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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  May  i,  1896. 
Sir:  I  bave  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  seventh  annual  report, 
the  same  being  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 

whole  number  enrolled  in  schools  and  colleges. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private, 
of  the  United  States  during  the  school  year  1894-95, 15,688,632  pupils, 
being  an  increase  of  158,354  over  the  previous  year.  A  detailed  classi- 
fication of  these  pupils  is  given  on  pages  xi  and  xii,  showing  the  num- 
ber in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the  secondary  schools  and  in  the  vari- 
ous institutions  for  higher  education. 

The  number  in  schools  supported  by  public  funds  and  taxation  was 
14,280,070;  the  number  in  private  institutions,  1,408,552. 

In  addition  there  were  some  400,000  persons  enrolled  in  various 
special  schools  and  institutions  such  as  business  colleges,  trade  schools, 
conservatories  of  music,  schools  of  art  and  elocution,  schools  for  delin- 
quent and  for  defective  classes,  Indian  schools,  evening  schools,  etc., 
making  a  grand  total  of  about  16,100,000  persons  who  attended  a  school 
of  some  kind  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during  the  year. 

the  common  schools. 

The  term  "  common  schools  "  is  used  by  this  office  to  include  public 
elementary  and  secondary  day  schools.  The  following  table  gives  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  common-school  statistics  compiled  from  data 
furnished  this  office  by  the  State  superintendents.  The  returns  are 
to  be  found  in  detail  on  pages  xxxv  and  lvii.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  school  year  1893-94  are  given  in  a  parallel  column  in 

order  to  facilitate  comparison.    It  will  bo  seen  that  the  increase  for  the 

year  is  265,776  pupils. 
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Common-school  statistics  of  the  United  States. 


1893-94. 


l.—Oeheral  statistic*. 


Totol  popnlation  (estimAtcd) , 

Number  of  persons  5  to  18  years  of  age  (esti- 
mated)   , 

Xumbcr  of  different  pupils  enrolled 

Per  cent  of  popiilatioA  enrolled 

Per  cent  of  persons  5  to  18  years  enrolled 

Average  daily  attondauco 

natiu  of  same  to  enrollment 

Avcra/2:o  length  of  school  term  in  days 

-^gg^cgate  number  of  days  attended. 

Average  number  for  each  person  5  to  18  years. 
Average  number  for  each  pupil  enrolled 

Male  teachers 

}*^emale  teachers 


TVholenamberofteaeliers 

Per  ecu  t  of  male  teachers 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in,42  States : 

M  al  08 , 

Females , 

Number  of  schoolhouses 

Value  of  school  property , 


11,— Financial  statiatics. 

Receipts: 

Income  from  permanent  funds. . 

From  Slate  taxes 

From  local  taxes 

From  all  other  sonrcos , 


Total  rercnne  . 


Per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  derived  from— 

Permonant  funds 

State  taxes 

Local  taxes 

All  other  sources 


Expenditures : 

For  sites,  b-nitdlsgs,  famitnre,  libraries, 

and  apparatus 

For  salaries  of  teaehem  and  superintend- 

entH 

For  a  1 1  other  p  nrjKraes 


Total  expendrture 

Expenditoro  per  capita  of  population  . 

Expenditure  per  pupil: 

'^  8,  Duildings,  etc 


For  sites, 

For  sahuies. 

For  all  other  pnri)osc8  . 


Total  . 


Per  cent  of  tlio  total  expenditure  devoted  to — 

Sites,  buildings,  etc 

Salaries 

All  other  purposes 

Average  expenditure  per  day  for  each  pupil 
(in  cents) : 

For  t  u  iiion 

For  aJl  purposed 


07, 891, 380 

20,080,423 

13,935.977 

20.53 

09.39 

9, 187, 505 

05.02 

139 

1,277,037.178 

03.0 

91.0 


124, 768 
203,239 


388,007 
32.2 

$44.70 

$37.48 

230,529 

$425,024,341 


$8,480,052 
33,074,152 
111,255,258 
14, 235, 030 


167, 051, 392 


5.1 

19.8 

60.0 

8.5 


$29,237,231 

108, 520, 730 
32, 620, 212 


170, 384, 173 
$2.51 


$3.18 
11.81 
8.50 


18.55 


17.2 
63.7 
19.1 


8.5 
13.3 


$46.82 

$30.41 

237,410 

$439^  on,  000 


+$14,047,349 


$8,830,012   -  $149,440 

33,252,941  '-f  178,789 

119,010,984  l-f  7,764,720 

10,988,154   +  2,752,224 


177,597,091    +  10,548,299 


I 

*-^  ,- 
18.7   - 

•!•!  + 

9.6  ,4- 


0.4 
1.1 
0.4 
1.1 


$31,900,525    +  $2,063,2»4 

113,064,874!+    5,144,144 
32, 050, 157   +  23, 945 


178, 215, 55C  ;  +    7, 831, 383 
$2.59  1+  $0.08 


$3.40 
12.11 
3.47 


18.98 


17.0 
03.8 
18.3 


8.6 

13.4 


$0.22 
.30 
.09 


0.7 
0.1 
0.8 


0.1 

0.1 


—  1.76 
-{-  0.54 
+  0.98 
+19. 33 


+  0.31 


+  9.11 

+  4.74 
+  0.07 


+  4.60 
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1 


J 


a. 


s 


o 

i 

9 
9 

§ 

f 

w 

3.008,208 
2.117,680 
2,016.530 
5,008,454 
747,660 

9 

1 

t 

i 

564.445 
128,806 
180,418 
467,222 
68,661 

1 

T 
1 

s 

1 

8,433,853 
1,088.874 
2,727,112 
6,441,232 
688,000 

65,586 
24.405 
24,113 
70,603 
10, 587 

P 

v4 

94 

164, 430 
40, 378 
66,707 

220,055 
30.043 

Jt 

)» 

^ 

3,768,273 
2.043,807 
2, 825, 620 
6, 500, 706 
707,030 

1 

•Sf  a 
S3 

li 

an 

1 
I 

18,661  '  46,025 
7,182  17,313 
0, 336         17, 777 

28,785  60.818 
0, 083          4, 604 

3 

^ 

i 

(fi 

5 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

Sooth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 
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In  my  last  report  I  commented  on  the  extraordinary  increase  in  enroll- 
ment sbown  by  the  returns  for  1893-94 — an  increase  of  425,258  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  the  largest  increase  for 
any  one  year  ever  recorded  in  the  nation.  It  was  explained  that  this 
gain  occurred  during  a  wide  spread  business  depression,  <ind  that  it  indi- 
cated the  wise  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  occasioned  by  irregular  and  uncertain  wages  by  sending  to  school 
not  only  the  younger  children,  but  also  their  older  children,  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  occupation  as  wage  earners. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
was  20.65,  as  compared  with  20.53  of  the  previous  year — a  slight  increase 
over  that  year.  This  percentage  of  school  pupils  has  increased  from 
19.67  in  1879-80.  There  are,  it  would  appear,  in  every  10,000  persons 
98  more  enrolled  in  school  than  in  1880. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  average  number  of  days  in  the  school  year 
has  increased  slightly,  namely,  141.4  compared  with  139  of  last  year. 
This  is  the  largest  average  ever  reached  in  this  country.  There  has 
been  also,  it  would  appear,  a  slight  increase  of  monthly  wages  for  the 
teachers.  In  the  following  tables  I  show  the  increase  of  amount  of 
schooling  afforded  each  citizen  in  the  several  parts  of  the  country. 
The  first  table  includes  the  amount  of  schooling  given  in  both  private 
and  public  schools,  and  the  second  the  amount  given  in  the  public 
schools  only.  This  is  a  very  interesting  table,  as  it  shows  at  a  glance 
the  net  result  of  the  entire  school  system  of  the  country.  It  would 
appear  that  at  the  rate  of  attendance  on  the  schools  the  past  year 
the  entire  population  is  receiving  an  average  of  4f  years  of  200  days 
each.  This  is  certainly  not  a  very  large  amount,  but  in  the  compara- 
tive table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase 
since  1870,  when  the  total  amount  of  schooling  received  in  public  and 
private  schools  was  only  3.32  years  of  200  days  each.  It  is  of  interest 
to  name  the  eight  States  that  lead  in  the  matter  of  average  amount  of 
education:  Massachusetts  furnishes  8.04  years  per  inhabitant:  Con- 
necticut, 7.31  years;  Kew  York,  6.83  years;  Ehode  Island,  6.76  years; 
Ohio,  6.59  years;  Iowa,  6.33  years;  Illinois  and  Kew  Jersey,  6.29  years. 

A  calculation  of  the  amount  received  in  the  schools  of  the  German 
Empire  shows  that  the  entire  population  was  receiving  in  1893  an  aver- 
age of  7.2  years  of  200  days  each.  It  should  bo  mentioned  that  this  item 
inclndes  only  the  amount  given  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  should 
be  slightly  increased  to  include  secondary  instruction  and  instruction 
in  the  universities. 
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Average  total  amount  of  sehooUng  (ineluding  all  gradw,  hoth  public  and  private)  each 
individual  of  the  population  would  receive  tinder  the  conditions  actually  existing  at  the 
different  dates  given  below. 


[Expressed  in  years  of  200  schooldays  each.] 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1801. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1895. 

XTnitvd  Stat«fl 

3.32 

3.69 

4.41 

4.51 

4.41 

4.48 

4.03 

4  75 

North  Atlantic  Diyision.. 

4.98 
1.20 
1.09 
4.00 
3.46 

5.77 
2.13 
1.81 
4.75 
4.00 

5.94 
2.68 
2.48 
5.28 
4.44 

6.04 
2.72 
2.60 
5.37 
4.65 

6.06 
2.68 
2.62 
5.14 
5.00 

0.09 
2.73 
2.58 
5.30 
4.83 

6.32 
2.90 
2.88 
5.30 
4.92 

6.51 

Sonth  AtlRstic  DiWsion 

2  85 

South  Coutral  Division 

2.88 

Iforth  Central  Division 

5.40 

W«atem  DWiaion 

5  21 

Average  total  amount  of  schooling  received  per  inhabitant,  considering  onlg  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

[Expressed  in  yeara  of  200  achool  days  coeh.] 


1870. 

1880. 

1890. 
8.85 

1891. 

1892. 

1803. 

1894. 

1895. 

f  nitcd  States 

2.91 

8.45 

3.93 

3.97 

8.09 

4.13 

4.24 

North  Atlantic  DiriHlon 

4.43 
0.80 
0.78 
3.71 
2.77 

4.84 
1.90 
1.57 
4.10 
3.67 

4.99 
2.42 
2.20 
4.67 
3.98 

5.06 
2.46 

2.31 
4.74 
4.16 

5.10 
2.49 
2.41 
4.75 
4.46 

5.10 
2.51 
2.38 
4.84 
4.39 

5.28 
2.70 
2.64 
4.85 
4.49 

5.50 

South  Atlantic  Divfalon 

2.68 

South  Central  Di  vision 

2.65 

North  Central  Division 

5.00 

Western  Division 

4.70 

CITY  SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 

Tbe  consolidated  statistics  of  574  city  school  systems  are  included  in 
Chapter  I,  pages  14  to  17;  the  statistics  of  the  individual  city  systems 
are  given  in  Part  III.  Since  villages  are  constantly  growing  into  cities 
the  list  increases  from  year  to  year.  This  increase  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  making  comparison  of  the  present  with  former  years.  It  is 
understood  that  with  the  growth  of  cities  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  schools.  From  the  unclassified  school,  wherein  the  teacher  receives 
all  grades  of  pupils  from  a  b  c^s  to  algebra,  the  village  makes  progress 
to  the  graded  school  or  union  school,  wherein  pupils  are  classified  and 
separate  teachers  provided  for  each  grade.  Longer  time  may  be  given 
to  the  work  of  the  recitation  in  the  graded  school  and  the  x>upil  taught 
how  to  study  his  lesson,  and  how  to  overcome  its  diflBculties.  From  the 
village  to  the  city  there  is  continual  progress  in  grading  and  classifica- 
tion. In  Table  No.  5,  page  16,  the  ratio  of  attendance  on  public  schools 
compared  with  private  and  parochial  schools  is  shown. 


SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 


The  tables  given  in  Chapter  II,  showing  the  attendiince  on  public 
high  schools  and  private  academies  and  seminaries  so  far  as  secondary 
instruction  is  concerned,  show  22,681  teachers  instructing  468,446  pupils 
in  the  6,892  schools  of  this  grade;  4,712  of  these  are  public  high  schools 
and  2,180  are  i:)rivate  academies  or  seminaries.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  17  per  cent,  or  one  sixth  of  the  x>«ipils,  were  preparing  for  college. 

lli^early  ooe-half  of  all  tlieae  papils  were  stiidyiDg  Latin,  and  aboat  one- 
twentieth  of  the  namber  were  studying  Greek.  The  circulars  of  inquiry 
Bent  out  from  this  Bureau  requested  a  specification  of  the  studies  which 
the  pupils  returned  as  secondary  were  pursuing.  A  list  of  these  secon- 
dary studies  will  bo  found  in  Chapter  II  (pj).  23-25).  In  the  compara- 
tive table,  page  20,  showing  the  records  of  secondary  pupils  for  several 
years,  there  will  be  found  great  discrepancies,  due  in  part  to  the  change 
on  the  part  of  this  Bureau  of  its  definition  of  the  term  <^ secondary  in- 
struction." Formerly  the  Bureau  accepted  the  classification  as  made 
by  the  several  schools,  and  in  many  cases  pupils  in  elementary  studies 
were  reported  as  secondary  pupils  for  no  other  reason  apparently  than 
because  they  attended  the  building  in  which  secondary  instruction  was 
conducted.  By  degrees  this  Bureau  has  been  able  to  sift  out  the  ele- 
mentary pupils  from  the  secondary  pupils  in  the  returns,  and  now  offers 
a  much  more  accurate  exhibit  of  secondary  work  in  the  country  than 
formerly.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  secondary  schools  proper 
do  not  contain  all  of  the  pupils  receiving  secondiiry  instruction.  Just 
as  many  secondary  schools,  so  called,  contain  eJementary  pupils,  so 
some  elementary  schools  give  secondary  instruction  to  individuals  and 
even  to  classes.  This  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Soathem 
and  Western  States  than  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Korth  Central 
States.  What  addition  should  be  made  to  the  figures  ^r^re  reported,  to 
include  all  snch.secondary  pupils,  it  is  hazardous  to  estimate,  but  prob> 
ably  the  number  would  fall  much  below  10  per  cent  of  the  euU''^  number 
reported  in  the  tables. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  Chapter  III  (pp.  107-148)  the  consolidated  statistics  of  normal 
schools  are  given.  There  were  80,839  students  in  the  country  pursuing 
training  courses  for  teachers.  Of  this  number  perhaps  T2,000  per 
annum  may  be  counted  as  graduates.  To  supply  the  places  made 
vacant  in  a  corps  of  teachers  of  400,000,  besides  filling  the  positions  in 
new  schools  opened  during  the  year,  upward  of  00,000  teachers  are 
required.  Hence  the  supply  fSrom  the  professional  schools  is  sufficient 
only  to  furnish  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  demanded.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  professionally  trained  teachers  remain  in  the  work  of 
teaching  much  longer  than  the  persons  who  take  up  the  work  as  a 
makeshift;  hence  out  of  the  400,000  teachers  employed  in  the  United 
States  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  former  than  the  supply 
from  normal  schools  would  seem  to  indicate.  In  some  States  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  jyrofessionany  trained  exceeds  50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number. 

Another  table  gives  the  names  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in 
which  training  courses  for  teachers  are  provided.  Their  number  has 
increased  from  114  eolleges  in  1800,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,414  students 
in  the  normal  department,  to  192  in  1895,  with  0,402  normal  students. 
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Twenty-seven  universities  have  regularly  organized  department's  of 
pedagogy,  and  offer  professional  training  of  a  bigh  character  in  courses 
of  study  extending  over  four  years  and  leading  to  degrees  of  pedagogy. 
In  Chapter  III  will  be  found  an  interesting  table  outlining  the  course 
of  pedagogy  offered  in  each  of  the  twenty-seven  institutions.  ' 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Universities  and  colleges  (pp.  149-169). — The  total  number  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reporting  to  this  office 
during  the  year  was  481,  each  State  and  Territory  being  represented 
by  at  least  one  institution.  The  number  of  instructors  reported  by  these 
institutions  was  11,582,  while  the  number  of  students  of  all  classes 
was  149,939.  Of  the  latter  number  46,098  were  enrolled  in  preparatory 
departments,  63,402  in  collegiate  departments,  4,273  in  graduate 
departments,  and  23,567  in  professional  departments.  The  property 
reported  was  as  follows:  Volumes  in  libraries,  6,092,673;  value  of 
material  equipment,  $129,025,653;  productive  funds,  $102,574,808. 
The  benefactions  amounted  to  $5,350,963,  and  the  total  income,  exclud- 
ing benefactions,  was  $16,783,638. 

Colleges  for  women  (pp.  169-177). — The  163  colleges  for  women  htid, 
in  1894-95,  2,425  instructors  and  24,193  students.  The  material  equip- 
ment was  valued  at  $15,919,990,  and  the  endowment  funds  at  $5,172,767. 
The  income  was  $3,441,158,  and  the  benefactions  $625,734. 

Schools  of  technology  (pp.  178-184). — The  number  of  schools  of  tech- 
nology, excluding  technological  departments  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, was  51,  having  1,217  instructors  and  13,896  students.  The 
material  equipment  was  valued  at  $15,522,676,  and  the  productive  funds 
at  $13,609,529.  The  income  of  these  institutions  was  $3,965,593,  and 
the  benefactions  $21,530. 

Professional  schools  (pp.  235-255). — There  were  149  schools  of  the- 
ology, with  906  professors,  8,050  students,  and  1,598  graduates  in 
1894-95.  During  five  years  theological  schools  only  increased  by  7 
and  theological  students  by  700.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  stud- 
ents were  in  the  Forth  Central  and  North  Atlantic  divisions.  In  the 
Western  division  there  were  only  80  theological  students,  the  small 
number  being  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  various  denominations 
had  already  established  theological  schools  in  the  older  and  more  east- 
ern States. 

Law  schools  numbered  72 — ^not  quite  half  as  many  as  theological; 
but  while  thelogical  schools  increased  only  7,  law  schools  increased  18 
in  number  in  five  years;  and  while  theological  students  increased  only 
about  700  in  number,  law  students  increased  3,700.  The  number  of 
law  students  was  8,950,  and  the  number  of  graduates  2,717. 

The  address  of  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  before  the  American  Bar  Association,  on  <^  A  better 
education  the  great  need  of  the  profession,"  is  given  in  full,  and 
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presents  in  a  vivid  manner  the  great  influence  of  the  legal  profession  in 
shaping  the  policy  and  determining  the  destiny  of  American  institu- 
tions, and  consequently  the  importance  of  a  bar  with  liberal  culture, 
professional  honor,  and  the  highest  legal  attainment. 

Medical  schools  numbered  151,  of  which  113  were  regular,  20  homeo- 
pathic, 9  eclectic,  2  physiomedical,  and  7  graduate.  Medical  students 
number  more  than  twice  those  in  either  law  or  theology,  viz,  22,887,  of 
whom  18,660  were  in  regular  schools,  1,875  in  homeopathic,  and  732  in 
eclectic.  Notwithstanding  the  lengthening  of  the  medical  course  to 
three  years,  and  afterwards  to  four  years  in  many  schools,  and  notwith- 
standing the  rigid  medical  practice  requirements  already  adopted  in 
many  States  and  still  being  adopted  in  others,  the  number  of  students 
has  constantly  increased  in  both  regular  and  homeopathic  colleges, 
Tho  educational  qualifications  demanded  of  prospective  physicians 
instead  of  aflFrighting  students  seem  only  to  have  enhanced  their 
appreciation  of  a  medical  diploma  and  of  a  State  license. 

•Schools  of  dentistry  numbered  45,  and  dental  students  5,347,  more 
than  2,000  over  the  number  attending  five  years  before.  While  the 
adoption  of  a  three  years'  course  in  dentistry  did  not  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  students,  it  has  diminished  the  number  of  graduates,  the  number 
in  1894-95  being  practically  the  same  as  the  number  four  years  before. 

Schools  of  pharmacy  numbered  39,  with  3,859  students,  about  1,000 
more  than  &ye  years  before. 

Schools  for  the  training  of  nurses  numbered  131,  while  the  number 
in  1890-91  was  only  34.  In  fact,  tho  nurse  training  school  is  compara- 
tively a  new  institution.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  when  one  of  tho 
largest  hospitals  in  New  York  City  found  it  necessary  to  advertise  for 
what  at  that  time  even  was  considered  a  competent  nurse.  In  the 
Southern  and  far  Western  States  trained  nurses  are  even  at  this  time 
uncommon.  In  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  in  1894-95,  there  were  only 
11  training  schools,  and  most  of  these  were  in  the  border  cities — Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore.  In  the  South  Central  Division  there  was  only 
1,  and  in  the  Western  only  3.  New  schools  are  rapidly  being  organ- 
ized, however,  as  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  about  25  new  names 
to  the  list  since  the  table  in  this  report  was  compiled. 

GREAT   BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND. 

Two  events  of  unusual  importance  have  occurred  in  England  during 
the  scholastic  year  1894-95.  One  of  these  is  the  revival  of  the  question 
of  religious  instruction  in  board  or  public  elementary  schools,  and  in 
general  the  relation  of  the  State  to  denominational  or  parochial  schools; 
the  other  is  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
secondary  education.  The  question  of  religious  instruction  was  unex- 
pectedly revived  in  the  London  School  Board  just  before  the  crisis  that 
brought  the  conservative  party  again  into  control  of  the  Government. 
As  this  party  had  made  pledges  to  secure  favorable  legislation  for 
ED  96 II 
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denominational  bcIiooIb,  the  agitation  in  the  metropolis  became  part  of 
a  oontroversy  which  has  extended  over  the  whole  country.  An  impor- 
tant principle  is  involved  in  the  effort  to  secure  increased  public  aid 
for  schools  under  private  management,  namely,  that  of  the  application 
of  public  funds  where  public  control  can  not  follow.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  English  people  are  opposed  to  such  a  policy,  and  even 
extreme  advocates  of  denominational  schools  realize  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  provoke  this  contest.  The  outcome  of  the  controversy  can  not 
be  foreseen  at  this  date.  The  events  which  have  marked  its  inception 
and  progress,  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  YI  (pp.  257-273),  ai*e  full  of  sig- 
nificance. 

The  growing  activity  of  tlie  State  in  educational  matters  is  not  only 
shown  in  its  influence  as  an  organizing  i^owcr,  but  in  the  increase  of 
appropriations  from  the  public  treasury.  In  a  little  less  than  two  dec- 
ades the  Govemm^it  grant  to  elementary  schools  in  England  has 
increased  by  nearly  300  per  cent,  and  in  Scotland  in  fourteen  years  by 
about  120  per  cent.  From  this  grant  in  lS94-9a  was  derived  67  per 
cent  of  the  income  for  elementary  schools  in  England  and  73  per  cent 
in  Scotland.  These  estimates  include  the  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  allowed 
under  laws  of  1890  and  1S91,  and  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  appropiiation.  Local  taxes  provide  about  one-iifth  the  income 
of  elementary  schools  in  England,  and  a  little  more  tban  one-fifth  in 
Scotland,  leaving  but  a  small  balance  in  either  division  to  be  m<et  &om 
fees  and  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in  Eng- 
land far  exceeds  that  in  population.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the 
pnri)Ose  of  the  school  law  of  1870  to  bring  all  the  children  of  the 
country  under  school  influences  has  been  realized. 

The  total  enrollment  in  England,  5,235,887,  was  equivalent  to  17  i)er 
cent  of  tho  population;  in  Scotland,  where  the  enrollment  was  099,71(17 
tbe  ratio  was  slightly  smaller,  i.  e.,  16.6  per  cent. 

The  enrollment  in  England  was  distributed  as  follows :  Board  schools, 
42  2)er  cent;  Church  of  England  schools,  44  per  cent;  Wesleyan 
schools,  3  per  cent;  Eoman  Catholic  schools,  5  per  cent^  and  British 
undenominational  and  other  schools,  H.S  per  cent^ 

The  detailed  statistics  presented  in  Chapter  YI  illustrate  the  progress 
of  the  elementary  school  system  in  other  particulars,  notably  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  adult  and  certificated  teachers,  the  develop- 
ment of  night  schools  and  the  success  of  measures  for  fi^eeing  elementary 
education  from  mechanical  routine, 

THE  MANITOBA  SCHOOL   QUESTION. 

Chapter  VII  (pp.  275-288)  presents  a  dispassionate  statement  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  Manitoba  school  case,  for  which  the  office  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  Alley,  secretary  to  the  minister  of  education 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  principal  events  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  case 
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since  this  statement  was  closed  are  added^  and  an  introduction  wLlcli 
sets  forth  in  brief  the  pecuUar  local  conditions  that  have  to  be  met  in 
the  practical  endeavor  to  establish  and  maintain  schools.  A  feature  of 
special  interest  to  us  is  the  mixture  of  i>eoples  and  of  languages  that 
are  comprised  in  the  sparse  population  of  this  border  Province. 

Here,  also,  as  in  our  newly  settled  States,  the  difficulty  of  securing 
comx>etent  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  serious  with  which  school 
authorities  have  to  deal.  Manitoba  has  shown  a  disposition  to  follow 
the  precedent  of  Ontario  in  respect  to  provision  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  allowance  for  teachers'  salaries  is  augmented  by  legis- 
lative and  municipal  grants — ^the  former,  $130;  the  latter,  from  $200  to 
$400  annually  for  each  teacher.  With  all  wise  provisions,  the  existing 
obstacles  to  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers  are  not  over- 
come. The  Bev.  Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's  College  and  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  these  conditions  in 
his  report  of  a  recent  tour  of  investigation  through  the  Province.  Cita- 
tions from  the  report  serve  to  emphasize  the  indications  of  the  official 
statistics  presented  in  the  introduction. 

EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Chapter  YIII  (pp.  289-312)  presents  the  latest  published  statistics  of 
education  in  France,  which  show  for  elementary  schools  a  slight  decline 
in  enrollment  during  the  five  years  1887  to  1892.  This  decline,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  not  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  popula- 
tion, since  in  188G-87  there  were  1,446  pupils  for  every  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, whereas  in  1891-92  the  corresponding  number  had  fallen  to 
1,434.  Tlie  number  of  teachers  has  increased  by  8,019,  or  6  per  cent', 
during  the  half  decade,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  same  time  by  7^  per  cent.  The  State  having  assumed  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  bore  84  i)er  cent  of  the  total  expenditure 
in  1893,  as  against  48.9  per  cent  in  1887. 

In  the  department  of  higher  education  the  work  of  developing  and 
reorganizing  university  courses  continues.  During  the  present  year  the 
doctorate  of  law  has  been  constituted  in  two  forms,  i.  e.,  the  doctorate 
of  legal  science,  and  the  doctorate  of  political  and  economic  science. 
The  coiu'se  in  law  has  been  correspondingly  divided.  Moreover,  the 
elective  principle  lias  been  admitted  to  a  slight  degree  in  each  course. 
Thus  efforts  dating  as  far  back  as  1789  to  secure  State  recognition  for 
studies  relating  particularly  to  the  demands  of  modern  society  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  close. 

The  most  important  recent  movement  pertaining  to  popular  educa- 
tion is  that  for  the  instruction  of  adults.  Schools  and  classes  for  adults 
have  been  maintained,  either  by  church  or  state  or  private  agencies, 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  present  Government  fostered  these 
enterprises  for  a  while  as  a  means  of  overcoming  illiteracy,  but  a?  ele- 
mentary education  spread  this  particular  need  passed  away,  and  classes 
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for  adults  declined.  The  movement  for  their  revival  which  has  sud- 
denly engaged  attention  has  a  different  end  in  view. 

The  belief  that  crime  is  increasing  among  the  youth  of  France  is 
widespread,  and  the  tendency  is  recognized  as  a  grave  peril  to  the 
State.  One  cause  of  this  evil  is  found  in  the  lack  of  restraints  dur- 
ing the  susceptible  and  wayward  years  of  adolescence.  It  is  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  building  up  character  and  of  developing  an  interest 
in  useful  pursuits  that  provision  for  continued  education  is  urged. 
Private  societies  are  leading  the  work,  which  has  also  the  full  support 
of  Government. 

Chapter  VllI  presents  also  a  survey  of  the  movement  for  the  admis- 
sion of  American  students  to  French  universities.  Through  the  etibrts 
of  Prof.  H.  Furber,  of  Chicago,  and  the  cooperation  of  leading  univer- 
sity men  in  France,  a  Franco- American  committee  has  been  formed  to 
devise  practical  measures  for  bringing  the  university  honors  of  France 
within  the  reach  of  students  from  this  country.  An  American  advisory 
committee  has  also  been  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb,  whose  counsels  will  have  great  weight  in  determining  the 
concessions  that  shall  be  made  in  the  interests  of  our  students.  Already 
a  measure  has  been  secured  which  enables  students  from  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  faculty  of  sciences  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
licentiate  on  the  basis  of  their  American  diplomas.  After  this  degree 
is  attained,  the  doctor's  degree  may  be  secured  on  substantially  the 
same  terms  as  in  Germany. 

BELGIUM. 

The  passage  of  a  new  school  law  for  Belgium  is  one  of  the  most  not- 
able events  of  the  year.  Keligion,  which  under  the  liberal  law  of  1879 
was  excluded  from  the  programmes,  was  restored  by  the  conservatives 
as  an  optional  branch  in  1884,  and  now,  under  the  new  law  bearing  date 
September  15,  1895,  is  made  obligatory  in  all  elementary  schools. 
Moreover  the  subject  is  confided  to  the  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  several 
denominations,  who  must  give  the  instruction  or  designate  the  proper 
l)erson  for  the  duty.  The  law  encounters  great  opposition  in  the  cities 
and  its  effects  will  be  followed  with  deep  interest  in  all  countries. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  law  are  cited  in  Chapter  IX  ^pp.  313-319), 
which  comprises  also  a  brief  view  of  the  educational  system  of  Belgium, 
with  statistics  showing  its  progress  and  present  status. 

EDUCATION  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

Chapter  X  (pp.  321-470)  contains,  under  the  caption  "  Education  in 
central  Kurope,"  first,  a  translation  of  Prof.  W.  Rein's  article  on  *'The 
new  education  in  Germany,''  which  sets  forth  the  chief  features  of 
Uerbart's  system  as  advocated  by  his  disciples  at  the  present  day. 
Professor  Rein  succeeded  Professor  JStoy  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and 
is  considered  an  authority  on  education,  according  to  Herbart. 

A  translation  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Fr.  Dittes,  of  Vienna  (formerly 
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school  councilor  iu  Gotha  and  president  of  tlio  City  Normal  College  of 
Vienna),  who  writes  under  the  caption  "Is  German  pedagogy  in  a 
state  of  decomposition?"  shows  the  other  side  of  the  question  as  seen 
in  Germany. 

The  account  of  the  Berlin  city  school  system  contained  in  last  year's 
annual  report  is  continued  in  this  volume  by  a  statement  of  supple- 
mentary and  industrial  schools  in  Germany,  especiall}"  in  Berlin.  These 
schools  arc  a  feature  of  the  German  educational  system  with  which  the 
American  public  is  not  very  familiar.  The  only  element  of  our  system 
that  may  be  compared  with  them  is  found  in  our  city  evening  schools. 

The  German  school  authorities  endeavor  to  prepare  for  skilled  labor 
and  thus  increase  the  productiveness  of  their  sources  of  wealth.  The 
value  of  the  account  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  extracts  from 
reports  sent  to  the  State  Department  by  the  consul-general  of  the  United 
States  and  courteously  loaned  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  question  of  how  to  improve  the  rural  schools,  at  present  much 
discussed  by  teachers  in  this  country,  has  suggested  a  presentation  of 
the  status  of  rural  schools  in  Germany,  their  organization,  course 
of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  and  means  of  instruction.  The  mon- 
itorial system  of  teaching  has  been  suggested  as  containing  hints  for 
methods  of  instruction.  The  article  in  this  report  on  "Rural  and 
ungraded  schools  in  Germany"  contains  a  statement  of  the  value 
and  the  mode  of  application  of  the  so-called  Bell-Lancaster  system  of 
employing  pupil  teachers  or  utilizing  advanced  pupils  in  keeping 
school  or  hearing  lessons.  The  advantages  and  defects  of  this  system 
are  shown  in  an  additional  chapter  containing  authoritative  expres- 
sions of  German  educators  on  this  system. 

Another  interesting  subject  under  discussion  in  educational  gather- 
ings is  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools.  The  action  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  this  direction  was  sketched  in  last 
year's  report.  The  problem  of  finding  the  relative  value  of  studies 
has  of  late  agitated  the  minds  of  German  teachers  as  well,  as  is  seen 
from  an  inquiry  into  the  courses  prescribed  in  sixteen  German  cities, 
here  given  in  an  English  translation.  The  relative  value  of  the  various 
branches  of  instruction  is  expressed  in  the  numbers  of  lessons  assigned 
to  them.  This,  of  course,  does  not  consider  the  personal  element,  the 
teacher,  nor  should  that  element  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Mr. 
J.  Tews,  of  Berlin,  collected  these  courses  and  presented  them  in  a 
comparative  table  to  the  readers  of  the  Paedagogische  Zeitung  (Berlin). 

The  annual  report  for  1891-92  contained  a  statement  of  the  history 
and  methods  of  training  teachers  in  central  Europe,  in  which  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  Switzerland  were  duly  mentioned,  but  not  described. 
The  present  chapter  treats  of  them  more  fully  and  enters  into  detail. 
The  Swiss  school  system,  like  ours,  is  not  a  federal  system,  but  is  estab- 
lished, maintained,  and  regulated  by  the  separate  States,  called  Can- 
tons in  Switzerland. 
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The  eightli  part  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  ani- 
mated discussion  of  <^  Mental  fatigue  in  school/'  going  on  at  present  in 
Germany.  It  has  been  claimed  that  secondary  schools  in  Germany  are 
overworking  their  pupils.  Representatives  of  the  science  of  hygiene, 
feeling  themselves  called  upon  to  substantiate  these  charges,  subjected 
some  schools  to  a  rigid  test.  ]^oted  professors,  such  as  Bnrgersteiu  in 
Yienna,  Iloepiher  in  Berlin,  Kraepelin  in  Heidelberg,  Eichter  in  Halle, 
and  others,  are  made  to  contribute  to  this  symposium  with  excerpts 
from  their  pubhcations,  which  are  based  upon  actual  tests  made  in 
school.  The  burden  of  argument  in  defense  of  the  school  is  borne  by 
Professor  Bichter,  who  published  his  impressive  deductions  from  the 
results  of  tests  in  a  periodical,  entitled  Lchrproben  und  Lehrgaenge. 
The  problem  is  not  yet  solved,  since  few  of  the  contributors  to  the  dis- 
cussion seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  climatic  effects,  locality  of 
the  school  and  home,  and  individual  predisposition  of  the  pupils. 

Another  contribution  to  this  chapter  consists  of  a  translation  of 
Prof.  Stephan  Waetzoldt's  paper,  entitled '^National  features  of  female 
education,"  in  which  he  states  that  he  who  has  accustomed  himself  to 
understand  historically  that  which  exists  in  the  education  of  a  people, 
and  compares  it  with  the  work  and  the  results  of  other  nations  upon 
similar  lines,  will  not  be  [apt  to  believe  in  the  possibility  or  utility  of 
borrowing  by  one  nation  from  another  without  extensive  modifications 
and  adaptations;  every  educator  will  try  to  understand  and  to  explain, 
but  will  refrain  from  copying,  for  in  the  end  every  nation  finds  that 
which  is  best  adapted  to  its  needs,  and  finds  it  in  its  own  way.  This 
truth  he  proves  by  showing  how  the  types  of  woman^s  education  have 
developed  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States.  His 
valuable  criticism  of  American  education  already  published  (in  trans- 
lation) in  the  annual  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1892-93  has  created  a 
timely  interest  in  the  present  article.  The  fact  that  Professor  Waet- 
zoldt's article  appears  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Prussian  minister  of 
public  instruction  indicates  the  weight  that  the  Government  gives  to 
the  author's  opinion. 

TEACnERS'   PENSIONS. 

There  has  also  been  prepared  for  this  rciH)rt  a  chapter  on  teachers' 
pensions  and  annuities  (Chapter  XX.)  This  is,  at  present,  a  question 
which  is  agitating  teachers  and  legislators.  In  order  to  show  what  has 
been  done  in  this  line,  a  statement  of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force 
in  this  country  is  offered,  together  with  the  modus  operandi  of  inde- 
pendent efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers'  annuity  societies.  It  may 
astonish  the  adherent  of  the  so-called  American  maxim,  ^^no  pensions 
for  civil  officers,"  to  notice  how  often  this  principle  has  been  set  aside  in 
recent  times  by  State  laws  and  municipal  ordinances.  To  teachers  who 
desire  information  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  framing  constitutions  and 
by-laws  of  annuity  societies,  and  who  may  wish  to  submit  bills  for  i)en- 
sion  laws,  the  present  chapter  may  be  serviceable.    It  is  noticeable  that 
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in  tiie  idtj  of  New  York  the  fractions  of  salary  forfeited  by  teachers  or 
other  SGbool  employees,  owing  to  absence  from  duty,  together  with  1 
per  cent  of  all  the  salaries,  which  is  retained  for  the  purpose,  are  suf- 
ficient to  create  a  fund  fbr  tiie  retirement  of  <^d  or  incapacitated  teach- 
ers, which  fund  has  assumed  considerable  pn^wrtioiis — aJiK>ut  $65,000* 

THE  NETHEULANDS. 

In  Chapter  XI  (pp.  47o-442)  the  specialist  discusses  education  in  the 
Netherlands  aud  commences  with  a  brief  historical  introduction,  trac- 
ing the  rise  of  education  in  that  country.  M&ny  statistics  are  presented 
showing  the  number  and  kinds  of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  the 
number  of  pupils  of  each  sex  attending,  tl^  cost  and  sources  of  revenue, 
whether  from  the  treasuries  of  the  communes  and  provinces  or  the 
general  treasury  of  the  State.  The  specialist  has  also  compared  the 
attendance  and  cost  oi  these  schools  in  1889-90  and  in  1893-94,  show- 
ing in  most  cases  a  gratifying  increase  in  school  facilities.  Brief  state- 
ments on  the  organization,  apparatus,  and  courses  in  tiie  universities, 
with  statistics  of  attendance,  are  added. 

EDUCATIOTl  IN  ITALY. 

The  chapter  on  education  in  Itafy  (pp.  543-^582)  includes  ccnuparative 
statistical  tables  by  Dr.  Egisto  I^ossi,  auUiof  of  a  work  on  public 
instruction  in  the  United  States.  It  also  contains  a  reprint  of  an 
article  on  the  Catholic  schools  of  Bome  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Satolli,  and  university  statistics  for  1894-95  by  Professor  Ferraris,  of 
the  University  of  Padua.  The  status  of  the  schools  of  Leghorn  in  1893 
and  tlie  scientific  and  professional  associations  of  Borne  are  presented 
by  recent  members  of  our  consular  service.^  These  are  followed  by  a 
r6sum6  of  current  educational  movements  to  date  of  1895,  and  by  his- 
torical data  which  give  the  different  phases  of  educational  progress. 

In  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Bossi  the  growth  of  in&kut  schools  is  indicated. 
In  1862  there  were  l,673j  with  71,054  pupils,  which  increased  to  2,290  in 
1890,  with  278,204  pupils.  The  elementary  schools  had  885^152  enrolled 
in  1862  and  2^188,930  in  1890.  The  interest  in  education  manifested 
by  the  working  classes  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  100,002  persons 
were  in  attendance  in  the  holiday  schools  in  1890,  compared  with 
16,031  in  1862;  evening  schools,  108,170  students  in  1862  to  196,846 
in  1800.  There  are  to-day  five  times  as  many  students  preparing  in 
normal  schools  for  tJio  teacher's  profession  as  were  found  in  1862. 
State  secondary  schools  (Ginnasi  aud  Licei)  have  fully  three  times  as 
many  students  as  in  the  sixties;  State  technical  schools,  nine  times 
as  many  students— 2,200  in  1862  to  19,210  in  1890  (in  1893  there  were 
21,833  students).  Students  in  State  technical  institutes  and  in  schools 
fitting  for  the  merchant  marine  increased  fivefold  in  these  years.    In 

U^urniBhod  this  office  hy  the  Bnreaa  of  «Statistioe  of  the  Department  of  State 
(Seepp.  5G4,57a) 
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university  studies  there  were  about  11,063  students  in  1866-67;  in 
1894-95  Professor  Ferraris  points  out  that  there  were  23,140  students 
pursuing  university  courses,  over  21,000  being  in  the  faculties,  1,359  in 
the  annexed  schools  for  engineering,  577  in  veterinary  schools,  and  172 
in  schools  of  agriculture  annexed  to  the  universities. 

The  supreme  control  of  the  Catholic  schools  of  Rome  is  vested  in  the 
cardinal  vicar,  but  he  is  assisted  by  the  poutificial  commission,  appointed 
by  the  Pope  in  1878,  and  by  special  committees,  each  independent  of 
the  other,  but  all  subject  to  the  pontifical  commission.  In  immediate 
charge  are  the  directors  of  free  and  pay  schools,  a  council  of  direction 
for  higher  and  technical  schools,  and  there  are  schools  belonging  to 
religious  corporations  which  are  somewhat  independent  of  these  com- 
missions, although  following  their  regulations.  Normal  schools  pre- 
pare the  teachers  needed,  and  there  are  numerous  secondary  and 
technical  schools.  Higher  grade  institutions  for  the  study  of  literature, 
history,  and  jurisprudence  are  under  charge  of  men  noted  for  literary 
or  scientific  attainments.  For  pupils  coming  from  the  provinces  there 
are  boarding  schools.  Elementary  and  industrial  instruction  is  given 
in  charitable  institutions  for  orphans  and  other  dependent  classes. 
These  are  in  charge  of  brotherhoods  or  sisterhoods.  There  are  also 
art,  trade,  and  professional  schools  brought  before  the  Italian  Con- 
gress. Commissions  have  been  appointed  for  the  further  promoting  of 
manual  and  physical  training  in  the  schools,  to  discuss  the  modifica- 
tions of  elementary  school  programmes  so  as  to  do  away  with  '^  arid 
processes,"  and  to  establish  schools  complementary  to  the  elementary  . 
grades.  The  subject  of  examinations  for  entrance  to  secondary  schools 
has  been  decided  so  that  pupils  holding  elementary  grade  certificates 
(licenza  elementare)  are  not  required  to  pass  still  other  examinations 
before  continuing  their  course  in  secondary  grades. 

BEPORT  OF  ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Chapter  XIII  (pp.  583-620)  deals  with  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  secondary  education.  The  causes  that  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission  are  reviewed  briefly  and  a  synopsis  of  their 
principal  recommendations  presented.  These  look  to  the  creation  of 
local  authorities  charged  with  the  distribution  of  the  public  funds  that 
may  be  devoted  to  secondary  education,  and  with  authority  also  to 
secure  adequate  provision  for  secondary  education  within  their  respec- 
tive provinces  and  subject  to  the  central  authority.  In  the  new  order 
this  central  authority  would  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  executive 
department  presided  over  by  a  minister,  and  would  absorb  all  the  edu- 
cational functions  of  the  Government  which  are  now  divided  between 
the  education  department,  the  science  and  art  department,  and  the 
charity  commissioners.  An  advisory  council  of  professional  experts  is 
a  proposed  feature  of  the  central  organization. 

Incidentally,  the  rei)ort  of  the  commissioners  gives  a  detailed  view 
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of  the  present  system  of  secondary  instruction  in  England,  the  mnlti- 
plicity  of  its  agencies,  and  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  their  conduct 
and  outcome. 

The  bearing  of  the  work  of  the  commission  is  made  clearer  by 
digests  of  the  evidence  of  the  principal  witnesses  examined  by  the 
commission.  Here  are  brought  into  view  the  various  interests  affected 
by  proposed  legislation  in  this  province,  and  the  opinions  of  represent- 
ative men  and  women  as  to  the  means  of  securing  an  effective  organi- 
zation of  the  diverse  agencies  now  engaged  in  the  work  without 
crii}i)ling  them  or  interfering  with  their  rights.  As  the  testimony  on 
these  points  covered  1,500  octavo  pages  and  included  18,000  questions 
and  answers,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  few 
pages.  It  was  found  that  the  testimony  calculated  to  interest  and  to 
be  understood  by  an  American  reader  was  in  general  given  by  persons 
deputed  by  technical  associations,  guilds,  or  school  bodies  intimately 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  English  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  that  a  running  statement  of  the  testimony  given  by  such 
deputies  would  substantially  represent  the  condition  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  England  and  the  manner  in  which  responsible  and  informed 
persons  thought  that  whatever  was  objectionable  in  those  forms  of 
education  could  be  remedied. 

Chapter  XIV  (pp.  021-712)  continues  the  same  subject  and  reprints 
various  reports  made  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Eoyal  Commission 
to  examine  certain  phases  of  education.  It  includes  the  report  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  Findlay  on  certain  features  of  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States.  Ho  states  that  his  purpose  is  to  show  the  merits  of  our  system, 
and  liis  work  is  of  value  because  it  brings  our  method  into  comparison 
with  English  ways  of  dealing  with  the  same  problems.  This  report  is 
followed  by  the  answers  to  various  questions  on  secondary  education 
sent  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  includes  the  reply  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  full.  This  is  followed  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Fitch's  discussion  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  England  and  Mr.  M.  E. 
Sadler's  report  on  the  leaving  examinations  as  conducted  in  secondary 
schools  in  Prussia,  a  paper  of  value  to  us  in  view  of  the  efforts  we  are 
making  to  find  a  proper  adjustment  between  college  and  preparatory 
schools. 

EDUCATION  IN  POLAND. 

Professor  Schoenfeld  presents  a  review  in  Chapter  XV  (pp.  713-792) 
of  higher  education  in  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  Poland.  This 
review  is  introduced  by  a  historical  statement  dealing  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  literary  life  in  Poland  while  its  autonomy  was  still  intact. 
The  extent  of  Poland,  the  structure,  beauty,  and  strength  of  its  lan- 
guage, the  founding  of  the  University  of  Cracow,  the  rise  of  Polish 
schools  at  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  work  of  John 
Amos  Comenius,  the  revival  and  the  renationalization  of  iiublic  instruc- 
tion by  Stanislas  Konarski  in  the  eighteenth  century  are  traced  briefly. 
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This  is  followecl  by  sections  dealing  with  the  present  couditloxi  of 
higher  education  in  Itassian,  Austrian^  and  Prnssiftn  Poland,  in  which 
the  methods  and  aims  of  each  of  these  Governments  are  pointed 
oat.  Attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
Poland  gathered  in  the  various  hbraries  of  that  eoun<a*y,  public  and 
private. 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN   IN  EN<JI-AND. 

A  chapter  has  been  prepared  for  this  report  on  ^Facilities  for  the 
university  education  of  women  in  England  ^  (pp.  805-891).  This  move- 
ment was  preceded  by  the  establishment  of  "local  examina^ons" — 
first  for  boys  and  then  for  girls — ^held  by  the  **  delegacy  for  local  exami- 
nations," which  has  the  business  ymrt  of  all  women's  examinations  in 
charge.  The  Oxford  Association  for  the  Edncation  of  Women  makes 
the  arrangements  for  instructing  women  who  desire  to  be  trained  at 
Oxford,  and  by  the  appointment  on  its  council  of  representatives  fh>m 
women's  colleges  it  informally  licenses  these  colleges.  The  first  scheme 
for  lectures  and  classes  at  Oxford  dates  from  1865;  a  new  plan  devel- 
oped in  1873;  in  1884  the  first  university  examinations  were  open  to 
women,  and  in  1893  the  educational  committee  of  the  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Women  was  formed.  Women  may  attend  lecture 
courses  at  Oxford  independent  of  this  association,  but  their  prosi>ect9 
are  better  if  they  are  connected  with  it.  The  examinations  leading  to 
a  degree  in  arts  (which  at  Oxford  include  law,  science,  and  theology) 
are  open  to  women,  but  not  the  medical  examinations.  The  regula- 
tions and  studies  for  the  B.  A.  examinations  are  fully  described.  The 
methods  of  study  include  university  lectures  by  professors,  readers, 
and  tutors;  also  lectures  provided  by  agreement  among  the  different 
colleges,  and  there  arc  lectures  given  for  each  college  separately. 

Somerville  College,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  and  St.  Hugh's  Hall  are 
described,  and  their  purjwse  in  the  education  of  women  indicated. 

Tlie  woman  movement  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  aimed  "  to 
place  the  work  of  women  students  on  lines  exactly  i>arallel  to  those  of 
the  men."  In  1881  the  women's  colleges — Girtonand  N'ewnham  (which 
arc  fully  described) — ^received  their  first  formal  acknowledgment  from 
the  nniversity.  Although  degrees  were  refused,  students  who  fulfilled 
certain  conditions  were  admitted  to  "the  iDievious  and  the  tripos 
examinations."  Such  women  students  as  have  satisfied  the  examiners 
in  a  tiipos  examination  receive  a  certificate  from  the  university  indi- 
cating the  conditions  of  admission  to  examination.  Women  are  not 
members  of  the  university,  but  of  colleges  wliich,  in  theu*  corporate 
capacity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  university  and  have  to  submit  to 
rcguhitions  laid  down  by  the  university.  The  real  difTerenoe  in  the 
relative  i)osition  of  the  men  and  w^omen  students  is  that  the  former 
may  use  B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  while  the  women  receive  OJily  a  diploma  and 
can  not  claim  a  degree.  They  are  admitted  to  the  honors  examination, 
but  are  excluded  from  the  ordinary  pass  degree.    The  matter  of  exam- 
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inatioaa  is  of  the  utmost  eonseqaeoee  in  English  uniyeraities,  tho  work 
of  the  classroom  being  but  secondary.  The  real  work  at  the  women's 
colleges  consists  in  the  preparation  for  final  honors  examination  (or 
triposes),  and  no  atadent  can  present  himself  for  a  tripos  more  than 
once. 

THE  BDUCATIONAX   STATUS  OF  WOMEN. 

The  aim  of  this  chapter  (pju  893-976)  is  to  present  the  ccmditions 
governing  woman's  education  in  different  countries,  as  far  as  such  infor- 
mation can  be  gained  from  authoritative  sources — such  as  school  laws, 
governmental  reports,  and  other  official  publications.  Discussions  of 
the  latest  movements  are  presented;  the  date  of  the  opening  of  foreign 
universities  to  women  and  the  professions  o\}eii  to  them^  there  and  here, 
have  been  indicated. 

THE   CHAUTAUQUAN  EDUCATION. 

In  his  monograj^  on  Chautauqua,  a  social  and  educational  stndy 
(Chap.  XIX),  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams  treats  this  peculiarly  American  phase 
of  university  extension  and  summer  school  work  with  a  fullness  which 
it  has  never  received  before.  Chautauqua  is  viewed  as  a  social  institu- 
tion; its  history  is  traced  and  its  educational  value  emphasized;  a 
third  part  is  devoted  to  the  new  Catholic  summer  school  of  America. 

Dr.  Adams's  work  is  complemented  by  a  check  list  of  American  sum- 
mer schools  (Part  II,  Chap^  XXXVI),  in  which  the  history  of  the  sum- 
mer school  is  briefly  traced.  This  is  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  the 
subject  snd  a  list  of  such  schools,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  scope 
of  this  work,  the  time  of  sessions,  and  the  chief  officer. 

AGBICULTUSAL  ANI>  MEOHANIOAL   COLLEGES. 

Chapter  XXVI  of  Part  II  has  been  compiled  as  a  general  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  institutions  endowed  by  the  national  laud 
grants  of  1862  and  1890.  This  statement  is  preceded  by  a  historical 
review  of  the  early  attempts  to  introduce  the  subjects  of  physics, 
chemistry,  manual  arts,  and  agriculture. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL   SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Marcel  Baudouin,  delegate  from  the  French  Government  to  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  visited  a  large  number  of  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  in  the  United  States,  including  those  as  far  west  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  afterwards  published  an  elaborate 
report  upon  the  institutions  visited.  Some  extracts  from  his  report  are 
presented  (Chap.  XXIX  of  Part  11)  in  order  to  indicate  how  a  competent 
observer,  fiimiliar  with  the  conditions  of  professional  instruction  in 
Europe,  has  been  impressed  with  institutions  of  like  order  in  America. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  to  which  he  says  only  one  in  Europe  can 
be  compared  in  hygienic  resources  and  harmouious  arrangement,  the 
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Urban  Spital  at  Berlin,  receives  a  full  description.  The  arrangement 
of  this  institution  was  not  determined  npon  until  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  many  plans  by  architects  and  physicians  and  after  many 
months  spent  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  in  the  examination  of  hospitals 
in  Franco  and  Germany.  The  intellectual  culture  and  professional 
knowledge  of  the  nurses,  as  well  as  the  comx)ensation  received  by 
them,  also  elicited  comment. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  was  taJ^en  as  typ- 
ical of  the  schools  exclusively  for  women,  and  the  medical  school  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  impor- 
tant in  the  United  States. 

Roosevelt  and  Bellevuo  hospitals,  and  Yale,  Clark,  Harvard,  McLean, 
Cornell,  Michigan,  Colorado,  and  other  schools  and  hospitals  also 
receive  attention. 

THE   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  rapidly  growing  tendency  to  modify  the  character  of  the  local 
school  community  makes  of  interest  a  study  of  the  features  of  the 
school  district  as  it  appears  in  the  several  States.  In  Chapter  XXXIV  of 
Part  II  the  character  of  the  administration  of  school  aflFairs  is  given 
for  each  State,  especially  with  reference  to  the  financial  matters  of 
each  local  community. 

THE   TRANSPORTATION   OP   CHILDREN. 

A  compendium  of  information  relating  to  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  and  from  school  at  the  public  expense  is  given  in  Chapter  XXXV 
of  Part  II.  Eecourse  has  been  had  to  transportation  in  several  States 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  consolidation  of  rural  ungraded 
schools.  The  district  system  of  management  of  school  affairs,  which 
was  evolved  in  the  laudable  attempt  to  x)laut  a  school  within  the  reach 
of  every  child,  encouraged  the  establishment  in  thinly  populated 
localities  of  numbers  of  small  and  weak  schools,  often  having  an  aver- 
ago  attendance  of  less  than  ten,  sometimes  of  less  than  five  pupils. 
This  undue  nuiltii)lication  of  small  schools,  resnlting  in  a  dilution  of 
the  school  resources,  has  long  been  recognized  as  economically  waste- 
ful; that  such  schools  are  in  addition  pedagogically  inefficient  has 
been  brought  into  prominence  of  late  years  through  the  contrast 
aiibrded  by  the  modern  graded  school  with  its  improved  organization, 
equipment,  course  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  management, 
and  especially  its  well-trained  and  well-paid  teachers.  As  the  defects 
of  the  small  district  schools  have  become  more  apparent  the  tendency 
toward  consolidating  them  into  a  system  of  strong,  centrally  located 
graded  schools  has  become  more  i)ronounced. 

The  adoption  of  the  town  system  of  school  management  in  several 
States  has  pav^ed  the  way  for  consolidation ;  in  fiict,  has  been  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary,  by  bringing  all  the  schools  of  each  town  under 
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one  control.  The  chief  difficulty  now  iu  the  attempt  to  make  one  cen- 
tral school  take  the  place  of  several  scattered  ones  is  to  render  such  a 
uuion  school  accessible  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  discontinued  schools. 
The  expedient  of  transporting  at  the  public  expense  pupils  who  may 
live  too  fur  to  wallc  has  been  resorted  to  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  a  lesser  degree  elsewhere,  and  has  been  in  general 
found  to  work  satisfactorily.  There  is  effected  a  saving  of  funds,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  children  have  the  advantages  of  better  schools. 
In  the  chapter  to  which  I  have  referred  have  been  collected  reports  of 
State  and  local  school  officials  detailing  their  experience  in  the  con- 
veyance of  pupils  to  school,  which  will  bo  of  use  to  those  contemplat. 
ing  taking  steps  iu  that  direction. 

CONTBIBUTIONS   TO  EABLY  EDUCATIONAL   HISTORY   OF   THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

The  Bev.  A.  D.  Mayo  contributes  to  the  present  report  three  chapters 
(XXXVII-XXXIX,  of  Part  II)  on  the  early  history  of  the  American 
common  school.  He  treats  with  considerable  fullness  the  history  of 
the  establishment  of  State  school  funds;  education  in  the  Northwest 
during  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic  (1790-1840),  and  the  Amer- 
ican common  school  in  INew  England  for  the  same  period. 

OLD-FIELD   SCHOOLS  OF   GEOBGIA. 

Chapter  XLII  of  Part  II  contains  a  sketch  of  domestic,  social,  and 
school  life  in  middle  Georgia  during  the  period  of  first  settlement  by  the 
whites,  and  a  description  of  the  schools,  known  as  ^^  old-field  schools," 
down  to  the  founding  of  academies.  In  a  region  nearest  the  border  of 
civilized  and  savage  existence  many  were  the  straits  to  which  the  ear- 
liest settlers  were  subjected  in  their  efforts  at  society  organization,  and 
particularly  at  obtaining  for  the  young  even  rudimentary  education. 
Some  of  those  straits,  somewhat  peculiar  because  of  remoteness  from  edu- 
c<itional  centers  and  other  accidents  in  their  condition,  are  described  in 
this  chapter.  Characteristics,  i)ersonal  and  professional,  of  old-time 
rural  schoolmasters;  their  text-books,  methods  of  teaching;  their  con- 
stantly varying,  yet  ever  brief  sessions;  their  discipline,  direct  and 
vicarious;  their  schoolhouses;  their  holidays,  voluntary  and  enforced; 
games,  dressing,  etc.,  of  school  attendants.  The  account  herein  con- 
tained is  founded  upon  entirely  reliable  reminiscences  of  many  eminent 
Georgians  whose  educational  beginnings  were  in  those  schools. 

THE   ATLANTA  EXPOSITION. 

The  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
the  fall  of  1895,  was  an  event  which  attracted  wide  attention  as  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  enterprise  of  the  new  South.  The  conditions 
seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  extremely  unfavorable.    The  Columbian 
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Exposition  at  Chicago  was  still  so  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  one  that 
any  similar  effort  would  at  once  excite  comparison  with  it,  and  without 
the  tremendous  resources  and  prestige  of  the  Chicago  undertaking  it 
seemed  folly  to  attempt  another  pretentious  exposition  so  soon.  More- 
over, the  country  was  in  a  state  of  financial  depression  that  threatened 
disaster  to  new  enterprises,  and  altogether  there  seemed  little  hope  of 
creditable  outcome  to  the  affair.  But  such  was  the  energy  with  which 
the  idea  was  pushed  and  such  was  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  who 
supported  it  that  a  measure  of  success  attended  the  Atlanta  Exposi- 
tion that  was  truly  remarkable.  It  was  not  directly  a  financial  success. 
Few  expositions  have  been.  But  it  did  succeed  in  advertising  the 
cities  of  the  South  and  the  resources  of  its  agriculture  and  mines. 

The  report  of  the  agent  of  this  Bureau  at  the  exposition  is  presented 
as  Chapter  XLIII  of  Part  II.  In  it  will  be  found  a  description  of  the 
exposition  in  general,  a  report  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  other  papers. 

ENGLISH  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  THE   AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

Chapter  XLIV  of  Part  II  deals  with  English  methods  of  teaching  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  prepared  in  accord 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Plimsoll,  late  member  of  Par- 
liament and  widely  known  for  his  efforts  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
the  sailor.  He  believes  that  much  ill  feeling  toward  England  has  been 
engendered  by  the  teachings  of  the  school  histories  of  the  United  States. 
Teachers  of  our  national  history  in  our  schools  will  compare  with  inter- 
est the  extracts  from  English  text-books  here  given  with  the  corresi)ond- 
ing  passages  in  our  own  text-books. 

CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  The  Honorable  The  Secretary  of  State,  this 
office  has  been  furnished  with  several  valuable  reports,  made  to  the  Con- 
sular Bureau  of  the  State  Department,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
various  features  in  the  school  systems  of  Germany,  Italy,  etc.  The 
following  are  published  in  the  present  reiwrt:  "Summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Educational  Congress,  Havre,  1895,"  by  H.  R.  Bigelow, 
United  States  consul  (pp.  303-305);  "Public  instruction  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,''  by  Geo.  H.  Murphy,  vice  commercial  agent  (pp. 
471—173) ;  "  Government  pensions  for  public  school  teachers  in  Belgium," 
by  Geo.  W.  lloosevelt.  United  States  consul  at  Brussels  (pp.  1105-1107). 

I  append  hereto  a  list  of  the  blank  forms  of  inquiry  sent  out  to  obtain 
the  statistics  for  the  tables  of  this  report. 

1  have  tlie  honor  to  be,  very  resi^ectfull}^,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Commisswner. 

Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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List  of  blank  forms  of  inquiry  sent  out. 
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Schedulea, 

20 
30 
18 
40 

40 

38 

22 

33 

0 
42 
17 
15 
15 
13 
15 
10 

9 
27 
28 
33 
37 
33 
83 
25 

jl 

Where  information  Is  tabulated  in  report  for 
1894-95. 

SUito  svBtcms.  - 

50 

574 

348 

4,712 

2.180 

481 

163 

51 

16 

65 

151 

149 

72 

45 

39 

0 

131 

35G 

520 

37 

88 

27 

01 

162 

200 

1,200 

1,000 

15,000 

7,500 

1,000 

400 

100 

80 
100 
300 
275 
125 
00 
75 
15 
800 
1.250 
1,200 
150 
250 
150 
250 
600 

Tables  1-20.  pp.  xxxv-LVir. 
Tables  1-5.  Chap.  1;  detail  tables  In  Part  in. 
.Detail  tables  in  Part  III. 

CitV  AYBtOIDH .  .................... 

City  and  village  systeras 

Fablic  secondary  schools 

Private  secondaxy  schools 

UalTersities  and  colleges 

Colleges  for  "wonien 

Tables  1-10, 23-48,  Chap.  II;  detail  tables  in  Part 

Table's  U-22,  49-65,  Chap.  II;  detaU  tables  in 

Part  III. 
Tables  1-11,  Chap.  IV,  pp.  153-lCO,  and  tables 

1-19,  pp.  188-206;  detail  tables  in  Part  III. 
Tables  1-7,  Chap.  IV,  pp.  172-177,  and  tables  1-9, 

pp.  209-217;  detail  tables  in  Part  III. 
Tables  1-5,  Chap.  IV.  pp.  181-184.  and  tables  1-13, 

pp.  221-233 ;  detail  Ubles  in  Part  lU. 
See  Part  III 

Schools  of  technoloirv 

TTnivomitv  oxtoDftion     •.•••••••• 

A irricultnra.1  colloees 

Tables  in  Chap.  XXVI :  detail  tables  in  Part  III. 
Tables  in  Chap.  V;  detail  tables  in  Part  III. 
Tables  in  Chap.  V;  detail  tables  in  Part  III 
Tables  in  Chap.  V;  detail  tables  in  Part  III. 
Tables  in  Chap.  V ;  detail  tobies  in  Part  III. 
Tables  in  Chap.  V ;  detail  tables  m  Part  III. 
Tables  in  Chap.  V;  detail  tables  in  Part  III. 
Tables  in  Chap.  V ;  detail  tables  in  Part  111. 
Tables  1-21,  Chap.  HI ;  detail  tables  in  Part  IH. 
Detail  tables  in  Part  III. 

Medical  schools 

Tbiiulo^riciiil  ftchools •  •.•••••*..•• 

Law  Bcnoolii  -.«•..  •.•-•.•«•••...• 

Dental  schools 

Schools  of  pharmacy 

Veterinary  schools 

Schools  for  nurses 

IT^orxnal  schools 

Couimcrcial  schools 

Institutions  for  the  blind .  / 

Institutions  for  the  deaf. 

Institutions  for  feeble-minded.. . 
Keform  schools 

Detail  tables  in  Part  III. 
Detail  tables  in  Part  III. 
Detail  tables  in  Part  III. 
Detoil  tables  in  Part  III. 

Schools  for  the  colored  race 

Chap.  XXXI. 

STATISTICS  OF  STATE  COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
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Tablk  1. — The  Wal  population^  the  mkool  populaiiofty  and  the  adult  male  populath 


state  cr  Territory 


Uiiited  States 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
SouUi  Central  Division  ... 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division ...^.... 


Nortli  Atlantic  Division  : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  (1894) 

Vonnon  t 

Mnssachnsetta 

Rhode  Island 

Couuf^ticnt « 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (18Si^ 

Maryland 

District  of  Colambia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  (1884) 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia  (1894) 

Florida  (1894) 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1804) 

Alabama  (18d4) 

Mississippi 

Lrfjuisiana 

Texas  (1894) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

X orth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoU 

Michigan  (1894) 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota  (1894) 

South  Dakoto  (1894) 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Weatem  Division: 

Montana 

W  voming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  (1894) 

UUh 

Nevada  a894) 

Idaho  (1894) 

Washington 

Oregon 

California « 


Bstimated 
total  pop- 
ulation in 
1895. 


6S,  748. 950 


18, 894, 800 

0, 429,  400 

12,259.300 

24,415.000 

3, 750, 450 


650,100 

389.000 

332,500 

2,  474,  000 

401, 700 

799,500 

6,390,000 

1,632,000 

5,826,000 

173.200 
1,101,000 

271.100 
1,690,200 

828,500 
1. 719, 000 
1,238,000 
1,954.000 

454,400 

1,970,000 
1,825,000 
1,703,000 
1,431,000 
1.234,000 
2,582,000 
1, 249, 000 
205,300 

3.788,000 
2,274,000 
4,387.000 
2,227,000 
1, 920,  000 
1.020,000 
2,064,000 
2,948,000 
268.700 
401,300 
1,121,000 
1,390,000 

195,000 
•5,150 
520,100 
175,000 
74,990 
284.900 
43,010 
116,  700 
474,900 
400,100 
1, 390, 000 


The  school  population. 


Estimated  number  of  children 
5  to  18  years  of  sgo  in  1895. 


Males. 


10,201,025 


2,409,902 
1,617,360 
2, 154,  520 
3, 018, 090 
461,753 


80,820 
43,400 
42,260 

281,900 
48,750 
94,540 

784,300 
a  214, 532 

819,400 

24,750 
161, 700 

33,340 
291.  030 
140.850 
307,130 
232,  «00 
350,800 

75,760 

326,000 
317,800 
308,200 
265.300 
211,000 
458,700 
226,100 
41,420 

543,500 
338,700 
(;24,200 
311,850 
289,  (KM) 
237,500 
316,200 
462.700 
37, 910 
60,130 
172,600 
223,900 

17,790 
10. 510 
57,860 
25,170 

9,360 
43,490 

4,773 

10,250 

55,180 

64,500 

186,600 


Females. 


Total. 


10, 006,  522     20,  328, 147 


2, 391,  327 
1,590.500 
2. 097,  750 
3, 538,  070 
448,875 


79,060 
43,300 
39, 710 

283,  700 
49, 190 
93,  020 

785.700 
a  210, 427 

806,600 

24,080 
160,600 

35,330 
286,200 
137,  750 
300, 610 
227,  700 
342,900 

75,240 

319. 200 
306.700 
299,800 
257.200 
209, 100 
447,600 
219,500 
38,650 

631, 200 
332,600 
615, 800 
306,650 
284,700 
233.000 
306,400 
464,400 
35,450 
67,370 
165,200 
215.300 

17,430 

9,790 

56,540 

24,120 

9,430 

42,470 

4,635 

15,340 

62,620 

53,400 

163,100 


4,801,229 
3, 207,  860 
4. 252.  270 
7, 156, 100 
910,628 


159,900 

86,700 

81.  070 

565,600 

97.940 

188, 160 

1, 570, 000 

a  424. 950 

1, 620,  0(K) 

48,830 
332,300 

08,070 
577, 320 
278,000 
007,  740 
459,  700 
693,  700 
151,000 

615,200 
624,500 
608,000 
522,500 
420,100 
906,300 
445,600 
80,070 

1,074.700 
071, 800 

1,240,000 
618,  5C0 
673,  700 
470, 500 
622,600 
917, 100 
73,360 
117,500 
337,  700 
430,200 

35,220 
20,800 
114, 400 
49,290 
19.060 
85.960 
9,408 
31,590 
107,  800 
107,900 
329,700 


Percent- 
age of 
males. 


50.48 

50.20 
50.42 
50.67 
50.56 
60.71 


60.53 
60.00 
61.55 
49.83 
49.77 
50.24 
49.95 
50.09 
60.38 

GO.  69 
60.18 
48.65 
50.41 
50.66 
60.54 
60.46 
50.57 
50.17 

50.53 
50.89 
60.69 
50.78 
50.22 
50.61 
50.75 
61.73 

50.57 
60.45 
60.34 
50.42 
50.37 
50.48 
60.70 
50.45 
61.67 
51.16 
51.08 
50.98 

50.52 
51.78 
50.56 
61.07 
50.52 
50.59 
50.73 
51.43 
51.20 
50.52 
50.54 


Estimated 

niimlMT  of 

males  21 

years  of 

ago 
and  over. 


18,665,410 


5, 484.  000 
2, 140,  540 
2,  821.  200 
6,  777.  90a 
1,  434,  870 


197,000 
122,  ItO 
101,  700 
734,  710 
116,300 
240, 100 

1,885,000 
467,  HO 

1,  620,  000 

48.0C0 
285,900 

75. 740 
386,600 
197.000 
36i,  ICO 
253,  300 
423,  3C0 
111,  710 

477, 700 
415, 500 
365.  603 
299,300 
276. 400 
619. 103 
285.400 
82,200 

1,048,0C0 
616,  800 

1,  230,  cob 
056,800 
525,  500 
469. 700 
561,600 
776,  500 

82,  :jco 

118,  100 
319,  .100 
373,  300 

96,530 

42,  3i>0 
2^8,  ICO 

51,  400 
20,800 
69,  4 CO 
19,  610 

43,  5C0 
190,  TOO 
142.  .000 
531,  Wd 


a  State  school  censos. 
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Table  2. — Belaiion  of  the  school  population  to  the  total  population  and  to  the  adult  male 
population;  proportion  of  the  white  school  population  of  foreign  hirth  or  extraction; 
percentage  of  foreign  horn  of  total  population. 


Number  of  children  5 
to  18  years  of  age  to 
every  100  persons  of 
the  total  population. 

Number 
of  adult 
males  to 
every  100 
children 
5  to  18 
years  of 

Percent- 
age of 
white 
children 
5  to  18 
years  of 
age  that 
were  of 
foreign 
bhrth  or 
parent- 
age in 
1890. 

Percentaee   of 
bom  or  total 
tion. 

foreien 
popula- 

State  or  Territory. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

9 

United  States 

31.27 

80.04 

29.61 

01.4 

33.5 

14.44 

13.32 

14.77 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

"Western  Division 

28.30 
33.02 
33.92 
32.40 
25.57 

26.87 
82.24 
33.13 
30.63 
25.13 

25.39 
34.04 
34.76 
29.33 
24. 33 

114.4 
66.8 
65.9 
94.6 

156.7 

45.8 

6.6 

8.6 

41.5 

44.7 

20.49 
2.85 
3.62 
17.97 
31.64 

10.40 
2.29 
3.08 
16.80 
28.29 

22.34 

2.35 

2.93 

18.16 

25.46 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

28.01 
24.75 
27.15 
25.51 
25.66 
25.  PO 
28.00 
29.01 
30.55 

31.84 
31.30 
27.01 
32.30 
34.13 
33.60 
33.15 
34.42 
84.03 

34.41 
34.13 
84.40 
33.70 
31.11 
34.80 
34.16 

25.71 
22.80 
25.96 
23.98 
24.64 
24.97 
26.32 
27.98 
29.43 

29.11 
29.89 
26.87 
32.43 
33.87 
32.30 
33.21 
33.17 
32.82 

33.14 
33.44 
33.37 
34.12 
31.93 
32.60 
83.15 

24.60 
22.29 
24.65 
22.87 
24.38 
23.54 
24.57 
26.04 
27.02 

28.19 
29.28 
26.88 
34.16 
33.62 
35.35 
37.14 
35.50 
33.23 

82.76 
34.22 
86.70 
36.69 
84.04 
36.10 
35.68 
30.18 

28.37 
29.64 
28.26 
27.77 
29.88 
28.93 
30.17 
31.11 
S  27.80 
i  29.29 
80.12 
31.50 

18.06 
21.33 
22.00 
28.07 
25.42 
32.45 
21.87 
27.07 
22.09 
26.96 
23.72 

123.7 
140.8 
124.1 
129.9 
118.7 
127.6 
120.1 
109.9 
99.6 

100.1 
88.7 

110.3 
67.0 

.70.7 
59.9 
55.1 
61.0 
74.0 

74.0 
66.5 
00.1 
67.3 
65.8 
68.3 
04.0 
102.7 

97.6 

91.9 

99.2 

106.2 

91.6 

99.8 

90.2 

84.7 

112.2 

100.5 

94.5 

85.0 

274.0 
208.8 
181.8 
104.3 
156.4 
80.7 
209.3 
137.9 
185.3 
132.1 
101.3 

25.0 
38.4 
83.4 
60.5 
62.4 
64.6 
64.8 
48.3 
32.3 

17.3 

24.4 

26.3 

2.8 

5.0 

.7 

2.3 

2.1 

11.5 

8.7 
2.9 
3.2 
3.1 
17.8 
16.0 
3.5 
9.6 

30.4 
17.8 
47.0 
66.1 
72.4 
76.4 
42.6 
22.5 
80.3 
61.2 
42.1 
26.4 

49.4 
47.2 
86.3 
13.2 
57.1 
66.6 
60.8 
41.1 
39.3 
27.9 
51.8 

7.80 
0.30 
14.27 
24.24 
25.40 
21.14 
25.97 
20.85 
15.48 

7.31 

10.68 

12.34 

1.12 

8.87 

.28 

1.14 

.94 

2.65 

4.80 
1.63 
1.00 
1.85 
8.53 
7.62 
1.04 

9.07 
13.34 
12.33 
24.87 
26.76 
20.88 
23.83 
19.60 
13.73 

6.46 

8.86 

9.64 

.97 

2.95 

.27 

.77 

.60 

3.68 

3.61 
1.08 
.77 
.81 
6.76 
7.20 
1.29 

11.94 

New  Hampshire 

19.21 

Vermont 

13.26 

MaA<tachusettfl.  .t.. .,,,,,- 

29.35 

Hhodo  Island 

30.77 

Connecticut 

24.60 

New  York 

26.19 

New Jersov ............ .... 

22.77 

Pennsylvania 

16.08 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

7.81 

Maryland 

9.05 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia       

8.15 
1.11 

"West  Virginia 

2.48 

Nort  h  Carolina 

.23 

South  Carolina 

.54 

(ieorgia 

.66 

Florida 

5.86 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

3.19 

Tennessee  ................. 

1.13 

Alabama 

.98 

Mississippi 

.62 

Louisiana.  ................ 

4.45 

Texas  

6.84 

Arkansas 

1.26 

4.43 

Nortli  Central  Division: 

Ohio   ..^ 

31.74 
33.75 
32.24 
80.28 
33.57 
32.45 
33.06 
33.67 

^23.74 

28.07 
29.83 

10.20 
9.39 
22.47 
31.90 
16.78 
.35. 05 
12.50 
11.30 
26.96 
n.  34 
21.48 

29.75 
81.87 
30.66 
28.37 
30.85 
30.43 
31.40 
32.35 

24.34 

29.88 
81.73 

17.10 
18.06 
18. 72 
29.85 
19.59 
33.39 
18.22 
22.98 
27.19 
28.63 
25.03 

13.98 
8.42 
20.28 
22.63 
34.56 
36.55 
17.14 
12.91 

^  83.95 

25.00 
18.28 

38.74 
88.53 
16.65 
6.12 
60.15 
35.38 
44.25 
52.57 
20.97 
12.76 
37.45 

12.35 
7.29 
18.96 
23.73 
30.82 
34.28 
16.11 
9.76 

88.32 

21.53 
11.05 

29.42 
28.14 
20.48 
6.73 
88.69 
80.56 
41.20 
80.59 
21.04 
17.45 
83.87 

12.61 

Indiana 

6.67 

Illinois         

22.01 

Michigan 

25.97 

Wisconsin 

80.78 

Minnesota  ................ 

35.90 

Iowa    ..................... 

16.05 

Missouri 

8.77 

North  Dakota     

5    44.58 
\    27.69 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

19.13 

Kansas         ................ 

10.36 

"Western  Division : 

Montana  .................. 

32.61 

24.57 

Colorado  

20.38 

Now  Mexico 

7.33 

AriKO::a 

Utah 

Nevada           .............. 

81.52 
25.52 
32.14 

Idaho           

20.09 

25.76 

18.27 

California    

30.32 

STATE   COMMON-SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 
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Table  3. — School  ages  of  the  several  States — State  school  censuses. 


State  or  Territory. 


Kortb  Atlantic  Divi«ion: 

MaiDe 

New  Uampehire 

Vej-mont 

Massac  liusetts 

Shode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsj'lvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia, 
irida.. 


Florid 
South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

N'ortli  Central  Division: 

Oliio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

NewMexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Xevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliibmia 


Age  for 

free 
school 
attend- 
ance. 


6-21 

Overs 

S-21 

No  limit. 

Over  5 

4-16 

5-21 

^-20 

fl-21 

fl-21 
5-20 
Over  0 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


6-21 
6-20 


7-21 
5-21 
6-18 
8-17 
&-21 
ft-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-20 
4-20 
6-21 
6-21 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
5- 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
5-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 


Age  for 
compul- 
sory 
attend- 


8-15 
6-16 
a-15 
68-14 
7-15 
8-16 
&-16 
7-12 
8-13 

(/i 

U) 

AC- 16 

I/* 

U> 

if) 

<^> 
t/J 

(/) 

(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 

S-14 

if) 
7-14 

i8-14 
7-14 
8-16 

(/) 

(/) 


c8-U 
8-14 


8-14 


a-14 
a-16 


a-14 

a-14 

8-14 
8-16 

a-14 

8-14 


School  census. 


Date  of 
latest 
school 

census. 


1895 

(fl) 
1895 
1894 
1896 
1894 
1895 
1895 

(«) 

1893 

1895 
1895 
1895 

1&3 
1892 

1805 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1894 
1895 
1895 

1895 
1895 
1805 
1894 
1895 

1895 
1895 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1895 

1895 

1&5 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 


Ace  of 
children 
enumer- 
ated. 


4-21 


6-21 
6-15 
0  6-15 
4-16 
4-21 
6-18 
a-13 

6-21 


6-18 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 


6-18 
6-21 

a-20 
6-21 
7-21 
5-21 
6-18 
8-17 
6-21 
0-21 

6-21 
ft-21 
6-21 
6-20 
4-20 


5-21 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
6-21 

6-21 


6-21 
6-21 
a-18 
6-18 
0^21 
&-21 
6-21 
4-20 
S-17 


Number  of  children  enumerated . 


Male. 


42,208 
'86*908 


214,532 
15,827 


339, 475 
151, 504 


74,680 
369,916 


281,  555 


333, 071 
230.823 
44,343 

596,352 
410,281 
078,067 


342,083 


302,  364 
479, 208 


180,335 
252,966 

19,841 


60,416 


8,120 
38,978 


60,664 
'i«3,*674 


Female. 


41,404 
'86,267 


210,427 
17,758 


826, 068 
137, 770 


69,420 
357,632 


269,976 


340.681 

218. 118 

41, 293 

562,906 
388,636 
655,334 


332,520 


360. 577 
465.727 


171,611 
243,472 

19,411 


59, 617 


8,083 
38,691 


58,693 
'i66,66« 


Total. 


208,042 


83,712 
408,898 

73. 175 

170. 589 

d  1,115, 052 

424,959 


33,C85 


66,014 
665.533 
289,274 
662, 573 


604,971 
144,106 

727, 548 
708,471 
679, 697 
641.531 
400,502 
693.752 
448,941 
85,636 

1, 169, 2.58 
798, 917 

1,334.0U1 
606,234 
674,  G12 


712,941 
044.935 
57,631 
105, 175 
851.816 
496,428 

39,252 


120,033 
48,733 
16,203 
77,669 
13, 301 
85,606 
119,  357 
126.945 
323,130 


a  School  census  imperfect  under  the  present  system. 

6  8  to  15  where  manual  training  is  taught. 

e  Inclusive. 

din  villages  and  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  over. 

e  First  school  census  will  be  taken  in  1896. 


/  No  compulsory  law. 
a  No  school  census. 
A  Law  not  in  furco. 
{  Police  ceiiHiis. 
j  In  cities,  7-10. 
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Tablk  4. — Xumber  ofpupiU  enrolled  in  the  coitimon  svhooU  at  rarious  penodB,  and  the 
relation  of  the  enrollment  to  the  school  population. 


Namber  of  different  papils  ©nrollwl  tlnr- 
iiig  tlio  Bchool  yc&r,  excluding  duplicates. 

1879-80. 


1870-71. 

*J        I        3 


irnitwl  States 7,  561, 582   0, 867, 505 


Xorth  Atlantio  DlviHion.  2, 743, 344 


South  AUautic  Division 
South  Central IMviaion  . 
Ifortli  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


603,610 

767,830 

3,300,660 

146, 120 


Xortli  Atlaatio  Division : 

Maiuo 

!Now  IlaiDpshlro 

Vonnont 

Ma-tsaclinsett  B 

Ivhode  Island 

Oonnccticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pcnnsj'lvania 

South  Atlantio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columl>ia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kcutucky 

Teunewco 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Dlvisicm: 

Ohio 

Ind  iana 

Illinois 

Michi£:an 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  DakoU 

Nobrnska 

KauHOS 

Western  I^vision: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wa.shington 

Oregon 

Caliloruia 


2, 030, 345 
1.242,811 
1.371,975 
4,  033, 82S 
288, 546 


18S9-90.        1801-05. 
4         !         5 


12,722,581  'l4, 201, 752 


3,112,022 
1, 785, 486 
2,293,670 
5. 015, 217 


3,411,862 
1, 980, 587 
2,  719, 256 
5, 408, 928 


515,677         681,169 


Per  cent  of  school  population 
(5  to  18  years  of  age)  enrolled. 

1870-71.  1879-80.  1889-90.  1894-95. 


152,600 
71, 957 
65,  384 

273, 661 
34,000 

113,  588 
1,028,110 

169,430 

is34,614 

20,  058 

115,  683 

15, 157 

131,068 

76,999 

116,000 

66,056 

49.578 

14,000 

178,457 
140,000 
141, 312 
117,000 
57,630 
«3,504 
60,927 


149, 627 
64,341 
75.  238 

306,777 
40,604 

119,604 
1,031,503 

204,961 

937, 310 

27, 823 
102,431 

26, 439 
220, 730 
142,850 
252,612 
134,072 
236,533 

39,315 

276,000 
300,217 
179, 490 
2.36.  G54 

77,n42 
220,000 

81,972 


719, 372 
450.057 
672,787 
292,466 
265,285 
113,983 
841,938 
830,070 

I  1,060 
23,265 
89,777  I 

1,657  ! 

450  ' 

4,357 

1,320 

0 

16,092 

3,100 

006 

5,000 

21,000 

91, 332 


720, 400 
511,233 
704,041 
362, 656 
299, 457 
180.248 
426,057 
462,  «86 

13,718 

92, 549 
231,434 

4,270 
2,007 

22,119 
4,755 
4,212 

24, 326 
9,045 
5,834 

14,  780 

87, 533 
158,765 


139,676 

59, 813 

65,608 

371. 492 

52,  774 

126,505 

1,042,160 

234, 072 

1, 020.  522 

31,481 
184, 251 

36, 906 
342, 269 
193,064 
322,  533 
201,260 
381.  297 

92,472 

399,660 
447, 950 
301,  615 
334,158 
120,253 
466,872 
223,071 


797,4.'50 
512,  955 
778,  319 
427,032 
351,723 
280,960 
193.  267 
620.  314 
35,543 
^8,043 
240,  300 
399,322 

16,080 

7,052 

65.490 

38,215 

7,989 

37, 279 

7,387 

14,311 

55,964 

63.254 

221,758 


135,596 

a  62, 437 

64,918 

412, 953 

57, 071 

138, 882 

1,158,343 

274. 270 

1. 100, 400 

h :»,  174 

204,744 

41,557 

355,066 

217,  708 

a  370, 890 

223.021 

a 436, 682 

a  06, 775 

467,971 
a  483, 156 
a  306, 014 

350, 615 

155,026 
a  598, 606 

299,293 
57,674 

817. 490 
529,345 
878, 538 
a  468, 079 
397, 471 
350. 104 
533, 824 
644, 577 
a  47, 861 
a  87, 629 
272,290 
381, 123 

26,840 
11,053 
90,532 
24,220 

oil.  320 
02,109 
06,827 

o  24, 266 
90,217 
83, 024 

250, 701 


77.95 
.'10.  51 
34. 17 
76.87 
54.77 


75.17 
50.74 
40.43 
75.84 
04.96 


68.61  i      69.85 


70.45  I 
59.  2i  I 
00.  U  I 
70.46 
70.01  I 


71.07 
01.73 

o;;.  06 

75.58 
74.80 


87.35 

89.80 

85.88 

01.31 

81.32 
87.21 

71.28 

72.34 

71.76 

72.56 

59.24 

59.59 

62.65 

80.83 

76.07 

72.02 

82.98 

77.10 

70.71 

63.20 

64.77 

62.21 

76.35 

74-37 

69.53 

50.04 

65.20 

86.10 

40.70 

58.13 

60.37 

41.60 

55.40 

63.10 

32.84 

45.00 

80.61 

40.47 

00.21 

75.27 

31.23 

55.87 

58.30 

27.28 

40.50 

47.08 

11.80 

46.24 

56.45 

2L21 

44.16 

71.10 

65.64 
74.05 

82.00 

88.21 

40.36 

42.60 

65.83 

40.60 

61.20 

70.62 

24.78 

25.87 

31.56 

21.00 

42.40 

69.60 

40.20 

30.81 

65.41 

84.04 

76.00 

76.64 

76.64 

82.80 

70.21 

81.01 

74.61 

71.07 

70.68 

78.06 

73.45 

73.02 

73.78 

69.77 

75.92 

75.87 

74.50 

84.44 

83.52 

85.51 

56.03 

68.85 

74.43 

1  30. 26 

41.68 

C71.20 
\  81. 04 

58.70 

68.48 

75.35 

74.22 

73.23 

88.56 

70.24 

63.77 

71.14 

45.34 

77.44 

54.46 

42.28 

60.82 

72.20 

4.42 

13.32 

42.25 

53.16 

52.72 

53.30 

50.61 

55.  26 

53.07 

70.73 

73.80 

46.06 

77.85 

62.  CO 

69.00 

72.30 

70.58 

67.73 

75.02 

74.78 

63.63 

73.37 

77.38 

84.78 
072.03 
79.16 
73.0:i 
59.10 
73.80 
73.77 
04.55 
68.03 

587. 03 
03.  53 
60.50 
61.68 
78.14 

a61.04 
48.51 

a  62. 97 

a  64. 10 

72.51 

a  77. 30 

a  50. 32 

67.10 

37.11 

a86.04 

67.10 

72. 03 

76.07 

78.87 

70.87 

a  75. 84 

69.28 

74.42 

85.74 

70.29 

004.55 

074.72 

8J.63 

80.74 

76. 20 

51.46 

79.10 

49.13 

a5S.5J 

7J.33 

a 72.  57 

a  70.  81) 

83. 73 

76.97 

70.03 


o  In  1893-91. 


h  In  lSl>l-92. 
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TAiiLK  5. — The  $ckool  enrollment  of  ISOi-Boy  claasified  by  aex;  per  cent  of  the  male  and  of 
the  female  ackool  population  enrolled;  also  of  the  total  populaVion, 


I 
SUto  or  Territory.         |_ 


Whole  number  of  different 
pvpils  cnrotlod. 


IVr  cent  of  school  population 
(5  to  18  yeara  of  age)  en- 
rolled. 


Uiiitcd  State* . 


^oTi\\  Atlantic  Diviiikni . 
^Sotttli  Atlantic  Division  . 
Soutli  (Vntnil  Division.. . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Weetcru  Division 


.1. 


Korth  Atlxmtie  Division: 

Maine 

H&yf  Harapshiro 
(1893-SM) 

Termont 

Masaaehasetts 

Khndo  Inland 

Conuectient 

If ew  York 

New  Jersey 

l*cnn»ylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1891-02) 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virfrinla 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  (1893-M) 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  ( 189J-94) 

Florida  (1893-04) 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentncky 

Tonncseeo  (1893-94) 

Alabama  (1893-94) 

Mississippi 

liOiii  ^iana 

Texa3(  1893-94) 

ArkauL<uis 

Okia  lioma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indictna 

Illinois 

MicUiKan  (1893-94) 

Wisconsin 

Minucsuta 

Iow» 

Mis»onri 

North  Dakota  (1893-94). 

Kontli  Dakota  (1893-94). 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arisona  (1803-94) 

Utah 

Nevada  (1893-94) 

Idaho  (189a-94) 

Washington 

Orrffon 

California 


32,003 
33,706 


29,177 
'i38,'764 


19.465 
181, 832 
114,747 
188.333 
110. 415 
218. 046 

48, 251 

240.808 
249,415 


176. 072 
78,522 
301.850 
153.  881 
29, 771 

421,418 
268,490 
440,  045 
236. 389 
202, 849 


326,  871 
25,065 
46,349 
140,540 
104,464 


6.C38 
45, 743 


31, 160 

3,403 

12.568 

45.916 


I 


126, 877 


Female.  I      Total. 

I  ^__ 


Female. 


30.43^1 
31, 212 


28.794 
136,' 506 


22,092 
174, 154 
102, 961 
182,  557 
112,  C06 
218, 630 

48,524 

227, 163 
233,  741 


174, 9i3 

77,404 

296,752 

145,  411 

27,903 

396,072 
260,855 
432. 493 
232. 590 
104. 622 


317, 706 
22,296 
41, 477 
131, 750 
186, 659 


5,415 
44, 789 


31,000 

3.334 

11.  608 

44,  301 


12  5,  824 


14,201,752 


3^411.862 
1,980,537 
2,719,256 
5,408.928 
C81, 160 


Male  and 
I'emaie. 


69.80 


Per  cent 
of  the 
total 
popula- 
tion 
enrolled. 

20.65 


71.07 
61.73 
63.96 
75.58 
74.80 


13&,  508 

62,437 

64,918 

412,953 

57,071 

13ft,  882 

1,158,343 

274v270 

1, 106^  400 

33, 174 
204,  744 

41.557 
855, 086 
217,708 
370,  890 
223,  021 
436,  682 

96, 775 

467,971 
483,150 
306,014 
350,615 
155, 926 
508.608 
299,292 
57, 674 

817,  4£0 
529, 345 
878,  538 
468,  979 
397,  471 
350. 104 
533,824 
614.577 
47,  361 
87,826 
272,290 
381, 123 

20,840 
11,053 
90,  532 
24, 220 
11,320 
02, 160 
6,827 
24. 206 
90.217 
83.024 
250, 701 


73.72  I 
79.76  I 


59. 86  i 


04.69 


J 


58.49  I 
62.49  I 
81.45 
61.83 
47.59  , 
62.17  I 
03.70 

73.86  ' 
78. 48  ; 


66.20 
37.22 
63.81 
68.05 
71.88 

77.34 
79.27 
71.45  ' 
75.80  I 
70.20 


70.63 
66.13 
77.07 
81.47 
86.84 


53.64  I 
79.05 


VI.  08 
73.18 
77.34 
83.24 


70. 2D 


58.53 
'64.'30" 


02. 51 
60.83 
74.75 
60.73 
49.46 
63.76 
61.49 

71.15 
76.20 


68.03 
37.02 
66.30 
66.25 
72.20 

74.56 
78.43 
70.21 
75.87 
68.87 


C9.00 
62.89 
72.30 
79.74 
86.70 


55. 31 
70.20 


73. 00 
71.93 
70.20 
84.18 


76.13 


75.02  I 


W.78 

72. 03 
79.18 
73.03 
59.19 
73.80 
73.77 
64.55 
68.03 

67.93 
03.53 
00.50 
61.66 
78.14 
61.04 
48.51 
62.07 
64.10 

72.53 
77.36 
50.32 
67.10 
37.11 
66.04 
67.16 
72.03 

76.07 
78.87 
70.87 
75.84 
69.28 
74.42 
85.74 
70.29 
6i.55 
74.72 
80.63 
86.74 

73,20 
54.46 
79.10 
40.13 
58.50 
72.  33 
72.57 
76.80 
83.72 
76.97 
70.05 


18.06 
21.  CO 
22.18 
22. 15 
l'^.  16 


20.80 

16.05 
19. 52 
16.70 
14.44 

17.  37 
18.13 
16.81 
18.99 

19.16 

18.  C) 
15.30 
21.0  J 

20.  28 

21.  58 
18.0  J 

22.  :-5 
21.:jo 

23.  76 
26.48 
17.07 
2i.G2 
12.64 
23.18 
23. 97 
21.74 

21.58 
23.30 

20.03 
21.06 
20.  70 
21.53 
25.87 
21.87 
17.62 
21.83 
24.28 
27.40 

13.76 

11.62 
17.41 
13.70 
15.00 
23.  47 
15.87 
20.  79 
19.00 
20.75 
18.04 
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Table  6. — Per  cent  of  the  school  population  (i.  e.,  children  5  to  18  years  of  age)  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  for  a  period  of  years. 


Year. 


1870-71. 
1871-72. 
1872-73. 
1873-74. 
1874-75. 
1875-76. 
187ft-77. 
1877-78. 
1878-79, 
1870-80, 
1880-^1, 
1881-«2. 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
188^86 
1880-87, 
1887-88 
188S-80, 
1889-90, 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-04 
1894-05 


Uoited 
States. 


61.45 
62.20 
62.36 
04.40 
65.54 
64.70 
63.02 
65.75 
64.64 
65.50 
65.03 
65.03 
66.39 
66.96 
67.06 
68.14 
67.98 
68.33 
68.20 
68.61 
60.03 
60.06 
68.72 
09.30 
69.85 


Korth  South  iSonth 
Atlantic  '  Atlantic  !  Central 
Division,  j  Division.  'Division. 


77.95 
77.83 
76.79 
77.77 
78.59 
78.55 
76.83 
77.09 
76.18 
75.17 
74.28 
74.56 
74.15 
72.83 
73.23 
72.63 
72.23 
71.60 
70.60 
70.45 
69.85 
69.98 
68.64 
69.63 
71.07 


30.51 
32.27 
35.86 
42.10 
44.61 
46.72 
47.02 
48.85 
46.72 
50.74 
51.49 
51.90 
54.30 
56.25 
57.17 
57.68 
58.98 
58.68 
58.40 
59.22 
59.80 
58.88 
60.03 
61.74 
61.73 


34.17 
37.94 
88.67 
40.82 
42.47 
37.36 
38.51 
43.50 
44.71 
40.43 
47.03 
47.02 
50.68 
53.59 
66.57 
66.82 
50.21 
5a  67 
58.28 
60.14 
02. 51 
63.14 
62.39 
63.37 
63.96 


#^«^rSi  I  Western 
Central  'rM„t^t^^ 
Division.  I>»vi^ion. 


76.87 
77.04 
75.97 
76.98 
77.54 
77.05 
75.60 
77.88 
75.28 
75.84 
74.50 
74.15 
75.13 
75.06 
75.46 
76.08 
75.77 
75.00 
76.63 
70.46 
76.00 
75.85 
75.52 
75.73 
75.58 


64.77 
54.43 
57.52 
61.04 
04.39 
66.37 
60.12 
60.26 
C5.63 
64.96 
64.82 
65.93 
67.05 
68.01 
68.53 
68.03 
C7.97 
68.53 
69.39 
70.01 
73.28 
75.32 
73.51 
73. 3:i 
74.80 
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TABIJ5  7. — The  average  daily  attendance  at  rarious  periodi,  and  its  present  relation  to  Ihr 

enrollment. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  State*  . 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Centml  Division.. 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine   

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia . 
orida. 


Florl 
South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona .*.... 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wash  ington 

Oregon 

Calilbmia 


Average  number  of  pupils  attending  school 
each  day. 


1870-71. 
4, 545. 317 


1,627,208 
368,  111 
635,632 

1,911,720 
102,046 


1879-80. 
3 


0, 144, 143 


1, 824. 487 
770,  798 
902,767 

2,451,167 
188, 924 


100,392 
48,150 
44.100 

201,750 
22,485 
G2.683 

493,648 
86.812 

607.188 

12,  700 
56,435 
10,  261 
77,402 
61,336 
73,000 
44, 700 
31,377 
10,900 

120,800 
83,000 

107,  666 
90,000 
40,500 
41,000 
46.600 


432.452 
295,071 
341,686 
193,000 
132,000 
50,094 
211, 562 
187, 024 

1,040 

14,800 
52,891 

1,100 

250 

2,611 


12,810 

1,800 

GOO 

3.300 

15.000 

64,286 


103, 115 
48,966 
48,600 
233,127 
27.217 
73,546 
573. 089 
115,194 
601,627 

17, 439 
85.778 
20.637 

123,404 
91,604 

170, 100 
90,000 

145, 190 
27,046 

178.000 
208, 528 
117,978 
156,  761 

54,800 
132.000 

54,700 


470, 279 
321,659 
431,638 
240,000 
156,000 
78,400 
25D,  830 
281,  000 

8,530 

00.150 
137,660 

3,000 
1,920 

12, 618 
3,150 
2,847 

17, 178 
5,401 
3,863 

10,546 

27.435 
100,966 


1889-90. 
4 


8.153,635 


2,036.459 
1, 120, 683 
1.467.649 
3, 188. 732 
334. 112 


08.364 
41.526 
45.887 
273, 910 
33,905 
83,650 
642,984 
133. 280 
082,041 

19,649 
102, 351 

28.184 
198, 290 
121,700 
203,100 
147,  7W 
240. 791 

64, 810 

223. 739 
323,548 
182. 467 
207, 704 
87.530 
291,041 
148, 714 


549.260 
342, 275 
538.310 
282, 000 
200.457 
127,  025 
306.  309 
384,627 
20.  C94 
48,327 
140, 139 
243, 300 

10, 596 

4,700 

38,715 

13,000 

4,702 

20,967 

5,004 

9,50D 

36,040 

43, 333 

146,  589 


1804-95. 


9, 387,  507 


2.341.204 
1. 236, 847 
1, 73C,  454 
3,  604. 851 
468.  151 


05.841 
042,030 

42, 740 
313,603 

41.065 

96.213 
757.694 
172. 465 
779, 463 

b  c  22,  693 

121,562 

33,844 

202.530 

140. 485 

a  230, 301 

159,  254 

a  262, 040 

a  64, 138 

272.366 
a343,G64 
a  185, 100 

202,683 

109,435 
0418,060 

174.940 
30, 197 

593, 465 

392.015 

624.900 

a  286, 077 

e  261. 000 
164, 747 
339,300 
426. 610 

a  32.  303 

ac54, 400 

171,850 

258, 173 

18, 051 

c7,074 
60,»43 
15,964 

a  0,921 
40.096 

a  5, 047 

a  16, 030 

61.670 

58.405 

178,  044 


Number 
in  daily 
attend- 
ance for 
each  100 
enrolled. 

6 


66.11 


68.61 
C2.44 
03.84 
66.65 
68.73 


70.68 
a  67. 30 
65.84 
75.95 
70.83 
00.30 
65.42 
62.86 
70.45 

6  068.40 

50.37 

81  45 

56.90 

64.53 

a62.00 

71.42 

a  60. 00 

a  66  27 

58.21 

«71.15 

a  60. 49 

67.81 

70.18 

060.83 

6a  45 

52.36 

72.60 

74.05 

71.12 

a  61. 00 

e65.66 

47.05 

63.56 

06.17 

a68.22 

0061.04 

63.11 

67.77 

67.25 

C64.00 

67.20 

65. 9J 

061.15 

61.49 

073.93 

a66.  16 

68.36 

70.33 

71.00 


a  In  1893-94. 


b  In  1891-92. 


e  Approximately. 
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Ta^lk  8. — (/)  Averatfe  length  of  school  term  at  rarion$  periods,  (2)  Aggregate  vumher 
of  datib'  schooling  given  to  all  pupiU;  the  same  compared  with  the  school  population  and 
uith  the  enrollment. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  I>iviHion  . 
South  Centrnl  Division  .. 
!North  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Ma.HHachasetts 

Khotio  Island 

ConiMctient 

New  York 

Ne  w  J  ersey , 

Pennvylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Viri^nia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tenneabee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Ok  hifaoma , 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Soutli  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Weatei  u  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Average  number  of  days  tho  schools 
were  kept  during  the  year,  a 


1870-71. 


1879-80.  !  1880-00. 


1894-05. 


3       i       4       I       5 


Aggregate 
number  of 
days'  school- 
ing given  in 
1894-95. 


Aver- 
age      Aver- 
number!     age 
of  days*  number 
school-  of  days' 
ing    I  attend- 

given  I  ed  by 
for  each    each 

child  j  pnpil 

5  to  18  eurolled 
years  of      in 

..^^  i,,  '  1 


age,  in 
l{»4-0a. 


1804-05 


132.1  I 

152.0  I 
97.4 
01.6 
133.0 
119.  2  : 


06. 0 
70.0 
115.  G 
109.0 
170.0 
172.4 
176.0 
178.0 
127.2 

132.0 

183.0 

200.0 

93.2 

76.8 

e50.0 

<;  100.0 

50.0 


130.3 


159.2 
02.4 
79.2 
130.8 
129.2 


109.0 
105.3 
125. 5 
177.0 
184.0 
179.0 
178.6 
192.0 
133.4 

158.0 
187.0 
103.0 
112.8 
90.0 
50.0 
70.0 
«05.0 


e  110.0 

C77.0 

66.5 

110.0 

e65.0 

tf  140.0 


165.0 
08.5 
146.7 
140.0 
155.0 
«83.0 
130.0 
90.0 

I  <J76.0 

72.0 
116.0 

«89.0 

e200.0 

02.0 

0111.0 

0 
152.0 
142.0 
e45.0 
i;80.0 
cOO.O 
123.0 


102.0 
68.0 
81.3 
74.6 
78.8 
71.7 


134.7         111.4  '1,327,053,863  I      65.3,        03.5 


166.6 
99.0  ' 


148.0 
135.0 


112.0 
117.7 
136.0 
177.0 
183.0 
182.6 
186.5 
102.0 
147.6 

166.0 
184.0 
178.0 
118.2 
97.0 
59.2 
69. 6 
83.3 
c  120.0 

94.0 
86.0 
73.5 
C86.0 
100.6 
100.0 
C75.0 


152.0 
136.0 
150.0 
150.0 
166.0 
04.0 
148.0 
c  104.0 

C08.0 

82.0 
120.0 

96.0 
119.0 
e  132.0 
111.0 
109.0 
128.0 
143.0 

04.0 
C91.0 

00.0 
146.  G 


1 


166.5 
130.0 
155.4 
156. 0 
158.6 
128.0 
156.0 
129.4 

;  113.0 

i  145.0 
140.0 
135.0 

142.7 

c  120.0 

144.4 

C67.0 
126.0 
133.0 
140.0 
C69.8 
97.2 
118.2 
157.6 


173.5 
106.0 
99.6 
152.9 
142.0 


133.0 
b  124.  75 
150.0 
186.0 
189.0 
183.32 
176.0 
102.0 
158.2 

e  (2  160.0 
186.0 
184.0 
119.0 
101.0 
6  63.1 
70.0 
M10.5 
607.4 

115.0 

6  92.5 

6c73.6 

105.4 

106.0 

6100.0 

116.0 

74.0 

165.0 

6142.5 

162.  8 

6156.0 

6160.0 

6154.8 

160.0 

140.0 

6120.0 

6  c  136.0 

148.  0 

125.6 

147.5 

104.0 

d  150.1 

87.0 

6124.0 

148.0 

6150.4 

6 109. 4 

05.5 

6109.0 

174.2 


I 


406.083,614 

81.6 

119.0 

131.060,930 

40.0 

66.2 

172,  946, 004 

40.7 

63.6 

531. 107  621 

77.0 

101.9 

60.755,604 

73.3 

08.0 

12.746,853 

79.7 

04.0 

6  5, 24a,  243 

663.1 

687.6 

6. 410, 060 

78.2 

08.8 

58,360,898 

103.2 

141.3 

7,931.700 

81.0 

136.8 

17, 637.  767 

03.8 

127.0 

139.794,981 

89.0 

120.7 

34, 640, 156 

81.5 

126.3 

123,311,047 

75.8 

115.5 

c  (£3. 010,881 

<;d74.6 

cdl09.7 

22. 610, 532 

70.2 

110.4 

5,615,375 

81.8 

135.1 

24. 101,  070 

41.7 

67.7 

14.188,965 

50.9 

65.2 

614,531,903 

623.9 

630.2 

11,147,780 

24.3 

50.0 

628.977.273 

6  41.8 

566.3 

6  6,247,041 

641.4 

664.5 

31,322,090 

48.5 

66.9 

631.788,920 

650.9 

665.8 

6  c  13. 512, 300 

6(r22.2 

6e44.2 

20, 390. 426 

39.0 

58.3 

11,697,815 

27.6 

74.4 

641.806.925 

646.1 

669.8 

20,293.040 

45.5 

07.8 

2,234.678 

27.9 

88.7 

07.921.725 

91.1 

110.8 

c  55, 862, 138 

C83.2 

e  105. 5 

101,749,458 

82.2 

115.8 

yc49,i«7,188 

6c67.1 

6c88.4 

c  41, 760,  000 

e72.8 

fl  103.1 

e  2.1. 502,  836 

C54.2 

C72.8 

54. 288,  000 

87.2 

101.7 

55,591.267 

60.0 

86.2 

6  3, 876, 548 

652.8 

681.8 

6  c7,  456.  800 
25, 435, 132 

&C-63.5 

6c84.9 

75.3 

03.4 

32, 426, 529 

73.8 

85.1 

2,661.910 

75.6 

99.2 

995,061 

49.1 

90.1 

c9,1:K,534 

c7d.8 

e  100. 9 

1.  388.  868 

28.2 

57.3 

6  85  J.  204 

645.0 

675.8 

5,034.208 

69.0 

05.5 

6  759.069 

680.6 

6111.2 

6 1. 753.  082 

6  55.5 

672.3 

5, 800, 0.-8 

54.6 

65.3 

c  6. 366,145 

C59.0 

C76.7 

31,015,265 

04.1 

123.7 

a  Certain  States  report  their  school  term  in  months.     Tlicso  have  been  unifomil  v  reduced  to  dayH  by 
lulliplyine  bv  20. 

c  Approximately.  din  1891-02. 


multix)iving  bv  20. 
'6  In  1893-94. 
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Oh9ert€Uion9  on  Table 8, — ^The  "aggregate  number  of  days'  schooling  given*'  to  all 
pnpils  (860  column  6),  which  is  tho  same  thing  ns  tlio  aggregate  number  of  days 
attended  by  all  the  pnpils,  has  been  computed  for  those  States  which  do  not  make  an 
explicit  report  of  this  item  by  multiplying  tho  average  daily  attendance  of  X)npil8 
by  tho  average  length  of  school  term  in  days. 

Conversely,  the  average  length  of  school  term  (column  5)  for  tho  United  States  as  a 
-whole  an<l  for  each  of  its  geographical  divisions  has  been  obtained  by  dividing  the 
aggregate  number  of  days  attended  by  tho  average  daily  attendance. 

By  this  method  the  school  term  of  each  State,  in  tahing  tho  average,  is  in  fact  given 
a  weight  proportioned  to  tho  school  attendance  of  the  State,  as  should  bo  done  under 
a  correct  interpretation  of  tho  expression,  "Average  length  of  school  term."  The 
result  might  more  prox>erly  be  called,  ''Average  length  of  attendance,"  which  is  essen- 
tially what  it  is  desired  to  know. 

A  method  in  use  in  some  States  for  finding  the  average  school  term,  of  a  county, 
for  instance,  is  to  weight  the  different  school  terms  of  tho  towns  or  districts  the 
county  is  composed  of  by  tho  number  of  schools  in  each;  in  other  words,  tho  total 
number  of  days  (or  months)  all  the  schools  of  a  county  were  kept  is  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  schools  to  get  tho  average  time  each  one  was  kept.  So,  in  finding 
the  average  term  for  the  State,  the  school  is  taken  as  the  unit  instead  of  the  pupil, 
the  Bureau's  method.  When  the  schools  differ  much  in  size  (number  of  pupils),  as 
they  do  in  all  mixed  urban  and  rural  systems,  varying  from  some  half  a  dozen  to 
500  or  more  pnpils  each,  the  average  term  obtained  by  this  method  varies  considera- 
bly from  that  obtained  by  the  foregoing.  The  long  terms  of  the  large  city  Hchools 
not  being  given  their  proper  weight,  the  resulting  average  is  too  small.  The  same 
objection  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  weighting  the  school  terms  of  the  different 
counties  or  towns  by  tho  number  of  school  districts  in  each. 

Still  another  method  is  to  add  together  the  scliool  terms  of  the  different  counties 
or  towns  and  divide  by  tho  number  of  such  counties  or  towns;  i.  e.,  tho  simple  arith- 
metical mean  is  taken.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  Indiana  School 
Keport  of  1894  (p.  572)  in  the  return  from  Marion  County,  whero  it  is  stated  that 
14^193  pnpils  in  Indianapolis  attended  185  days,  and  856  pupils  in  West  Indianapolis 
attended  160  days,  while  tho  average  time  the  whole  15,049  pupils  attended  is  com- 
pnted  at  172^  days,  although  nearly  all  (16  out  of  every  17)  attended  185  days.  This 
method,  if  it  can  bo  so  called,  gives  altogether  too  short  an  average  term,  and 
nothing  can  be  said  in  defense  of  it.  It  is  as  if,  wishing  to  get  tho  population 
per  square  mile  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  combined,  wo  said,  Minnesota,  9.86; 
Dakota,  0.92;  average  number  of  persons  per  square  mile  in  the  combined  territory 
(0.924-9.86) -r- 2 =5.39,  instead  of  dividing  the  total  population  of  the  two  States 
by  the  combined  area  in  square  miles. 

The  '' aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance ''  is  a  statistical  item  of  tho  utmost 
simplicity  and  of  great  value,  about  tho  meaning  of  which  there  can  bo  little  or  no 
difference  of  opinion.  Every  teacher's  register  that  records  tho  number  of  pupils 
present  each  day  in  any  school,  as  they  .ill  presumably  do,  contains  tho  data  for 
ascertaining  it  for  that  school  for  the  school  year  by  the  simple  process  of  addition 
or  summing  up. 
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Table  9. — {1)  Length  of  school  term.    (2)  The  aggregate  number  of  days*  echoolinff  given 
compared  with  the  Bohool  population  for  a  period  of  ^  years. 


Year. 


1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1830-81 

188l-«2 

1882-83 

18d3-«4 

1884-85 

1885-^6 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1803-94 

1894-05 


Average  length  of  school  term,  In  days. 


2 

CO 


a 


5 

h 


132. 1 

152. 0 

133. 4 

151.9 

129.1 

154.6 

128.8 

154.8 

130.4 

168.7 

133.1 

158.0 

132.1 

157.2 

132.0 

157.6 

130.2 

160.1 

130.3 

159.2 

130.1 

158.7 

131.2 

100.6 

129.8 

161.0 

129.1 

150.0 

130.7 

163.1 

130.4 

161.6 

131.3 

165.0 

132.3 

164.4 

133.7 

164.1 

134.7 

166.6 

135.7 

168.1 

136.9 

160.1 

136. 3 

160.6 

139.0 

172.5 

141.4 

173.5 

Q 

5 

s 

Id 

l« 

Id 

n 

d  e 

■51 

^1 

A 

JC\ 

A 

1 

1 

t 

^ 

97.4 

01.6 

133.0 

103.4 

07.7 

136.1 

97.4 

80.1 

129.6 

95.6 

81.1 

132.6 

95.2 

81.0 

134.6 

95.6 

82.5 

139.1 

91.4 

80.3 

139.8 

80.7 

86.7 

140.1 

88.6 

81.0 

136.4 

92.4 

70.2 

139.8 

92.4 

82.1 

138.8 

95.9 

82.5 

137.1 

95.9 

82.5 

137.1 

95.6 

85.0 

138.6 

03.4 

87.5 

130.8 

93.4 

86.0 

140.4 

05.3 

87.5 

139. 5 

96.7 

87.6 

144.0 

05.0 

88.0 

147.6 

00.0 

88.2 

148.0 

103.8 

02.0 

145.8 

105.3 

04.1 

146.8 

103.4 

03.0 

146.6 

108.2 

00.0 

147.4 

106.0 

09.6 

152.0 

Pi 

I 


Average  nomher  of  clays'  schooling  giyen 
for  every  child  5  to  18  years  of  age. 


I 


I 


119.2 
121.8 
118.3 
119.0 
132.5 
1.10.3 
130.1 
120.9 
132.0 
129.2 
133.8 
136.2 
132.6 
133.8 
131.8 
130.8 
131.6 
130.7 
135.7 
135.0 
136.9 
139.1 
138.8 
138.8 
142.6 


I 


48.7 
40.5 
47.8 
40.6 
51.0 
61.4 
51.1 
53.2 
52.0 
63.1 
62.0 
52.0 
53.8 
55.5 
50.8 
57.3 
67.7 
58.7 
68.0 
60.2 
60.4 
61.1 
61.4 
63.6 
66.3 


P 

II 


70.2 
68.0 
07.0 
70.4 
72.0 
73.7 
73.0 
75.0 
75.0 
74.6 
72.2 
73.3 
74.4 
72.5 
77.2 
76.7 
77.8 
76.8 
76.7 
76.8 
77.0 
78.5 
7a  5 
81.4 
84.6 


a  a 

0 


18.1 
20.3 
21.7 
24.5 
26.1 
26.8 
26.3 
26.8 
25.7 
20.8 
28.5 
30.6 
32.0 
32.7 
33.7 
83.7 
34.8 
35.6 
36.4 
87.3 
37.0 
37.8 
38.0 
41.6 
40.0 


li 

5 


21.8 
25.8 
23.4 
21.0 
23.6 
20.1 
10.8 
24.3 
23.0 
24.2 
26.0 
25.0 
26.8 
30.0 
31.4 
32.0 
32.1 
83.6 
34.0 
33.0 
35.6 
37.1 
86.6 
40.6 
40.7 


P 

I 


60.6 
60.8 
56.8 
60.8 
60.2 
62.2 
62.3 
04.3 
62.3 
64.4 
62.7 
63.2 
03.0 
67.7 
67.3 
68.7 
68.7 
71.8 
71.6 
71.0 
73.0 
73.1 
74.4 
74.0 
77.0 


45.9 
46.0 
45.0 
46.1 
53.6 
64.4 
64.8 
64.6 
66.7 
64.0 
66.0 
58.0 
57.3 
61.0 
58.3 
60.6 
50.1 
67.8 
61.7 
61.2 
64.0 
08.7 
67.5 
CO.l 
73.3 


Table  10. — Number  and  sex  of  teachers.    Proportion  of  male  teachers. 


State  or  Territory. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 
employed. 

Percentage  of  male  teachers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1870-71. 

1879-80. 

1880-90. 

1894-06. 

1 

9 

128, 376 

3 

267,051 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

United  States 

306,327 

4L0 

42.8 

34.6 

82.4 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

SoQth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

18,430 
20,763 
30.408 
52,671 
6,105 

70,471 
25,063 
27.  301 
121.700 
14,320 

97,910 
45, 810 
67,709 
174,467 
20, 425 

26.2 
03.8 
67.5 
43.2 
45.0 

28.8 
62.5 
67.2 
4L7 
40.3 

20.0 
40.1 
67.6 
82.4 
31.1 

18.8 
45.3 
52.7 
33.2 
23.0 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Mniue 

a  1.206 
6280 

407 
1.040 

172 

378 
5,476 

756 
8,628 

e218 

1,080 

120 

3,030 

3,705 

64,535 

2.140 

6  4.547 

61,204 

a  5, 430 
62,007 

3,214 
10,081 

1,448 

3,255 
30, 148 

4,028 
17,460 

e622 

8,424 

865 

5,263 

2,534 

6  3,825 

2,425 

64.486 

61.629 

6,036 
6  3, 187 

3,711 
12, 027 

1.620 

3.633 
36,624 

5,384 
26,088 

e840 

4,613 

091 

8,202 

6,299 

6  8.360 

4,565 

6  9, 033 

6  2,923 

a24.4 
15.0 
16.5 
12.7 
020.4 
a22.1 
22.9 
32.5 
42.8 

a29.9 

45.0 

8.2 

04.5 

79.0 

a  73.  2 
62.4 
71.4 

a65.7 

a27.2 
16.8 
16.8 
13.2 
20.2 

a22.8 
26.0 
28.6 
45.6 

a  46. 6 

42.0 

7.8 

61.8 

75.2 

a71.3 
59.6 

a05.2 
61.6 

a  16.0 
9.8 
12.0 
9.8 
12.6 
a  13. 4 
16.0 
18.4 
34.2 

a3L0 
27.8 
13.0 
41.6 
63.4 
69.1 
40.6 
63.3 
48.0 

a  18. 2 

New  Uaninshiro    

6  8.8 

Vermont 

13.4 

MaHHAchuHetts 

8.7 

Rhode  Island 

10.6 

Connocticnt 

10  4 

Now  York 

15.4 

New  Jersey 

14.0 

Pennsylvania 

33.1 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

26.0 

Maryland 

24.1 

Di«t*rict  of  Colnmbia 

Virginia 

12.7 
30.6 

West  Virginia 

60.8 

North  Carolina 

65(.2 

South  CuroUna 

46.0 

Geortria .................. 

650.3 

Florida 

644.3 

a  Approximately. 


6  In  1893-04. 


oin  1801-02. 
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Table  10. — Numher  and  $ex  of  teachere.    Proportion  of  male  teachers — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Weat«m  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Nevr  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Wholo  numher  of  teachers 
employed. 


Male. 


4,574 

55,151 

164.108 

3,647 

1,371 

60,563 

4,267 

667 

10,266 
6,631 
7,017 

63,479 
2,340 
2,439 
6,726 
5,814 
6812 

61,868 
2,548 

a  4, 225 

203 

112 

ac700 

343 

6102 

530 

642 

6301 

1,223 

1,180 

1,354 


Female. 


6,377 

63,686 

a  62,440 

4,208 

2,050 

66,809 

2,653 

988 

14,738 
7,238 

18,090 

612,711 

0,988 

8.271 

22,117 
8,673 

61,888 

63,448 
6.943 

o7,601 

675 

362 
ae2,195 

251 
6191 

654 
6  237 
6411 
2,102 
1,976 
5,266 


Total. 


9,951 
68,837 

066,608 
7,855 
3,421 

6 12, 462 
0,020 
1,655 

25,004 
13,869 
25,107 
616,190 
12, 334 
10,710 
27, 843 
14,487 
6  2,700 
64.816 
9,491 
11,916 

878 

474 

a  «  2, 895 

594 

6293 

1,193 

6  279 

6  712 

3,325 

3,162 

6,620 


Percentage  of  male  teachers. 


a60.0 
a  75.0 

66.8 
a60.8 

50.9 
0  77.3 
a  75. 6 


43.2 
60.5 
43.5 
26.3 
a28.8 
33.7 
39.0 
65.3 

a24.7 

51.9 
47.2 

a  60. 3 

a28.6 

48.8 

0  91.7 


55.0 

32.4 

a  64. 3 

a  46. 5 

0  51.7 

40.0 


1879-'80. 


61.6 
74.4 
63.8 
61.2 
46.1 
o75.0 
78.4 


47.8 
57.5 
39.7 
29.2 
28.9 
35.9 
33.6 
58.1 


40.7 
45.1 

88.5 
44.3 
36.4 
78.0 
47.5 
54.5 
46.7 
57.4 
37.4 
48.3 
33.6 


1889-00. 


49.8 
61.8 
62.9 
49.6 
44.7 
61.1 
68.5 


43.1 
51.1 
32.5 
22.3 
19.8 
23.9 
20.6 
44.4 
28.3 
29.0 
27.1 
40.8 

22.9 
22.4 
26.2 

a  62. 2 
38.8 
46.6 
16.3 

a33.4 
40.6 
43.3 
21.4 


1894-93. 


40.0 

658.3 

1663.1 

46.4 

40.1 

652.7 

6L7 

40.3 

41.1 

47.8 

•    27.0 

621.6 
19.0 
22.8 
20.6 
41.1 

630.1 

628.4 
26.8 

a35.5 

23.1 

23.0 

0  024. 2 

57.7 

634.8 

45.2 

615.1 

642.8 

96.8 

37.6 

20.4 


a  Approximately. 


6  In  1893. 94. 


e  In  1892-93 


Tablk  11. — Shotting,  for  a  period  of  years,  what  per  cent  of  the  whole  numher  of  teachers 

are  males. 


Year. 


1870-71 
1871-72, 
lb72-73, 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
187C-77 
1877-78. 
187*-79, 
1870-«0 
1880-81 
1881-82. 
1882-83, 
1883-84. 
1881-83. 
1885-80. 
1880-87 
1887-88. 
1888-89 
1889  JM>. 
1800-01. 
1831-92. 
1892-9:i. 
1893-94 
3804-95. 


United 
BUtcs. 


4L0 
4L3 
41.2 
4L6 
42.2 
42.3 
42.8 
43.1 
43.3 
42.8 
41.7 
39.7 
38.2 
37.9 
37.4 
37.4 
37.4 
36.4 
84.9 
84.5 
33.5 
32.5 
32.0 
32.2 
32.4 


North 
Atlantic 
Division. 


26.2 
26.1 
26.1 
26.8 
26.7 
27.9 
28.2 
28.5 
29.1 
28.8 
27.4 
25.7 
23.9 
23.4 
22.5 
22.4 
22.6 
21.6 
20.2 
20.0 
19.4 
18.9 
19.1 
19.0 
18.8 


Sonth 
Atlantic 
Division. 


63.8 
63.4 
63.3 
02.9 
63.3 
63.1 
62.7 
62.6 
62.8 
62.5 
6L4 
59.4 
57.3 
66.6 
65.6 
54.5 
63.4 
63.2 
6L7 
49.1 
47.0 
46.3 
45.2 
45.1 
45.3 


South 
Central 
Division. 


67.5 
68.3 
68.9 
69.4 
09.1 
08.0 
07.8 
67.7 
67.8 
67.2 
67.0 
65.8 
63.5 
63.2 
62.9 
G2.2 
63.5 
60.7 
68.8 
67.6 
56.4 
65.5 
55.7 
53.7 
52.7 


North 
Ceutml 
Division. 


43.2 
43.4 
42.8 
42.5 
42.5 
42.4 
43.0 
42.8 
42.7 
41.7 
39.9 
37.7 
35.9 
35  3 
34.8 
35.2 
34.8 
84.0 
82.3 
32.4 
31.4 
29.7 
28.7 
29.4 
30.2 


Western 
Division. 


45.0 
43.5 
43.0 
44.5 
44.1 
45.3 
44.4 
4:).0 
42.3 
40.3 
37.3 
37.1 
35.9 
34.5 
34.6 
34.2 
81.5 
33.8 
81.2 
81.1 
30.4 
30.0 
29.3 
29.6 
29.9 
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Table  12. — Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers, 

Note.— Where  nnsnal  Balaries  only  arc  reported,  they  have  been  divided  by  the  number  of  months 
tnn^ht  to  obtain  the  monthly  salary,  not  by  12. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States  a  . 


Xortb  Atlaniie  Birisioii... 
.South  Atlantic  Di\'lsioiia  . 
.South  Central  Division  a  .. 
North  Central  Division  a . . 
Western  Division  a 


North  AtlonUc Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  (1893-94) . 

Vermont 

Massnchnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Ne  w  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  <  188&.IW) 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

V  i  rein  ia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  (1898-94) . . 

Sou  1  h  Carolina 

G  eorfcia 

Florida  (1893-94) 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

■  Alabama 

MiHsissippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas  (1892-93) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  (1891-92) 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

I  ndiana  (1893-94) 

Illinois 

Michigan  (1893-94) 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  (1803-04) 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  (1893-04)... 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Westoni  Di^dbion : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colomdo  (1803-94) 

New  Mexico 

A  rizona  (1801-92) 

Utah 

Nevada  (1803-94) 

_     Idaho 

Wn.shington 

Oregon 

Califumia 


Males.    '  Females. 

I 


«48.82 


61.07 
30.90 
42.75 
45.27 
64.65 


643.31 
49.78 
37.28 
128.55 
101.83 
85.58 

C74.95 
82.59 
44.68 

86.00 

C48.00 

e 111.  63 

82.82 


24.00 
25.46 


35.50 
41.04 


31.55 
34.09 
56.71 
35.76 
34.20 

12.00 
47.60 
51.45 
48.00 
47.80 
46.49 
37.08 
'49.50 
44.75 


44.18 
40.40 

64.13 
58.81 
72. 70 


85.81 
65.46 
101.24 


47.02 

46.41 

C89.00 


$39.41 


43.87 
30.73 
35.54 
86.44 
56.52 


527.74 
27.36 
25. 40 
48.  U8 
50.06 
41.88 

cSl.33 
47.04 
38.34 

34.08 
«4U.40 
C69.00 

26.05 


21.68 
22.32 


34.00 

34.54 
id) 


26.66 
30.73 
46.48 
81.97 
82.90 

SO.  00 
41.2(r 
87.65 
85.08 
35.40 
85.08 
31.  o:) 
42.50 
39.03 


38.66 
33.73 

49.72 
47.24 
63.75 


73.15 
40.19 
63.65 


42.28 

88.27 
<73.10 


a  laclndes  only  the  States  tabulated. 

h  Including  board,  estimated  at  $8.20  for  male  tcaebars  and  $7.70  fo    females 

c  Appmximatoly. 

d  Average  for  both  sexes,  $30.62. 
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Table  13. — Sohoolhoutes  and  school  property. 


State  or  Territory, 


N,.„,berof    ^"'"■"''.d 


Hchool- 
hoaseii. 


United  States 

KoTth  Atlantic  DiviAion 

South  Atlantic  DivUion 

Sonth  Central  Diviaion 

Nort h  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

Xortii  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  (1893-W) 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bliodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

N  c  w  J  ersoy 

Pcnn.«<Tlvania , 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  (189a-94) . 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia  (1888-04) 

Florida  (1893-94) 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Ken  tacky 

Tennessee  (189^-94) 

Alabama  (18K^94) 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  (1893-94) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  (1893-94) 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  (1893-94) .. 

Sonth  Dakota  (1893-94)... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (1893-94) 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  (1893-94) 

Utah 

Nevada  (1893-94) 

Idaho  (1893-94) 

WaMhiugtoB 

Oregon 

California 


valtieot* 
all  Kflino) 
proi>erty. 


237,410 

$439,071,060 

^.1,    '.N-.'J^ 

168,  233,  r.58 

'X\  Oli* 

19.131,821 

4fl,0*8 

22,  678,  783 

100,  TH9 

192,503.915 

10.0^ 

30.  523, 013 

4,  241: 

3.  C77.  715 

1,998 

3,  080.  824 

2,^34 

2,000.000 

a  4,  590 

35, 056.  OUS 

515 

4, 124,  887 

1,832 

8.  4.'V0,  €00 

11,985 

53,40;«.U1G 

1,780 

11.819,712 

14,622 

46, 617. 100 

a  6  497 

6004,420 

02,333 

C  4.  000.  000 

dl04 

3,260,(27 

6,873 

2, 982.  8:9 

5,502 

3. 166.  5::0 

6,657 

1,150.148 

4,052 

810,218 

a  7. 849 

<?2,290,(Ki0 

2,061 

559,637 

8,040 

5, 900.  '*iZ 

6,919 

2,875,062 

06,687 

Cl,  373,  000 

6.264 

1, 636,  05.-> 

o2,746 

e 865,  000 

«9,460 

e  6, 016.0  JO 

5,254 

2,113,123 

718 

1,000.000 

13,030 

38,925,896 

9,327 

<  18,  867. 494 

12,250 

34,731.26;i 

7,769 

16. 584,  399 

6.890 

12,000,000 

6,583 

14. 020,  r,8'J 

13,  613 

15. 645,  543 

10,000 

15, 993.  445 

1,770 

1, 910, 6:w 

3,524 

3. 434.  805 

6,687 

8, 889.  842 

•,337 

11,500,000 

672 

1,  741,  596 

805 

/424,  101 

1,500 

5, 998.  937 

a  499 

272.  200 

a  289 

405,  440 

a  (7  803 

2, 355.  073 

190 

282,  940 

550 

733,211 

1,848 

6, 008,  937 

•  1,795 

2,891,840 

3,464 

16, 408,  630 

a  Number  of  schools. 

b  In  1891-92. 

e  Approximately. 


d  Also  three  rooms  rented, 
ein  1893-94. 


/  Voluo  of  buildings  only. 
*7ln  1892-93. 
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Table  14.— rrira<e  schoole. 
II'OTE.— Many  of  the  reports  of  private  schools  are  incomplete. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Soutl)  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division .  - 
AV  estcru  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

IS  ew  Hampshire  (1893-94) 

Vermont 

Maasachnsctts • . 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York*. 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columhia  (ft) 

Virginia 

West  Virinnia  (1893-94) 

North  Carolina  (1891-92) 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  (1893-94) 

Florida 

South  Ontral  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1891-92) 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Ontral  Division : 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  (1893-94) 

Wiscon  sin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri  (1893-94) 

North  Dakota  (1893-94) 

South  Dakota  (1893-94) 

N  ebrask  a 

Kansas 

Western  Division  : 

Montana  (1893-94) 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (1892-93) 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona •. 

Utah  (1891-92) 

Nevada  (1893-94) 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  (1893-94) 

California 


Number  of  i  Total  pub- 
pupils  in        lie  and 
private      private  en- 
schools,       rollment. 


1,211,220 

15, 412, 972 

7.88 

a508.500 

3, 920, 362 

12.71 

0104,720 

2,085,257 

6.02 

a  161.  500 

2,880.756 

6.61 

a  385. 800 

6, 794, 728 

6.66 

a  50. 700 

731, 869 

6.93 

7,425 
4,211 
04,688 
15, 219 
21,306 
166.860 
45,699 


69,662 
69,129 

477.  641 
73,190 

160,188 
1,824,203 

819.969 


J 


4,429 
25,970 

1,894 
26,198 


31, 332 
381, 956 
220, 709 
361,666 


14, 151 


450,833 


26,400 
45,428 


21,203 
'*2,"325" 


404,371 
632,935 


371, 818 


117.235 
44,842 
60.104 
20, 073 
34, 153 
16, 736 
4(10 
1,888 


8S9 

175 

8,813 

3,906 


10,934 


4.113 

6,112 

20,502 


995, 773 
613, 821 
447,635 
664,650 
567,977 
674, 241 
47, 761 
89,714 


26,559 
11,228 
80,902 
28,126 


66.382 
7,216 


04,830 

83,063 

271,203 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 
in  private 
scliools. 


10.63 
6.00 
13.64 
20.80 
13.30 
12.52 
14.28 


14.14 
6.80 


7.25 

's.'ii 


6.34 
8.63 


5.70 


.77 


11.77 
8.73 

11.21 
3.02 
6.01 
2.48 
.84 
2.10 


3.16 

1.56 

4.71 

13.89 


16.47 
6.38 


4.86 
6.15 
7.66 


a  An  estimate  for  all  the  States  of  fhe  division.  b  White  schools  only. 

Relative  Growth  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  question  as  to  the  telativo  growth  of  pablio  and  private  schools  wonld  seem 
to  admit  of  being  settled  by  a  consideration  of  the  past  and  present  statistics  of  pub- 
lic and  private  school  attendance.  But  the  statistics  of  private  school  attendance 
are  reported  by  only  a  few  States,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  imperfect  and 
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fragmentary.  Tbo  most  complote,  and  apparently  tho  most  reliable,  statistics  of 
private  schools,  running  through  a  series  of  years,  are  furnished  by  the  annual  Stato 
school  reports  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 


RHODK   ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  has  taken  for  about  two  decades  an  annual  school  census,  in  which 
are  reported:  (1)  The  number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  inclusive; 
(2)  tho  number  of  these  attending  Catholic  schools ;  (3)  the  number  attending 
"select"  schools  (these  presumably  including  all  non-Catholic  private  schools) ;  and 
(4)  the  number  not  attending  ony  school.  The  results  at  four  different  epochs  are 
as  follows : 


1880. 

1864. 

188P. 

1804. 

Children  5  to  15  TMrs  (Incliuiye) 

62,273 

4,817 

1.891 

83.504 

12,279 

9.21 

8.62 

64.09 

23.49 

58.858 

6.022 

1.922 

38.152 

12,894 

64,905 

7.974 

1,777 

43.098 

12,056 

73,290 

10.766 
1  673 

Kamber  of  these  reportc<l  aa  attending— 

Catholic  achoola 

Select  acboolii 

Publio  schools 

49,074 
11  877 

Kot  attendinff  anv  school • 

Per  cent  in  achoola : 

Catholic 

10.23 

8.27 

64.82 

21.91 

12.29 

2.74 

66.42 

18.55 

14  00 

Select 

2.15 

Public 

66  97 

Nonatteiifiaiita 

16  19 

Total 

100.41 

100.23 

100.00 

100.00 

During  tho  interval  of  fourteen  years  covered  by  this  table  the  Catholic  schools 
have  made  a  gain  of  5.48  pupils  in  every  100  census  children.  This  gain  has  not 
been  at  tho  expense  of  tho  public  schools,  however,  as  tho  public  schools  themselves 
have  made  a  gain  of  2.98  pupils  in  the  same  interval.  Both  these  classes  of  schools 
have  gained  from  the  ranks  of  the  nonattendants  and  to  a  lesser  degree  iVom  the 
select  schools. 

The  opposition  of  tho  Catholic  Church  to  the  publio  schools  is  based  upon  well- 
nnderstood  grounds,  involving  the  question  of  religious  instrnction  according  to 
its  own  creed  to  the  pupils  of  its  own  faith  as  a  part  of  the  school  course  of  study. 
This  opposition  has  always  existed,  and  the  church  will  doubtless  continue  to  pur- 
sue its  declared  policy  of  establishing  and  maintaining  its  own  schools,  as  there  is 
no  present  prospect  of  any  other  alternative,  tho  question  of  division  of  the  school 
funds  and  of  compromise  sohools  having  well-nigh  ceased  even  to  be  discussed  in  tho 
United  States  generally.  Increasing  density  and  aggregation  of  population  and 
larger  financial  resources  aro  enabling  tho  church  to  carry  out  always  more  effoctu- 
aUy  its  policy  of  educating  its  own  children,  and  to  these  circumstances  may  be 
attributed  the  gain  which  has  been  made  in  the  Catholic  schools  of  Rhode  Island. 

That  there  exists  no  general  dissatisfaction  with  tho  public  schools  on  pedagogical 
grounds,  or  on  any  grounds  that  would  lead  them  to  bo  supplanted  more  or  less  grad- 
ually by  private  schools,  seems  to  bo  established  by  the  figures  relating  to  select 
schools  in  the  foregoing  table,  which  show  not  only  a  relative  loss  in  the  attendance 
upon  these  schools,  but  an  absolute  decrease  of  318  pupils,  whilo  the  number  of 
census  children  has  increased  about  21,000,  and  the  public  school  pupils  over  15,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Similar  results  may  be  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  tho  statistics  of  the  Mas- 
sachnsetts  reports.  Hero  wo  have  no  denominational  classification,  but  a  division 
of  the  nonpublic  schools  into  '^ academics''  and  '' private  schools,'' the  former  class 
probably  embracing  in  a  general  way  the  secondary  schools,  with  or  without  pre- 
paratory departments,  and  the  latter  class  the  purely  elementary  schools.  Moreover, 
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all  the  pii])il«  of  each  elass  are  grreoi,  tiiere  being  so  Age  limits,  as  in  the  cane  ef 
Rhode  Island,  so  that  the  nnmber^f  frapils  iA  school  exceeds  the  total  n  amber  «f 
cliililren  5  to  15  years  of  a^  cnnmerated  by  the  aehofd  censos.  The  returns  of  pri- 
vato  Bcbool  attendance  are  made  in  HaasachuBotts  by  the  local  school  officials  along 
with  their  other  returns,  and  are  not  reported  by  tho  special  census  ennmerators. 
The  results  are  as  follows,  taking  the  same  years  as  before : 


307,821 
10,398 


Chiklren  between  5  and  15  years  (by  BUit«  flohool  oensna) 

Pupils  of  nil  a^es : 

In  ocademuis 

lu  private  schools {      15,801 

In  pabllc  schools ;    306,777 

Pupils  for  OTcry  100  cchool  census  children  : 

In  academies 

In  prlTato  schools 

In  pnblic  schools 


3.38 

5.17 

99.82 


1894. 


400,323 

17,844 
46.  319 
400,609 


4.46 
12.07 
100.07 


Hero  both  classes  of  nonpublic  schools  show  a  gain  in  atteadanoe  ae  compared 
with  tho  school  population;  and  as  the  gain  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  tho 
elementary  C private'')  schools,  they  having  advanced  from  5.17  to  12.07  pupils  per 
100  school  census  children,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive knowledge,  that  the  same  agencies  are  at  work  as  in  tho  adjoining  and  similarly 
situated  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  that  the  inx^rcase  in  the  ''private^'  school  attend- 
ance of  Massachusetts  is  largely  due  to  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  parochial  school 
system.  However  this  may  be,  there  has  been  no  encroachment  upon  the  public 
schools  in  Massachusetts,  which  enroll,  as  compared  with  the  school  population,  a 
number  slightly  larger  in  1894  than  in  1880,  viz,  100.07  per  100  census  childrou  in 
1894  and  99.82  per  100  in  1880. 

COKNECTICL'T. 

In  Connecticut  the  private  school  attendance  can  be  given  only  in  bulk,  without 
elassiilcation.  Tho  private  school  attendants  and  tho  nonattendants  are  reported 
by  tho  school  census  enumerators,  and  limited  to  those  between  4  and  16  years  of 
ago.  Tho  public  school  attendance  is  based  upon  teachers'  reports,  and  includes 
pujiils  of  all  ages.     The  figures  are  a.s  follows : 


Children  ontimerated  between  4  and  16  years  of  ago  (State 

fichoo  1  oonsnfi^ 

Enumerated  children  in  private  schoolfi 

Pupils  of  all  ages  in  publio  schools 

£u  umorated  c  hlldren  i  n  no  school 


Fcr  cent  of  enumerated  children :  { 

In  private  schools 

In  no  school ' 

Pupils  in  public  schools  for  every  100  onumcrated  children . .  J 


1B60. 

1881.      I 

1 

1889. 

1894. 

140, 235 
12,  W3 

110,  G04 
13,565 

150,001  I 
14,580  ! 

123,  28t)  1 
20, 190  '' 

157,243 
18,  269 

127, 080 
29.425 

109, 457 
21.4M 

IM,  048 
29. 382 

T^.^=^=l.- 

- 

= 

- - 

9.02 

9.07 

85.37 

0.68  - 
13.42  ! 
81.80 

11. C2 
18.71 
80.82 

12.  ca 

17.  :\o 

80.28 

This  table  Avould  seem  to  show  that  the  private  schools  have  gained  3.64  pupils 
per  100  census  children  iu  the  fourteen  years,  while  the  nonattondants  have  increased 
7.63  during  tho  same  period,  making  a  total  increase  iu  these  two  classes  of  11.27. 
This  increase  of  11.27  must  have  been  at  the  oxpeuse  of  tho  only  remaining  class, 
i.  e.,  the  public  schools;  but  the  public  schools  have  lost  only  5.09  pupils  (of  all 
ages)  per  100  census  children.  This  inconsistency  can  proceed  only  from  errors  in 
the  reports  of  census  enumerators  or  teachers,  or  both.    In  point  of  fact,  tho  annual 
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State  school  reports  coToriag  the  early  portum  of  the  period  embraced  iu  tbo  table 
make  freqnent  complaint  of  inacmrncies  in  the  school  consus;  that  the  lists  are 
carelesaly  compiled,  '^aro  often  made  without  visiting  families;  upon  estimates" 
(Report  I880,  p.  24),  etc.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  base  upon  such  data  auy  concln- 
si<Hi8  regardins  the  relative  growth  of  public  and  private  sobools,  but  there  arc 
certain  consideratioBS  lieaxmg  v^u  the  matter  which  may  bo  mentioned. 

First.  In  the  case  of  enumerators  making  up  their  lists  without  visitiug  families 
and  upon  estimates,  whether  from  their  own  personal  knowledge  or  from  heara-iy, 
they  would  awnredly  get  their  best  results  iu  the  better  quarter  of  cities  and  towns, 
among  the  old-established  and  well-known  families  of  business  men,  mechanics,  etc. 
Among  the  lower  cloBses  of  laboring  people,  on  the  other  hand,  including  factory 
operatives  and  others  of  migratory  habits  and  difficult  to  keep  run  of,  in  obscure 
quarters  and  in  the  slams,  there  would  be  more  difiposition  for  the  enumerators  to 
shirk  their  work,  and  more  difficnlty  in  doing  it  well  if  they  made  on  honest  effort. 
Now,  it  is  among  these  latter  classes  ilmt  most  of  the  nouattcndauts  are  found, 
especially  in  Connecticut;  and  the  prcsiunptioa  from  the  figures  and  State  reports  is 
that  these  nonattendant«  were  not  hunted  up  and  reported  as  fully  in  1860  as  in  1891. 
There  are,  therefore,  good  gronads  for  surmising  that  the  apparent  large  increase 
in  the  ranks  of  nonattendants  arises  from  imi>erfcct  reports  in  the  earlier  years. 

Second.  What  increase  there  is  in  the  number  of  noDsttendants  is  probably  dnc, 
in  large  measnre,  to  the  growing  indisposition  to  send  children  to  school  at  as  early 
an  age  as  formeriy.  This  trend  of  opinion  found  expression  in  the  Connecticut  law 
of  1877,  which  authorized  school  visitors  to  exclude  from  school,  when  they  saw  fit, 
children  below  the  age  of  6  years.  Six  years  is  now  becoming  generally  recognized 
as  the  x>roper  age  for  a  child  to  begin  bis  school  education.  If  wo  take  the  children 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age  only,  the  number  of  nonattendants  will  be  found  to  bo 
decreasing,  in  Connecticut  in  1884  there  were  2,841  nonattendants  from  8  to  14 
years  of  age,  or  1.90  per  cent  of  the  school  xiopulation;  iu  1894  tbere  were  only  2,292 
or  1.35  per  cent  of  the  school  population. 

Third.  This  withdrawal  of  young  children  from  school  may  also  explain  in  part 
the  comparative  loss  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  apparent  loss  is  occasioned  in  part  by  former  exaggerated  rejKxrts  of  enroll- 
ment. The  same  public  school  pupils  used  to  be,  and  still  are  in  many  localities  in 
the  United  States,  enrolled  in  two  or  more  towns,  schools,  or  even  classes  iu  the 
same  school.  It  was  only  in  the  seventies  that  Massachusetts  began  to  exclude 
duplicate  enrollments  from  the  reports  of  school  attendance,  and  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  practice  of  registering  pnpils  more  than  once  existed  in  Connecticut  ns 
elsewhere,  and  if  the  figures  f<ff  the  earlier  years  in  the  foregoing  table  were  cor- 
rected for  duplicate  registration  i^y  would  probably  be  somewhat  Icbscncd,  even 
to  the  extent  of  shswing  a  gain  for  the  late  years,  instead,  of  loss. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  it  wonld  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  the  figures 
prove  that  the  private  schools  have  been  gaining  in  Connecticut;  at  the  expense  of 
the  public. 
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Table  15. — Reoeipta  of  school  moneys. 


State  or  Territory. 


Uuited  States. 


North  Atlautio  Division . 
South  Atlantio  Division . 
South  Central  Division .. 
Korth  Central  Division.. 
"Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  (1893- 

94) 

Vermont 

Massachosetts 

Ilhode  Island 

Connccticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantio  Division : 

Delaware  (1880-90)  a  . . 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  (1893- 
94) 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  (1893-94) 

Florida  (1893-94) 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1893-94 

Alabama  (1893-94).... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  (1893-94) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  (1893-94)... 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1893-94) 

Illinois 

Michigan  (1893-94).... 

Wisconsin  (1893-94)... 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

M  issouri 

North  Dakota  (1893-94) 

South  Dakota  (1893-94) 

Nebraska 

JCansaa  

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (1891-92) 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  (1893-94) 

Utah  

Nevada  (1893-94) 

Idaho  (1893-94) 

Washington 

Oregon  (1893-94) 

California  (1893-94) . . . 


From  per- 
manent 
funds  (in- 
come) and 
rents. 


From  taxation. 


From  State 
taxes. 


P,33fi,fll2  1(33,5^2,911 


6,332,407 

2,7a7p2a« 


|119,019>9«4 


1,044,708 

4,  589,  521 

73B»  7i(3 


a46, 010 

14,753 

48,822 

6175,944 

9,105 

l<ffi,870 

80, 312 

127,230 

0 

60,000 
55,323 
0 
43,804 
35,134 

0 

0 

212, 052 

35,806 

144, 817 

143,602 

115, 887 

77,946 

48,385 

1, 379, 361 

34,800 

0 

251,569 
583.331 
638,905 
a312, 000 
al90, 000 
418, 172 
235,663 
838,339 
154,126 
146,220 
867,029 
454, 107 

0 

0 

108,463 

0 

O5,770 

0 

98,002 

14, 331 

90,278 

162,948 

a 260. 000 


516, 696 

86,817 

93,556 

0 

118,834 

255,883 

8,856.804 

2, 119, 460 

5,484,316 

<;6,000 
583,974 
0 
930,548 
318,506 

646,543 

437, 143 

1. 008, 752 

100, 874 

1, 707, 438 
1, 252, 233 
513, 674 
923,500 
213, 550 
1, 269, 679 
396,308 
a  56, 025 

1,740,228 

1, 915, 240 

1, 000, 000 

a702,384 

a 584, 145 

733,543 

0 

685,174 

152,867 

0 

105,037 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

a  156, 400 

276,195 

11,941 

0 

0 

0 

2,292,072 


From  local 
taxes. 


44,  143,71^ 
4, 153,  MH 
7,:£SQ,&23 


Total  from 
taxation. 


From  all 

other 

sources. 


Total  reve- 
nue (ex- 
cluding 
balance  on 
hand  and 
proceeds 
of  bond 


*1&3,272,925   |10,S«g,134   |]77,a97.fl01 


5ti,  67a,  UB'J 
y,  4(j7,  6724 
li.V4&5,9I0 
05,629,115 
1U,0I8.13] 


1,265,090         1,781,788 


729,170 

815, 993 

680,580 

774, 136 

10,469,368 

10,469,368 

1, 163, 720 

1,282,554 

1,850,316 

2, 100, 199 

13.865,890 

17,722,694 

2, 261, 513 

4, 380, 973 

11,858,061 

17, 842, 377 

209,000 

215,000 

1.454,051 

2,038,026 

953,155 

953, 155 

805,025 

1. 735, 573 

1,089.197 

1,407,703 

13,823 

659,  866 

75,918 

513,061 

389,702 

1,398,454 

445,967 

546,841 

1,537.854 

3,245,292 

(d) 

1,252,233 

e 141, 861 

655, 535 

176,256 

1,099.756 

582, 077 

705, 627 

764,404 

2, 034, 143 

860,000 

1. 256, 808 

aOl.OOO 

147,025 

9,682,324 

11.422,552 

3, 623, 006 

6,638,336 

13,649,780 

14,649.780 

4,331.515 

6,033,809 

3,510,056 

4, 094, 201 

2, 894, 850 

8. 628,  393 

7,280,107 

7,280.107 

4, 735. 498 

6.420.672 

630.431 

783.  208 

1,006,968 

1, 000. 968 

2, 303, 970 

2, 400, 007 

4,357.902 

4,357,902 

624,789 

524.789 

181, 766 

181,766 

1,462,109 

1,462,109 

119.  673 

119, 673 

a  43.  400 

a  190,  800 

504.  304 

780.499 

83,770 

95, 711 

303,  G41 

303.041 

921,715 

924,  715 

744,  397 

744,  397 

2, 388,  359 

4,081,031 

7,413,602 

fittO,  7o:j 
7,1)3^9,  0t5 
1,1^,288 


64,7111,6126 
10,  680,  783 
1:1,  0^17,  420 
77,3U,iS5l 
ll.^fl.all 


I 
0  !       1,827.828 


60,963 
68,225 
16,044 
65,162 
183.205 
3,473,141 
101,565 
3. 455, 357 

0 
142,255 

0 

44,911 

196,646 

117, 218 
35.020 
64,019 
80,422 

0 

192,442 

9.531 

44.706 

232.964 

181, 907 

0 

5,153 

751,205 
1, 797, 253 
623,979 
817,080 
450,612 
678,  551 
942, 978 
60, 364 
53. 715 
186.669 
681, 033 
119, 576 

86,  616 

4,727 

753, 182 

46, 126 

a41 

62,096 

1.080 

2.794 

14,293 

140,  404 


891. 709 
890,083 
10,661,366 
1,346.821 
2, 458, 274 
21, 226, 147 
4, 609, 774 
20,797,734 

275,000 
2, 2H5, 603 

05:{,  155 
1,824,288 
1, 639, 483 

777. 079 

648. 081 

1,674  525 

662,669 

3,390,109 
1,688,277 

780,953 
1, 222, 408 
1,076,976 
3,595.411 
1, 291. 108 

152, 178 

12,425,320 
7,918,920 

15, 012,  664 
6, 192, 979 
4, 734.  813 
4,62.7.116 
8, 458, 748 
6, 325, 375 
991. 139 
1,  339, 857 
3.457.069 
4,931.645 

561,  405 

186, 493 

2. 323, 7.54 

165.799 

205.011 

842,  505 

194,  793 

320, 700 

1, 029. 280 

1,017  7t9 

5, 007,  md 


a  Approximately. 

b  Includes  tax  on  dogs,  etc. 

c  State  appropriation  for  colored  schools. 


dNot  reported;  a  part  is  included  in 
sources." 
e  Bei>ort  incomplete. 


'other 


STATE   COMMON-SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 
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Table  16. — The  school  revenue  compared  (1)  with  the  adnlt  male  population,  and  (f )  with 
the  Bchool population.    Percentage  analysis  of  the  scnool  revenue. 


state  or  Terrltoiy. 


Averof^e  amount  raised  per  tax- 
payer. 


I 


I 


u 

tit 


Percent  of  tbe  whole  ror- 
enne  derived  from— 


li 


g-0 


I 


s 


lO 


I 


11 


United  States. 


10.45 


$1.78 


$6.38 


$0.91 


$0.52 


$8.74 


4.7 


18.7 


$7.0 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
Sonth  AtUntic  Division . 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


2.29 
1.88 
2.24 
1.12 
1.01 


8.05 
2.53 
1.47 
8.50 
5.07 


1.85 
.81 
.24 

1.05 
.78 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire (1893-94) 

Vermont 

Maasachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania , 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1880-90)  a  . . . 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia... 

Virginia... 

West  VirginU 

North  Carolina  (1803-04) . 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  (1893-94) 

Florida  (1883-94) 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Xentooky  

Tennessee  (1893-94) 

Alabama  (1893-94) 

Missiasippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  (1803-94) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  (1893-04) 

Vorth  Central  Division : 

Oliio 

Indiana  (1893-94) 

Illinois 

Michigan  (1883-94) 

Wisconsin  (1803-94) 

Minnesota 

Iowa... 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  (1893-94). 
South  Dakota  (1893-94). 

Nebraska 

Xmya^v  

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Ck)lorailo  (1891-92) 

2i{ew  Mexico 

Arizona  (1893-94) 

Utah 

Nevada  (1893-94) 

Idaho  (1893-94) 

Washington 

Oreiron  (1893-84) 

California  (1883-94) 


a. 23 
.12 
.48 

5.24 
.08 
.70 
.02 
.27 
0 

L26 

.19 

0 

.11 

.18 

0 

0 

.50 

.82 

.30 
.85 
.32 
.26 
.18 
2.23 
.12 
0 


a. 48 
a. 87 
.89 
.42 
1.08 
1.87 
1.24 
1.15 
1.22 

0 

0 

.50 

0 

a.  19 

0 

4.08 

.33 

.45 

1.17 

a.  50 


2.01 

.71 

.92 

0 

1.02 

1.07 

2.05 

4.54 

8.30 

e.l3 
2.04 
0 
2.41 
1.82 
1.78 
1.73 
2.88 
.90 

3.57 
8.01 
1.40 
3.08 
.77 
2.05 
1.39 
a.  74 

1.00 

3.00 

.81 

al.07 

a  1.13 

1.56 

0 

.88 

1.86 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
a6.25 

3.98 

.61 

0 

0 

0 

4.44 


6.89 
5.97 
6.60 
14.25 
10.01 
7.71 
7.35 
4.84 
7.32 

4.89 

5.09 

12.59 

2.08 

5.54 

.04 

.30 

.92 

3.99 

8.22 
(d) 
e.39 
.59 
2.11 
1.24 
3.01 
01.17 

9.24 
5.81 

11.10 
6.60 
6.77 
6.16 

12.96 
6.10 
7.66 
8.53 
7.22 

11.67 

5.44 
4.29 
7.95 
2.34 
a  1.46 
7.27 
4.25 
6.97 
4.63 
5.36 
4.63 


0 
.51 
.67 
.02 
.47 
.76 

1.84 
.22 

2.13 

0 
.50 

0 
.12 
1.00 
.31 
.13 
.16 
.72 

0 
.46 
.03 
.15 
.84 
.29 

0 
.09 

.71 
2.88 

.51 
1.28 

.87 
1.23 
1.68 

.00 

.65 
1.58 
2.13 


.38 
.11 

4.09 
.90 
0 
.80 
.05 
.06 
.07 

1.01 
.13 


11.80 
4.93 
4.64 

11.41 
8.28 


9.23 
7.31 
&76 
14.51 
11.58 
10.24 
11.26 
9.87 
12.84 

5.78 
7.82 
12.59 
4.72 
8.34 
2.13 
2.16 
3.96 
5.93 

7.09 
8.82 
2.14 
4.08 
3.00 
5.81 
4.52 
2.00 

11.85 

12.68 

12.04 

0.43 

9.14 

9.84 

15.06 

&15 

12.04 

11.35 

10.83 

13.21 

5.82 
4.40 

12.63 
3.24 
6.00 

12.14 
9.89 
7.86 
5.15 
7.54 
0.70 


11.43 
10.20 
10.87 
18.85 
13.75 
13.06 
13.52 
10.85 
12.70 

5.79 
6.94 
13.88 
8.16 
5.8S 
1.28 
1.19 
2.41 
4.39 

5.25 
2.54 
1.28 
2.34 
2.56 
3.97 
2.90 
2.05 

11.56 
11.66 
12.84 
10.01 
8.37 
0.83 
13.59 
6.90 
13.51 
11.40 
10.23 
11.22 

15.94 
9.19 

22.08 
3.30 

10.70 
9.80 

20.70 

10.15 
9.55 
9.96 

15.65 


.9 
4.2 
14.8 
5.0 
6.2 


19.4 
88.1 
48.4 
9.9 
23.  C 


66.2 
51.8 
81.7 
75.0 
61.3 


a2.5 

1.7 

5.5 

51.6 

.7 

6.9 

.1 

2.8 

0 

21.8 

2.5 

0 

2.4 

2.1 

0 

0 

12.7 

5.8 

4.2 
9.0 

14.8 
6.4 
4.5 

38.4 

2,7 

0 

2.0 

7.4 

4.1 

a5.0 

a4.0 

9.0 

2.8 

13.3 

15.6 

10.9 

10.6 

9.2 

0 

0 

4.7 

0 

a2.8 

0 

50.3 

4.5 

8.8 

15.6 

a5.2 


28.3 

9.7 

10.5 

0 

8.8 

10.4 

18.2 

46.0 

26.4 

C2.2 
26.1 
0 
51.0 
19.4 
83.2 
79.7 
60.2 
15.2 

50.4 
78.8 
65.8 
75.5 
19.8 
35.3 
80.7 
a86.8 

14.0 

24.1 

6.8 

all.3 

a  12. 3 

15.0 

0 

10.8 

15.4 

0 

3.0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
a  76.0 

32.8 

6.1 

0 

0 

0 

45.8 


69.2 
81.8 
76.4 
96.2 
86.4 
75.3 
65.3 
49.1 
57.0 

76.0 
65.1 
100.0 
44.1 
66.4 
1.7 
13.9 
23.3 
67.2 

45.4 

(d) 
018.2 
14.4 
54.0 
21.3 
66.6 
a  59. 8 

77.9 
45.8 
85.8 
70.0 
74.1 
62.6 
86.1 
74.9 
63.6 
75.2 
66.7 
88.4 

93.5 
97.4 
62.9 
72.2 
a  21.1 
59.9 
43.0 
04.7 
88.8 
71.0^ 
47.7 


9.6 


11.5 
6.4 
5.1 
0.2 
9.5 


0 
6.8 
7.6 
.2 
4.1 
7.4 
16.4 
2.1 
16.6 

0 
6.3 
0 
2.5 
12.1 
15.1 
6.4 
3.8 
12.3 

0 
12.2 
1.2 
3.7 
21.7 
5.0 
0 
3.4 

6.1 
22.7 

3.8 
13.7 

0.6 
12.5 
11. 1 

1.0 

5.4 
13.9 
19.7 

2.4 

6.5 

2.6 
32.4 
27.8 
a. I 

7.3 
.6 
.8 

1.4 
13.4 

1.3 


a  Approximately. 

b  Includes  tax  on  dogs,  etc. 

c  State  appropriation  for  colored  schools. 


d  Not  reported;  a  part  is  included  in 
sources." 
0  Report  ino.omplete. 


'  other 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  COHMI6SIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 


Tjlblb  n.—ProfrciB  o/Bckool  expemdiimre. 


8t«lcsflr  Territory. 


Total  amount  expended  for  schooU. 


isTo-71.       im^so.       ig8»-9g.        iiu-s&. 


United  StJttta- 


too,  107, 61S 


Xorth  Atlantic  Diviftion. 
Soutli  AtUintie  Dlviaioi}, 
South  Central  Diviiiiin  ,- 
North  Onlrjil  DivMon^^ 
^Western  DivMon  .,.,*... 

North  Atlantic  DivUlon : 

Maine 

Hew  Hampahire 

Vennont 

Massaehnaetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(k'orcia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenuossco 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansaa 

WcRtem  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

lilalio 

AVnshington 

Oregon 

California 


,  I 


Expended  tier  capita  of 
population. 


IFTiV   1879-   1889-   1894- 
TL        80.        90.        95. 


.;l 


fre.  (m.  087  ]t NO,  506, 715   $\7B,  215, 550  <1. 7%  $1. 50 


8 
$2.24 


23,  tee,  sas 
ti,7ei,6ii 

28,  4:^,  033 
2.  2U,  330 


2a,  53^.058 
1,130,492 
4,«72,i29 

3&.S85.()^S 
4,  SB7,  973 


060, 6e2 

418,545 

409,961 

5,579,303 

401.100 

1,480,981 

9,007,904 

2, 302,  341 

8,479,918 

153,509 
1,214,729 
373,535 
567,472 
677,719 
177,498 
275,088 
292,000 
129,431 

1,075,000 

758,000 
370,000 
960,000 
831,834 
850.000 
520,000 


0. 831, 035 
2, 807,  537 
0, 050, 542 
2,  840,  740 
1.9.32,539 
960,558 
3,209,190 
1.749,049 

23,000 

305,520 
904,323 

35,000 

7.000 

07,395 

4,900 

0 

117,000 

85,000 

10,003 

35,000 

100,000 

1,713,431 


1,007,991 
505»839 
440, 217 

4,983,000 
520, 112 

1,406.375 
10,290,977 

1, 873, 405 

7, 309, 082 

207,281 
1, 544, 307 
438,567 
940, 109 
707,553 
370,002 
324,020 
471,029 
114,895 

1, 000, 030 
744, 180 
500,000 
830,705 
411,858 

1,  030, 000 
287,050 


7, 106, 003 
4.401,850 
7,014,002 
2, 775, 017 
2, 177, 023 
1, 328, 429 
4, 484, 043 
2, 075,  364 

245,000 

1, 108, 017 
1,818,337 

78,780 

28,504 

396,227 

28,973 

01,172 

132,194 

220,245 

38,411 

112,  015 

307, 031 

2, 804, 571 


48.1)33,402 
8,  707, 165 
l(i.ff78.CfiU 
fJ2,B23,&«3 
10.213,ei& 


62,  S2o,  m2  2.  38 

lO^OiaOOt)  I     .03 

ia,:i55,  430  I     .73 

77,882,30^  I  2.U 

13,  fisa,  851  2. 15 


1.97 

.68 

.56 

2.03 

2.41 


2.70 

.90 

.97 

2.81 

3.37 


1.827,553 

844,333 

711,072 

8,280,062 

884,900 

2,157,014 

17,643,880 

3, 340, 190 

12, 928, 422 

275,000 
1, 910, 003 

005.777 
1,004,500 
1, 108, 488 

714.000 

450,036 
1, 100,  354 

510.533 

2, 140, 078 
1, 520, 241 

800.000 
1, 109, 675 

817, 110 

3, 178.  aoo 

1,018,776 


Vj  !38 

tl8 

11  26 

^  :-n.:i66 

;;.  s.ij.  J12 

1    :-.7  :I10 

63 

!02 

w.^,J49 

1,190,630 

3, 870, 332 

4, 972. 007 

304,064 
225,000 

1,  081,  370 
85,000 
181,014 
394,685 
161,481 
109,020 
058.111 
805, 979 

5, 187, 102 


1, 810, 050 

a  020, 803 

075,258 

10,001.850 
1, 303, 084 
2, 585, 110 

20, 040, 120 
4,551.631 

18. 002, 051 

6«  275, 000 

2,315,550 

050,530 

1, 807, 502 

1,033,005 

a 783, 405 

522,628 

al,  083, 000 

a  647, 175 

3, 483.  524 

al,  599, 107 

aG03.359 

1, 272,  500 

1, 08G,  040 

a3, 075,  501 

1. 291, 108 

284,  285 

12,  490, 245 

a  7, 010, 195 

15,800,202 

a6, 092, 000 

5. 533, 224 

4,039,402 

7,790,944 

5. 082, 945 

al,  081, 609 

a  1,087, 918 

a,  706,  *^17 

6, 022, 712 

055.579 

189.600 

2, 337, 607 

173, 920 

a  205,  on 

004,468 
a  203, 140 
0  340,332 
1, 170,  401 
al,  238.  Ill 
6, 109, 082 


1.51 

1.65 

1.30 

1.63 

1.51 

1.34 

8.73 

2.80 

2.05 

1.00 

2.74 

2.26 

2.17 

2.03 

2.48 

1.06 

2.30 

1.72 

1.21 

1.41 

1.53 

1.05 

2.77 

2.47 

.47 

.63 

1.26 

1.14 

.16 

.27 

.38 

.33 

.24 

.31 

.00 

.43 

.80 

.65 

.59 

.48 

.30 

.40 

1.11 

.73 

.71 

.44 

.74 

.65 

L02 

.66 

2.62 

2.24 

1.70 

2.27 

2.57 

2.28 

2.83 

1.70 

1.70 

1.65 

2.00 

1.70 

2.70 

2.76 

.90 

1.23 

2.01 

1.81 

2.45 

2.24 

1.83 

1.02 

2.01 

.71 

1.37 

1.44 

2.03 

.06 

.24 

0 

1.51 

1.28 

.02 

1.03 

3.54 

1.17 

1.18 

1.30 

1.50 

1.05 

1.76 

2.03 

3.81 

o 

$2.50 


3.33 
1.13 
1.00 
3.10 
3.01 


2.01 

2.24 

2.14 

3.70 

2.50 

2.80  , 

2.02 

2.31 

2.46 

1.03 
1.83 
3.03 

.07 
1.57 

.44 

.39 

.05 
1.82 

1.15 
.86 
.50 
.86 
.73 

1.42 
.90 


2.80 
a  2. 37 
2.03 
4.31 
3.30 
3.23 
3.28 
2.80 
3.20 

bcl.  03 
2.10 
3.51 
1.07 
1.07 
a. 40 
.42 
a. 80 
a  1.42 

1.77 
a. 88 


a  1.42 
1.03 
1.07 


2.  89  i     a.  30 
2.39  'a3.44 


3.04 
2.55 
2.25 
3.22 
3.34 
2.03 
^3.43 
^3.05 
3.19 
8.48 

2.70 
3.71 
4.08 
.55 
3.05 
1.90 
3.53 
2.00 
2.74 
2.57 
4.20 


3.62 

a  2. 73 

2.88 

3.01 

3.78 

1.93 

a4.02 

a4.2l 

3.30 

3.01 

3.30 

1.00 

4.49 

.99 

0  2.74 
3.41 

a  4. 72 

a  2. 97 
2.47 

a3.17 
i    4.39 


a  In  1893-04. 


b  Approximately. 


«In  1889^00. 
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Tabue  T».^Tke  9ch0ol  ^escpenHUire  c1a99i^. 


Staio  €n*  l^exritoiy. 


rnited  States 

TSorth  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlaatlo  Bivinion 

South  Central  Diriaion 

North  Central  Dlriaion 

Weatcru  Diviaion 

^orth  AQaatic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampabire  (1803-M) 

Vermont 

MasMicbnaettB 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NevYork 

New  Jersey 

Pcnnaylvania 

South  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Delaware  (186»-80)  a 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  a89^^). 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  (1893-W) 

Florida  (1893-W) 

South  Central  Diviaion: 

Kentucky 

Temieasee  (1893-84) 

Alabama  (18«a<M) 

Missiaaippl 

Lomaiana 

Texas  aeoO-M) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Diviaion : 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1893-M) 

Illinois 

Michigan  (1893-S4) 

AViitcoaaln 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  (1803-04) ... 

South  Dakota  a893-»4) ... 

Nebraaka 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico ^, 

Ariaona  (189&4>4) 

Ut4»h 

Nevada  a89J-W) 

Idaho  (1S93-M) 

Washington 

Oregon  (189*-»1) 

CjUil'omia 


For  sites, 
buildlngSf 
fanitnre, 
libraries,  and 
opjiaratua. 


$31,it0,ll25 


13,903,856 
1,  ore.  518 
1,380,180 

13,347,609 
2,183,352 


352,727 

VO,601 

108,090 

2,217.204 

282,737 

638.059 

5,494,199 

1,021,681 

3. 724, 559 

(28,796 
250,387 
103, 534 
185,198 
273,964 
53,892 
22,531 
141,883 
«  20,  333 

570,000 
147,  746 
cl8,230 
37,314 
44,460 
S24,041 
135,820 
112, 519 

1, 350, 057 

1, 550,  551 

5, 169, 249 

785,503 

775, 145 

B07, 325 

736, 720 

608,  825 

260,042 

1B4, 900 

780,  993 

e  160,  459 

138,  724 

15,000 

383,  810 

20,642 

a41, 100 

259,404 

0,939 

63, 485 

154, 112 

286.403 

B08,733 


For  salaries 
of  teachers 


tendenta. 


$113, 604, 8M 


36,874,618 

8,264,970 

11,022.690 

49.263,338 

8,  730, 298 


cl,  016, 000 

622,944 

505.666 

««.  528, 170 

838,577 

1,806,134 

12,906,835 

2,898,942 

9,804,330 

225,000 
1.786,74H; 
666,875 
1,434,182 
997.793 
634,290 
451,943 

1,  514,  708 
533,524 

2,905,524 
1, 336. 025 

616, 668 
1,108,013 

748, 608 
3, 028, 023 
1, 120,  503 

156,086 

8, 20B,  070 
4, 747, 428 
0,405,289 
3, 889,  083 
3, 900,  302 
3.  084, 401 
5,  075, 492 
4, 063, 616 
510,562 
014,  046 

2,  435,  343 
2, 938,  626 

376,522 
148, 800 

1, 262,  091 
128,  782 

a  130, 900 
458, 311 
160,  707 
204,  041 
638.329 
825,043 

4,405,682 


!         Total 

For  all  other  ^,^IJJ°^/,^"™ 
niirnoBfifl  (excluding 
purposes.    |  payment  of 

>       bonds). 


$32,050,157  ,    $178. 215, 5:^0 


12,540,598 


62, 825. 072 


1,278,412 

10,  618,  900 

942.65(1 

13, 355. 430 

15, 271,  296 

77,  882, 303 

2,611.201 

13, 533, 851 

0550,323 

1,819.050 

134,106 

920,803 

270,573 

875,258 

1,914,862 

10,661,356 

241,770 

1,303,081 

280,017 

2,585,1W 

2,543,095 

20,946,129 

641,008 

4,561,  c:n 

5.963,762 

18,  092,  G51 

26,285 

275,  OCK) 

278. 377 

2,  S15,  r.50 

160, 130 

950,  530 

188,261 

1,807.592 

361, 338 

1, 633,  0t:5 

95,214 

783.  4ii;l 

49,154 

533.  C28 

26,415 

1, 683. 0: 0 

93, 318 

047, 175 

8,000 

3, 483,  524 

114,736 

1,509,107 

e  24, 401 

66:1,  :J59 

127, 173 

1, 272,  500 

cZ  282, 978 

1,086,040 

322, 837 

8, 675,  .OOl 

84,765 

1,291,108 

15,680 

284,283 

2,837,216 

12.  496.  2  ir. 

1, 615,  216 

7,010.195 

1, 292, 2C4 

15,  806,  80'J 

1, 467. 564 

6.092  (DO 

857,  777 

5,533,221 

854,  616 

4, 036.  .102 

1,884,732 

7, 79G.  044 

1,020,504 

6, 6«2,  l'4r> 

310,085 

1,081.  G(fO 

588, 072 

1,«K7.918 

543,881 

3,  70(5.  217 

1,897,627 

5,022.712 

140,  333 

655.  r,79 

25,  800 

189.  COO 

691,706 

2, 387.  C07 

24,496 

173.  020 

a  33, 611 

205.J511 

186,  753 

904. 468 

32.404 

2a3,  140 

78.806 

346.  332 

377.900 

1,170,^01 

124,605 

1,238.111 

894,667 

0, 109,  082 

a  Approximately. 

b  Cfty  of  Wilmington  only. 

e  Ke)»ort  incomplete. 


d Includes  paj'inent  of  bonded  indebtvdnrsfl. 
cExpeiidituro  for  furniture,  libraries,  and  appa- 
ratus Jncdiided  in  column  4. 
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Table  19. — (1)  Expenditure  per  pupil  (based  on  average  attendance);  (g)  average  daily 
expenditure  per  pupil ;  {$)  percentage  analysis  of  expenditure. 


State  or  Territory. 


ArerafTO  expenditure  per  pupil 
(for  the  woole  school  year). 


For 

si  ten, 

build- 

ingu, 

etc. 


For 
aala- 
riea. 


For  all 

other 

pur- 

poaea. 


Total 

per 

pupil. 


Expenditure 
per  pupil  per 
day. 


For 

salaries 
only. 


Total. 


Percentage  of  total  ex- 
penditure devoted  to— 


Sites, 
build- 
ings, 
etc. 


Sala- 
ries. 


All 
other 
pur- 
poses. 


lO 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division .. 
South  Atlantic  Division .. 
South  Central  Division. . . . 

Korth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire  (1803- 
M) 

Vermont 

Massach  nsetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Teunsyl  vania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1889-90)  a .. 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

TVest  Virginia 

North  Carolina(l893-94) 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  (1893-94).... 

Florida  (1893-94)  .... 
South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1893-94) . 

Alabama  (1893-94)... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  (1893-94) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1893-94).... 

Dlinois 

Michigan  (1893-94).. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  (l89a-94) 

South  Dakota  (1893-94) 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Mon  tana 

Wy  om  ing 

Colorado 

NewMexico 

Arizona  (1893-94) 

Utah 

Nevada  (1893-94) 

Idaho  (1893-94) 

Washington 

Oregon  (1893-94) 

California 


$3.40 


$12.11 


$3.47 


$18.98 


CenU. 
8.0 


Cents. 
13.4 


Peret. 
17.9 


Per  et. 
63.8 


Peret. 
18.3 


5.94 

.87 

.80 

8.70 

4.66 


15.54 
6.68 
6.85 
13.66 
18.67 


5.80 
1.04 
.54 
4.24 
5.58 


26.84 
8.59 
7.69 
21.60 
28.91 


9.0 
6.3 
6.4 
8.9 
13.1 


2.64 

8.90 
2.55 
7.07 
6.89 
6.63 
7.25 
5.93 
4.78 

bl.21 

2.06 

3.06 

.91 

1.95 

.23 

.14 

.54 

17.32 

2.09 
.43 

e.lO 
.18 
.41 
.77 
.78 

3.73 

2.29 
3.96 
8.27 
2.33 
2.97 
6.05 
2.17 
1.49 
8.05 
8.40 
4.58 
«.72 

7.69 
2.12 
6.31 
1.29 
a  5. 94 
6.47 
1.97 
3.96 
2.50 
4.89 
4.54 


a  10. 54 

14.83 
13.94 
a  20. 81 
20.42 
17.82 
17.04 
16.81 
11.94 

11.45 
14.70 
20.30 
7.08 
7.10 
2.76 
2.84 
5.78 
8.82 

10.66 
3.89 
8.34 
5.47 
6.84 
7.24 
6.40 
5.17 

13.99 
12.09 
15.05 
12.32 
14.95 
18.73 
14.96 
9.53 
15.81 
16.80 
14.17 
11.38 

20.80 
21.04 
20.74 
8.07 
a  18. 91 
11.43 
31.86 
12.73 
10.35 
13.99 
24.74 


a5.80 

3.19 
0.33 
6.10 
5.89 
2.92 
8.86 
3.72 
7.65 

1.33 

2.28 

4.73 

.93 

2.57 

.42 

.31 

.10 

1.45 

.03 
.33 
e.l4 
.63 
d2.08 
.78 
.20 
.51 

4.78 
4.11 
2.08 
4.65 
3.28 
5.19 
5.85 
2.89 
9.62 
10.83 
3.16 
7.36 

7.77 
3.64 
11.87 
1.53 
a4.80 
4.66 
6.42 
4.02 
6.13 
2.11 
5.02 


18.98 

21.92 
22.82 
33.98 
33.20 
28.87 
27.65 
20.46 
24.37 

18.99 
19.01 
28.00 
8.92 
11.62 
3.40 
3.29 
6.42 
10.09 

12.78 
4.65 
8.58 
6.28 
9.93 
8.79 
7.38 
9.41 

21.06 
20.16 
25.40 
19.30 
21.20 
29.97 
22.98 
13.33 
33.48 
31.03 
21.91 
19.46 

36.32 
26.80 
38.42 
10.89 
29.71 
22.56 
40.25 
21.61 
18.98 
20.09 
34.39 


a7.9 

11.4 
9.3 
all.2 
10.6 
9.4 
9.2 
8.4 
7.5 

6.9 
7.9 
12.2 
6.0 
7.0 
4.4 
4.1 
5.2 
8.5 

9.3 
4.2 
4.6 
5.4 
6.5 
7.2 
5.5 
7.0 

8.5 
8.5 
0.2 
7.9 
9.3 
12.1 
9.4 
7.3 
13.2 
16.1 
9.6 
9.1 

14.1 
14.9 
13.8 

9.3 
a  15. 3 

7.7 
21.2 
11.6 
10.8 
12.8 
14.2 


15.5 
8.1 
7.7 
14.1 
20.3 


14.3 

16.8 
15.2 
18.3 
17.2 
14.7 
15.0 
18.2 
15.4 

8.3 
10.2 
16.9 
7.5 
11.5 
5.4 
4.7 
5.8 
10.4 

11.1 
5.0 
4.0 
6.2 
9.4 
8.8 
0.4 

12.7 

12.8 
14.2 
15.0 
12.4 
13.2 
19.4 
14.4 
10.2 
27.9 
29.8 
14.8 
15.5 

24.6 
19.0 
25.0 
12.5 
24.0 
15.2 
26.8 
19.7 
19.9 
19.3 
19.7 


22.1 
10.1 
10.4 
17.1 
16.1 


13.9 

17.8 
11.2 
20.8 
20.7 
24.7 
26.2 
22.4 
19.6 

68.7 

10.8 

10.9 

10.2 

16.8 

0.9 

4.3 

8.4 

e3.1 

10.4 
0.2 

c2.7 
2.0 
4.1 

a8 

10.5 
30.0 

10.0 
10.7 
32.0 
12.1 
14.0 
20.2 
0.4 
10.5 
24.0 
11.0 
20.0 
«3.7 

21.2 
7.0 
10.4 
11.0 
a20.0 
28.7 
4.0 
18.3 
18.2 
23.3 
13.2 


57.9 
77.8 
82.5 
03.3 
04.0 


a  55. 5 

07.7 
01.1 
aOl.2 
01.5 
04.4 
01.0 
03.5 
49.0 

81.8 
77.2 
72.3 
79.3 
01.1 
81.0 
86.5 
90.0 
82.4 

83.4 
83.6 
93.3. 
87.1 
68.9 
82.4 
80.8 
54.9 

00.4 
00.0 
59.3 
03.8 
70.5 
02.5 
05.1 
71.5 
47.2 
54.1 
04.7 
58.5 

57.4 
78.5 
54.0 
74.0 
0  03.7 
50.7 
79.2 
58.9 
54.5 
06.0 
72.1 


20.0 
12.1 
7.1 
19.0 
19.3 


aSO.O 

14.5 
27.7 
18.0 
17.8 
10.9 
12.2 
14.1 
31.4 

9.5 
12.0 
16.8 
10.5 
22.1 
12.1 
9.2 
1.0 
14.5 

.2 

7.2 

e4.0 

10.0 

d27.0 

8.8 

2.7 

6.5 

22.7 
20.3 
8.1 
24.1 
15.5 
17.3 
25.5 
18.0 
28.8 
34.9 
14.4 
37.8 

21.4 
13.0 
29.0 
14.1 
a  16. 3 
20.0 
15.9 
22.8 
32.3 
10.1 
14.7 


a  Approximately. 

b  City  of  Wilmington  only. 

e  Report  incomplete. 


d  Includes  payment  of  bonded  indebtedness. 
e  Expenditure  for  furniture,  libraries,  and  ap- 
paratus included  in  "all  other  purposes.'' 
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Tablk  20. — (/)  School  expenditure  per  capita  of  populaiion;  (f)  same  per  capita  of 

average  attendance. 


Year. 


1870-71.. 
1871-72.. 
1872-73.. 
1873-74.. 
1874-75. . 
187&-7U.. 
1870-77.. 
1877-78.. 
1878-79.. 
1870-80. . 
1880^1.. 
188l-«2.. 
188:2-83.. 
188:^-84.. 
1881-85.. 
t8^>-86.. 
l88e-«7.. 
1887-88.. 
18H8-80... 
1889-00... 
1800-91 . . . 
I8J1-92... 
1892-9:;. . . 
IHOJ-Ot... 
1894-96... 


Expended  per  capita  of  popalation. 


I 


a 
P 


$1.75 
1.83 
1.84 
1.88 
1.01 
1.85 
1.72 
1.67 
1.50 
1.6G 
1.63 
1-70 
1.80 
1.88 
1.90 
1.97 
1.97 
2.07 
2.17 
2.24 
2.31 
2.40 
2.48 
2.51 
2.50 


■3.2 

Is 


$2.38 
2.40 
2.44 
2.51 
2.55 
2.45 
2.29 
2.15 
2.03 
1.97 
2.08 
2.11 
2.22 
2.25 
2.38 
2.36 
2.35 
2.48 
2.59 
2.76 
2.79 
2.04 
3.04 
3.17 
3.33 


i 

5| 

la 

^ 

^ 

>^ 

$0.63 

$0.73 

$2.14 

.68 

.81 

2.31 

.69 

.74 

2.31 

.76 

.68 

2.38 

.80 

.73 

2.36 

.79 

.55 

2.37 

.72 

.51 

2.21 

.70 

.56 

2.14 

.63 

.55 

2.00 

.68 

.65 

2.03 

.72 

.58 

2.09 

.78 

.64 

2.19 

.82 

.68 

2.34 

.84 

.74 

2.48 

.88 

.82 

2.53 

.88 

,87 

2.54 

.90 

.87 

2.55 

.05 

.87 

2.68 

.98 

.94 

2.76 

.99 

.97 

2.81 

1.06 

1.04 

2.85 

1.07 

1,06 

2.94 

1.10 

1.06 

8.07 

1.12 

1.08 

3.10 

1.13 

1.09 

3.19 

s 


$2.15 
2.27 
2.42 
2.40 
2,76 
2.78 
2.61 
2.73 
2.53 
2.41 
2.54 
2.59 
2.74 
2.83 
2.90 
2.88 
2.76 
2.90 
3.28 
3.37 
3.78 
4.03 
3.97 
3.53 
3.61 


Expended  per  pupil. 


Q 

Q 

s 

5S 

;g 

3 

1 

1 

-a 

p 

^ 

t^ 

$15.20 

$1&31 

$10.27 

15.93 

18.80 

10.46 

16.06 

19.80 

9.25 

15.85 

19.89 

9.01 

15.91 

20.17 

8.98 

15.70 

19.14 

8.65 

14.64 

17.89 

7.68 

13.67 

16.55 

7.21 

12.97 

16.05 

6.76 

12.71 

15.64 

6.60 

13.61 

17.14 

7.22 

14.05 

17.35 

7.03 

14.55 

18.17 

7.40 

14.63 

18.37 

7.44 

15.12 

19.19 

7.32 

15.06 

19.11 

7.83 

15.07 

19.38 

7.33 

15.71 

20.60 

7.61 

10.55 

21.64 

7.77 

17.23 

23.68 

7.78 

17.54 

23.66 

8.52 

18.20 

24.89 

8.74 

18.58 

25.91 

8.65 

18.55 

26.44 

8.60 

18.98 

26.81 

8.50 

I. 

S  o 


$9.06 
9.08 
8.39 
7.65 
7.51 
6.70 
6.25 
5.98 
5.65 
5.40 
6.72 
0.26 
6.17 
6.26 
6.74 
6.93 
6.88 
6.60 
7.12 
7.28 
7.78 
7.82 
7.72 
7.03 
7.  CO 


II 


$14.87 
16.36 
10.53 
16.57 
16.69 
16.91 
15.93 
15.08 
14.22 
14.30 
15.19 
15.79 
10.60 
16.90 
17.53 
17.45 
17.45 
18.29 
19.80 
19.70 
19.42 
20.13 
20.62 
20.01 
21.60 


5 

r 


$21.87 
23.57 
25.04 
24.36 
26.85 
26.35 
24.69 
25.82 
23.39 
22.59 
23.81 
24.32 
25.39 
21.69 
26l31 
25.52 
24.85 
27.38 
29.37 
80.57 
3.1.42 
33.55 
33.57 
29.0^1 
28.91 
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PART  I. 

CHAPTER  L 
CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


The  single  constant  factor  observable  in  the  statistics  of  city  schools 
is  progressive  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  au 
examination  be  made  into  the  facts  and  conditions  of  growth  of  the 
cities  themselves  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
growth  of  the  schools. 

Beginning  with  five  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants,  with  au  aggregate 
population  of  108,750  in  1790,  there  has  been  au  increase  at  every  cen- 
sus, both  in  the  total  urban  x>opulation  and  in  the  number  of  cities, 
until  at  the  last  census,  in  1890,  there  were  reported  448  cities,  with 
18,284,385  inhabitants.  In  1790  the  cities  comprised  2.77  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  country;  in  1890  that  ratio  had  grown  to 
20.20  per  cent.^ 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  undoubtedly  that  we  are 
becoming  as  a  nation  less  and  less  agricultural  and  more  given  to 
those  diversified  occupations  for  the  pursuit  of  which  the  conditions 
presented  by  cities  are  necessary  concomitants. 

This  change  in  the  general  character  of  the  population  is  not  peculiar 
to  America,  but  is  noticeable  in  even  a  greater  degree  in  Europe,  Avliere 
in  some  cases,  as  in  Scotland,  the  change  amounts  almost  to  a  social 
revolution. 

The  prime  cause  for  this  extensive  modification  of  social  conditions 
is  due  in  general  to  the  unprecedented  advance  made  in  the  last  cen- 
tury in  the  invention  and  use  of  machinery,  by  which  productive  power 
has  been  enormously  increased.  This  operates  both  to  lessen  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  and  to  increase  that  of  the  city.  By  the  use  of 
improved  labor-saving  machinery  one  man  may  to-day  cultivate  more 
land  and  raise  larger  crops  than  were  possible  to  ten  men  a  century 
ago,  when  most  of  the  Avork  of  the  farm  was  done  by  hand.  Even 
to  day,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the  conditions  are  still  some- 

'  8e«  footnote  on  page  9. 


4  :  %•      •  '•■  i^ijbAfip^  report,  1894-95. 

-,  •  •••  •    •   • 

•    •••!•*•*«•'      *  •**•       • 

wLat  prutittiti0ptii4  sikteA^iA  *dl]owance  is  a  mule  and  two  hands  to  60 
acres.  But,  as  Edward  Atkinson  has  shown,  on  the  great  farms  of 
North  Dakota,  where  machinery  is  used  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
the  labor  of  one  man  is  equivalent  to  the  care  of  2G0  acres.  Even  here 
we  have  the  difference  between  30  and  260  acres  i)er  man. 

The  same  agency,  machinery,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  lessened 
the  number  of  men  required  for  a  given  amount  of  farm  work,  has 
provided  for  the  surplus  laborers  by  transferring  to  the  city  many  of 
the  former  occupations  of  the  farm;  the  manufacture  of  implements, 
spinning,  weaving,  and  the  like  were  formerly  the  work  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  But  with  the  use  of  improved  tools,  which  are  not 
available  to  the  farmer,  and  with  the  help  of  the  steam  engine  these 
things  may  now  be  done  in  the  city  so  much  more  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tiously that  the  farmer  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  confine  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  production  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  to  buy  manufactured  products  fi'om  the  town.  Thus  it  happens 
that  not  only  is  labor  highly  specialized  and  manufacturing  divorced 
from  agriculture,  but  the  importance  and  volume  of  trade- and  transpor- 
tation are  vastly  augmented.  Other  changes  in  this  general  direction 
conduce  to  the  concentration  of  i)eople  in  the  cities,  in  which  nearly 
all  occupations  not  directly  concerned  with  the. production  of  raw  mate- 
rial may  be  pursued  more  conveniently  and  advantageously  than  in  the 
sparsely  settled  rural  communities. 

The  aggregation  of  people  in  close  contact  with  each  other  in  itself 
gives  rise  to  new  needs  that  must  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  other 
industries,  giving  employment  to  still  more  people,  who  must  also  live 
in  the  cities.  The  same  density  of  population  makes  possible  greater 
combinations  for  education,  business,  or  amusement  than  would  be 
practicable  in  the  country.  The  graded  school,  the  daily  newspaper, 
the  library,  the  theater,  the  opera,  and  many  other  agencies  that  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  living  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  attain  their 
highest  development  in  the  city,  and  some  of  them  can  exist  nowhere 
else.  Such  attractions  lure  men  to  the  communities  in  which  thsy  exist 
and  indirectly  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  industries,  for  men  unable 
to  find  a  place  in  those  already  existing  invent  new  ones  in  order  to  be 
near  the  attractions  they  desire,  and  by  presenting  novelties  create  a 
demand  for  them.  Thus  cities  increase  of  their  own  momentum,  and 
in  their  development  grow  from  mere  appendages  to  surrounding 
agricultural  regions  into  great  centers  of  dominating  influence. 

The  agricultural  districts,  in  turn,  feel  the  reaction  from  the  growth 
of  the  cities.  The  demand  for  provisions  is  greater,  because  there  are 
more  people  who  must  buy  them.  Machinery  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
manufactured  articles;  they  are  used  more  freely  and  in  greater  quan- 
tities, so  that  the  market  for  raw  material  is  extended.  It  followp^ 
then,  since  more  of  farm  products  are  required,  that  there  is  not 
usually  any  decrease  in  the  number  of  people  in  the  country  surround-- 
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ing  the  cities,  though  there  may  be,  and  iu  fact  usually  is,  a  great 
change  amoug  individuals.  But  such  is  the  facility  of  transportation 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  that  if  the  territory  contiguous 
to  a  city  is  not  favorable  to  agriculture  because  of  poverty  of  soil, 
adverse  climate,  or  other  reasons,  it  is  not  able  to  compete  even  in  the 
production  of  raw  materials  with  localities  more  favored  by  nature 
even  though  the  latter  may  be  far  removed  from  the  market.  This  is 
true  of  Scotland  and  of  some  parts  of  New  England,  where  there  has 
been  an  actual  decrease  in  rural  population. 

These  general  statements  apply  to  the  United  States  as  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world.  But  in  addition  there  are  other  causes 
that  have  produced  the  remarkable  extension  of  city  influences  in  this 
country. 

It  was  formerly  the  policy  of  England  to  use  her  colonies  merely  as 
feeders  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  encourage  their  prosperity  only 
so  far  as  it  added  to  the  immediate  welfare  of  England  and  for  that 
purpose  only.  Manufactures  which  would  compete  with  home  manu- 
factures were  forbidden,  and  commerce,  except  that  conducted  by 
means  of  English  ships,  was  prohibited.  This  hampering  of  colonial 
industries  began  as  early  as  1651  with  the  navigation  act,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  Revolution,  to  which  it  was  one  of  the  contributing  causes. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  a  policy,  agriculture  was  practically  the 
only  industry  freely  open  to  the  American  colonists.  The  people  were 
widely  scattered  and  the  cities  insignificant,  even  when  compared  to 
the  small  population,  for  many  of  those  city  functions  which  should 
have  been  i)erformed  by  American  cities  were  reserved  for  the  cities  of 
England.  There  were  only  32,328  people  in  New  York  in  1790,  and 
28,522  in  Philadelphia,  the  largest  cities  in  the  country.  Boston  had 
18,038  inhabitants,  Charleston  16,359,  and  Baltimore  13,503.  These 
were  the  only  places  worthy  the  name  of  cities  according  to  the 
accepted  definition  of  the  term,  for  the  next  in  size,  Salem,  Mass.,  had 
only  7,921. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
English  colonial  policy  the  cities  began  to  develop,  and  their  first 
impetus  may  be  ascribed  primarily  to  the  proper  assumption  of  functions 
clearly  their  own.  New  York  speedily  became  a  city  of  importance, 
and  in  thirty  years  had  quadrupled  in  size.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Charleston  grew  less  rapidly,  but  Baltimore's  growth  was  proportion- 
ally as  great  as  that  of  New  York.  Villages  became  cities,  and  in  1820 
there  were  ten  more  cities  than  in  1790. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  at  the  present  time  this  country  is 
in  its  formative  stage.  The  conditions  under  which  the  industries 
must  finally  be  pursued  are  still  unsettled  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  pursuits  characteristic  of  whole  States  are  those  of  a  pioneer 
people.  To  be  sure,  this  is  less  true  now  than  at  any  previous  period, 
for  with  increasing  development  come  more  settled  conditions.    But  a 
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sufiQcieut  portion  of  our  territory  remains  unoccupied,  or  only  partially 
settled,  to  justify  as  true  to-day,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  statements 
that  may  be  made  as  to  conditions  of  progress  in  the  past,  and  vice 
versa.  The  following  therefore  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  growth 
of  American  cities. 

Agriculture  is  usually  the  only  industry  open  to  the  first  permanent 
settlers  in  a  new  country.  The  difi&culties  of  obtaining  su])plies  and  the 
impossibility  of  profitable  manufacture  or  trade  when  the  population 
is  sparse  compel  the  settler  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions  in  tilling  the 
soil  for  the  simple  necessities  of  life.  He  therefore  chooses  for  his  home 
the  place  promising  the  richest  return  for  his  labor.  The  most  desir- 
able lands  are  thus  first  occupied,  then  the  less  desirable.  Later  comes 
the  store  for  the  exchange  of  products  and  the  sale  of  articles  not 
produced  on  the  farm.  Then  simple  mechanical  industries,  as  a  black- 
smith shop,  a  mill,  or  a  wagon  shop,  are  established  5  a  church  and  school 
are  built,  a  post-office  opened,  and  a  village  is  begun.  If  the  community 
is  prosperous  the  village  speedily  grows.  New  stores  are  added,  a 
weekly  newspaper  begun,  more  churches  are  built,  and  other  industries 
are  started.  Under  favorable  conditions,  such  as  proximity  to  a  navi- 
gable river  or  railroad,  and  especially  if  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
trausjDortation  lines,  the  growth  is  all  the  more  sure  and  steady.  If 
the  conditions  for  manufacturing  are  also  especially  favorable,  further 
development  into  a  city  is  reasonably  certain.  The  first  articles  manu- 
factured are  generally  those  required  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
but  gradually  the  field  is  broadened  and  goods  are  sold  in  distant  com- 
munities less  favorably  situated  for  the  manufacture  of  those  particular 
articles,  special  facilities  in  transportation  making  a  desirable  cen- 
ter of  distribution,  and  proximity  to  mines  or  to  great  forests  equally 
insuring  development. 

But  the  growth  of  the  cities  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding them,  for  it  is  at  first  the  result  of  the  growth  and  needs  of 
that  country.  Their  subsequent  growth,  resulting  from  the  extensive 
useof  machinery  and  from  their  own  momentum,  as  previously  described, 
does  no  injury  to  the  country  but  rather  aids  it.  Many  of  the  best  and 
most  energetic  of  those  from  the  country  are  drawn  into  the  city,  but 
a  balance  in  numbers,  though  not  necessarily  in  character,  is  struck  by 
others  who  go  from  the  city  to  the  country,  or  who  come  from  other 
sections  and  from  foreign  countries. 

The  city  absorbs  an  undue  share  of  foreign  immigration,  and  its  pop- 
ulation grows  proportionally  much  faster  than  that  of  the  country, 
because  comparatively  few  persons  are  needed  for  farm  work,  and,  as  a 
rule,  that  number  is  all  but  supplied  when  the  building  of  the  city  is 
scarcely  begun.  Still  newer  countxies  and  fresher  lands  are  open  to 
those  who  desire  to  begin  anew  as  farmers,  and  in  these  days  of  rapid 
transportation  and  cheap  freights  distance  from  city  markets  is  of  small 
account  as  compared  with  cheaper  and  more  fertile  lauds,  except  in  a 
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limited  class  of  products,  such  as  vegetables  and  the  like,  which-must 
be  sold  immediately. 

This  illustrates  the  growth  typical  of  Americau  cities.  The  country 
is  dotted  over  with  communities  in  all  the  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  each  year  a  considerable  number  of  them  attain  the  size  and 
importance  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  being  considered  as  cities  in  all 
discussion  of  urban  questions.  It  is  to  these  new  cities  to  a  large 
extent  that  the  wonderful  urban  growth  shown  by  the  censuses  is  due. 
Even  before  they  could  be  ranked  as  cities  they  were  in  existence  as 
villages,  or  centers  of  varying  degrees  of  importance,  and  contained 
the  germs  of  the  future  cities. 

To  determine  the  relative  growth  of  these  communities  and  of  the 
country  at  large  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  communities  as  they  now  exist  with  tbeir  relative  importance 
at  any  past  period  with  which  the  com])arison  is  desired.  But  since 
we  wish  to  consider  cities  only,  this  comparison  wonld  not  be  desirable, 
for  it  would  require  us  to  consider  in  the  past  period  many  communities, 
which,  though  cities  in  posse^  were  not  yet  cities  in  any  true  sense.  A 
better  comparison  which  has  the  same  significance  is  between  those 
which  might  properly  be  called  cities  at  the  former  period  and  the 
same  cities  at  the  latter  period. 

This  means  simply  tracing  the  growth  for  a  stated  time  of  all  cities 
in  the  United  States  that  have  been  cities  during  all  that  time. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  average  character  of  the  population 
is  changing,  but  as  to  whether  cities,  after  they  become  cities,  grow  at 
a  rate  disproportionate  to  the  growth  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  growth  of  new  cities  does  not  affect  the  propriety  of  the  com- 
parison, because  they  do  not  in  general  alter  the  relative  imi>ortance  of 
the  older  cities.  The  old  cities  in  general  assume  new  functions  and 
become  centers  of  the  new  centers.  Their  influence  remains  predomi- 
nant in  financial,  commercial,  and  even  in  social  afi'airs. 

The  table  below  was  constructed  to  present  comi)arisons  of  the  cities 
of  four  i)eriods,  namely,  1790, 1820, 1840,  and  1850,  with  the  same  cities 
as  they  exist  to-day.  The  census  of  1790  was  the  first  taken  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  that  of  1820  was  sufficiently  removed 
to  show  the  tendencies  of  independence,  as  opposed  to  those  of  colonial 
dei>endence,  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  hand;  that  of  1840  marks  the 
half  century  between  the  first  and  the  last  census,  and  that  of  1850 
was  the  first  taken  after  the  territorial  acquisition  of  1848,  which  made 
the  United  States  what  it  is  at  present,  if  Alaska  be  excepted.  As  the 
table  shows,  the  5  cities  which  in  1790  had  in  their  limits  2.77  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  in  1890  had  5.59  per  cent  of 
the  same.  Their  relative  importance  had  doubled.  By  1820  there  had 
been  sufficient  time  for  the  cities  to  come  into  their  own  just  inherit- 
ance; the  15  cities  at  that  date  comprised  4.73  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion; in  1890  the  same  15  cities  had  7.39  per  cent  of  the  population. 
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They  had  increased  in  importance  by  56  per  cent  5  their  growth  was 
over  one-half  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  country. 

Similarly,  in  1840  there  were  53  cities  whose  population  was  8.73  per 
cent  of  the  whole  5  in  1890  it  was  13.10  per  cent,  a  relative  increase  of 
almost  exactly  50  per  cent.  In  this  case  the  urban  growth  was  just 
one-half  more,  relatively,  than  that  of  the  whole  United  States.  The 
proportion  is  less  in  the  comparison  of  the  91  cities  of  1850  with  the 
same  cities  of  1890,  for  at  the  earlier  date  12.58  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion was  in  those  cities,  while  at  the  later  period  the  proportion  was 
17.51  per  cent;  relatively,  they  had  grown  two-fifths  more  than  the 
entire  country. 

If  we  put  the  same  statements  in  another  form,  it  appears  that  the 
5  cities  which  have  existed  as  cities  for  one  hundred  years  have  in  that 
time  increased  100  per  cent  in  relative  importance  as  judged  by  popu- 
lation; the  15  cities  that  have  existed  as  such  for  seventy  years  or  more 
have  in  the  last  seventy  years  increased  66  per  cent  in  relative  impor- 
tance; those  (53)  which  have  been  cities  for  fifty  years  or  more  have  in 
the  last  fifty  years  grown  relatively  50  per  cent;  and  those  (91)  which 
have  existed  as  cities  for  forty  years  or  more  have  increased  in  relative 
importance  by  40  -per  cent  in  the  last  forty  years. 

The  coincidences  in  these  figures  are  striking.  With  the  excei)tion 
of  the  comparison  based  on  1820,  the  percentages  are  the  same  as  the 
number  of  years  included  in  the  comparison.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  annual  rate  of  growth  of  cities  is  greater  by  1  per  cent 
per  annum  than  the  corresponding  rate  of  growth  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  excess  increases  in  arithmetical  ratio  instead  of  geometrical 
ratio.  This,  however,  is  probably  not  strictly  true;  the  several  ratios 
mentioned  are  not  properly  comparable  with  each  other,  since  they 
represent  different  sets  of  cities.  But  naturally  the  true  ratio  would 
lie  not  far  from  that  shown  by  the  calculation  presented. 
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Table  1,— Cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  or  mare  in  1790, 1820 ^  1840,  and  1850,  fdth  popula- 
tion of  same  cities  in  1890,  (a) 


City. 


Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn 

Wilmington.  Del 

Washington.  D.  C 

Georgetown,  D.  C  . . . 

AnguBta.Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Chicago,  111..^. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Madiston,  Ind 

New  Albany,  Ind 

CoTlnjTton.  ky 

Lonlsrille,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Angnsta,  Me 

Bangor,  Me 

Portland,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Charlestowc,  Mass. . 

Roxbnry,  Mass 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Cluoopce,  Mass 

Fall  Kiver,  Mass 

Lowell.  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass  . . . 
Newbaryport-,  Mass  . . . 

Salem,  Mass 

Springiieltl,  Mass 

Taanton,  Mass 

Worcester.  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Concord.  N.H 

Dover.N.H 

Manchester,  N.  H 

PortomoQth.  N.  H 

C»nden,  N.J 

Newark.N.J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J  . 

Faterson^N.J 

AJbany,N.Y 

Anbam.N.Y 

Brooklyn.N.Y 

WiUlamsbnrg,N.Y. 

Biiiralo,N.Y 

ZlminsN.Y 

Fishkill,N.Y 

Kin£stoD,N.Y 

Lockport,N.Y 

Newbiirg.N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y 


Population  of  cities  having  8,000  or  more 
inhabitauts— 


In  1700. 


(ft) 


13,503 
18.038 


In  1890. 


13,247 


27,176 


82,738 
43,208 


12,680 


32,323         123,706 


In  1840. 


12,672 


0,468 
12,060 


8,367 
23,864 


11.  214 


21, 210 
102, 103 


8,627 
16, 218 
102, 813 
03,383 
11,484 
0,080 
8,400 


20,706 
0.367 
12, 067 


16,082 
10,085 


0,102 
10,460 


17,200 


38,721 
'86,233 


18, 213 
"i6,'437 


0,125 

8,033 

312, 710 


In  1850. 


Popula- 
tion&il880 
of  cities 
mentioned 
in  preced- 
ing col- 
umns. 


20,515 

8,728 

13,555 

20,345 

8,000 

10,265 

13,070 

40,000 

8.360 

11,763 

15,312 

20,063 

8,001 

8,012 

8,181 

0.408 

43.104 

116, 975 

8,170 

14,400 

20,815 

160, 054 

186,  881 

17, 010 

18,364 

15,074 

8,284 

11,524 

33,328 

14,267 

16,443 

0,572 

20.264 

11,405 

10, 441 

17,040 

21.061 

77,860 

8,550 

8,160 

18,885 

0,688 

0,470 

88. 804 

10, 010 

11,384 

60,763 

0,548 

06,838 

30,780 

42,261 

8,166 

0,240 

10,282 

12,323 

11,415 

616, 547 


31,076 
21,881 
63,230 
81.208 
18,757 
16.156 
61.481 

^     230,302 

88, 300 

43,180 

1,000.860 

105, 436 

8,036 

21.050 

37. 371 

161, 129 

242,030 
10, 527 
10,103 
36,425 

434,439 

1     448,477 

70,028 
14,060 
74.308 
77,606 
66,727 
40,733 
13.047 
80,801 
44,179 
25,448 
84,655 
205,876 
451.770 
17,004 
12,790 
44,126 
9.827 
68,318 
181,830 
18,603 
78.347 
04,928 
26,868 

806,343 

265,664 
80,803 
3,617 
21, 261 
16,038 
23,087 
1, 615, 301 


a  The  figures  in  the  totals  do  not  correspond,  except  for  1800,  with  those  of  similar  kind  presented  in 
the  publications  of  the  Eleventh  Census.  (See  Compendium,  Fart  I,  population,  pp.  Ixxi-lxxiU.)  The 
cities  here  given  and  their  populations  were  obtained  after  a  careful  examination  of  original  publica- 
tions of  the  censuses  qnotea,  in  connection  with  later  documents  which  are  supposed  to  have  corrected 
the  errors  of  the  old  publications.  The  causes  for  the  differences  mav  be  readily  found  by  examina- 
tion of  the  original  documents.  The  following  are  examples:  The  6  "cities  of  over  8,000  inhabit- 
ants*' reported  by  the  Eleventh  Census  to  exist  in  1700,  included  Salem.  Mass.,  whose  population  was 
7.021:  the  population  reported  for  Philadelphia  included  the  "suburbs"  outside  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city ;  that  for  New  York  included  Harlem.  The  census  reports  only  13  cities  in  1820,  omitting 
NorthemLibertics  and  Southwark,  Pa.  St.  Louis  is  reported  to  have  had  10,040  inhabitants  in  1820 ;  this 
is  erroneous,  for  St.  Louis  was  then  only  a  straggling  village.  The  population  given  was  that  of  St. 
Louis  County.  The  census  figures  for  the  year  1800  are  accepte<l  without  inyestigation.  They  are 
original  sources  of  information,  whereas  the  figures  of  any  other  census  which  might  appear  in  that 
of  1800  ;iro  secondary  onlv,  and  mav  properly  be  verified. 

5  Not  in  the  United  States  unUl  1803. 
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Table  l.^Cities  of  8,000  inhahitanU  or  more  in  1790,  18S0,  1840,  and  1850,  c<c.— Cont'd. 


aty. 


Population  of  citias  having  8,(H)0  or  more 
inhabitants — 


In  1700.       In  1820. 


In  1840. 


In  1850. 


Popnla- 
tioulnlSOO 

of  cities 
mentioned 
in  preced- 
ing col- 
umns. 


Oswego,  N.  T 

Poughkeepsio,  N.  Y 

KocheaUT.  N.  y 

Schencctoily,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  K  Y 

iVt.N.Y 

Utica,N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

PhiladclphL's  Pa 

Kensington,  Pa 

Moyamensing,  Pa 

Northern  Liberties,  Pa. 

South  wark.  Pa . 


28,522 


Spring  Garden,  Pa. 
■,t8b 


Pittsburg.  Pa, 

Reading.  Pa 

Newport,  K.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Memphis),  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Alexan  dri  a,  Va 

Lynch  bn nr,  Va 

Norfolk.Va 

Petersburg,  Va 

Portsmouth,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Hilwaukce,  Wis 

Total 

Population  of  United  States  at  the  same 

time 

Total  population  in  1890  of  ^amo  cities  for 

which  population  is  given  above 


16,350 


108, 750 
3, 920, 214 
3,500,130 


10,0UC 
20, 191 


0,642 


11,013 
19,334 
12, 782 
46,338 


63,802 


19, 678 
14, 713 


11,767 
24,780 


10, 089 
8,417 
93,665 
22,314 
14, 573 
34. 474 
27,548 
27,849 
21, 115 
8,410 
8,333 
23,171 
29. 261 


8.218 


8,459 


8,478 


10, 920 
11,136 


12,067 


20, 153 


T 


12.  205 
13, 944 
36,403 

8,921 
22,271 
28,785 
17,565 
115, 435 
17,034 
17,882 
10,977 
21,262 
12,  360 
121,  376 
46, 774 
26.979 
47,223 
38,799 
58, 894 
46,601 
15,743 

9,563 
41,  513 
42,985 

8,841 
10,165 

8,734 

8,071 
14,326 
14.010 

8,122 
27,570 
11,435 
20,  061 


455,040 
9.  033, 822 
4,  627, 142 


1, 490,  072 
17, 009,  453 
8,  203, 333 


I 


2. 916, 339 
23, 191, 870 
10, 906, 225 


21,842 
22, 206 

133,896 
19,902 
88,143- 
60,950 
44,007 

296,908 

261,353 
88, 150 
61.220 

105,287 
32,  on 


1, 046, 964 


238,  617 
58,661 
19, 457 

132. 146 
54,055 
64,495 
76,168 
14,  339 
19, 709 
34, 871 
22,680 
13.268 
81, 388 
34,522 

204, 168 


10, 906, 225 
62, 622,  250 


From  the  discussions  of  the  preceding  pages  the  meaning  of  the 
summaries  in  the  following  tables  may  be  more  readily  understood. 

It  is  intended  to  present  each  year  the  school  statistics  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  United  States  that  have  over  8,000  inhabitants,  with  the 
summaries  of  the  same.  This  first  involves  the  preparation  of  a  list  of 
such  cities — an  easy  task  if  the  pox)ulation  of  each  is  known.  But 
that  is  the  case  only  once  in  every  ten  years,  when  the  United  States 
census  is  takea.  It  would  be  obviously  wrong  to  use  the  same  list  for 
ten  years,  because,  as  we  have  already  seen,  constant  additions  are 
beiug  made  to  the  number  of  cities.  It  is  necesssiry,  therefore,  to  con- 
stantly revise  the  list,  and  in  this  Bureau  this  is  done  whenever 
evidence  appears  to  indicate  the  need  of  revision.  School  statistics 
are  gathered  from  all  communities  of  over  4,000  inhabitants,  and  when 
the  reports  from  any  community  show  that  the  schools  have  grown 
beyond  the  point  which  might  bo  expected  to  be  reached  by  a  i)lace 
having  less  than  8,000,  further  inquiry  is  made  into  the  conditions  of 
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growth  of  the  place,  noting  especially  the  ratio  betweeu  its  population 
and  its  school  enrollment  in  18W,  and  if  the  result  of  the  investigation 
jaAUfiies  it  the  name  of  the  community  is  at  once  transferred  to  the 
list  of  cities  and  its  statistics  tabulated  in  that  category. 

Naturally,  the  number  of  additions  made  each  year  to  the  list  is  not 
uniform  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  same  statistical  item  varies 
considerably  from  one  year  to  another,  as  the  tables  for  the  several 
years  show.  It  is,  therefore,  not  practicable  to  institute  comparisons 
between  different  years  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  presented.  But 
since  all  the  cities  are  represented  in  the  totals,  either  by  accurate 
figures  or  by  estimates  believed  to  be  reliable,  it  is  i)erfectly  safe  to 
compare  the  several  items  for  the  same  year  5  or  the  ratios  resulting 
from  such  comparisons  may  be  compared  with  similar  ratios  for  another 
year.  For  example,  the  reported  enrollment  for  1893-94  was  greater 
than  that  for  1892-93  by  8.68  per  cent,  while  the  reported  enrollment 
for  1894-95  was  only  5.56  per  cent  more  than  that  for  1893-94;  the 
corresponding  increase  between  1891-92  to  1892-93  was  4.86  per  cent. 
Actually  there  was  no  such  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase j  the 
variation  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  one  year  (1892-93)  the  facili- 
ties for  investigating  the  growth  of  cities  were  greater  than  before. 
More  cities  than  usual  were  added  to  the  liet,  and  consequently  the 
apparent  increase  was  greater  than  usual.  All  this  indicates  nothing 
more  than  a  difference  in  the  collection  of  statistics. 

The  average  of  these  yearly  rates  of  increase  in  a  general  way 
approximates  the  true  rate  of  increase,  but  not  with  sufiicieut  accuracy 
for  precise  comparisons.  These  are  possible  only  in  census  years,  and 
then  for  ten-year  i)eriods  only. 

But  in  1892-93  the  ratio  of  average  attendance  to  enrollment  was 
71.9  per  cent;  in  1893-94  it  was  72.9  per  cent,  and  in  1894-95,  73.6  per 
cent.  These  quantities  are  properly  comparable,  for  even  though  the 
number  of  cities  represented  be  different,  the  ratios  developed  are 
presumably  not  affected  by  that  difference.  The  attendance  was 
undoubtedly  more  regular  in  1893-94  than  in  1892-93,  and  still  more 
regular  in  1894-5.  Similar  comparisons  may  be  made  between  other 
ratios  in  the  same  way. 

Then  the  enrollment  in  public  schools  increased  from  1893-94  to 
1894-95  by  5.5Q  per  cent,  and  under  the  same  statistical  conditions 
the  prrvate  and  parochial  schools  increased  by  2.72  per  cent.  These 
items  are  comparable,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  public  schools  have 
grown  more  rapidly  than  the  private  schools. 

Table  2  is  designed  to  present  opportunity  for  comparisons  of  the 
kind  last  described;  Table  5  for  comparisons  of  the  previous  kind. 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  alaiistics  of  school  systems  of  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhiibit' 
ants,  shotping  increase  or  decrease  from  previous  year, 

[IToTE.— No  correot  Hat  of  cities  of  a  given  population  can  be  made  in  other  than  cenaos  yean. 

The  percentages  of  increase  shown  helow,  therefore,  are  relatiye  only  and  are  intended  to  be  used  for 
no  other  purpose  than  comparison  with  each  other.] 

Enrollment : 

1893-94 3,126,659 

1894-95 3,302,841 

Increase ^ 176,182 

Per  cent  of  increase 5. 56 

Aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance  of  pnpils : 

1893-94 436,806,735 

1894-95 462,450,038 

Increase 25,643,303 

Per  cent  of  increase 5. 88 

Average  daily  attendance: 

1893-94 2,281,237 

1894-95 2,431,967 

Increase 150,730 

Per  cent  of  increase 6.61 

Average  length  (in  days)  of  school  term: 

1893-94 191.5 

1894-95 190.1 

Decrease 1.4 

Enrollment  in  private  schools  (estimated) : 

1893-94 820,250 

1894-95 842,555 

Increase 22,305 

Per  cent  of  increase 2. 72 

Kumber  of  supervising  officers : 

1893-94 3,374 

1894-95 3,685 

Increase 311 

^er  cent  of  increase 9.21 

Number  of  teachers : 

1893-94 62,999 

1894^-95 66,993 

Increase 3, 994 

Per  cent  of  increase 6. 34 
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Number  of  baildings : 

189a-94 7,748 

188(4-05 8,106 

Increase 363 

Per  cent  of  increase 4. 69 

Number  of  sittings  or  seats : 

1893-94 2,898,295 

1894-95 3,119,277 

Increase 220,982 

Percent  of  increase 7.62 

Value  of  school  property : 

1893-94 $228,439,334 

1894-95 236,846,394 

Increase 8,407,060 

Per  cent  of  increase 3. 68 

Expenditure  for  teaching  and  supervision : 

1893-94 *..  $40,717,650 

1894-95 44,155,706 

Increase 3,438,056 

Per  cent  of  increase 8.44 

Expenditure  for  all  purposes  excepting  loans  and  bonds : 

1893-94 $69,886,413 

1894-«5 74,721,332 

Increase 4,834,919 

Per  cent  of  increase 6.93 
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Table  3. — Summary,  hyStatea,  of  enrollment,  attendance,  supervising  officer's,  and  teachers 
in  oiti^  containing  over  S,000  inhabitants,  (a) 


Cities  of- 


United  States , 

North  Atlantic  Division . 
Bonth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
"Western  Division 

North  Athintio  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

MasHachnsetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida , 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana , 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma , 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado , 

Now  Mexico , 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Was  h  i  ngton 

Oregon 

California , 


Enroll- 
ment in 
public 

day 
schools. 


574   3,802,841 


12 


1,  501, 059 
239,274 
181.  4G4 

1,  ia7,  «72 
182, 271 


21,  702 

14, 105 

8.838 

286,545 

42,  376 

70, 403 

614, 546 

135,538 

372,906 

9,764 
78,200 
41,557 
32,324 

9,965 


9,384 
36,  355 
10,164 

48, 165 

.  28,  287 

11,996 

8,186 


43,482 

11, 467 

*  1, 301 

0 

222,134 
97,  447 

285,078 

117,114 
82,  610 
68,219 
63,  498 

119,  881 

0 

1,905 

38,  007 

41,979 

7,276 

1,147 

30. 428 

0 

0 

15, 543 

881 

0 

17, 181 

12,  325 

97,  491 


Aggregate 
number  of 
days'  at- 
tendance of 
all  pupils. 


462, 450, 038 


2, 431, 967 


221, 016, 405 
81, 973, 121 
22,  808,  432 

161, 785. 375 
24,  866, 705 


2, 960. 083 

1,860,600 

476, 527 

44, 047,  277 

5, 322, 502 

10, 086, 431 

86, 224,  597 

18,  223, 468 

51,805.911 

1, 434, 328 
10,473,452 
5,  747, 413 
4,  262, 416 
1,207,257 


1,428,611 

5,  047, 104 

833, 128 

6, 919, 128 
3, 760, 880 
1, 609,  742 
1,080,320 


4, 975, 737 

1.359,225 

*  113, 200 

0 

33,  431, 193 

13,222,660 

42,175,251 

16, 752, 881 

11, 456, 992 

9, 822,  581 

8, 867. 552 

15,  715,  447 

0 

263,  888 

4,  889,  603 

5, 187,  327 

895,  619 

133,  210 

3,  833,  528 

0 

0 

2, 063, 383 

147,  492 

0 

2. 260,  529 

1.823,967 

13,  708,  977 


Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


Enroll- 1 
raent  in,  Num- 
private  her  of 
and  pa-  'super- 
rochial  vising 
schools  ofii- 
(esti-  cers. 
mated).' 


842, 555   3, 685   5, 023 


,134,394 
173, 593 
126, 260 
864,235 
133, 485 


385,  022  1,  586 

51,946  183 

42, 113  248 

333,215  1,427 

30, 259  241 


16,843 
10,635 
2,630 

226, 341 
27,  523 
51, 940 

440, 037 
91,  58G 

266,859 

7,318 
52,662 
31,349 
24,258 

7,178 


7,981 
28,196 
6,571 

35, 178 
20,  507 
9,397 
5,774 


30, 104 

7,720 

♦740 

0 

177,  401 
72,  263 

219,  622 
86,919 
62.198 
52,291 
48,589 
86,150 
0 
1,575 
27, 262 
29,965 

5,269 

770 

21,072 

0 

0 

11,380 

723 

0 

12,987 

9,  723 

71,  561 


Numberof  teachers. 


Male 


61, 971  !  66,  993 


5,039 
6,875 
1,975 

51. 701 
8,777 

14,  357 
171,290 

37,283 

87, 725 


18, 112 
5,395 
8,  633 
1,400 


2,340 
7,974 
3,800 

13, 190 
4,614 
2,543 
2,510 


8,416 

1.650 

150 

0 

73, 897 

22,167 

98,555 

35,385 

32, 894 

18,090 

10. 673 

32,  512 

0 

125 

3,488 

5,929 

815 

100 

3,465 

0 

0 

650 

100 

0 

2,145 

1,400 

21.584 


2,048 
590 
379 

1,670 
336 


29,  553 
4,336 
3,130 

21,719 
3,233 


29 

14 

5 

209 

24 

122 

748 

178 

257 


1 
0 

233 

109 

368 

152 

111 

128 

100 

138 

0 

2 

48 

38 

6 
3 

49 
0 
0 

25 
1 
0 

20 

12 
126 


40 

29 

6 

550 

73 
121 
577 

96 
556 

5 

151 

116 

81 

15 


18 

129 

47 

85 
62 
35 
14 


133 

21 

3 

0 

423 

230 

297 

122 

122 

58 

67 

207 

0 

3 

50 
91 

19 
0 

41 
0 
0 

46 
2 
0 

25 

27 
176 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


31,601 
4,925 
3.  509 

23,389 
3,569 


535 

325 

87 

5,820 

861 

1,445 

11,439 

2,367 

6,674 

202 
1,507 
842 
506 
198 


151 
547 

181 

901 
407 
207 
159 


075 

161 

22 

0 

4,351 

1,743 

5,  510 

2,  262 

1.560 

1,332 

1,378 

2,189 

0 

41 

700 

653 

139 

28 

511 

0 

0 

254 

18 

0 

321 

224 

1,738 


675 

354 

93 

0,370 

934 

1,566 

12,  010 

2,463 

7,230 

207 
l.<>58 
958 
587 
213 


169 
676 
228 

986 
469 
242 
173 


182 
25 
0 

4,774 

1,073 

5,807 

2.384 

1,682 

1,390 

1,445 

2,396 

0 

44 

750 

744 

158 

28 

552 

0 

0 

300 

20 

0 

346 

251 

1,914 


oin  the  preparation  of  this  table  omissions  and  deficicnces  in  the  returns  of  individual  cities  were 
supplied  from  the  best  sources  available.  If  no  accurate  information  could  be  had  in  any  particular 
case,  an  estimate  based  upon  ratios  developed  in  the  other  ritios  of  the  same  State  was  usetl.  unless  it 
appeared  that  the  conditions  were  esHenlially  different  in  the  city  for  which  precise  data  wore  Licking. 

Blanks  indicate  that  the  number  of  cities  which  reported  the  item  was  not  suthcient  to  justify  an 
estimate  to  supplv  the  deficiency. 

*  Statistics  of  1893-94. 
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Tablk  4. — Summary,  I 


f  States,  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  containing  over 
8,000  inkah\tant9,  (a) 


Cities  of— 


Nam* 
berof 
boUd- 
ingB. 


Number  of 

seaU  or 

sittincs  for 

atuaj. 


Value  of  all 
public  prop- 
erty used 
for  school 
purposes 


Expendi- 
ture for 
supervision 
and  teach 
ing. 


Expend!- 
tare  for  all 
purposes 

except 
loans  and 

bonds.      I 


United  SUtes . 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
Sontli  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


s 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine , 

Netr  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


8,106 


3, 119, 277 


$236,846,394 


$44, 155, 706 


$74. 721,  332 


3,779 
594 
470 

2,774 


1, 438, 671 
221,787 
164,096 

1, 130, 988 
163,735 


110, 128,  291 
10, 469, 464 
9, 462,  643 
83, 979,  343 
17, 806, 753 


20.919,163 
2,  756, 147 
2, 110, 907 

15,  321,  915 
3,047,574 


36, 495. 063 
3,790,529 
2, 065,  700 

26, 045, 629 
4,  824, 321 


198 

90 

22 

,159 

175 

239 

816 

239 

841 

27 
140 
102 
71 
23 


24,186 

12,750 

3,603 

282,624 

39, 014 

03,506 

559,190 

113, 198 

840, 6C0 

10,070 
75,370 
85,500 
28.292 
9,054 


1,397,482 

1,755,000 

341,200 

27, 795,  774 
3.  250, 838 
5, 783,  299 

42,  357,  546 
6.  798, 977 

26, 648, 175 

*  622, 797 

2,  688, 158 

3, 260,  027 

999,650 

59d,825 


250,840 

194. 187 

46,434 

4, 558, 240 

594,647 

964, 712 

8,  362, 847 

1,577,898 

4, 369,  358 

102,  347 
929, 317 
686,875 
281,  912 
102,134 


15 
82 
108 

100 
51 
82 
18 


8,463 
84.188 
10,050 

50,411 
24,178 
11,288 
8,990 


228.500 

1, 398,  280 

163,227 

2,  391, 123 

1, 309, 548 

623,000 

841,000 


82,757 
387,126 
73,091 

640,843 
296, 701 
150,297 
69,894 


126 

35 

7 

0 

544 
262 
525 
326 
221 
158 
214 
258 
0 
10 
122 
134 


5 

84 

0 

0 

42 

4 

0 

47 

37 

241 


36,768 

9,831 

1.200 

0 

232.884 

104.255 

301, 187 

105,323 

81, 470 

62.  648 

60,129 

110,444 

0 

1,800 

34,060 

36,788 

7,500 

1.000 

26,501 

0 

0 

14,530 

886 

0 

18,332 

10.946 

84,040 


2,  752, 422 

782,450 

50,000 

0 

18,135,702 
6, 377, 969 

21, 484, 998 
7,  284, 917 
4, 871, 105 
7, 143,  314 
4,  899. 975 
7,400,438 
0 
150,000 
3. 057, 225 
2,223,700 

652, 574 

134,641 

4, 135. 000 

0 

0 

1, 265, 382 

52,180 

0 

2,012,760 

914, 386 

8, 639, 830 


490,  484 

110,267 

11, 280 

0 

3, 106, 117 

1, 087,  071 

4, 481,  778 

1,344,677 

1, 033, 418 

1, 057. 784 

811,  814 

1. 514, 494 

0 

26, 323 

493, 592 

364,847 

125,406 

23,462 

482,610 

0 

0 

181,527 

16,600 

0 

251,  901 

218,  735 

1,747,333 


405,  061 

386, 712 

101,060 

7,  630, 227 

1,004,785 

1,614,692 

14,  464, 894 

2,  384. 151 

8, 442.  572 

105,282 
1,  322,  042 
950,  540 
363,  070 
157, 142 


90,171 

501,067 

88,515 

829, 703 
359,  491 
223,560 
86.806 


669,300 

157, 274 

•23,043 

0 

5, 281, 413 

1,  843,  540 

8, 228, 213 

2, 503,  040 

1,551,796 

1, 769, 648 

1,865,204 

2. 740, 061 

0 

40,  319 

758,  772 

503, 028 

194, 742 
30, 074 

998,339 
0 
0 

424,486 


0 

407,  343 

309,  334 

2,  433,  903 


a  In  the  preparation  of  this  table  omissions  and  deficiencies  in  the  returns  of  individual  cities  wore 
supplied  from  the  best  sources  available.  If  no  accurate  information  could  bo  had  in  any  particular 
case,  an  estimate  based  upon  ratios  developed  in  other  cities  of  the  same  State  was  used,  imlesH  it 
appeared  that  the  conditions  were  essentially  different  in  the  city  for  which  precise  data  were  lacking. 

Islanks  indicate  that  the  number  of  cities  which  rei)orted  the  item  was  not  su£Boient  to  justify  on 
estimate  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

*  SUtistics  of  1893-04. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
STATISTICS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  number  of  studente  receiving  secondary  instruction  in  institu- 
tions reporting  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
scholastic  year  1894-95  was  5399712,  an  increase  of  50,354  over  the 
number  reported  for  the  year  1893-94.  This  is  probably  in  excess  of 
the  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  as  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  addition  of  several  hundred  high  schools  to  the  lists. 
While  some  of  these  are  newly  established  schools,  others  have  been 
in  existence  for  a  year  or  two,  but  they  reported  to  this  office  for  the 
first  time  in  1895.  These  539,712  secondary  students  were  distributed 
among  eight  classes  of  institutions  as  follows: 

In  public  high  schools 350,099 

In  public  normal  schools 5, 247 

In  public  universities  and  colleges 6,  024 

In  private  high  schools 118,347 

In  private  normal  schools 8, 589 

In  private  universities  and  colleges 43, 164 

In  private  colleges  for  women 4, 824 

In  manual  training  schools 3,418 

Total  secondary  students  reported 539,712 

Of  the  total  number  above  enumerated  361,370  were  in  public  insti- 
tutions and  178,342  in  private  institutions.  In  addition  to  those 
counted  in  the  three  classes  of  public  institutions  there  were  many 
othei-s  pursuing  secondary  studies  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
country.  In  many  States,  and  particularly  in  the  States  where  high 
schools  are  few,  in  almost  every  public  elementary  school  one  or  more 
students  may  be  found  pursuing  certain  secondary  studies.  In  most 
of  the  States  these  are  not  reported  as  secondary  students  to  the  State 
authorities,  but  are  counted  with  the  elementary  pupils.  This  Bureau 
is  witLout  the  data  necessary  for  a  close  estimate  of  the  number  of 
such  secondary  students  in  the  elementary  schools.  Probably  the 
number  is  not  less  than  50,000  nor  more  than  100,000. 

Secondary  Schools. 

More  than  60  pages  of  the  Education  Report  for  1893-94  were  devoted 
to  a  statisticskL  review  of  secondary  education.  The  statistical  sum- 
maries of  that  year  were  discussed  with  minuteness.    As  the  tables  for 
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1894-95  are  in  practically  the  same  form,  and  no  new  facta  liave  been 
brought  to  light,  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  statistics  presented  in  this 
report  is  not  deemed  necessary.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  tabular 
summaries  will  be  sufficient. 

The  statistics  here  considered  relate  directly  to  secondary  schools, 
i.  e.  to  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and  academies. 
Secondary  students  in  other  institutions  are  not  considered  at  present 
because  information  concerning  them  is  not  complete.  For  the  past 
six  years  this  Bureau  has  annually  collected  information  directly  from 
several  thousand  public  and  private  high  schools.  The  forms  of  inquiry, 
while  improved  from  year  to  year,  have  followed  the  same  lines,  seek- 
ing to  bring  out  and  make  prominent  certain  facts.  The  number  of 
schools  reporting  increased  from  4,158  in  1890  to  6,892  in  1895.  There 
was  also  improvement  in  the  manner  of  collecting  information,  and 
year  by  year  the  work  of  compilation  has  gained  in  thoroughness.  The 
continuity  of  the  statistics  has  remained  unbroken  while  they  have 
gained  in  accuracy  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  table  is  a  condensed  review  of  the  statistics  of  public 
and  private  high  schools  for  the  past  six  years: 


PabUc. 

Private. 

Total. 

Tear  reported. 

1 

H 

1 

1 

1 

04,931 
96,400 
100, 730 
06,147 
118,645 
118,347 

1 

H 

OQ 

1839-90  

2,526 
2,771 
3,035 
2,812 
3,064 
.  4,712 

0,120 
8,270 
0,564 
0,480 
12, 120 
14,122 

202,063 
211,506 
239,556 
232,051 
289,274 
350.099 

1,632 
1,714 
1,650 
1,434 
1,982 
2,180 

7,200 
6,231 
7,093 
6,261 
8,000 
8,559 

4.685 
4,246 
6,046 
6,892 

16,329 
14,501 
16,657 
15,750 
20.120 
22,681 

297,804 

1890-91  

300,096 

1.MH-92 

340,295 

lK'.»2-93 

329.098 

isi)a-94 

407,910 

1894-05  

468,446 

In  this  chapter  will  be  found  tables  summarizing  the  principal  sta- 
tistics gathered  from  the  6,892  secondary  schools,  while  in  Part  IV  of 
this  report  the  information  concerning  each  school  is  given  in  detail. 

Tables  1  to  10  in  thi^  chapter  relate  to  public  high  schools  in  all  the 
States;  Tables  11  to  22  relate  to  private  high  schools,  while  Tables  23 
to  31  combine  the  statistics  of  public  and  private  high  schools  dealing 
with  the  institutions  as  secondary  schools  simply. 


Public  High  Schools. 

In  these  tables  the  statistics  are  summarized  by  States  and  then  by 
divisions.  The  geographical  divisions  are  purely  arbitrary  and  are 
used  here  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  statistics  of  the  Census  Office 
having  been  compiled  in  this  form.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Bureau  a 
diflferent  grouping  of  the  States  would  be  better.  For  example,  the 
South  Atlantic  and  the  South  Central  <Hvisions  might  be  thrown 
together  and  the  State  of  Missouri  included  with  them.    This  grouping 
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vrovld  bo  more  convenient  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  progress  of 
education  in  the  former  slave  States  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Such  a  study  is  not  contemplated  for  this  report. 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1895^  the  number  of  public  high  scliools 
reporting  to  this  office  was  4,712.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  within  a 
few  hundred  of  the  total  number  of  public  high  schools  in  operation 
during  the  year.  Many  so-called  high  schools  were  not  included  in 
the  list  for  the  reason  that  they  had  not  reached  the  ordinary  stando^rd 
for  secondary  schools  as  indicated  in  the  form  of  inquiry  sent  out  from 
this  office.  A  secondary  student  was  there  defined  as  one  pursuing  at 
least  two  of  the  recognized  secondary  studies.  The  secondary  studies 
named  included  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  algebra,  geometry,  trig- 
onometry, astronomy,  physics,  physical  geography,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  physiology,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  and  history. 

A  reference  to  Table  1  will  show  that  the  4,712  public  high  schools 
were  distributed  in  the  five  divisions  as  follows:  Korth  Atlantic,  1,156; 
IJorth  Central,  2,424;  South  Atlantic,  378;  South  Central,  542;  West- 
ern, 212.  Ohio  alone  had  474  high  schools,  STew  York  332,  Illinois  305, 
Iowa  298,  Michigan  271,  Indiana  270,  Pennsylvania  256,  and  Massachu- 
setts 216.  In  the  South  Central  Division  Texas  had  156  high  schools 
and  in  the  South  Atlantic  Georgia  had  118. 

The  4,712  public  high  schools  had  14,122  teachers  employed  iu  in- 
structing secondary  students.  This  number  does  not  include  those 
teachers  whose  time  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  elemen-' 
tary  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  attached  to  independent  high  schools. 
The  average  number  of  teachers  to  a  school  was  3,  as  shown  in  the  first 
column  of  Table  23,  the  average  number  for  the  North  Atlantic  Division 
being  3.8  and  for  the  South  Central  2.3. 

There  were  350,099  secondary  students  in  the  public  high  schools  of 
the  United  States.  A  glance  at  the  seventh  column  of  Table  1  will 
show  how  those  students  were  distributed  by  States  and  by  divisions. 
The  North  Atlantic  had  109,691,  the  North  Central  173,158,  the  South 
Atlantic  20,480,  the  South  Central  28,064,  and  the  Western  Division 
18,806.  Ohio  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  32,597 ;  New  York  fol- 
lows  with  32,489,  and  Massachusetts  is  third  with  27,053.  Texas  leads 
the  South  with  9,087  secondary  students;  Georgia  is  next  with  5,556, 
and  Tennessee  follows  with  4,766. 

Of  the  350,099  secondary  students  206,022  were  females  and  144,077 
males.  The  per  cent  of  females  was  58.85  and  of  males  41.15,  as  shown 
in  Table  7.  This  proportion  is  practically  maintained  in  each  of  the 
five  divisions,  the  South  Atlantic  Division  alone  showing  as  high  a 
X>ercentage  as  42.05  for  male  students.  In  Nevada  the  percentage  of 
male  students  was  34.16,  the  lowest  shown  for  any  State. 

The  number  of  colored  secondary  students  in  the  public  high  schools 
was  4,622,  as  shown  in  the  tenth  column  of  Table  1.  There  were  795 
in  the  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  2,046  in  the  North 
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Central,  1,020  in  the  South  Atlantic,  715  in  the  South  Central,  and  46 
in  the  Western  Division. 

From  the  last  column  of  Table  1  it  would  a.pi>ear  there  were  1,264,464 
pupils  in  the  elementary  departments  connected  with  the  public  high 
schools.  This  number  is  of  little  value  because  the  question  in  rela- 
tion to  pupils  below  the  liigli-school  grades  was  misunderstood  by  many 
of  the  high-school  principals.  The  result  was  that  in  many  cases  all 
the  children  in  the  village  schools  were  counted.  The  question  wa« 
intended  to  apply  to  independent  high  schools  only. 

Table  2  shows  that  48,146  secondary  students  in  the  public  high 
schools  were  preparing  for  college.  This  was  nearly  14  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number.  Of  these  26,370  were  preparing  for  classical  courses 
and  21,776  for  scientific  courses,  7.53  per  cent  for  the  former  and  6.22 
for  the  latter.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  14.81  i>er  cent  of  the 
students  were  preparing  for  college,  in  the  iN'orth  Central  11.79  per 
cent,  in  the  South  Atlantic  13.40  i)er  cent,  in  the  South  Central  19.45 
per  cent,  and  in  the  Western  Division  17.36  per  cent.  A  comparison 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  of  Table  7  will  show  marked  variations 
in  the  proportions  between  classical  and  scientific  students  in  the  sev- 
eral divisions.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  South  Cen- 
tral divisions  the  i)er  cent  of  classical  students  is  greater,  while  in  the 
North  Central  and  Western  divisions  the  per  cent  of  scientific  students 
is  greater.  Placing  the  classical  first,  the  proportions  are  as  follows: 
9.07  to  6.74  per  cent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  10.68  to  2.72  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  12.15  to  7.30  in  the  South  Central,  5.56  to  6.23  in  the  North 
Central,  and  6.29  to  11.07  in  the  Western  Division.  This  of  course 
indicates  that  the  East  and  the  South  lean  toward  the  classical  train- 
ing, while  the  Northwest  and  West  incline  toward  the  education  in  the 
sciences.  The  contrasts  between  the  numbers  in  the  two  courses  are 
still  mQre  marked  in  individual  States.  In  Ehode  Island  the  per  cent 
of  students  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course  was  22.52,  and  the 
per  cent  preparing  for  the  college  scientific  course  was  only  4.17.  In 
South  Carolina  the  corresponding  percentages  were  22.95  and  6.62. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Minnesota  the  per  cent  of  classical  preparatory 
students  was  only  4.89  as  against  20.55  per  cent  of  scientific  prepara- 
tory students. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  public  high  schools  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  1895  was  42,393,  or  12.11  per  cent  of  the  whole  num 
ber  of  secondary  students.  The  number  of  male  graduates  was  15,158 
and  of  female  graduates  27,235.  The  per  cent  of  male  graduates  to 
the  total  number  of  male  students  was  10.52,  while  13.21  per  cent  of  the 
female  students  in  attendance  were  graduated.  In  the  ninth  column  of 
Table  2  will  be  found  the  number  of  graduates  in  each  State.  The  cor- 
responding percentages  are  found  in  the  sixth  column  of  Table  7.  It 
is  noted  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  17.63  per  cent  of  the  secondary 
students  were  in  the  graduating  class. 
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Of  the  42,393  students  graduating,  11,903  were  preparing  for  college, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  twelfth  column  of  Table  2.  This  number  was 
28.08  per  cent  of  the  total  number  graduating,  as  shown  in  the  seventh 
column  of  Table  7.  The  ])ercentages  for  the  several  States  present 
strong  contrasts  when  compared.  For  example,  in  Mississippi  85.98 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  college  preparatory  students,  while  in 
Massachusetts  the  per  cent  was  only  22.94,  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  only  4.50. 

The  last  column  of  Table  2  shows  that  there  were  5,812  students  in 
the  public  high  schools  receiving  instruction  in  military  tactics — 3,843 
in  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Division,  375  in  the  South  Atlantic,  172  in  the 
South  Central,  1,210  in  the  North  Central,  and  212  in  the  Western 
Division. 

STUDENTS  AND   STUDIES. 

The  numbers  of  public  high  school  students  pursuing  certain  studies 
are  given  in  Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  the  corresx)ouding  percentages 
in  Tables  8  and  9.  The  fonr  former  tables  should  be  considered  iu  con- 
nection with  the  two  latter.  Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  G  show  the  numbers 
of  students,  male  and  female,  in  each  State  studying  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  physical  geography,  geology,  physiology,  psychology,  rhe^ 
oric,  and  history  other  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

Jki^i n.— Of  the  350,099  secondary  students  in  the  public  high  schools, 
43.97  per  cent  studied  Latin,  153,950  in  all,  60,777  males  and  93,173 
females.  In  the  K'orth  Atlantic  Division  42.G4  per  cent  studied  this 
language;  in  the  South  Atlantic,  63.33  per  cent;  in  the  South  Central, 
48.48  per  cent;  in  the  North  Central,  41.55  per  cent,  and  in  the  Western 
Division,  46.24  per  cent.  Korth  Carolina  shows  the  largest  percent- 
age, 83.12,  and  Wisconsin  the  smallest,  21.61,  leaving  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  out  of  the  list.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  two 
Northern  divisions  show  the  smallest  percentages  of  students  pursuing 
the  classic  Latin. 

Greek. — From  an  inspection  of  the  sixth  column  of  Table  3  it  will  be 
seen  that  10,859  students  in  the  public  high  schools  studied  Greek — 
6,361  males  and  4,498  females.  The  students  in  Greek  comprised  3.10 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  per 
cent  was  6.15,  and  in  the  North  Central  1.36.  In  Bhode  Island  the 
per  cent  was  11.75,  in  Maine  13.41.  From  Delaware,  West  Virginia^ 
Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  there  were  no  Greek  students 
reported.    Florida  reported  only  1,  South  Dakota  2,  and  Utah  5. 

French. — ^The  number  of  students  studying  French  was  22,813,  or  6.52 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  per 
cent  was  14.21,  in  the  South  Atlantic  9.52,  in  the  South  Central  3.03,  in 
the  North  Central  2.14,  and  iu  the  Western  Division  3.97.    The  highest 
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percentage  in  any  State  was  36.75,  in  Massacliasetts,  and  the  next  32.79, 
in  Louisiana. 

Oerman. — The  German  language  was  studied  by  39,901  students, 
15,235  males  and  24,666  females.  The  per  cent  for  the  entire  CTnited 
States  wa«  11.40.  The  percentage  for  the  N'orth  Atlantic  Division  was 
13.52,  for  the  South  Atlantic  13.06,  for  the  South  Central  4.22,  for  the 
Korth  Central  10.84,  and  for  the  Western  Division  13.12.  The  highest 
percentages  were  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  Maryland,  29.84 
and  29.83,  respectively. 

Algebra.— Of  the  total  350,099  secondary  students,  189,988,  or  54.27 
per  cent,  were  studying  algebra.  The  male  students  in  algebra  num- 
bered 79,524,  and  the  female  students  110,464.  The  South  Central 
Division  leads  with  66.56  per  cent,  the  South  Atlantic  is  next  with  65.99 
per  cent,  the  Western  Division  had  68.88,  the  North  Central  52.78,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  50.48. 

Oeometry, — More  than  26  per  cent  of  the  students  had  geometry  as 
the  second  mathematical  study.  There  were  36,078  males  and  62,624 
females,  or  a  total  of  88,702.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  26.80  per 
cent  studied  geometry,  in  the  South  Atlantic  32.38,  in  the  South  Central 
28.77,  in  tlie  North  Central  22.93,  in  the  Western  Division  32;  for  the 
whole  United  States  25.34. 

Trigonometry. — Only  8,868  students  included  trigonometry  in  their 
courses  of  study,  4,160  males  and  4,708  females.  The  per  cent  was  2.53, 
although  in  the  two  Southern  divisions  the  x>^rccntage8  were  7.49 
and  6.92. 

Astronomy. — In  the  public  high  schools  astronomy  is  classed  as  a 
science  study.  It  was  pursued  by  16,770  students  in  1895,  or  4.79  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number. 

Physics. — The  number  of  students  in  physics  was  79,720,  the  males 
numbering  33,460  and  the  females  46,270.  The  per  cent  of  students 
in  this  branch  was  22.77  for  the  whole  country,  the  two  Southern  divi- 
sions leading  with  30.45  and  29.97,  respectively. 

Chemistry. — This  branch  of  science  claimed  only  32,024  students,  or 
9.15  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  Western  Division  had  14.22 
per  cent  of  its  students  in  chemistry. 

Physical  geography. — ^The  number  studying  physical  geography  was 
83,642,  the  males  numbering  35,293  and  the  females  48,349.  The  per- 
centage to  the  total  number  of  secondary  students  was  23.89,  the  South 
Central  Division  leading  with  29.78,  the  Western  Division  reporting 
only  15.18  per  cent  in  physical  geography. 

Geology. — Five  per  cent  of  the  high-school  students  studied  geology, 
7,182  males,  10,306  females,  a  total  of  17,488.  In  the  South  Central 
Division  the  per  cent  was  7.80,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  6.25. 

Physiology. — The  science  study  claiming  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents was  physiology.  The  number  in  this  branch  was  104,862,  or 
29.95  per  cent  of  the  total.     The  males  numbered  44,274  and  the 
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females  60,588.  In  the  South  Central  Division  the  per  cent  was  as 
high  as  39.15  and  in  the  Western  Division  as  low  as  10.75.  In  Florida 
the  per  cent  was  54.40  and  in  Alabama  52.76.  In  Vermont  the  per 
cent  was  15.20  and  in  Ehode  Island  4.42. 

Psychology. — The  number  of  students  studying  psychology  was  9,606, 
or  2.74  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  highest 
per  cent,  5.77,  was  in  the  South  Central  Division,  and  the  next  highest, 
3.29,  was  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division.  In  Alal>ama  the  per  cent  was 
16.97. 

Rhetoric, — More  than  32  per  cent  of  the  students  studied  rhetoric, 
45,429  males  and  66,776  females,  making  a  total  of  112,205.  The  West- 
ern Division  was  in  the  lead  with  a  percentage  of  43.91,  the  South  Cen- 
tral had  39.04  per  cent,  the  South  Atlantic  36.40,  the  North  Central 
32.15,  and  the  North  Atlantic  27.2(J. 

History. — The  number  of  students  reading  history  other  than  United 
States  history  was  120,201,  or  34.33  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In 
the  Western  Division  the  i)er  cent  was  48.90,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
48.61,  in  the  South  Central  42.11,  in  the  North  Atlantic  34.89,  and  the 
North  Central  29.45. 

EQUIPMENT   AND   INCOME. 

An  inspection  of  Table  10  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  keep  in  operation  the  4,712  public 
high  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  is  very  difficult  to  collect  statis- 
tics of  school  finances.  This  is  particularly  true  of  public  high  schools 
for  the  reason  that  so  many  of  them  are  parts  of  city  school  systems 
whose  officials  do  not  keep  separate  accounts  of  the  expenditures  for 
secondary  instruction. 

The  aggregate  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  etc.,  is  given  as 
$78,026,394.  Only  3,858  of  the  4,712  principals  furnished  figures  for 
this  item,  and  in  most  cases  the  figures  furnished  were  only  estimates. 
However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  $78,026,394  is  a  fair  valuation 
of  the  property  of  the  3,858  public  schools. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  reporting  libraries  was  3,288,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  reported  was  1,838,946.  There  were 
741  of  these  libraries  having  more  than  500  volumes  each,  and  of  these 
437  had  more  than  1,000  volumes  each. 

Replies  were  received  from  only  2,563  of  the  4,712  schools  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  amounts  of  appropriations  received  from  State, 
county,  or  city.  The  aggregate  amount  reported  was  only  $7,719,199. 
It  is  believed  that  a  large  part  of  the  $4,060,262  given  in  column  11  of 
Table  10  as  "  amount  received  from  other  sources  and  unclassified"  more 
properly  belongs  in  column  4. 

As  shown  in  the  seventh  column,  2,849  schools  received  from  tuition 
and  other  fees  $1,018,631. 

Only  331  schools  received  an  income  from  productive  funds,  and  the 
amounts  received  aggregated  $710,705. 
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Of  the  4,712  schools,  only  3,549  reported  the  total  amounts  received. 
These  aggregated  $13,508,797.  Of  this  large  sum,  $3,69G,G37  was 
reported  from  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  $732,045  from  the  South 
Atlantic,  $1,220,088  from  the  South  Central,  $6,863,021  from  the  North 
Central,  and  $996,406  from  the  Western  Division. 

Private  High  Schools. 

In  public  and  private  high  schools  in  1895  there  were  468,446  second- 
ary students.  Of  these  about  25  per  cent,  or  118,347,  were  in  private 
high  schools  and  academies.  The  number  of  such  schools  was  2,180, 
or  nearly  32  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  secondary  schools. 

The  statistics  of  private  high  schools  aud  academies  are  summarized 
in  Tables  11  to  22.  Tables  11  to  20  correspond  in  form  to  Tables  1  to 
10  of  the  public  high  school  summaries,  and  the  two  series  can  be 
easily  compared,  column  by  column. 

Table  11  shows  that  in  the  2,180  private  high  schools  there  were 
8,559  (3,991  males  and  4,568  females)  teachers  instructing  secondary 
students.  In  the  two  southern  divisions  the  number  of  female  teachers 
is  not  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  male  teachers  as  in  the  two 
northern  divisions. 

In  the  private  high  schools  there  were  57,354  male  secondary  stu- 
dents and  60,993  female,  the  per  cent  of  males  being  48.46.  In  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  the  percentage  of  males  was  only  41.15.  In  the  private 
high  schools  there  were  113,878  elementary  pupils — 51,761  males  and 
62,117  females. 

The  number  of  students  preparing  for  college  in  the  ijrivate  high 
schools  was  32,051.  Of  these,  20,477  were  i)reparing  for  the  classical 
course  and  11,574  for  a  scientific  course.  The  per  cent  of  college  pre- 
paratory students  was  27:08,  the  classical  preparatory  being  17.30  per 
cent  and  the  scientific  preparatory  9.78  per  cent.  In  the  public  high 
schools  13.75  per  cent  of  the  secondary  students  were  preparing  for 
college,  7.53  per  cent  for  the  classical  course,  and  0.22  for  a  scientific 
course. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  private  high  schools  in  1895  was 
11,960,  or  10.11  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  (See  Tables  12  and  17.) 
The  number  was  divided  almost  equally  between  the  sexes,  there  being 
6,052  male  and  5,908  female  graduates. 

The  number  of  college  preparatory  students  in  the  graduating  classes 
was  5,733,  or  47.93  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  graduates.  Of 
these  college  preparatory  graduates  3,724  were  males  and  2,009  females. 
In  the  i)ublic  high  schools  the  per  cent  of  college  preparatory  students 
in  the  graduating  classes  was  28.08,  and  largely  more  than  half  of  the 
number  were  females. 

A  comparison  is  made  in  Table  23  between  certain  public  and  private 
high  school  statistics. 
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STUDENTS  AND  STUDIES. 

The  numbers  of  students  in  the  private  high  schools  pursuing  certain 
Btudies  ate  given  in  Tables  13, 14, 15,  and  16,  and  the  corresponding 
percentages  are  given  in  Tables  18  and  19.  These  tables,  when  com- 
pared with  Tables  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  0,  present  rather  marked  contrasts 
between  the  public  and  private  high  schools  in  regard  to  certain 
secondary  studies. 

In  the  public  high  schools  43.97  per  cent  of  the  secondary  students 
studied  Latin.  In  the  private  secondary  schools  the  per  cent  was  43.14. 
In  the  public  high  school  the  per  cent  studying  Greek  was  only  3.15, 
while  in  the  private  high  school  it  was  9.55.  In  French  the  i>er  cents 
were  C.52  for  the  imblic  and  19.38  for  the  private  high  schools.  In 
German  the  per  cents  were  11.40  and  10.07;  in  algebra,  54.27  and 
46.88;  in  geometry,  25.34  and  22.0C;  in  trigonometry,  2.53  and  5.39;  in 
astronomy,  4.79  and  6.09;  in  physics,  22.77  and  20.32;  in  chemistry, 
9.15  and  9.79;  in  physical  geography,  23.89  and  18.15;  in  geology,  6 
and  7.08;  in  physiology,  29.95  and  22.34;  in  psychology,  2.74  and  5.13; 
in  rhetoric,  32.05  and  29.12;  in  general  history,  34.33  and  35.60. 

EQUIPMENT   AND   INCOME. 

The  number  of  private  high  schools  reporting  libraries  was  1,361,  as 
may  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  Table  20.  The  aggregate  number 
of  volumes  in  these  libraries  was  1,498,427. 

Of  the  total  number  of  schools,  1,545  reported  the  value  of  property 
owned.  The  aggregate,  including  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and 
scientific  apparatus,  was  $51,865,512.  This  would  give  to  each  school 
reporting  an  average  valuation  of  property  of  $33,570. 

Only  315  of  the  schools  are  endowed  institutions,  but  the  endow- 
ments aggregate  $24,729,013,  an  average  of  about  $78,500  to  a  school. 

Public  funds  were  received  in  small  amounts  by  301  schools,  the 
aggregate  reaching  only  $157,293. 

Only  1,424  schools  reported  the  amounts  received  from  tuition  fees. 
The  aggregate  was  $6,002,380. 

The  number  of  schools  having  income  from  productive  funds  was 
338,  and  the  amounts  received  from  this  source  aggregated  $1,864,054. 
This  sum  is  more  than  7  J  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  endowments 
iei)orted.  The  rate  is  probably  too  high,  owing  to  the  fact  that  23 
schools  reporting  incomes  from  productive  funds  were  not  reported  as 
having  endowments. 

Only  1,449  of  the  2,180  private  high  schools  answered  the  question  in 
tegard  to  total  amount  of  income.  The  aggregate  received  for  support 
from  all  sources  was  $8,878,218,  or  about  $6,127  to  each  school. 

Benefactions  amounting  to  $495,760  were  received  in  1895  by  140 
■ehools.    The  North  Atlantic  Division  claimed  51  of  these  schools  and 
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$219,077  of  the  gifts.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  of  the  $24,729,013, 
total  endowment  of  private  secondary  schools,  $20,312,025  is  possessed 
by  165  schools  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  and  that  21  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  have  $12,415,813,  or  mor<3  than  half  of  the  entire  sum. 
The  endowment  of  Oirard  College,  $11,235,113,  is  included  in  this  suui. 

DENOMINATIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

Less  than  half  the  private  secondary  schools  are  controlled  or  sup- 
ported by  religious  denominations.  Of  the  2,180  schools  reporting  to 
this  office,  1,270  are  nonsectarian.  (See  Tables  21  and  22.)  The  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  supports  280  schools,  having  12, 777  secondary  students. 
The  Episcopal  Church  has  119  schools  with  5,552  students;  the  Baptist, 
109  schools  with  7,424  students;  the  Presbyterian,  102-  schools  with 
4,654  students;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  72  schools  and 
7,685  students;  the  Congregational,  56  schools  and  2,882  students;  the 
Friends,  57  schools  with  3,851  students;  the  Methodist,  39  schools  with 
2,144  students;  the.  Lutheran,  36  schools  with  1,908  students.  All 
other  religious  denominations  have  40  schools  with  3,564  students. 

Public  and  Private  Secondary  Schools. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  statistics  of  secondary  schools,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  schools  are  public  or  private,  Tables  24  to  29  were 
prepared  from  the  preceding  tables,  relating  separately  to  public  and 
private  high  schools. 

Table  24  shows  that  in  1894-95  there  were  6,892  secondary  or  high 
schools  reporting  to  this  office.  These  schools  had  22,681  teachers 
instructing  secondary  students.  In  the  schools  there  were  468,446 
secondary  students,  201,431  males  and  267,015  females.  The  males  con- 
stituted 43  per  cent  and  the  females  57  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
high -school  studies.  The  proportion  of  male  and  female  students  varies 
greatly  in  different  States,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  fifth  and 
seventh  columns  of  Table  24.  In  several  States  the  per  cent  of  female 
students  is  above  60. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  students,  or  46,847,  were  preparing  for  the  college 
classical  courses  and  7.11  per  cent,  or  33,350,  for  the  college  scientific 
courses.  Compare  the  last  column  of  Table  24  with  the  second  column 
of  Table  25.  The  third  and  fourth  columns  of  the  latter  table  show 
that  80,197  students,  or  17.11  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  were  pre- 
paring for  college. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  1895  was  64,353,  or  11.60  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  secondary  students.  The  number  of  college  prepara- 
tory students  in  the  classes  that  graduated  was  17,636,  or  32.44  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  graduates. 

The  numbers  of  students  pursuing  certain  secondary  studies  are 
given  in  Tables  26  to  29.  The  per  cent  in  each  study  in  each  State  is 
also  given  in  the  same  tables. 
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Of  the  468,446  secondary  students  there  were  205,006,  or  43.70  per 
cent,  studying  Latin.  The  per  cent  was  highest  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division,  55.69.  In  several  States  of  that  division  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  high-school  students  pursued  this  study. 

The  number  of  secondary  students  pursuing  Greek  was  22,159,  or 
only  4.73  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  North  Atlantic  Division 
Lad  8.41  per  cent.  New  Hampshire  was  first  in  the  list,  with  14.73  per 
cent  of  students  in  Greek. 

French  was  studied  by  45,746  students,  or  9.77  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  was  18.77.  In 
Massachusetts  the  per  cent  of  students  in  French  was  38.02,  and  the 
per  cent  in  Louisiana  was  46.60.  However,  the  disproportion  in  num- 
bers was  very  great,  Massachusetts  having  12,619  students  in  French 
and  Louisiana  only  1,378. 

The  German  language  had  58,921  students  in  the  secondary  schools, 
12.58  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  North  Atlantic  had  16.48  per 
cent,  the  highest  for  any  division,  and  Maryland  had  28.83  per  cent, 
the  highest  for  any  State. 

Algebra  is  the  study  which  claims  the  largest  number  of  students, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  first  column  of  Table  27.  There 
were  245,465  students  in  this  branch,  or  52.40  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  The  percentages  in  the  two  Southern  divisions  were  58.72 
and  58.97,  respectively,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  49.15.  In 
Maryland  more  than  70  per  cent  studied  algebra. 

The  number  studying  geometry  was  less  than  half  the  number  in 
algebra.  There  were  114,813  students  in  geometry,  24.51  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number.  In  the  North  Central  Division  the  per  cent  was  only 
22.54,  while  in  the  Western  Division  it  was  29.48. 

The  Btudy  claiming  the  smallest  number  of  students  was  trigonom- 
etry. Only  15,243,  or  3.25  i)er  cent,  pursued  this  branch  of  mathe- 
matics. The  two  Southern  divisions  show  percentages  of  6.28  and  6.88. 
In  Alabama  the  per  cent  was  13.67,  in  Vermont  0.69,  and  in  Minne- 
sota 0.41. 

The  i>er  cent  of  students  in  astronomy  was  5.27,  the  number  being 
24,690.  The  largest  per  cent,  12.60,  was  claimed  by  Florida,  and  the 
smallest,  0.87,  by  Delaware. 

Physics  was  studied  by  103,768  students,  or  over  22.15  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number.  The  State  having  the  largest  per  cent  of  students  in 
this  branch  was  Maryland,  with  42.65.  In  Vermont  the  per  cent  was 
14.81  and  in  Utah  only  8.89. 

Chemistry  had  43,607  students.  This  number  was  9.31  per  cent  of 
all.  The  Western  Division  had  13.29  per  cent  of  its  students  in  chem- 
istry, Nevada  leading  with  32.14  per  cent. 

The  number  of  students  in  physical  geography  was  105,124,  or  22.44 
per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the  North  Central  Division  24.74  per  cent  of 
the  students  pursued  this  study.    The  per  cent  in  South  Dakota  was 
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36J8.  In  the  South  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  was  23.31,  Florida 
alono  having  43.66  per  cent  of  its  secondary  students  in  physical 
geography. 

There  were  25,866  students  in  geology,  5.52  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  The  table  shows  wide  variations  between  the  percentages  in 
different  States.  In  Tennessee  the  per  cent  was  12.08  and  in  IMaryland 
only  2.43. 

Physiology  had  a  larger  number  of  students  than  any  other  science 
study.  The  number  was  131,304  and  the  per  cent  28.03,  as  may  bo  seen 
from  Table  29.  The  per  cent  for  the  South  Central  Division  was  31.07 
and  for  the  Western  Division  18.62.  In  Arkansas  43.89  per  cent  of  the 
students  studied  physiology. 

The  number  of  students  in  psychology  was  15,677,  the  per  cent  being 
3.35.  Several  States  reported  no  students  in  this  study.  In  Utah  the 
per  cent  was  10.66.  Oklahoma's  44  students  in  psychology  comprised 
20.95  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  secondary  students  in  that 
Territory. 

Ehetoric  was  studied  by  31.31  per  cent  of  the  secondary  students, 
the  number  pursuing  this  study  being  146,672.  The  per  cent  for  the 
Western  Division  was  40.92  and  for  the  Forth  Atlantic  27.56.  The  per 
cent  for  California  was  52.60  and  for  New  York  21.23. 

General  history,  or  history  other  than  that  of  the  United  States,  had 
162,336  students,  or  34.65  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Western  Division 
had  46.58  per  cent,  the  South  Atlantic  43.48,  the  South  Central  36.71, 
the  North  Atlantic  35.51,  and  the  North  Central  30.01.  Tlie  largest  i>er 
cent  for  any  State  was  61.59,  for  Maryland,  and  the  smallest  17.05,  for 
Utah. 

Secondary  Students. 

It  was  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  there  were  539,712 
secondary  students  in  eight  classes  of  institutions  reporting  to  this 
oflBce  in  1895.  Tables  30  and  31  show  the  distribution  of  these  students 
according  to  the  class  of  institution  in  which  they  are  found  as  well  as 
their  distribution  by  States  and  geographical  divisions. 

The  third  column  of  Table  30  shows  the  grand  total  of  secondary 
students  in  public  and  private  institutions,  the  first  column  showing 
that  there  were  243,151  males,  and  the  second  column  290,561  females. 
The  North  Atlantic  Division  had  164,439  of  these  students,  the  South 
Atlantic  49,378,  the  South  Central  66,797,  the  North  Central  229,055, 
and  the  Western  Division  30,043. 

The  sixth  column  of  this  table  summarizes  the  number  of  secondary 
students  in  public  high  schools.  The  distribution  of  these  350,099  stu- 
dents has  been  noted  in  preceding  pages. 

The  ninth  column  of  Table  30  shows  that  there  were  6,024  secondary 
students  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, 4,327  males  and  1,697  females.  These  were  distributed  among 
86  State  institutions  in  31  States  and  Territories. 
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In  the  public  normal  schools  of  18  States  there  were  5,247  students 
of  secondary  grade,  1,228  males  and  4,019  females.  The  total  is  given 
in  the  twelfth  column  of  Table  30. 

The  total  number  of  secondary  students  in  public  institutions  was 
301,370,  as  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  Of  this  total  149,632 
were  males  and  211,738  females. 

Table  31  shows  the  distribution  of  secondary  students  in  private 
institutions.  In  the  third  column  will  be  found  the  number  in  private 
high  schools  and  academies,  118,347.  This  summary  was  noticed  at 
length  in  preceding  pages. 

The  preparatory  departments  of  private  colleges  and  universities 
had  43,164  students,  29,538  males  and  13,626  females.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  sixth  column  of  Table  31,  more  than  one-half  of  these  second- 
ary students  were  in  the  North  Central  Division.  Of  these  Illinois  had 
4,336,  Ohio  4,282,  and  Missouri  3,191. 

In  the  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  for  women  there  were 
4,824  secondary  students.     (See  column  7,  Table  31,  Table  31.) 

The  private  normal  schools  had  8,589  secondary  students,  as  shown 
in  the  tenth  column,  4,568  males  and  4,021  females.  Of  these  2,982 
were  in  the  North  Central  Division. 

The  manual  tiaining  schools  of  11  States  had  3,418  students  of  sec- 
ondary grade,  2,059  males  and  1,359  females.    (See  column  13,  Table  31.) 

The  total  number  of  secondary  students  in  j)rivate  institutions  was 
178,342,  as  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  93,519  males  and 
84,823  females.  This  total  was  divided  among  the  divisions  as  follows: 
North  Atlantic,  51,518;  South  Atlantic,  27,743;  South  Central,  37,213; 
North  Central,  52,378;  Western,  9,490. 

A  Statistical  Eeview. 

Following  the  31  tables  giving  statistical  summaries  of  public  and 
private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1894-95,  this  chapter 
concludes  with  a  statistical  review  for  the  past  five  years.  Thirty- four 
tables,  32  to  G5y  review  the  more  important  statistical  items  relating  to 
high  schools  from  1890-91  to  1894-95.  This  review  was  made  necessary 
since  certain  errors  had  crept  into  a  few  of  the  summaries  in  former 
years,  and,  moreover,  for  one  or  two  years  important  summaries  had 
been  omitted  entirely.  These  summaries  have  been  compiled  from  the 
original  returns  and  are  here  presented  in  a  form  which  will  make  them 
valuable  for  comparison.  Thus,  it  will  bo  seen  that  for  five  years  the 
statistics  of  secondary  schools  are  continuous.  The  forms  of  inquiry 
were  similar,  and  the  information  appears  tabulated  for  each  year  in 
summaries  which  are  uniform.  It  is  true  that  certain  of  the  tables 
show  wide  variations  between  two  years,  but  these  apparent  inconsist- 
encies are  partially  explained  in  footnotes. 

Tables  32  to  48  relate  to  public  high  schools.  Table  32  shows  the 
number  of  such  schools  for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1891  to  1895  for 
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each  State  and  the  uuinber  of  instructors  for  each  year.  Table  33  gives 
the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  instructing  secondary  students; 
34  gives  the  number  of  secondary  students  and  elementary  pupils  for 
each  year;  35,  the  secondary  students,  male  and  female;  3G,  the  ele- 
mentary pupils,  male  and  female;  37,  the  colored  secondary  students, 
male  and  female;  38,  the  classical  and  the  scientific  college  preparatory 
students;  39,  the  classical  preparatory  students,  male  and  female; 
40,  the  scientific  preparatory  students,  male  and  female;  41,  the  grad- 
uates for  each  year,  male  and  female;  42,  the  graduates  and  the  college 
preparatory  students  in  the  graduating  class  each  year;  43,  the  col- 
lege preparatory  graduates,  male  and  female;  44,  the  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  public-school  libraries  each  year;  45,  the  value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  scientific  apparatus;  46,  amount  of  aid  received  from 
the  States,  counties,  and  cities;  47,  amounts  received  from  tuition; 
48,  total  income  for  each  year. 

Tables  49  to  65  relate  to  private  high  schools  and  academies,  and 
deal  with  like  items  and  in  the  same  order  as  above  enumerated  for 
public  high  schools.  The  tables  are  readily  understood  without  further 
explanation. 

The  Endowed  Academies. 

The  names  of  the  315  academies  and  private  high  schools  reporting 
endowments  will  be  found  in  the  list  which  follows.  The  amount  of 
the  endowment  for  each  school,  as  reported  to  this  office  in  1895,  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Inatitutions  and  locations. 


Noble  Institate  (eirls),  AnniBton,  Ala. 

Hale  and  Female  Academy,  Lower 
Teach  Tree,  Ala 

Male  and  Female  Academy, Pisgah,  Ala. 

Balitpa  Academy,  Salltpa,  Ala 

Talladefra  College,  Talladega,  Ala 

Male  and  Female  College,  Quitman,  Ark . 

Rogers  Academy,  Kogers,  Ark 

Beunont  School.  Belmont,  Cal 

Jarvia  Hall  (Military  Academy),  Den- 
ver, Colo 

TillotHon  Academy,  Trinidad,  Colo 

Morgan  School,  Clinton,  Conn 

Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  Conn 

Hoosatonio  Valley  Institate,  Corn- 
wall, Conn 

Glastonhnry  Academy,  Glaatonhnry, 
Conn 

The  HotohkisB  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Bulkeley  School,  New  London,  Conn. .. 

Williams  Memorial  Institute,  New 
London,  Conn 

Gilbert  School,  Winsted,  Conn 

Wooilstook  Academy,  Woodstock,  Conn. 

St.  Leo  MUitary  CoHege,  St.  Leo,  Fla. . . 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Academy  of  Biohmond  County,  An- 

£:u8ta,  Ga 
e  Payne  Institute,  Auffusta,  Ga 

Summerrille  Academy,  Augnsta,  Ga. . 
Walker  Baptistlnstitut^,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Heam  School  (male  and  femiuej.  Cave 

Spring,  Ga 

Martin  Institute,  Jefferson,  Ga 

Mineral  Bluff  High  School.  Mineral 
Bluff,  Ga 


Endow- 
ments. 


$10, 000 

600 

200 

800 

146,000  I 

1,000 

150 

9,000 

100,000 

500 

200,000 

30,000 

15,000 

25,000 

200,000 

65,000 

125.000 
500,000 

11,500 
900 

25,000 

60,000 

25,000 

70,000 

150 

7,000 
15,000 

500 


Institutions  and  locations. 


Hutcheson  Collegiate  Institute, 
Whitesburg.  Ga .^- . 

The  College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Southern  Collegiate  Institute,  Albion^ 
lU 

The  Union  Academy  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois, Anna,  111 

Jennings  Seminary,  Aurora,  111 

Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute,  Geneseo, 

111 : 

Monticello  Female  Seminary,  Godfrey, 

HI 

Greenyille  College,  Green  viUe,  111 

(fittings  Seminary,  La  Harpn,  111 

Mendota  College,  Mendota,  111 

Mt.  Morria  College,  Mt.  Morris,  111 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Ouarga,  111. . . 
Point  Byron  Academy,  Point  Byron,  111. 
Concordia  College,  Springfield,  111 .... . 

Waterman  Hall,  Sycamore,  III 

Toulon  Academy,  Toulon,  111 

Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove, 

HI 

Friends  Bloomingdale  Aoademy,Bloom< 

ingdale,  Ind 

Borden  I  nstitute,  Borden,  Ind 

Howe  School,  Lima,  Ind 

Oakland  City  College,  Oakland  City, 

Ind 

Central  Academy.  Plalnfield,  Ind 

Sugar  Grove  Acaaemy,  Plalnfield,  Ind. 
Sploeland  Academy.  Spiceland,  Ind. . . . 
vincennea  Uniyeraitv,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Union  Hish  School,  Wesitfield,  Ind 

Nuyaka  Mission    School,  Okmulgee, 

Ind. 


Endow- 
ments. 


$3,500 

2,000 

500 

50,000 
5,000 

12,000 

20,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
13,000 
50,000 
1,000 
75,000 
10,000 

20,000 

4,000 
5,000 
15,000 

20,000 

1,200 

800 

4,000 

69.000 
6,000 

1.000 
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Inatitntions  and  locatiosB. 


Scattcrgood  Eteminary,  Cetnterdiile, 
Iowa 

Donmark  Academy,  Denmark.  Iowa . . 

Elk  Horn  College,  Elk  Horn,  Iowa  — 

Hull  EduoaUonal  lubtitute,  Hull, 
Iowa 

Le  Grand  Christian  College,  Le  Grand, 
Iowa 

Northwestern     Clasiiical     Academy, 


Orange  City,  Iowa 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary.  Osase,  Iowa.. 
TVilton  German-English  College,  Wil- 


n-Englisl 

ton  Junction.  Iowa 

Hiawatha  Academy,  Hiawatha,  Kana . 
Kansas   Christian   College,    Lincoln, 

Kans 

Bethel  College,  Newton,  Kans 

St.  Mary's  College.  St.  Maryn,  Kans. . . 
Stockton  Academy,  Stockton,  Kans . . 

Auburn  Seminary,  Auburn,  Ky 

Alexander  College,  BurkesyiUe,  Ky.. . 

Clinton  College,  Clinton,  Ky 

Vanderbilt  Training  School,  Elkton, 

Ky 

Henderson  High  School,  Henderson, 


Funic  Seminary,  La  Grange,  Ky 

PikeviUe  CoUegiate  Insfitute,  Pike- 
ville,  Ky 

Princeton  CoUegiate  Institute,  Prince- 
ton, Ky , 

Gilbert  Scientiflo  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Winsted,  La 

Somerset  Academy,  Athens,  Me 

Gould  Academy,  llethel.  Mo 

Blue  HiU  Academy,  Blue  Hill,  Me. . . . 

East  Maine  Conference  Seminary, 
Buoksport,Me 

Higgins  Classical  Institute,  Charles- 
ton, Me 

Bridee  Academy,  Dresden  Mills,  Me. 

Washington  Academy,  East  Maohias, 
Me 

Pen  nell  Institute,  Gray,  Me 

Hampden  Academy,  Hampden,  Me.... 

Hebron  Academy.  Hebron,  Me 

Bicker  Classical  Institute,  Houlton, 
Me 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Kents  HiU, 
Me 

Phillipa  Limerick  Academy,  Limerick, 


Liminffton  Academy,  Limington,  Me.. 
Litchfield  Academy,  Litchfield  Cor- 
ners, Me 

Lincoln  Academy,  Newcastle,  Mo 

Anson  Academy,  North  Anson,  Me 

Bridgton  Academy,  North  Bridgton, 

Paris  Hiil  Academy ,*ParU,'Me . .'.'.'. '. . 
PitUfield  Central  Institute,  Pittsfleld, 

Me 

Thornton  Aoademv,  Saoo,  Me 

Potter  Academy,  Sebago,  Me 

Berwick  Aoademy,  South  Berwick,  Me 
Erskine  Academy,  South  Erskine,Me. 
Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro.  Me. . 
Cobum    Classical   Institute,  Water- 

vme,Me 

North  Yarmouth  Academy,  Yarmouth, 

Me 

McDonogh  School,  McDonogh,  Md  .... 
Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Pen  Deposit, 

Md 

The  Hannah  More  Academy,  Beisters- 

town,  Md 

Abbot  Academy,  Andoyer,  Mass 


PhiUips  Academy.  Andover,  Mass 

Pnnchard  Free  School,  Andover,  Mass 
Cnsfaing  Academy,  Ashburuham,  Mass 
Mitchell's  Boys'  School,  BiUericn,  Mass 
Bradford  Arademy,  Bradford,  Mass 
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♦2,100 
18,000 
2,500 

12,000 

1,100  I 

10,000 
60,400 

6,000 
6,000 

1,000  I 

50,000  I 

80,000 

825 

2,000 

1,400 

12,000 

20,000 

8,000 
8,000 

6,000 

10,000 

40,000 
0,000 
1,000 

12,000 

20,000 

25,000 
45,000 

80,000 
80,000 
10,000 
76,000 

84,000 

240,000 

1,000 
500 

600 
12,000 
5,000 

15,000 
2,500 

10,000 
70,855 
81,500 
00,000 
8,000 
20,000 

57,000 

10,000 
900,000 

950,085 

4,000 
42. 414 
236,000 
60,000 
115, 000 
1,000 
50,000 


Institutions  and  locations. 


Deerfield   Academy    and    Dickinson 

High  School,  Deerfield,  Mass 

Nichols  Academy,  Dudley,  Mass 

Partridge  Academy,  Duxoury,  Mass. . . 
WUliston     Seminary,    Eastnampton, 

Mass 

Northfield  Seminary,  East  Northfleld, 

Mass 

Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass 

Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass 

Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley,  Mass 

Bronitield  School^arvard,  Mass 

Smith  Academy,  Hatfield,  Mass 

Derby  Academy,  Hingham,  Mass 

Leicester  Academy,  Leicester,  Mass . . . 

Tabor  Academy,  Marion,  Mass 

Milton  Academy,  Milton,  Mass 

Monson  Academy,  Monson,  Mass 

Mount  Hermon  School,  Mount  Her- 

mon.  Mass 

Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Cofiln's  Lancaste- 

rian  School,  Nantucket,  Mass 

New  Salem  Academy,  New  Salem,  Mass 

Wheaton  Seminary,  Norton,  Mass 

Woodward  Institute  for  Girls,  Qnincy, 

Mass 

Armsi^cademy,  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass 
The  Thayer  Aoademy,  South  Braintree, 

Mass 

South  Lancaster  Academy,  South  Lan- 
caster, Mass 

Waltham   New-Church  School,  Wal- 

tham.  Mass 

Westford  Academy,  Wostford,  Mass.. 
Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
Murdock  High  School,  Wlnchendon, 

Mass 

Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Adrian,  Mich . . 
The  Detroit  School  for  Boys,  Detroit, 

Mich 

Akeley  Institute,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Michigan  Female  Seminary,  Kalama- 

£oo,  Mich 

German  Lutheran  Seminary,  Saginaw, 

Midi 

Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn 

Pillsbury  Academy,  Owatonna,  Minn . . 
Arademy  of  Lourdes,  Rochester.  Minn. 
Baldwin  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn.... 
College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Convent  Visitation,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kate  Tucker  Institute,  Byhalia,  Miss. . 
Chamlieriain-Hunt  Academy,  PortGlb- 

son,  Miss 

Mississippi  Normal  Institute,  Sher- 
man, Miss 

Jeiferson  MiUtary  College,  Washing- 
ton, Miss 

Oakland  Normal  Institute,  Ysle,  Miss. 

Watson  Seminary,  Ashley,  Mo 

Kemper  Family  School,  Boonvillo,  Mo. 

Brookfleld  CoUeee,  Brook  field.  Mo 

Female  Orphan  School  of  the  Christian 

Chnrch,  Camden  Point,  Mo 

Carleton  College,  Farroington,  Mo 

The  Orphan  School  of  the  Christian 

Church  of  Missouri,  Fulton,  Mo 

Weaubleau  Christian  College,  Weau- 

blean,  Mo 

Franklin  Academy,  Franklin,  Nebr 

Grand  Island  College,  Grand  Island, 

Nebr 

Hastings  College,  Hastings,  Nebr 

Kezer  »Seminary,  Canterbury,  N.  H 

Anntin    Academy,  Center   Strafford, 

N.H : 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter, 

N.  H 

Francistuwn  Academy,  Franoistown, 

N.H 

Dow  Academy,  Franconia,  N.  H 


Endow- 
ments. 


175,006 
8,000 
25,006 

840,006 

160,006 
100,006 
80.000 
40,006 
80,000 
75,006 
81.000 
51,006 
210, 287 
9.006 
75,006 

224,056 

45.004 
3,000 
16,506 

295.864 
30.006 

320,006 

5,356 

20.806 
49,922 
66,006 

200,006 
105,000 
20,006 

10,006 
4,006 

10,006 

3,406 

103,000 

68,006 

200,006 

25,000 

5,006 

25,006 

5,006 

40,006 

706 

40.006 
1.500 

12,969 
6,000 

12,506 

20,006 
3,006 

58,006 

1,006 
9,786 

.  15.006 
15,006 
7.000 

5,006 

400,456 

10,  COO 
60,000 
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luAtitntions  and  locatloiM. 


EndoTT- 
xueuU. 


Gilmanton  Academy,  Gilmanton.  K.  H. . 
HcCoIIom   Institute,  Moont  Yomon, 

N.U 

Colby  Academy,  17 ew  London,  N.  H 

Coe'a  North  wood  Academy,  North  wood 

CenUr.N.H 

BoUloruess  School  (Boys)  Plymouth, 

N.H 

HcGaw   Kormal    Institnte,    Koeds 

Ferry.  N.H 

Blair   Tresbyterial  Academy,  Blairs- 

town,  N.  J 

Farnnm  Preparatory  School,  Beverly, 

N.J 

The   German   Theological    School  of 

Newark,    New    Jersey,    Bloomfield, 

N.J 

The  Sontli  Jersey  Institute,  Bridceton, 

N.J 

WeatHeld   Friends   School,  Cinnamin- 

80X1,  N.J 

DAviglit  School  for  GirLs,  Englewood, 

N.  J 

Pcddio  Institute,  Uightstnwn.N.  J 

Pennington    Seminary,    Pennington, 

N.  J 

Adani»  Collegiate  Institute,  Adams, 

N.  Y 

Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y 

St.  Elizabeth's  Academy,  A]Iepiny,N.Y 

Ives  t oniinary,  Antwerp,  N.  Y 

Union  Acnde'my  of  Belleyille,  Belle- 
ville, N.  Y 

Adelphia  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y... 
Canandaigua  Academ}',  Canandaigna, 

N.  Y 

Canisteo  Academy,  Canisteo,  N.  Y 

Casonovia  Seminary,  CaKonoWa,  N.  Y. 
Clavvrafk  Academy  and  Hudson  Hirer 

Institute,  Claverack,N.  Y 

St.  Bernarti's  Academy,  Coliocs,  N.  Y.. 
Mnnro  Collegiate  Institute,  Elbridge, 

Clinton  Liberal  Instituto  and  Military 

Institute,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y 

Dolawiiro  Literary  Institute,  Franklin, 

Colgate  Academy,  ilamilton,  N.  Y 

Hartwick  Seminary,  Hart  wick  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y 

HempHtead  Institute,  UcnipstcAd,  N.Y. 

Cascadilla  Scliool,  Ithaca,  N.Y 

GeiiCHeo  W'esleyan  Seminar^*,  Lima, 
NY 

I^wvillo  Academv,  l^wville.  N.  Y 

Cook  Academy,  Montour  Falls.  N.  Y. .. 

Sherman  CoJlegiato  Institnte,  Moriah, 
N.Y 

Mount  Morris  Latin  School,  New  York 
City,  N.Y 

Bach  s  Collegiate  Institute  (boys).  New 
York  Citv,  N.  Y 

DeVeanx School,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.. . 

Cnry  Collegiato  Seminary,    Oakfield, 

Evans  Academy,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 

Pike  Seminary,  IMke,  N.Y 

Seymour-Smith  Academy,  Pino  Plains. 

Chamberlain  institute,  iiandolph!  N.'  y! 
Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  College, 

Roche8ter,N.Y 

Sonthold  Academy.  Southold.  N.  Y 

Staton    Island   Academy   and  Latin 

School,  Staploton,  N.  Y 

La  Sallo  lustiiuto,  Troy.  N.  Y 

St.  Peter's  Academy,  Trov,  N.Y 

Troy  Female  Seminary,  I'roy,  N.  Y 

Trinity  School.  Chocowinity,  N.  C 

Scotia  Seminary,  Conconl.  N.  C 

Frankliuton  Christian  College,  Frank- 

linton,N.C -. 

Short  ia  School.  Highlands,  N.  C 

Kobeson  Institute,  Lumbcrtou,  N.  C  . . 


$5,(MK) 

10.000 
102,000 

5,(M)0 

100,000 

20.  COO 
150,000 

20,000 

60,000 

50.000 

4,250 

15,000 
170,000 

4,000 

2,700 
30,000 
3,000 
6,350 

37,585 
2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

38,500 

50 
815 

12,100 

35,000 

3,000 
55,000 

55,178 
3,000 
3,562 

01,154 
40.500 
81,290 

80,000 

500 

10,000 
266,145 

20,000 
15,000 
20.781 

510 
43,048 

16,000 
18,000 

12,000 
2,462 
367 
5,000 
1,500 
4,000 

4,000 

r>oo 

5,000 


Institutions  and  looations. 


Barrett  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, Peo  Dee,  N.  C . 

St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C  . . 

Wayne  School,  Waynesville.  N.  C 

Grand  River  Institute,  Austinburg, 
Ohio 

Beverly  Normal  College,  Beverly, Ohio. 

Ohio  Military  Instit<nt«,  Cincinnati 
(College  Station),  Ohio 

Damascus  Academy,  Damascus,  Ohio. . 

Poland  Union  Seminary,  Poland,  Ohio. 

Savannah  Academy,  Savannah,  Ohio. . . 

New  Lyme  Institute,  South  New  Lyme, 
Ohio 

Salem  Academy,  South  Salem,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  Seminary,  West 
Farmington,  Ohio 

La  Creolo  Aoademic  Institute,  Dallas, 
Orcg 

Santiam  Academy.  Lebanon,  Oreg 

Bishop  Scott  Academy, Portland,  Oreg. 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Oreg 

Hughesian  Free  School,  Buckingham, 
Pa 

JeiTerson  Academv,  Cauonsbnrg,  Pa. . . 

Easton  Academy.  Kaston,  Pa 

Keystone  Academy,  Factory ville,  Pa,. 

Friends'  School  (orthodox),  German- 
town,  Pa 

Juniata  College,  Hnn tin gdon,  Pa 

Abington  Friends' School,  Jenkintown. 
Pa.. 

Wyoming  Sominarj',  Kingston,  Pa 

Kittanniug  Academy,  Kittanning,  Pa. . 

Western  Pennsylvania  Classical  and 
Scientific  Institute,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Pa 

George  School,  Newtown,  Pa 

North  Washington  Institute,  North 
Hope,  Pa 

Friends'  SeleotSchool,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

The  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Bishop  Bowman  Institute,  Pittshnrg, 
Pa 

Clarion  Collegiate  Institute,  Rimers- 
burg,  Pa 

SnsquehannaUniversity,  Sclins  Grove, 
Pa 

Hall  Institute*.  Sharon,  Pa 

Sugar  Grove  Sominary.SugarGrove.Pa. 

Sunquehanna  Collegiate  Institute, 
Tuwanda,  Pa 

Wnterford  Academv,  Waterford,  Pa . . . 

York  Collegiate  Institute,  York,  Pa. . . . 

East  Greenwich  Academy,  East  Green- 
wich, R.I 

ni|;h  School  of  Charleston,  Charleston, 

Thorn  well  Orphanage,  Clinton,  S.  C 

Cokeabury  Conference  School,  Cokes* 

bury.S.'C 

All  Saints  School,  Sioux  Falls.  S. Dak.. 
Sioux  Falls  University,  Sioux  Falls, 

S.Dnk 

Eingsley    Seminary,     Bloomingdale, 

Tonn 

Chapel  Hill  Academy,  Chapel  Hill.Tenn 
Cloverdal6S<^minary,Cloverdale,  Tenn . 

Masonic  College,  Dayton,  Tenn 

University  Sc.hoolof  Knoxville,  Knox- 

ville.  Tenn 

Lolielvillo   High    School,   Lobelville, 

Tenn 

Montgomery  Bell  Academy, Nash  ville, 

Tenn - 

Swia  Memorial  Institute,  Rogersville, 

Tenn 

Roane  College,  Wheat,  Tenn 

Blinn  Memorial  College,  Brenham.Tex. 
Northwest  Tex  as  BaptistCollege,  Deca- 
tur, Tex 

Mary  Allen  Seminary,  Crockett,  Tex.. . 
Gortlou  Academy,  Ogdeu,  Utah 


Endow- 
ments. 


$650 

30.060 

500 

40,000 
800 

IJi.OOO 
4,000 

16,500 
2.  .')00 

25,000 
700 

2,500 

5.500 

1,8*>0 

10,  (00 

'286 

20,  Of:0 
l,riOO 
2.0('0 

12,000 

2,*>,  000 
20,  COO 

250. 000 

25, 000 

5,000 


44,00r) 
436.  OCO 

BOO 
70, 000 

[,235,113 

5,  000 

206 

60.  OCO 
35, 000 
3,000 

12,000 

4,  500 

140,  000 

30,000 

4.000 
18, 000 

800 
10,OUO 

15,000 

250 
3,500 
1,600 
1,000 

1,000 

700 

60,000 

500 

3,000 

32,000 

15,000 

2,000 

10,000 
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In&titntioiis  and  locations. 


Brigbam  Young  Academy,  ProTo.TTtali. 

Bowlaiid  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

Sal  t  Lake  CoUege,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Srieham  Academy,  Bakeralield,  Vt. . . 

Goddard  Seminary,  Barre,  Yt , 

Yermont  Episcopal  Institute,  Burling- 
ton. Vt , 

Derby  Academy,  Derby,  Yt , 

Easez  Claasical  Institute,  Bssez,  Yt... 

Holndoes  Falls  Academy,  Mclndoes, 
Vt 

Bnrr  and  Barton  Seminary,  Manches- 
ter, Vt 

If  ontpelier  Seminary,  Montpelier,  Yt. 

Beoman  Academy,  Kew  Haven,  Yt . . . 

Craftsbnry  Acatlemy,  Korth  Crafts- 
bury,  Y  t 

Caledonia  County  School  or  Peacham 
Academy,  Peaobam,  Yt 

Troy  Con^renco  Academy,  Poultney, 

Yt - 

Hoyalton  Academy,  Koyalton,  Yt 

^t^  Johnsbury  Academy,  ijt.  Johns* 
bory,  Yt 


Endow- 
ments. 


$75,000 
10,000 
4,000 

130,000 
27,000 

3,000 

11,000 

0.000 

2,600 

30,000 
84,0&8 
12,000 

5,000 

15,000 

12,000 
5,000 

300.000 


Institutions  and  locations. 


Vermont  Academy,  Saxtons  River,  Yt 

Thetford  Academy,  Thetford,  Yt 

Lcland  and  Gray  Seminary,  Town- 
abend,  Yt 

"Wartborg  Seminary,  Graham,  Ya 

Klein  berg  School,  Kookflsh  Depot,  Ya. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Academy,  Win- 
chester, Ya •• 

Puget  Sound  Academy,  Coui>eTille, 
Wash 

Annie  Wright  Seminary,  Tacoma, 
Wa«h 

The  Waitsburg  Academy,  Waitsburg, 
Wash 

West  Virginia  Normal  and  Classical 
Academy,  Backhannon,  W.  Ya 

Wavland  University,  Beaver  Dam, 
TV'is 

German-English  Academy,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Poynette  Academy,  Poynette,  Wis. .  - . , 

CarroU  College,  WAttkOBhik,  Wis 


Endow- 
ments. 


$75,000 
5,000 

11,000 

25, 000 

5,000 

5,0C0 

6,000 

50,000 
6,000 
0,000 

75.000 

7,000 

500 

18,000 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  siathtics  of  public  high  schools, 
STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Stniocr  TBnritoiy^ 


ViiitMl  States... 
North  AlLintio  Divl- 

Si  Ml  til  Alliuitiu  Uivi- 
hicm  -^.^ 

SonUi  Cen  trill  Divi- 
nhiii . . .,, ...... 

North  CQutrnl  Bivi- 
fii^n  -..--^.- --. 

"W^sHurii  DlrlBlwn ,  _ . 

No  rill  Atluntiti  JUri- 
"Mami^.  .,**,**,** 

VertTiwflt 

HuHifiiicbut^ettti , , 
Rhmla  Iflkiid  ... 

Ni-^w  York  ,....- 
Niiw  Ji3r*ejr ...... 

I\'tlD)tvlvllDijl 

South  Allaiitio  DWi- 
bI'JII  ; 

Dd^waro  ..*,... 

Mftrylftntli 

Dl4t-  C'dlurabia. . 

Virginia  ........ 

We»t  Virginia.  -. 

NorUi  Camlinn   . 

S^^uth  Cargliiisu. 

Geor^rin  - 

Fluri^lM ,,*-   - 

South  Ctntral  Djvi- 
fltuti  1 

KMitucky 

Teu&u»Bi^ 

Alaluiita  „-^.... 

LuuiHinn;^ 

I'fxaa ,., 

ArUjiniiaa  .«,.-.. 

Okkilianm.. 

Inflijiii  TuiTllorv 
North  Central  Divl- 

Ohio.. 

ItulJana ,. 

JlllnfUfl 

HirhiKatl  ...... 

WistoiiMiii 

MiriricAotii ,* 

Iowa  ............ 

MisHourt  . ... 

North  Ihikutft... 
South  ]>aL»ttt... 
Kiibrwkft  ....... 

Kanftan 

Wcwt^rn  I H vision: 

%[<«Utanii 

WToniiug , 

Uoloraihj. -......, 

New  Mexico,..,. 
Arixoun,..  .-.,. 

Utiih 

Neiva^lA  .,,....., 

Iilnhci  — ,...,., 
Wimhlngton..... 

On'pm  .......  -.^ 

C*lUi>mia....... 


Studenta  prepariD^  for  eollflfiOK 


Clo&BiciiI  conrao. 


Scientiflc  caarae. 


12,  ftl5ia,455  30,  370  11.  5S7  10.  Ig»21,77* 

_(_: — I :■ .^-l 


b,  1S7 
1,057 

i^«Ki& 

4.203 
&43 


4,  402   Oh  nSi   3p  947 

1,  m  2,  iBs;    ao7 


5, 4:i6 


455       4'J2 
140 ;      15 
l&4f      im 
2,244)  2,m 


408 

1.  im 

466 


23 

7C 

2a, 


172 
244 

•ni 

22 

47t^ 

2111 

2il 

4 


S74 
435 
fi65 
252 
171 
225 
405 
4D3 

71 
411! 
377 


2J0 
3,411]  l.Ooe       flOi 


D,630  5,231 


Grtuloalt*  in 
cto^a  of  IflSS. 


I 


15,  ISJi 


?7.£3i 


S.  351    <3,  2m?,  5,  342 
557 
2,050 


5.  5fi8 


laTOO 


64S 


Collcije  iiropflrii'  ^ 
tOTV  HtuJf3iitHiu    i  «j 


erailnAtinir 
cliiaa  (if  I  SOS. 


42,39;i 


"' 


5,  444  0,  450 


!lj37L4,47»,l,7O0  1,44J< 


1>45S 


2,14&    253     34t; 


%  101 


2S3     405 


7,  S[»e  13,  fifl7  21 .  4fl5  2,  g12  3, 823 


ljh;i   l,04t;    l,Ojti   Z072       g7l|  ].:iLtl    2,  a<>L*j     y7U,     44t 


i5n 

7 

2 

3J 

fl 

0 

40 

2g 

2Jti 


244 
72!! 

321 


4 

4^ 

:;» 

15fl 

:^5 


154 

21>8i 
L>OS 
265 

mh 
209 
29 


8fl3 
563 
751 

236 
230 

fjOO 
59:1 

V^ 

d4 

647 

m 


105 
10 
6 
44 
U 
TO 
76 

too 


BT7 
201 
2(12 

4,  345 
550 
652 

1.  7Ba 
400 
7B7 


112 

356; 

87 
171 
3g 
07 

4 


326 

i:>2 

42fi 

400 

Oil 

I, am 

506 
S? 
11 


1,757 

\,  (JOO 

1,316; 

530 

40 

464 

Oil 

996 

2; 

105 
1,041 

OS 


34S 
17 

7^ 
23 
10 

122 
67 

416' 


174 
144 
175 

1,  041 
6S 
3312 

1,105 
220 
502 


5 
14 
17 
41 
13 
13 

m 

17 


328 
142 
102 
163 

too 

30 
77 
33 


2§5 
702 
7Jt9 
379 
S65 
468 
ZSO 
43 
20 
24^ 
228 


306 
3 


71 
125 

im 

265 
34 

m 

1,101 
102 
3H 


0 

1 

0 

32 

5 

46; 
12)^ 
23; 


122 

133 

S3 

170 

202 
}H 
34 
3 


701 
2i!2 
S31 
h42 
363 
0^4 
571 
301 
44 
25 
521) 
202 


350 
U 


Oril 
:!5 

557., 


3t 
4U't 


245 
260 
3&I 


3041      4J«0 
135       267 

146       244 


1.30«    1,528   2.378 


J02' 

422 

2,200 

3SK 

ooe 


15 
20 
73 
21 
1ft 
110 
2J0 
40 


250 
27S 
185 
333 
103 
509 
171 

ao 

5 


125 
261 

1,344 
:J37 

1,162 


50 
95 
130 
125 
32 
41 
50 
113] 
14i 


104 
141 
60 
59 
51 
156 
71 


231 
401 

2,171 
640 

2,2e^ 


71 
280 
201 
225 
Hit 

42 

80 
345 

2fl 


245 
3J3 
164 
lOS 
123 
32g 
135. 


7&4|  123 

lO-i,  46! 

BOO  57 

3, 000  437| 

356  02 

722;  121 1 

3,515:  456 

977 I  01 

3,427|  307 


1,0fi3| 

am, 

&74 

41.'; 


1,  518 

507 
1,623 
1,631 

742 
1,040 
1,030   1,034 

r»Oli      45 1 

r:|      27 

50 
435 


33 

b: 

174 

10 

14' 

liji 


577,! 
520 


656 
3 


130' 
375: 

100 

350! 

1501 
B3 
130 

488 
40 


340 

4811 
224 
104 
174 
484 
206 

o| 

7' 


2,72i5  4,206 
1,282,  2,035 
2,  345'  3,  40W 
1,374  2,240 
007!  1,571 

71]'    1,126: 

1.740;  2,7^1 

1,047.   1.408 

40l        73| 

Si)      131 

075!  lOS^ 

840    1.2751 


6ii| 

k05e, 


56 
8 

251 
8 
13 
35 
45 
22 

123 
02 


89; 
16 

10 
23 
49 
55 
31 
20fl 
164, 
67H=  1,131 
.   I L 


8 
36 
12 
44 

16 

22 
27 


57 
S3 

4,50 
52 
S5 

395 
47 

213 


12 
0 

5a 
0 

26 

4{! 

10<} 

6 


48       40 
OOi     105 


21 
63^ 

A 

30 

2 


422 
200, 
3S5! 
372 
220 
25<J 
358, 
130 
17 
18i 
1H2 

.«! 

18 
2 

7^; 

Si 

? 

30' 


487 
342 
505 
406 

384 
500^ 

2ifi; 
22 
32! 

272' 
34  EJ 


11,003  5,812 


\ 
3, 148  3,&43 

505     375 

m  m 

6,  655  1,210 
8ii:     212 


18 
0 
07j 

20 
14 
II 
34 
14. 
2X3 


200  40 
103  2^ 
120|      65 

896 

114  30 
2I>6  2,  R70 
""      534 


138 
520 


11 

4S 
IS 
97 
J6 
48 
G7; 
276 
14 


21 
21 


91 
171 
32 

162; 

83 
6 


50 


003      434 

602  ..... 


890 

fi:i8 
475 


44 

10 


040,    121 

357  .--.. 

39, 

50      :i« 

454      185 
543 I       30 

SO        40 

o  _  _  _ 

170,  '  06 
0--... 
0..,.. 

23    .... 

20 

17    .... 

m       77 


447 
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Table  3. — Summarif  ofBtatiatha  ofpuhUo  high  Bchoeh. 
STUDENTS  PUBSUING  CISKTAIX  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


French. 


German. 


United  States. 


80,777 


93,173 


153, 050^6, 361 4, 4W 


10, 859  7, 9<e,14, 911 22, 813  15, 235  24, 666  39. 901 


north  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  <!entr»l  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Wcjst em  Division 


19, 016 
5,134 
5.824 

27,706 
3,595 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maino 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  ColomUia. 

Virginia 

WestVlrpnla   

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georjiia 

Florida , 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonitiaua 

Texas  

A  rkansas 

Oklahoma 

I  nd  ian  Territory 

Xorth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana'. 

Illinois 

3fichij;an 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nort  li  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kans.ns 

IVestorn  Division: 

Montana 

"Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utoh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washin^n 

OroEon  

California 


27.719 
7,836 
8,281 

44.237 
5,100 


46,rJ5|3,962  2,778 
12,970  4621  185 
13,6U5i  485  126 
71,  W5il,  207;  1,145 
8,695     245     264 


1.309 

066 

484 

5.679 

614 

1,497 

4,161 

1,077 

3,529 

322 
950 
461 
942 
95 
349 
414 
1,851 
250 

958 

752 

61 

561 

451 

1,589 

40O 

31 

64 

6,739 
0,  5671 

4,  ho! 

2,585 

i,ioo! 

1, 9:15 

'  2. 586 

I  1,751 

182 

187 

1,353 

I  1,583 

169 
43 

768 
22 
9 
77 
19 
26 

819 

178 
1,907 


2.046 
1,  063i 

679' 
8,127 

753 
1.753 
5.220 
1.237 
6,841 

476 

1,134 

673 

1,487 

217 

444 

587 

2,431 

387 

1,611 

1,379 

027 

742 

328 

2,054 

563 

59 

18 

9,720 
5,111 
7.C93 
3,871 
1, 725 
3,024 
4,463 
3.104 
229 
256 
2,234 
2,747 

299 

66 

1,304 

33 

13 

121 
80 
57 

450 

168 
2,509 


3,355 
1,729 
1,163 


6, 740  5, 935 
647]  520 
6111     369 

2,352'  847 
509     231 


I 

512I    409 

130i     131 

126'       71 

13;  806 1,425  1,176 

1,3671     165,     122 

334! 

7231 
164 


3,250j 
9,381 
2,314 


10,370!     ^ 


798' 
2,084 
1,134 
2,429 

312 

793 
1,001 
8,782 

637 

2,569 

2,131 

1,442 

1,303 

782 

4,213 

963 

90 

82 

16,459 
8,678 

11,833 
6,456 
2,825 
4,959 
7,049 
4,915 
411 
443 
8,587 
4,330 

468 

109 

2,072 

55 

22 

198 

09 

83 

769 

844 

4,476 


120 
49 
19 


4 

20 
249 

1 

197 
35 

119 
38 
2 
81 
10 


390 
83 

170 

161 
47 

130 
20 

165 


144 


327 
41 

206 

137 
26 

130 
16 

183 


9211  806 

261,  351 

197  70 

2,6014,211 

287,  180 

609'  219 

1, 148  413 

257  73 

559,  112 


140     183 
79       52 


42 


72 
2 
8 
48 
147 
13 

6 

12 

27 

6 

12     272 

118       19 


2211 

129 
62 


22 


3. 


717,  115 

74  13 

376  316 

298  178 


99     123 


73 
260 

42 
348 


222 


138 


26 
106 


63 


0,6^515,570,  5.808  9,004ll4.812 
1,429   1,949       8311  1.8441  2  675 

480|  8491  561i  622  l!  183 
2, 851    3, 698,  7, 098  11.  OCoi  IH,  763 

610       747,      937    l,53ll  2.468 


712 
556 
155 

5,7C2 
362, 
546' 

1,127| 
168, 
277' 


165 

201 

5 

6, 

96 

784 

23 

32 
10 

146 
23 

193 
41 
31 
4 


1,018 
907 
225 

9,943 
542{ 


40 

6 

30 

817 

70 

7651      542 

1,  540|  2, 130 

241'      713 

380   1,460 


1 

241 

217 

363 

7 

14 

139 

931 

36 

38 
22 

173 
29 

465 

60 

66 

6 


474, 

47 

1,140 

3981 
31 

342 
30 


580 

60 

1,456 

576 
5' 

448 


375 
153 
255 


266 
40 
31 
82 


146 

37 

9 


273       336 


12 


194 


.(. 


8> 
115 
23' 


874 

1,097 

1,213 

1,064 

689 

619 

408 

2 

47 
199 
280 

15 


256| 


355 


20         32. 


157|      294       451 


88 

57 

401 


-L 


46 

24 

60 

1,652 

175 

614 

8,869 

1,08 

1,978 


611 
624 
619 


15 
17 
41 
1 

198 
14 


237 
59 
14 


85 

30 

90 

2,460 

245 

1.156 

5, 499 

1.800 

3.438 


986 
677 
874 


24 
34 
57 
23 

464 
54 
99 
64 


96 
23 


2,086 

043 

2,204 

1,914 

1,530 

851 

831 

695 

3 

82 

382 

644 


43 
*595 


143 
155 
647 


3,452 

1.017 

3,301 

3,127 

2.584 

1,390 

1,350 

1,003 

5 

129 

581 

824 

58 

"950 


63 
0 


231 
212 
948 


40 
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Tablk  4. — Summary  of  aiaiUtios  of  public  high  schooU. 
STUDENTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


EiMiA  0t  TeniUny, 


United  SUtoi, 


Iforfli  AHontlo  DItIiIod, 
South  AtLantto  BItUIcii 
Soulh  Central  DWUlon. 
Norib  Cenlrnl  DWiiion- 
Weatflni  DiviBiuii 

Kortli  AtlaHtio  Bivition 

MairjQ  _ ,..<... 

New  Ilampahire^.^^H 
Veirmoiit- ►*«*»-,,,,, 
^iuHacliu»i^ita  ..^... 
Kba(t<i  Ifliluud*^ *...«! 
Cotiiiectleiit  .«._^»«, 

New  Yprlc...... 

NewJisriMsy  .„.*,*,, 
Penniiyl  vABlft-  ^  ^ 

Bimth  AtluntiQ  BUiHion: 
DeWwara  „  ,  ^ ,  „  „  „ , 
MnrjIanU ^».-<< 

Vlrjfinia. ,._,.,, 

West  VirgtiilA-»<.<< 
Nortb  Cnrolio*,^-,., 

South  Cdrulica 

(TtM}ru:iu . . , , .  X  ♦ , « ^  -  ^ , , 
Florida... 

South  tVntral  Dlvifilon: 
Kwsturky  ....,.-.,,, 
Tt^n  111"$!  iioo  _  ♦  ♦  ^ .  - .  - . . 

Aljiiiaiuii  _- . 

MlftftUiillllti **  -«^ 

Lmiiniana  -^  —  ...«*. 

Toxan  ...^.^ , 

ATkanflflji . .  .^**, <.*... 
Olilabfrma  ,  ^  ^ ,.  .^ , , . , , 
Jnrban  Tvrrit'Ory 

North  Ci'^nlriil  Dlrlnioii; 

Ohio. . 

Indiana ..« 

Illinota 

KloltiKan -. 

Wlflennain ,...,,, 

Minoi'iMota.---^ -,.... 

Iowa 

HitiJiHitnri  

Ni^rt  h  lysiknin  ..,,... 

Biyiitb  DakoU , 

KebrMku- -  ■ 

Kunami 

"WMttjru  Ui  vision: 

Wyaminiij 

ColiUMniu ,  - , 

New  Mexico,..-.,.,- 

Aj'ixotisi 

Uuh ,,, 

NflTjifla. -*.*..**. 

Id»bu....... 

AVasbington *-,.. 

Orejfoti .. ,, 

California 


23,292    32.  <m  56,  330  12.  0^2  1^  l&l 

5,-l«2     8  MhI  13,515   2..'>ftr[j  4, 068 

7,^50    10,T2<i;  m.fiTB    3.2ft*l  4, 7Si 

SB,  322   &J,  079  Ql,  40U5,  STJ  21, 02^ 

4h549!    6,524  li.(l73   2,457   LV,&G1 


Alfffibn. 


i 

i 


I        I 

Ttt,  S34  IID,  4M  1§8,  980  3«,  078 


Gecinietry.  THgonotnetry,        Aatronottiy 


I 


52, 624  88, 7(^  4, 130  4,  708,8,  S6fl  ft,  ^88  10,  flfl^lfl,  770 


[,S65l 
0417 
50«| 

1,787 

.375 
i.S27 
,708 
p,S39 

250 
S44 
302 
pOS2 
%^ 
315 
407 

t£53 

,244 
,284 
Oi^ 
778 
467 
f,ft&5 

57 
1(J:} 

31 

as5 

5D« 
325 
635 
951 
253 

ma. 

201 

249 

^018j 

180 

35 

789 

42 

44 

120 

J)« 

52 

5l» 

428 

,237 


I' 


2, 045, 
g4li 


3,610 
1,528 

e,  12.1  12,  210 
730  1, 268 
1,509;  2,W4 
7,2^12:  12,47« 
3,115,  4,883 
0,415   15,254 


408 

1,  578, 

1,^30 

im, 

392 

ei3 

2,48&, 

358 

1,008 
1,G9I 

1,  037 
444 

3,911 
907 

m 

11,004 
fp,3Hl 
7,994 
0,229 

a,  BTM 

G.  90,^ 
4,3041 
i8A' 
338i 
3.049, 
2,OS0 

27^1 

45 

1.077 


«ff7 

2,422 
835 

2,412 
035 
707 

1J40 

4,0eti 
Oil 

2.ftS2 

2,  »75 

1,080 

1,815 

001 

0,5613 

1,  5W 

147 

135 

Ifl, 131 
9,  276 

13,5»2 

10,  55'J 
5,  SOO 
4,5tt7 

10,  2\H 

387 

577 

5.067 

4,862 

45& 

sol 

1.866 


2g,  t.TS  1,  C37g!  833  1.  911  2, 191 
0,63lf  660  874  1,5341  369, 
8,0751     8001.142  1.942     ISO 

:i9,  705,1, 30f- 1.  flf>2,a,  017  2,  736 
0,01S     257|     207     404     242 


6»S 
382 
213 

3,753 
187 
741 

2,658 
615 

2. 1 10 

121 
g82 
182 
276 
92 
63 
112 
720 
135 

5bB 

43"^ 

30^^ 

252 

M 

2,294 

220 

20 

35 

3,507 

1,551 

2,329 

1,577 

l.Uft2 

1.053 

1.713 

I.OSI 

102 

10ft 

7B3 

785 

06 

35 
446! 


53(1 

32' 

4,  lOO, 

ai7 


1,001 
M2 
54(1 

7,!>13 
504 


89B  1,  (HO 

3,  809  6,  467 

1,069  1,084, 

4.172  7,012 

174 1      295 

1,429,  2,291 

303,       485 

5021 


57 

90 

9 

87 

;31 

U 

2122 

348 

05 

17n 

276 

40 

76: 

128 

27 

667 

1,185 

224 

610 

1,044 

134 

3,220 

5,457 

l,3:t6 

2031 

87 

147 

1,0U0 

1^ 

7i!5 
081 
546 
278 
172 
2.034 
263 
27 
12 

ri.040 

2.  ^l 

4.072 

2.440 

1.574 

1,  523 

2,636 

1.6^ 

m 

141 
L2W 
1,315 


5.1 

677 

10 

IH 

112 

un 

58 

257 

170 

2,010 


295 

150 

250 

1,720 

298 

1.333 
1. 110 
914 
530 
208 
3,32K 
492 
4; 

4: 

8,  5511 
3,768 
6,401 
4,026 

2.a5« 

2,57ti 
4,349 

%im 

108 

250 

2,092 

2,100 

110 
88 
L123 
19 
33 
1771 
141 
115 
481 
310' 
8,412 


104 
31 
77 

291 
79 

439 

34 

174 

59 

70 

4 

1 

9 

240 


212 
62 

1110 
77 
20 

213 
39 


680 
80 

221 
80 
22 

77 
145 


69 


3 

14 
2 

14 
27 
117 


53 
3 

2 

300 
104 
310 


306 


12; 
17 


345 
65 


350 
H2 
1 

315 
04 
3 


755 
HI 

21,^> 

b1 

17 

1 

111 

173 
3 
14 

105 
67 


33 


I 


37:     £54 


J     106 


157 
34 
104 
691 
IBS 
755 

34 
45«1 

77 
193 

21 
1 

10 
585 
124 

451 

130i 


352 
131 
133 

6911  l,00n  l,7ft7 

40;      139  isa 

2:^0  "jse 

84H  1.410 

365,  ^02 

936  1,225 


9o! 
568 
1271 
2it9 


4 

112 


'I 

29 
10 
113 
SO 

67 
37 


6!0i     132 
159'      42 


32 
f-'i8 

3 


1,341 
11*3 
436 
107 
39 
2» 
188 

6 
22 
174 
105 

5 

13 

151 


7 

130 

10 


11 
367 


17 

1 
40 

S70 

"I 

145 
55 
303, 

58. 

11 

239 

21 


32 
17 


212 
92 

435 

LOO 
18 

375 
40 


10 


612  932 
169  283 
58,3  1,113 
338f  483 
73 
203 
851 
233 

3r> 

30 
124 
180 

If 

5 

138 


39 

im\ 

538! 
167, 
24' 

311 

71 


10 

1,&I4 
452 

1,096 
S21 
112 
312 

1,  380 

400 

60 

67 

177 

253 

m 

8 
209 


6 
2t 


30  26 
42'  12 
191:     101] 


t 


13 
313 

23i         35 
135'       236 
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Tabus  5. — Summary  of$iaH8tic8  of  puhlie  high  Bohoola, 
STTTDEKTS  PTTKSiriNQ  CEBTAIK  STUDIES. 


St»te  or  Territory. 


United  Statee. 


38,45046,27070,720 


Xorth  AtUmtio  Dirision. . 
South  AtUntio  DiTlsioii.. 
Sonth  Centml  Division. . . 
Korth  Central  DiTision. . . 
Weetem  IHviaion 

North  Atlantic  Dirision : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Termont 

Massachnaetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticiit 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Peonsylrania 

South  Atlantic  Diyision : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diatrict  of  Colnmbi*. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Kortb  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

JimUmia, 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Waahington 

Oregon 

Calif omia 


10,429,13,143,23,672 
2,683  8,6641  6,237 
8,633   4,8791  8.412 

14,963  21,670  36,642 
1,9421  2,0151  4,857 


Physics. 


18,28618,78882,024 


542 
87ll 


205 

199 

2,968 

3,812 

115 

368 

623 

727 

2,262 

2,108 

769 

1,178 

2,674 

4,073 

151 

183 

723 

1,026 

179 

261 

463 

649 

77 

161 

87 

102 

162 

226 

603 

971 

158 

186 

480 

582 

440 

666 

865 

665 

668 

731 

184 

192 

1.219 

1,790 

207 

805 

23 

34 

47 

14 

2,887 

8,900 

1.604 

2,252 

2,330 

3.894 

1,734 

2,486 

973 

1,244 

697 

819 

1,713 

2,638 

1,189 

1,689 

104 

90 

120 

164 

748 

1,199 

894 

1,414 

112 

166 

13 

Ifl 

868 

522 

9 

Ifl 

24 

52 

24 

U 

89 

91 

36 

6e 

222 

80fl 

151 

187 

944 

1,454 

777   1,319 

406!      777 

404 

6,280 

483 

1,350 

4,370 

1.942 

6,647 

834 

1,748 
440 

1,002 
228 
189 
878 

1.574 
344 

1.062 

1,106 

930 

1 

878 

3,009 

512 

57 

6) 

6,757 
3,856 
6,224 
4,220 
2,217 
1,516 
4,251 
2,878 
194 
274 
1,947 
2.808 

968 
32 

890 
28 
76 
68 

180 

101 


Chemistry. 


908 
764 
008 
542 
014 


193 
154 

,606 

45 

244 

,153 
260 
953 

97 
192 
98 

110 
6 
18 
5 

155 


214 

105 

165 

97 

77 

241 

66 

12 

31 

,091 
575 

,125 
733 
178 
402 
429 
385 
18 
61 
856 
160 

53 
4 
179 
3 
2 
8 

84 


68 
606 


6,808 
1,001 
1,661 
8,157 
1,661 


11,216 
1,766 
2,669 

13,  "" 
2,675 


370  668 

201  884 

126  280 

1.061  3,659 

186  231 

888,  632 

1,  026  2, 179 

400  660 

1,660  2,613 


96 
60 
102 
232 
43 
25 
9 
346 


311 
258 
861 
137 

81 
892 
106 

15 


,641 
791 

,859 
993 
208 
665 
600 


76 
489 
284 

58 

7 

835 

8 

4 

5 

74 


79 
1,026 


103 
252 
195 
842 
40 
43 
14 
601 
176 

625 
863 
526 
234 
158 


Physical  geog> 
raphy. 


36, 298  48, 849  88, 642,7, 182  10, 806 17. 488 


9,850 
2,271 
8,621 
18,871 
1,180 


13,644 
3,057 
4,736 

25,238 
1,674 


562 
204 
257 

1,811 

65 

470 

2,962 
<t20 

3,199 

168 
281 


607 
138 
124 
221 
516 
221 

826 
390 
407 


281 
1,245 
172   425 

27    24 
311    77 


2,7321 

1,8661 

2,984* 

1,726 

886 

967 

l.< 

988 

67 

137 

845 

473 

112 
11 
614 
6 
6 
13 
108 


182 

142 

1,681 


8,729 

2,005 

2,008 

1,607 

1,975 

868 

2,607 

1,080 

118 

188 

1,123 

1,073 

76 

29 

817 

30 

16 

29 

61 

55 

224 

178 

166 


23. 494  2, 050 
5.328  246 

8,357  895 

43, 609  2, 723 

2,864  — 


769 
206 
886 

101 
684 

4,436 
1,116 
4,728 

220 

887 


697 
224 
112 
326 
858 
233 

460 

631 

600 

521 

199 

1,710 

578 

31 

21 

4,919 
2,706 
2,946 
2,803 
2.422 
1,149 
3,499 
1,596 
125 
270 
1,577 
1,727 

110 

61 

401 


Geology. 


1,331 

410 

603 

2.679 

166 

1,064 

7,398 

1,936 

7,927 

383 
668 


1,804 
362 
236 
547 

1,374 
454 


253 
74 
111 
596 
41 
137 
891 
124 
723 


3 

7 
55 

7 

40 
11 
120 

8 


776 
1,021 
1,007 

967 

480 
2,955  280 


40 
248 
154 

96 


998; 

65 


8,648 
4,710 
4,949 
8,910 
4,897 
2,017 
6,106 
2,676 
243 
453 
2,700 
2,800 

186 
80 


53 
10 
19 

415 

248 
448 


30 

46 

44 

78 

92 

153 

96 

151 

864 

688 

226 

404 

228 

893 

128 
456 
261 
18 
87 
140 
156 

46 

6 

718  144 

62; 

7 
14 


8.903  6,853 

428,   674 

1, 295*  2, 190 

4,205'  6,928 

475|   843 


12ll 
141 
887 
101 
270 
1.148 
199 
667 


27 
85 
18 
54 
22 
208 
5 

92 
280 
818 
109 


418 
72 

11 


674 
403 
885 
459 
123 
143 
745 
847 
86 
47 
206 
237 

49 

7 
213 

2 
13 
12 


613 
196 
252 

1,483 
142 
416 

2,030 
323 

1,890 


12 
84 
140 
25 
04 
83 


132 
623 
472 
206 


69S 
125 
21 
19 

989 
651 

1,833 
792 
208 
269 

1.201 

606 

54 

84 

346 


95 
12 
867 
4 
20 
26 


0 
145 

31 
144 


EB  95 2* 
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Table  G.-^Summary  ofHtOiiiic*  of  public  high  bcAooIb, 
STUDEHTa  PTJRSDIXG  CBUTAIN  STUDIES. 


Btat«  or  Tenitorj. 


TTullsil  States, 


Nortt]  Allan  I  ic  BiTinloii 
SHiti  Alljiittk  Uivinlon 
Segtb  CfiQtral  Dlviaion. 

Western  lit viaiQa  ,„,.». 

3!fo>rlli  Atlas  tic  Dirivion 

Ihfmiiie  ,  .^. 

Kl'W  HanapBlum , . , . 

Vcnnont. 

MnAAni'li  iirtettA 

Kbctdo  I-ilnnd  ..,,.,. 

CoTini'^i'tlcut ..... 

New  Vork 

Nuw  JoFBoy  „,,„.,, 

PciDtijqyl  vnulu ^ . .  + . . 

South  AtUiitic  Divuian : 

DiiUiTnro  ......«,. ,^, 

Mju-jLiud... 

Ditftriut  nf  ColaiabiA 

Viiiinift 

We*t  Virginia 

Js'oitb  Cantlina  ,,,,,, 

South  GsiniUmi  .....h 

G«drei£i 

Ptorida  *._, , 

Boath  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  ..,,,...... 

TiiDDease^  ,-....*,.., 

Aliibftnia 

Mlulfialpjii 

LfiQlfliana..., , 

'ItTE^lR   .............. 

ArkatiJiaA..., . 

Oklnbonm^ .,. 

liiiliAii  Tocritory 

Korth  Ui  Tilriil  DivUiuti ; 

t>lliM„.  ,.._.. ...... 

Indiana.^- ,. 

lUhn,U 

MithJ^Jin .,-*,_. 

"VVijirini.HLti ..  ..*,.*.^., 

MiUDCT^atJi...:,. 

Tiiwi -.--,,-,,, 

Kortli  Dakota 

Roniii  Dnkota.. 

KtbniHka.....,, 

KUDEJUH  , ,, 

Wesl-i^rti  Division : 

Montimit 

WtwiiIh^.,,^,^, — 
Culont^lo....  ......... 

Kdw  MttxJco, , 

Arisu^ua  .^- -_.,,,♦,.. 

Vtmk. .„. 

Nevada....-,.. 

Idaho ..,.. 

Wafibb^ton  .. ... — 

Oreifon  , 

Callfumla 


Physiology. 


Bjiycholf^LV 


nii<:torlr. 


History. 


I 


I 


44, 274  GO,  538  104,  S62  a,  407.11, 1D9  %  OOC  45,  420.06,  TTfi  112  2u5  47,  €§2  72,  630,120,  ^] 


_k 


l2,S76,iaiSJ2 
2,5^5!  a,H55 
4,942    0,044 

£2,fli)];30,Ofi7 
1.^20   i.S30 


4B3 

2ria 

190 

£,  157 

4^ 

20S 
US 


uu 

222 
173 

247 

E29 

575 

mA 

175 

479 
22 
71 

5.  21S 
1,S7B 
2,5rjt 
S,  45:» 

i,iej 

1, 17& 
2,837 

2,og» 

145 
1 
1.4£D 

ss 

30 

215 

41 

]€ 

4a 

00 
44U 


31, 0_.^  .   . 

6,180^  251 

10,  on  C33 

3,  ISO  14a 


1,  ISO 

oiia 

427 

4.Keo 

l,2il 
It,  260 

,     3.025 

e,3l»   10,300 


007 

2^7 
2,733^ 

05j 

72i! 

5,  37i, 

1,731 


I 
235 


503 
1,244 


770 
1S3 
277 
^37, 
002 
285 

043 
710 
7»3 
770; 
230, 
!,  Ifil! 
04S, 

23 


I 
0.782 

2,  a:j5 

3,  Wl 
3,412 
1,835 
1,  fiiO 
3,830 
2,055 

174 

20a 

2,023 

1,^33 

J 

43 
310 
2« 
30 
12 


lp412 
330 
4&0 
410 

1,457 
532 

1,272 

1,290 

1, 

1,177 

404 

3,004 

1,127 

50 

04 

12.000 
4,211 
6,  254 
5,S05 
3,  414 
2,  824 
0,  07* 
5,  DU 
3)9 
4&B 
3.503 
2,67g 

24o' 
79f. 

r<ii^ 
C7l,. 
40  . 
20) 


470  1.  203,1,  QS2  12, 776  17,  W  20,  «75  15,  17jJ  23,  (i54  38,  23*3 

'^'^      410     673,  3,  IJ53|  4,401,     7  4*4,  3,  g71i  fi,  OMJ  9,  ttSd 

DS7'l,«20    4,  :i:i5!  f^eW[  10,955    4, 7t9    7,100  n,KtS 

3.  350  5,  254  22,  COO^rj,  5R3,  55,  WS3  2i4.  255  30,  742  50,  Ofi? 

234     377|  SaaO]  5,073     g,  258^  3,  630[  5,  558|  9.137 


oa 

« 
27 
45 

9 

13 

12B; 

]tJ 

IO«j 


111 


90 
25 

427 
70 

347 


mi    U7     215 


0 
19 
20 

H 
IGS 


112 
2» 

153 
11 

79 

e 

2J57 

29e 
1 

241 
339 

14 
130 
2TO 

lli 
2 

m 


J 


179  747^  1,0C4 
27  413;  52ft 
70       ^3D;      430 

114,  4.244,  5.234 
eel  203'  245 
OflO 


3iiE 
555 

S7 
&13 


10' 
14! 

m 


109     21 
15       07 

17; 

287 


0 

3Gg 

75 

10 


72 

120 

82 

i:tg 

;305 

m 

143 

242 

550. 

0»0 

200 
400 
237 
473 
59e 

21 
217 
C5y 

23, 
ii 

42i 
331 

1 


OOh     115 


14       32 


S6 

440 

1^ 

eofi 

151 
l<i 
0 

43,T 
73ft 

7U 
BS5 

35 
347 
95§ 

35 
0 

70 
403 


05:1 1 


2,420   3,fi72 

ftie    1.451 

2,04&    3.515 


184 


13S 
147 
2^7 
000 
15y 
106 
244 
83S 
107 

752 

5ft4 

500 

48B 

291 

1,272 

3^1 

23 

35 

4,06^ 

2,848 

3,7t9 

2,14ft 

fit) 

00; 

2,  074 

3,177 

75 

171 

l,i43 

1,035' 


I 


160 
40S 
446 
DOii! 

BIIJ] 
134 
40H, 

j*2rrf3 

SG3| 

1,305 
800 ' 
BOl, 
043' 
325; 

2,041 

591 

37 


5,  700 
3,990 
5,  704 
3,  ^i7 
1.292 
1,320 

3,  038 

4,  067 1 
10« 
201 

2,141 
l,0ft8 


214' 

74; 
701 

39 

10 
205 
119 

33 

341 

20I» 

25'  t,  902]  3t  002' 


46 


n 


125, 
40 

480, 
32 

7; 

115, 
50 
26 

231 

nil 


t,8ll' 

Oil 

765| 

0.i7S 

44ft 

1,013 

0.002 

2.  267 

0,460 

124 
gf.5 
713, 

1,650 
4IS9 
20 
052 

2,091 

2,057 
1,453 
1,310 
1,131, 

€1B, 
3,313 

072 

m, 
43 

0,772 
0,838 
9,513, 

5,  iSK 
2  21" 
2!  227 
0,  012 
0,241 
181 
372 
3,484; 
2,723, 


U4 

1, 187. 

71 

320 
164»! 


022   1,219!  2,141 

413       5G,^;  S>73 

37S       S25|  0113 

5,592,  7,031|  12,023 

KH       753  l,2£'fl 

771!  i,ior 

2,  »0a  5, 054 

601    3*433 

2,  SOS,  5,307 


101 1 
821 
387, 
787 
lft5 
224, 
308 
792 
210 


220 
1,280 

847 
1,  223, 

"")9 
1*7 


1,93a 

7,  sr.« 
2,201 
i,  lis 


309 


( 

042^ 
€89. 

448| 
551 

431 

1H50 

420 

20 


4011 
1.118, 

285 


3,  fllSl 
2,050 

3.iei; 
2, 3ie 

1, 122 
2,312 
1,024 
1.3fl 
137 
1,084 
1,004 


1,280 

1,JOO 

721| 

732| 

450 
2, 1871 

559 
32 
39 

5,49] 
3,003; 
5,  328; 
3,  305| 
1,855 
1.721 
3,341 
2.  059 
190 
201 
1,850 
1,70*1| 


109       166 

42         5ff; 

770,  1.1«1 

41  32 


5&! 
31! 
279; 

107; 


572 
440, 
,1>61,  2,101    3,005     5.100 


71| 

i3a 
oo| 

380, 
334' 


300 

2,  lii7 

l,2,^4 

2,  010 

491 

517 

700 

1.910 

4b5 

1.9:^ 

1,789 
1. 169 
1,283 

sat 

3.037 
W9 
62 
107 

0,338 
6,  lJf!9 
ft,  5(19 
5,711 
3,213 
2,843 
5,0S3 
4,283 
340 
338 
2.934 
2,772 

275 

m 

1,031 
73 
B3 
00 
191 
01 
Gfi5 
Sill 
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Tablb  l.-^FtrcmtagtB  for  pubHo  high  whooU^ 
STIJDBNTS  AliD  COUBSSS  OF  STUDY. 


St«te  or  Territory. 


Total  sec* 
<ndary 
atudents. 


Per  oent  to  total  namber. 


Females. 


College 


prepara 

iory 
students. 


Golloee 
scientific 
prepara- 
tory 
students. 


Grada- 
atesln 
1885. 


Per  cent 
of  grad- 
nates  pre> 
paring  for 
college. 


United  States. 


S50.009 


41.15 


7.SS 


0.22 


12.11 


Nortli  Atlantic  DlTisioB. 
South  Atlantic  Divlalon. 
Skoth  Centna  DiTislsn. . 
Nortlt  Central  DlTiaion . . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Diriaion : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Termont 

Hassaehnaetts 

Khodelaland 

Conneotieat 

NewYwk 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Svixth  AtlantioDiTialoa: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia . 
rida.. 


Florid 
South  Central  Dirision : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

liouisiana 

Texas 

Arkansaa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory . ... 
ITorth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakoto 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wootem  Division : 

Montana . 


Wyoming 


109,601 
20,480 
28,064 

178,  IW 

18,806 


6,860 
3,338 
2,810 

27,063 
2,442 
5,785 

82,489 
7,165 

21,650 

078 
3,305 
2,269 
8,812 

968 

954 
1.660 
5,556 

078 

4,118 
4,766 
2,503 
8,171 
1.418 
9,067 
2,577 
151 
183 

82,507 

16,512 

26,980 

21.236 

13,072 

9,484 

19,745 

13,301 

720 

1.200 

9,238 

0,055 

946 


216 

168 

518 

322 

255 

1,836 

1,409 

9,1C9 


4L90 
40.17 
42.05 
40.57 
41.42 


58.01 
50.83 
57.06 
50.48 

58.58 


9.07 

10.68 

12.15 

5.56 

6.29 


42.50 
42.84 
43.81 
43.66 
39.11 
45.96 
41.94 
89.92 
39.58 

41.01 
40.15 
37.00 
41.82 
36.78 
45.18 
44.76 
37.83 
42.18 

43.18 
41.73 
80.84 
45.85 
40.13 
41.11 
4L99 
3&41 
7L04 

42.18 
41.65 
37.75 
41.27 
42.44 
40.75 
40.76 
88.46 
44.90 
40.88 
40.46 
38.97 

87.82 
41.54 
39.16 
54.68 
35.71 
86.66 
84.16 
88.48 
43.80 
41.15 
42.51 


57.50 
57.16 
56.19 
56.44 
60.80 
54.04 
66.06 
60.08 
60.37 

66.00 
50.85 
02.01 
58.18 
63.22 
54.82 
55.24 
62.18 
57.87 

56.87 
56.27 
60.16 
54.65 
60.87 
58.69 
56.01 
61.50 
28.96 

57.82 
58.35 
02.25 
58.73 
67.56 
50.25 
50.24 
61.55 
55.01 
50.17 
59.54 
01.03 

62.48 
58.46 
60.02 
45.87 
64.29 
63.85 
65.84 
61.57 
56.70 
56.85 
Vr.49 


12.77 
8.71 
9.32 
16.06 
22.62 
11.01 
5.49 
5.59 
8.63 

0.71 
8.38 
2.46 
9.88 
8.98 
17.92 
22.95 
17.58 
4.20 

7.01 

9.48 
16.54 
15.45 

4.23 
11.95 
19.40 
37.75 

6.01 

5.39 
6.05 
4.67 
2.52 
8.11 
4.80 
4.61 
7.48 
8.01 
18.75 
11.27 
11.31 

10.36 

0 

9.45 

7.87 

4.76 

15.20 
7.14 
6.27 
6.64 
8.80 
4.56 


5.74 
2.78 
7.30 
6.23 
11.07 


8.56 
8.05 
12.96 
4.82 
4.17 
7.29 
7.06 
5.48 
4.18 

0.51 
0.45 
1.14 
1.91 
2.16 
1.88 
6.63 
4.48 
4.09 

6.07 

5.77 

7.13 

10.50 

13.61 

6.26 

6.63 

45.69 

2.73 

4,65 
8.07 
6.01 
7.68 
5.67 

20.55 
5.26 
4.21 

11.93 
8.75 
6.39 
5.74 

9.19 

0 

17.82 

1.88 

0 

9.16 

2.80 

0 

7.89 

4.60 

11.60 


13.81 
10.48 
7.48 
12.40 
11.71 


11.41 
12.04 
13.86 
14.44 
14.58 
12.60 
10.82 
18.65 
15.83 

13.29 

11.35 

17.63 

9.18 

15.50 

8.70 

7.83 

8.78 

4.09 

a47 
10.16 
8.68 
5.17 
12.27 
5.82 
7.99 
5.96 
8.82 

13.00 
12.82 
12.63 
10.43 
12. 02 
11.87 
14.09 
11.26 
10.01 
11.58 
11.46 
14.08 

9.40 
6.15 

11.54 
4.63 
13.60 
0.55 
17.18 
12.16 
11.12 
10.94 
12.42 


28.06 


21.74 
«7.78 
88.08 
81.01 
85.17 


25.51 
25.62 
80.77 
22.91 
82.02 
28.53 
24.21 
14.18 
15.17 

8.46 
12.80 

4.50 
27.71 
10.07 
57.83 
51.54 
56.66 
85.00 

20.93 
85.33 
14.29 
85.98 
2.87 
33.47 
40.29 
75.00 
0 

21.31 
29.58 
26.11 
87.85 
80.21 
66.84 
80.83 
23.83 
53.42 
85.97 
42.87 
42.59 

40.46 
12.50 
40.00 
0 
0 
67.14 
86.36 
54.81 
80.62 
16.46 
80.52 
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Table  8. — Peroentage$  far  puhlio  high  sohooh, 
PEB  CBNT  OP  STUDENTS  IS  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


Per  cent  to  total  nninber  of  seoondary  Btndents. 


Greek. 


French. 


German. 


Algebra. 


Geom- 
etry. 


Trigo- 

nome- 

try. 


Afltron- 
omy. 


United  SUtea. 


43.97 


8.10 


e.62 


11.40 


64.27 


25.84 


2.53 


North  Atlantic  Diyision. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Diyision.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Idaine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. . 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon 

CaliTomia  ... 


42.64 
68.33 
4S.48 
41.55 
46  24 


48.84 
5L80 
41.39 
51.03 
55.98 
56.18 
28.87 
82.34 
47.90 

81.60 
63.06 
49.98 
63.72 
32.23 
83.12 
60.30 
68.07 
65.13 

62.38 
44.71 
55.61 
41.09 
55.15 
46.69 
87.37 
59.60 
44.81 

50.49 
52.56 
43.84 
30.40 
21.61 
52.29 
35.70 
36.96 
56.38 


47.82 

40.47 
41.92 
56.27 
25.46 
13,10 
38.60 
30.75 
32.66 
41.88 
22.95 
49.14 


6.15 
8.16 
2.18 
1.36 
2.71 


14.21 
9.52 
3.08 
2.14 
8.97 


13.52 
13.06 
4.22 
10.84 
13.12 


50.48 
65.99 
66.56 

62.78 
58.88 


25.80 
32.38 
28.77 
22.93 
32.00 


1.74 
7.49 
6.92 
1.74 
2.47 


13,41 
7.82 
7.01 
9.61 

11.75 
8.80 
3.53 
8.50 
2.58 

0 
4.51 
8.48 
1.10 

0 
0.42 
1.99 
6.10 
0.10 

5.37 
0.92 
4.97 
1.96 
0.85 
1.80 
0.85 
0 
1.64 

2.20 
0.45 
1.30 
1.40 
0.56 
2.74 
0.21 
2.62 
0 
0.17 
1.02 
0.75 

0 
0 

6.03 
0 
0 

0.97 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8.10 


14.82 
27.17 
8.01 
86.75 
22.19 
13.22 
4.74 
3.87 
1.80 

0.10 
7.29 
9.56 
9.52 
0.72 
1.47 
8.37 
16.76 
8.68 

0.92 
0.46 
6.67 
0.91 
32.79 
0.66 
2.17 
3.97 
0 

1.81 
0.36 
5.39 
2.71 
0.44 
4.72 
0.15 
2.63 
0 
0.67 
1.24 
0.25 

0.85 
0 

6.95 
0 
0 

6.24 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4.95 


1.24 
0.90 
8.20 
9.13 
10.03 
19.98 
16.93 
25.16 
15.88 

0 

29.83 

29.84 

22.93 

0 

2.52 

2.05 

1.03 

2.35 

11.27 

1.13 

3.82 

2.02 

0 

4.21 

8.73 

15.23 

0 

10.60 
6.16 
12.23 
14.72 
19.77 
14.66 
6.84 
7.64 
0.69 
10.75 
6.29 
9.10 

6.13 

0 

25.80 

0 

0 

12.28 

1.86 

0 

12.58 

14.14 

10.41 


62.55 
45.78 
40.71 
45.13 
51.92 
60.89 
38.41 
68.25 
70.46 

68.20 
73.28 
86.80 
63.27 
65.60 
74.11 
68.67 
73.54 
62.47 

69.26 
62.42 
65.14 
67.24 
63.64 
72.26 
62.05 
97.35 
73.77 

59.30 
56.18 
50.36 
49.69 
44.83 
47.52 
51.75 
53.92 
53.09 
48.08 
64.85 
63.69 

48.62 
30.77 
50.68 
45.83 
77.98 
67.84 
85.71 
50.20 
64.54 
60.65 
59.91 


23.31 
27.32 
19.22 
29.25 
20.64 
28.35 
19.91 
23.54 
32. 39 

30.16 
60.32 
21.38 
21.98 
30.48 
16.72 
15.60 
30.96 
30.47 

32.37 
23.42 
35.25 
16.71 
18.90 
36.62 
19.  U9 
81.13 
25.68 

26.24 
22.82 
23.72 
18.96 
20.32 
27.16 
22.03 
20.57 
27.16 
20.83 
22.65 
23.19 

15.75 
33.85 
30.50 
8.80 
19.64 
84.50 
43.79 
88.33 
26.20 
20.68 
37.46 


0.54 
1.50 
0 
0.58 
1.39 
1.80 
1.82 
2.56 
8.49 

.3.48 
14.52 
3.39 
6.06 
2.17 
0.10 
1.14 
10.53 
12.68 

10.95 
2.92 

20.02 
5.01 
2.26 
5.81 
4.00 
1.99 
4.87 

4.11 
1.17 
1.62 
0.79 
0.30 
0.31 
0.95 
2.39 
0.69 
1.83 
1.88 
1.16 

0.53 
6.00 
4.10 

0 
1.79 
5.26 
0.62 

0 
1.63 
2.80 
2.10 


4.79 


5.95 
5.16 
4.57 
4.21 
8.34 


8.82 
7.26 
6.51 
6.61 
7.70 
5.64 
4.36 
6.88 
5.66 

1.12 

11.10 

0 

0.84 

1.76 

7.23 

1.57 

7.06 

14.62 

6.15 
1.93 
16. 78  . 
8.15 
1.27 
4.18 
1.56 
0 
5.46 

4.74 
2.74 
6.28 
8.87 
0.86 
8.20 
7.08 
3.01 
8.09 
6.58 
1.92 
2.70 

3.81 
3.08 
5.68 

I 
8.57 
4.09 

I 
6.88 
8.38 
2.33 
2.60 
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Table  d.^Pereentages  far  puhUo  highschaoU, 
PER  CENT  OP  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STT7DIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  Stotea 

North  Atlantic  Diriaion 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  DiviBion . 
North  Central  DivlBlon . 
Westexn  Diviaion 

North  Atiantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire . . . . . 

Vermont , 

Hassachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connocticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvaiiia 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

District  of  Columhia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina , 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee 

Alahama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. . . . , 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orecon  

Califomia 


Per  cent  to  total  number  of  secondary  students. 


Physics. 


22.77 


21.51 
80.45 
29.97 
21.16 
25.83 


19.20 
23.28 
14.38 
23.21 
19.78 
23.34 
13.45 
27.14 
30.70 

34.15 
62.89 
19.39 
26.29 
23.55 
19.81 
22.77 
28.83 
35.17 

26.79 
23.21 
35.87 
40.90 
26.52 
33.11 
19.87 
37.75 
83.33 

20.73 
23.35 
23.06 
10.87 
16.96 
15.98 
21.53 
21.64 
26.61 
22.83 
21.08 
25.49 

28.33 
12.31 
24.17 
12.96 
45.24 
13.26 
40.37 
39.61 
28.76 
22.55 
26.33 


Chemis- 
try 


9.15 


10.28 
8.62 
9.51 
7.91 

14.22 


9.72 
11.80 

9.06 
13.16 

9.46 
10.92 

6.71 

9.22 
12.07 

19.72 
7.62 
8.59 
8.97 
5.06 
4.51 
0.84 
9.02 

18.00 

12.76 
7.62 

20.29 
7.38 

11.14 
6.97 
6.67 

17.88 

16.04 

8.38 
8.27 

11.06 
8.18 
2.95 

10.20 
5.26 
7.43 
7.83 

11.42 
9.15 
6.22 

11.84 
4.23 

13.96 
2.78 
8.67 
2.53 

33.54 

0 

7.19 

9.47 

17.91 


Physical 
geogra- 
phy. 


Geology. 


28.80 


21.44 
26.02 
29.78 
25.18 
15.18 


19.38 
12.28 
21.10 
9.90 
6.80 
18.22 
22.77 
27.06 
36.61 

89.16 
20.21 
0 
84.21 
87.40 
24.74 
82.95 
24.73 
46.42 

18.84 
21.42 
88.84 
30.50 
33.85 
82.52 
88.73 
86.42 
63.65 

26.63 
28.62 
18.34 
18.41 
33.64 
21.27 
80.92 
20.12 
38.83 
37.75 
29.23 
80.92 

19.66 
80.77 
19.50 
28.70 
27.38 
14.23 
47.52 
69.22 
82.03 
26.96 
4.31 


6.00 


6.25 
8.29 
7.80 
4.00 
4.48 


8.92 
5.84 
8.97 
6.48 
6.81 
7.19 
6.28 
4.51 
6.42 

0 
0.36 
1.50 
3.67 
2.68 
9.85 
1.99 
6.90 
0.82 

8.21 
10.97 
18.20 

6.46 
0 

7.63 

4.85 
13.91 
10.88 

8.08 
8.94 
4.94 
8.73 
1.59 
2.84 
6.08 
4.57 
7.41 
7.00 
8.75 
4.34 

10.04 
4.62 
9.70 
1.85 

11.90 
5.07 
0 
8.53 
7.90 
2.07 
1.58 


Physi-    Psychol 
ology.        ogy. 


29.96 


2.74 


28.85 
81.20 
39.15 
30.76 
16.75 


1.53 
8.29 
6.77 
8.03 
2.00 


16.74 
18.06 
16.20 
18.08 
4.42 
22.32 
28.52 
42.28 
47.61 

51.48 
37.64 
0 
87.04 
84.40 
52.31 
24.70 
26.22 
54.40 

30.89 
27.07 
62.76 
46.68 
28.49 
42.96 
43.73 
33.11 
51.37 

36.81 
25.60 
23.17 
27.62 
26.13 
29.78 
83.81 
38.00 
43.76 
39.00 
87.92 
29.57 

25.37 
30.38 
14.42 
31.02 
27.38 
5.07 
37.27 
64.51 
86.00 
16.14 
10.97 


2.61 
0.81 
2.49 
0.42 
4.05 
0.66 
1.71 
1.22 
2.87 

0 
6.51 

0 
1.81 
8.93 
8.66 
1.99 
8.91 
6.85 

7.02 
1.80 

16.97 
0.57 
0.42 
6.66 
6.98 

10.60 
8.28 

1.61 
4.59 
1.33 
3.36 
7.54 
0.37 
1.76 
7.20 
4.80 
0.50 
0.76 
5.44 

0.74 

0 

5.00 

0 

0 

8.97 

0 

0.78 

6.23 

1.13 

0.27 


Rhetoric. I  History. 


32.05 


27.26 
86.40 
39.04 
32.16 
43.91 


26.36 
28.19 
27.22 
85.03 
18.35 
27.88 
1&75 
81.68 
20.84 

83.13 
25.87 
31.42 
43.28 
48.45 
25.16 
90.28 
37.63 
47.03 

49.95 
30.49 
50.52 
35.67 
43.44 
86.46 
37.72 
89.74 
23.60 

29.08 
41.41 
35.25 
25.83 
16.92 
23.48 
33.49 
46.94 
24.83 
81.00 
87.71 
30.07 

85.84 
43.85 
32.24 
32.87 
18.60 
62.38 
52.48 
28.14 
81.15 
29.85 
64.60 


84.83 


34.80 
48.61 
42.11 
20.46 
48.90 


81.17 
29.30 
32.14 
46.66 
62.83 
83.50 
24.47 
82.06 
87.48 

39.88 
63.75 
54.39 
52.73 
51.03 
57.34 
46.33 
34.38 
60.61 

46.67 
87.54 
45.08 
40  46 
62.18 
40.02 
37.99 
84.44 
68.47 

28.64 
80.64 
81.53 
26.89 
24.58 
29.98 
28  63 
82.20 
47.46 
28.17 
81.76 
30.61 

29.07 
37.09 
62.44 
83.80 
49.40 
17.54 
60.25 
85.09 
36.22 
83.42 
57.04 
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Table  11. — Summary  ofatatiBticB  of  private  secondary  BohooU,  1894-96, 
SCHOOLS,  INSTBUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 


Stttte  or  Territory. 


873;  1,661 


United  States....  2, 1803.091 4, 668 8, 660 67, 364 

North  AUantic  DiyiBlon 
South  Atlantic  DiTisiou 
South  Central  Diyision 
North  Central  DiTision 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Diyi- 
aion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. . . 

Yermont 

'Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylyania 

South  AUantic  Divi- 
sion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diet,  of  Colnmhia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia . 
ir»a  . 


FloH 
South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory.. 
North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 


Western  Division: 
Montana . 


Wyoming.... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Ariiona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California.... 


Secondary 
instructors. 


467 
624 


131 


656 
712 
740 
222 


1, 877  3, 638 
767il,  413 
780 1, 472 
0011,041 
273     406 


72 
86 
26-   61 

06  244 
12  25 
64  108 
204  663 


60, 
140 


6 
46 
16 
03 

15 
142 

ill 

86 

120 

70 

74 

34 

77 

37 

2 

6 

66 

26 
66 
10 
28 
28 
40 
85 
4 
7 

14 
24 

4 
2 


178 


10 
00 
26 

132 
20 

187 
64 

120 
0 

116 
180 
06 
01 
24 
120 
60 
2 
7 

101 
SO 

122 
26 
80 
62 
72 

141 
4 
9 
88 
42 

2 
2 

10 
7 


45 
0 
2 
17 
28 
U4 


101 

40 

76 

846 

80 

168 

672 

174 


14 
126 

60 
128 

20 
168 

60 
133 

30 

163 

166 

86 

00 

86 

134 

88 

6 

0 

146 
68 

160 
60 
40 
77 
85 

150 

6 

14 

20 

40 


26 
1 
2 

30 
82 
147 


21,034 
10,432 
12,822 
10,108 
2,468 


173 
186 
127 
600 
64 
276 
1,126 
862 
606 


24 
216 

04 
260 

40 
856 
123 
262 

on' 


Secondary 
students. 


60,003 


20,564 
10,538 
14, 760 
11, 676 
8,665 


1,610 
1,208 
1,137 
2,076 
833 
1,217 
5,470 
2,478 
6,457 


186 
748 
814 

1,032 
834 

3,442 
030 

2,421 
166 


270  1,827 
-   8, 887 
1,828 
1,664 
485 
2,237 
800 
21 


181 
181 
100 
263 

02 
7 

16 


247 
107 
201 
85 
120 
130 


666 

1,810 

466 

088 
740 


157  1,470 

300  1,014 

10  08 

23'  118 

62  348 
01 

8  34 

6  34 

20  100 

13  63 


71 
1 
4 

66 

66 

261 


760 

0 

30 

218 

200 


I 


118,847 


1, 110  2, 233 


1,673 
756' 

1,  no: 

3,164 
311| 
l.< 
5,715 
1,651 
4,626 


166 

1,J 

461 
1,728 

380 
2,830 
1,043 
2,866 

808 

3,117 

3,208 

1,481 

1,882 

1,054 

3,048 

826 

38 

06 

1,460 

1,082 

2,124 

601 

588 

676 

1,563 

2,363 

07 

100 

885 

537 


42,408 
20,070 
27,072 
21,774 
6,033 


1,064 
2,247 
6,140 
644 
2,875 

11, 104 
4,020 

10,083 


201 
2,006 

776 
8,660 

723 
6,272 
1,082 
4,787 

474 

4,044 
6,506 
8,304 
8,446 
1,630 
6,285 
1,716 
50 
184 

2,448 

1,687 

3,034 

1,067 

1,676 

1,416 

3,042 

4,277 

100 

218 

733 

1.236 


00  124 

38  72 

202  811 

64  117 


033 

14 

40 

515 

804 

1,856 


1,002 

14 

70 

728 

504 

2,802 


Colored  second 

ary  students 

(included  in 

preceding 

column). 


3,343 


712 

312 

18 

2 


0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

220 

101 

181 

187 

0 

£! 

88 
12 


153 

2,831 

823 

83 

8 


Elementary  pupils. 


61,761 


62, 117  113, 878 


12,035 
11,866 
15,547 
8,110 
3,704 


13, 315 
14,020 
18, 037 
11.384 
5,361 


0    0 

6    6 

0    0 

150  173 

0 

602 

465 

453 

613 


864 
272 
456 

0 

62 

104 

186 

8 

176 

24 

•  0 

2 

1 
6 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
102 

170 


104 

400 

676 

248 

621 

6,636 

1,256 

8,702 


118 
1,031 

245 
1,213 

145 
3,178 
1,256 
3,772 

418 

1,050 
4,562 
2,002 
2,340 

725 

2,403 

1,084 

15 

867 

1,135 
385 

1,040 

1,080 
637 
737 
688 

1,470 
137' 
142, 
352' 
366 

184 

26 

270 

142 


I 


26,250 
25,386 
33,584 
10,603 
0,166 


274  617 

218  882 

467  867 

861  1,636 

208  646 

768  1,280 


6,807 
1,858 
2,764 


131 

063 
1,010 
1,425 

277 
3,408 
1,307 
4,622 

758 

2,261 
4,781 
2,170 
2,637 
1,601 
8.286 

030j 
42 

380 

1,003 

1.255 

2,043 

1,366 

405 

642 

785 

1,811 

172 

103 

316 

403 

264 
44 

417 
105 


665 
12 
7 


2,124 


658 

63 

12 

404 

367 

8,127 


11,043 
2,614 
6,556 


244 

2,014 
1.264 
2,638 
422 
6,686 
2,653 
8,304 
1,171 

4,210 
0,203 
4,172 
4,077 
2,826 
6,770 
2,014 
67 
756 

3,038 

1,640 

8,083 

2,806 

1,132 

1.870 

1,473 

3.281 

300 

245 

668 

858 


60 

687 
247 


1,228 

76 

10 

487 

600 

6,261 
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Table  12,— Summary  of  etaUstics  of  private  teoondary  schooU, 
STUDBKTS  AOT)  COUBSBS  OF  STUDY. 


State  or  Terrltoxy. 


College  prepar- 
atory atadentH 
in  ^radnating 
claaaofl895. 


United  States 

Korth  Atlantic  Dirifllon . . . 
SoQth  Atlantic  DlTlaion. . . 
Sonth  Central  Division 
Korth  Central  Division 
We»tem  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

Kew  Bampuhire. 

Yermont 

ICassachnsetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York.. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Floxioa 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama . . . 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  — 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division 

Montana 

Wvomin( 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah.. 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon . . . 

Califomia 


4 
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Table  13. — Summary  cf  9t€Ui8tic8  of  priuaU  Becondary  acKooU, 
STUDENTS  PUHSUING  CEBTAIN  STUDIES. 


SUtf!  or  Tenitoiy. 


nntl«dSI*t«i. 


XaHh  AflnnticDiTlsioti,. 
Soil  lb  A  tinj]:  t  W  Dt  V  la  JoQ  « , 
South  LVtilral  DisUioa.  .^ 
Nortlj  Cf^ntral  Dmaian.,. 
We«t«tn  IHviAlon ,,  * 


Kortb  AHaaUcDiTi4iflTi! 

Maiiio H,..H,,..^ 

NewKnjiLpahLre  ***,*^ 

V«rmoiiti ..«-,, 

l^iwuthnulta 

Efaodo  IftLaiid. 

Cc»t)iiM!t.kixl  ---- ^'■ 

New  York*..**..**^.. 

New  Jeracy , *  -  *  * 

Pimnnylvnn  jA 

Sou  til  AtLiLDtic  Dirialon: 

IMUworo  .-.., 

Mary]  Add 

Dliitrtc  t  of  Cq\  qid  bl a  , . 

Vlrgiiiin ..-.,^,. 

Wc»t  V  i  rgln  im  ,,,-*.. . 
Kortb  CiirolinB  ,»*.,** 
Soiitb  CftCoilllii...-.-** 

Gi«rj:lft 

F'k)  riila  .♦,-.*♦,-..,.,♦♦ 

South  Ceutml  Divietuni 

Kentucky ..^.«* 

Tf^DoeiMieD  .* * 

Alabohia 

Mlsnlaelppi .  ^  .^  ^ . .  ^« . . 
Lmiifiiaaji' »»«,...,,... 

T«iim 

Arknn4Qa,  ,**,* * 

OkUhuma. 

Tn  il  i  mi  T>?  rri  t<Jry .  - » . . » 

Hortb  Central  DiviAlun: 

t)bio 

Ijidi:iu» 

IlUnoJa  -*,,*** 

Mlabiga.li , ***.,. 

"\V  rnrmuin 

Miniieaota  >  *  >^  ^ ......_. . 

luwa. »,,..^^,,,,, 

MLHiuaii. . . .  -. 

North  Dakatft.  ,..,*... 

SQulh  i>iikw1» 

NebniAkjl .  .>.,,-.....* 
KsiMim  ..., 

WtHatora  [HvtAioiii 

Moiit^iuft — 

Wvoming ♦  ^ .» . . . 

Culitrjulu 

liiew  Mexico  ....^>. 

ArtmnA  ..»*..  »*.>,r^^. 

Ut«k 

Neviida 

Idaho .,,..,,  .^,  „„,  ^  ^ » 

Wit^btugt^iu , 

Orefiaii ,,,,,*, 

Culiicinya... «.>.. 


Sd,2I0m«46. 


I^aUll. 


Gre«k. 


51, 050  «,  318 


n,Tfl0,  §,532  30.3315.077 
b,bn  4,  507 !  10, 1151,  ^ft 
&,  37a  Ti,  03U  10,  40O  1.  050 
4,  437j  3,  738  i  H,  175  1,  &fi2 
],  077[      WOi  2, 02«     330 


Ii_ 


5^ 
790 
427 

210 
772J 

!,esa 

,640 
1,327 

81 
563 
103 

117 
,631 
5&3 

13, 


,634 

»n 

528 
:!40 

soa 

20 
01 

S7li 
221 
Sd2, 

lai 

566 
2«4 
BOS 
D53 

la 

50 
146 

16 

5 

44 

20 


lOS 


21 

151 
610. 


6Ga 

3rt7 
h 

157 

73: 
2,032 

659 
2. 141 

063 
IOC 
711^ 
147 

1,  103 
344 

1,313 

d3i 

1,301) 
620 
5flT 
257 
l.OQS 
276 
3! 
iti 

330: 

096 
160 
20fl 
216 
350 
779 

30 
153 
210 

16 
82 
17 


]6& 


2' 
97 

in 

395 


l,22li 
1,133! 

7a4j 

376, 
1,504 
4,7ial«20« 
2, 304'  730 
4,D6il,034 


300 
443 

132 
874! 

m 

20Q 


170 
1,226 

2fi0 
1,  054 

204 
2,714 

S07 
2,414 

137 

1.03D 

2.943 

1,442 

1,005 

407 

1.985 

B7ft 

52 

77 


21 
136 

ft2 
191 

35 

434 

130 

254 

7 

211 
4U4 
143 
99 
32 
02 
56 
6 
4 

181 
53 

157 
£6 

345 

m 


1,08211,306 


974'  0,  051 
1D7|  1,496 
3«T  1,417 
340  tttOi 
08       428 


106 
5C0 
252 
831 
774 
4fif) 

924  247] 
,  732  249 
4 
14 
33 
160 

15 

1 


206 
568 

35 
21 
120 
37 


274 


48 
lUfl 


I^OOCj 


30 


143 
77 
48 

202 
28 

m 


127 


443 
520 
ISO 
1,076 
126 
356 
1801  U366 
73  " 

1,101 


French. 


7,  ftl6 


15.  017  22,  933  0.  7230,  297  10,  030 


5,343   7,637 

1,120   2.064 

503]  1,  !>31 

723   2,017 

221       76a 


7 
21 

1 
10 

5 
60 
17 
58 
12 

57 
134 
5! 

H 
17 
58, 
T 
6 
2 


64 

ITI 


28 
157 

201 
40 
500 
150 
312 
1^ 

271 

195 
133 
40 
156 

m 

12 
6 

214 
63 

]02 
35) 
715 
308 
320 
4 

10 
45 
177 

1 
3 


146 
287 

m 

1. 172 
176, 

349 

1,718 

770 

605 

40 

08 
316 


181 

150 

100 

111 

3 

54 
75 

88 
40| 

ifiy 

50 
35 
6 

1 

116 
38 

121 
60' 

133; 
20 

in2i 

104 


69 
227 


10 


33 

in 


195 
151 
1,504 
224 
642 

605 
L411 

70 
608 
382 
308 

42 
4U 
229 

00 

350 
206 
240 
74 
753 
262 
36 
3 
2 

394 
228 
496 
109 
102 
133 
11 
400 
10 
27 


33 


91 
62 
520 


12. 080  5,  432  4, 814  Iti,  246 
8521     772'  1,624 


3,790 

2,434     (U3!     88H'  1,^1 

2.746  2,5502,268;  4,818 

9^1    240     555'       SOI 


411 
482' 

275 1 

2,67(S 

466 

mi: 

4,  208,1, 
1,  44l£ 

3,  mx 

119, 
S08 
450 
714 
00 
501 
419 
500 


31  53 
120'     106 

12|  107 
024     789 

17  59^ 
2851  449| 
0971,711 
0351  iOO 
3751,140 


20] 

261 


55      110 


404 
281 
334 

m 

013 

312 

71 

2 

3 

510 
260 
617 
169 
235 
153 
113 
504 
10 
34 
20' 
100 

26 


202 
37| 
1161 

22^ 

8', 

209 
117 
58 
13 
12 
173 
57 
<^ 
4' 


124 
15 
89 
34 
6\ 
12 

207 
93 

:j 

86; 

236! 
49 

7. 


334  S?4 
138'  108 
201  300 
157 
240 
153 
180 
375 
4 


26       S5i' 


131 
95 
65' 


54d 
175 
337 

443 

17 
27| 
7W 


40 

lo:£. 


84 

232 
149 

1,413 
7D 
734 
3,  708 
1,335 
2,515 

OJ 
515 
1« 

383 
53 
205 
105 
83 
20 

506 
210 
13S 

08 

400 

109 

7 

0 


336 
G51 

na? 

780 
»28 
523 
817 
4 
46 
94 
174 


184 
4 


17 

81 

135 

345 
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TabIiK  lit'^JSuntmary  of  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools, 
STUDENTS  PUBSUING  CXBTAXN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


Algebra. 


Geometry. 


Trigonometry. 


Astronomy. 


rnited  States. 


29,705 


25,77256,477 


15,163 


10,04820,111 


3, 008  2, 377  6, 375  2, 426  5, 404  7, 020 


marih  Atlantic  DItUIoo  . 
South  AtlanUc  DiTiaion. 
Boath  Central  Bi vision .. 
North  Central  DiTlaion  *. 
Western  DiTision 


11,200 
5,816 
6,014 
4,458 
1,227 


ISoritk  Atlantic  DlTiaion: 

Maine 

'Sew  HamiMihire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York — 

Now  Jersey 

PennsylTsnia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina , 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentuclcy 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loaisiana 

T«9xas 

Arkansas — 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wi  sconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa — 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 

Weatom  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona «... 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho................. 

Washington 

Orecon «... 

Colifoniia. .. .«.. 


£,14410, 

5,010 

6.023 

4,801 

1.801 


434 

10,826 
13,837 
8,840 
2,631 


6,754 
2,421 
2,010 
2,308 
761 


8,83010,584 
l,674l  4,00£ 
2,060;  5,888 
1,082  4,240 
543)  1,304 


1,568 
644 
006 
706 
174 


680 
471 
367 
1,612 
201 
612 


740 
276 
801 
1,100 
147 
616 


2,866  2,170 
1, 800i  664 
2,645,  2,113 


87 
690 
219 
705 
171 
1,077 
623 
l,326j  1,409 
45'      120 


56; 

614 

206 

1,150 

154 

1,057' 

608i 


1.043 

1,818 

1,136 

732 

275 

1,324 

683 

45 

402 

22ll 

530[ 

2111 

536' 

8081 

6.30 

1,071 

21 

51 

133 

242 

16 
14 
41 
26 


180 


91 
123 
710 


028 

1,618 

871 

875 

618 

1,605 

850 

21 

47 

551 

815 

759 

285 

229 

808 

465 

1.072, 

86 

32 

112 

197 

37 

8 

70 

82 


146 
14 
82 
159 
131 
675 


1,420 

746 

668 

2,721 

848 

1.258 

5,045 

2,470 

4,758 

143 
1.313 

425 
1,855 

825 
2,734 
1,131 
2,735 

105 

1,871 

3.436 

2,007 

1.607 

893 

2,919 

883 

29 

02 

1,043 
536 

1,208 
409 
765 
616 

1,095 

2,143 

57 

83 

275 

439 

63 
22 
HI 

68 


318 

302 

203 

1,095 

155 

381 

1,894 

1,074 

1,332 

21 

303 
126 
554 

42 
507 
178 
588 

12 


729 
57' 
319 

90 

624 

154 

2 

36 

244 

123 

325 

112 

349 

145 

356 

438 

0 

28 

73 

115 

8 
4 
25 
10 


2721  590 
1391  441 
168i   371 


663 
61 
297 
1,038 
335 
854 

41 
305 

88 
163 

36 
214 
248 
644 

35 

316 
684 
385 
349 
314 
875 
103 
10 


250 

155 

336 

130 

75 

125 

262 

420 

11 

15 

80 

81 

3 

2 

82 

5 


326    79 


14 

65 

263 

254 

1,385 


7 
43 
67 
518 


65 
14 
14 
48 
47 
313 


1,758 
218 
678 
2,932 
1,400 
2,186 

62 
698 
214 
717 

78 

721 

426 

1,132 

47 

704 

1.313 

962 

668 

404 

1.499 

257 

12 


483 
278 
661 
242 
424 
270 
618 
858 
11 
43 
153 
109 

11 
6 
57 
15 


12 

70 

28 

158 

63 

77 

481 

306 

313 

8 

120 

41 

190 

10 

88 

29 

157 

0 

106 
205 
167 
106 

16 
152 

47 
0 

17 

81 

82 

45 

34 

112 

8 

146 

180 

1 

8 

16 
49 


144 
14 
21 
91 
114 
881 


20 


2 

0 

14 

117 


3261.894 
426,1,070 
WAX  852 
580,1,286 

09  278 


1,07112,008  3,079 
2881  686  924 
411|l,370l  1,781 
606,1,068,1,674 


100 


6 

22 
7 

63 
8 
10 
71 
12 
127 


18 
92 
86 
221, 
71, 
87 


76 

68 
85 
160 
15 
34 


552  233 
878  78 
410,  322 


0    0. 

58  178, 


3! 
71 

6 

48 

25 

213 

3 

111 

198 

120 

133 

101 

239 

23 

10 

11 

91 

76 

102 

43 

28 

8 

41 

164 

0 

1 

10 
16 


44. 
26li 

1&, 
136, 

54' 
370i 

^1 

307| 
403 
287 
239 
117 
391 

70 

10 

28 

172 
108 
147 

77 
140 

16 

186 

344 

1 

4 

26 

65 


31 


3 

28 
27 
167 


15 
76 
15 
59 
2 

28 
122 
67 
55 
15 
70 
62 
0 
2 

31 
7 

05 

18 

70 

32 

168 

175 

0 


15 


862 


130 
68 
101 
223 
35 
165 
638 
151 
609 


176 
63 
19 
07 
81 

123 
38 

189 

248 

88 

104 

411 

259 

46 

15 

10 

139 
92 
177 


80 

91 

293 

3 


30 


32 

44 

246 


462 


206 
121 


50 
199 
871 
229 
831 


119 
176 
101 

34 
173 

09 
182 

40 

217 
370 
145 
159 
426 
329 
108 
15 
12 

170 
99 
242 
101 
100 
112 
259 
468 
3 


26 

85 


45 


34 
59 
309 


52 
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Table  15. — Summary  of  Biatiatioa  of  private  secondary  $chooU. 
STUDENTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  ttr  TGtzitaTj, 


l^iiit«d  Statofl- 


Kortb  Atlnuli^.  DivliiOTi. 
South  Atlantic  iHviiiioa, 
South  CuiitEKl  l>ivUlon  ^^ 
Kiirlli  t-etitral  DivUian.. 
\V  ^hutu  D  j  vi  a  ion , 


l*hy*icft. 


12,052 


1,700 

2,750 

2,1SW 

5S4 


Kortli  AUantiO  Divlftlon: 

MaiDQ . ^---* 

Nt*  w  Harapi  him ........ 

Vermont — ^.*.- 

MaH<«acbuHf>tt4 

Bboik<  IsLaoil.... 

Conijocttciit. .. -,.-,. 

fi  «w  York  .„,,-,-. 

New  JvniL^y  ^ 

Pen  nsylvanift. , , , 

South  AtJntitlo  Dhiflfont 

Delawarri ^..- ** 

Miiry  Un^l *,  ^  - 

DUtrict  of  Columbia. . . . 

Vifgihiin.--- 

Wtat  VirKinla .^^^* 

N  orth  Cn  rollDA «..,..... 

South  t'arolini^  .... 

Geiirpift... .,,,_.,.» 

Floriiiii .,._„...„. 

South  On tral  Divlalod  : 

KPIlilH:!!  V ... . .  *  * 

Tentaei^My© ..,.., J 

AlAhuiim. ** 

HlfiRiMFipijl  .„,,^. ...... 

LoutMinm  --... 

Tcxna... „ 

ArtinORftS.,  „.-.,» 

0)f  hiliorjnji 

IinViiir;  Trmt<>ry.. -.-.*. 
Kortii  Ci^atial  DivlaUiti: 

Ohio ..-.„ 

Ididmna 

IIlinoiB 

Mkiii^An. ......... 

Wihcoriftin 

Miuiiii'Hoi;! , , 

Iowa. . .  -  ^  X .  ^ , ,  * . . ... 

MWodH.,. 

NorlH  Dakota 

Sooth  D*koU. 

Ncbranka -,♦.*... 

KaiiAU^..... 

Weflt^nl  Division: 

Alntirjijia..... 

Wv^nnhijt. . , 

Colorntlo -, .. ... 

New  Mexino 

Anxona.--^... 

rtah 

Nevudn _......... 

l<\rtho..._ „. 

WiLHhingtou .. . 

Om^fOK ...,,,„..,. 

CJtHtbriiiii ,.„.... .. 


Cli*'lii]rttry. 


Phjuieal  geog- 
raphy. 


Gwilngy, 


I 


111 


r 


I 


1] .  im  34,  <m%  7ft5  5.  79B  11>  &»3  9,  029'il.  &53,21.  482,3.  :m  ^  (m.^,  219 


flia  S,  440,2, 765  I,  fl^  4,7^8.3, 1 09,  a,  etIO  fl,7lrtJ  I,  21*01,  7471^1^037 

t77  a,  6771     mi     &Sfi  KBiig  2, 082  2.251  4,323;     302     5t)7l     81*9 

57e  e,  32«|     7S5  1,  375,  2, 1  lU  2,  IBfi,  2.  e77|  4,  «73]     H07  1,  370  2,  207 

11*1  4,  3^1  1.  im  1, 137  2h  240  a,  253  g.  368.  4 ,  621 '     T24  1.  029"  1 ,  753 

040,  1,224     a  12     31 5|  027,     289,  657|  94e|      96     'iM    422 


225 
368 
197 
704 
54 
23« 

1,339 
705' 

1,008, 

21 
183 

68 
301' 

58 
493 
163 
3IS 
8 

250 
&(I8 
42*/ 

&m 
no 

605 
J!01 

5r 

213 
T8 
255 

e: 

3'>5 
104 

^7: 
537 

8 
26 

m 

137, 


205 

87| 
liii 
431    1, 

64' 
261 

,134  2. 
292  ]. 
930   2. 

34 
3^41 
Sol 
a2.^ 

39 
362 
1*17 
370 

77 

394 
478, 
421 
092   1, 

4«:j 

,000    1, 

112 

lOi 

1 

2S41 

lasi 

3721 

iso: 

l»7l 

197| 
573    1,110 
17 


4961  1^7, 
152 

345  112 

135|  ^31 

118.  25 

409  111 

473  774 

057  529 


lOfl 

91 
04| 

206. 
55 

133i 


I 
W3 
243: 
170 
627 
CO 
244 


J 


649    1,42:1 

126       049 

62g     564      39^1       963 


55 
517 
319 
flFi4     223 

67  15 
a5S  150 
350  m 
715 

as 


21 

i5a 

29 


1!2 


I 


24S 
70: 
222. 
34S| 
58, 
240' 

924^  1,144,  2,1172 
4<J2  247  Wa 
H42    1,023    1,8«5 


448 
105, 
42:j, 
013 
70 
^93 


I  I 


70   us; 

54       35 


84      170 
231,     327 

142     219 


92 

66 

30 

77 

285      5&I 
:j72     IH9'     501 
214      328      r42 


590      106 

WO    ne 


841 
291 
593 


124 
101 
54, 


605      180' 
313!       17 

10 

97 


16 

181 II 

103. 

122' 

16 

loa, 

103 

248 

31 

106 
211 
132 
142 
260 
425, 


497 
2«1 
037 
223 
422 
201 
669 


17, 
112 


4;i 
154 
249 


32 
15 


6 
53 

so' 

348' 


00 
2, 
4 
02 
57 
381 


128 

10 
115 
107 
726 


15 


11 


37 
334 
132 
345' 

31 
318 
191  i 
i;i7 

43 

272i 
349 
256 
243 
314 
605 
45. 


2fi 


30 
200 

2fS 
3^ 

66 
099 
222 
393 

*^ 

271 ! 
439 

273I 

67| 

50H' 

3a5 

D 

12 


50 
215 
212 

90 


475 
240. 
061 
162 


I 


la     104     117 


I 


loa  105 

39  U4 

9Z  210, 

49;  106. 


542  1,241 

251  473 

428  821' 

13S  ISO, . 

383  054 

4ri5'  894 

230  551 

276  549 

482  549 

640  1.  148 

172  477 

18  18 

21  33:. 


59 
41 
124 
IS 

47     Ul 
32. 


I 


99, 
353 
101 


209 

53 
203' 


43' 
82, 


368:  200 

153  110 

302  560 

155  06 

252|  310 

01  143 


25 
0 


239      2»3 


285 

5;i2 
11 


25 
(W 

12 
0* 
20 
10 


24 
52. 


15  55 
18  2' 
160      L5H 


411 
1J2 

15. 

0 

41 

27 


222 
478 

,1 
30 
64 


99       42 


33 
3241     144 


^"1 
45 


386 
202, 
293 
123 
137 

i;i7 
210 
557 

18 

3.1 

30 

120 

15 
6 

43 
14 


586 
371^ 
859 
189 
447, 


41      144 

30 


41 

d 

02 
4:18      20 1 J 


99 
47 


85 

14 

T 

J^2 
57 
304 


l,iJ,S5 

19 

Oi> 

110 

220, 


162,     872 
6         4 


15, 
6.. 

65         & 
3i 


127 

4 

81 

SOri, 


57 
150 

r>7 


94      218 

02     m 

32 


16]l  260 

496  819 

92,  196 

90      12e!  222 

1S6|  L'04 

toe      3  [4'  480 

18  41 

15  15 


185 

12s 

156|     191 


14.1 
141 


4'{      105 
93]     294 
434 
4 


30 
90 


4 

13 


40     fa 


59       74 

13'       18 
180     234 
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Table  16. — Summary  o/statiaticB  of  private  $eeandary  sckooU. 
STUDENTS  PUKSUING  CERTAIK  STUDIES. 


History. 


State  or  Territory, 


United  States 


Xorth  Atlantio  Diyiaion 

South  Atlantio  Division .... 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 
TVesteni  Division 

North  Atlantio  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneotioat 

Ne«r  York.. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 
South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colomhia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Itlorida 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  — 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri, 

North  DakoU 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
W'estem  Division : 

Montana. 

Wyoming 

Colorado.. 

New  Mexico 

Arixona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  . . . 

California. 
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Table  17 ^^'Peroenioffea  for  jyrivaie  seoondarp  <cAoof«. 
STUDENTS  AND  COUKSES  OF  STUDY. 


State  or  Territoiy. 


ToUl 

number 

of  second 

ary  eto- 

dentA. 


Per  cent  to  total  number. 


Halo. 


Female. 


Claaaical 
prepara- 
tory Btu- 
dentB. 


Scientific 
prepara- 
tory Bta 
dents. 


Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 


Per  cent 
of  num- 
ber grad- 
uating 
prepared 
for  col- 
lege. 


United  States 

Korth  AtlanUo  DiTiaioa . 
South  Atlantic  Dirision . 
South  Central  Division .. 
North  Central  Division .. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MassAchusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneeticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Poiinsyl  vania 

South  AUantio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... -c... 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Soutli  Central  Division: 

Kentucky ■ 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arknn  sas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Dividon : 

Ohio 

ludiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiiiconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado , 

New  Mexico 

Arizona.. 

UUh 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California , 


Ua,3i7 


42,498 
20,970 
27,072 
21,774 
6,033 


8,322 
1,064 
2,247 
6,140 
644 
2,875 

11,194 
4,020 

10,083 

291 
2,006 

776 
3,660 

723 
6.272 
1.982 
4,787 

474 

4,944 
6,605 
3,304 
8,446 
1,539 
6,285 
1,716 
59 
184 

2.448 
1,637 
8,934 

1,067 

1,576 

1,416 

8,042 

4,277 

190 

218 

733 

1,236 

124 

72 

311 

117 


1,692 

14 

79 

728 

594 

2,802 


48.46 


51.54 


17.30 


9.78 


5L61 
49.75 
45.52 
46.84 
40.01 


48.38 
50.25 
54.48 
53.16 
50.00 


20.46 
18.60 
16.63 
11.98 
12.42 


11.85 
6.50 
9.80 

10.01 
9.93 


49.64 
61.51 
50.60 
48.47 
51.71 
42.33 
48.05 
61.60 
54.12 

46.74 
87.29 
40.52 
52.79 
46.20 
54.88 
47.88 
60.67 
35.02 

80.95 
51.36 
56.18 
45.39 
81.61 
42.33 
51.86 
85.69 
47.83 

40.30 
33.90 
46.01 
43.68 
62.69 
52.26 
48. 62 
44.75 
48.06 
54.13 
47.48 
56.65 

27.42 
47.22 
35.05 
45.30 


50.36 
88.49 
49.40 
51.53 
4&29 
57.67 
51.05 
38.50 
45.88 

53.26 
62.71 
60.48 
47.21 
53.80 
46.12 
52.62 
49.43 
64.98 

63.05 
48.64 
44.82 
54.61 
68.40 
57.67 
48.14 
64.41 
62.17 

60.64 
66.10 
53.90 
56.32 
87.31 
47.74 
61.38 
55.25 
51.05 
45.87 
52.52 
43.45 

72.58 
52.78 
64.95 
54.70 


20.53 
31.42 
13.44 
26.09 
25.16 
23.34 
18.04 
23.63 
16.76 

13.40 
8.47 
20.58 
19.48 
7.61 
19.84 
21.85 
23.19 
5.70 

11.49 
19.42 
15.86 
15.06 
11.50 
17.90 
23.48 
01.53 
16.85 

13.28 
4.15 
12.71 
17.53 
14.66 
2.68 
10.49 
11.11 
7.89 
22.94 
23.06 
18.77 

14.52 
19.44 
10.29 
5.98 


4.27 
9.62 
8.86 
12.57 
4.19 
8.24 
10.09 
21.49 
12.07 

10.31 
8.99 

14.68 
8.25 
4.01 
6.22 
6.21 
6.12 
.42 

6.33 
12.08 
12.68 
11.81 
2.99 
9.04 
8.22 
5.08 
27.17 

12.09 

1.34 

10.30 

14.06 

10.53 

8.67 

10.42 

11.01 

0 

.92 

10.37 

18.04 

10.48 


16.08 
6.84 


44.86 
0 
87.97 
29.26 
48.82 
41.09 


56.14 
100.00 
82.03 
70.74 
51.18 
58.91 


9.75 


5.20 


7.69 
4.81 
19.53 
15.46 


6.33 
8.57 
19.02 
12.86 


10.11 


12.86 
7.27 
0.68 
11.71 
10.58 


11.80 
16.80 
13.44 
13.66 
13.97 
12.31 
12.81 
12.61 
12.06 

12.71 
10.42 
10.97 
5.96 
4.15 
5.48 
10.44 
7.44 
8.28 

5.97 
6.29 
5.11 
9.02 
8.84 
6.34 
8.79 


29.80 

10.70 
8.74 
11.06 
13.68 
17.82 
14.62 
12.48 
10.57 
5.70 
7.79 
10.87 
12.05 

6.45 

0 

14.15 

ILll 


4.43 

0 
11.89 
4.95 
0.93 
17.12 


47.93 


48.45 
51.28 
49.92 
40.68 
58.93 


88.52 
52.73 
27.81 
53.75 
46.67 
48.59 
48.75 
63.19 
45l57 

56.76 
40.67 
43.53 
48.62 
43.33 
64.07 
57.97 
58.15 
17.96 

53.90 
49.40 
40.24 
51.77 
49.26 
46.57 
41.54 


83.64 

40.46 
52.45 
51.26 
43.15 
88.83 
31.83 
82.54 
84.29 
54.55 
58.82 
61.84 
88.25 

87.50 

0 

45.45 

81.62 


36.00 
2 
55.56 
80.66 
81.36 
58.12 
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Tabub  18. — Percentages  fw  j^rwate  eeoondary  sehooU, 
PER  CJI^NT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


T7nitedSUt«B. 


TSiarih  Atlantic  DiTiaion  . 
South  Atlantie  Dirialon . 
South  Centnl  DiTisfton . . 
Korth  Centnl  Division. . 
Weatem  Dtriaion 


Iforth  Atlantic  DiTision : 

Maine 

New  Hamiwhiro 

Vermont 

M88»achaaett8 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Hew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsj-hraaia 

S*ath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

H  ar>iand 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virpnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Ifouisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Inflian  Territorv 

Vorth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUlnois 

Michifcan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Miseonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansaa 

Western  Dirislon : 

Montana 

WyomlBg , 

Colorado , 

NewMexleo ,..,. 

Arizona •• . 

Dtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orecon 

Calil'omla 


Par  oent  to  total  number  of  secondary  students. 


Latin. 


43.  U 


47.84 
48.24 
88.45 
87.55 
83.58 


86.75 
57.68 
34.80 
54.12 
58.88 
52.31 
42.15 
67.18 
49.27 

58.42 
61.12 
88.58 
53.89 
36.51 
43.59 
45.26 
50.85 
28.90 

33.15 
44.63 
43.65 
31.78 
32.29 
37.56 
39,57 
88.14 
4L65 

47.63 
34.21 
31.82 
30.09 
49.11 
33.90 
30.87 
40.50 
10.00 
86.70 
40.79 
45.95 

28.23 
29.17 
40.51 
31.62 


16.19 


60.76 
27.20 
47.47 
48.66 


Greek.    French. 


9.55 


14.24 
7.13 
5.23 
8w76 
7.00 


13.34 
26.48 
8.01 
17.62 
19.56 
12.38 
12.38 
19.93 
11.51 

9.62 
7.83 
10.71 
5.49 
5.53 
7.97 
7.87 
6.52 
4.01 

6.48 
8.16 
6.90 
8.86 
3.18 
2.84 
8.67 
20.34 
8.26 

8.74 
8.85 
5.82 
9.56 

22.27 
5.37 

10.12 
7.48 
2.10 
8.72 
6.14 

14.32 

.81 
4.17 
7.07 


2.13 


1.27 
9.84 
11.62 
9.86 


German. 


19.88 


30.54 
18.07 
8.99 
12.68 
16.89 


12.37 
24.54 
12.24 
43.58 
62.  U 
8a99 
88.40 
85.76 
20.89 

40.89 
44.77 
58.06 
19.51 
7.64 
8.94 
21.14 
10.45 
14.56 

8.17 
4.26 

10.11 
3.81 

59.32 
6.90 
4.14 
8.39 
L63 

20.83 
16.25 
15.68 
15.64 
14.91 
10.81 

3.71 
11.78 

6.26 
15.60 

3.96 

8.00 

20.97 
'ii.*68 


2.54 


17.99 
16.99 
28.64 


*i-_-i._„    Georae- 
Algebra.      ^^y 


16.07 


24.11 
7.74 
6.66 
22.13 
18.28 


2.53 
11.81 

6.63 
23.01 
1L80 
25.53 
33.12 
33.18 
24.91 

21.65 

27.17 

2L29 

10.55 

6.62 

3.27 

5.30 

1.73 

4.22 

10.23 
3.18 
4.00 
1.57 
6.37 
7.74 
6.18 

U.86 
4.89 

28.51 
20.63 
16.55 
34.40 
49.40 
23.16 
17.19 
19.10 
2.10 
21.10 
12.82 
14.08 


38.44 
8.42 


6.09 


21.62 
11.64 
22.73 
14.99 


46.83 


45.73 
51.63 
51.11 
40.64 
41.95 


42.75 
37.98 
29.73 
44.32 
54.04 
43.76 
46.07 
61.31 
47.19 

49.14 
66.45 
54.84 
50.68 
44.96 
43.59 
67.06 
57.14 
34.81 

39.87 
52.10 
60.76 
46.63 
58.02 
55.23 
51.46 
49.15 
50.00 

42.61 
32.74 
82.99 
46.77 
48.54 
43.50 
36.00 
50.10 
30.00 
38.07 
37.52 
35.52 

42.74 
80.56 
35.69 
49.57 


19.27 
109.00 
00.62 
84.76 
42.76 
60.16 


Trigo-     Astron- 
nometry-I    oiny. 


22.06 


24.90 
19.53 
21.75 
19.47 
21.61 


17.76 
22.45 
16.51 
28.63 
34.01 
23.58 
26.19 
84.97 
21.66 

21.81 

34.80 
27.61 
19.69 
10.79 
11.50 
21.49 
23.65 
9.92 

14.24 
19.91 
29.12 
19.38 
26.25 
28.36 
14.08 
20.34 
37.50 

19.73 
16.98 
16.80 
22.68 
26.90 
19.07 
20.32 
20.06 
6.79 
19.72 
20.87 
16.10 

8.87 
8.33 
18.33 
12.82 


8.51 
100.00 
26.58 
12.50 
19.19 
86.10 


5.39 


4.46 
6.10 
6.84 
5.91 
4.52 


.64 
4.68 
1.56 
3.60 
11.02 
8.03 
4.93 
9.38 
4.86 

3.00 
8.87 
6.68 
7.13 
2.07 
2.17 
2.72 
7.73 
.63 

6.21 
6.11 
8.69 
6.94 
7.60 
7.40 
4.08 
16.96 
15.22 

7.03 
6.60 
3.74 
7.22 
8.88 
1.13 
6.11 
8.04 
.53 
1.83 
8.55 
5.26 

4.84 


3.22 
.85 


L83 


3.80 
3.85 
4.56 
7.25 


0.69 


7.25 
4.41 
6.58 
7.60 
7.66 


6.20 
6.16 
8.41 
6.24 
7.76 
6.02 
7.78 
6.68 
8.21 


5.93 
22.71 
2.76 
4.70 
2.76 
5.00 
3.80 
8.44 

4.80 

5.61 
4.39 
4.61 

27.68 
6.23 
6.29 

25.42 
6.52 

6.94 
6.05 
6.15 
9.47 
6.92 
7.91 
8.51 
10.94 
1.58 


.^55 
6,88 


.81 


1.93 
6.84 


2.66 


4.67 
9.93 
13.42 
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Tablk  19. — Percentages  for  private  eeoondary  nchooh, 
PER  CENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CEBTAIN  STUDIES— Conthiaed. 


State  or  Territory. 


Per  cent  to  total  namber  of  secondary  atadents. 


Phyaioa. 


Chemis- 
try. 


Phyaloal 
geogra- 
phy- 


Geology. 


Phyaiol- 
ogy. 


Psychol 
ogy. 


Rhetoric. 


Hiatory. 


United  SUtea. 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Central  Diviaion. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire , 

Vermont 

Maasachuaetta 

Rhode  IsUmd 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division  : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Diviaion : 

Kentucky 

Tenneasee 


Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraaka 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


20.82 


19.86 
17.53 
23.37 
20.12 
20.29 


14.75 
15.02 
15.35 
18.49 
18.32 
17.36 
22.09 
26.23 
20.11 

18.90 
26.77 
41.16 
18.69 
13.42 
13.63 
17.66 
14.94 
17.93 

11.93 
14.95 
25.45 
37.46 
88.53 
30.87 
18.24 
16.96 
52.72 

20.30 
15.94 
15.94 
20.90 
26.78 
14.20 
18.70 
25.95 
13.16 
19.72 
21.01 
20.15 

20.97 


19.61 
89.82 


9.79 


18.15 


7.08 


22.84 


5.18 


29.12 


85.60 


11.15 
8.91 
7.79 
10.29 
10.89 


16.79 
20.66 
18.00 
21.22 
15.68 


7.15 
4.29 
8.87 
8.05 
6.99 


19.25 
21.62 
24.53 
25.77 
24.48 


10.63 
12.37 

7.83 
10.21 

9.32 

8.49 
12.71 
16.11 

9.55 

12.71 
16.65 
17.03 
9.43 
4.29 
6.07 
9.64 
9.13 
9.07 

5.50 
5.29 
7.75 
7.05 
20.40 
11.45 
2.62 


14.13 

10.95 
9.35 
7.68 

14.63 

16.99 
6.43 
9.87 

12.44 
6.79 


6.69 
11.49 

12.10 
8.33 
13.18 
23.08 


13.49 
8.40 
18.91 
9.98 
12.27 
13.67 
18.61 
16.11 
18.50 

27.49 
23.68 
30.97 
18.06 
22.41 
19.79 
23.87 
17.16 
87.97 

18.23 
13.66 
16.68 
15.93 
83.67 
21.72 
27.80 
80.61 
17.93 

23.94 
23.09 
21.84 
17.71 
28.86 
19.77 
14.40 
24.20 
10.00 
27.62 
15.01 
17.80 

12.10 

8.33 

20.00 

26.50 


7.57 
14.29 
12.66 

15.80 
18.01 
81.67 


5.85 


9.62 

7,68 
14.07 


7.61 
100.00 
11.39 
11.13 
15.15 
22.07 


5.57 
4.53 
7.83 
5.33 

15.37 
7.62 
7.50 

13.92 
5.37 


6.83 
7.85 
4.10 
7.88 
8.48 
4.04 
8.93 
6.75 

5.26 
12.87 
5.93 
6.44 
13.26 
9.08 
2.89 
25.42 


7.66 
7.82 
4.86 

18.40 
8.95 
7.42 
9.66 

10.15 
2.11 
8.67 
4.09 
7.28 

8.87 


1.29 
11.11 


4.02 


10.16 
8.03 
10.17 


10.63 
10.08 
17.05 
17.41 
18.17 
15.41 
22.65 
18.24 
23.29 

9.62 
19.59 
16.62 
17.19 
27.62 
22.27 
23.81 
22.79 
41.66 

21.80 
17.79 
26.21 
30.44 
25.41 
24.39 
44.11 
30.51 
24.46 

26.69 
22.05 
19.22 
28.68 
28.49 
84.60 
19.40 
33.74 
14.74 
53.67 
15.83 
26.46 

29.84 
81.95 
21.22 
64.96 


4.88 
2.90 
5.98 
6.43 
6.41 


4.60 
r*.24 
3.65 
4.43 
7.14 
4.49 
4.55 
3.87 
6.16 

1.72 
2.64 
3.61 
2.81 
4.70 
2.33 
6.60 
2.01 
6.75 

4.41 
8.41 
2.42 
6.21 
10.27 
0.16 
11.25 
47.46 
2.72 

6.76 
G.23 
4.35 
8.72 
1.52 
3.46 
7.20 
10.83 
5.70 
4.59 
1,77 
8.25 


9.46 


11.17 


10.13 
27.34 
26.93 
82.62 


21.52 
4.67 
3.87 
5.62 


28.85 
29.58 
30.21 
28.17 
31.50 


20.50 
22.25 
20.65 
27.04 
47.20 
33.01 
28.48 
88.74 
27.81 

80.93 
81.86 
48.89 
29.62 
28.63 
23.86 
25.78 
35.37 
22.78 

27.79 
31.87 
32.64 
25.28 
46.78 
27.08 
29.26 
86.59 
46.11 

29.21 
28.10 
21.73 
82.80 
43.16 
28.66 
26.23 
81.07 
17.37 
19.72 
26.19 
27.75 

40.32 
29.17 
24.12 
81.62 


16.49 
60.00 
27.85 
28.43 
28.62 
46.09 


87.12 
88.46 
81.10 
84.45 
39.35 


27.80 
34.37 
17.81 
36.08 
42.55 
45.22 
44.14 
37.96 
85.14 

45.87 
68.08 
81.68 
87.87 
85.13 
30.28 
36.78 
85.41 
36.71 

32.08 
27.98 
27.00 
27.84 
65.28 
31.09 
82.81 
25.42 
84.94 

30.68 
83.41 
85.89 
48.17 
89.40 
81.64 
21.87 
87.48 
24.21 
33.49 
28.88 
85.92 

22.58 
22.22 
27.97 
42.74 


16.90 
64.29 
86.71 
34.89 
62.36 
56.66 
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Tablb  21. — Denominational  $chooU  included  in  the  tablee  of  private  sohooU  and 

academice. 


Nonsectarian. 

Baptist. 

Congrega- 

Episcopal. 

Friends. 

Lutheran. 

Slate  or  Territory. 

1 

1 

►§ 

00 

1 

M 

1 
1 

1 

12 
8 
9 
10 
11 

2 
3 

1 

0 

B 
H 

222 

"52 
23 
32 
67 
48 

0 
12 

1 

2,882 

580 
389 
453 
916 
544 

70 
241 

25 
202 

1 

50 
17 
11 
27 
14 

I 

2 
4 

e           i 

1    i    .  2 

to      -5      ■    « 

1  III 

H        to       OT    M 

642  5, 552|57j284 

1 

1 

e 

5 

2 

09 

fl 

135 

1 

United  States 

1,270 

4,628 

65,006 

100 

434 

7,42^1 

1 
3,851|36 

1,908 

North  AilanUc  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Central  Division  . . . 
North  Central  Division. . . 
"Western  Division 

447  2,187 
289     819 
356     894 
140     593 
38     135 

25       00 

25,447 
12,935 
18.  532 
7.654 
1,338 

24 
42 
28 
13 
2 

6 
2 
3 

1 

173  2, 0C6 
109:2, 001 
75I1.207 
731.191 

4|      59 

43     054 
12     Ml 

334  2, 645 
62,     616 
41'    400 

142  1, 304 

73j     58- 

25183 
6.  29 

2     4 
24|  68 

2.275 

240 

60 

1,270 

6 

7 

1 

22 

29|     287 
20,     240 
2|      36 
84  1.346 
...1 

1 

98 

North  Athintic  Division: 
Maine 

1  A09 

3 
45 

7 
38 

23 
401 

47 
334 

1 

8 

Xe  w  Hampshire 

Vermont .............. 

16       62    1  06.1 

13       59 
80      4ft2 

1,171 
4,050 
267 
2,108 
6,041 
9  i(U 

20 
4 

283 
20 

Ij     2 
4    22 

■|     '"■ 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

7 
49 
132 
44 

81 

2 

85 
197 
711 
244 

Connect icut .......... 

1 
4 
2 

5 

10 
29 
17 

38 

166 
405 
288 
617 

1 

1 

2 
5 

18 
15 

10 

k^.     ini 

New  York 

17  lis!     852 

d)    91 

9m 

=> 

16j     139 

New  Jersey 

5    10     153    51     8       87 

PennHvlvania 

307   4,' 761 

7i       n.^ 

8'  52     434  15  143  1.864 

' 

13|     148 

South  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware 

ll     8 
:t   ifl 

88 
130 

Maryland 

26     1l«!  1-0.S2 

' 

1 

6  241    isn 

1 

2!      22 

District  of  Columbia. . 

7 
65 

6 
04 
22 
65 

2 

48 
03 
64 
56 
18 
49 
27 

42l      350 

1 
0 
2 

12 
5 

12 
1 

6 
2 
6 
5 
1 
6 
1 

2? 

6 

?f 

31 

4 

16 
4 

10 
9 
2 

30 
2 

12 
309 
104 
582 
299 
675 

20 

262 
04 
173 
173 
104 
372 
22 

...1 

.::!..::.  j:. 

1 

Virginia 

178 
11 

223 
57 

178 
5 

147 
211 
140 
126 
48 

'a 

2,567 
242 

4,203 
8% 

3,435 
133 

3,360 
4.421 
2,781 
2,535 
001 
3,186 
1,279 

1 

3 

10        7t> 

2 

0'       72 

West,  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

.__l:_._ 

4|  11 
1     ^ 

144 
157 

6 
1 

11 
6 

284 
97 

2 

28 

3 

1 

9 
3 

134 
12 

Georgia 

3 

8 

88 

Florida 

1 

4 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

8 
8 
6 
6 
6 

J 

7 

60 
75 
60 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky 

1 
1 
2 

2 
7 
5 

22 
114 
01 

4 

60 

Alabama 

1 

2 

36 

MississiDDi 

56 
53 

78 
38 

XiOuisiaua. . . .  ........ 

Texas 

1 
1 
1 

7 
4 

i 

40 
112 
41 
33 

Ark^tniMiS-  -  r  -■, ^  T  -  - 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Uorth  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1 

8 
7 

3 

131 
31 
80 
40 
31 
20 
52 

164 

60 

1,120 
476 

1,114 
853 
296 
240 

1.279 

2,160 

1 

2 

7 

1     3 

3 
2 
4 

1 
5 
4 
1 
2 

22 

:? 

5 
22 
31 
3 
8 

167    2 
64   A 

4 

19 
2 
3 

99 

468 

89 

85 

1 

3 

15 

Indiana 

1,    6 

2    14 

40 
347 

Illinois 

3 

11 

iOO 

168 

29 

241 

312 

13 

46 

1 

1 

1!     3 
ll    6 

90 

Michigan 

21 

Wisc(uisin 

1 
1 
1 
4 

10 
12 
8 
12 

120 
163 
167 
189 

1 
1 
3 
2 

11 

47 
61 
173 
173 

3'   14'     271 

Minnesota 

0  23 
3     9 
3   13 
2*    4 

1  3 
1     7 

276 

Iowa 

8<  ^6 

408 

250 

Missouri 

223 

North  Dakota 

110 

South  Dakota 

1 
1 

6 

1 

2 

4 
23 

3 

30 
38 
318 

39 

1 
1 
1 

3 

4 
4 

30 
69 
57 

1 
2 
3 

17 

52 
136 
174 

1 
3 

1 

5 
15 

8 

27 
200 

47 

32 

Nebraska 

^ 

Kansas 

6   14 

221 

Western  Division : 

MOPtftPa r-».r. 

"Wyoming 

1 

1 
2 

56 
05 
54 

Colorado 

2 

8 

104 

1 

New  Mexico 

1 

2 

10 

1 

Arizona 

1 

Utah 

1 

4 

25 

3 

10 

01 

1 

7 

87 

1 

Nevada 

1 

Idabo 

1 
2 
2 

1 
0 
I** 

27 
00 
97 
212 

I 

Washington 

1 
3 
31 

2 

11 

113 

12 

203 

1.049 

1 

2 

45 

2 

1 
1 

81 
106 
61 

1 

Oregon  ..   . 

1 

California 

1 

2 

14 

6!  3.1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  22. — Denaminaiional  achools,  number  of  teachers  and  students — Continued. 


Methodist. 

M.E.  South. 

Presbyterian. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Other  de- 
nominationa 

State  or  Territory. 

i 

1 

J 

5,958 

1 

c 
a 

M 

i 

OQ 

• 
1 

s 

1 
w 

1 

1 

1 

1 
40 

li" 

7 
2 
11 
8 

1 

B 

194 

76 
16 
12 
31 

M 

United  Statea 

60 

333 

51 

187 

n,  871 

102 

328 

4,654 

280 

1,172 

12,777 

^,564 

Kortb  Atlantio  Diyiaion  .. 

18 
18 
11 
11 
2 

2 

172 
49 
45 
62 
6 

16 

3,090 
855 
710 

1,242 
61 

16 
29 
27 
21 
10 

55 
78 

87 
78 
30 

892 
1,034 
1,140 
1,167 

421 

64 
32 
45 
93 
46 

277 
161 
180 
413 
141 

8,179 
1,431 
1.805 
4,717 
1.645 

1,137 
344 
196 
509 

South  Atlantic  Diviaion .. 
South  Central  Diviaion  . . . 
North  Central  Diviaion  ... 
Western  Division 

12 
32 
7 

57 
100 
30 

879 

2,534 

«8 





W     *,o.o 

North  Atlantic  Diviaion : 
Maine 

493 

2 

4 

73 

New  Hampshire 

1 
1 
2 

4 

10 
13 

25 
138 
258 

Vermont 

2 

1 
1 

19 
15 
10 

402 
262 

97 

3 
3 

4 
8 

33 
5 

11 

10 
16 
10 
12 
144 
23 
49 

181 
114 
280 
93 
1,558 
370 
510 

MaasachuRotts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticiitt 



New  York 

1 
2 
1 

13 
21 
2 

158 

278 

10 

2 
5 
8 

1 

5 
12 

38 

2 

42 
256 
694 

50 

1 
1 
6 

14 
8 
27 

119 
103 
494 

New  Jersey 



Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Divibion: 
DolAM'rtre 

1 
I 

7 
10 

90 

194 

Maryland 

8 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
6 

14 
3 
2 
2 

12 
9 
2 
1 

43 
50 
4 
3 
12 
7 

19 
23 

59 
8 

10 
5 

50 

38 
7 
3 

452 

413 

12 

17 

80 

100 

146 

211 

612 
73 
61 
70 
412 
530 
39 
18 

*"*i 

District  of  Columbia.. 



Virginia 

2 

9 

104 

i 

1 

3 

1 
4 

2 
7 
19 
4 

8 

70 
175 
97 
63 

188 

9 

4 
6 
8 
2 

27 
9 
13 
17 
10 

413 
114 
130 
235 
92 

1 
1 
4 

8 

4 
7 

41 

71 
165 

Went  Virflrinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

7 
4 
3 
2 

20 
8 
6 
6 

425 
127 
96 
103 

Georrfi* 

1 

2         67 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

4 
15 

12 
58 

182 

8 
5 
2 
5 

33 
11 
6 
17 

353 

138 

81 

226 

1 
2 

2         84 
10       112 

Tennessee 

4 

1 
3 

23 
2 
12 

212 
32 
196 

A  labama 

Minnissippi 

2 
2 

4 
3 

6 
3 

18 
7 

190 
69 
650 
171 

Louisiana 

Texas 

2 

1 

0 
2 

206 
64 

5 

1 

17 

1 

323 
11 

Arkansas 

**•*! 

OkluhoDia 

Indian  Territory 

2 

6 

76 

1 

5 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

12 
4 
14 

1 
5 

8 

211 
35 
61 
11 

129 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1 

6 

74 

12 

10 

17 

7 

7 

9 

8 

11 

2 

1 

4 

5 

3 
1 
2 
3 

62 
41 
99 
28 
41 
42 
23 
39 
6 
3 
14 
15 

5 
3 

4 
5 

666 

564 

1,101 

341 

431 

364 

330 

452 

80 

20 

90 

278 

85 
16 
54 
53 

2 

■;i  ■■- 

Indiana 

Illinois 

5 
1 

1 

35 
3 
3 

834 
44 
32 

3 

10  1      80 

Michifrau 

Wisconsin 

1 

MinncHota 

Iowa 

1 
I 

9 
3 

i73 
67 

1  1    & 

153 
282 

2 

4 

7 

7 

96 

Missouri 

7 

80 

458 

5 

15 

237 

North  DakotA 

South  Dakota 

:::i. ...;...... 

1 
2 

1 

2 
9 

7 

27 
145 
113 

Nebraska 



Kansas 

I 

' 

28 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

1 

Colorado 

1|    3 

58 

New  Mexico 

.... 

Arizona 

1 

;        1 

Utah |... 

. . . .I 

6 

8 

135 

2 

1 

5 

1 

135 
14 

5 

87 

1  219 

Nevada l 

Idahrt !.. 

1 

1 
2 

3 

7 

52 
106 

Washington 



6 
6 
23 

30 
15 
73 

424 
130 
734 

Oregon 

1 

3 
2 

28 
33 

1 
2 

4 
18 

30 

California 

1 

9 

70 

129 
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Tabue  23,^'Average8  far  puhlio  and  private  high  sohooh. 
TEACHEBS  AXD  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


Public  high  Bchools. 


1 
I 


1 


Private  secondary  schoola. 


11 


United  State*.. 

North  AtUntic  Division.... 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Di viaion 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Nevir  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Ne  w  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alsbama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kausaa 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreeon 

California 


74 


25 


9.0 


3.0 


54 


8.8 

95 

2.4 

54 

2.3 

62 

2.8 

71 

3.5 

89 

2.3 

62 

2.9 

69 

2.5 

56 

4.8 

125 

7.1 

174 

4.2 

96 

4.0 

98 

4.2 

104 

3.2 

85 

2.7 

75 

3.0 

72 

20.5 

567 

2.1 

46 

1.8 

40 

2.3 

60 

1.8 

88 

2.1 

47 

1.9 

41 

2.9 

66 

2.0 

46 

2.1 

51 

1.0 

36 

8.7 

65 

2.5 

58 

2.0 

50 

2.7 

50 

8.0 

37 

2.7 

69 

2.6 

61 

3.4 

89 

3.0 

78 

2.7 

72 

4.4 

08 

2.7 

66 

3.2 

84 

2.2 

35 

2.1 

41 

2.2 

56 

2.2 

58 

2.4 

56 

2.6 

62 

4.0 

84 

2.7 

86 

1.6 

42 

8.0 

257 

2.5 

54 

2.2 

43 

2.8 

63 

2.0 

100 

4.3 

117 

25 


252 
168 
214 
300 
807 


23 
92 
147 
145 
13 
137 
833 
470 
868 

247 
138 
0 
134 
357 
227 
129 
178 
125 

288 
188 
121 
150 
118 
241 
253 
281 
1,070 

253 
300 
307 
349 
318 
364 
272 
370 
239 
241 
264 
319 

439 
364 
294 
243 
253 
1,683 
320 
439 
341 
384 
217 


12.5 
5.7 
3.9 
8.9 

10.4 


5.3 
3.0 
2.8 
4.3 
3.8 


7.1 
8.4 
7.8 
18.1 
25.0 
12.0 
10.6 
14.2 
13.4 

10.0 
•8.2 
100.0 
4.2 
6.3 
5.2 
2.6 
4.1 
1.7 

5.6 
4.7 
4.4 
1.9 
7.9 
8.1 
3.9 
3.0 
1.4 

9.0 
7.5 

11.2 
8.3 
8.6 

11.6 
9.3 
9.5 
3.5 
4.5 
6.5 
8.2 

5.2 
3.2 
9.7 
1.7 
5.1 
24.0 
9.2 
5  2 
7.2 
10.0 
14.5 


4.4 
5.4 
5.1 
6.2 
5.3 
4.3 
5.5 
5.1 
5.0 

4.8 
4.8 
6.3 
2.8 
2.7 
2.5 
2.7 
2.8 
3.3 

3.2 
2.7 
2.3 
2.4 
3.2 
3.4 
2.5 
8.5 
2.7 

4.4 

4.3 
6.3 
4.5 
4.6 
5.0 
3.9 
3.6 
2.5 
3.3 
4.4 
3.8 

2.0 
3.0 
8.3 
2.1 


4.2 
1.0 
2.0 
4.3 
3.9 
4.0 


46  1 
59  I 


49 
72 
53 
67 
68 
75 
54 
29 
126 

54 
66 
56 
126 
40 
49 
37 
89 
77 
35 
48 
86 

100 
35 

115 
41 
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Table  24. — Summarif  of  8tatieUc8  of  puhlic  and  prirate  high  9cl\ooU, 
SCHOOLS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


Total 
number 

of 
scliools. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Nortli  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaMsacbnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvl  vauia 

Soutii  Atlantic  Division  : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

Virjjinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Soutli  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MiHsissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

<  )klal)onm 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Calitbruia 


Total 
number 

of 

teach 

ers. 


6,892 


1,629 

845 

1,060 

2,809 

343 


150 
73 
75 
311 
20 
124 
530 
138 


18 
91 
19 

176 
39 

158 
95 

213 


148 
233 
130 
161 

56 
233 

89 
5 

11 

530 
295 
360 
290 
210 
125 
338 
243 
25 
36 
178 
179 

21 
7 

50 

12 

4 

19 

7 

8 

42 

29 

144 


Second- 
ary 
indents. 


22,681 


7,910 
2,309 
2,730 
8.485 
1,247 


425 
272 
250 

1,645 
164 
528 

2,459 
643 

1,524 

59 
353 
176 
433 

84 
392 
214 
513 

85 

4o8 
556 
290 
345 
191 
646 
198 
15 
31 

1,508 
803 

1,320 
893 
623 
G67 


56 

84 

420 

437 

49 
19 

190 
29 
0 
87 
10 
17 

137 
98 

603 


Male. 


Number. 


468,446 


152, 089 
41.450 
55,136 

194, 932 
24,  839 


10, 191 

5,302 

5,057 

33,193 

3,086 

8,660 

43.683 

11,184 

31,733 

1,269 
5,311 
3,044 
7,472 
1,691 
7,226 
3.642 
10,343 
1,452 

9,002 

11,  361 

5,897 

6,017 

2,957 

14, 372 

4,293 

210 

367 

35, 045 
18, 149 
30, 923 
22,  303 
14,648 
10.900 
22, 791 
17, 578 
919 
1,418 
9,971 
10,291 

1.070 
332 

3,993 
333 
168 

2,205 
336 
334 

2,564 

2,092 
11,  411 


201,  431 


07, 952 
18,659 
24, 123 
80, 439 
10,258 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


43.00 


4,568 
2,038 
2,368 

14,700 
1,288 
3,870 

19,105 
5,334 

14, 015 

537 
2,075 
1,170 
3,520 

090 
3,873 
1,082 
4,522 

578 

3,593 
5,370 
2,850 
3,002 
1,054 
5,973 
1,972 
79 
218 

14, 739 
7,433 

11,997 
9,231 
0,530 
4,005 
9,  528 
7,027 
421 
008 
4,080 
4,228 

389 
142 

1,581 
171 
60 
947 
110 
128 

1,008 
904 

4,818 


44.68 
45.02 
43.75 
41.27 
41.30 


Female. 


I  Classical  pre- 
I  paratory  stu- 
dents. 


Per 


207, 015 


57.00 


84.137  !  55.32 
22,791  :  54.98 


44.83 
49.75 
4C.83 
44.47 
41.74 
44.76 
43.73 
47.69 
44.17 

42.32 
39.07 
38.63 
47.19 
40.81 
53.60 
46.23 
43.72 
39.81 

39.05 
47.32 
48.43 
45. 37 
35.04 
41.50 
45.94 
37.02 
59.40 

42.00 
40.95 
:{8.80 
41.39 
44.02 
42.25 
41.81 
39.98 
45.81 
42.88 
40.  P8 
41.08 

30.30 
42.77 
39.59 
51.35 
35.71 
42.95 
32.  74 
38.82 
39.31 
43.21 
42.22 


31,013  j 
114.493 
14.581  I 


5,023 
2,004 
2,089 

18. 433 
1,798 
4,784 

24,578 
5,850 

17. 718 

732  I 
3,230  I 
1,868  ' 
3,940  ! 
1,001 
3,  353 
1,900 
5,821 

874 

5,400 
5,985 
3,041 
3,015 
1,903 
8,399 


50.25 
58.73 
58.70 


55. 17 
50.25 
63.17 
55. 53 
58.20 
55.24 
50.27 
52.31 
55.87 

57.68 
00.93 
61.37 
52.81 
59.19 
46.40 
55.  77 
50.28 
00.19 

00.35 
52.08 
51.57 
54.  03 
04.30 
58.44 


2,321  I  54.00 
131  I  02.  38 
149  40.00 


20,300 
10,710 
18,920 
13.  072 
8,112 
0,295 
13, 259 
10,  551 
498 
810 
5,885 
0,003 

085 

190 

2,412 

1C2 

108 

1,258 

220 

200 

1,  .550 

1,189 

6,593 


57.94 
59.05 
61.20 
58.61 
55.38 
57.75 
58.19 
60.02 
54.19 
57.12 
59. 02 
58.92 

63.64 
57.23 
00.41 
48.65 
64.29 
57.05 
07.26 
61.68 
60.69 
56.79 
57.78 


Num- 
ber. 


46,847 


18,646 
6,107 
7,914 

12,248 
1,932 


1,559 

908 

564 

5,947 

712 

1,323 

3,804 

1.352 

2,477 

46 
282 
215 

1,069 
142 

1,384 
814 

2,087 


1,733 
953 

I.OIK) 
ZM 

2,032 
903 
111 
42 

2,082 

1.068 

1,816 

723 

638 

502 

1,2,30 

1,471 

37 

215 

1.210 

1,256 

116 
14 
380 
24 
8 
243 
23 
22 
1.57 
173 
772 


Per 
cent. 


10.00 


12.26 
14.73 
14.35 
G.28 
7.77 


15.30 
17.13 
11.15 
17.98 
23. 07 
15.28 

8.70 
12.09 

7.80 

3.70 
5.31 
7.06 
14.31 
8.39 
19.15 
22.  ."^5 
20.18 
4.68 

9.86 
15.25 
16.16 
15.25 

8.01 
14.14 
21.03 
52.86 
n.44 

5.94 
5.88 
5.87 
3.24 
4.35 
4.60 
5.39 
8.36 
4.02 
15.16 
12.14 
12.20 

10.84 
4.21 
9.51 
7.20 
4.76 

11.02 
6.84 
0.57 
6.12 
8.27 
6.76 
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Table  25.-*iSfiriitfRarjr  ^fgtaiiatics  of  public  and  private  hiyh  sch00l9. 
STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Dirision. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
Sooth  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Uampehire , 

Vermont 

If  osnachusetts 

Rhoile  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

Nevr  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Booth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  ...v 
North  Central  Division . . 

Oho 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Misamiri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Ut4ih 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wnshtngton 

OroffOM  

CalilomJa 


Scientific  prepar- 
atory students. 


Number. 


33«850 


11,077 
1,919 
4.704 

12.979 
2,671 


Per 
cent. 


7.11 


7.28 
5.82 
8.53 
6.65 

10.75 


I 


387 

458 

563 

2,078 

129 

650 

8,426 

1.254 

2,123 


3.79 
8.63 

11.13 
0.20 
4.18 
7.61 
7.84 

11.21 
6.69 


35 

2.75 

05 

1.78 

139 

4.56 

375 

6.01 

50 

2.95 

408 

5.64 

233 

6.39 

542 

5.24 

42 

2.89 

563 

6.21 

1,072 

9.43 

604 

10.24 

740 

11.16 

239 

8.08 

1,047 

7.28 

312 

7.26 

72 

34.28 

55 

14.99 

1,814 

5.17 

529 

2.91 

2.028 

6.55 

1.781 

7.98 

908 

6.19 

2.001 

18.36 

1.350 

5.95 

1,032 

5.87 

87 

9.46 

47 

8.31 

653 

6.54 

743 

7.22 

100 

9.34 

0 

0.00 

706 

17.68 

11 

3.30 

0 

0.00 

135 

6.12 

9 

2.67 

5 

1.49 

171 

4.66 

182 

8.70 

1.352 

11.85 

Total  college  pre- 
paratory stu- 
dents. 


Number. 


80.197 


29,723 
6.020 
12.618 
25,227 
4,603 


Per 
cent. 


17.11 


20.54 
20.55 
22.88 
12.93 
18.52 


1.946 
1.360 
1,127 
8,025 
841 
1.982 
7,230 
2.600 
4.600 

81 

377 

354 

1.444 

192 

1,792 

1,047 

2,629 

110 

1,457 
2,805 
1, 557 
1,740 

470 
3,079 
1,215 

1S3 
97 

3.800 
1,597 
3,844 
2,504 
1.546 
2.503 
1,586 
2,503 
124 
262 
1,863 
1,999 

210 
14 
1,086 
35 
8 
378 
32 
27 


2.122 


19.10 
25.76 
22.29 
24.24 
27.25 
22.89 
16.54 
23.30 
14.49 

6.45 
7.09 
n.C2 
19.32 
11.34 
24.79 
28.74 
25.42 
7.57 

16.07 
24.68 
26.40 
26.41 
16.09 
21.42 
28.29 
87.14 
27.43 

11.11 
8.79 
12.42 
11.22 
11.54 
22.96 
11.34 
14.23 
13.48 
18.47 
18.68 
19.42 

20.18 

4.21 

27.19 

10.50 

4.76 

17.14 

9.51 

8.06 

12.78 

16.97 

18.61 


Graduates  in 
1895. 


I    Graduates  pre* 
I  pared  for  college. 


Number. 


64.353 


19,946 
3,671 
3,882 

24.014 
2,840 


1.176 

732 

092 

4,745 

446 

1,076 

4.949 

1,485 

4,645 

167 
584 
485 
568 
180 
427 
337 
844 
79 


899 
393 
475 
310 
819 
271 
9 
62 

4.528 
2,178 
8.843 
2,386 
1,844 
1,333 
3,161 
1,950 
84 
148 
1.135 
1,424 

97 
16 


Per     I 


11.60 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


17,636  I      82.44 


13.11 

5,797 

8.W 

1.377 

7.04 

1.583 

12.60 

7.692 

11.43 

1,187 

23 
124 
55 
40 
245 
223 
1,625 


11.54 
13.61 
13.68 
14.30 
14.45 
12.42 
11.33 
13.28 
14.61  I 

13.16 
11.00 
15.93 
7.60 
10.64 
5.90 
9.25 
8.16 
6.44 

7.10 
7.91 
6.66 
7.17 

10.48 
5.69 
6.31 
4.28 

16.89 

12.92 
12.00 
12.43 
10.70 
12.59 
12.23 
13.87 
11.09 
9.14 
10.44 
11.38 
13.84 

9.04 

4.81 
11.75 

6.99 
13.69 

5.62 
16.37 
11.98 

9.56 
10.06 
13.36 


851 
277 
204 

1,347 
156 
378 

1,550 
459 

1.075 

32 
133 

55 
203 

29 
234 
187 
483 

21 


376 
100 
302 
72 

31H 

i:o 

0 
40 

1.01."> 
077 

1,113 
901 
581 
706 
981 
512 
45 

501  ! 

600  > 

1 

43 

2 

190 

11 

0 

55 

20 

22 

oe 

75 
676 


29.06 
40.28 
40.78 
32.03 
41.80 


29.85 
37.84 
29.48 
28.39 
34.98 
85.13 
81.32 
30.91 
23.14 

19.16 
22.77 
11.34 
85.74 
16.11 
54.80 
55.49 
57  23 
26.58 

39.29 
41.82 
25.44 
03.58 
21.  23 
38.74 
40.6') 
66.  CO 
74.19 

22.41 
31.08 
28.96 
37.76 
81.51 
52.96 
31.04 
26.26 
53.57 
40.54 
44.14 
42.14 

44.83 
12.50 
40.51 
47.82 
0.00 
44.35 
36.36 
55.00 
37.96 
33.63 
44.33 
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Table  28. — Summary  of  staiMioa  of  public  and  private  high  BohooU, 
STUDENTS  IN  CEKTAIN  STUDIES. 


Stat©  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  AtlADtio  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Wetitern  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampaliire 

Vermont 

Mttssachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina , 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

A  rkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

WiHConsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvomiug , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Washington 

Oregon  

Caiiibmia , 


Latin. 


Number. 


205,006 


67.066 
23,085 
24,014 
60,120 
10, 721 


4.576 
2,862 
1,947 

17, 120 
1,743 
4,754 

14,090 
4,618 

15,338 


3,310 
1,433 
4,383 

676 
8,527 
1,808 
6,216 

774 

4,208 
6,074 
2,884 
2,398 
1,279 
6.228 
1,642 
142 
159 

17.  625 
9,238 

13,085 
6,777 
8,599 
5,439 
7,973 
6,647 
430 
623 
3,886 
4,898 

503 

130 

2,198 

92 

22 

472 

99 

131 

067 

626 

6,481 


Per 
cent. 


43.76 


44.10 
55.60 
43.55 
41.10 
48.16 


44.90 
53.98 
38.50 
51.60 
56.48 
64.90 
32.28 
41.29 
48.33 

76.28 
62.32 
47.08 
58.06 
34.06 
48.81 
52.11 
60.10 
63.31 

46.44 
44.66 
48.91 
86.24 
43.25 
43.  33 
38.26 
67.62 
43. 32 

50.29 
50.90 
42.81 
30.30 
24.57 
49.90 
34.98 
37.81 
46.79 
36.88 
38.97 
47.59 

47.01 
39.16 
65.05 
27.63 
13.10 
21.41 
29.46 
30.22 
87.71 
2t).92 
48.03 


Greek. 


Number. 


22,169 


Per 
cent. 


4.73 


12,791 

2,143 

2,028 

4,260 

937 


1,364 

781 

377 

8,677 

413 

866 

2.534 

1,060 

1,720 


306 
162 
243 

40 
504 
180 
651 

20 

492 

682 

324 

195 

61 

268 

85 

12 

9 

931 
137 
605 
400 
424 
336 
350 
668 
4 
21 
139 
245 

1 

8 

244 

1 


8.41 
6.17 
3.68 
2.19 
3.77 


41 


69 

600 


13.38 
14.73 
7.46 
11.08 
13.38 
9.90 
6.80 
9.48 
6.42 

2.21 
5.76 
6.82 
3.25 
2.87 
6.97 
6.19 
6.29 
1.38 

5.43 
5.12 
6.49 
2.95 
2.06 
1.86 
1.98 
5.71 
2.45 

2.66 
0.75 
1.96 
1.79 
2.89 
3.08 
1.51 
3.80 
0.44 
1.48 
1.39 
2.38 

0.00 
0.90 
6.11 
0.30 


1.86 


0.30 
2.65 
8.30 
4.46 


French 
Number. 


45, 746 


28,550 
5,739 
3,283 
6,438 
1,736 


1,429 
1,389 

500 
12, 619 

942 
1,656 
6,838 
1.682 
2,495 

120 
1,139 

667 

1,077 

67 

576 

658 
1,431 

105 

442 

303 

607 

143 

1,878 

372 

127 

8 

3 

1,099 
826 

2,073 
746 
292 
601 
143 
840 
10 
42 
144 
123 

34 


131 

95 

1,108 


Per 
cent. 


9.77 


18.77 
13.85 
6.95 
3.30 
6.99 


14.02 
26.20 

9.69 
88.02 
30.52 
19.12 
13.36 
15.04 

7.86 

9.46 
21.46 
21.91 
14.41 

8.96 

7.96 
16.32 
13.81 

7.23 

4.88 
2.67 
8.60 
2.16 
46.60 
2.59 
2.06 
3.81 
0.82 

8.14 
1.80 
6.70 
3.34 
1.99 
6.51 
0.63 
4.78 
1.09 
2.96 
1.44 
1.20 

3.18 


7.81 
0.30 


3.40 


5.11 
4.54 
9.71 


German. 


Number. 


58,921 


25,058 
4,299 
2,714 

23,581 
8,269 


169 

262 

239 

8,882 

821 

1.890 

0,207 

3.136 

6,953 

63 

1,631 

842 

1,260 

62 

229 

139 

140 

43 

970 
264 
231 
118 
98 
792 
202 


4.150 

1.853 

8.952 

3,494 

3,364 

1,718 

1.873 

1,820 

9 

175 

675 


67 


1,054 

4 


166 

6 

17 

815 

347 

1,293 


Per 

cent. 


12.68 


16.48 
10.37 
4.02 
12.10 
13.16 


1.66 
4.04 
4.73 
11.70 
10.40 
21.82 
21.08 
88.03 
18.76 

4.06 

28.83 

27.66 

16.86 

8.08 

8.17 

8.82 

1.35 

2.96 

10.70 
2.38 
8.02 
1.78 
8.31 
6.61 
4.71 

14.29 
8.46 

11.84 
7.45 
12.78 
15.67 
22.07 
16.76 
6.22 
10.86 
0.08 
12.84 
6.77 
9.70 

6.26 


26.40 
1.20 


7.63 
1.70 
6.09 
12.29 
16.59 
11.33 
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Table  27, '^Summary  of  statistics  of  public  and  private  high  schools. 
STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


XJnitcd  States 

Ifortli  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atiantic  Division. 
Sontli  Central  Division.. 
Korth  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

Korth  AtUmtio  Division: 

Haine 

Ke  w  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

KowYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Vircrfnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Vorth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MichljBCan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

California 


ED  95- 


Algebra. 


Number. 


215, 465 


74.754 
24,341 
82, 510 
100,250 
13.604 


6,030 
2,274 
1,812 

14,031 
1,616 
4,202 

17,624 
7,853 

20,012 

810 
8,735 
1,260 
4,267 

060 
8,441 
2,271 
6,821 

770 

4,823 
6,411 
8,006 
3,422 
1,704 
0,485 
2,482 
176 
227 

20, 374 
0,812 

14,800 

11, 051 
6,625 
5, 123 

11,313 
9,315 
444 
660 
6,342 
5,301 

512 

102 

1,077 

157 

131 

674 

200 

183 

1,438 

1,208 

6,842 


Per 


52.40 


40.15 
68.72 
58.07 
51.43 
54.77 


40.36 
24.80 
35.83 
44.08 
52.37 
48.52 
40.12 
05.75 
63.00 

63.83 
70.33 
41.30 
57.11 
66.77 
47.62 
02.36 
65.05 
53.44 

53.22 
56.43 
62.68 
51.72 
60.67 
66.00 
57.82 
8.1.81 
61.85 

58.14 
54.06 
48.15 
40.56 
45.23 
47.00 
40.64 
52.00 
48.31 
46.54 
53.58 
51.51 

47.85 
30.72 
40.51 
47.15 
77.08 
30.57 
86.31 
54.70 
56.08 
C2.05 
60.06 


Geometry. 


Number. 


114,813 


10,726 

13,06:) 

43.045 

7.322 


2,101 
1,353 

on 

0,671 
723 
2,818 
0,300 
8,003 
0,198 

357 

2,089 

609 

1,555 

373 

871 

085 

2,852 

345 

2,037 
2,420 
1.876 
1,108 

072 
4,827 

740 
50 

116 

0,030 
4,046 
7,062 
4,268 
3,080 
2,846 
4,007 
3,604 
200 
293 
2,245 
2,299 

100 

04 

1,180 

34 

33 

321 

155 

106 

572 

424 

4,243 


Per 
cent. 


24.51 


25.55 
25.88 
25.32 
22.54 
29.48 


21.50 
25.52 
l&Ol 
20.14 
23.43 
26.77 
21.62 
27.66 
28.00 

28.13 
56.28 
22.06 
20.81 
22.00 
12.05 
18.81 
27.67 
23.76 

22.48 
21.38 
31.81 
18.10 
22.73 
33.50 
17.45 
28.10 
31.61 

25.78 
22.20 
22.84 
10.14 
21.03 
26.11 
21.70 
ZO.  45 
22.74 
20.60 
22.52 
22.34 

14.05 
28.31 
29.55 
10.21 
10.64 
14.50 
46.13 
31.74 
22.31 
20.27 
37.18 


Trigonometry. 


Number. 


15,243 


3,805 
2,604 
3,704 
4,303 
737 


Per 


8.25 


2.50 
6.28 
6.88 
2.21 
2.07 


55 

142 

35 

378 

105 

101 

1,143 

661 

1,105 

43 
658 
121 
454 

86 
137 

73 
055 
127 

758 
542 
800 
308 
140 
019 
173 
13 
30 

1,513 
801 
583 
244 
179 

45 

374 

662 

0 

26 
200 
170 

11 

13 

161 

1 

3 

58 

2 

3 

58 

00 

358 


0.54 
2.68 
0.60 
1.14 
8.40 
2.21 
2.62 
6.02 
8.77 

8.30 
12.80 
8.08 
6.08 
2.13 
1.90 
2.00 
0.23 
8.75 

8.86 
4.77 
13.07 
0.01 
5.04 
6.39 
4.03 
0.10 
0.81 

4.32 
1.66 
1.80 
1.09 
1.22 
0.41 
1.64 
3.77 
0.05 
1.83 
2.01 
1.66 

1.03 
3.92 
4.03 
0.30 
1.79 
2.63 
0.60 
0.90 
2.20 
3.80 
8.14 


Astronomy. 


Number. 


24,600 


fc,600 
1,981 
8,063 
8,956 

i,oeo 


812 
863 
428 

2,170 
238 
625 

2,287 
721 

2,056 

11 
486 
176 
133 

61 
242 
125 
674 
183 

420 
462 
680 
250 
444 
704 
148 
15 
22 

1,714 
651 

1,038 
022 
221 
424 

1,648 

868 

62 

07 

203 


37 
8 
215 
8 
0 

66 


15 
06 
04 
646 


Per 

cent. 


5.27 


6.81 
4.78 
6.56 
4.60 
4.80 


7.07 
0.86 
&4« 
e.64 
7.71 
6.06 
6.21 
6.45 
6.48 

0.87 
0.15 
6.78 
1.78 
8.02 
8.35 
8.43 
6.55 
12.00 

4.78 
4.07 
0.84 
3.01 
16.02 
4.00 
8.45 
7.14 
6.00 

4.89 
3.04 
6.27 
4.18 
1.51 
8.80 
7.23 
4.04 
6.75 
4.72 
2.04 
8.28 

3.46 
2.41 
5.88 
2.40 
8.67 
2.00 


4.40 
8.74 
4.40 
4.78 
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Table  28. — Sumnuiry  of  ataiistiea  of  public  and  private  high  schools, 
STUDENTS  IK  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Diviiiion. 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassaehusctts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaw  are 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee , 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

lyouisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

TV  isconsin 

■  Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana , 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon , 

California. 


Physics. 


Number. 


103,768 


82, 012 

9,914 

14,738 

41, 023 

0,081 


1,809 
1,072 

749 
7,415 

601 
1,849 
6, 843 
2,099 
8,675 


2,265 

759 
1,686 

325 
1,044 

728 
2,289 

429 

1,652 

2,092 

1.771 

2,590 

969 

4,614 

825 

.  67 

158 

7,254 
4,117 
6,  851 
4,443 
2,639 
1,717 
4. 820 
3,088 
219 
317 
2,101 
2,557 

294 

32 

951 

74 

70 

196 

132 

111 

643 

445 

8,127 


Per 


22.15 


21.05 
23.92 
26.73 
21.04 
24.48 


17.75 
20.22 
14.81 
22.34 
19.48 
21.35 
15.67 
26.82 
27.34 

30.65 
42.66 
24.93 
22.66 
19.22 
14.45 
19.99 
22.13 
29.55 

18.23 
18.41 
30.03 
39.14 
82.77 
32.10 
19.22 
81.00 
43.05 

20.70 
22.68 
22.16 
19.92 
18.02 
15.75 
21. 15 
22.69 
23.83 
22.80 
21.07 
24.85 

27.48 
9.64 
23.82 
22.22 
45.24 
8.89 
30.29 
33.23 
25.08 
21.27 
27.40 


Chomistr}-. 


Number. 


43,607 


15.954 
3,633 
4,779 

15,939 
3,802 


Per 


9.31 


10.49 
8.76 
8.67 
8.18 

13.20 


1,021 

637 

456 

4,186 

291 

876 

3,602 

1,309 

3,576 

230 
586 
827 
687 
80 
361 
205 
938 
219 

797 

712 

782 

477 

472  I 

1,238 

217 

27 

57 

3,000 

1,519 

3,286 

1,681 

638 

1,C58 

1,323 

1,620 

•     68 

137 

894 

615 

127 
17 

555 
33 
6 

112 

108 


202 

187 

1,955 


10.02 
12.01 

0.02 
12.61 

0.43 
10.12 

8.25 
11.70 
11.27 

18.12 
11.03 
10.74 
9.19 
4.73 
5.00 
5.63 
9.07 
15.08 

8.79 
8.27 

18.26 
7.21 

15.96 
8.61 
5.05 

12.80 

15.53 

8.56 
8.37 
10.63 
8.43 
4.36 
9.71 
5.80 
8.65 
7.40 
9.66 
8.97 
5.98 

11.87 
5.12 

13.90 
9.91 
3.57 
5.08 

32.14 


7.88 
8.94 
17.13 


Physical  geog- 
raphy. 


Number. 


105,124 


9,661 
13,230 
48,230 

3,800 


1,779 
575 
1.018 
3,292 
245 
1,447 
9,470 
2,585 
9,792 

463 
1,143 

240 
1,965 

524 
1,477 
1,020 
2,195 

634 

1,430 
1,915 
1, 558 
1,516 
1,029 
4,103 
1,475 
73 
131 

9,234 
6,088 
5,808 
4,099 
4,8U 
2,297 
6,544 
3,711 
262 
513 
2,810 
3,020 

201 

80 

783 

03 

46 

200 

167 

160 

669 

494 

901 


Per 

cen  t. 


22.44 


19,86 
23.31 
24.00 
24.74 
15.30 


Geology, 
Number. 


25.866 


17.46 
10.84 
20.13 
0.92 
7.94 
16.71 
21.68 
23.11 
80.86 

86.49 
21.62 
7.88 
26.30 
30.99 
20.44 
28.01 
21.22 
43.66 

16.78 
16.86 
26.42 
22.91 
34.80 
28.55 
34.36 
34.70 
35.60 

26.35 
28.03 
18.78 
18.38 
33.07 
21. 07 
28.71 
21.11 
28.51 
36.18 
28.18 
29.35 

18.79 
25.90 
19.61 
27.93 
27.38 

9.07 
40.70 
47.90 
20.09 
2.3.61 

7.90 


9,890 
1,573 
4,457 
8,881 
1,265 


708 
281 
428 

1,810 
241 
635 

2,878 
884 

1,933 


129 
01 
290 
82 
812 
113 
616 
40 

892 

1,372 

068 

427 

204 

1,173 

166 

36 

19 

1,174 
779 

1,524 
035 
349 
374 

1,495 

1,042 

58 

92 

876 

483 

106 
12 

361 
17 
20 
94 


9 

219 

49 

878 


Per 
cent. 


6.50 
3.79 
8.08 
4.46 
5.09 


7.83 
5.36 
8.46 
5.45 
7.81 
7.33 
6.59 
7.90 
6.09 


2.43 
2.99 
3.88 
4.85 
4.32 
3.10 
4.99 
2.76 

4.33 
12.08 
11.83 
6.45 
6.90 
8.16 
3.87 
17.14 
5.18 

3.35 
4.29 
4.93 
4.19 
2.38 
3.43 
6.56 
5.93 
6.31 
6.49 
3.77 
4.89 

9.91 
3.61 
9.04 
5.11 
11.90 
4.26 


2.69 
8.54 
2.34 
3.31 
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Table  2D. — Summary  of  sUtiUtics  of  public  hiffk  schooU, 
STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


Uxated  States. 


29'orth  Atlantic  DiTiaion 
Bouth  Atluntic  Diviaion 
Soath  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Diviaion. 
Weatem  Diviaion , 

Vortb  Atlantic  Diviaion 

Maine 

New  Hampabire..... 

Vermont 

Haaaaehoaetto 

Bbodo  laland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

^ew  Jeraey 

Pennsylvania 

Bonth  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

I>iatrictof  Columbia 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Gaorgia 

Florida 

fiODth  Central  Di\iaion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Ifiaaiaaippi 

I<onisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  — 
ITorth  Central  Piviaion: 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiflconain , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Misaouri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Kansaa 

'Weatern  Diviaion : 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado , 

l^ew  Mexico 

Arizona , 

Utah 

V  ovada 

Idaho , 

IVashington 

Oregon , 

CalObmia 


Phyalology. 


Number. 


131,301 


39,249 
10,02i 
17,627 
58.880 
4,624 


1,503 

801 

810 

5,960 

225 

1,734 

11,801 

3,760 

12,656 

531 
1,637 

128 
2,041 

6.32 
1,896 

882 
2,548 

720 

2,325 
2,463 
2,234 
2.526 

7% 

5,193 

1,884 

G8 

130 

12.620 
4,572 
7.010 
6.171 
8,865 
3,314 
7.266 
6,487 
347 
685 
3,619 
3,005 

277 
102 
507 
143 
46 
180 
120 
147 
860 
390 
1,750 


Per 
cent. 


28.03 


25.81 
26.35 
31.97 
30.21 
18.62 


14.75 
15.11 
16.02 
17.95 
7.20 
20.02 
27.02 
33.62 
30.88 

41.84 
30.82 
4.20 
27.32 
31.46 
26.24 
24.22 
24.64 
50.21 

25.66 
21.68 
37.88 
88.17 
26.89 
36.13 
43.80 
32.38 
87.87 

36.04 
25.19 
22.67 
27.67 
26.80 
30.40 
31.88 
36.96 
87.76 
41.26 
36.30 
29.20 

23.89 
30.72 
14.05 
42.94 
27.38 
8.44 
35.71 
44.01 
33.54 

laos 

15.84 


Psychology. 


Number. 


15,677 


3,754 
1,282 
3.225 
0,652 
764 


130 
152 
886 
145 
167 

1,064 
243 

1,183 


28 
172 

72 
181 
144 
318 

99 

507 

311 

520 

232 

164 

1,089 

347 

44 

11 

634 

800 

531 

807 

1,009 

84 

666 

1,421 

46 

16 

83 

5i» 


184 


235 


19 

130 
37 
152 


Per 


2.47 
3.09 
5.85 
3.41 
3.08 


8.28 
2. 45 
3.01 
1.16 
4.70 
1.98 
2.44 
2.17 
3.57 

0.39 
6.06 
0.92 
2.30 
4.20 
2.50 
3.95 
3.03 
6.82 

5.50 
2.74 
8.62 
8.51 
5.55 
7.58 
8.08 
20.95 
8.00 

1.81 
4.74 
1.72 
8.02 
6.89 
0.77 
2.48 
8.08 
5.01 
1.13 
0.83 
6.78 

0.65 


4.61 


10.66 


5.69 
5.07 
1.77 
1.83 


Bhetoric. 


History. 


NniHbcr.     ^^^^     Number.     ^ 


146,672  I    31.31 


162, 836 


41,921 
13,657 
19,134 
61,796 
10,164 


2,495 
1,376 
1,229 
U,138 
752 
2.562 
9,275 
3,828 
9,264 

414 
1.494 
1,088 
2,734 

676 
1,738 
1,163 
3,784 

568 

3,431 
8,555 
2.385 
2.002 
1,336 
4,744 
1,474 
81 
126 

10,487 

7,208 
10, 368 
5,835 
2,892 
2,562 
7,410 
7,573 
214 
415 
3,676 
3,066 


135 

1,2G^ 

108 

23 

509 

176 

81 

779 

610 

6,002 


27.50 
82.95 
34.70 
31.70 
40.92 


24.48 
25.99 
24.30 
33.56 
24.87 
29.66 
21.23 
34.23 
29.19 

32.62 

28.13 
35.74 
30.59 
89.98 
24.02 
31.93 
36.59 
89.12 

87.86 
31.29 
40.44 
30.26 
45.18 
33.01 
34.33 
38.57 
84.33 

29.92 
40.21 
33.53 
26.16 
19.74 
23.50 
32.51 
43.06 
23.20 
29.27 
86.87 
29.79 

36.36 
40.66 
31.61 
32.43 
13.69 
27.17 
52.38 
24.25 

30.  se 

29.16 
52.60 


54,006 
18,022 
20,238 
58,490 
11, 571 


8,048 
1,653 
1.292 

14,839 
1,564 
8,2.38 

12, 891 
3, 823 

11,658 

822 
8,271 
1,867 
8,396 

748 
2,446 
1,498 
3,605 

069 

8,508 
3,634 
2,081 
2,225 
1.731 
5,280 
1,542 
67 
170 

10, 305 
6,606 
9;921 
6,225 
8,834 
8,291 
6,303 
5,886 
392 
411 
3,109 
3,216 

803 
114 

2,018 
123 
83 
376 
203 
120 
919 
812 

6,500 


84.65 


35.51 
43.48 
36.71 
80.01 
46.58 


29.91 
31.18 
25.55 
44.71 
60.68 
87.89 
29.51 
34.18 
36.74 

41.18 
61.50 
61.83 
45.46 
44.23 
33.65 
41.13 
34.85 
46.07 

38.71 
31.99 
35.29 
33.68 
58.54 
36.74 
35.02 
31.90 
46.82 

29.41 
30.80 
82.06 
27.91 
20.17 
30.19 
27.60 
33.49 
42.66 
28.98 
31.18 
81.25 

28.82 
34.34 
50.54 
36.94 
49.40 
17.05 
60.42 
35.93 
85.84 
38.81 
56.96 
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Table  32.— Review  of  public  high  school  aiatiaiicSf  JS90-1895. 
NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 


Stat©  or  Territory. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Divliiiou.. . . 
South  Atlaniic  Division... 

Soiitli  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Westt-rn  Division 


1830-81. 


1 


2,773 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maiue 

New  Ilanipshiro 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  J ersoy 

Penosvlvania 

Soutli  Atlnntic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colunihia. . . . 

Virjiiiiia 

AVe«t,  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

TonncSHoo 

Alaliania 

MiH.HiH8ippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

A  rkan  sas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinoLs 

Michigan 

AVisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas  

Western  Division: 

Montana , 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho , 

Waahington , 

Oregon , 

California 


F43 
166 
197 
1,448 
117 


I 

s 


8,270 


2,901 
475 
4r)2 

4,075 
367 


1891-92. 


i 


3, 035  9,  564 


900  j  3,282 
189  528 
244  I  626 
1,671  I  4,714 
131    414 


♦1892-03. 


I 


2,812 


90 

226 

36 

82 

88 

87 

187 

619 

10 

58 

48 

183 

226 

960 

43 

169 

161 

517 

9 

26 

31 

57 

2 

53 

48 

106 

4 

25 

10 

27 

13 

39 

29 

91 

20 

62 

38 

91 

7ri 

17  I 
14 
5 
78 
21 


36 
31 
19 

188 
46 


T 


304 
117 
208 
153 
132 

76 
180 

73 
3 

10 

88 
104 

9 

2 

25 


843 
337 
601 
462 
322 
274 
496 
222 
8 
20 
202 


106 
39 
41 

197 
11 
48 

239 
46 

174 

10 
33 
4 

49 
4 
11 
14 
43 
21 


326 
123 
220 
177 
139 

81 
200 

81 
3 

10 
102 
109 

10 

2 

26 

1 

3 

2 

11 

6 

14 

11 

45 


243 
100 
101 
798 
67 
205 
1,036 
190 
542 

81 
62 
73 

104 
21 
27 
41 

114 
55 

114 
87 
60 
57 
37 

221 
47 


932 
365 
787 
546 
367 
313 
582 
261 
7 
23 
260 
271 

25 

6 

100 


5 
7 
17 
It 
44 
28 
172 


835 
166 
218 
1,474 
119 


98 
37 
44 

190 
10 
44 

216 
42 

154 

10 
31 

4 
31 

3 
10 
13 
48 
16 

35 
38 
18 
32 
6 
70 
18 


I 


1803-91. 


J 


I, 


9,489  3,964 


3,234 
518 
621 

4,684 
432 


293 
121 
206 
169 
131 

79 
189 

77 
1 
8 

95 
102 

12 
2 

23 
2 
2 
2 
9 
5 

14 
9 


221 
97 
106 
821 
65 
183 
1,018 
186 
537 

29 
79 
80 
89 
10 
27 
41 
124 


94 
100 
50 
82 
31 
210 
42 


1,063 
294 
389 

2.043 
175 


I 
I 

« 

►9 


12.120 


110 

44 

47 
210 

13 

56 
297 

63 
223 

12 
45 
4 
63 
16 
13  I 
36, 
68 
17 

42 
82 
37 
67 
10  j 
121 

25 ; 


921 

402 

414 

204 

739 

272 

599 

239 

^46 

170 

318 

87 

580 

250 

284 

120 

3 

12 

24 

19 

219 

133 

237 

129 

25 

14 

5 

2 

104 

34 

5 

6 

4 

3 

8 

2 

14 

8 

8 

5 

54 

23 

27 

12 

178 

66 

3.899 
812 
977 

5,849 
683 


262 
126 
100 
978 
85 
220 
1,161 
246 
712 

35 
142 
89 
142 
81 
28 
94 
210 
41 

136 

172 

75 

161 

50 

322 

52 

5 

4 

1,040 
540 
940 
774 
425 
347 
707 
393 
25 
35 
319 
804 

33 

6 

135 

8 

5 

13 

15 

9 

65 

30 

265 


1894-95. 


4,712 


1,150 
378 
542 

2,424 
212 


111 
48 
50 

216 
14 
60 

332 
69 

2:0 

13 
46 
4 
83 
24 
16 
50 
118 
24 

02 
104 
51 
87 
22 
150 
52 
3 


474 
270 
805 
271 
182 
97 
298 
158 
21 
29 
164 
155 

17 
6 
44 
6 
4 
2 
6 
6 
29 
15 
78 


14,122 


4,372 

896 

1,258 

6.844 

752 


252 
137 
123 

1,055 
100 
252 

1.331 
291 
828 

33 
137 
82 
173 
44 
37 
91 
251 
46 

179 
212 
109 
164 

82 

383 

106 

8 

15 

1.261 
096 

1,029 
808 
494 
428 
812 
490 
46 
61 
364 
346 

41 
13 

176 
16 
6 
16 
15 
13 
81 
43 

832 


*  Incomplete  returns  in  1893. 
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Table  Zdn—Iieview  of  the  public  high  school  statistics,  1890^1895. 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  INSTRUCTORS. 


Steto  or  Territory. 


UiiJted  States.. 


Korth  Atlantic  DiTiaion. . . . 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. . . . 

South  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts , 

Rhode  IslAud , 

Connecticut 

KevrTork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  AUantio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia  . . 

Virginia 

Wost  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

A  rkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Kevada 

Idaho 

Waahington 

Orecon 

Califomia , 


1880-91. 


Male. 


3.745 


1,192 
210 
234 

1,048 
161 


100 
34 
23 

270 
25 
69 

355 
56 

235 

10 
33 
21 
49 
8 
14 
15 
34 
31 

42 
28 
18 
14 
8 
101 
23 


410 
103 
314 
189 
155 
106 
200 
123 
3 
7 
105 
187 

8 
2 
41 


Fe. 
male. 


4,525 


1,709 
265 
^18 

2,127 
206 


120 
48 
54 
340 
33 
114 
605 
113 


433 

144 

347 

273 

167 

168 

290 

09 

5 

13 

07 

91 

8 

3 

50 


1891-92. 


1882-93. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


I    Fe- 
male. 


1893-94. 


Male. 


I    Fe- 


male. 


1804-95. 


Male.  I 


Fe- 


4,133  I  5,396  :  4,129     5,360 


1,240  2,010  I  1,211  2,023 

240  288    243    275 

314  312    301    320 

2, 152  2, 559  2, 178  2,  506 

187  227  i   196  ,   236 


116 
42 
87 

297 
28 
78 

336 
62 

244 

16 
85 
31 
61 
1 

16 
17 
44 
29 

56 
43 
21 
27 
15 
125 
25 


439 
200 
352 
214 
164 
117 
236 
144 
3 
10 
127 
146 

8 

2 

43 


127 
58 
64 
501 
39 
127 
668 
128 
298 

15 
27 
42 
53 
20 
11 
24 
70 
26 

59 
44 

39 
30 
22 
96 
22 


493 
165 
435 
829 
203 
196 
346 
117 
4 
13 
1»3 
125 

17 

3 

57 


114 

42 

43 
311 

76  I 
312 

65 
223 

14 
41 
32 
35 
3 
15 
16 
67 
20 

50 
50 
21 
42 
14 
100  I 
21  I 


426 
219 
362 
237 
163 
121 
242 
141 

1 

7  1 
117 
142  I 

10 
2 


107 
55 
03 
510 
40 
107 
706 
121 
314 

15 
38 
48 
54 
7 
12 
25 

10 

44 

50 
29 
40 
17 
119 
21 


495 
195 
377 
362 
183 
197 
338 
143 

2 : 

17  1 
102 

95  I 


5, 738  '  6, 382  6, 787   7, 


130 
55 
49 

368 
83 
99 

409 
88 

358 


15  I 
61  t 
41  I 
69  I 
19 
10 
46 
107 
26 

08 
103 


18 
174 

32 
2 
1 


132 
71 
60 
610 
52 
121 
752 
158 
354 

20 
81 
48 
73 
12 
12 
48 
103 
15 


86 

73 

82 

148 

20 

3 

3 


587 

453 

323 

217 

457 

483 

327 

447 

211 

214 

131 

216 

309 

398 

205 

188 

15 

10 

18 

17 

160 

159 

178 

126 

15 
2  I 


18  , 


1,766  ,  2,60ft 
408  42S 
704  I   554 

3,456  I  3,a 


393 


128  I 
65  ' 
51  I 

399 
41 

106 

449 

103 

434 

17 
64 
87 
86  , 

29  I 
15  I 
56 
131  I 


90 

133 

57 

97 

36 

213 

65 

4 

0 


415  ' 
515  < 
346  i 
237 
161 
354 
262 
20 


"W 


48 

56 

68 

67 

02 

3 

2 

6 

2 

7  1 

3 

1 

5 

0 

«l 

4 

4 

7 

6 

12 

8 

6 

0 

6 

6 

5 

3 

5 

4 

6 

23 

31 

39 

26 

49 

13 

14 

15 

15 

23 

77 

101 

132 

133 

169 

35» 


124 
82 
73 

65ft 

59 
14ft 
68S 
188 
394 

18 
73 
45 
87 
15 
22 
35 
120 
13 

6» 

79 

52 

07 

4ft 

170 

41 

4 

0 

573 
281 
514 
462 
257 
267 
458 
237 
26 
25 
164 
124 

22 
9 

84 
9 
0 
4 
9 
7 

32 

20 
163 
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Table  34. — Bevietc  of  2>»^lio  high  school  atatiaticSj  1S90-1S9'}, 
•       SECONDARY  STUDENTS  AND  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS. 


State  or  Territory. 


1890-01. 


Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 


United  SUtes. 


211,596 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  DiviHion . 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


77,850 
10, 180 
10,441 
104,290 
8,835 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Kho4e  Ishuid 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Ooorcia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado , 

New  Mexico 

Arixona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orecon 

California 


Elc- 
lueu  - 
tary.* 


1891-92. 


Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 


Elo- 
meu- 
tary. 


1892-93. 


Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 


Ele- 
men- 
tary. 


1893-94. 

18D4-05. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 

Ele- 
men- 
tary. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 

Ele- 
men- 
tary. 

I        I        I        I        I        I 

239, 556  326, 836  232, 951 436, 855  280, 274:583,  329.350. 099!  1, 264. 464 


85,628  70.161  79,898 
12,556,  15,317,  11,587 
13,720'  26,024  13.861 
117,261 193, 968' 11.^806 
10, 391 1  21,366|  11,799 


99,265'  94,287 
23,052  17,7^7 
45.  897 !  21, 162 
245, 392  141, 338 
23,249  14,750 


5^809 
2,254 
1,657 

19, 467 
1, 525 
4,670 

25, 7G8 
4,  223 


6.656 
2,410 
2, 179 
20,943| 
1, 809 
4,591 


1,016 
1,088 
2.925 
961 
23 
2,841 


26,629  36,220 
6,317  7,818 


12,417 1  14,088  17,209 


581  . 
1.255,. 
1,365. 
2,  122  . 

482  . 

510. 

669 
2,330 

860 

2,597 

1,013 

693 

561 

778 

3,693 

1.106 


20,524 
8.560 

17. 772 

12. 141 
7,638 
5.791 

12.  783 
7.243 
139 
361 
4,976 
6,362 

305 

100 

1,870 


62 

41 

443 

196 


4,550 


877 
1,404 
1,738 
2,150 

474 

630 
1,486 
2.830 

907 

2,718 
2,041 

077 
1.181 

090] 
4, 48(i| 
1.  264 


1,206 

3,200 

0 

2,  J 

150 
1,577 

693 
4,002 
1,929 

4,908 
3,279 
1,403 
3,021 
327 
9,44U 
3.466 


I 


22. 425 
9, 162 

19,840 

14. 549 
0,003 
6  929 

14;  172 
7.896 
132 
464 
5.690 
6,999 

479 
100 

1,877 

30 

67 

146 

511 

226 

1,065 
804 

5,086 


27.441 
13,604 
18,068 
35,794 
8,608 
13,904 
29,067 
11,068 

i.r" 

1,375 
15,891 

18,068 

4,083 

0 

2,738 

2 

260 

0 

962 

671 

2,831 

1,675 

8,144 


2,355 
2, 576 
1,082 
1,436 

591 
4,768 

999 


1,656 

644 

4,490 

1,225 

31 

3,013 

52,020 

12. 014 

24, 154 

1.239 
5,544 
0 
3,038 
1,876 
2,941 
1,538 
6,057 
1,819 

5,284 
6,056 
3,368 
5,726 
701 
17,928 
6,744 


90 

37, 378 
19,446 
21,428 
44,230 
12, 002 
18,848 
37, 193 
19,808 


927 
16,941 
17, 131 

5,179 

1,357 

3,134 

90 

260 


932 
1,961 
3,129 
1,597 
5,610 


129, 9051100, 591 
32,762!  20,480 
70,517   28,064 

818,248173,158 
31,897,  18,806 


6,281 
2,840 
2.  514 

25,237 
2,061 
5,486 

26.113 
5,791 

17,964 

850 
3,115 
1.054 
2,989 

625 

671 
1,843 
5,007 

074 

3,323 

3,850 

1,446 

2,088 

880 

7,231 

1,303 

80 

52 

26, 079 
12,  911 
23,  610 
19, 124 

9,096 

7,  J 

15,640 

10,517 

382 

728 

7,078 

7,453 

671 
150 

2,842 
142 
139 
297 
450 
180 

1,540 
980 

7,3501 


291,820 
63,339 
116, 132 
728,008 
65, 165 


2,175 

659 

4,563 

1,821 

68 

3,270 

68, 803 

19,717 

28,733 

1,530 
5,709 
0 
6,319 
2,453 
3,199 
4,732 
0,981 
1,749 

0,574 

11,658 

4,590 

10, 181 

885 

24,851 

9,345 

2,147 

286 

49,401 
30,  264 
20,107 
56,860 
17, 342 
16,468 
41,160 
31,805 
643 
1,325 
23,954 
10,769 

5,082 

1,024 

4,053 

548 

195 

0 

1,400 

1,891 

4,277 

3,721 

7,906 


6,860 
8.338 
2,810 

27.053 
2,442 
5,785 

32,480 
7,155 

21,050 

078 
3,305 
2,260 
3,812 

068 

964 
1,< 
5,556 

078 

4.118 
4,766 
2,1 
3,171 
1,418 
0,087 
2,577 
151 
183 

32,597 

16,512 

20,980 

21,236 

13, 072 

0,484 

19.745 

13, 301 

729 

1.200 

0,238 

0,055 

046 

260 

3,682 

216 

168 

513 

322 

255 

1,836 

J,  400 

0,109 


2.557 

4,473 

7,327 

31,264 

183 

8,233 

110, 614 

33,  073 

04,096 

3,215 

6,343 

0 

11,086 
8,561 
3,631 
6,448 

21,051 
3,004 

17,845 
19,  537 

6,182 
13, 076 

2,604 

37,554 

13, 140 

844 

6,350 

119,917 
81,047 
93,650 
94,489 
57, 923 
35,302 
81, 162 
59.864 
5,023 
6,897 
43, 251 
49,477 

7,464 
1,822 

12,927 
1,457 
1,012 
3,306 
1,917 
2,631 
9,887 
5,759 

16,923 


*  Elementary  pupils  not  reported  in  1891. 
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Table  35. — lisview  of  public  high  school  atatiitica,  1890-1895, 
SECONDABY  STUDKKTS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


1894-05. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUte« 


North  AthmUe  Divi«ian. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Central  Division 
North  Central  Division 
Western  Division 


Nortli  AtWitu:  BlvJiiiaa 

MaJue . . 

Kow  Ham  pa  hire 
Vonnont^^ 

KLiodo  I»«lAnd,^^ 
CoiitM-^ctinit  ,--- 
New  Yorli...^._ 

KrwJtfBty. 

rt'iiUHvlvftula 
Soutli  AtlanUc  ZHvUlon^ 

Di'lnwarfi  - -- 

Maryliuiil.. ,,*., 

Diut'nctof  Caliunbla-- 
Virginia .-.....--,, — 

North  Carol Ina 
South  Carcitfjia 

Oeor;^ , 

Fliirida  „ , 

Sou  III  C«ntnil  DiviBian 

ALibAUia 

Liiiilfiiaaa 
Texas  „., 

Ark 

OktAhoma 
Ihiliaii  Tcrritarv  t,, 
Not  lb  Vcj^Xtvi  Dlvistotl 

iDcliana 
lUinals 
JCkblj^an 

lllnnesotu 
Iowa 
Ml^fiotirt 
North  Dakota 

SonthDakcrU 
Nebraska 

Kanjins ,.. 

WfAbeni  D^ vision 
MoDtana  -_^h 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Npw  Mexico 
Ariiifinft 
Utah 
Nwnda. 
Idaho 
WnsblDgtoO 

Of(?[rati 

Colifomia 
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Tabu*:  dG.^ltcriew  of  public  high  school  statistics,  1891-1895. 
ELEMENTARY  PUPILS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


1891-92. 


State  or  Territory. 


r 


Male.     Female. 


Uni  ted  States !  149. 209 


Kortli  Atlantic  DiTinion.. 
BoQtb  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachttsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut *... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colanibia. . . 

Virginia 

WeH  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

M  issonri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


80,328 

7.157 

12, 417 

89,058 

9,649 


341 

477 

1,372 

424 

11 

730 

16,490 

2.517 

7,951 

564 

1,887 

0 

1,275 

51 

714 

335 

1,912 

919 

2,431 
1,438 

778 
1,504 

149 
4,396 
1,631 


160,505 


33,465 
8,294 
13,250 
95,045 
10,451 


400 

611 

1,473 

537 

12 

922 

18.290 

2,627 

8,593 

642 

1.813 

0 

1,285 

99 

863 

358 

2,024 

1.210 

2,477 
1,811 

715 
1,317 

178 
4,887 
1,835 


1692-93.  1893-94. 

Male.     Female.'    Male.   I  Female. 


I 


1894-95. 
Male.     Female. 


209.621  I  227,231 


47,453 
11,056 
21,564 
118,246 
11,282 


775 

294 

2,171 

431 

15 

1,455 

25,180 

5,881 

11,251 

640 

2,681 

0 

1,449 

908 
1,365 

734 
2,432 

847 

2,574 
2,641 
1,600 
2,858 
323 
8,299 
3,199 


90  I 

! 

13,529 
6,407 
8,072 

16.804 

40,051 
5.856 

11.663 
5,338 
532 
425 
7,632 
8,659 

1,843 

0 

1,305 

0 

132 

0 

468 

377 

1,347 

749 

3,428 


13.842 
6,738 
9.119 

17,554 
4.212 
6,294 

13,129 
6,730 
548 
447 
8,023 
0,409 

2,240 

0 

1,433 

2 

128 

0 

494 

294 

1,484 

926 

3,450 


00 

18,384 
9.402 

10,221 

21,717 
5,845 
8,887 

17, 482 
9,547 


427 
8,224 
8,120 


51,812 
11,996 
24. 313 
127, 146 
11,967 


282, 702  300, 027 


015, 363 


62,678  , 
15,788 
33.893  i 
154.547  i 
15,796  I 


881 
350 
.328 
794 
16 
1.558  I 


26,849 
0,133 
12,903 

509 ; 

2,863  ' 

0 
1,589 

968 
1,576 

804 
2,625  , 

972  ; 

2.710 
3,415 
1,768 
2,868 
378 
9,629 
3,545 


I 


18,994 
10,044 
11,207 
22,513 
6.217 
9,971 
19,711 
10,261 


500 
8,717 
9,011 


2,354 

2,825 

088 

660 

1,615 

1.619 

90 

0 

132 

128 

433 

499 

1,071 

890 

1,603 

1,620 

732 

865 

2,764 

2,840 

962 

334 

2,184 

794 

41 

1.618 

33,060 

9,793 

13,892 

830 
2,472 
0 
3,141 
1,220 
1,530 
2,260 
3,460 

857 

3,213 

6,495 

2,288 

6,022 

434 

11,872 

4,384 

1,133 

52 

24, 591 

14, 423 

14.100 

27,868 

8,492 

8,017 

19.522 

15,545 

817 

630 

11,530 

9,413 

2,669 

502 

2,433 

317 

00 

0 

G82 

059 

2,159 

1,769 

4,016 


67,227 
16, 074 
36,624 
163,701 
16, 101 


140.779 
30, 618 
56,408 

355, 310 
32,241 


619,099 


1,213 

1,254 

325 

2,154 

2,370 

8,468 

1.027 

14, 105 

27 

85 

1.658 

4,048 

35,833 

53,778 

9,924 

16,293 

14,841 

45,594 

691 

1,579 

3,327 

2,852 

0 

0 

3,178 

6,478 

1,233 

4,191 

1,669 

1,688 

2,463 

3,122 

3,521 

10, 215 

892 

1,493 

8,361 

8,733 

0,163 

9,078 

2,302 

8,179 

5,159 

6,344 

451 

1,183 

12,979 

17,944 

4,961 

0,323 

1,014 

407 

234 

2,617 

24, 810 

59,966 

15.841 

39,606 

15,007 

45,385 

28,992 

46,105 

8,850 

28,278 

8,451 

10.963 

21.«38 

39,352 

16,820 

28,666 

826 

2,473 

680 

3,279 

12,424 

21,862 

10,356 

23,084 

3.113 

3,021 

522 

923 

2,520 

6,291 

231 

797 

105 

512 

0 

1,547 

718 

908 

932 

1,848 

2,118 

4,957 

1,952 

2,751 

8,890 

8,526 

151, 041 
32,721 
59,724 

372,689 
32,024 


1,803 

2,319 

3,859 

17,150 

98 

4,185 

56,836 

16,780 

48,502 

1,036 
8,491 
0 
5,608 
4,370 
1,943 
3,826 
10,836 
1,5U 

9,112 
0.850 
3,003 
6,732 
1,421 
19,610 
6,817 
437 
2,733 

59,961 
41,541 
48,271 
48,384 
29,645 
18,330 
41,810 
81,108 
2,550 
3,618 
21,880 
25,403 

3,843 

890 

0,636 

660 

500 

1,810 

040 

1,283 

4,930 

3,008 

8,897 
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Table  37.— jBem'eto  ofpuhlio  high  school  atatUHosj  1800-1895, 
COLORED  SECONDARY  STUDENTS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


1890-01, 


1891-92. 


'  1892-93. 


State  or  Territory. 


rnited  States 1.641     2,S39     1.5(K) 


Korth  Atlantic  Dlvition... 
Soatii  Atlantic  Division... 

South  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division.... 
Western  Division 


Korth  AUanUc  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhodo  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georeia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana ; 

Texaa 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory t 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AViacoosin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


6 
22 

4 
13 

150 
10 

108 


2 
67 
6 
23 
227 
22 
147 


2 
114 


HOI 

15 


120 
41 


1 

0 
1 

25 
8 
5 
146 
15 
75 

0 

no 

00 

11 

12 

30 

156 

4 

8 


1803-04. 


Male. 


Fo. 
'  male. 


1,557  ;  2,610 


18e4>05. 


Male. 


1,756 


1 

1 

1 

64 

>^ 

221 
22  ; 
07 

d\ 

260  ; 
45 

8  I 

40  , 

177  I 

10  1 

8 

I 

129  ' 

38  I 

0 

10  I 

0  ' 

103  I 

44  I 


2 

1 

2 
49 

5 

2 
38 
12 
40 

0  1 

90 ; 

100  ! 
18  I 
2  I 

0  ' 
18  I 

\ 
35, 

32  I 

10  I 

*1 
0  I 
49  I 
30, 


3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

66 

02 

5 

6 

10 

7 

52 

96 

34 

64 

88 

62 

265 

121 
108 
54 
0 
10 
73 
133 


I 


3 
18 
103 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oreson 

California — 


343 

180  ' 
167  I 

70 
0  ' 

18  I 

08 
221 


3 
32 
178 


196 

161 

59 

43 

4 

6 

38 

71 

0 

0 

27 

00 

3 
G 
3 


0  I 
05  I 
300 
45 

.J! 

27  I 

h  I 

108 
32 
45 
44 
0 
50 
53 


0 
29  I 
110 

40  I 

27| 
83 

60 
70 

0 
113 

0 
69 
17 

0 


161 

107 

72 

32 

42 

5 

17 

65 

1 

0 

8 

69 

5 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 


Fa- 


303 

471 

317 

333 

658 

844 

329 

512 

264 

670 

075 

810 

13 

27 

15 

5 

6 

2 

1 

4 

2 

72 

00 

4 

7 

21 

U 

146 

44 

90 

66 

127 

121 

0 

0 

75 

0 

320 

197 

90 

49 

0 

13 

0 

6 

27 

16 

224 

64 

0 

0 

142 

74 

125 

88 

0 

0 

96 

0 

0 

0 

104 

27 

45 

27 

0 

1 

47 
216 

231 

162 

101 

149 

82 

69 

60 

48 

14 

10 

15 

41 

26 

115 

190 

1 

2 

1 

0 

13 

14 

146 

97 

4 

2 

0 

0 

14 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

4 

478 

4n 


10 

t 
1 

as 
» 

2t 
81 

81 

Its 

0 

0 

42t 

81 
30 
0 

20 

115 

0 

171 

100 

0 

0 

0 

48 

67 

1 

13 

804 

145 

167 

108 

0 

23 

43 

2U 

1 

1 

20 
170 

2 
0 
10 

1 

0 

0 
0 

s 

1 

0 
8 


*  Incomplete  returns  in  1893. 
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Table  38. — Eevieto  ofpuhUo  high  school  atatisticB,  1800-1895, 
CLASSICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COLLEGE  PREPAHATORY  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


1' nlteU  SUtes 12, 788 


1890-81. 


Clas-    Sciexi< 
sicAl.    tiflc. 


North  Atlantic  Dirision. . .  J  5,  COl 

Soutli  Atlantic  Division 880 

Sonth  Central  Division 990 

North  Central  Division 4, 907 

Western  Division 395 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampsbiro 

Vermont 

Maaaachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conn«cticnt 

New  York 

•   New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DiBtrict  of  Colim.bia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentacky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  (.'entr&l  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorad  o 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Ne%'ada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreeon 

California 


588 
194 
144 

1,061 
257 
337 

1,722 
112 
286 

0 
09 
56 
254 
7 
71 
73 
259 


139 
114 
58 
83 


524 
81 


887 
325 
534 
390 
378 
306 
025 
453 
14 
66 
468 
461 

18 

*i39 


12 
13 
20 
3 
190 


12,270 


3,363 
283 
545 

7,095 

084 


240 
128 
203 
594 
22 
218 
1,452 
324 
180 

20 
0 
18 
72 
2 
65 
3 

67 
27 

85 
131 
22 
16 


212 
79 


1,341 
414 
744 

1,220 
377 
890 
480 
027 
10 
30 
337 
010 


155 

..... 


70 
8 
18 
14 
713 


1881-08. 


Clas-    Soien- 
sicaL     tific. 


15,233 


6,850 

991 

1,324 

5,501 

567 


726 
233 
211 

2,824 
273 
416 

1,655 
183 


60 

272 

0 

42 

68 
404 

75 

137 
121 
46 
227 
4 
659 
131 


0 
1,199 


489 
296 
244 
751 
310 
50 
44 
434 
407 

78 

0 

129 

1 

0 

0 

4 

13 

15 

101 

226 


1«,532 


4,482 

340 

683 

0,059 

1,068 


192 
159 
299 
833 
33 
213 
2,016 
388 
850 

20 
25 

18 
61 

0 
65 

5 
70 
67 

111 
53 
10 
27 
0 

448 
25 


1,833 
642 

1,354 

1,611 
570 

1,462 

767 

447 

16 

20 

552 


23 

0 
81 

0 
19 

0 
21 

8 

24 

30 

862 


1892-03. 


1893-94. 


ChM     Scien- 1  Cl.is-    Scien-    Clas-    Scicn- 
slcal.     tific.  I  sical.     title,     sical.    titic. 


17, 672 


7,540 
1,169 
1,732 
6,465 


270 
240 

2,601 
415 
921 

1,473 
196 
427 


82 
72 

151 
0 

43 
88 

678 
52 

182 
231 

77 
233 

65 
795 
159 


1,377 
747 
060 
342 
304 
366 
850 
510 
52 
7 
409 
541 


2 

43 

14 

135 

244 


16.663 


J22, 774 


4,262 

9,030 

334 

2,184 

1,138 

3,030 

0,514 

7,575 

1,315 

046 

18,606 


26,370 


5,405 
613 
1.830 
0,363 
1, 305 


151 
128 
231 
838 
41 
280 
1,867 
190 
677 

22 
30 
42 
06 
0 
10 
32 
04 
20 

142 
198 

13 
143 

32 
513 

97 


1,922 
362 

1,280 

1,452 
661 

1,042 
824 
551 


28 
301 


76 

37 

7 

142 

270 

10 

0 

0 

12 

26 

5 

11 

27 

020 


1.010 
296 
267 

3,763 
409 
636 

1,633 
200 
718 

130 
120 

83 
350 

40 
146 
336 
007 

47 

473 

365 

278 

661 

66 

1,036 

164 

7 

0 

1,368 
596 

1,139 
678 
333 
275 
785 
634 
61 
81 
752 
833 

80 

0 

167 

18 

5 

6 

25 

25 

128 

60 

432 


266 
194 
399 

1,173 
134 
440 

1,677 
331 
792 

10 
35 
18 
106 
1 
47 
179 
155 
62 


274 
71 

305 
32 

543 

375 


1,361 
560 

1,501 

1.583 
016 

1,508 
742 
580 
70 
65 
370 
408 

58 

2 

260 

27 

10 


10 
11 

110 
28 

861 


0,040 
2.188 
3,411 
0,630 
1,183 


877 
291 
262 

4,345 
650 
652 

1,785 
400 
787 

7 
112 

.56 
356 

87 
171 
381 
077 

41 

326 
452 
420 
400 
60 
1.086 
500 
57 
11 

1,767 

1,000 

1,816 

536 

407 

464 

Oil 

006 

22 

165 

1.041 

1,024 

08 


348 
17 
8 
78 
23 
16 

122 
67 

416 


21, 776 

6,298 

&S7 

2,050 

10,700 

2,072 


245 
260 
364 

1,300 
102 
423 

2,206 
888 
908 

6 

15 
26 
73 
21 
18 
110 
240 
40 

250 
276 
185 
333 
193 
500 
171 
00 
5 

1.518 

507 

1,623 

1,631 

742 

1,048 

1,039 

661 

87 

46 

577 

620 

87 


656 
3 


47 
8 


145 

60 

1,056 
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Table  ^Q.^Bevimo  of  public  high  school  atatiBtics,  1890-1895 » 
CLASSICAL  COLLEGE  PBEPARATOKr  STUDENTS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtos. 


Korth  Atlaatic  Dirision. . 
Sonth  Atlantio  Division.. 
South  Contral  Division ... 
Kortli  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


Kortli  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire..*.... 

Yormont 

Maasochnsetts 

llhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  AtlanUc  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Viririnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georna 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Diviaion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorarlo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CalHbmia 


1890.01. 


Male. 


8,773 


3,201 

400 

487 

2,303 

202 


359 
00 
05 

089 

233 

1,053 

70 

204 

6 
37 
30 
120 
6 
31 
37 
163 
49 


250 
20 


494 
163 
268 
184 
158 
156 
210 
204 
7 
30 
216 
207 

0 

"oo 


Fo. 

male. 


6,015 


2,310 
396 
512 

2,604 
193 


229 
03 
49 

972 
08 

104 

060 
42 


3 

32 
20 
128 

2 
40 
86 
06 
30 

73 
67 
20 
32 


268 

52 


803 
162 
266 
200 
220 
150 
400 
240 
7 
36 
252 
254 


40 


113 


1891-98. 


Male. 


8,311 


4,21D 
594 
640 

2,574 
284 


454 

131 
110 

1,642 
100 
277 

1,103 
102 
105 

2 
36 
40 
140 
0 
20 
37 
271 
30 

74 
56 
23 

115 
4 

805 
03 


620 
373 
823 
254 
135 
131 
270 
144 
20 
16 
203 
176 


2 

80 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

81 

114 


Fe- 
male. 


6,013 


2,631 
307 
684 

2,018 
283 


272 
102 

02 
1.182 

77 
130 
552 

81 
134 


0 
22 
31 
133 
36 

63 
65 
22 

112 
0 

354 


570 
315 
366 
235 
161 
104 
472 
166 


231 
231 

46 
0 
'  40 
1 
0 
0 
2 
6 
0 

70 
112 


189^.03. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


8,985     8,587 


4,282 

3,2a8 

691 

478 

830 

806 

2.850 

3,606 

317 

849 

613 
146 
145 
1,510 
215 
516 
014 
118 
196 

3 
35 
52 
84 

0 
22 
42 
424 


94 
113 

39 
105 

30 
374 

81 


742 
319 
405 
106 
116 
226 
293 
181 
24 
3 
165 
220 


1 
16 

6 
46 
109 


385 
130 

95 
1,175 
200 
405 
559 

78 
231 

0 
47 
20 
67 

0 
21 
40 
254 
23 


118 
38 

128 
26 

421 
78 


635 
428 
655 
176 
180 
140 
557 
320 
28 
4 
244 
32L 


33 

43 

06 

46 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

8 

89 

135 


1893-04.   !    1804-95. 
Male. 


11,505 


6,132 
1,186 
1,361 
3,347 
470 


136 
153 

2,025 
261 
370 

1,010 
161 
413 

68 

74 

17 

191 

82 

57 

103 

663 

21 

197 

182 

124 

326 

80 

487 

61 

4 

0 

710 
261 
463 
291 
149 
120 
313 
288 
20 
84 
832 
842 

27 
0 
74 
11 
1 
6 
10 
15 
60 
80 


Fe- 


male. 


Male. 


11,260  112,016 


3.898 

6,487 

008 

1,057 

1,678 

1,625 

4,228 

4,203 

467 

643 

Fe- 


male. 


13,456 

4,462 
1,181 
1,786 
6,436 
640 


431 
160 
104 
1.738 
148 
260 
614 
138 
305 

62 

46 

16 

165 

17 

80 

173 

404 

26 

276 

183 

154 

336 

25 

690 

103 

3 

0 

672 
835 
676 
387 
184 
146 
472 
346 
32 
47 
420 
611 

63 
0 

03 
7 

4 
0 
15 
10 
78 
80 
177 


465 

422 

140 

151 

154 

108 

2.244 

2,101 

822 

228 

408 

244 

1,062 

723 

236 

164 

466 

821 

3 

4 

67 

46 

28 

28 

200 

156 

52 

35 

76 

05 

186 

106 

425 

662 

20 

21 

172 

164 

244 

208 

221 

208 

225 

285 

22 

88 

478 

608 

231 

209 

28 

20 

4 

7 

874 

883 

435 

665 

665 

751 

252 

284 

171 

236 

225 

239 

405 

506 

403 

693 

0 

13 

71 

04 

410 

625 

877 

647 

32 

66 

153 

195 

7 

10 

2 

6 

34 

44 

0 

14 

6 

10 

46 

76 

28 

29 

226 

190 
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Table  40. — Review  of  public  hiffh  school  statistics,  ISOO-lSSo, 
SCIENTIFIC  COLLEGE  PRErABATORT  STUDENTS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


1890-91. 


1891-02. 


I 


1892-93. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Divifdon. . . 
South  Atlantic  Di viaion. . . 

Sooth  Central  Division 

North  Contnil  Division 

AVeatem  Division 


North  AUontic  Division: 

Maino 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmhia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa  

Arkansas  

Oklahoma   

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Male. 


0.405 


2,202 
179 
295 

3,338 
451 


Fe- 
male. 


5.805 


1,161 
104 
250 

3,757 
533 


148 

83 

05 
487 

U 
191 
895 
162 
127 

0  I 
18  ' 
40 

2 
27 

3 
61 
17 

45 
70 
15 
10 


92 
45 
110 
107 
11 
24 
557 
162 


Male. 


8,103 


2,705 
196 
349 

4,355 
498 


128 
01 

130 

642 
24 

194 
1,135 

214 


53  >      237 


102 
42 


160 
337 
673 
180 
423 
208 
306 
9 
7 
143 


22 
5 

12 

6 

315 


32 


6 
10 

40  , 
61 

7 


105 
37 


718 
248 
407 
556 
197 
467 
272 
321 
7 

23 
194 
347 


48 

3 

6 

8 

397 


853 
311 
491 
702 
311 
598 
383 
203 
0 
10 
192 
202 

11 
0 

81 
0 
9 
0 

12 
5 

17 

9 

404 


Fe- 

male. 


Male. 


8, 324     8, 521 


1,687 
144 
334 

5,580 
570 


2,588 
170 
548 

4,540 
666 


01 
08 
109 
100 
0 
10 
881 
174 
113 

14 
15 

0 
20 

0 
38 

3 

5 
40 

40 

23 

6 

7 

0 

237 

12 


080 
331 
863 
804 
250 
864 
384 
244 
7 
10 
360 
303 

12 
0 

50 
0 

10 
0 
0 
3 
7 

21 
458 


108 
83 
129 
093 
31 
246 
040 
136 
222 

16 
12 
36 
32 
0 
10 
17 
30 
17 

74 
77 
12 
76 
18 
231 
00 


1,107 
204 
510 
710 
334 
710 
350 
243 


Fe- 


8,042 


1,074 
164 
GOO 

4,065 
040 


43 
45 

102 

195 
10 
34 

727 
03 

455 

0 
27 

0 
04 

0 

0 
15 
34 
12 

08 

121 

1 

07 

14 

282 
37 


815 
158 
740 
730 
327 
920 
408 


12  ; 
154  ! 
158 

I 
10 

3  I 
111  I 

0 

4  ! 


10 
237 
234 

21 
4 

159 
0 


13 
0 
10 
10 
499 


13 

5 
1 

17 
421 


1893-94. 


1894-95. 


Male. 


9,750 


3,503 
324 
891 

4,320 
721 


109 
110 
200 
892 
53 
410 
905 
229 
457 

9 
18 
12 
52 

1 

20 
100 
84 
28 

122 
152 

43 
120 

18 
245 
190 


285 
629 
796 
302 
070 
314 
257 
32 
30 
100 
177 

34 

0 

124 

13 

4 


7 
5 
52 
15 
407 


Fe- 
male. 


I 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


8,847  11,587  10,189 


2,351 

250 

991 

5,508 

1,026 


1,902 
289 
939 

5,043 
074 


97 
78 
193 
281 
71 
33 
712 
102 
335 

1 
17 

0 
54 

0 
27 
79 
71 
34 

108 
122 

25 
179 

14 
298 
375 


099 
275 
872 
787 
314 
838 
428 
823 
38 
25 
213 
231 

24 

2 

130 

14 
6 


12 

0 

67 

13 

394 


3,947 
307 
1,056 
5,231 
1,046 


174 
144 
175 

1,041 

68 

832 

1,195 
226 
592 

5 
14 
17 
41 
13 
13 
64 
123 
17 

128 
142 
102 
163 
100 
807 
77 
35 
2 

754 
285 
792 
789 
870 
906 
408 
200 
43 
20 
248 
228 

49 


800 
3 


00 

35 

557 


71 
12a 
180 
263 
84 
90 
1,101 
102 
314 

0 
1 
0 

32 
8 
5 

40 
120 


122 
133 


170 
03 


04 
34 


764 
222 
831 
812 
303 
984 
571 
801 
44 
25 
820 
292 

38 


350 
0 


18 
8 


79 

34 

499 
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Table  41. — Beview  of  public  high  school  staiitiicSf  1891-1895. 
KUMBER  OF  GRADUATES,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Dirision. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Divinion . 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


North  AtUntic  Diviaioa: 

Moino 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pen  nsy  1  vania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virf(inia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

'       Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Micliigan 

Wiacousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

M  issouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montan  a 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arixona 

UUU 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 


1891-02. 


1892-a3. 


1893-91. 


1694-95. 


Male.    Female. '  Male.  !  Female. '   Male.    Female.     Male.    Female. 


24,093  '  15,158  ,      27,235 


100 
189 
106 
881 
70 
211 
,377 
180 
673 

35  ' 

32  I 

8 

61  I 
29 
51  I 

3  ' 
40  I 
28  I 
I 
52 
71 
30 
35 
79 
77 
28 


.237 
304 
520 
478 
407 
247 
627 
298 
7 

10 
225 
201 

12 
9 

77 
0 
6 
0 

17 
8 

25 

32 
260 


372 
192 
134 

1.574 
132 
398 

1.622 
390 

1,128 

45 
50 
46 

133 
56 
61 
24 

103 
40 

06 
118 

46 

50 
140 
101 

74 


230 
123 
118 

1.328 
76 
181 

1,317 
192 
680 

43 
44 

126 
30 
12 
22 
5 

102 
17 

62 
63 
23 
45 
51 
109 
38 


1,835 
052 

1,427 
831 
564 
406  I 

1.160  I 
416 
11  I 
31  1 
383  • 
394 

17 
9 
136 
3 
12 
8 

39 
8 
20 
55 
377 


1,036 
474 
683 
575 
381 
273 
035 
232 


15 
211 
295 

19 
I 

75 
3 
4 
5 

12 
4 

34 

34 
246 


450 

324 

218 

164 

215 

150 

1,999 

1,513 

151 

80 

367 

279 

1,642 

1,181 

464 

280 

1,465 

871 

130  I 
248 
134  I 

35  I 

47 

39 
119 


120 
174 
62 
99 
10 
248 
08 


48 
87 

117 
92 
23 
20 
37 

159 
16 

123 
107 
10 
80 
36 
145 


1,967 
863 

1,730 

1,030 
730 
473 

1,248 
043 
0 
43 
434 
554 


1,240 
017 
954 
877 
539 
375 
824 
367 
18 
37 
285 


33 

71 
143 
3  ' 

S  i 
10 
45  . 

10  1 
46 
74 
417  I 


31 
15 
120 
5 
7 
10 
19 
9 
65 
54 
400 


531 
231 
268 

2,400 
137 
435 

1,838 
651 

1,888 

04  I 

240  I 
299 

218 
64 
39 

72  i 

304  I 
18  I 

221  i 
255 

73 
151 
130 
285 

80 


2,250 

1.005 

2.261 

1,441 

790 

530 

1,577 

1,014 

80 

30 

573 

010  i 


5.342  1 

0,137 

B98 

1,448 

049  1 

1.452 

7,598 

13,807 

871  j 

1,331 

304  1 

480 

135  1 

267 

146  1 

244 

1,528  , 

2.378 

125 

231 

261 

461 

1,344 

2.171 

337  1 

640 

1,162  i 

2,265 

50 

71 

05 

280 

139 

261 

125 

225 

32  , 

118 

41 

42 

50 

80 

143 

345 

14 

26 

104 
141 
60 
50 
51 
156 
71 
3 
4 

1,546 
753 

1,063 
800 
574 
415 

1,034 

431 

27 

50 

381 

435  I 


I 


50 

33 

3 

8 

213 

174 

11 

2 

17 

10 

14 

14 

50 

10 

18 

0 

114 

86 

88 

72 

368 

433 

245 
343 
164 
105 
123 
328 
135 
0 
8 

2,720 

1.282 

2,345 

1,374 

007 

711 

1,749 

1,047 

40 

81 

675 

840 

56 

8 

251 

8 

13 

35 

4S 

28 

123 

02 

678 
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Table  42. — JieHew  of  public  high  school  siatisticsj  1S90-1SD5. 
GRADUATES  AND  COLLEGE   PREPARATORY   STUDENTS   IN  GRADUATING   CLASS. 


Stato  oi  Territory. 


Grad- 
nates 


United  Stat4M 25, 459     7, 270  28, 400 


In 
grada 
ating 
clasa. 


( I  part' 


North  Atlantic  Di  vision  ....  10, 147 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 1  1, 315 

Sonth  Central  Division >      979 

North  Central  Division 12, 035 

Western  Division ;  1, 053 


B'orth  Athmtic  Division : 

Maiuo ! 

Now  Hampshire | 

Vermont 

MaHsachtisettt) 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PenuHjivauia 

South  Atlantic  Division :       { 

Delaware , 

Marj'laud 

District  of  Colambia ^ 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  CaruUna ' 

South  Carolina 

Georgia \ 

Florida ' 

Sonth  Central  Division :         I 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

AlnlKima 

MissiMtppi 

Louisiana I 

Texas ' 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma. ' 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division :         I 

Ohio ' 

Indiana I 

Illinois 

Michigan I 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa I 

Missouri I 

North  DakoU t 

South  Dakota i 

Nebraska j 

Kansas ...» 

Western  Division : 
Montana 


200 
42(5 
241 

2,902 
191 
574 

2,774 
033 

2,140 

78 

85 
387 
178 

73 
112 

57 
323 


130 

51 
151 
235 

80 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California  ... 


2,935 

1,080 

1,998 

954 

832 

959 

1^750 

822 

21 

2GI 

5'JO 

721 

10 

18 

190 


15 

48 

51 

037 


2.144 
359 
303 

3,990 
477 


10,  »3(I 
1.215 
1,170 


1C5 

77  I 
53  I 

469 
00 

219 

070 

133 

280 

20 
43 
32 
45 
1 
71 
25 
109 
13 

67 
32 
31 
35 


707 
378 
280 

2,842 
202 
615 

3,019 
670 

2,137 

80 
108 

54 
194 

85 
112 

27 
261 

75 

255 
189 
70 
94 
223 
208 
102 


060 
374 
410 
570 
253 
310 
515 
259 
15 
11 
247 
330 

2 

10 
64 


11 
9 

10 

9 

349 


3.073 

1,254 

2,234 

1,625 

975 

809 

1.966 

855 

18 

47 

G80 

746 

33 
18 

213 
3 
18 
8 

CO 
10 
45 
87 

COS 


In 


1S02-93. 


In 
4^rad-  Igradu 
unt^-.H.  j  nting 
I  class. 


D,!r4e  30,410 


::,^9i  ihpi 

411      1,210 

507  i  1.  207 

5/430  'U,5g5 

5-t7      l.Ull 


192 

103 
70 
087 
56 
131 
747 
127 
370 

10 
52 
30 
43 
3 
69 
30 
151 
23 

63 
09 
.  08 
110 
3 
160 
34 


600 

i30 
552 
804 
300 
521 
781 
312 
18 
44 
343 
320 

18 

16 
108 
0 
7 
0 

26 
0 
9 

56 
298 


005 
341 
333 

3,327 
227 
548 

2,059 
656 

2,045 

82 
180 
374 
184 
47 
GO 
44 
221 
45 

211 
237 
85 
144 

04 
357 
100 


3,003 
1,337 
2.413 
1,631 
1,117 

746 
1,883 

805 

0 

CO 

045 

840 


218 

6 

12 

15 

57 

20 

80 

108 

603 


1893-94. 


Grad- 
uates. 


8.815   37  328 


2,305  113,133 


352 

840 

4,061 

561 


142 
635 
80 
184 
770 
100 
234 

6 
46 
43 
63 

5 
37 
23 
105 
24 

84 
43 


6 
246 

30 


738 
462 
578 
062 
381 
423 
550 
240 
6 
15 
303 
303 

28 


107 
0 
2 
7 

15 

0 

30 

75 

282 


1,923 
1  750 
is;  026 
1,890 


111 


1894-95. 


Gnwl- 
uatea. 


42,303 


855 
305 
418 

3,019 
217 
714 

3.019, 
837 

2,759 

112 

333 

416 

310 

87 

59 

109 

463 

34 

344 
362 
89 
227 
166 
430 
124 


3,502 

1,622 

3,215 

2, 318 

1,338 

905 

2.401 

1,381 

48 

76 

858 

962 

81 

18 

333 

16 

24 

24 

69 

27 

179 

142 

977 


223 
105 
150 
785 
75 
232 
820 


28 
45 
63 
50 
19 
28 
76 
192 
10 

84 
51 
17 

135 
13 

145 
30 


799 
427 
784 
763 
349 
301 
722 
359 
32 
10 
423 
396 

14 

8 

121 

8 

5 

12 
11 
10 
32 
36 
387 


14,  470 
2, 146 
2.101 

21,465 
2, 202 


781 
402 
300 

3,900 
350 
722 

3,615 
077 

3,427 

130 
375 
400 
350 
150 

83 
130 
488 

40 

340 
484 
224 
164 
174 
484 
206 
9 
7 

4,266 
2,035 
3,408 
2,240 
1,571 
1,126 
2,  783 
1,4»8 
73 
131 
1,050 
1,275 


16 

425 

10 

23 

49 

55 

31 

209 

164 

1,131 


In 
gradU' 
ating 
class. 


11,003 


3.148 
596 
G04 

6,655 

811 


200 
103 
120 
896 
114 
206 
851 
138 
520 

11 
48 
18 
97 
16 
48 
«7 
276 
14 

94 
171 

32 

141 

5 

102 


909 


838 
475 
010 
858 
357 
30 
50 
454 
543 

36 

2 

170 

0 

0 

28 

20 

17 

04 

27 

447 
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Table  43. — Meeiew  ofpubUe  high  school  slatisticSf  1S90-1805, 
COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  STUDENTS  IN  GRADUATING  CLASS. 


State  or  Territory. 


1800-91 
Male. 


male. 


Uuitetl  Stoto.4 3,404     3,872 


l^orili  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division .. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maaaachiisetts 

Rbodo  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey 

PennA.ylvaaia 

South  A  tlantic  Division : 

I>L3lawaro 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina .... 

So  u  th  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennensee 

Alabama 

Mfssisaippi 

Laiiidiana 

Te:xas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

In«lian  Territory — 
North  Central  Division 

Ohio- 

In«liana 

lUinoiJi 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Miitnosota 

lowra 

MiHHonri  ..j 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraslca 

Kansas 

Weatem  Division : 

Montana, 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon 

California  . . . 


1,209 
158 
120 

L722 
195 


035 
201 
180 
2,274 
282 


100 
38 
29 

240 
43 

129 

398 
69 

163 

8 
17 
20 
27 

1 
32 

7 
39 

7 

27 
16 
19 
13 


322 
129 
196 
238 
128 
133 
210 
104 
4 
5 
107 
14G 


4 

4 

7 

7 

129 


05 
39 
24 

229 
23 
00 

278 
61 

123 

12 
26 
12 
18 


338 
245 
220 
332 
125 
177 
335 
155 
11 
6 
140 
190 


7 
5 
3 
2 
220 


1891-92. 


Male. 


4.301 


Fe- 
male. 


4,945 


1,385 
191 
228 

2,230 
264 


120 


355 
34 
76 

410 
76 

218 

4 
24 
22 
27 

1 
39 

7 
53 
11 

27 

40 

25 

57 

0 

05 

14 

0 

0 

297 
169 
230 
320 
187 
241 
318 
146 
7 
10 
154 
127 

7 
7 

50 
0 
3 
0 

11 
4 
6 

20 
156 


1,106 
217 
339 

3.000 
283 


72 
45 
41 

332 
24 
55 

328 
51 
158 

6 
28 

8 
16 

2 
30 
23 
92 
12 

36 
GO 
73 
53 
3 
06 
20 
0 
0 

402 
261 
326 
475 
203 
280 
483 
166 
11 
25 
189 
100 

11 
9 

58 
0 
4 
0 

15 
5 
3 

36 
142 


1892-93.   1 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

4,140 

4,675 

1,333 

1,082 

162 

190 

323 

523 

2,055 

2,600 

267 

201 

86 

72 

41 

45 

56 

86 

353 

282 

30 

41 

117 

07 

441 

335 

52 

48 

148 

86 

6 

0 

24 

22 

36 

7 

22 

41 

2 

3 

16 

21 

7 

16 

30 

00 

10 

14 

31 

53 

21 

22 

18 

21 

130 

268 

6 

0 

108 

138 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

397 

341 

184 

278 

250 

328 

322 

340 

173 

208 

190 

233 

223 

327 

88 

152 

0 

6 

5 

10 

100 

194 

114 

189 

13 

15 

0 

0 

36 

72 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

0 

9 

4 

5 

17 

10 

35 

40 

153 

129 

1893-94. 


1894-95. 


M"'-  m^le>«"'-  .Sc. 


4.797  I  5,1C9  5,4M 


1,023 

1,218 

245 

281 

205 

280 

2,384 

3,080 

340 

310 

1,700 
253 
289 

2,832 
370 


140 

83 

57 

48 

74 

76 

420 

305 

48 

27 

15<1 

76 

475 

351 

50 

39 

203 

153 

13 

15 

33 

12 

39 

24 

26 

33 

9 

10 

10 

18 

25 

51 

84 

108 

6 

10 

32 

52 

27 

34 

8 

9 

58 

77 

4 

0 

63 

82 

13 

17 

0 

0 

881 

418 

200 

218 

328 

456 

326 

437 

176 

173 

178 

213 

293 

429 

146 

213 

13 

19 

n 

8 

173 

250 

150 

246 

4 

10 

5 

3 

67 

04 

3 

6 

0 

5 

6 

6 

2 

9 

0 

7 

17 

15 

16 

20 

221 

166 

123 
46 
57 

437 
62 

121 

456 
01 

307 


422 
260 
385 
372 
220 
256 
358 
130 
17 
18 
182 
203 

18 
2 

73 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 

30 

13 
214 


0,450 

1.448 
342 
405 

?,823 
441 


77 
57 
63 

459 
62 
85 

306 
47 

213 

3 
12 

6 
53 

6 
26 
40 
190 

6 

46 
106 
11 
88 
1 
07 
63 
4 


487 
342 
506 
466 
255 
381 
500 
218 
22 
32 
273 
340 

18 

0 

97 

0 

0 

20 

14 

11 

31 

14 

233 
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Tablk  41.— /Jcrieip  of  public  high  school  «iatiBtic9j  1S90-1895. 
NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  IN  LIBRAllIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Bouth  Atlantic  Divinion. 
6onth  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maino 

New  llampshire 

Vermont 

MoAsachnsetts 

Bhodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennMyl  vania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Coliinihia . 

Virpinia 

West  Virjjinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

GeorKia 

Floiida 

Soath  ("onlral  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loniaiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indisn  Territory 

North  Central  Division :  ' 

Ohio 

Indinna 

Illinois 

Michipin  

WisconBin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1690-01. 


1891-92. 


*  1892-93. 


1,068,542         1,325,758;       1,211,147 


4«l,  837 
28,121 
30,  332 

513,  ftl4 
84,608 


592,990 
27,652 
36,089 

031, 854 
37, 173 


487, 194 
42, 725 
35,663 

608,  421 
37. 144 


1,454 
14,665 

9,378 
66,518 

4,390 

26,172 

262,725 

15,039 

61,496 

1,028 
1,531 
6,210 
3,276 
1,996 
5,543 
625 
5,913 
2,000 

11,437 
2,926 
3,206 
1,000 
1,170 
0,878 
715 


I 


86,867 
66,320 
70,202 
132,  213 
43.529 
42.941 
42,522 
32, 679 
606 
1,926 
11,988 
22,851 

1,825 
1,017 


7,525 
524 
1,641 
1,331 
2,305 
1,288 
17,149 


16,256 
6,303 

.  9,582 
82,206 
10,009 
24,  499 

345,382 
19.904 
78, 249 

233 
1,790 
6,421 
3,502 
1,775 
5,143 

P90 
6.410 
1,785 

12,555 
2,827 
4,333 
1,973 
2,040 

10, 180 
1,875 


800  I 

95,618 

81,884 

90,231 

122, 772 

48,480 

50, 477 

51. 249 

85,232 

508 

1.778 

19,070 

35,046 

2,740 
1,017 
8,086 

0 
474 

0 
2,134 
1,251 
2,809 
1,895 
16, 767 


15, 401 

5,903 

10,969 

75, 478 

6,045 

23,727 

260,555 

22,027 

67, 089 

1,690 
2, 356 
8,005 
3,548 

805 
21,  000 

770 
3,721 

830 

7,361 
1,380 
5,795 
2,922 
1,543 
11.950 
3,912 


1893-94. 


1894-95. 


1,572,090  I   1,838,946 


800 

92,239  , 
79,640  I 
75. 521 
103,286 
52,489 
46,518 
59,356 
40,320 
500 
1,185 
20,626 
36, 741 

2,556 
1,800 
10,049 


I 


*  Incomplete  returns  in  1893. 


650 
275 
1,900 
2,210 
1,938 
1,932 
13,834 


637.056 
46, 610 
55, 575 

7a3. 607 
49,942 


15,160 
8,  552 
12,792 
72,079 
7,285 
30, 520 
353.  477 
29,758 
l07,4-'7 

2,621 
4,089 
8,410 
8,801 
2,412 
6,076 
3,165 
0,444 
6,692 

11, 874 
3,461 
6,625 
10,900 
8,097 
14,555 
4,363 
200 
500 

106,304 
100,224 
87, 8U 
156, 304 
73,800 
62, 315 
08.616 
65.496 
4,215 
2,832 
31,894 
43,663 

3,496 
1,350 

13,673 
1,000 
1,130 
200 
1,800 
3,074 
5,048 
2.272 

16,899 


685, 610 
63,799 
79. 610 

941,197 
68, 730 


18,236 

7,539 

15,062 

88,204 

8,330 

31,552 

358,792 

34,480 

123. 415 

3.630 
14,042 
8,794 
4,100 
3,481 
7,175 
6,299 
14,962 
2,310 

22,548 
6,538 
7.850 
8,900 
3,408 

19,073 

8,393 

442 

2,458 

132,267 
116,588 
102, 747 
196,292 
82,668 
60.984 
97,666 
60,829 
6,111 
4,597 
33,662 
47,296 

7,750 

000 

19,528 

050 

1,626 

600 

2,445 

2,394 

7,049 

2,333 

23, 155 
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Table  45. — Review  of  pMio  high  school  statistica,  1890-1895, 
VALUE  OF  GROUNDS,  BUILDINGS,  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS,  ETC. 


State  or  Territory. 


1890-91. 


United  States ;  $32,634,684 


400,250 
,755,500 

384,500 
,120,005 

115, 190 
,  375, 102 
,434,480 
,070,000 
,804,226 

156,700 
191,250 


North  A tlantic  Diviaion 18, 528, 269 

Sout  h  A tUntic  DlTlaion I  1, 228, 040 

Sonth  Central  Diviaion i  2. 058, 500 

North  Central  Diviaion I  27, 840. 500 

Weatem  Divinion |  2,979,325 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Yormont 

Maasachnsetts 

Rhode  Inland 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersej 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmbia.. 

Virginia 

WestYirglnia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentaoky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Miaaiasippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

TTestem  Division : 

Montana 

Wyomi  tig 

ColonMlo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfomia 


255,200 
33,040 

127.450 
80,800 

239,500 

143,200 

674.705 
152, 300 
27,250 
80.200 
62,000 
,  052. 805 
109, 300 


400,080 
950, 197 
639,790 
057, 680 
177, 284 
998,942 
151,410 
175,311 
85.000 
557,800 
,  408, 259 
1, 229, 728 

165,000 
148, 500 


1891-92. 


$56,683,416 


*  1802-03. 


1893-04. 


18,637,494 
1.  926.  491 
2,701,580 

29, 023. 703 
4,394,148 


060,600 

711,  300 

377.950 

4, 551. 808 

05,196 

1,4.15,102 

6. 040, 163 

1,091,600 

3,673,775 

146,500 
202,908 
720,000 
217,450 

58,800 
126, 708 

93,300 
225,975 
134.850 

527,676 
203,852 

73,850 
111.800 

19,000 

1,340,203 

235,800 


513,725 
136,400 
164,400 
191,000 
356,000 
225,000 
,079,-300 


100,000 

6, 504, 890 
1,905,707 
8,884,355 
8,535,264 
1, 924, 140 
1.892,690 
3,477,110 
1,286,080 
105,000 
165.800 
2,570,983 
1, 675, 588 

484,000 
148,500 

1,214,450 
0 
120,000 
400 
161, 132 
253,000 
824,300 
438,650 

1,249,716 


$51,811,044  $64,638,001 


1804-95. 


$78, 026, 394 


18, 649,  762 
1, 660, 356 
2, 191.  G07 

25, 461,  646 
3,841,673  I 


21, 604, 054 
1.624,165 
3.803,910 

32,912,042 
4,694,920 


638,450 
672,  650 
680,450 

5,128,017 
90,700 

1,184,218 

6, 016, 229 
892,883 

3, 326, 165 

43,500 
187,600 
600,000 
110, 725 

50,000 
157, 501 

83,000 
363,080 

71,050 

261, 310 
325, 672 
128,250 
153,800 
8,600 
1,085,275 
133,900 


100,000 

4, 470, 991 
1,744,645 
3, 363, 451 
3, 335, 531 
1, 941, 275 
2, 205, 628 
3,429,194 
1,742,060 


182,000 
1,268.071 
1. 778, 900 

421,000 

172,000 

1,038,700 

8,500 

102,000 

400 

148,500 

02,000 

491, 150 

286.473 

1,085,950 


071, 400 

654,600 

014,000 

5. 626, 370 

124,000 

1,307,775 

7, 189. 420 

1, 362. 750 

4,053,830 

144,000 
311,400 


258,276 
185,260 

91. 700 
141,800 
390, 630 

92, 100 

629, 750 

761, 185 

189, 676 

278,650 

10, 700 

1, 312. 290 

456.160 

4.500 

160, 010 

6, 134, 353 
2,687,865 
4, 445, 095 
4.414.685 
2,795,447 
2,288,993 
4.072,655 
2, 174, 772 
01.800 
218, 42.'^ 
2, 163, 672 
1,624,080 

656,000 

30,000 

939,900 

65,500 

199.300 

1,125 

146,000 

180.000 

090,000 

823,647 

1, 163, 648 


25,620,370 
2,258.772 
4, 389, 913 

40, 175. 663 
6, 572, 676 


664,875 

829,300 

643,700  ' 

6. 424, 575 

135. 000 

1, 816. 452 

7,458,836 

1, 657, 768 

6,008,864 

174,900 
836,400 
235,600 
402.290 
263,555 
124,000 
132,077 
465,350 
124,600 

848,500 
846,250 
170,250 
444,000 

58,461 

1,331,312 

297,950 

65, 300 
327, 000 

7,799,711 
3,449,830 
5,311,450 
4,969,244 
8.265,077 
2,817,710 
4, 883. 893 
2,730,808 
185, 200 
443, 197 
2, 500, 393 
2, 310. 150 

020,000 

75,000 

1,526,509 

85,000 

208,000 

80,000 

127, 075 

142,000 

037, 490 

160,387 

1,361,126 


*  Incomplete  returns  in  1893. 
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Table  i&.— -Review  of  public  high  tchool  siaiiaUcaf  1890-1895, 
STATE,  COUNTY,  AND  MUNICIPAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 


Stato  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Biyision . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mossachasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

.         Delaware 

r        Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georcia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansaa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakote 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 


Wyoming . . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

AVoshiugton  . 

Oregon 

California.... 


1S90-A1. 


17,748,004 


1881-92. 


$6,842,634 


1.821,051 
276,390 
486,783 

4,660,120 
.702,680 


1,616,450 
293. 179 
614.254 

8, 583, 050 
690, 801 


70,152 

33,»16 

53, 531 

259.902 

3,000 

I'll,  223 

671, 917 

173,397 

434,293 

10,990 
47,277 


04,280 
17.623 
52,367 
15, 395 
41, 477 
27,075 

120,306 
73,482 
15,228 
23,472 
5,047 

210, 105 
37,143 


1, 147, 478 
338,296 
536.225 
409,691 
301,036 
380, 176 
548,165 
251,002 
41.022 
98,773 
366,586 
241,675 

48,345 
32,080 


98,C90 
33,400 
56. 1G9 
12,200 
49,910 
19, 139 
352,747 


72, 119 

37.305 

28,425 

219,395 

16,300 

51,439 

790,446 

142,908 

288,113 

27,820 
32,249 
0 
81,208 
5,109 
49.550 
19, 121 
53,163 
29,950 

89.665 
99,799 
19, 897 
28,586 
2,600 
339,600 
34,107 


673,664 
217, 331 
439,094 
525,808 
328,600 
153,377 
453,234 
209,774 
30,027 
12,945 
315,880 
222,426 

28,045 

32,080 

87,433 

0 

23,500 

7,000 

73, 121 

22,200 

29,063 

14,732 

382.627 


'  1892-93. 


1893-04. 


$5,023,800  I    68.488,181 


1, 474, 161 
340.003 
511, 818 

3, 106, 584 
401, 234 


2, 386, 874 
368,435 
732,666 

4, 259, 715 
740,491 


67.015 
46,366 
52,263 
169,184 
12,890 
39,304 
668,327 
123,457 
295.346 

16,492 
153,805 


41,041 
2,500 
20,443 
16, 610 
63,402 
26,210 

33,571 
98,651 
33,856 
27,734 
4,697 
275,391 
37, 918 


778^7 
179, 352 
343,919 
607,016 
43,988 
157, 217 
277,814 
273,519 


48,458 
165,265 
231,329 

32,250 
4,391 
66,146 


5,500 
'63,089 


44,274 

15,887 
269,697 


454,430 
30.377 
78,446 
283,329 
5,100 
69,247 
866,548 
156, 405 
442.992 

37, 310 
62,857 
0 
87,083 
16.538 
10.340 
27,451 
94,885 
31,065 

65.987 

87, 319 

31, 303 

67.015 

0,323 

330,267 

116, 703 

2,750 

19,000 

650,  678 
328, 090 
429,426 
690,798 
389,141 
161,625 
573, 443 
328,992 
23,322 
61,305 
280.188 
342,707 

42,509 

144 

87.242 

6,300 

450 

0 

64,834 

118,250 

72,788 

25,088 

321, 886 


1804-95. 


$7,719,190 


1, 982. 732 
432.278 
814,295 

3,809,586 
680,308 


62,696 

39,810 

79,796 

246, 3J6 

0 

51,194 

567,804 

394, 143 

540,954 

83,534 
50,887 

ios'boi 

14,088 
24.783 
30,640 
143,646 
29,700 

140, 434 

122,615 

30,507 

77,747 

22,310 

338,844 

62,826 

0 

19,012 

670,264 
381, 740 
381.690 
550,490 
812, 914 
222,410 
338,234 
322. 571 
68,438 
30.261 
190, 103 
821,465 

65,455 

1,125 

119, 602 

16.500 

1,800 

6,000 

40,225 

20,600 

81, 389 

25,034 

301. 978 


*  Incomplete  returns  in  1893. 
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Table  H.^JReview  of  public  high  school  staiisUca,  1890-1895. 
RECEIPTS  FROM  TUITION  AND  IXCIDENTAL  FEES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUte«  . 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Biviaiou. . 
Soath  Central  Diviiiion. . , 
North  Central  liivision. . . 
Weeteni  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division  .- 

Maine 

New  llaminhiro 

Termont , 

If  astiacbueetts 

Khode  Ishuid 

Cennccticut 

New  York 

New  J  cmey , 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . , 

Tirginia 

"West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor  jrla 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ala  bama 

Miaaissippi 

I<onisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

UUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

'Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon. 


CaUJTomia . 


1890-01. 


1844.201 


405,511 
3d,  8:19 
67.(195 

310,406 
11,510 


4,657 
8«834 
9.408 

17, 131 
1,444 

12, 898 

328.989 

4,950 

22, 291 

715 
2,237 


7,184 


2,959 

8,073 

20,115 

3,556 

15,540 
7.725 
4.365 
5,901 


29,569 
4,835 


89,725 
15.927 
47.029 
36,891 
38,220 

7,027 
27,890 

8,872 
661 
855 

8,886 
37,947 

410 


751 


176 

336 

037 

1.908 

7,243 


1891-92. 


1610,639 


181, 104 
41, 639 
83,148 

299,034 
14,724 


1892-93. 


$616,350 


4.703 

4,512 
11,077 
10,850 

2,722 

16,399 

101, 674 

6,858 
17,490 

736 

1,765 

0 

7,593 

240 

3.052 

3,035 

23,522 

1,690 

14,364 
11.360 

6,950 

11,909 

200 

34,533 

4,823 


77,738 

16, 431 

48,614 

43,127 

22,488 

6,233 

36,391 

10, 235 

061 

640 

19.398 

15^278 

500 

0 

744 

0 

0 

0 

275 

161 

283 

2,350 

10,411 


192,  .V5 
59.734 
85,420 

25U.382 
28,259 


4,066 
4,880 
12fl62 
20,781 
1,604 
12,110 
101, 670 
10,206 
24,390 

550 
14.331 


1803-94.   I  1894-95. 

I 


$828,887  ;  $1,018,631 


4,241 


1,543 

3,520 

36, 219 

330 

7,098 
3,011 
8.061 

21, 141 
375 

37,468 
2,646 


63,365 

11,367 

39. 520 

62,896 

22,681 

6,420 

28,598 

12,607 

48 

1,287 

9.069 

12,768 

384 


303 
'3,'779' 


476 

2,133 

20,192 


252, 746 

71,554 

15:1,  048 

326,858 

23,781 


4,820 
4,787 
10,154 
25,138 
2,635 
14,021 
123, 740 
36,294 
32,157 

855 

3,0J8 

0 

8,797 

756 

3.464 

13.688 

40. 15IJ 

900 

14,700 

22,  a» 

16,  240 

27,025 

975 

68,278 

4,071 

220 

9,000 

64,323 
32,352 
64,768 
61,001 
31,453 

4,542 

33, 775 

14,562 

541 

1,633 
10, 714 
14,194 

445 

0 

1,188 

800 

6,99H 

0 

108 

100 

1,066 

1,622 

11,554 


0,197 
6.018 
11,323 
48,550 
3,870 
12,451 
119, 124 
12,211 
48, 139 

963 
15,225 


13, 106 
330 

6.514 
17, 318 
46,669 

1.929 

18,934 

45,225 

31,012^ 

28,991 

4,320 

62, 258 

10,853 

200 

0 

89, 413 
69,783 
63,416 
64,439 
31, 180 
8, 931 
40,689 
21,390 
1.062 
8,997 
12,863 
16,677 

309 

0 

3,212 

975 
0, 398 


374 

225 

1,297 

475 

14, 796 
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Table  48 — Beview  of  public  high  school  ataiisiics,  1890-1S95, 
TOTAL  INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

C(>nnc4  ticut 

Newlfork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

^        Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wi.Hconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa ■ 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  M  exico 

Arixona , 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1890-91. 


$2,820,018 


824, 327- 
213,250 

40,841 
1,  G18, 036 

85,464 


11,896 

1,800 

27,647 

28,035 

1,500 

27,569 

520,511 

2,671 

201,898 

4,469 
61, 567 


6,115 


3,627 

6.460 

126,942 

5,070 

8,224 
1,409 
1,847 
2,240 
7,232 
19,894 
8,995 


233,426 

80,505 

320,323 

129.824 

106, 609 

84,413 

509,977 

41, 713 

5,326 

4,000 

65,752 

66,168 

4.825 
36,774 


10,500 


4,818 
88 
2,800 
7,099 
18,560 


1891-02. 


1892-93. 


$7,462,273  I  $8,374,104 


1,827,644 
339, 718 
697, 402 

8,882,984 
714, 525 


76,822 
41,817 
39.502 
236,254 
19,022 
66,838 
892. 020 
149, 766 
305,603 

28,505 
34,014 
0 
88,801 
5,349 
52,502 
22,156 
76, 715 
31,646 

104,029 
111,168 
25.847 
40, 495 
2,800 
374, 133 
88,930 


751,302 
233,762 
488.508 
568, 9.t5 
351. 178 
159, 610 
491,025 
220,009 
31,588 
13,485 
335,  278 
237,704 

28,545 

32, 080 

88,177 

0 

23,500 

7,000 

73,396 

22,361 

29,846 

17, 082 

393,038 


2, 576, 018 
404,817 
616, 648 

4.  2:J6, 357 
541,264 


81, 735 
220,480 
102,640 
295, 030 
14,563 
72,084 
1, 135, 925 
133,663 
519. 808 

17,042 
167, 636 


45,282 
2,500 
21.986 
25.210 
98. 621 
26,640 

40,660 
106,662 

42.617 

48,875 

6,072 

331, 875 

40,978 


832. 072 
190. 719 
404,890 
795,787 
404,889 
248, 451 
457,011 
286, 026 
48 
49,695 
321, 672 
244,097 

32,634 

4, 391 

67,139 


6,803 
'66*868' 


58, 156 

26.384 

279,889 


1893-91. 


$12, 274.  057 


1894-95. 


$13, 508, 707 


3,561,686 

525,020 

961.  526 

6, 206, 184 

1, 019, 041 


477, 722 
51,696 
95.160 

403,480 

14,592 

00,305 

1, 376, 457 

225,426 

826,848 

43,369 
93,941 
0 
96.908 
27,657 
14,104 
41,822 
170, 270 
36,049 

91,436 

117, 120 

51,606 

09,791 

7,340 

410, 233 

140, 881 

15.120 

28,000 

863,595 
406,620 
687.493 
1,134.256 
593, 214 
276.165 
827.686 
463.087 
25,581 
77,706 
438.448 
412, 243 

137.270 

1.425 

166.668 

13.400 

7.448 

0 

64,942 

119,350 

119.680 

30,  653 

358, 805 


3,096,637 

732,045 

1,220,688 

0,803,021 

996,406 


00,294 
57,603 
107, 101 
883,778 
14,720 
93,430 
1, 396, 750 
470,720 
1,080,151 

43,101 
190,803 

"i23,'6ii 
10,893 
81,697 
54,033 
224,200 
43.716 

182,074 

180,676 
63,230 

142,303 
80,580 

445,000 
80,000 
13,200 
71,727 

1, 040, 013 
628,334 
802,360 

1, 005, 331 
605,524 
414.217 
680.200 
534,008 
75.281 
82,135 
445.810 
481,604 

170. 056 

1.200 

153.221 

18.476 

16,080 

6,000 

40,800 

40,700 

162,000 

28,816 

357,051 
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Table  4Q,—Eeview  of  private  high  school  itattBticB,  1890-1895, 
IfUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 


State  OP  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maino 

Nctr  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetta 

Rhode  Island 

CoDnectieut 

New  York 

New  JerMy 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colambia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Citrolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kcntacky 

Tennesseo 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Ark  ansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  .... 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsi  n 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utih 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CalifornU 


North  Atlantic  Division. . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division . . . . 

South  Central  Division 

Nort  h  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


1800-91. 


1,714 


531 
363 
380 
305 
135 


25 
25 
22 
75 
5 
40 

183 
51 

105 

5 
31 
11 
63 

2 

106 

40 

04 

11 

57 
96 
53 
54 
30 
00 
21 


6,231 


2.542 
1,033 
1,006 
1,243 

407 


93 
121 

06 
381 

80 
127 
930 
252 
503 

21 
141 

55 
194 

15 
262 


25 

158 
246 
123 
131 

03 
190 

31 


25 

270 
09 

213 
70 
79 
64 

111 

247 
10 
14 
51 
45 

12 

3 
41 
17 


1891-02. 


I 


1,549 


528 
302 
335 
272 
112 


I 

I 


7,003 


2,088 
1.060 
1,134 
1,380 
525 


27 
24 
22 
79 
0 
37 

177 
55 

101 

4 
31 
11 
59 

3 
81 
35 
68 
10 

46 
83 
42 
68 
28 
46 
16 


44 

4 

5 

65 

55 

171 


100 
129 
122 
468 
45 
127 
,030 
343 
615 

10 

162 
77 
214 
19 
241 
100 
192 
30 

155 
271 
108 
204 
124 
201 
43 


266 
71 

222 
74 
04 
78 

114 

310 
15 
18 
60 
61 

17 


67 


•1892-93. 


1,434 


518 
267 


275 
02 


178 
47 
93 

4 

27 
11 
52 
3 
73 


6,261 


2,814 
8Ta 
025 

1,261 
388 


114 
130 
118 
453 
43 
144 
092 
264 
550 

13 
118 

80 
160 

11 
233 

80 
132 

22 

148 
219 

02 
149 

75 
176 

46 


11 


20 

212 
74 

201 
59 


106 
251 
0 
21 
73 
70 

4 
3 

33 
5 


1803-04. 


1 


1,982  8,007 


52 

51 

200 


662 
406 
435 
854 
125 


3.420 
1.245 
1.328 
1.527 
478 


36 

26  ! 

27  I 
04  I 

9  I 
61  , 

201 
09  , 

139 


14 
86 
9 
111 
45 
89 
10 

73 

101  ) 
55 
64 


33 
1 
5 

52 
22 
51 
17 
27 
24 
38 
78 
8 
6 
15 
21 

4 
1 
7 
6 


156 
130 
157 
518 
63 
269 
1,037 
328 
771 

27 
167 

72 
245 

30 
307 
120 
247 

30 


806 
140 
153 
130 
283 

89 
2 

13 

249 

73 

255 

71 

125 

107 

152 

306 

8 

25 

62 

94 

6 

4 
33 
14 


87 

5 

1 

43 

60 

235 


1894-95. 


I 
I 


I 


2,180 


8,560 


073 
467 
524 
385 
131 


3.538 
1,418 
1,472 
1.641 


25l 

25] 
05 
12 
64 
204 
69 

5 

45  , 
15 
93 
15 
142  ; 
45 

9.^ ; 

12  , 


129 
79 
74 
81 
77 
37 

2 

0 

50  I 
25  I 
55  ; 

10  ! 

28 
28 
40 
85 

4 
7 
14 

4 
2 
6 
6 


173 
135 
127 
500 
64 
276 
1,125 
352 
696 

24 
216 

04 
260 

40 
355 
123 
262 

39 

278 
344 
181 
181 


02 

7 

10 

247 

107 

291 

85 

120 

1.79 

157 

300 

10 

23 

62 

01 

8 
6 
20 
13 


17 

1 
2 

{^ 

66 


71 
1 
4 
56 
65 
261 


*  Incomplete  returns  for  1803. 
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Table  50. — Beview  of  private  high  school  ataiiaiicef  1890^1895, 
KALE  AND  FEMALE  INSTRUCTORS. 


State  or  Territory. 


rnitecl  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division... 
Sontii  Atlantic  Division. . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Df^laware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(5  eorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabajua 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Oliio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

M  icbigan 

Wiscuusiu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

We.st^Tn  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wasbington 

Oreson  

California 


1800-91. 


Male. 


3,011 


1,244 
549 
468 
579 
201 


40 
72 
42 
170 
16 
61 
441 
134 


10 


90 
5 
146 
51 
105 
7 

68 
119 
66 
08 
32 
03 
13 


149 
25 
80 
22 
51 
31 
51 

110 

4 

7 

16 

27 

2 
0 
26 
0 


Fe- 
male. 

3,190 


1,298 
484 
538 
664 
206 


1891-02. 


Male. 


3,352 


1.420 
545 
510 
640 
237 


63 
49 
54 
211 
14 
66 
498 
118 
23.'^ 

11 
53 
17 
95 
10 

116 
47 

117 
18 

9(f 
127 
57 
63 
61 
106 
18 


121 
44 

127 
48 
28 
33 
00 

137 
6 
7 

35 
18 

10 
3 
15 

8 


47 
78 
51 
202 
31 
66 
491 
174 
290 


40 

no 

6 
140 
55 
82 
12 

58 
138 

52 
107 

30 


131 
23 
96 
27 
48 
42 
61 

141 
5 
10 
19 
37 


24 

34 

111 


Fe- 
male. 


3,741 


1,568 
515 
024 
740 
288 


62 

51 

71 

266 

14 

71 

539 

160 

325 

0 

74 

87 
104 

11 
101 

51 

no 

18 

17 
133 
56 
97 
94 
115 
15 


135 
48 

126 
47 
46 
36 
53 

169 

10 

8 

41 

27 

15 


34 

33 

158 


1802-93. 


Male. 


3,038 


1,341 
465 
480 
619 
163 


43 

76 

54 

187 

19 

58 

475 

146 


7 

57 

46 

106 

5 

122 

44 

66 

12 

67 
110 
47 
70 
18 
80 
28 


116 
29 
86 
24 
57 
42 
56 

120 

2 

7 

31 

40 

0 
0 
15 
3 


Fe- 
male. 


1893-94. 


Male. 


3, 223  3, 735 


1,473 
408 
495 
642 
205 


27 


71 
54 

04 

266 
24 
86 
517 
118 
273 

6 
61 
43 
60 

6 

111 

45 

66 

10 

81 
109 
45 
79 
67 
90 
18 


10 

96 
45 

115 
35 
42 
44 
50 

122 
7 

14 
42 
30 


13 


33 
26 
100 


1,589 
575 
616 
730 
225 


00 

84 
65 
205 
84 
117 
478 
172 


10 
56 
25 

132 
11 

156 
57 

U7 
11 

90 

155 

75 

78 

27 

131 

56 

0 

4 

111 
21 

108 
26 
69 
58 
76 

163 

4 

10 

34 

50 

1 
0 
21 
6 


Fe- 
male. 


4.272 


1,840 
670 
712 
797 
253 


87 
46 
92 
313 
29 
152 
559 
156 


17 
111 

47 
118 

19 
151 

63 
130 

19 

113 
151 
74 
75 
103 
152 
33 
2 
9 

138 
52 

147 
45 
56 
49 
76 

143 
4 
15 


28 

5 

0 

29 

21 

138 


Male. 


3,991 


1,661 
656 
712 
740 


72 
86 
51 

2a 

25 
108 
553 
178 
3M 

10 
90 
25 

132 
20 

187 
54 

120 
9 

116 
189 
95 
91 
24 
120 
59 
2 
7 

101 
39 

122 
26 
89 
62 
72 

141 

4 

9 

33 

42 


10 


45 

0 

2 

17 

23 

114 


Fe- 
male. 


4,568 

1,877 
757 
760 
901 
273 


101 

40 

70 

346 

30 

168 

572 

174 

352 

14 
126 

69 
128 

20 
169 

09 
133 

30 

163 
155 
86 
90 
85 
134 
33 
5 
0 

146 
68 

169 
60 
40 
77 
85 

159 

6 

14 

29 

49 

6 

4 
10 
6 


20 

1 

2 

30 

32 

147 
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Table  51,— Review  of  private  high  ackool  HatieiicB,  ISDO  1895, 
SECOXDABY  STUDENTS    AJTD   ELEMENTAllY   PUPILS. 


State  or  Territory. 


1890-91. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
8Mth  Atlantic  Diriaion. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Vortli  Central  Division. . 
Weatem  Division 


STorth  Atlantio  Diriaioa: 

Maine 

I^ew  Hampshire 

Terraont 

liassachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Coonectiout 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

I>istri4*t  of  Columhia 

Virginia 

TVcst  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sontli  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alahama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

OUahoraa 

Indian  Territory 

Iforth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

TTestem  Division : 

Montana 

WTomiDg 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaliTomia 


98.400 


258 

1,938 

955 

1,617 

952 

.112 

,  201 

MOD 

1,980 

91 

225 

610 

687 

146 

50 

477 

272 


770 
40 
55 
791 
648 
1.009 


I 


79,758 


194 

560 

317 

904 

100 

499 

8.143 

1,415 

2.621 

288 

661 

460 

1,416 

18 

4.619 

2,559 

6,68^ 


2,526 
5,960 
3,076 
3,771 
1,424 
6.757 
1,099 


834 

2,030 

1,124 

2,159 

1,300 

918 

615 

1.448 

2,4G8 

17 

22r 

661 
454 

227 
00 
554| 

973 


1881-92. 


100. 739 


38.585 
15, 847 
19,553 
21. 101 
5,653 


2,468 
1,987 
2,312 
5,428 
669 
1.470 
11,243 
3,889 
9,119 

300 
1,751 

755 
2,674 

240 
4,094 
1,766 
3,992 

275 

2,046 
5,100 
2.188 
3,794 
1,250 
3,843 
1,014 


238 

4,799 

833 

3,518 

1,131 

1,105 

1,332 

2,150 

4,015 

146 

302 

794 

976 

161 


567 
27 


1, 332 

24 

or. 

8081 
1,290 
4, 179| 


906 
38 


764 

778 

2,414 


74,059 


15, 470 
14,810 
21.881 
12.7H8 
9,110 


•  250 

356 

318 

1,087 

198 

629 

8.407 

1,501 

2,664 

277 

704 

522 

2,045 

50 

3,710 

1,648 

4,720 

1,134 

1.981 
5,164 
2,195 
5. 123 
1,276 
4,872 
802 


408 

1,738 

516 

1,502 

1,353 

1,312 

918 

1,730 

2,336 

170 

216 

487 

504 

390 


393 
122 


1,293 
52 


540 
1,033 
5,281 


*  1892-93. 


80, 147 


38,139 
13,522 
17, 243 
22,346 
4,897 


2,415 
2.180 
2,347 
5,552 
736 
1,779 
11,753 
3,472 
7,905 

278 
1.541 
1,005 
2,225 

159 
3,927 
1.634 
2.435 

318 

2.150 
4.513 
1,605 
3.208 

992 
3,574 

908 


I 


1893-94. 


i 
§ 


64.180118.645 


17,002 
12.897 
15. 193 
12.488 
6.599 


276 

325 

245 

914 

340 

839 

8,950 

1,493 

3,520 

245 

621 

496 
1,808 

106 
2,844 
1,879 
4,224 

614 

1,719 
2,968 
1,644 
3,502 

983 
3,201 

842 


293 

4,564 

1,390 

3,943 

1,050 

1,027 

1,358 

2,398 

4,258 

70 

194 

891 

1,203 

63 

37 

427 

57 


644 

686 

2,341 


334 

1,851 

873 

1,629 

1,081 

1,421 

733 

1,093 

2,353 

214 

187 

508 

546 

133 

82 

189 

441 


915 


314 

611 

3.914 


i 

9 
§ 


94,604 


118,347,113,878 


44,283 
19,785 
24,459 
23,971 
6,147 


24.249 
19,612 
24. 937 
17,066 
8,740 


8,001 
1,892 
2,442 
6,035 
819 
2,821 

12,270 
4,459 

10.544 

373 
1,934 

887 
3,361 

581 
5,652 
1,835 
4,790 

37: 

3.136 
5,8i: 
2,715 
3,046 
1,595 
6,013 
1,879 
15 
248 

4.< 

1,412 

3,169 

1,111 

1,923 

1,468 

2,502 

4,939 

166 

292 

794 

1,499 

94 

21 
386 
131 


1,740 

39 

5 

747 

579 

2,405 


o35 
513 
320 

1,307 
751 

1,077 
llj 

2,412 

5,516 

205 
1,061 

783 
1,996 

482 
4,709 
2.351 
7,177 

848 

2,851 
5,793 
3,013 
3.846 
2,007 

4.r" 

1,682 

25 

727 

1,875 

1,350 

2,734 

2,509 

1,090 

1,132 

1,993 

2.845 

203 

231 

501 

603 

260 

65 

732 

164 


1,718 
II 

5 
330 
544 

4,810 


i 


i 


42,498'  26,250 

20,970|  25,386 

27,072  33,584 

21,774  19,503 

6,033  9,156 


3,322 
1,904 
2,247 
0,140 
644 
2,875 

11,194 
4,029 

10,083 

291 
2,006 

775 
3,660 

723 
6,272 
1, 982 
4,787 

474 

4,844 

6,595 
3,304 
3,446 
1,539 
5,285 
1,716 
59 
184 

2,448 

1,637 

3,934 

1,067 

1,576 

1,416 

3.042 

4,277 

190 

218 

733 

1,236 

124 

72 

311 

117 


1,692 

14 

79 

728 

.594 

2,302 


517 
383 
807 

1,536 
546 

1.288 
11.843 

2.614 

6,566 

244 
2.014 
1,264 
2,638 

422 
0,586 
2,653 
8,384 
1,171 

4,210 
9,283 
4,173 
4.977 
2.326 
5.770 
2,014 
67 
756 

3,038 

1,640 

3,083 

2,390 

1,132 

1,370 

1,473 

3,281 

300 

245 

668 

850 

308 
60 
687 
247 


1,223 

75 

10 

487 

688 

5,251 


*  Incomplete  returns  for  1893. 
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Table  52. — Meciew  of  private  high  school  atatistics,  1890-1895. 
SECONDARY  STUDENTS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


State  or  Territory. 


rnltcd  States. 


&0.1G(}  4&p2lO 


North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
Sou! li  Atlantic  Divisioa — 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Jlanipsbire 

Vermont 

MasMichusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

AVeat  Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Teri'itory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

W  isconsi  n 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arixona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orocon 

California 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


I  ft,  h:;o 

Il0,bl3 


^.410  I  ',\,m2 


1891-92. 


Male. 


Fe. 
male. 


52,523   48,216 


Male. 


50, 074 


21,408 
8.404 
9,451 

10,628 
2,632 


17, 177 
7,443 
10, 102 
10, 473 
3,021 


20,  299 
7,720 
8, 432 

11, 387 
2,230 


003 
225 
030 
267 
820 
837 
050 
100 
OGl 

132 
922 
516 
748 
0 
896 
9C9 
983 
60 

209 
272 
310 
073 
524 
692 
301 


992 

0€9 

1,121 

2,433 

90 

739 

0,190 

1,274 

3,280 

165 
777 
193 

1,333 
200 

1,881 
823 

2,145 
188 

1,400 
2, 376 
1,253 
1,170 

784 
2,420 

330 


1,253 
1,293 
1.158 
2,851 
469 
778 
5,633 
2,477 
5,490 

147 
907 
378 

1,409 
130 

2,532 
950 

1,8(M 
81 

998 
2,840 
1,127 
1,794 

430 
1,539 

579 


129 

1,465 
311  j 

,469  I 
399 
778 
064 

,102 

,791 
83 
94 
213 
348 

39 

0 

257 

191 


407 
0 
34 
327 
397 
794 


129 

2,473 
644  I 

2,148 
553 
334 
537 
998 

2,195 

58 

131 

403 

339 

107 
50 

220 
81 


144 

2,831 
300 

1,487 
384 
757 
785 

1,200 

1,680 
58 
147 
268 
525 


1,215 

C91 

1.154 

2,577 

200 

692 

5,610 

1,412 

3,023 

153 
844 
377 

1,205 
110 

1,562 
810 

2,188 
194 

1,048 
2,320 
1,061 
2,000 

820 
2,304 

435 


1892-93. 


1893-94. 


1.201 
1,343 
1,192 
2,748 
440 
813 
5,834 
2,259 
4,469 

131 
917 
558 

1,479 
102 

2,218 
869 

1,291 
161 

1,132 
2,300 

851 
1,526 

350 
1,577 

5.3 


289 
8 


363 
40 
21 
464 
451 
1,215 


533 
0 


i 


274 
361 
1,126 


114 

1,968 
533 

2,031 
747 
348 
517 
950 

2,129 
88 
155 
526 
451 

120 


278 
19 


177 

2,809 
463 

1,660 
392 
612 
746 

1,411 

2,164 
23 
70 
:?89 
618 

0 

0 

218 

38 


373  I      336 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


46,073  59,' 


Fe- 
male. 


58,859  57,354 


Male. 


17,840  23,047 
5.796  ,  9,981 


8,811 
10, 953 
2,067 


1,214 

837 

1,155 

2,804 

296 

966 

5,919 

1,213 

3,436 

147 
624 
447 
746 
57 

1,709 
765 

1,144 
157 

1.018 
2,207 

754 
1,682 

642 
1,997 

895 


11,681 
12,  388 
2,689 


116 

1,755 
927 

2,283 
058 
385 
612 
987 

2,094 
47 
124 
502 
585 

63 

37 

209 

19 


286 


490  I   227  437 

415  I   327  1  359 

1,288  I  1,084  I  1,257 

i     ! 


1,497 
1.183 
1.346 
2,921 
478 
1,245 
5.898 
2.746i 
5,733 

152 
812 
445 

1,794 
241 

3,054 
896 

2,416 
171 

1,676 
2,829 
1,472 
1,449 

424 

2,678 

1,004 

0 

149 

2,590 
471 

1,355 
468 

1,296 
891 

1.310 

2,616 
81 
103 
416 
791 

18 

0 

199 

57 


21, 230 
9,804 
12,778 
11,583 
3,458 


21,934 
10.  432 
12.322 
10. 198 
2,468 


958 

0 

0 

171 

297 


1,504 
709 
1.030 
3,114 
341 
1,576 
6,372 
1,713 
4,811 

221 
1,122 

442 
1,567 

340 
2,598 

939 
2,374 

201 

1,460 

2,983 

1,243 

1,597 

1,171 

3,335 

875 

15 

99 

2,100 
941 

1,814 
643 
627 
577 

1.192 

2,323 


378 


76 
21 
187 
74 


782 

39 

5 

570 

282 

1,410 


1,649 
1,208 
1,137 
2p976 
333 
1,217 
5,479 
2,478 
5,457 

136 
748 
314 

1,032 
334 

3,442 
939 

2,421 
166 

1,827 
3,387 
1,823 
1,564 

485 
2,237 

890 
21 


988 

555 

1,810 

466 

988 

740 

1,479 

1,914 

93 

118 

348' 


34 
34 
109 
53 


759 
0 
30 
213 
290 
940 


Fe- 

male. 


00.981 

20.  SM 
10,538 
14,750 

'3*3 

o,  9Q9 


1,673 
7SC 
1,110 
3,104 
811 
1,658 
5,71S 
1,551 
4,620 

155 
1,258 

401 
1,728 

380 
2,830 
1,043 
2,360 

300 

3,117 

3,200 

1,481 

1,888 

1.054 

3,048 

820 

38 

06 

1.480 

1.083 

2,124 

001 

588 

670 

1,563 

2,363 

97 

100 

385 

537 

90 

38 

202 

04 


14 

40 

515 

304 

1,356 
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Table  53,—Reviao  of  private  high  school  statistics,  1891-1895, 
ELEMEKTABY  PUPILS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


State  or  Territory. 


riiit«d  SUica. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
Soutli  Central  Division. . 
Iforili  Contral  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maino 

New  Haropsliire 

Vermont*'. 

Mas<«achnsetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  YorJc 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Marj'lnnd 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

TnnneAflce 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Ind  i  an  Territory , 

North  Central  Division : 

<>bio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Miolii^an 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebroslui 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orecon  

California 


1891.02. 


Male.     Female. 


34,098 


7.523 
6,709 
10,604 
6,758 
3,004 


116 
132 
181 
449 
120 
281 

3,994 
808 

1,437 

150 
566 
138 
000 
10 

1,880 
803 

3,873 
376 

814 
2,642 
1,061 
2, 652 

050 
2,200 

411 


39,061 


7,947 
8,101 
11,377 
7,03Q 
6,506 


135 
224 
137 
638 
72 
348 

4,473 
693 

1,227 

121 
139 
384 

1.130 
40 

1.830 
845 

2,847 
759 

1,167 
2,622 
1,144 
2,571 

617 
2,573 

451 


1892-93. 


Male.     Female.     Male.    ;  Female. 


1893-94. 


I 

'  I  I 

29, 398  I    34,  782       43, 259       51. 345 


1894-93. 


Male.     Female. 


61,761  I      62,117 


170  I 

777  ' 
188 
440 
527 
690 
643 
001 
1,078 
45 
06 
228 
239 

95 


139 
42 


640 
0 


215 

492 

1,981 


232 

061 
328 

1,050 
826 
022 
375 
835 

1,258 
125 
120 
269 
265 

295 


254 


653 
52 


331 

541 

3,300 


8,929 
5.633 
0,797 
6,407 
2,632 


132 
115 
130 
438 
197 
374 

4,341 
825 

2,377 

130 
366 
161 
807 
68 

1,246 
892 

1,849 
135 

848 
878 
795 

1,768 
344 

1,558 
450  I 


8,073  I 

7,264 

8,396 

7,082 

3,067 


144 
210 
115 
470 
143 
565 

4,609 
668 

1.143 

115 
205 
3:J5 

1,001 
108 

1,590 
987 

2,875 
470 

871 
2,090 

849 
1,744 

030 
1,643 

392 


166 

903 

172 

512 

394 

717 

407 

632 

1,149 

69 

81 

237 

244 

38 

30 

66 

127 


372 


103  I 

948 
701 

1,117 
687 
704 
320 
661 

1,204 
155 
106 
271 
302 

06 

62 

133 

314 


12,098  I 
8,671 

11,064  I 
7,206  I 
3,720 


141 

210 

199 

661 

260 

880 

6,758 

1,237 

3,346 

110 

611 

210 

020 

187 

2,195 

1.112 

3,024 

306 

l,36:i 
2,902 
1,401 
1,797 

626 
2,239 

887 
0 

359 

744 

246 

042 

045 

641 

G84 

1,002 

1,268 

98 

lOO 

269 

377 

00 

20 

315 

75 


12, 151 

10.941 

13,373 

9,800 

5,020 


543 


102 

285 

1.622 


212 

326 

2?  292 


934 

18 

2 

77 

264 

1,925 


214 

297 

121 

746 

491 

697 

6,240 

1,175 

2,170 

89 

650 

673 

1.076 

296 

2,514 

1,239 

4,153  t 


12,935 
11,866 
15,647 
8.119 
3,794 


243 

164 

400 

675 

248 

621 

6,636 

1,250 

3,792 

113 
1,031 

245 
1,213 

145 
3,178 
1,256 
3,772 


452 
1,698 

413 
1,059 

2,891 

•4,562 

1,612 

2,002^ 

2,049 

2,340 

1,381 

725 

2,654 

2,493 

795 

1,0»& 

26 

15 

368 

367 

1,131 

1,136 

1,104 

385 

1,792 

1,040 

1.664 

1,030 

549 

637 

448 

737 

991 

688 

1^577 

1,470 

105 

137 

131 

142 

242 

352 

226 

366 

170 

134 

46 

25 

417 

270 

89 

142 

784 

665 

94 

12 

3 

7 

253 

83 

280 

832 

2,885 

2,124 

13,316 
14,020 
18,037 
11,384 
6,361 


274 

218 

467 

861 

298 

768 

6,307 

1,368 

2,764 

131 

983 
1,010 
1,425 

277 
8,408 
1,397 
4,622 

758 

2,251 
4,731 
2,170 
2,637 
1,601 
3,280 
930 
42 


1.903 

1,255 

2.043 

1,366 

495 

042 

785 

1,811 

172 

103 

310 

483 

264 
44 

417 
105 


63 

12 

404 

867 

3,127 


94 
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Table  54.— i?cvteto  of  private  high  aokool  aiaUstioa,  1890-1895. 
COLORED  SECONDABY  STUDENTS,  HALE  A2n)  FEMALE. 


Stato  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Divtaion. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  DtTiaion.. 
North  Central  Diviaion.. 
Western  Division 


'  North  AtUmtic  Division: 

^  Maine 

\  New  Hampshire 

•  Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connectfont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Coloaabia  . 

Tirgiula 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

M  ichlgaai 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

N  0  v  a  da 

Idalio 

W  ash  ington 

Oropon 

Calilornia 


1890-01. 


Male. 


784 


44 

481 

148 

103 

8 


2 
6 

0 
12 
0 
5 
18 
I 
0 

0 

4 

0 

160 

0 

123 

18C 

35 

23 

0 
0 
29 
63 
10 
46 
0 


Fe- 


66S 


15 
408 
154 

83 
6 


2 
8 
0 
3 
0 
0 
4 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
25 
0 

lao 

124 
109 

20 

0 
0 
26 
76 
18 
34 
0 


189U92. 


Male. 


<87 


82 
3U 
315 

0 


0 
9 

0 
14 
0 

4 
0 

1 
4 

0 

6 

0 

44 

0 
97 
34 
117 
23 

0 
52 
20 
104 
4 
135 
0 


Fe- 
male. 


651 


12 
311 
31Jj 

6 


0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
2 
3 
0 
1 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

132 

44 

68 

21 

0 

47 

26 

131 

2 

110 

0 


1892-96. 


Male. 


281 


21 
254 

108 
7 
1 


Fe. 


432 


U 

276 

137 

5 

0 


0 
3 
0 

4 
0 
4 
2 
0 
1 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

111 

41 

53 

16 

0 
0 
23 
56 
69 
0 
19 


1893-94. 


Male. 


1.162 


50 
649 
405 

56 
2 


6 
0 
0 

14 
0 
3 

13 
5 
0 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0 

270 

71 

235 

57 

0 

8 

51 

128 

37 

139 

42 

0 

0 

2 

10 
6 
0 
0 
1 
1 

12 
0 
0 

23 
2 


Fe- 
male. 


1,620 


44 
961 
554 

40 

1 


4 
5 
1 
7 
0 
6 
16 
4 
1 

0 

0 

0 

200 

0 

849 

129 

254 

49 

0 

14 

40 

164 

43 

233 

60 

0 

0 

1 
10 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
0 
1 
4 
12 


1894-05. 


M«»-  ^. 


1,110 


66 
712 
312 

18 
2 


2 

11 

0 

13 

0 

1 

2 

2 

85 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

220 

101 

181 

187 

0 
40 
66 
88 
12 
8:) 
23 
0 
0 

0 
10 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


2,233 


67 

1,619 

6U 

15 

1 


0 

4 
0 
4 
0 

16 
4 
0 

60 

0 

6 

0 

150 

0 

382 

354 

272 

466 

0 

62 

104 

135 

8 

176 

24 

0 

2 

1 
6 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
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Table  5o,—Bevicw  of  private  high  school  eiaiieticSf  1890-1895. 
CLASSICAIi  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COLLEGE  PREP  ABATOR  Y  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


1890-81. 


Clan-    Scien- 
eacal.     tifio. 


1881-92. 


Claii-    Soien- 
sicaL     tific. 


Claa-    Scion- 
»}oal.     tific. 


1893-84. 


Clan-    Scien- 
sical.     tific. 


1894-85. 


Claii-    Scien- 
aical.     tific. 


United  St»to«. 


North  Atlntic  IMriaion. 
Sooth  Atlantic  m vision. 
South  CentralBf vision.. 
North  Central  Di  viaion . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

lias»achnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneoticot 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginio 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

,     Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  DiWsion : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabsma 

MisAissippl 

Louisiana 

Texas 

^    Arkansas 

*    Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Min  nesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana. 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon  

CaUfornia.... 


13,405     7,502   15,085 


8,281    15.008    10.470    18,400 


11.330  20,477     11,574 


5.  Ml 
2.887 
2,506 
1,775  , 
«7G  I 


8i0 
387 
835 
1,071 
03 
187 


3.306 

082 

1,571 

1,440 

485 


84 
158 
133 
542 

31 
122 


1,680  1,004 
080  I   482 


782 

19  ' 
258  ; 

04  I 
604  I 

45  I 
082  I 
830  I 
835  , 


235 

610 

840 

418  I 

113  , 

665 

121 


702 

0 

18 

38 

131 

0 

225 

41 

210 

10 

175 
848 
180 
258 

35 
470 

83 


450 
32 

269 
53 

230 
69 

150 

303 
18 
45 
50 
82 

4 

0 

137 

9 


35 

0 

0 

123 

43 

825 


248 

10 

248 

100 

69 

104 

182 

239 

21 

16 

54 

75 

8 
0 
43 
33 


19 

0 

0 

114 

108 

160 


6,071 
3,127 
3,126 
2,006 
763 


4,035 

888 

2,070 

1,601 

581 


405 
720 
338 

1.280 
115 
274 

1.830 
884 

1,089 

10 
228 
241 
526 

45 
864 
340 
7J3 

49 

229 
812 
488 
549 
202 
588 
181 


53 
183 
147 
773 


867 
710 
888 

11 
163 

48 

182 

0 

302 

80 
237 

15 

276 
479 
188 
670 
110 
817 
94 


870 

58 

193 

38 

138 

209 

197 

469 

27 

81 

102 

108 


20 

852 
54 

189 
70 
40 
80 

103 

388 
20 
19 

177 
99 

15 


138 

67 

476 


83 
108 
287 


7,271 
2,851 
2,343 
2,467 
577 


467 
621 
831 

1,268 
220 
838 

1,704 
840 

1,872 

29 
120 
110 
632 
6 
718 
212 
668 

50 

854 
861 
247 
837 
160 
211 
144 


886 

224 

842 

80 

77 

84 

236 

789 

11 

49 

154 

75 


18 


49 
53 

377 


4.509 

862 

2,100 

2, 412 

487 


8,080 
3,830 
3,820 
2,936 
040 


65 
276 
145 

738 
53 

142 
1,330 

540 
1,286 

13 

156 

39 

139 

0 

802 

86 

86 

31 

265 
428 
182 
635 

38 
646 

91 


10 

871 

144 

473 

119 

79 

270 

170 

480 

27 

28 

02 

173 

10 

"u 


15 


28 

89 

311 


654 

687 
266 

1.387 
108 
555 

1,848 
888 

1,685 

82 
234 
288 
673 

76 
1,167 
377 
860 
113 

490 

872 
864 
514 
183 
885 
480 


13 

488 
127 
526 

60 
180 

88 
258 
728 

15 

60 
180 
200 

18 


6,037 
1,470 
1,875 
2,110 


61 

0 

1 

71 

76 

376 


141 

760 
68 

263 
1,263 

888 
1,254 

21 
292 

01 
188 

25 
883 

91 
359 

20 

211 
459 
207 
318 
78 
427 
122 


53 

271 

1 

485 

108 

50 

74 

181 

675 

0 

20 

74 

160 

10 


128 
18 


112 

1 


52 
106 
402 


8.087 
3,818 
4,503 
2,000 
740 


682 

017 
302 

1,602 
162 
671 

2,019 
852 

1,680 


170 

159 

713 

55 

1,213 

433 

1,110 

27 

568 

1,281 

524 

619 

177 

846 

403 

54 

81 


68 

600 
187 
231 
88 
318 
475 
15 
50 
160 
232 

18 

14 

32 

7 


105 


6 
85 
110 
356 


4,779 
1,362 
2,654 
2,180 
590 


142 
188 
1P8 
772 
27 
237 

1,130 
866 

1,217 

30 

80 

113 

302 

28 

390 

123 

293 

2 

313 
787 
418 
407 

46 

478 

141 

3 

50 

286 

22 

405 

150 

166 

52 

317 

471 

0 

2 

76 

223 

13 


50 


5 
26 

113 
286 


96 
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Table  56. — Review  ofj)Hvate  high  Bohool  statiaiicSf  1890-1893, 
CLASSICAL  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  STUDENTS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


State  or  Territory. 


Ignited  States. 


North  Atlantic  DiviBion.. 
Sontli  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Mnino 

New  Hampshiro 

Vermont 

Masaachasetts 

Rhodo  Island 

Conuecticnt 

Nev  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Dolawnro 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geovffia 

Morida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Ceutral  Division: 

Ohio 

luiliann 

Illinois 

Michi;;an 

AVisconsiu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1800-01. 


Male. 


0,C37 


4,001 
1,807 
1,470 
1,217 
472 


286 
340 
251 
000 
01 
147 
1,382 
Oil 
Oil 

14 
145 

04 
480 

25 
488 
188 
430 

15 

174 
896 
105 
220 

71 
340 

67 


812 
23 

128 
41 

233 
45 

118 

180 
13 
31 
38 
46 

2 

0 

82 

8 


Fe- 
male. 


1801-92. 
Male. 


3,748   11,516 


OCO 
000 
1,036 
558 
204 


74 
41 
84 

165 

2 

50 

304 
60 

171 

5 
113 

0 
115 
20 
104 
142 
806 

5 

01 
214 
145 
198 

42 
819 

54 


144 

0 

141 

12 

8 

24 

38 

114 

5 

14 

18 

36 

2 

0 

55 

1 


4 

0 

0 

20 

11 

102 


5,750 
2,173 
1,701 
1,397 
486 


803 
615 
227 

1,061 
111 
216 

1,522 
798 
876 


204 
241 
428 

25 
707 
194 
335 

81 

157 
573 
244 
270 

90 
285 

77 


278 

81 

128 

28 

115 

194 

140 

287 

13 

65 

45 

73 


107 
87 
296 


Fe- 
male. 


4,479 


10,786  4,223 


1,212 

954 

1,425 

on 

277 


102 
75 

111 

235 
4 
58 

308 
96 

223 

2 

25 

0 

08 

20 

257 

140 

388 

18 

72 
833 
194 
279 
112 
814 
114 


93 
28 
65 
10 
24 
15 
67 
182 
14 
26 
57 
85 


1802-93. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


5,891 
1,499 
1,474 
1,542 


337 
530 
230 

1,013 
205 
251 

1,344 
864 

1,103 

20 
113 

73 
477 
5 
410 
110 
251 

28 

272 
565 
167 
189 

68 
115 

85 


13 

819 
74 

182 
45 
58 
68 

139 

476 

5 

36 

80 

54 


853 
809 
025 
197 


130 
91 
95 

256 
15 
87 

360 
82 

264 


7 

87 

55 

1 

808 

06 

317 


306 
80 

148 
92 
90 
59 


77 

150 

160 

35 

19 

16 

97 

263 

6 

13 

08 

21 


1833-04. 


Male. 


12,706 


6.004 
2,417 
2,234 
1,664 
447 


Fe- 
male. 


0,040 


392 
527 
205 
929 
98 
430 

1,489 
811 

1,123 

10 
110 
286 
509 

49 
749 
184 
453 

61 

346 
546 
310 
250 
38 
447 
278 


81 

30 

180 


26 
36 
259 


23 

17 

118 


13 

301 
24 

295 
19 

141 
42 

163 

424 
11 
30 

107 

101 


2,070 
1,413 
1,080 
1,272 
193 


50 

0 

0 

44 

01 

200 


162 

60 

61 

458 

11 

125 

459 

178 

562 

10 
124 

13 
164 

26 
418 
193 
407 

52 

153 
826 
148 
264 
145 
438 
212 


187 

103 

230 

41 

45 

56 

96 

305 

4 

24 


11 

0 

1 

27 

15 

113 


1891-95. 


Male. 


13,503 


6,522 
2,660 
2,41U 
1,53U 
475 


440 
535 
235 

1,081 
140 
492 

1,502 
767 

1,324 


75 
148 
510 

48 
776 
347 
608 

15 

844 
742 
354 
262 
04 
360 
232 
21 
22 

204 
27 

296 
89 

157 
14 

222 

238 
11 
84 

100 

138 

2 

8 
21 
5 


4 

14 

81 

246 


Fe- 

male. 


6,974 


2,175 
1,353 
2,093 
1.079 
274 


242 
82 
67 
621 
16 
179 
517 
185 
866 

0 

05 

11 

194 

7 

437 

80 

602 

12 

224 
639 
170 
257 
113 
677 
171 
83 


121 
41 

201 
08 
74 
24 
07 

237 
4 
16 
60 
94 

16 
0 

11 
2 


71 


2 

21 
35 
110 
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Table  57. — Review  of  private  high  school  statistics,  1800^1895, 
SCIEirriFIC  COLLBQB  PREPARATORY  STUDENTS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  Sutea  . 


Korth  Atlantic  Diviaion. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

South  Central  Diviaion 

Korth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


Korth  AtUintIc  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massacbasotts 

Rhode  Ishind 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas. 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Dfviaton : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 


Weatem  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Kew  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  .. 

Oregon  

California  — 


1890-91. 


Male. 


Fe- 

male. 


5, 288     2, 214 


2,768 
459 
900  I 
866  ! 
295  I 


540 
233 
671 
580 
190 


46 
117 

76 
480 

31 
104 
885 
460 
570 

6 

18 

87 

86 

0 

148 

86 

121 

7 

111 
219 
130 
132 

20 
239 

41 


174 

6 

118 

118 

52 

60 

100 

124 

13 

16 

29 

47 

0 

0 

26 

21 


16 

0 

0 

67 

53 

112 


18 
41 
58 
62 
0 
18 

179 
82 

132 

0 
0 
2 

45 
0 

77 
5 

95 
9 

64 
129 

60 
127 

15 
231 

42 


1891-92. 


I 


Male. 


6,731 


3,424 

660 

1.190 

1,040 

408 


45 
153 

90 
581 

84 
150 
821 
669 
881 

10 
40 
48 

122 
0 

227 
64 

147 
11 

146 
311 
107 
280 

84 
224 

56 


74 

4 

130 

72 

7 

35 
82 
115 

oi 

25 


0 
12 


23 

266 
54 

120 
54 
81 
65 
50 

219 
13 
13 
79 
67 


Fe- 

male. 


2,560 


611 
320 


561 
173 


1892-03. 


Male. 


7,642 


8,786 

549 

1.233 

1,703 

871 


30 

57 

192 

4 

10 
146 

47 
108 

1 

123  : 

0 
10 

75  ' 

261 

90  ' 

4 ; 

130 
168  I 

91  i 
281 

82 


58 
242 
96 
646 
38 
128 
1,084 
482 
1,112 


40 
37 

112 
0 

184 
68 
70 
21 

181 
285 
123 
201 

13 
276 

54 


3 

86  , 

.^^ 

16 ; 

9 
15  I 
44 

179 : 

l\ 

98; 
32 

12 


10 

305 
130 
319 
94 
52 
187 
123 
342 
10 
14 
34 


Fe. 

male. 


2,834 


813 
313 
873 
709 
126 


7 
33 
49 

192 
15 
14 

252 
67 

184 

5 
107 
2 
27 
0 
118 
28 
16 
10 

84 
144 

69 
244 

25 
270 

87 


66 

14 
154 

25 

27 

83 

53 
148  , 

17  I 

14  I 


1893-94. 


Male. 


7,896 


Fe- 
male. 


8,434 


4,128 

790 

1.088 

1,264 

620 


909 
680 
797 
855 
203 


1894-95. 


Male,    j;?: 


8,058 


8,040 

043 

1,479 

1,304 

392 


45 
178 
98 
605 
53 
241 
1,026 
852 
1.030 

10  I 
36  ' 
85 

146 
20 

231 
77 

175 
10 

141 
287 
129 
154 

40 
216 

70 


44 

61 
264 


80 
8  \ 
24  V 


45 

182 

1 

277 

80 

42 

60 

109 

376 

0 

7 

45 

85 


107 
7 


14 


20 
59 
256 


30  ; 

65  ' 


9 

74 

357 


18  I 
50  I 
43  I 

164 
15 
22 

237 

136 

224 

11 

256 

6 

42 

5 

152 

14 

184 

10 

70 
172 

78 
164 

32 
211 

52 


0 
218 
28 

8 

14 

82 

299 

0 
13 
20 
75 

10 


121 
158 
127 
565 
27 
200 
952 
729 
1,061 

15 
35 
98 

229 
29 

267 
66 

202 
2 

157 
481 
261 
206 

25 
222 

95 
0 

32 

178 

16 

217 

105 

123 

39 

176 

247 

0 

0 

50 

153 

1 
0 


56 


43 
32 
45 


225 


3,51i 


419 

1,171 
87i 
907 


2t 
81 

T% 
907 

• 
87 
178 
137 
IM 

IS 
49 

IS 
78 

• 
121 
67 
01 

9 

15i 
319 
158 
201 

21 
259 

4t 
8 

18 

118 

• 
188 

a 

43 

18 
141 
294 

• 
9 
26 
70 


27 
8 


4 
18 
8S 
71 


ED  95- 
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Table  58. — Review  of  private  hiffh  eoheol  Btaiiatics,  1801-1805, 
NU^IBER  OP  UPvADUATSS,  MALE  A^D  FEMALE. 


State  or  Territory. 


Uui ted  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
SoQth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Dirision 


North  AtlanUo  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermi  »nt 

Massachusetts 

Rhodo  Island 

Connect  icnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

1  ennessoo 

Alabama 

Mismmippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa 

Arkansas 

Oklalioma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MinneHota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansns 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

AVyouiing 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

AVashiogton 

Oreiron 

California 


1891-S2. 


Male.     Female. 


4,777 


2,553 
400 
520 
040 
274 


171 
187 
123 
400 
24 
08 
682 
389 
479 


107 
53 
56 
2 
100 
64 
04 
0 

70 
119 
88 
132 
26 
55 
24 


324 
30 
72 
50 

103 
79 

101 

112 

3 

4 

14 

48 


11 
27 
135 


3,700 


1,684 
385 
542 
813 
276 


150 

05 

112 

358 

20 

70 

507 

127 

245 


27 
17 
88 

3 
43 
53 
141 

5 

44 
121 

50 
133 

09 
109 

14 


170 

58 

99 

53 

45 

51 

109 

154 

2 

8 

3-1 

30 


lSt^93. 


Male.     Female. 


4,600 


2,379 
477 
52ft 

1,001 
218 


129 
148 
138 
332 
40 
110 
716 
336 
481 

10 
81 
62 
75 
0 
83 
57 
78 
31 

00 
152 

28 
140 

31 


17 


273 
SO 

173 
51 
66 
56 
01 

161 
1 

12 
15 
52 


3,719 


66  I 
0  .. 


45 


44 
31 
122 


122 
97 
123 
339 
43 
113 
545 
130 
282 

22 
36 
13 
87 
0 
65 
54 
66 
13 

60 
215 

43 
127 

42 
101 

11 


123 
&1 

130 
44 
44 
37 
78 

155 
2 
22 
35 
42 


1893-94. 


Male.     Female. 


5,940 


2,032 
772 
716 

1.224 
296 


158 
127 
133 
428 
53 
195 
872 
844 
622 

10 
91 
30 
130 
16 
152 
161 
150 
26 

132 
140 
108 

96 

30 
133 

45 
0 

26 

219 

26 

169 

41 

143 

120 

160 

220 

8 

11 

23 

75 

3 
0 
12 

4 


24 

13  I 
07 


02 
0 
0 

26 
19 
170 


5,211 


2,237 
675 
801 

1,123 
285 


182 
133 
100 
323 
42 
182 
643 
183 
440 


32 

08 

0 

120 

123 

176 

20 

106 

213 
72 
152 
111 
180 
28 
0 
29 

160 
89 

194 
90 
79 
64 

130 

178 

6 

13 

40 

80 

2 

5 

13 

3 


44 

8 

0 

17 

23 

170 


1894-05. 


Male.     Female. 


6,052 


3,000 
750 
716 

1,260 
317 


223 
165 
4;i5 
50 
176 
755 
326 
681 

17 
87 
35 

106 
19 

200 
00 

172 
18 

126 
172 
101 
136 
17 
05 
32 


6,008 


27 


0 

5 

27 

26 

190 


2,467 

775 

1,086 

1,280 

321 


203 

107 
137 
404 
40 
178 
679 
182 
537 

20 

122 
50 
112 
11 
144 
HI 
184 
21 

139 
243 

68 
175 
119 
240 

33 


28 


117 

145 

41 

102 

213 

223 

66 

80 

186 

87 

131 

76 

209 

109 

197 

255 

7 

4 

5 

12 

26 

50 

71 

78 

6 

2 

0 

0 

17 

27 

10 

3 

39 

0 

4 

0 

33 

204 
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Tablr  59. — Revhu  ofpnvate  hiffh  aehael  ttalUtios,  1890-1805, 
GB^DUATES  AND  COLLBGB   P&EPAIlAaX)Bl    STUDSNTS  IN  GBABITATrNG  CLASa 


Stato  or  Territory'. 


189»-01. 


1891^92. 


In    1  In 

Grad-'eraiin-  Gitid*  |  grada 
aatea.  atinfr  nates,  ating 
class.  I  claaa. 


189S-93. 


In 
Grad*  gradii 
nates.  I  atin  j; 
class. 


1893-94. 


In 
Grad-  'pt'ttdn- 
nates.  I  ating 
class. 


1894-D5. 


Grad- 
uates. 


In 
gradn- 
ating 
class. 


T7nited  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Biyisioa. 
Sonth  Atlantic  Dtrision. 
South  Central  Dlyisiun  . . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetta 

Bhoda  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division  e 

Delaware 

Marj'land 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virpinla 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor^ria 

Florida 

Scmth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

LoniHiana 

Texas 

Arknnsas 

Oklshoraa 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana.. 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mcxicoi. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idalio 

Washington.. 

Oregou 

CabTomia 


7,108     4,302     8.477     5,228 


3,458 
911 
787 

1,594 
358 


1,963  4,237 
OCS,  875 
621  '  1,062 
700  ,  1,753 
307  ,   550 


2,489 
639 

831 

1,086 

234 


8,319  5,000 

4,173  I  2,286 
018 


11,151  5r022 


11,960  I  6,73». 


1,130 

1,777 

400 


298 
218 
238 
548 
18 
181 
1,089 
215 
073 

20 
125 

41 
U6 
3 
U9 
151 
826 

10 

130 
240 

72 
121 

70 

124 

9 


466 

58 


78 
113 
158 
226 
3 
23 
GO 
61 

5 
4 

7 
14 


136 
0 
21 
33 
56 


101  I 
108  I 
04  ' 
284  I 

79  I 


821 
282 
235 
758 
44 
168 


616  1, 1£9 
292  516 
382  I   724 


10 
73  , 
30  I 
91 
3 
90, 
101  I 
252  , 
6  ' 


93 
159 

81 
122  ' 

50 

2U4  ' 
5 


138 
27 

109 
37 
43 
46 
91 

127 
0 
16 
85 
40 

11 
4 


70 
0 
13 
27 
27 

no 


16 
134 

70 
U4 
5 
143 
117 


Ui 

240 
188 
265 

05 
164 

38 


494 
88 
171 
103 
148 
130 
210 
2CC 
5 
12 


153 
0 


55 
58 
257 


121 
189 
140 
882 
19 
102 
687 
392 
457 

0 

119 

40 

100 

3 

187 

47 

171 

13 

97 
232 

63 
195 

52 
170 

13 


251 
245 

261 
671 
83 
223 
1,261 
465 
713 

32 
117 

75 
162 
0 
148 
111 
144 

44 

150 
367 

71 
267 

73 
164 

28 


22 

105 

43 

74 

87 

123 

263 

2 

16 

46 

66 


10 

896 
114 
303 
95 
110 
93 
169 
816 
3 
34 
50 
94 


85 


18 
35 
151 


47 

54 

189 


757 

1,152 

208 


101 

71 

119 

412 

32 

89 

739 

200 

412 

17 
44 
79 
94 
0 

184 
72 

101 
27 

110 

212 

45 

265 

37 

67 


217 
110 
198 
49 
51 
86 
111 
249 
3 

18 
24 
27 


5,169 
1,447 
1,007 
2,347 
581 


17 


18 
24 
138 


340 
260 
242 
751 
05 
377 

1,515 
527 

1,062 

33 
168 

62 
234 

22 
272 
284 
326 

46 

2.36 
350 
180 
248 
141 
313 

73 
0 

55 

379 
115 

sai 

131 

222 

184 

299 

898 

14 

24 

03 

155 

5 

5 

25 

7 


106 

8 

0 

43 

42 

340 


2,603 
032 

621 
034 


129 
122 

98 
470 

54 
150 
706 
340 
525 

7 
85 
38 
78 
10 
150 
110 
138 
15 

74 
141 
74 
105 
63 
89 
40 
0 
35 

92 
52 
157 
49 
66 
94 
122 
179 
6 
12 
45 
60 


5,407  I 
1,525 

1,781 
2,540 
6;i8  I 


392 
330 
302 
839 
00 
354 

1.434 
508 

1.218 

37 
209 

85 
218 

30 
344 
207 
856 


415 
160 

311 
136 
335 
65 


55 

262 
143 
435 
146 
273 
207 
378 
452 
11 
17 
76 
149 

8 
0 
44 
13 


21 
2 
0 
24 
24 
143 


2,649 
782 
889 

1,037 
376 


151 
174 

84 
451 

42 
172 
609 
321 
555 

21 
85 
37 
106 
13 
166 
120 
267. 
7 

159 
205 

68 
161 

67 
156 

27 


46 

106 
75 

223 
63 

106 
66 

123 

155 

0 

10 

47 

57 

7 
0 
20 
11 


27 
0 
5 

29 

48 
229 


100 
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Table  60. — Review  of  private  high  school  atatistice,  1890-1895, 
COLLEGE  PREPASATORY  STUDENTS  Ui  GRADUATING  CLASS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 
1800-91. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. . . . 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  DiWsion , 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MassachuHetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Marj'land 

District  of  Colombia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michifran 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utoh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreiron 

Califomia 


Male. 


2,026 


1,586 
480 
380 
407 
172 


87 
82 
196 
10 
58 
468 
262 
811 


60 
34 
74 

2 
65 
47 
136 

6 

57 
91 
30 
67 
83 
97 
2 


102 
14 
56 
21 
26 
24 
46 
69 
0 
12 
20 
17 

0 

0 

20 

5 


Fe- 
male. 


1,437 


427 
232 
341 
302 
135 


1891-92. 


Male. 


3,445 


1,861 
421 
370 
635 
158 


Fe- 
male. 


1,784 


578 
218 
461 
451 
76 


19 
16 
32 
88 
2 
21 
148 
30 
71 

4 
13 

2 
17 

1 
25 
54 
116 

0 

36 
68 
51 
55 
17 
107 
3 


91 
172 

68 
245 

12 

80 
471 
852 
370 

5 
91 
40 
73 

2 
94 
30 
76 
10 

59 
96 
30 
109 
22 
48 
4 


178 
11 
49 
26 
44 
58 
85 

120 

0 

11 

20 

S3 


10 
80 
103 


30 
17 
72 

137 

7 

22 

166 
40 
87 

4 
28 

0 
27 

1 
43 
17 
95 

3 


136 


30 

128 

9 


61 

a 

56 
17 
30 
20 
38 
143 
2 
5 
26 
33 


1892-93. 


Male. 


3,304 


65 

31 

72 

260 

26 

74 

556 

262 

313 

7 

34 
56 
60 

0 

126 

41 

54 

17 


122 

23 

149 

8 

85 

4 


160 

53 

122 

36 

84 

59 

65 

143 

1 

9 

7 

15 


3 
48 


Fe 
male. 


1,696 


606 
223 
330 
448 


86 
40 
47 

152 
6 
15 

183 


90 
22 
116 
29 
82 
4 


57 

66 

76 

13 

17 

27 

46 

106 

2 

» 

17 

12 


1893-94. 


Male. 


3,410 


1,967 
370 
852 
556 
165 


83 
82 
74 
838 
45 
112 
534 
292 
407 

3 
42 
15 
63 

0 
85 
68 
78 

7 

43 
80 
58 
58 
14 
51 
24 
0 
24 

53 
12 

loo 

80 
80 

58 
76 
121 
3 
8 
22 
35 


15 
0 
0 
18 
12 
106 


Fe- 
male. 


1,612 


262 


378 
67 


46 
40 
24 

132 

0 

38 

172 
57 

118 

4 
43 
23 
15 

1 
65 
48 
55 

8 

31 
61 
16 
47 
40 
38 
16 
0 
11 

39 
40 
57 
19 
27 
36 
47 
58 
3 
4 
23 
24 


1804-95. 


Male. 


3,724 


1,978 
470 
461 
698 


Fe- 


2,009 


I 


676 
312 
488 
430 
144 


103 

146 

66 


112 
495 
279 
421 

15 
49 
82 

^  I 
13 

133 

53  ' 

106  • 

5  I 

93  ! 
122 
64 
83 
15 
46 
13 


25 

61 

19 

135 

35 

98 

88 

72 

88 

3 

4 

22 
23 

6 
0 
10 


17 
0 
5 

10 
21 
146 


48 


128 
4 

60 
204 

42 
134 

6 
80 

6 
42 

0 
53 
67 
101 

2 

60 
88 
14 
78 
62 
110 
14 


21 


45 
56 


51 
67 
8 
6 
25 
34 

1 
0 
10 
3 


10 
0 
0 
10 
27 
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Table  61.— i?m«r  of  private  hiph  8c1i'6^^  -sUkutHce^'lS^pi-l^S^.  " 
NUMBBR  OF  VOLUMES  IN  LIBKARIES. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  States 


Xortb  Atlantic  DlTinioii 
South  Atlantic  Division 
Sou  til  Ceotral  Division 
Nortli  Central  Division 
Woatem  Division 


>"orth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine , 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York.. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida. 
South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loiiisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  IHikoto 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Western  Division 

Montana 


11,910 
200 
1,000 
9,715 
12,610 
41,660 


102  '•'•••*        -ite^Ui^ATrON,  REPORT,  1834-95. 

::iff\A.zfi%:*r^\Ml\9^^riifftt  high  8ch4>ol  siaiistics,  1890-1895, 
VALUE  OF  GHOUNDS,  BUILDEBTGS,  SCIENTIinC  APPARATUS,  ETC. 


State  or  Territory. 


1890-01. 


1891.40. 


1892-93. 


1808^4. 


1894-95. 


United  States. 


iBTorth  Atlantic  DiTliion . 
South  Atlantic  DiviBion 
Sonth  Central  Division . . 
north  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masaachtisetts  .,. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey ■ 

FennBylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sontli  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sputh  Cenlml  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  ..«. 

Oklahoma ^ 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Mont4ina 

Wyoming 

Colorado - 

New  Mex  ico , 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington , 

Oregon ^ 

California 


$38,878,445 


$38, 767, 099 


$44,395,941 


$49,495,897 


$51, 865, 512 


21,458,554 
3, 350, 680 
3, 357, 525 
6, 574, 605 
Ay  144,  681 


21,132,258 
3i  625, 706 
2,  810.  530 
7,241,499 
8, 957,  U46 


25,233.665 
3,987,875 
3,208,450 
8, 698. 451 
a,  267,  500 


26,704,281 
4,810,478 
5, 132, 995 
9, 572, 497 
3, 266, 646 


340,000 

660,957 

759;  290 

2,687,837 

165.  600 

667.500 

6, 807, 632 

1, 646, 850 

7,717,888 

142,500 
804,000 
170.000 
726, 100 
7.000 
464«G00 
299,400 
677,980 
58,500 

420,450 
759,450 
434,450 
373,650 
243, 650 
747,  425 
148, 450 


380,660 

754, 957 

721, 904 

3,472,462 

320,  600 

441,  800 

6,431,718 

1. 588, 026 

7, 021, 131 

135,000 

1, 125,  800 

815,000 

614, 800 

7,400 

570,  850 

197, 740 

590, 170 

69,000 

319,  580 
620.  500 
522,  (-50 
349, 710 
373, 165 
476,  G25 
86,  goo 


366,300 

783,000 

814, 779 

4, 194.  586 

512,000 

1,285,465 

8, 150, 184. 

2, 795, 976 

6, 322,  375 

135, 000 

1, 579, 500 

400,000 

457, 100 

7,400 

518, 100 

232,  825 

571,950 

80, 000 

431.  300 
764, 550 
291. 700 
386, 450 
340,  550 
694, 000 
163,000 


230,  000 

816,  350 

200. 500 

1. 695, 300 

475, 050 

588,  500 

808, 200 

359, 250 

823, 505 

57,000 

80.000 

315, 300 

349, 650 

68, 300 

0 

480, 200 

63, 000 


62,100 

986, 990 
174,  500 

1, 275,  500 
605,  894 
561,  540 
092,  000 
440.250 

1, 2S9,  575 

48.000 

100,000 

646.  500 

361, 750 

05,300 


127,300 

1, 180, 024 
331. 675 

1, 607,  000 

672.667 

860, 000 

740, 250 

38,000 

1,  967, 035 

25.000 

126, 200 

737, 200 

413,400 

7,000 


357. 000 
25,000 


384, 000 
50, 000 


602, 200 

661, 197 

854, 900 

4.  519,  320 

418,000 

1,263.400 

7, 994, 309 

3, 224, 256 

7, 076, 699 

150.000 
1, 528, 075 
302,700 
652,900 
115,  800 
616.840 
395,750 
966,  913 
90,500 

1, 001, 890 

1, 046, 905 

467,  300 

327, 700 

294,500 

1, 665, 100 

217, 550 

18,000 

94,050 

987.812 
314. 200 

1,  951,  300 
657, 869 

1,207,400 

1,  008,  450 
675,  000 

1,5C8,72j 

33,500 

136,200 

.385.  650 

746, 385 

60, 000 

40,000 

350,000 

97,000 


325.  381 

50.000 

10,000 

900,700 

409.000 

1, 771, 500 


312,  500 
40, 000 


267,000 


923, 600 

524, 000 

1,709,646 


449,000 

350,000 

1,760,500 


474,046 

6,000 

0 

199, 000 

339.100 

1,701,500 


27,306,136 
5, 242, 441 
6, 039.  42S 
9,611.760 
3, 685, 750 


003, 360 

728,825 

502. 575 

5, 290,  579 

327,000 

995.200 

9, 127, 056 

1, 933, 101 

7, 796, 440 

125.000 
1, 221.  946 
313,  200 
846,  575 
150, 300 
852,315 
302. 150 
1,  356,  455 
74,500 

1,112,045 
1, 281, 700 
510, 830 
523,900 
322,500 
1,  853, 600 
257,100 
43,000 
125,750 

072, 075 
346, 425 

1, 870, 090 
746, 762 

1,033,000 

1, 097, 073 
568,300 

1, 635, 400 

43,500 

139, 000 

430.600 

72H,  935 

56.500 

11.600 

485,000 

73, 000 


378,000 


3,000 

233, 000 

286, 300 

2, 139, 350 
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Tadlb  63.— l?erirMJ  of  private  high  school  statisHcSy  1S90-1S9S, 
STATE,  COUITTT,  JLHTD  MUKICIPAL  APPROPEIATIONS.* 


State  or  Xttrritory. 


United  States. 


ITortli  Atlantio  DiTiaion . 
Boath  Atlantio  Division . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
STorth  Central  Division . . 
'Western  Division 


North  AtlanUc  DiTisicn: 

Maine 

If  ew  Uanpshiro 

Vermont 

Maanachnsetts 

Bhodo  Island 

Connorticat 

KewYork 

Ifew  Jersey 

Pennajlvauia 

Sooth  Atlantio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

WeAt  Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Eentiiiky 

Tenuesfee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

STebrnska 

Kansas 

ITestem  Division : 

Montana 

TVroming 

Colorado 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona ^. 

TTtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1800-»1. 


tlOS,24S 


28,576 
48,247 
06,604 
13, 130 

5,788 


0,370 

1,150 

832 

1,490 

0 

0 

n,534 

1,200 

0 

0 

8,700 

0 

1,240 

0 

4,477 

8,380 

24,000 

550 

8,300 
13,457 

5,033 
17,205 

1,350 
22,530 

3,500 


32,000 

1,500 
9,030 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2,600 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


500 
0 
0 
0 

6G0 
4,628 


1801-02. 


f  183, 117 


1892-03. 


9201,440 


1898-04. 


1894-95. 


$172,163  1   $157,203 


32,587 
43, 678 
02,085 
13,505 
1,312 


0,730 

1,250 

807 

2,075 

0 

200 

15,705 

1,200 

670 

0 
5,050 

0 
1,220 

0 
2,847 
7,047 
26,014 

0 

4,251 
13,757 

3,058 
20,970 

1.400 
20,540 

8,000 


26,190 

0 

8,330 

1,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,975 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
062 
650 


48,221 
35,046 
56,143 
66,130 
0 


12,010 

800 

1,584 

7,575 

0 

1,750 

17,480 

1,200 

822 

0 

8,800 

0 

030 

0 

1,547 

7,630 

16. 319 

1,000 

4,601 
0,326 
2.850 
13,706 
0 
7,510 
2,160 


15,000 

0 

8,330 

56,700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 


48,508 

48,819 

66.786 

8,050 

0 


15,612 
800 
2,349 
2,550 
7,000 
2.700 
16,297 
1,200 
0 

0 
6,800 

0 
1,435 

0 

2,451 

0.353 

27,780 

1,000 

3,900 

11,480 

4,048 

15,268 

500 

17,058 

3,923 

0 

10,000 

0 

1,150 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,100 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


43.958 

59,223 

17, 4*15 

1,000 


11,  370 
000 

1,2:{1 
2.950 

0 
2,700 
14.817 
1, 700 

0 

0 
4,870 

0 
1,013 

0 
2,2G3 
6,  295 
28,911 

0 

3,2C2 

12.  H8a 
5, 909 

16,  n^tt 

5:)U 

16. 2^8 

3,304 

0 

0 

245 
16, 400 

800 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,000 


*  Since  1893  many  schools  formerly 
schools. 


ae  ptlTttte  have  been  transferred  to  tho  list  of  public 
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Table  64. — Review  of  private  high  school  atatisHcs,  1890-1895, 
RECEIPTS  FOR  TUITION  AND  INCIDENTAL  FEES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  A  thin  tic  Di  vision . 
South  (Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory , 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota ■ 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorailo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

WaHhiugton 

Oreeon 

California 


$4, 414, 655 


2,  Oes.  027 
500, 229 
552.541 
889,633 
407, 225 


25.634 
53,428 
70.889 
363, 935 
27,000 
44, 933 
934,  480 
263, 953 
280, 775 

22,  413 

91,294 

16.  846 

125.656 

2.100 

103,504 

35.235 

97,657 

5.524 

79, 116 
132,  481 
66,180 
58.900 
84,872 
97,168 
21,069 


12.755 

181,  850 
l.^  240 

208,666 

101, 510 
61,073 
38.364 
60. 861 

167.  282 

350 

4.062 

17, 709 

32,666 

3,500 

0 

14,602 

17,200 


1891-92. 


$4,095,643 


1, 995, 450 
456,542 
663,224 
817,  141 
263,186 


69.293 

7,000 

1,500 

40.073 

30.669 

239. 388 


30,740 
48,  930 
44.922 
871,208 
37, 498 
99.899 
805,629 
244.933 
311,  691 

22.750 
93,262 
17,000 
101, 676 
3,800 
111,096 
23,498 
76, 819 
6,642 


118,  624 
66. 309 
83,540 
79.  716 

102, 785 
20,894 


2,500 

46, 859 
20, 591 

138,166 

133, 703 
40.695 

122.604 
47,366 

214, 473 
2,550 
5,931 
21,306 
22.997 

3,100 


24,468 
1,500 


42.023 


24, 249 
25.954 
141, 892 


'  1892-93. 


$1, 545, 968 


1, 350,  204 
06,380 
35,020 
55.817 
38, 547 


1893-94. 


$5. 631, 271 


2, 675. 923 
602.442 
717, 901 

1.181,853 
322, 799 


17,235 
46. 143 
21, 378 

129,385 
14.135 
38.950 
65.818 
40.695 

976,465 

10,350 

40,700 

7,500 

800 

0 

350 

1,380 

5,300 

0 

2.300 

26,150 

0 

770 

3,600 

1,100 

1,200 


17,056 

800 

10, 783 

1,120 

1,380 

10,429 

0 

60 

0 

0 

1.160 

18, 039 


250 
0 


14.200 


6,650 

17,647 

0 


38.764 
38,388 
66,358 

472. 792 
48.097 

148,350 
:,  047, 712 

336,  314 

479, 148 

21,900 
123, 070 

33,400 
160,207 

13,  516 
106, 572 

46,  322 

97,463 
9,9U3 

148,250 
176,  649 
71, 862 
63,767 
64,972 
157, 459 
35,942 
0 
10,100 

174, 167 
25.684 

240,955 
64,574 

154,465 

157, 882 
74, 794 

223,741 
8.102 
9,083 
17,158 
31,348 

4,250 

0 

21,580 

4,900 


31,755 
4,800 
200 
32.700 
16,112 
206, 602 


1894-95. 


$6,002,380 


3, 109, 385 
629.552 
807,488 

1, 163, 628 
302,327 


45,600 
346,639 

42,418 
580.972 

73.872 
132,800 
1. 064, 970 
293,837 
628,257 

21,600 
108. 115 

24,361 
132,432 

16. 628 
138.627 

65.816 

126,100 

6,874 

196. 912 
193,820 
75,229 
76,100 
61,925 
148, 181 
45,621 
1.000 
9,700 

145,056 
55,856 

285,636 
53,979 

162,033 

126,663 
60,800 

160,966 

5,302 

13,368 

13,431 

70,531 

6,600 

250 

24.060 

8.100 


29,672 

800 

23,160 
15,446 
104,360 


*  Incomplete  returns  on  this  item  in  1893. 
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Table  65.  —Berieiv  of  private  high  school  statisUcSf  1S90-1S95, 
TOTAL  INCOMlfi  FROM  ALL  BOUKCES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtcs . 


Korth  Atlantic  Divisioc . 
South  Atlantic  DiTision . 
South  Central  Division . . 
Korth  Central  Diviftion  . . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Kevr  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

l^ewYork 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina , 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

.    Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missir>Bippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Vorth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota ,. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado . . . .- 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  : 

Oregon 

California 


1890-81. 


13,804,660 


2, 034. 704 
400,536 
616,280 
610.338 


44,802 
87,843 
48,551 
260.388 
21,600 
40,184 
661,648 
214, 678 
646, 010 

21,400 

185, 134 

10,627 

65,071 

2,850 

66,811 

40,308 

102,  311 

4,034 

7G,  575 
111, 148 
76, 339 
77,842 
40, 148 
89. 059 
11,869 


32, 400 

110, 807 
25,095 

100, 438 
21,  730 
70,955 
05.502 
31,900 
83,506 
4,  LOO 
3,148 
35.520 
18,537 

0 

0 

8,550 

11,000 


31, 904 

2,800 

3,000 

40,353 

22, 800 

113,  206 


1801-92. 


$4,278,660 


2,027,087 
600.220 
655,800 
830,646 
264.408 


40.470 
50,180 
46,720 
374,183 
37,408 
100,000 
821,  ZU 
246,133 
312, 361 

22,750 

98,312 

17,000 

102,  895 

3,800 

113, 943 

31,145 

103, 733 

6,642 

93,107 
131,381 

69,367 
104, 619 

81,116 
123, 325 

23,894 


28,600 

46,859 
28.921 

139,  366 

133,  703 
40.505 

122,604 
47.366 

218.  448 
2,5.50 
5,031 
21,  306 
22,007 

3,100 


24,468 
1,500 


24,240 
26, 616 
142,542 


1802-03. 


1803-04. 


16, 333, 038  I  $8, 204.  352 


3, 823, 101  1  4, 710, 743 

472,631  I  838,150 

583,408  I  860,301 

1, 125, 200  I  1. 352. 113 

320,400  .  434,045 


66,771 

100,870  I 

70.642 

577,878 

63,255 

102,050 

1, 100, 740 

342.  202 

1, 318, 774 

84,150 
134. 622 
18,  309 
85,768 
4,400 
87,334 
37,  403 
50,  734 
10,830 


02,883  I 
188,843 
36,601 
86,675 
44,069 
02,438 
22,316 


18,588 

225,  350 
42,062  I 
210,763  , 
120,075 
72,584  1 
124.  602 
3,100 
223,185 
2,000 
8,383  I 
26,338  ! 
47,948  I 

1,375 


27, 851 
500 


39.  796 


45, 351 
29,576 
184, 960 


70,  213 

141,201 

125,630 

621,105 

80.282 

220.814 

1,214,884 

540.704 

1. 668, 836 

21,000 
208.020 

34,202 
171,000 

22,531 
124,660 

64,260 
178, 100 

17,465 

171.  205 

208. 652 

84,040 

85,363 

63,907 

184. 332 

48,610 

0 

22,301 

219,990 
36.444 

257, 443 
70,  710 

163, 740 

174, 349 
87, 130 

246, 144 
8.707 
12,646 
32. 398 
42, 401 

4,250 

0 

34,227 

8,500 


89,  593 
5,400 
200 
37,  550 
27.680 
226,589 


1894-06. 


$8,878,218 


4,076,878 

034,988 

1,050.458 

1,606,677 

410.345 


85,468 
411, 018 
88,878 
800,158 
75,618 
180,607 
1,257,238 
824,361 
1,654,270 

23,808 
231,268 

80,830 
156,240 

21.100 
175, 300 

72,672 
214, 164 

10,758 

286,770 
220,106 

86, 481 
116,208 

71,047 
189,065 

55,107 
2,800 

14,800 

172, 935 

02,700 

340, 137 

100.027 

188,828 

155,685 

82. 218 

204,834 

8.034 

21,493 

31, 831 

97,765 

7,000 

1,650 

20.588 

12,404 


80,658 

"i.'soo 

29,750 

18, 477 

229,520 


ED  95- 


CHAPTER  m. 
STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


A  lar^e  proportion  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  the 
public  as  well  as  the  private  institntioDS,  maintain  various  courses  of 
study  in  addition  to  the  courses  designed  for  the  professional  traiuing 
of  teachers.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  collecting  the  statistics 
of  normal  schools  to  obtain  correct  returns  of  the  number  of  students 
actually  pursuing  teachers'  training  courses.  The  number  of  students 
pursuing  courses  especially  organized  for  teachers  in  universities  and 
colleges,  in  academies  and  high  schools,  has  also  been  ascertained  by 
special  inquiry.  A  summary  of  the  statistics  thus  obtained  shows  that 
in  the  scholastic  year  1894-06  there  were  in  the  United  States  80,830 
students  pursuing  training  courses  for  teachers.  These  students  were 
distributed  as  follows:  In  public  normal  schools,  36,491 ;  in  private 
normal  schools,  22,013^  in  universities  and  colleges,  6,402;  in  iiublic 
high  schools,  6,800}  in  private  high  schools,  0,124. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  public  normal  schools  was  5,402 
and  the  number  from  the  private  normal  schools  3,004.  The  number 
graduating  from  teachers*  training  courses  in  other  institutions  is  not 
known.  The  public  and  private  normal  schools,  with  58,504  normal 
student*,  sent  out  8,686«graduates  who  had  pursued  teachers'  training 
courses.  The  per  cent  of  graduates  to  the  total  number  of  normal  stu- 
dents was  14.68.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  percentage  of  graduates 
to  the  number  of  normal  students  in  other  institutions,  22,335,  was 
14.68,  then  these  colleges,  high  schools,  and  academies  must  have  grad- 
uated 3,270  normal  students.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
trained  teachers  graduated  from  the  various  institutions  enumerated 
must  have  been  about  11,805  for  the  class  of  1805. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  normal  schools  in  the  past  ten  years 
may  be  gained  by  an  inspection  of  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  number  of  schools,  instructors,  students,  and  graduates  in  1884-85 
and  in  1804-05: 

PuhUc  and  private  normal  schools. 


PuUUe  normaX  mIimJii. 

PriTMto  nonnal  aohools. 

Year. 

Schools. 

ors. 

Students.     ««J*«- 

Schools. 

ors. 

Students. 

Gradu- 
ates. 

]flB4_8S  , . . .  , , , 

131 

155 

1,234 
1,584 

26.090 

ao,49i 

8,102 
5,492 

132 
201 

M2 
1,059 

17,068 
22, 013 

1,366 

181^4-95 

3,004 
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The  Education  Eeport  for  1884-85  does  not  show  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  teachers'  training  courses  in  universities  and  colleges,  public 
and  private  high  schools.  It  can  be  stated  as  a  fact,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  pursuing 
such  courses  in  these  institutions  within  the  last  ten  years. 

PUBLIC   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  public  normal  schools  will  be  found  summarized  In 
Tables  1  to  6  in  this  chapter.  Table  1  gives  the  number  of  schools  in 
each  State  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  normal 
schools  of  each  State.  In  the  155  schools  there  were  1,584  teachers 
instructing  normal  students,  649  males  and  935  females.  There  were 
467  teachers  wholly  for  other  departments,  119  males  and  348  females. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  155  schools  was  2,051. 

The  numbers  of  students  in  several  courses  of  study  are  shown  in 
Table  2.  There  were  36,491  normal  students,  10,353  males  and  26,138 
females.  There  were  289  students  in  business  courses,  5,247  in  secondary 
grades  and  15,677  in  elementary  grades.  These  numbers  make  a  total 
of  57,704,  as  shown  in  the  third  column  of  Table  3.  There  were  1,298 
colored  normal  students  included  in  the  third  column  of  Table  2.  The 
last  column  of  Table  3  shows  that  there  were  19,461  pupils  in  the  model 
schools  connected  with  public  normal  schools.  This  number  is  not 
included  in  the  grand  total  summarized  in  the  third  column  of  Table  3. 
In  many  instances  certain  grades  in  city  systems  are  used  as  model 
schools  by  public  normals,  but  generally  the  model  schools  are  organized 
in  the  secondary  and  elementary  grades  which  belong  to  the  normal 
schools. 

Table  4  shows  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  public  normal  schools 
in  the  class  of  1895.  As  already  stated,  there  were  5,492  normal  grad- 
uates, 1,013  males  and  4,479  females.  There  were  291  graduates  in 
business  courses  and  374  in  other  courses.  Of  the  normal  graduates, 
more  than  81  i>er  cent  were  women.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the 
female  graduates  were  more  than  86  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
normal  graduates;  in  the  North  Central  Division  the  per  cent  was  74; 
in  the  South  Atlantic  nearly  85;  in  the  South  Central  67,  and  in  the 
Western  Division  nearly  90. 

The  aggregate  amount  received  by  the  155  public  normal  schools  from 
State,  county,  and  city  appropriations  for  support  for  the  year  1894-95 
was  $1,917,375,  as  shown  in  Table  5.  The  amount  received  from  tuition 
and  other  fees  was  $370,849.  Nine  States  received  $58,808  from  pro- 
ductive funds.  The  amounts  received  from  other  sources  and  unclassi- 
fied aggregated  $362,431.  A  portion  of  this  sum  should  be  distributed 
in  the  three  preceding  columns  of  Table  5,  but  it  can  not  be  properly 
apportioned  here  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  certain  schools 
rei)orted  their  income.  The  total  income  of  the  155  schools  for  the  year 
1894-95  was  $2,709,463. 
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Table  6  shows  that  119  public  normal  schools  had  libraries,  and  that 
these  libraries  contained  300,776  volumes.  The  estimated  value  of  these 
libraries  was  $369,333. 

It  appears  also  that  the  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  scientific 
apparatus  was  $14,454,275,  and  that  the  value  of  other  property  was 
$410,347. 

The  aggregate  amount  appropriated  by  States,  counties,  and  cities 
for  buildings  and  improvements  for  public  normal  schools  in  1894-95 
was  $1,003,933. 

PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  201  private  normal  schools  reporting  to  this  office  in  1895  had^ 
1,059  teachers  instructing  normal  students,  616  males  and  443  females 
(See  Table  7.)    There  were  900  other  teachers,  397  males  and  503  females 
instructing  pupils  in  other  departments.    The  total  number  of  instruct 
ors  in  the  201  schools  was  1,959. 

Table  8  shows  the  distribution  of  students  according  to  four  classes 
or  courses.  In  these  private  normal  schools  there  were  22,013  normal 
students  proper,  11,442  males  and  10,571  females.  It  will  be  noted  that 
nearly  65  per  cent  of  these  private  normal  students  are  in  the  IS'orth 
Central  Division — that  is,  14,374  of  the  22,013  students.  Indiana  alone 
had  4,494  of  these  students,  and  Ohio  2,129.  Five  States  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  had  no  private  normal  schools. 

In  the  201  private  normal  schools  there  were  5,210  students  in  busi- 
ness courses,  3,547  males  and  1,663  females.  Other  students  in  grades 
equivalent  to  secondary  or  high-school  grades  numbered  8,589.  In 
these  secondary  grades  there  were  4,568  males  and  4,021  females.  In 
the  elementary  grades  there  were  18,264  pupils,  8,990  boys  and  9,274 
girls.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  four  departments  was  54,076  stu- 
dents, 28,578  males  and  25,498  females,  as  shown  in  the  first  three 
columns  of  Table  9.  This  table  also  shows  that  there  were  1,931 
colored  students  included  in  the  enumeration  of  normal  students  in 
Table  8.  In  the  model  schools  utilized  by  the  normal  schools  3,728 
children  were  reported. 

Table  10  shows  that  there  were  3,094  graduates  from  the  normal 
departments,  1,612  males  and  1,482  females.  There  were  2,015  gradu- 
ates in  business  courses  and  1,253  in  other  courses. 

Table  11  exhibits  the  income  of  private  normal  schools  from  various 
sources.  In  sixteen  States  these  schools  received  aid  from  State, 
county,  or  city  appropriations  aggregating  $57,399.  The  aggregate 
received  from  tuition  and  other  fees,  so  far  as  reported,  was  $626,768. 
The  amount  received  from  productive  funds  by  schools  in  sixteen  States 
was  $40,404.  The  amount  received  from  other  sources  and  unclassified 
was  $386,095.  The  incomes  of  the  201  schools  for  the  year  1894-95,  so 
far  as  reported,  aggregated  $1,110,666. 

The  value  of  buildings  and  other  property  owned  by  private  normal 
schools  is  shown  in  Table  12.    Of  the  201  schools  147  were  reported  as 
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Laving  libraries.  These  libraries  contained  180,873  volames  of  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $148,144.  The  aggregate  value  of  buildings,  grounds, 
scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  was  $5,905,421.  The  value  of  endowments 
and  other  property  reported  by  schools  in  twenty  States  was  $839,243, 
and  the  value  of  bene&ctions  received  during  the  year  1894-95  was 
$254,001. 

The  i)er  cent  of  male  and  female  students  and  the  per  cent  of  gradu- 
ates to  the  number  of  normal  students,  for  public  and  for  private  normal 
schools  in  each  State  may  be  learned  from  an  inspection  of  Table  13. 
In  the  public  normal  schools  the  per  cent  of  male  students  was  only 
28.37,  while  in  the  private  normal  schools  the  per  cent  of  males  was 
51.98. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NORMAL.  STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  pursuing  teachers'  training  courses  in  other 
institutions  than  normal  schools  is  shown  in  Table  14.  In  192  colleges 
and  universities  there  were  C,402  normal  students.  In  433  public  high 
schools  there  were  6,809  normal  students,  2,007  males  and  4,802  females. 
In  458  private  high  schools  there  were  9,124  such  students,  3,900  males 
and  5,224  females.  The  total  number  of  normal  students  in  the  three 
classes  of  institutions  was  22,335. 

Table  15  recapitulates  the  totals  of  preceding  tables,  exhibiting  the 
number  of  normal  students  in  each  of  the  five  classes  of  institutions. 
The  last  column  shows  the  total  number  of  normal  students  in  the 
United  States  as  reported  to  this  office  to  be  80,839. 

RBVIEVr  OF  PUBLIC  NORMAL   SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  public  normal  schools  for  the  past  five  years  are 
reviewed  in  Tables  IC  to  21.  Table  16  shows  the  number  of  schools, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  normal  departments  in 
each  State  reported  to  this  ofiice  each  year  from  1891  to  1895.  The 
number  of  schools  increased  from  131  in  1891,  to  155  in  1895.  Table  17 
shows  the  number  of  normal  students  and  the  number  of  normal  grad- 
uates each  year  for  five  years.  Table  18  shows  the  number  of  each  sex 
in  the  normal  departments  each  year.  Table  10  exhibits  the  number 
of  teachers  and  students  in  the  other  departments.  Table  20  shows 
the  amounts  appropriated  by  States,  counties,  and  cities  for  tlie 
snpi>ort  of  these  public  normal  schools  each  year.  The  aggregate  in 
1890-91  was  $1,285,700,  and  in  1894-95  it  was  $1,917,375.  The  public 
appropriations  for  buildings  and  improvements  for  each  of  the  five 
yeai's  are  shown  in  Table  21. 

NORMAL   STUDENTS   IN   COLLEGES   AND   UT^IVERSITIES. 

More  than  200  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States 
now  offer  courses  of  study  designe<l  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers.    In  27  of  these  institutions  there  are 
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oi^auizcd  departmentB  of  pedagogy  maiutainiDg  courses  of  sindy  for 
teachers  leading  to  degrees. 

In  1800  there  were  3,414  students  in  114  universities  and  colleges 
pursaiug  courses  of  study  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In 
1801  the  number  of  such  students  was  3,078.  For  the  scholastic  year 
1802-03  there  were  5^232  students  training  as  teachers  in  155  such 
institutions.  In  1803-04  the  number  had  increased  to  5,500  students 
in  173  universities  and  colleges.  For  the  year  1804-05  the  list  of  insti- 
tutions had  increased  to  102  and  the  number  of  normal  students  to 
6,402.  In  the  following  table  is  given  a  list  of  universities  and  col- 
leges which  have  in  the  past  three  years  reported  students  in  teachers' 
training  courses.  The  number  of  students  reported  for  each  year  is 
given.  Institutions  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  have  departments  of 
pedagogy,  but  did  not  in  every  instance  report  pedagogical  students 
separately. 

CoHegeB  and  univenitiei  repcriinff  itudenta  in  teachera'  trarning  courses. 


Loeation. 


Alabama. 


Bloantiix'illo . 

Lafajetto 

Selma 

Gadsden 

Tuacaloosa  . . 


Arkansas, 


Arkadelplila 

ClarkBTille 

Little  Rock 

Do 

Do 

Honniain  Home. 
Conway 

Do 


California. 


Berkeley 

College  City 

lioe  Aueeles 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Santa  Knaa 

Stanford  Univoraity . 

Woodbrldge 

San  Jose 


Colorado. 


Boulder... 
DelNoter. 


IHstriet  qf  Columbia. 


Waahington . 
Do.T 


Florida. 


Leeabnrg. 
St.  Leo.... 
DeLand.. 


Institatlon. 


Blount  College 

Lafayette  College 

Selna  Univeraity 

Jones  College  for  Young  Ladies. 
Central  Female  College 


Ouachita  Baptiat  Con#p» 

Arkanaas  Cumberland  College. . . 

Arkanaaa  Baptist  College 

Little  Kock  University 

Philander  Smith  College 

Mountain  Uome  Baptist  College. 

Central  Baptist  College 

Uendrix  College 


Normal  students. 


1893. 1  1S04. 1  1805. 


20 
150 


40 


ITnirewity  of  Californ ia ♦ 

Pierce  Christian  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

California  College 

Tbroop  Polvtecbnic  Institute 

Pacific  Methodist  CoRege 

Leland  Stanford,  jr.,  University*. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College 

College  of  Notre  Daino 


University  of  Colorado  *. . 
College  of  the  South weat.. 


Gallaudet  College 

Howard  University  . 


OeoTffia. 


Atlanta 

Sonth  Atlanta. 
AtlauU 


Plorida  Conference  College. 

St.  Leo  Military  College 

John  B.  Stotaon  University. 


Atlanta  University — 

Clark  University 

Morris  Brown  College . 


10 


17 

15 

0 

44 

40 

10 

17 

40 

17 

17 

8 

12 

3 

71 

11 

7 

100 
16 


3 
18 


158 
U 
85 


90 


25 


5 
188 


83 


20 
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Colleges  and  univerHties  reporting  students  in  teachers*  training  courses — Continaed. 


Location. 


Georgia — Continued . 


Birmingham . . 
Gainesville  . . . 

Lagrange 

Maoon 

Hilledgeville  . 
Wrighteville.. 

Bnford 


Ittinoii, 


Abingdon 

Carlinville... 

Carthage 

Champaign  . . 

Cbicaeo 

EflingDam  ... 
Evanston  — 

Fulton 

Hoopeston . . . 
Kaperville... 

Quincy 

Kock  Island.. 
Upper  Alton . 
Weatfleid.... 
Jacksonville. 

Knoxville 

Lake  Forest . 
Elmhurst 


Indian  Territory. 

Bacono 

Indiana. 


Bloonungton . 

Hanover 

Meroin 

MooroHHill.. 
Rldgcville... 
Upland 


Iowa. 


Charles  City 

College  Springs. 

Dea«Moines 

HoTiKiiiton 

Inaianolft 

Iowa  City 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Do 

Mount  Vernon.. 

Sioux  City 

Storm  Lake 

Toledo 

Fayette.... 

Waverly... 


Kamas. 


Baldwin  .... 
Dodge  City . 
Enterprise.. 

Holton 

Lawrence... 
Lecompton  . 
Lindsborg . . 

OtUwa 

Salina 

Sterling  .... 
Wichita.... 
Winfleld.... 
Oswego 


Kentucky. 

Berea 

Bowling  Green 


Institution. 


Methodist  Episcopal  College , 

Georgia  Female  Seminary 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Mercer  University 

Geor^a  Normal  and  Industrie  College. 

Nannie  Loa  Warthen  College 

Sonthem  Female  College 

Bnford  College 


Hedding  College 

Blackburn  University 

Carthage  College 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Chicago* 

Austin  College 

Northwestern  University* 
Northern  Illinois  College  . . 

Greer  College > 

Northwestern  College |      12 

Chaddock  College 


Normal  students. 


1893.    1894.    1895. 


122 


35 


August^ana  College 

Shurtleff  College 

Westfleld  College 

Illinois  Female  College 

St.  Mary's  School 

Lake  Forest  University 

Proseminar  der  Evangel  Synode  von  N,  A. 


12 


Indian  University  , 


Indiana  University* . . . . 

Hanover  College 

Union  Christian  College. 

Moores  Hill  College 

Kidgevillo  CoUc^e 

Taylor  University 


Charles  City  College 

Amity  College 

Drake  University 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  Colleffo 

State  Univereity  of  Iowa* 

German  College 

J  owa  Wesleyan  University  . . . 

Cornell  College 

University  of  the  Northwest. 

Buona  Vista  College 

Western  College. 


22 

30 

858 

8 

2i 


Upper  Iowa  University. 
War  • 


artbnrg  College. 


Baker  University 

Soule  College 

Central  College 

Campbell  University 

University  of  Kansas  * 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University . 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Wichita  University 

Southwest  Kansaa  College  .... 
Oswego  College  for  Women . . . , 


Berea  College. . 
Potter  College . 


45 


32 


158 


17 


10 


5 

18 

104 

15 

25 


19 


29 


7  2 

....^       48 

'io'i      66 


10 


4 

227 


10 


U 

27 

152 

18 


22 
7 
64 
12 


110 


30 

4 
18 


17 
5 


19 


47 
98 


50 


38 
49 
88 


66 


6 
5 
64 
20 
83 
21 


49 
20 
8 


27 
18 
60 
12 


18 
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Colleges  and  univerBitiea  reporting  sttMlenta  in  ieachera*  training  courses — Contiuiied. 


Location. 


Kentucky— Contimied . 


Colombia 

DanylUe 

Glasgow 

Hairodsbnrff... 
Hopkinsvilie  . . 

Lanoastor 

Killersburg  ... 
Harrodsbnrg  . . 

Owenaboro 

Riobmond 

Winchester — 
Wiliiamabnrg  . 


Louisiana. 


New  Orleans.. 

Do 

Mansfield.... 
Convent , 


Maine. 


KentsHill 

Maryland. 

Baltimore 

Monnt  St.  Marys 


Maesachusetts. 


Cambridge  . 
Worcester . . 
Wellesley  .. 


Michigan. 


Institution. 


Colnmbia  Cbristian  College. . . . 

Caldwell  College 

Liberty  College 

Daughters  College 

South  Kentucky  College 

Garrard  College 

Miliersbnrg  Female  College  . .. 

Young  Laoles'  College 

Owensboro  Female  College 

Centml  University 

Winchester  Female  Colleee  ... 
Williamsburg  Fenude  College . 


New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Mansfield  Female  College 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 


Maine  Wesleyan  Female  College. 


Morgan  College 

Mount  St.  Marys  College. 


Normal  students. 


1893.    1894.    1805. 


47 


124 
8 


6 

146 


Harvard  University* 

Clark  University I       3 

Wellesley  College I      21 


Adrian  College . 
Albion  College  . 
Alma  College. 


Adrian 

Albion 

Alma ■ 

Ann  Arbor !  Uuiversity^f  Michigan. 

Benzonla '  Benzonia  College 

Hillsdale I  Hillsdale  College 

Olivet Olivet  College ^ . 

Grand  Kapids i  Western  Michigan  College. 


Minnesota. 


Excelsior 

Minneapolis 

St.  Peter 

Winnebago  City 

New  Ulm Dr.  Martin  Cuther  College 


Northwestern  Christian  College . 

University  of  Minnesota  * 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 

Parker  College. 


Mishissippi. 

Daleville 

Holly  Springs 

University 

Columbus 

Oxford 

Pontotoc 


80 


Cooper- Tlnddleston  College 13 

Rust  University j 

University  of  Missisflippi* 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College 

Union  Female  College 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

Ton^aloo Tongaloo  University 

Meridian East  Mississippi  Female  College 

Woodville |  Edward  McGehee  College 


15  >       35 


106 
""b 


Missouri. 


I 


I 


Albany i  Central  Christian  College 


Do 
Bowling  Green 

Cameron 

Canton 

Carthage 

Colnmbia 

Edinburg 

Lawson 

Tarkio 

Trenton 


Northwest  Missouri  College |      20 

PikeCoUege 16 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 26 

Christian  University ' 

Carthage  Collegiate  Institute. 


Unirersity  of  the  State  of  Missouri* 

Grand  River  Christian  Union  College 

Presbyterian  College  of  Upper  Missouri. 
Tarkio  College. 


Avalon  College '      45 


18  <  10 
70  I  87 
27  20 


13  , 
20  I 
60    . 

18 ; 


I 

5I 
72  i 
18 


67 


8  I. 
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Colleges  and  univerailUa  reporting  atudenta  in  leachera*  training  courses — Continned. 


Location. 


Jf  154011  ri— Continued 


'IV'aiTcnton Central  Weslojan  College. 

Fulton Synodical  Female  College. 


Institution. 


St.  Charles. 


Nebraska. 


Bellevue , 

Bethany 

Crete 

Fairflold 

Neligh 

University  Ploco. 
York 


Xevada. 


Beno 

New  Mexico. 
Albuquerque 


yew  Tork. 


Ithaca 

New  York 

Do 

Sknira 

Alfred  Center  . 
Byraouse 


yorth  Carolina. 


Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Guilford  College 

Raleigh 

Kutherford  College . 

Salisbury 

Lenoir 

Loulflbnrg 


North  Dakota. 


St.  Charles  College. 


Univcrtiity  of  OmabA 

Cotnor  University 

Doane  College 

Fairfield  College 

Gates  CoUese 

Nebraska  W esleyaa  University . 
York  College 


State  University  of  Nevada. . 


University  of  New  Mexico  - 


Cornell  University* 

Columbia  College* 

University  of  the  Cnty  of  New  York* 

Elmira  College 

Alfnd  University 

Syracuse  University 


University  of  North  Carolina* . 

Biddle  Cniversity 

Guilford  Collpce 

Shaw  University 

Kutherford  College 

Livingstone  College 

Davenport  Female  College 

Louisburg  Female  College 


Fargo Fargo  College 

University University  of  North  Dakota.. 


Ohio. 


Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Athens 

Berea 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Findlav 

Hillsboro 

Hiram 

Hopedale 

Lima 

New  Concord 

Richmond 

Tiffin 

Westerville 

"West  Farmington  . 

"Wilberforce 

Yellow  Springs . . . . 

Marietta 

Glendale 


Buchtcl  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashlnnd  University 

Ohio  University* 

Baldwin  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wealeyan  University. 

Findlrty  College 

II  illsboro  (jollege 

Hiram  College 

Hopedale  Normal  College. . 

Lima  College 

MuHkingum  College 

liiohmoud  College 

Heidelberg  University 

( )tterbein  University 

Fanninjii ton  College 

AVllberforce  University ... 

Autioch  College 

Marietta  College, 
Gleudale  Feouue 


Normal  students. 


1893.    1894.    1895. 


10 


12 


15 


40 


63 


134 


25 


28 


21 


74 


50 


10 


College. 


Oregon. 

Philomath '  Philomath  College 

Salem ;  Willamette  University  . 

University  Park i  Portland  University 

Forest  Grove I  Pacific  College 


Pennsylvania.  \ 

Annville '  Lebanon  Valley  College  . 

Collegeville |  Uraiuus  College 


12 


10 


40 


12 


40 
28 
189 
10 
53 
7 


12 


24 
135 


105 


10 
43 
13 
28 
51 
50 


07 

4 


81 


00 

80 


175 


53 


25 


13 
8 


19 
80 
35 
73 
11 
59 


74 
10 


10 
25 


J  07 
76 


10 
31 


0 

27 
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C&flegea  and  Hniver$iUe$  repartinff  aittdenU  in  tcacher-t'  irminiuff  cioicr«0f~Continiied. 


Location. 


Pennrylrania^CoaiinneA. 

OreeoTille ^.««..*.. 

Jefferson .«^«^. 

Ifewlterlin 

PhUaclclphia 

Do 

Pittsburg 

Cbamliersbnrg 

Allentown 

Beatty 

Tolfist 

IXhode  I$land. 

Providcnco 

South  Carolina. 

Colnmbfa 

l>o 

Oraneebnrg  

Due^'ont 

Union 

WilllMMton — 

South  Dakota. 

SMt  Pierre 

Hot  Kpdnga 

"Mitcbfll 

Kedlield 

Tennessee. 

Hftrri  man 

UiwjMoo  College — .. 

Hnntin^on 

Do 

JCilUgau 

'Mossy  Creek 

JTMhvaie 

Do 

Do ^ 

Do 

fiewanee  — 

t»pencer 

Smoetwaiter 

TTaabini^ton  College 

Oolonbia 

liogersvilla 

bOBMF^yiie  .....••••••.•••..• 

Chattanooga.. 

McKemio 

BrowjMTJllo 

Pnlaaki 

Texoi. 

Awthi 

Brenliam 

Kffvwnwood 

Campbell 

Fort  Worth 

Marshall 

Tehnacana 

Waco 

Sherman 

Bonham  

Utah. 

Logan 

Saft  Lake  City 

Virginia. 

Bridgowator 

Kewmarket 

Williamsburg 


Institution. 


Xomial  stndents. 


1893.  '  1804.  I  1805. 


ThkdCoUeee 

MonongaheJa  College 

CertralPennsyl  vaatia  College 

Central  High  School 

University  of  Pennsylvania  * 

DnqnesDo  College 

Wilson  Collesre - 

Muhlenberg  College 

St.  Viucent  College... 

Volant  College ••..« 


Brown  University* 


Allen  University 

South  Ciirolina  College  * 

Clatlin  I'niversity 

Dae  West  Female  College  — 

Clifford  Seminary 

WilUamatun  Female  College.. 


Pierre  University  .. 
Black  Hills  CoUega. 
Dakota  University  . 
Bedfleld  College.... 


24  I 
144 
30 


40 


5 
17 
70 
56  i 


American  Temperance  University. 

Hi  wasae  College ^...... 

-Bootfaem  Normal  UniversHy 

KnoxviileOoU^e. 

University  of  Tennessee* 

H<llUg»sCQUi^ge 

Carsou  and  l^ewraan  College 

Central  TeMieasce  CoUe^a. 

Fisk  University 

Eesflr  WiSiaus  Dvi  versity 

University  of  Nashville 

University  of  thetSoQbh.. 

Burrilt  College 

6weetw«t(>r<jAllege 

Washiufiton  Culiogo 

Colnmibia  Athenieum 

Uogtirevillo  Synodical  College 

ftemervHle  Pomale  Institute 

U.  B.  Grant  Univeni^ 

BetlH4  College 

Brownsville  Feauile  Colkige  >..^.^. 
21artin  College 


SO 
16 
29 
20 
30 

"ioi' 

55 


Unfrersltyof  Texas* ..«. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  College . 

Howard  Payne  College 

Henry  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

Wiley  University 

Trinity  University 

Paul  Qninn  College 

Austin  College 

Carlton  College 


Brigham  Young  College . 
Umvoraity  of  Utah 


Bridgewater  College 

Poly technio  Institute 

William  and  Mary  College  . 


23 


14 


203 


28 


45  I      66 


20 


10 
8  I 
10  I 
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ColUgea  and  univerHtiea  reporting  students  in  teachers^  training  courves— ContiDued. 


Location. 


Fir^nio— Continned. 

Lynchburg 

Staunton 

'Wiochester 

WMhington, 

Burton 

Dnnlap 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Vancouver 

Walla  Walla 

Colfax 

Wut  Virginia. 

Barboursville 

Morgantown 

Wiscomin. 

OalesTiUe 

Madison 

Ripon  

Watertown 

Fox  I^ke 

Wyoming. 
Laramie ' 


Institution. 


Randolph-Maoon  Wonum'a  College*. 

Wealeyan  Female  Institute 

Valley  Female  College.'. 


Vashon  Collese 

University  of  Seattle 

University  of  Washington  * 
Piiget  Sound  University..,. 
St.  James  College 


Whitman  College. 
Colfax  College .... 


Barboursville  College 

West  Virginia  University* 


Gale  College 

University  of  Wisconsin *- 

Ripon  CoAego 

Northweateru  University  . 
Downer  College 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Normal  students. 


1893.    18M.    1806 


14 


60 


28 


151 


21 


20 
6 

107 
88 
U 
12 


21 
20 


14 


20 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  PEDAGOGY. 

The  twenty-seven  institutions  in  the  preceding  list  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  offer  professional  training  to  teachers  in  regularly  organized 
departments  of  pedagogy.  The  courses  of  study  usually  extend  over 
the  four  years  and  lead  to  degrees  equivalent  to  other  college  first 
degrees.  In  a  few  instances  post-graduate  courses  are  offered.  At  the 
head  of  the  department  is  generally  a  professor  of  pedagogy.  The 
subject  is  usually  treated  in  five  or  more  courses  or  subdivisions,  such 
as  practical  pedagogy,  school  organization  and  supervision,  history  of 
education,  theory  of  education,  and  educational  systems.  Seminary 
work  is  provided  for  in  nearly  all  the  institutions  named.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  given  a  synopsis  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  depart- 
ments of  pedagogy  in  each  of  the  twenty-seven  institutions  mentioned. 
The  courses  are  not  in  all  cases  arranged  as  here  indicated,  but  the 
synopsis  includes  all  the  subjects  offered  in  the  departments  of  peda- 
gogy in  these  colleges  and  universities. 
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Synopois  of  courses  in  dcparimcnia  of 


Institution. 


Practical  pedagogy. 


School  organization  and 
BUpervision. 


History  of  education. 


University  of  Call- 
fomia,  Jlerkeloy, 
Cal. 


Leland  Stanford 
Junior  Univer- 
sity, Stanford 
University,  Cal. 


Practice  of  teaching:  3 
hours  n.  week  are  de- 
voted to  lecturea  and 
text-booV;  3  hours  to 
the  observation  of  teach- 
ing in  schools,  second 
term. 


University  of  Colo- 
r  a  d  o ,  Boulder, 
Colo. 


University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 


Methods  of  teaching  sub- 
jects in  elementary 
schools,  2  J  tours,  first 
semester:  This  course 
deals  with  common 
school  Bubjecta,  their 
I  efljcacy,  their  relative 
importance,  and  their 
cooidiuation. 
Metliods  of  teaching 
subjects  ia  secondary 
schools,  2  hours,  second 
semester;  consists  of 
lectures  and  lessons  on 
the  place  of  various  sub- 
jects in  A  course  of  lib- 
eral study,  and  dealing 
with  textbooks,  class- 
room raanagoment,  and 
general  questions  of 
method. 


School  supervision: 
Text-book,  supple- 
mented  by  lectures  on 
the  organization,  grad- 
ing, and  management 
of  schools,  schoolstatis- 
tics,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  high 
schools,  2  hours  per 
week,  first  term ;  visita- 
tion of  schools,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  observ- 
ingmethods  of  organiza- 
tion, grfiding,  and  man- 
agement, 3  hours  per 
week,  first  term. 

School  organization  and 
supervision,  2  hours, 
second    semester:   A 

.  coniparativo  study  of 
the  organization  and 
management  of  schools, 
with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining tho  influences — 
political,  sociaU  and 
pedogogical— that  aifoct 
the  formation,  growth, 
and  vitality  of  Bchools. 


History  of  education : 
Earlier  periods  to  tho 
time  of  Koussean ;  text- 
bdok  and  readings, 
supplemented  by  lec- 
tures, 3  hours,  first 
term;  the  latest  period, 
from  the  time  of  Kous- 
seau  to  the  present, 
textbook  and  readings, 
3  hours,  second  term. 


History  of  civilization  in 
Europe :  Deals  with  th« 
historical  development 
of  man's  political,  reli- 
gious, industrial,  social, 
and  moral  ideals,  and 
his  attempts  to  realize 
them  through  eduja- 
tion,  2  hours,  both  se- 
mesters. 

Intellectual  development 
of  America :  Deals  wit  h 
the  successive  steps  in 
our  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  shown  in  our 
schools,  literature,  jour- 
nals, and  social  ami  the- 
ological movements,  2 
hours,  both  semesters, 
Kousseau  and  I'esta- 
lozzi,  2  hours. 

History  of  pedagogy 
(Com  pay  re  and  lee- 
turee) ;  history  of  peda- 
gogy, advanced  ( David- 
son', Laurie,  Quick, 
etc.),  first  semester. 


History  of  education : 
Pre-Christian  educa- 
tion in  the  Orient;  in- 
finenoo  of  Christianity 
on  ed  ucational  ideas 
and  practices:  Aris- 
totle and  Greek  educa- 
tion; Qnintilian  and 
Roman  education ;  early 
Christian  education; 
mediaeval  schools;  tho 
rise  of  universities; 
Luther  and  the  Reform- 
ers as  educators;  Co- 
men  ius,  Rousseau,  Pes- 
talozzi,  Frobel,  Her- 
bart ;  educational  democ- 
racv,  including  tho  rise 
and  development  of 
the  school  systems  of 
G  erm  an  y ,  ]b}  u  g  1  a  n  d 
France,  and  the  United 
States;  tlio  shifting 
emphasis  in  educa- 
tional thought  and 
practice  will  be  care- 
fully examined;  study 
of  some  important  un- 
settled i>n>blem8  of  edu- 
cation, first  term,  sum- 
mer quarter. 
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Tboory  of  edncation. 


TheofTrofcdacaiioD:  Lectures  on 
recpnt  views  of  tho  f^eiieral 
theory  of  edncation .  Criticifini 
of  tliefto  views  auil  diacnsftion 
of  tlicir  bearing  np«n  tho  prac- 
tical work  of  sohooK  4  hours, 
first  term. 

Pliilo8ox)liy  of  education. 


Stndy  ef  odocational  classicii,  2 
boiirss  both  semestern:  A  crit- 
ical aud  liintorical  study  of  tho 
works  on  oducation  by  Aschani, 
BacoiL,  Milton,  Locke,  Bponcor, 
and  c»tiier8. 


Xdticationol  psycholoj^jr  (McLd- 
Ian,  Sully,  etc.),  first  eemester. 

General  tlioory  of  cdueatiou 
(Compayre),  second  sementer. 
Educaiioual  n;  as  tor  pieces 
(Locke's  Thoughts  on  liUloca- 
tiou,  Lance's  Apperception. 
Spencer's  ISdncation),  secoua 
semester.  Philosophy  of  KAvl- 
cation  (Kosenkranz,  Bain,  Uer- 
bart,  etc.),  second  semestor. 

Laurie's  Institutes  of  Education. 
Special  topics  to  bo  considered 
are :  Kducutional  valncs ;  coordi- 
natioaef  stadies;  child  study: 
apperception;  interest;  ethical 
and  religions  element  in  educa- 
tion ;  suggested  lines  of  experi- 
ment open  to  teachers  to  ad- 
vanco  educational  knowledge 
and  practice,  first  term,  sum- 
mer quarter. 

General  pMlagogy :  I>Dve1opiiH»t 
of  certain  phases  of  German 
psychological  thonglifc  and  tho 
resulting  principles  of  peda- 
gogy, autumn  quarter. 

Tho' psychological  and  pedagog- 
ical principles  of  Pestalozxi 
and  Herbart,  winter  onarter. 

Heveloproent  of  Engliah  peda- 
g/oey*  •prinff  quarter. 

General  principles  of  pedagogy, 
with  special  reference  to  Ameri- 
can education,  summer  quar- 
ter. 


Educational  systems. 


Seminary,  etc. 


School  systems:  Studies  on  their 
origin  and  development,  and  a 
comparative  view  of  education 
in  the  leading  States  of  Europe 
and  America,  2  hours,  second 
term. 


Comparative  study  of  European 
school  systems,  1  hour,  second 
semester:  Lectures  and  com- 
parative studies  on  tho  school 
systems  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland. 


Seminary  for  the  study  of  ape* 
cinl  problems  in  edueation,  2 
hours,  both  terms.  Gi'oduate 
seminary  for  tho  systematic 
study  of  child  life.  Biological 
avHpects  of  education,  primarily 
for  graduate  students. 


Seminary  devoted  to  particular 
studies  in  education,  2  hours, 
both  semesters. 

Psychology  of  childhood,  2 
hours,  both  semesters:  Deals 
with  tho  nhysioal,  intellectual, 
and  uioitui  development  of  chil- 
dren :  consists  of  original 
studios  on  children,  of  statis- 
tical studies  on  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  souses,  emotions, 
etc.,  and  of  studies  in  tho  lit- 
erature of  tho  subject. 


Tho  work  of  tho  seminar  will 
be  conducted  in  two  sections, 
oacJi  meeting  2  liours  per  week. 
Ill  one  section  the  work  will  b« 
of  A  theoretical  character,  em- 
bracing in  tiio  autumn  quaiier 
an  introduction  to  modem  Ger- 
man pedagogy,  witli  readings 
from  Pestalozzi's  selected 
works;  in  the  wiutvr  quarter, 
Herbert  Spencer's  Education, 
with  tho  portions  of  the  psy- 
ekkc^gy  and  data  of  ethics  on 
wbicli  it  is  based,  and  in  tho 
spring  quarter,  Uerbart's  meta- 
pnysios  and  phychology  as  a 
oasis  for  his  pedagogical  writ- 
ings. Tho  work  of  the  other 
section  will  take  the  form  of 
conferences  upon  practical 
questions,  conducted  with  the 
aid  of  rci)orts,  theses,  and  dls*  ^ 
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Synopsis  of  courses  in  departments  of  pedagogy 


Institntion 


Northwestern  Uni- 
versity,  Evftnston, 
111. 


Indianu  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 


State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 


Universitv  of  Kan- 
8  a  B ,  JLawrence, 
Kans. 


Harvard  Univer- 
sity,   Cambrid  go, 


Practical  pedagogy. 


Mass. 


Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


University  of  Mich- 
'gan,  /         '   ' 
lich. 


igan,  Ann  Arbor, 


University  of  Min- 
nesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


University  of  Mis 
sissf  "  ' 

■ity, 


sissi^i,    Univer* 


Teaoliing  and  govern- 
ing: Methods  of  in- 
struction and  general 
schoolroom  pracuce,  in- 
eluding  sanitation.  (5 
hours  a  week,  winter). 

Secondary  education: 
Organization  of  courses 
of  study  and  methods  of 
instruction  in  second- 
ary schools;  report  of 
the  committoo  often.  (3 
hours  a  week,  spring.) 

Methods  of  instruction, 
half  second  terra,  daily. 


Methods  of  teaching 
science  in  elementary 
and  secondary  echoold: 
About  10  exercises  for 
each  of  tlie  following 
subjects :  Physics, chem- 
istry, physical  geogra- 
pl%,  botany,  zoology, 
physiology,  mathemat- 
ics. 

Methods,  devices,  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  child  stuay, 
school  hygiene. 


The  arts  of  teaching  and 
governing,  metbods  of 
instruction  and  general 
schoolroom  practice, 
school  hygiene,  school 
law,  4  hours,  first  se- 
mester ;  Com  payre's  Lec- 
tures on  Pedagogy. 

Methodology:  General 
arrangements  of  sub- 
ject-matter in  courses  of 
study ;  proper  orders  in 
the  presentation  of  the 
several  subjects;  con- 
duct of  recitations. 
YisiUtion  of  schools. 

Baldwin's  Art  of  School 
Management:  Manage- 
ment of  schools,  meth- 
ods of  discipline,  class 
tactics,  school  apparatus, 
and  other  appliances. 


School  organization  and 
supervision. 


School  supervision:  A 
study  ot  scnool  manaKO- 
ment,  the  art  of  grading 
schools,  and  the  art  of 
arranging  courses  of 
study,  5  iiours  a  week, 
spring.  Text  books: 
Cnapt«^rs  on  School  Su- 

gervision,  Payne :  School 
upervisioii.  Pickard. 


School  law,  first  half 
term,  daily ;  school  man- 
agement, half  second 
term,  daily,  school 
supervision,  half  first 
term,  daily. 

Organization  and  manage- 
ment of  public  schools 
and  ac'aaemies,  super- 
vision, courses  of  study, 
and  instruction,  twice  a 
week. 


Supervision  and  admin- 
istration. 


Gieneral  school  manage- 
ment, the  art  of  grading 
and  arranging  courses 
of  study,  Ihe  conduct 
of  institutes,  etc.; 
Payne's  Chapters  o  u 
School  Supervision,  3 
hours,  first  semester. 

School  government  and 
organization ;  school  hy> 
giene. 


Pickard's  School  Super- 
vision:  Organisation 
and  management  of 
graded  schools;  duties 
of   superintendent  and 


History  of  education. 


Comimyre's  History  of 
Education,  Quick's  Es> 
says  on  Educational 
Reformers,  Gill's  Sys- 
tems of  education, 
Boone's  Education  in 
the  United  States,  2 
hours. 

First  year:  Education  in 
Greece,  Rome,  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  East,  es- 
pecially Palestine;  the 
rise  of  Christian 
schools ;  the  reforms  of 
Charlemagne;  the  con- 
fluenco  of  Greek,  Bo- 
man,  Hebrew,  Arable, 
and  Teutonic  culture; 
the  rise  of  universities ; 
the  Reformers,  daily. 

Second  year:  History  of 
education  in  America. 

Compayre's  History  of 
Pedagogy,  Quick's  Ed- 
ucational Reformera,  2 
hours  a  week,  iUl  and 
winter. 


History    of  education, 
daily,  second  term. 


History  of  education  and 
reforms. 


Compayre's  History  of 
Education,  3  hours,  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 


Ancient  education ;  medl- 
seval  and  modem  theo- 
ries. 


Compayre's  History  of 
Pedagogy,  6  hours  per 
week,  first  term. 
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in  certain  univerniies  and  colleges — Continued. 


Theory  of  edncAtion. 


Principles  of  ednoation :  Rooper'B 
Apperception,  De6armo*B  Es- 
sentiAls  of  Method.  Laurie's 
Institutes  of  Bducation,  Com- 
payre's  Lectures  on  Pedag;offy, 
Lange*8  Apperception,  £^r- 
bart's  Science  of  £dacation,  2 
hours. 

Socond  year:  History  of  Methods 
and  tlie  Science  of  Education.- 
History  of  Kecent  Pedagogical 
Questions— The  Humanities; 
Technical  Education;  The 
Training  of  Teachers;  Child 
Study;  The  Coordination  of 
Studies;  The  Teaching  of  Sci- 
ence; Research,  etc.— daily. 


Philosophy  of  education,    half 
first  term,  daily. 


History  of  educational  theories 
and  practices,  twice  a  week. 
Introduction  to  educational 
theorv,  discussion  of  educa- 
tional principles,  once  a  week. 


Educational  psychology,  princi- 
ples of  c-aucatfon. 


Theoretical  and  critical  peda- 
gogy: Tlie  principles  underly- 
ing the  art  of  teaching  and  gov- 
erning, 4  hours,  second  semes- 
ter.   * 

Great  exponents  of  educational 
thought  and  practice:  A  his- 
torical and  expoaitory  course, 
1  hour,  second  semester. 

fke  History  of  education;  Philos- 
ophy of  education:  Purpose 
and  end  in  education  in  relation 
to  the  individual  and  to  society ; 
mental  development,  physiolog- 
ically considered:  order  of  men- 
tal derelopment  in  its  relation 
to  subject-matter  of  study. 

Palmer's  Science  of  Education,  3 
hours  per  week,  second  term; 
psvchology  of  childhood;  ap- 
plied psycnology  (Baldwin). 


Second    year:    Foreign  and 
American  school  systema. 


An  examination  of  the  State 
and  city  aystemaof  the  United 
States,  3  hours  a  week,  winter. 


Comparative  study  of  eduoa- 
tional  systems,  half  first  term, 
daily. 


Seminary,  etc. 


Seminary:  Essays  and  discus- 
sions on  topics  suggested  by 
previous  studies  in  history  ana 
principles  of  education. 


Seminary  work  and  research: 
Study  of  the  anatomy  and  phy  si  • 
ology  of  the  central  nervous 
system— memory,  growth,etc — 
or  what  may  be  called  physio- 
logical pedagogica;  school  hy- 
giene and  comparative  pay* 
chology,  especially  child  atudy, 
daily. 


The  seminary  will  afford  on  o]>- 
portunity  for  the  investigation 
of  selected  subjects  2  hours  a 
week  during  the  year. 


Organization  of  schools  in  dif- 
ferent countries ;  t  y  p  i  c  a  1 
schools  and  special  founda- 
tions ;  motor  education,  includ- 
ing manual  training,  physical 
education,  etc.;  ide^s;  higher 
education. 

Comparative  studv  of  edncn- 
tional  systems,  domestic  and 
foreign,  2  hours,  second  se- 
mester. 


National,  State,  and  local  school 
systems. 


County,  city,  State,  and  national 
school  systems. 


Seminary:  Aims,  organization, 
equipment,  and  methods  of  ed- 
ucation, moro  particularly  of 
secondary  ednoation,  once  a 
week. 


The  work  of  the  seminary,  once 
a  week  throughout  the  year, 
will  be,  for  the  most  part, 
adapted  to  individual  students. 


Seminary :  Study  and  discussion 
of  special  topics  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  ednoation,  2 
hours,  second  semester. 


Seminars  will  be  offered  weekly 
during  the  year  for  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  special  educational 
problems,  philosophies,  and 
classics,  as  the  interests  of  stu- 
dents suggest. 


Seminary,  1  hour  per  week. 
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Synopait  of  courses  in  departments  of  pedagogy 


Institatioo. 


XlBiversity  of  Mis- 
sissippitUniTersi- 
ty.  MU».— Cont'd. 


UniverBity  of  the 
State  of  Missouri, 
Columbift,  Mo. 


Cornell  Univorsity, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Columbia     College, 

Now  rork,N.Y. 


Now  York  Univer- 
sitv,  New    York, 

N.  Y. 


Practical  pedagogy. 


3  hours  per  week,  first 
term.  Brooks's  Normal 
Methods  of  Teaching,  3 
hoars  per  week,  second 
term. 


At  Teachers'  College: 
Study  of  children,  2 
hours. 

Methods  of  teaching  in 
the  elementary  school, 
1^  hours;  methods  of 
leaching  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  2  hours, 
second  term:  metkoda 
of  teaching  niatory  in 
secondary  schools,  3 
hours,  first  term ;  meth- 
ods of  teaching  science 
in  cieracntary  and  sec- 
ondary' schools,  3  hours ; 
methods  of  teaching 
manual  training  in  ele- 
mentary and  second- 
ary schools,  4  hours; 
methods  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  1  hour ; 
methods  of  toaching 
French  nnd  German,  1 
Iiour;  methods  of  teach- 
ing educational  psj'chol- 
ogy,  2  hours;  practice 
in  toacliing. 

Child  study.  Physiologi- 
cal  pedagogics. 


'^'■~'.S2S;{S'^^  ""       Hl-«,y  «f  «l«.Uon 


supervision. 


assistants,  classifloa.tian 
of  pupils,  promotions, 
a rrangemen t  of  the 
course  of  study,  2  hours 
per  week. 


School  superrision,  1  hour 
per  week,  third  term. 

Teachers'  College:  Prac- 
tice in  school  soperyi- 
■ion. 


(1)  School  buildings, 
grounds,  lighting,  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  furni- 
ture, sanitation,  appa- 
ratus, and  equipment 
discussed  with  reference 
to  the  host  standards  and 
the  reasons  which  deter- 
mine these;  their  jirac- 
tical  application.  (2) 
Study  of  the  coarse  of 
instruction,  methods  of 
teaching,  working  di- 
rc<*tionfl,  grading,  man- 
agement, and  adminis- 
tration of  A  system  of 
schools,  2  hours  por 
week. 


Compayn's    History    of 
PadAgogy ;  Qoick'aJSdu- 

cational  Jteiormers. 


History  of  education,  2 
hours  per  week. 

History  of  educational 
theorlet  and  institu- 
tions: Aristotle  and  the 
ancient  educational 
ideals,  Alcoin  and  the 
rise  of  the  Christian 
schools,  Abclard  and  the 
foundation  of  the  uni- 
versities, Loyolaand  the 
educational  system  of 
the  Jesuits;  the  educa- 
tional reformers,  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi,  and 
Frobel;  Herbartandthe 
philosophical  study  of 
education,  1  hour. 

Teachers' College:  Criti 
cal  reading  of  educa- 
tional classics,  1  hour. 


Historyofednoation:  The 
aim  of  tills  courMO  is  to 
trace  the  dovclopmont 
of  educational  i>riucipl(*H 
andH^Hlems,  aJikeintbo 
relation  of  these  to  thu 
general  intellectual  life 
of  SMccesslve  periods 
and  nations  and  in  their 
efiect  on  pe<lagogical 
practice.  Attention  is 
concentrated  first  on  the 
ideals  clierished  during 
the  great  ci  viliKations  of 
the  past,  on  their  ex- 
pression through  load- 
ing philosophers  and 
educators,  and  their 
gradual  realization  in 
school  organization  nnd 
methods.  A  concise 
summary  of  oriental  lifo 
leads  to  a  consideration 
of  Greek  and  Koinan 
civilization.  The  intel- 
lectual development  of 
the  middle  ages  is  out- 
lined through  a  sketch 
of  tho  early  Christian 
schools,  of  the  otl'orts  of 
Alfred  and  Charle- 
magne, (.f  the  influence 
ot  chivalry  and  scbo- 
lastici.Hui,  and  of  the 
mediaeval  university.  A 
study  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Reforma- 
tion reveals  new  ele- 
ments   in    educational 
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iu^mriauk  tuUvenitien  and  oetfi^oi^-'CoiitiaaQd. 


Thmsrj  of  e«Ui«ition. 


Educational  systems. 


Seminary,  eto. 


Campa>-n'a  Lectorctt  on  Fedo- 
gagy;  Bo»ini'»  Method  in 
SCducAtion;  Roeenkcuaz's  Phi- 
loeophy  of  Bflucation;  Philoso- 
phv  ol^  the  Kindergarten  (Fro- 
bef) :  Herbert  Spencer's  Educa- 
tional Theories. 

InBtitutes  of  edncation,  3  hours 
per  week. 

PrlneipleH  of  cdnootion ;  psychol- 
ogy of  childhood,  didactics,  the 
etliic:il  and  i«ligions  element  in. 
«dncation«  1  hour. 

Teaeiiers'  College :  Lanrie's  Insti- 
totee  <jf  Edncation,  Rosen- 
kraiis'fi  Philoaophy  of  Educa- 
tion, UerlMi^'s  Soienoe  of  Edn- 
cation, 1  houc 


School  systems  of  Europe  (Gill, 
Klemm). 

ComparatiTe  stndy  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  cities  and  States 
of  the  United  States  (Boone, 
and  circulars  of  United  States 
Bureaa  of  Education). 


Inatitnte»  of  pedagogy:  Princi- 
piee  antl  maxims  of  education, 
eduoative  values,  motor  educa- 
tion, coordination  nnd  concen- 
tration of  studies,  Essentials  of 
KethcHl  (De  Garmo),  Logic  of 
Senm  Peteaption  (Uarrla). 


Comparatire  systems  of  ednca- 
tion: Historic  development  of 
the  national  systems  of  Ger- 
many, FrHure,  and  England; 
rel.ition  of  church  and  state  to 
the  problem  of  Roneral  educa- 
tion ;  principle  of  frro  and  com- 
pnlsory  education ;  adniiuistra- 
tionAudsupervision  of  schools ; 
trainin;?  uf  toacberH ;  character 
and  scope  of  elementary  educa- 
tion ;  technical,  commercial, 
and  industrial  education;  fe- 
male education;  aucient  and 
modam  languages  an<l  sciences 
in  neeondary  education ;  higher 
education. 


Peda;;ogicar  conference,  2  hours 

per  week. 
Educational  seminar,  1  hour. 


Origical  investigations. 
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Synop9ia  of  courses  in  deparimenU  of  pedagogy 


Instltntlon. 


PraotioAl  pedagogy. 


School  organization  and 
anperviaion. 


History  of  education. 


New  York  Univer- 
•ity.  New  York, 
N.Y.— Cont'd, 


Univereity  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel 
hill,  N.  C. 


Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 


University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Booth  Carolina  Col- 
lege,   Columbia, 


University  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Universityof  Texas, 
Austiu,Tex. 


Bandolph  Maoon 
Woman's  Col- 
lege, Lynohburg, 
Va. 


The  art  of  teaching  (lec- 
tures with  practical  ex- 
ercises in  teaching;  De 
Garmo's  Essentials;  re- 
port of  the  committee 
of  ten),  2  or  3  hours  per 
week,  spring  term. 


Methods  of  teaching  com- 
mon school  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  elements  of 
drawing, 2  years;  prac- 
tice toaching,  4  vonrs. 

Art  of  instructing  and 
governing:  application 
of  psychological  prin- 
ciples. 

Baldwin's  Psychology 
Applied  to  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  winter  term; 
Bald  win^s  Art  of  Teach  - 
ing  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing, spring  term. 


Practical  pedagogy :  Ob- 
servation and  practice 
in  primary  ana  gram- 
mar grades;  high -school 
and  college  teaohins,  3 
times  per  week  during 
the  year. 


School  organiaation  and 
supervision. 


School  supervision,  grad- 
ing; courses  of  study; 
scoool  economy ;  school 
law. 

School  management: 
Baldwin's  Art  of  School 
Management,  and  plans 
for  organiiing  ungraded, 

Sad^.and  high  schools, 
II  term;  scliool  su- 
pervision and  high 
school  work,  spring 
term. 
White's  School  Manage- 
ment. 


thought,  which  are  ftir- 
ther  modified  in  the  phi- 
losophy and  practice  of 
the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 
The  course  closes  with 
a  critical  review  of  the 
more  prominent  educa- 
tional writers  of  the 
present   century  and  a 

Sresentation  of  the 
roader  developments 
and  larger  problems  of 
current  pedagogical 
thought,  4  hours  a 
week. 
General  history  of  educa- 
tion: The  culture  con- 
ditions and  educational 
doctrines  of  the  paat, 
Williams's  History  of 
Mo<lem  Education,  2  or 
3  hours  per  week,  fall 
term. 


Davidson's  Artistotle, 
Quick's  Educational  Re- 
formers, Aristotle's 
Politics,  Grote's  His- 
tory of  Greece,  Laurie's 
Universities,  The  Great 
K<lacator8  Series.  Pes- 
talozsi's  Leonard  and 
Gertrude,  Rousseau's 
Emile,  Life  and  Lec- 
turers of  Horace  Mann, 
Spencer's  Education, 
Gord  v's  Developmentof 
the  llormal  School  Idea 
in  the  United  States,  4 
hours  per  week. 

History  of  education,  2 
hours  per  week. 


History  of  education. 


.do. 


History  of  education : 
How  the  Nations  Made 
Great  Men,  fall  term. 


Painter's  History  of  Edn- 
cation,  Compayre's 
History  of  Pedagogy, 
Quick's  Educational 
Reformers,  3  times  per 
week,  second  term. 
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til  certain  univerntie  aand  college. — Continaed. 


Theory  of  odooation. 


Seminary,  etc. 


Thescienoa  of  education  (Kirk- 
Patrick's  Indacti  ve  Psycholoey, 
Bein'H  Pedagogics ).  2  or  3  hours 

ter  week,  fail  term.  Rosen- 
ranz's  Philoaopbv  of  Educa- 
tion: Discnasion  or  special  edn- 
cational  topics  and  tbe  social 
aspects  of  e<lucation  in  the 
United  States  and  in  North 
Carolina,  2  or  3  hours  per  week, 
spring  term. 

Herbartian  pedagogy,  2  hours 
per  week:  Merbartian  move- 
men t  In  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Abio  works  of  Rein, 
Ziller,  Lange,  and  others. 
Fouillee's  Education  from  a  Na- 
tional Standpoint  and  Spencer's 
What  Knowledge  Is  of  Most 
Worth  f  8  hours  per  week. 

Bain's  Education  as  a  Science, 
De  Garroo's  Essentials  of 
Method,  Roeenkrans's  Philoso- 
phy of  Education,  Fitch's  Leo- 
tnvBS  on  Teiiohing. 


Institutes  of  education :  Rosen- 
kranz's  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, Laurie's  Institutes  of  Edu- 
cation, Herbart's  Science  of 
Education,  Rein's  Outlines  of 
Pedagogics.  2  hours  per  week. 

Theory  of  education 


The  study  of  childhood  in  trans 

forming   modem    methods    ol 

I    studying  and  teaching  cduca. 

tioiial  Mcienoe,  2  hours  per  week. 

This  is  a  course  of  research. 


Seminary :  City  school  systems, 
once  every  2  weeks. 


Educational   seminary,    1    hour 
per  week. 


Science   of    education,   theories 
and  methods  of  teaching. 


Science    of    education,   winter 
term. 


Compayre's  Lectures  on  Peda- 
gogy, I^ange'a  Apperception, 
Fitch's  liectures  on  Teaching, 
Spencer's  Lectures  on  Educa- 
tion, Parker's  Talks  on  Peda- 
8  times  per  week,  first 


Ediu-ational  HystcmH. 


Pedagogical  seminary:  School 
systems  compared,  fall  term; 
current  educational  methods 
and  movements,  winter  term; 
educational  books  reviewed 
and  educational  theories  and 
methods  examined  and  dis- 
cussed, spring  term. 
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Sijnop^ls  of  courses  in  depttrimenis  of  pedagogy 


luatitution. 


TJnivprsity  of  Waah- 
instoii,  Seattle, 
Waah. 


West  Virginia  XJni- 
Ycrsity,  Morgan- 
town,  AV.Va. 


Univerwty  of  Wia- 
conain,  MadlBon, 
Wia. 


Practical  pwlngogy.' 


Art  of  teaching :  School- 
room dntioA,  Btufly,  rec- 
itation. Bcbool  business, 
recreation*  and  school 
govemmont,  3  hours  per 
week,  first  semester. 

Lectures  on  methods  of 
instruction  hy  members 
of  the  faculty  in  their 
special  branches. 


Methods  and  manago- 
nient  in  grammar  and 
high  school  grades,  2 
hours  per  -vreek,  second 
semester. 


School  organization  and  | 
8ui)er  vision. 


History  of  cdtioation. 


School  organization  and 'History  of   education 
supervision,  2  hours  per      from  earliest  periods  to 


week,  second  semcHtcr. 


School  managoment 
(White),  grading  and 
cIaa.Hification  of  schools 
(Lewis),  school  supcr- 
yision  (Payne). 


School  superriaion:  The 
making  and  administra- 
tion of  courses  of  study, 
examinations,  promo- 
tions, inspections,  etc., 
2  hours  per  week,  first 
semester. 


the  present  time,  5  hours 
per  week  during  j-ear; 
life  and  work  of' Pes- 
talozzi,  1  hour  per  woL'k, 
first  semester. 


History  of  Education  in 
West  Virginia  (Mor- 
gan and  Cork),  Educa- 
tion in  tho  United 
States  (Boone),  £duca> 
tionnl  Reformers 
(Quick),  History  of  Ed. 
ucation  (Compayre). 

History  of  educational 
theories  and  institu 
tions,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  modom ;  lectures, 
readings,  and  essays,  5 
hours  per  wook,  'first 
semester. 
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in  certain  universities  and  colleges — Continaed. 


Theory  of  edacation. 


Edacational  systems. 


Sominary,  etc. 


Theory  of  ednoation,  4  honrs  per 
week  dnrine  vear;  scienoe  of 
edacation,  2  ^oar»  per  week, 
first  semester. 


£leinent«  of  Pedaj?ogy  f  White). 
Theory  and  Practice  (Pa^  and 
De  Garmu),  Compayre's  Leo- 
tnreiion  Pedagogy,  educational 
psychology. 


Philowophy  of  o<1ti cation:  Leo- 
toreA,  reading*,  and  discnssions 
on  th<i  nature,  forms,  nnd  ele- 
ments of  ednoation,  3  hours  per 
-vreek,  second  semester. 


hart's   Science 


pedaflwgy: 
of    Educi 


ucation, 


Rein's  Pedagogics,  I»aiige*8  Ap- 
perception. twic«  a  froek,  sec- 
ond  semester. 


Comparative  study  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  seyeral  Euro- 
pean 09UDtries  and  of  the 
States  of  the  tTnion,  3  hours 
per  week,  second  semester. 


Prohloms  in  applied  psychology: 
The  training  of  faculty,  cUld 
study,  mental  and  bodily  de- 
fecta,  etc..  2  hours  per  week,  seo- 
ond  semester. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  atatiatios  of  public  normal  sohooU, 
SCHOOLS  AND  INSTBITCTORS. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colambia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

G  eorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washingt4>n 

Oregon 

California 


Schools, 


155 


Teachers  for  normal 
students. 


^^^'    miSe. 


224 
68 
71 

222 
64 


935 


453 
112 


245 
56 


16 

3 

10 

49 

7 

62 

173 

16 

117 

7 

5 

13 
14 
21 
35 
6 
8 
8 

8 
14 
12 
8 
8 
15 
3 
1 


Total.  Male.  ^^^ 


1,584 


677 
180 
140 
467 
120 


24 
7 
15 
73 
10 
70 

230 
28 

211 

7 
0 
15 
22 
44 
56 
7 
11 


Teachers  wholly  for 
other  departments. 


119 


13 


17 
11 

0 

2 

1 

0  . 


Total. 


348 


168 
17 
31 

116 
16 


^'^•^  m'^Se.    TotaL 


467 


188 
31 
64 

156 
29 


Total  number  teaoh> 
ers  employed. 


768 


244 
82 
104 
261 
77 


1.283 


621 
129 
100 
861 
72 


24 
8 
10 
59 
13 
84 

248 
38 

137 


2,051 


211 
204 


149 


34 
18 
15 
84 
10 
93 

320 
54 

230 


13 
15 
81 
60 
67 
7 
18 
18 

12 
26 
65 
37 
14 
29 
10 
5 


43 

31 
66 
65 

108 
68 
61 

114 
16 
20 
15 
25 


23 
8 
3 


4 
17 
28 
71 
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Table  2. — Summary  ofstaiUtics  of  public  normal  schools. 
STUDENTS  AND  COUBSSS  OF  STTTDY 


Stndents  in  nor- 
mal department. 

Stodents  in  busi- 
ness oonrses. 

Other  stndents  in 
secondary  grades. 

Pupils  in  ele 
mentary  grades . 

State  or  Territory. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

United  States 

10. 353  26. 138  36. 491 

180 

159 

289 

1.228 

4,019 

5,247 

7,214 

6.463 

15,677 

'        '     r  • 

North  AtlADtio  DiTiaion. . . . 
Sooth  AUantic  Division. . . . 

SoQth  Central  Divieion 

North  Contra!  Division 

Western  Division 

3,093 

819 

1,376 

4,657 

508 

10, 910 
2,278 
1.898 
9.153 
1,899 

14,003 
3,097 
3,274 

13, 710 
2,407 

860 
90 

285 
1,188 

196 

492 
5,226 

824 
4,842 

1ft 

9 
17 
29 
50 
25 

9 

106 

14 

26 

4 

18 
123 
43 
76 
29 

267 

97 

139 

720 

5 

2,186 
161 
168 

1,480 
29 

2,453 
258 
802 

2,200 
34 

2,971 

347 

1,028 

2,173 

695 

3.576 

601 

1,101 

2,284 

901 

6.547 
948 
2,129 
4.457 
1,696 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Itaine 

J  73 

1 

41 

06 

2 

9 

945 

135 

1,721 

0 

17 

6 

56 

494 

159 

687 
89 

244 
1,122 

194 

483 
4,281 

689 
3,121 

18 

126 
81 

172 
102 

298 

VArmnnt. 

24 

43 

67 

188 

. . .. . 

If  aasacbnsetts 

121 

187 

806 

Khode  Island 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

New  York 

93 

1,956 

2,049 

i,282 

408 
953 

1,566 

427 

1,122 

2  848 

835 

Pennsylvania 

9 
0 

9 
0 

18 
0 

150 
0 

187 
0 

837 
0 

2,075 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Marvland                  

377i      394 

71|        77 

873*      429 

420j      914 

16 

89 

65 

Distriot  of  Colnmbia. . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 
25 
72 

0 
5 
97 

0 

30 
109 

85 
67 
104 

97 
100 
194 

182 

West  Virginia 

17 
0 

8 
48 

25 

48 

167 

North  Carolina ......... 

298 

S4>nth  C<k»t»lina ...,- 

0         mI        &9 

Georgia 

18 
193 
330 
312 

54 
275 
146 

50 

274 
37 

98 

330 
68 

lii 

0 

50 

50 

0 

59 

59 

13 
62 

244 

89       102 

Florida 

82 
264 

144 

South  Central  Division: 
Nnntuokv 

508 

Tennessee  .............. 

315'      608 
390       720 
81  Ij      623 
178'      232 
409,      684 
92       238 
105'      155 
..   .  1 

Alabama 

16 
11 
0 

9 
0 
0 

25 

'I 

133 
6 
0 

157 
6 
0 

890 
12 
0 

218 
330 

5a 

23 
160 

246 

324 
74 
63 

463 

MissitfsiDni 

054 

TjOuiBiana.  ....t. ........ 

127 

Texaf  

Ml 

Arkan  sas 

2 

5 

7 

131 1      291 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

27 
542 

373       400 
7A.1    1.807 

9 
8 

0 
2 

9 
5 

45 

18 

112 

4 
47 

77 
20 

75 

7 

47 

'si 

187 
11 
94 

171 

642 
214 
223 
121 
290 
213 

232 
82 
603 
167 
284 
84 
221 
200 

403 

Indiana  .....•.....••••.. 

60 

Illinois 

605'  1  O^Ai  I'fUi 

1.245 
881 

Michigan t  ..  -.-- 

243 
529 
276 
558 
999 
105 
116 
16 
541 

818    1,061 
1.269'  1.798 
l,035i  1-311 



Wisconsin 

12 

4 

16 

507 

Minnesota 

205 

Iowa 

1,130 
1.803 

1,688 

2.302 

293 

388 

92 

1,429 

11 
15 

10 
10 

21 
25 

3 
466 

5 
1,199 

8 
1.665 

517 

Missonn 

413 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

37 
158 
79 

69 

806 

106 

Nebraska 

464 

Kansas 

25 

50 

75 

156 

Western  Division: 

Ifontana    .............. 

W  vominff 



Colorado ..::::;:.:;:;:; 

86 
0 
46 

277 

863 
35 
93 

121 
10 

135 
67 

256 

New  Mexico 

0 
0 

% 

0 
0 

\ 

2 
0 

8 
0 

73 

Arixona 

Utah 

Nevada 

I 

Idaho 

89 
82 
128 
127 

44 

154 

281 

1,111 

88 

230 

869 

1,238 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 
27 

0 

81 

Washington 

82 
96 
880 

87 
124 
496 

109 

Orecon  .  -               ... 

25 

4 

88 

220 

California  .'. 

878 

1 
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Table  3.— Summary  of  $taiUticM  ofpublie  normal  sckooU, 
TOTJkL  B1fROLL3CENT  OF  STTJDEirTS. 


Steto  or  Territory. 

Total  enrollment  in  all 
departments . 

Colored  stadento  in- 
dudsd  in  normal  de- 
partment. 

Number  of  children  in 
model  schools. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  SUte« 

38.861 

88.643 

67,704 

682 

766 

1,298 

8.866 

10,505 

19.461 

lYorth  Atlantic  Division. . . . 

Sout h  Atlantic  Di vision 

South  Central  Division 

Nortli  Central  Division 

Western  Division.... 

0.360 
1,275 
2,583 
7.468 
1.176 

16.C61 
3.151 
8.166 

12.975 
2.890 

23.021 
4,426 
5,748 

20,443 
4.066 

12 
262 
227 

31 
0 

37 
492 
206 

32 
0 

49 
754 
432 

63 
0 

3,957 
128 
553 

3,612 
616 

5.286 
274 
608 

3.780 
638 

9.243 
402 
1.161 
7.401 
1.254 

yorth  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine ...,,.,.., 

302 

105 

41 

187 

2 

9 

2,328 

543 

2,813 

0 

33 

6 

169 

612 

263 

0 

69 

93 

260 
103 
693 
665 
107 
208 
316 
50 

856 

235 

244 

1,809. 

194 

483 

7,7W 

1,116 

4,429 

18 
416 

71 
472 
0:)3 
891 

59 
472 
119 

302 
315 
805 
G35 
252 
472 
220 
105 

1,158 
340 
285 

1,496 

196 

492 

10,123 

1,659 

7,272 

18 

449 

77 

641 

1,275 

1,154 

59 

511 

212 

622 
508 
1.498 
1,300 
859 
770 
636 
155 

0 

0 

0 

126 

105 

20 

737 

172 

145 

30 

210 

298 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

250 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
8 
3 

0 
0 
3 
53 
16 
184 
0 

0 
5 
1 

1 

14 
12 

4 

0 
0 
23 
04 
22 
348 
0 

0 
5 
1 
1 

16 

20 

6 

0 

0 

26 

147 

38 

532 

0 

50 

MAABAr.hnaAttii 

047 

K)iod«  IwIsTid  -,.„-,-,... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

1,570 
'638 
701 

2.966 

649 

1,114 

4,536 

New  Jersev. ..... ...... 

1,287 

Penni^ylvani*  --r 

1,875 

Bonth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

16 

39 

55 

DiHti-ictof  Columbia... 
Virginia 

51 

84 

135 

"Went  Vir^nia 

North  Carolina 

8 
30 
23 

46 
52 
53 

54 

South  Carolina 

82 

Georcia 

76 

Florida 

6 
16 

6 
25 

11 
41 

Sonth  Central  Division : 
Kentucky 

118 
62 
160 
100 
53 

113 
107 
167 
110 
74 

231 

160 

Alabama 

82 

49 

0 

91 

48 

0 

173 

97 

0 

336 

MiHitisAippi 

210 

Louisiana  - 

127 

Toxaa 

A  rknn^as ...,.,.. 

80 
0 

41 
0 

121 
0 

51 
0 

38 
0 

88 

Oklahoma 

0 

Indian  Territorv 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

258 
585 

1,294 
461 
793 
897 
870 

1,714 
105 
153 
174 
664 

670 

825 

1,779 

992 

1,022 

1,119 

1.364 

2,691 

188 

841 

382 

996 

934 

1.410 

3,073 

1,453 

2.415 

1,516 

2,284 

4,405 

293 

404 

556 

1,660 

0 
7 
16 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
7 
18 
1 
0 
0 
0 

4 
14 
34 
1 
0 
0 
0 

734 

50 
r>92 
545 
4.38 
567 

84 
230 

38 
179 

79 

70 

746 

70 
580 
478 
554 
612 

78 
206 

40 
234 
105 

86 

1,480 

Indiana 

120 

IllinolH 

1,172 

Michigan 

1,023 

Wisct>ii«in 

992 

Minnesota 

1.170 

Iowa 

162 

M  issonri 

442 

North  Dakota 

78 

Sonth  Dakota 

1 
0 
7 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 
8 

413 

Nebraska 

184 

Kansas 

156 

Western  Diviaion: 

Wyoming 

t 

Colorado 

""267 
17 
46 

412 
04 
47 

619 
111 
03 

121 
0 
0 

135 
0 
0 

236 

New  Mexico. ........... 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

Arizona 

0 

Utah 

Nevada                     

' 

Idaho 

39 
168 
240 
450 

44 

268 

350 

1,666 

83 

436 

608 

2,116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

10 

376 

0 

116 

15 

372 

0 
225 

Ordron 

1 

25 

Cfili  I'omiA       -     . « • 

1 

" 

718 

1 
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XabUs:  4. — Summary  of  slaiUiicB  of  public  normal  schools. 
XUMBEB  OF  NORMAL  AXD  OTHEB  GRADUATES.* 


State  or  Territory. 

Normal  graduates. 

Graduates  in  business 
courses. 

Graduates  in  other 
courses. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUU 

United  States 

1.013 

4.479 

5,492 

117 

174 

291 

96 

278 

374 

Korth  Atlantie  DiTfdon ... 
South  AUantio  Division  . . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

S57 

63 

119 

435 

49 

2,289 
294 
247 

1,257 
392 

2,640 
347 
366 

1,692 
441 

25 

7 
86 
20 
29 

58 

7 

73 
15 
21 

83 
14 
109 
86 
50 

23 

6 

16 

84 

17 

166 
11 
86 
84 

41 

179 
17 
52 
66 
M 

North  AtlantioDlTision: 
Maine •-. 

24 

122 
189 

90 

19 

55 

191 

13 

165 

853 

196 

606 

18 
52 
68 
53 
29 
45 

7 
20 

2 

42 
100 
41 
17 
29 
11 
7 
0 

123 

19 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

02 

197 
14 
166 
976 
203 
887 

18 
59 
73 
61 
53 
48 

7 
20 

8 

48 
144 
72 
83 
84 
21 
10 
0 

Maif  sAnhnaetts ,-,-, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coniiccticiit 

New  York 

17 

50 

67 

10 
13 
0 

141 
8 

7 

151 

New  Jersev ............ 

21 

Pe&Dsy  Ivania 

8 

8 

16 

7 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware  .............. 

Marvland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Vir"^inia 

West  Virginia 

7 

2 

9 

6 

1 

7 

North  Carolina 

Soutli  Carolina 

0 
0 

0 
5 

0 
5 

0 
0 

6 

10 

0 

Georgia 

10 

Florida    

South  C^'Htral  Division: 

IC(»nfciiclcv     ....    ....... 

19 

70 

89 

I'pnncssee. ............. 

1 
16 

3 
0 

4 
16 

16 

86 

52 

IMiHsisMiDoi        

LiOiiiaiana.     ........... 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklatioma  .   ..     ....... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indian  Territorv ....... 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

41 
24 
35 
84 
27 
63 
85 
14 
8 
16 
88 

209 

60 

23 

200 

131 

246 

93 

106 

12 

37 

76 

64 

200 

101 

47 

235 

215 

273 

156 

191 

26 

45 

02 

102 

12 

13 

25 

7 

6 

13 

Dlinois 

2 

0 

2 

Michigan 

^RTiflconsin  ............. 

12 

10 

31 

MinTi<*»ota 

Iowa  - 

7 

1 

1 

1 

8 
2 

5 

1 

8 

1 

13 

Missouri 

2 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota.          .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Western  Division: 

Montnvia » 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

7 
0 
0 

25 
0 
0 

32 

New  Mexico 

0 
3 

1 
4 

1 
7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

Arizona 

0 

"Utah              

Nevada  ..     ........... 

Idaho  

0 

2 

15 

29 

0 

6 

50 

331 

0 

8 

65 

360 

0 

0 

0 

0 
3 

7 

0 
9 
7 

0 

WsRhinffton.. 

12 

Orecron   ..  -••••••«••••• 

29 

21 

50 

14 

Csltfomia 
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Table  5,Summary  of  statistics  ofpuhUe  normal  seh4>oU, 
INCOliB  FBOM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


State  or  Territory. 


Appropriated 

by  States, 

oonnties,  or 

cities  for  sup- 

?ort  for 
8M-95. 


United  States . 


ITorth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
Korth  Central  Division . . . 
"Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Verraout 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut , 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

PonnHylvauia , 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Mary  laud 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee , 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiscon-iu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Uteh 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington  I. 

Oregon 

California 


$1, 017, 875 


Received 
from  tui- 
tion and 
other  fees. 


$370, 849 


773,035 
141,017  I 
1W,460  I 
668,  063 
221.800  < 


190,590 
30, 712 
23,174 
90,148 
18, 225 


"P 


25,600 
12,000 
7,261 
78,397 
18.000 
72.000 

860,  111 
40, 570 

150, 093 

9,100 
10,5U0 


1.860 


2,050 


30.200 
28,267 
19,800 

5,250 
82,900 

5,000 

0,200 
15,000 
18, 525 

8.425 
13,750 
40.500 

8,060 


5,000 
40,000 
56.500 
68,450 

166,271 
88,000 
38,525 

142.  317 
22,000 
26.000 
80.000 
6,000 


35,000 
0 
0 


7,600 
89,000 
23,200 
117,000 


Received 
ftom  pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


$58,808 


Received 
ftom  other 
sources  and 

unclas- 
sified. 


$362,431 


8,006 

1,578 

04 

54,130 


760 
"'6' 


19,008 
25,398 
151, 274 

0 
7,303 


1,922 

'"'824' 

0 
0 


5,083 
2,600 
9,404 

110 
5,200  , 

112  ! 

53 
5,000 
7,700 
3,776 
1,695 
8,700 
1,000 
250 


560 
1,018 


04 


6.300 

3,200 
14,817 

7,000 
13, 323 

6,484 
11,835 
24,453 


4,143 
.34.987 


1,836 


9,900 


0 
15,666' 


1,800 

0 

400 


10.960 
6,065 


229. 578 

12.125 

98,048 

580 

22,100 


1,802 
0 


39,922 

"i87*854 

0 
0 


1,900 
3,000 
2,225 
2.000 
3,000 


2,000 
40,000 
35,373 
1,625 
1,600 
2,000 
2.900 
11.760 


860 
200 


8,600 
18,600 


Total  in- 
come for 
the  year 
189^14)5. 


$2,709,463 


1, 205, 209 
185.432 
234, 776 
821, 921 
262,125 


27,460 
12,000 
10. 074 
80,199 
18,000 
72,000 

420. 903 
65. 908 

498, 545 

9.100 
17.  803 


88,083 
84,427 
32.417 

7.360 
41,100 

5,112 

12.247 
60,000 
61,598 
13. 826 
16. 945 
46. 2U0 
11,960 
12.000 


11,300 
43,200 
71.317 
69,693 

203. 581 
04,484 
50.740 

166,970 
22,000 
27,836 
80,000 
80,900 


36,800 
3,600 
19,000 


7.600 

80,000 

84.160 

122,065 
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TABT.K  6. — Summarif  o/Btatisiict  ofpuhUo  normal  schools. 
VALUE  OP  BUILDINGS  AKD  OTHER  PROPERTY. 


State  or  TmeiUrj. 

Schoola 
UbraFies. 

Volumes 

in 
Ubrariee. 

Estimated 
value  of 
Ubraries. 

1 

Value  of  1 
buildings,  ;  Value  of 

grouncls,        other 
apparatus,  .property, 
etc.        1 

i 

Value  of 
benefac- 
tions 

1894.95. 

Appropri- 
ated by 
SUtes. 
counties, 
and  cities 
for  build- 
ings and 
improve- 
mcntK. 

United  Statea 

119 

300.778 

$389,333  |$14.454,275     $410,347 

$3,326 

$1,003,933 

North  Atlantic  Diviaion 

Soatli  AtlaoUc  Diriaion 

South  Central  Diviaion 

North  Central  Division 

88 

20 

19 

80 

8 

119,483 
18,804 
26,138 

125,083 
11,270 

116.983 
24,625 
40,345 

173, 780 
13,600 

7,104,475        32,878 

976. 734           7, 060 

760, 806         10,  509 

4.177,060       841,000 

1,435,200  1       18,000 

2,078 

100 

1,000 

449,959 

100.309 

11,200 

320,185 

"Western  Division 

150 

122.300 

North  Atlantic  Diviaion : 
Maine 

4 
1 
2 
4 
1 
4 
10 
2 
8 

5,137 
1,700 
6,000 

22,798 
?.000 

14,600 

::.  172 

4.619 
27,  '57 

5,500 
1,000 
1,500 

21.000 
3,  (DO 
5,000 

43,  826 
3,500 

32, 657 

129,500 

85,000 

22,000 

430,250 

25.000 

135,  000 

3,081,889 

433,  (MM) 

2. 702, 838 

16,000 

39.000 

New  Hampshire 

Yermont 

i6,666 

Masaachnsetta 

Rhode  Inland 

0 

0 

240.000 

60, 142 

10,  693 

100, 124 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Peimsyl  vania 

22,874 

2,076 

Boutli  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
2 
2 

2 

8,666 

350 

8,000 

4,000 

4,738 

900 

2,200 

616 

931 

6,666 
525 

150.000 

'    0 

A 

43, 776 
0 

District  of  Columbia. ... 

Virginia 

8,000 

6,450 

8,425 

025 

4,200 

230. 0.59 
279  500 

-           -   --- 

West  Virginia 

7,810 
150 

42,000 
5,033 

North  Carolina 

80  375 

lAA 

South  Carolina 

............ 

Georgia 

1f»  000 

1  000 

Florila 

1, 100             20, 800 
750  1          10.  S64 



8,500 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1,000 

Tennessee 

300.000 
128  142 

Alabama 

4 
0 

1 
1 
4 
1 

6,285 
3,810 
2,000 
11.000 
3.460 
150 

4,000 

5,325 

2,000 

25,000 

10.500 

500 

Mississippi 

35,600 
60.000 

100   000 

' 

7,600 

3,000 

200 

Texas  

' 

Arkansas 

8,120  1          76i566 
1R0           in  oofl 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

1 ; 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

6 

1 
4 
2 
6 
4 
6 
4 
2 
8 
1 
1 

1 

1.  125  1            750  !          36, 000 
12.000         15,000           270,000 
24.000  1       46,000  1        900,000 
15,685         30.000  1        !>fiO  fifiO 

Indians 

20,000 
40,000 
20,000 
12, 736 
54,500 
36.000 
131  929 

Dlinoia 

1 

Michigan 

70,000 

Wisconsin 

17,345 
12,638 
6,900 
10,150 
1,800 
7.440 
7,000 
9,000 

22,  500  1        597, 000 
13. 130           6110  l\(Ut 

Minnesota 



Iowa 

8,900 
6,000 
2.600 
8,000 
10,000 

132,500 
850,000 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

130, 000 
105,000 
60  noo 



South  Dakota 

0 

0 

Nebraaka 

6,000 

Kanaaa 

12,000.        170,000 

271,000 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

1 ( 

Colorado. 

1 
6 
1 

6,666          7.r66  >       i'm.  oiin 

10,000 

New  Mexico 

0 
860 

0  1            1.SM 

Arizona............     ... 

450 

23,000 

18,000 

0 

1,300 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

1 

160 

100 

5,000 

96,000 

81,000 

1.100,000 

25,000 
6,000 

Waahington 

Oregon 

3 
8 

660 
4,200 

800 
5.260 

150 

CaluiDraia 

80,000 
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Table  7. — Summary  of  8iatUtie8  ofprivaU  normal  tckooU, 
SCHOOLS  Am)  INSTRUCTORS. 


Stnte  or  Territory. 

Schools. 

Teachers  for  nor- 
mal students. 

Teachers  wholly  for 
other  departments. 

Total  number  teach- 
ers employed. 

Halfl. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Mole. 

F«. 

male. 

TotaL 

KiJ«. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotaL 

United  States 

201 

618 

443 

1,059 

397 

503 

900 

1,013 

946 

1.959 

North  Atlantic  Divition.... 
South  Atlantic  Division.... 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

14 
39 
49 
89 
10 

71 
89 
98 
345 
83 

61 
102 

88 
182 

20 

122 
171 
186 
527 
53 

88 
48 
102 
188 
11 

04 

177 
122 
130 
10 

132 
225 
224 
298 
21 

189 
117 
200 
513 
44 

116 
279 
210 
312 
80 

254 
396 
410 
825 
74 

North  Atlantic  Diviskm: 
Maiue 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

s 

New  Hsmpshire 

Vermont 

2 
2 

8 
0 

12 

10 

15 
10 

3 

0 

12 
10 

15 

Massachusetts 

10 

Rhode  Island 

Connocticat 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Penusylvania 

9 

87 

27 

94 

68 

64 

132 

135 

91 

226 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

3 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

6 

Virginia 

I 

11 
5 
8 
3 

14 
13 
5 
7 
1 
6 
3 

20 
7 

17 
3 

12 
7 

27 

34 
9 

18 
0 
8 
4 

49 
5 
16 

7 
20 

4 

'^ 

25 
11 

8 
13 

2 

69 
12 
33 
10 
32 
11 

41 
54 

34 
27 

8 
21 

6 

22 
2 
8 
8 

11 
1 

11 
28 
44 

7 
1 
6 
5 

35 
1 
46 
21 
63 
10 

13 
41 
24 
19 

5 
18 

7 

57 

8 

49 

29 

74 
11 

24 

69 
68 
26 
6 
19 
12 

42 

9 
20 
11 
23 

8 

38 
62 
53 
23 

1 
14 

9 

84 
6 
62 
28 
83 
14 

27 
61 
49 
30 

8 
26 

9 

120 

West  Virginia 

15 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

82 
39 

Georgia 

106 

Florida 

22 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

65 

XcnncHseo .............. 

123 

Alabama 

103 

Mianissippi 

53 

Louisiana 

9 

Texas 

40 

Arkansas 

18 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorv 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

11 

13 

9 

6 

2 
3 
17 
13 
1 
1 
8 
5 

1 
1 

1 

61 

82 

33 

20 

6 

14 

43 

32 

1 

6 

42 

25 

1 
2 
2 

21 

47 

18 

17 

1 

0 

34 

12 

4 

2 

15 

13 

1 
0 
5 

82 

109 

49 

87 

7 

14 

77 

44 

6 

8 

57 

38 

2 
2 
7 

85 

27 

21 

4 

9 

0 

13 

84 

1 

0 

17 

7 

2 

0 
0 

14 
8 

23 
9 

8 

1 

20 

23 

2 

0 

14 

8 

3 
1 
0 

49 

35 
U 

13 
17 
1 
83 
57 
8 
0 
81 
15 

6 

1 
0 

96 
89 
64 

24 
15 
14 
66 
66 
2 
6 
60 
32 

8 

2 
2 

86 

55 

39 

26 

9 

1 

64 
85 
6 
2 
29 
21 

4 
1 
5 

131 

Indiana 

144 

Illinois 

83 

Michigan 

50 

Wiftf'onsin 

24 

Minnesota 

15 

Iowa 

110 

Missouri 

101 

North  Dakota 

8 

Sonth  Dakota 

8 

Nebraska 

88 

Xansas 

53 

Western  Division: 

Montana ............. 

7 

Wyoming 

3 

Colorado 

7 

New  M<*xico 

Arizona 

Utah 

2 

22 

2 

24 

7 

4 

11 

29 

0 

85 

Nevada      .  ....••■•••.. 

Idaho  

Washington ... 

Oro«jon 

California 

6 

8 

12 

18 

2 

2 

4 

8 

14 

22 
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Table  8. — Summary  ofetaiUtics  of  private  normal  tchools, 
STUDENTS  AND  COUKSES  OP  ST  CD  Y. 


Students  in  nor- 
mal department. 

Students 

in  business 

courses. 

Other  students  in 
secondary  grades. 

Pupils  in  ele- 
mentary grades. 

State  or  Territory. 

1 

1 

t 

3,547 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8,990 

P^ 

H 

TJcited  States 

11.442 

10,67122,013 

1.663 

5,210 

4.565 

4.021 

8,589 

1 
9, 274  18, 264 

North  Atlantic  Dirision. . . . 

South  AilaDtlo  DiTialon 

Sooth  Central  Diyiaion 

North  Central  Division 

'Western  Di  vision....  •• 

1,373 

661 

1,410 

7,802 

106 

1,210  2,583 

070   1,640 

1,332   2,742 

6.57214,374 

478|      674 

260 

72 
200 

149^    409 

2«    101 

145     845 

1,316.4,233 

24i     122 

137 
251 

457 
3,539 

184 

82       210 

412       663 

450       907 

2,982  6,521 

95'      279 

422 
2,449 
-',683 
3,072 

364 

325!      747 
8.5261  5.975 
2.9rtr.i  5,648 
2,158|  5,230 

300       6C4 

North  AUantic  Division: 
Maine 

70 

75 

145 

1 

New  Hampshiro 

Vermont................ 

120 
0 

105 
75 

315 
75 

1 

Mossachnsetts 

1       . 

Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

Connecticnt 

1 

1 

New  York 

( 

1 

New  Jersey ............. 

1 

Pennsylvania 

1,183 

865 

2,048 

260 

149 

409 

137 

82 

219 

422 

325'       747 

South  Atlaotic  Division:. 
Delaware 

1 

Maryland 

24 

40 

G4 

8 

9 

17 

4 

7 

" 

' 

7           8 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 

1 

Virginia 

108 
127 
144 

37 
87 

353 
510 
385 
102 
0 
64 
37 

258 
120 
316 
05 
61 
83 

270 
423 
309 
116 
4 
170 
31 

456 
253 
460 
139 
08 
170 

632 
942 
644 
218 
4 
234 
68 

8 
19 
15 

8 
0 

1 

11 
19 
16 

38 
6 
68 
42 
93 
0 

81 

228 

19 

71 

27 

2 

45 

96 

235 

0 

52 
193 
80 
»3 

65 

8 
113 
138 
328 

0 

133 

421 

09 

164 

754 
73 
428 
882 
487 
324 

629 
1,011 
334 
478 
0 
191 
140 

833   1,587 

West  Virginia 

61        134 

North  Carolina 

912,  1,340 

South  Carolina 

540       931 

Gcor^a 

7 
15 

40 
99 
11 
1« 

1 
15 

60 
63 

1 
10 

8 
30 

100 
102 
12 
26 

962    1,449 

l«*lorldn    

202,      526 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky 

500   1,038 

Tennessee .............. 

1,022   2,033 
365'       609 

Alabama 

MisRissippi 

562    1.040 

Louisiana.  .............. 

76         76 

Texas 

21 
13 

6 
6 

26 
19 

54 

4 

28 

4 

82 
8 

275i      466 

A  rkansos 

156j      296 

Oklahoma        ... 

Indian  Territory 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1.307 
2,547 
066 
650 
47 
107 
305 
760 
35 
34 
604 
351 

3 

1 
20 

822 

1,047 

584 

504 

36 

77 

917 

619 

20 

45 

646 

256 

7 

9 

123 

2,129 

4,494 

1.250 

1,253 

83 

184 

1.512 

1,379 

64 

79 

1,340 

607 

10 

10 

143 

858 
890 
425 
166 

72 
538 
163 

98 

430 

1,428 

5H8 

264 

1,330 
8-25 
281 
90 

615 
062 
122 
170 

1,045 

1,787 

403 

260 

377 

G05 

712 

31 

30 

38 

326 

481 

21 

174'      551 

Indiana 

439|  1,044 

Illinois 

350,  1,0(32 

Micliigan 

36'        G7 

Wisconsin   .  .     .        ... 

0!         30 

Minnesota 

06 
346 
130 

52 

1 

70 
33 

8 

97 
410 
172 

00 

17 
001 
168 

0 
701 
197 

17 

1,362 

363 

10         48 

Iowa 

375       701 

Missouri 

3331      814 

Nortli  Dakota 

6'        27 

South  Dakota 

1 

Nebraska 

804 
141 

0 

1 

252 
81 

4 

0 

556 
222 

4 
1 

194 
33 

144 
11 

338 
44 

179 
263 

27 
21 

250!      438 

Kansas  ................. 

176'       439 

Woatem  Division : 

Montana .  ^...r.  .%..«ti^ 

39 
14 
18 

66 

"Wvominc .............. 

3 

0 

3 

35 

25 

New  Mexico .     .     . 

ArlzonA  ••  «•••   •.»••••• 

Jjtnh     

161 

196 

357 

91 

16 

107 

181 

95 

276 

235 

164 

420 

Nevada 

Idaho            

California!!  "I.  J 

11 

143 

■■■- 

6 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

74 

35 

109 

136 
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Table  9. — Sumtnary  of$iaii$tics  of  private  normal  schools, 
TOTAL  SKBOLLMBNT  OF  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 

Total  enrollment  in  all 
departments. 

Colored  atndents  in- 
cluded   in    normal 
department. 

Number  of  children  in 
model  schools. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  iFemale. 

1 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States 

28,678 

25,498 

54,076 

856 

1.075 

1.931 

1,676 

2,152 

3,728 

Korth  Atlantic  Division  .. . 
South  Atlantic  Division  ... 

South  Central  Division 

North  CVntral  Division 

Western  Division 

2.186 
8.409 
4,838 
17.299 
846 

1,772 
4,970 
4,804 
13,059 
893 

75 

3,958 
8,879 
9,642 
30,358 
1,739 

145 

85 
277 
483 

11 

86 

460 

621 

8 

0 

171 

787 

1,004 

19 

0 

231 
464 

237 

474 
180 

825 
tt3 
243 
549 
152 

556 
1,337 

480 
1,023 

332 

North  Athintic  Division : 
Maine 

0 

0 

0 

i 

New  Hampshire 

I 

115 
0 

200 
75 

315 
75 

85 

85 

170 

82 

60 

92 

Massachusetts 

Conuocticut 

1 

1 

New  York 

1 

1 

N»w  Jersey 

1 

1  .     -. 

IVnn8vlvanitt  .......... 

2,001 

1,422 

3,423 

0 

1 

1 

199 

265 

464 

South  Atlantic  Division : 
Dcliiware 

Iklarvlancl .     ........... 

87 

63 

100 

10 

20 

30 

0 

0 

0 

District  of  Colambia . . . 

Virginia 

996 
210 
658 
468 
611 
429 

1,000 
1,  922 
690 
672 
0 
347 
198 

1,123 
204 

1,271 
740 

1,272 
297 

903 
1,636 
755 
776 
80 
461 
193 

2,1J9 
414 
1,920 
1,208 
1,883 
726 

1,003 

3,558 

1,454 

1,448 

80 

808 

891 

55 
55 
108 
31 
8 
10 

0 

95 

331 

22 

0 
13 
22 

63 
72 
203 
69 
87 
6 

0 

92 

265 

17 

0 

132 

15 

118 
127 
811 
90 
45 
16 

0 

187 

596 

89 

0 

145 

37 

829 

415 

744 

West  Vir«'iiiift       

North  Carolina 

15 

29 

41 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

80 
30 

33 
56 
15 
103 
0 

411 
28 

37 
61 
15 
115 
0 

491 

Florida 

68 

Sonth  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

70 

Tennessee 

107 

A  luhama 

30 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

218 
0 

Texaa      

Arkansas 

80 

25 

55 

Oklahoma 

Inilinn  Territory 

Nortli  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

3,372 
4,877 
2,089 

946 
86 

259 
1,902 
1.490 

108 

34 

1,347 

789 

86 
26 
27 

1,683 

8,876 

1.214 

898 

86 

87 

2,089 

1,240 

43 

45 

1,325 

523 

44 

23 
141 

6,065 

8,753 

8,803 

1,844 

122 

346 

3,991 

2,730 

151 

79 

2,672 

1,312 

80 
49 
168 

2 
2 
6 
0 

8 
2 
2 
0 

6 
4 
8 

0 

37 
100 
48 

63 
111 

65 

21 
8 
0 
0 

26 

70 

125 

62 

86 

99 

60 

27 

8 

0 

0 

17 

107 

Indiuna  ................ 

225 

Illinois 

110 

Michiiran 

149 

Wisconsin 

210 

Minnesota 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

125 

Iowa 

48 

MiKSonri 

6 

North  Dakota 

t 

0 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

Sonth  Dakota 

0 

Nebraska 

43 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

27 

T 

39 
8 

66 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

0 

15 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

668 

501 

1.169 

146 

105 

251 

Nevada            

Idaho 



California 

89 

184 

273 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Tablk  10. — Summary  of  BfatUHct  of  private  normal  snhooU, 
NUMBSB  OF  NORMAL  AKD  OTHER  GRADUATES. 


State  or  Tarritory. 

Number  of  normal 
graduates. 

Graduates  in  business 
courses. 

Graduates  in  other 
oourses. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

United  States 

1,«12 

1,482 

8,094 

1,370 

636 

2,015 

738 

616 

1.258 

Korth  AtUntio Division. . . . 
Stmth  Atlantic  Division. ... 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

198 
80 

2S0 

1,080 

16 

224 
140 
216 
810 
02 

422 
220 
455 
1.890 
107 

23{ 
26 
101 

17 
8 

57 

550 

0 

40 

20 

168 

1,780 

8 

11 

47 

65 

614 

1 

8 

83 

69 

869 

1 

14 
130 
124 
983 

2 

Korth  Atlantic  Division: 
Mnine 

4 

3 

7 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

0 
0 

4 

1 

Massachusetts 



Rhode  Island 

'._     ' 

Connecticut 

New  York 

.:;::;;.v" :"". 

New  Jersey 

1 

;;:::;';i::::::' 

Pcimsvl vania .......... 

185 

200 

m 

. 

17 

40 

11 

3 

14 

eonth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

0 

2 

2 

0 

« 

3 

District  of  Columbia... 

Virginia 

48 

8 
7 
8 
5 
9 

58 
66 
03 
18 
0 
4 

53 

6 
32 
32 
10 

7 

51 
89 
75 
16 
4 
32 

96 
14 
89 
40 
15 
16 

109 
105 
168 

33 
4 

36 

12 
6 
0 

? 

1 

42 

40 
0 

12 
0 
7 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 

84 
10 
11 
0 
0 
2 

12 
6 
0 
0 

8 

1 

76 
50 
11 
12 
0 
9 

16 
5 
0 
0 

26 

10 
0 

15 
0 

55 

26 

West  Virginia 

5 

North  Carolina 

15 

South  Carolina 

0 

Geor^fia 

81 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentnclcv 

17 
34 
3 
10 

? 

14 
81 
3 
2 
7 
2 

81 

66 

Alabama 

6 

Mississinnl  

12 

liOuislnua  n-TT-....r.... 

7 

Texas 

3 

ArkanMnM            ..    . 

Okl.ilioma 

1 

Indian  Territory 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

183 

461 

83 

42 

4 

15 

95 

40 

0 

2 

132 

23 

68 

382 

43 

76 

8 
22 
75 
34 

0 

2 
95 

5 

251 
843 
126 
118 

12 

37 
170 

74 

0 

4 

227 

28 

183 

492 

66 

89 

1 

17 

88 

105 

2 

0 

119 

60 

31 

316 

52 

55 

0 

0 

18 

21 

0 

0 

37 

20 

214 
808 
117 
144 
I 

17 
106 
126 
2 
0 
156 
89 

168 
200 
42 
46 

34 
117 
32 
41 

202 

Indiana 

317 

Illinois 

74 

Michiean 

87 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

0 
65 
65 
0 
0 
25 
13 

0 
79 
29 
0 
0 
25 
12 

0 

Iowa .     ...  .  .......... 

144 

MiHSOuri 

84 

North  Dakota 

0 

South  Dakota 

0 

Nebraska 

60 

Kansas 

25 

Western  Division: 

Montana ... 

Wyoming  .............. 

0 
0 

0 
21 

0 
21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado .     ........... 

NewMexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

12 

6 

20 

8 

0 

8 

1 

1 

2 

Nevada  

Idaho    

TfTsah  in  ffton 

California 

8 

63 

eo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ED  95- 
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Table  11. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schools, 
INCOHE  FROM  YABIOUS  SOURCES. 


State  or  Territory. 

Amount  ap- 
propriated 
V  States, 
counties,  or 
cities  for 
support  for 

Amount 

received 

from  tuition 

and  other 

fees. 

Amount  re- 
ceived ftom 
productive 
funds. 

Amount 

received 

from  other 

sources. 

Total  in- 
come for 
the  year 
1891-95. 

United  States 

^7, 399 

$626,768 

$40,404 

$386,095 

$1. 110, 066 

North  A  tlanlic  Division 

Soutli  Atlantic  Division 

Soutli  Coutral  Division 

35,300 
4.831 

12,768 
4,500 

114,469 
35, 213 
78,200 

373, 080 
25, 788 

612 

26,263 

5,768 

7,393 

368 

64,790 
150,357 
105,607 
35.041 
29,500 

215, 191 
216.664 
202, 243 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

420. 914 
55,654 

North  AtlanUc  Division: 

Maine 

600 

003 

Now  Hamnshire   ....  .. 

Vermont 

4,700 

4,700 

MaMAT.hniiAttii 

2, 200 

14,752 

16, 052 

Rhode  Island             ... 

CoDDocticnt     •••*..     -.-   • 

New  York 

New  Jersev 

Pennsylvania 

30,000 

112.289 

612 

50, 038 

192, 939 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Marvland     

2,000 

749 

360 

3,109 

Virginia 

8,804 
2,505 
8,813 
3, 732 
8,110 
2,500 

31,957 
19, 591 
1,809 
8,225 
6,000 
6,314 
4,304 

22,203 

105,048 

136, 053 

West  V  ireinia 

• 

2,505 

North  Carolina 

263 

150 

1,818 

600 

1,553 
1,700 
5,500 
3,015 

900 

1,000 

1,800 

0 

250 

5,675 
10,464 
29,170 

6,000 
14,485 
64,620 
15,300 

15,051 

South  Carolina 

15,349 

Georgia 

40, 898 

Florida 

3,100 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

39,760 

35, 776 

Alabama * 

243 

72, 172 

MiAsifmiDni 

26,540 

6.000 

Texas - 

1,000 

3,175 
2,100 

2,408 
2,694 

12, 897 

Arkansas 

9,096 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

3.200 
800 

53,761 
151, 766 
25, 525 
62,650 

270 

350 

1.098 

4,170 

225 

1,220 

61, 401 

Indiana 

153, 141 

Illinois 

27, 843 

Michigan 

500 

63,150 

Wisconsin 

6,375 

3,503 
3,500 
2,350 
4,660 

8.878 

Minni^Jiota 

2,500 
39,900 
33,  340 

3,000 

1,138 
500 

9,000 

1,320 

6,000 

Iowa 

42. 250 

Missouri 

300 

38.300 

North  Dakota 

3,000 

South  Dakota 

3,677 
12,636 

4.815 

13, 136 

Kinnsas  ..T^T,r...........r,.- 

9,000 

Western  Division: 

Montann .r  

0 

0 

0 

1,320 

Wyoming 

Colorado                 .       ....... 

Utah   

12, 012 

368 

27,500 

39,880 

Nevada         ................ 

Idaho  

Wnaliinorton  .           ........ 

12,454 

2,000 

14,454 
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Table  13. — Summartf  of  staiUiict  of  private  normal  BohooU. 
VALUE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY. 


State  or  Territory. 

Number 
schools 
reporting 
Ubraries. 

Volnmea  In 
libraries. 

EaUmated 
value  of 
librarios. 

Value  of 
buildings, 
gronnclR, 
apparatus, 
etc. 

Value  of 
endow- 
ments and 

other 
propertj'. 

Value  of 

benefac- 
tions re- 
ceived— 
1894-95. 

United  States 

147 

180,873 

$148, 144 

$5,905,421 

$839,243 

$254,001 

North  Atlantic  Dirislon 

South  A  tlantio  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

"Western  Division 

8 
28 
85 
69 

7 

24,890 
20,808 
37.200 
93,675 
4,800 

25,450 
16.670 
27,555 
70,044 
8,425 

973, 598 
1,313,550 

840,068 
2, 544, 405 

233,800 

67,400 
477, 975 

81.993 
199,875 

12,000 

2.709 
92,013 
68,398 
C9,  390 
31,500 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

0 

20,000 



New  namnshire 

15,000 
45,000 

Massachosetta 

1 

5,836 

5,000 

Rhodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jcrsev    ............. 

Pennsylvania 

7 

18,554 

20,450 

893,598 

67,400 

2,700 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

2 

500 

2,200 

23,000 

6.000 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia       

5 

1 
5 
4 
8 
3 

6 
9 
5 
5 
1 
4 
3 

9,098 
250 
800 
2,200 
5,960 
1,400 

3,175 
10,125 
14,100 
4,800 
1,000 
2.100 
1,900 

6.550 
400 

2,545 
550 

3,750 
675 

2,870 
7,225 
8,500 
4,110 
1,000 
2,350 
1,500 

701, 000 

5,000 

267,700 

64.300 
211,550 

41,  OCO 

87,550 
235,018 
220,000 
161, 500 
20,000 
79,000 
37,000 

444,085 

80  393 

Went  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

5,000 

22.850 

40 

7,210 

South  Carolina 

1.000 

Oeor^'ia 

3,411 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

4,000 

200 

Tonuo-sseo 

1,  223 

Ali^bAina .... 

9,993 
2.500 

48,  919 

MisAissinni 

5.500 

T^niiiaiflnfli                                ... 

Texas 

30,666 
35.500 

1,762 

A  rkunROJi ........... .. 

794 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

"V.'.V.'.'...x :::::. 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

6 
10 
7 
6 
1 
8 
.15 
9 

20,220 
13, 175 
25,600 
4,900 
1,200 
1,050 
6,525 
6.300 

9,830 
23,285 
4,150 
0,600 
2,000 
1,000 
4,742 
7,125 

224,000 
043,500 
533,  000 

65,800 
3,000 

76,  500 
286, 305 
234,500 

32,500 
15,0f0 
25,000 

25,000 

Indiana    .  ......  ........ 

Dlinois 

23,500 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

110, 000 

500 

875 

14,000 

2,6U5 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

1.000 

Missouri 

2.000 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

18,000 
326, 800 
133,  000 

8,000 

Nebraska 

5 
5 

1 

7,100 
7,600 

350 

4,512 
6,800 

675 

2,000 

15, 105 

Kansas ..     ........  ...... 

30 

Western  Division : 

Montana......      ......... 

12,000 

Wvorainff  ................ 

Colorado 

1 

150 

150 

300 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  .               ......... 

Utah 

2 

4,300 

0,250 

155,000 

3,500 

Nevada 

Iditiio         

'Wanhineton 

Oregon 

California 

3 

733 

1,350 

• 

70.500 

0 

28,000 
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Tablk  13. — Pereentage  of  male  and  female  siudente  and  percentage  of  graduaiee  to  total 

number  in  normal  eouree. 

PUBLIC  AKD  PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


In  public  normal  schools. 

In  private  normal  schools. 

State  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Female. 
7L75 

Gradn. 
ates. 

Male. 

Female. 

Gradu- 
ates. 

United  States 

28.25 

16.14 

5L70 

48.21 

14.11 

North  AtUatio  Division 

22.00 
26.44 

41.55 
83.24 
21.11 

20.12 

1.11 

14.80 

5.56 

1.02 

1.83 

18.08 

16.88 

35.54 

0 

4.31 

7.79 

13.05 

64.04 

19.68 

0 

16.97 

45.59 

14.04 
87.99 
45.83 
50.74 
23.28 
40.20 
61.34 
32.26 

77.01 
73.56 
68.45 
66.76 
78.80 

70.88 
08.80 
85.61 
04.44 
08.08 
08.17 
81.02 
83.62 
64.46 

lOO.OO 
05.69 
02.21 
86.95 
46.96 
80.32 

100.00 
83.03 
54.41 

85.96 
62.01 
54.17 
40.26 
76.72 
59.80 
38.66 
67.74 

18.00 
n.20 
1L06 
12.34 
18.  J2 

14.30 
21.11 
21.75 
16.58 
7.14 
33.74 
18.66 
24.64 
18.32 

100.00 
14.07 
04.81 
14.22 
5.80 
5.04 
11.86 
6.06 
11.76 

37. 7» 
28.35 
10.00 
8.09 
14.66 
3.07 
7.98 


63.16 
40.80 
61.42 
64.00 
20.08 

48.28 

46.84 
60.70 
48.68 
46.00 
70.02 

51.72 

16.34 
13.41 
16.50 
13.23 
15.88 

4.83 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division  

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

88.10 
0 

6L00 
100.00 

4.13 
10.67 

MA><s{M>hnflett8 ................ 

Rhode  Island 

Conneoticat 

New  York..... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

57.76 

42.24 

10.24 

Sooth  AtUnUo  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

87.50 

62.50 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

43.42 
50.20 
31.30 
31.65 
37.76 
51.18 

55.85 
44.90 
52.02 
46.79 
0 
27.35 
54.41 

66.58 
40.80 
68.70 
68.35 
62.24 
48.82 

44.15 
r»5. 10 
47.98 
53.21 
100.00 
72.65 
45.58 

21.05 
6.53 
8.48 
28.78 
15.31 
0.41 

17. 25 
11   15 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

P^oriUa 

South  Central  Division: 

Kent  uoky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

26.09 
Ifi.  14 
100  GO 

Mihsissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

15.:?8 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Nortli  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

6.75 
41.47 
36.87 
22.90 
29.42 
21.05 
33.06 
43.40 
35.84 
29.90 
17.39 
:.7.86 

03.25 
58.53 
63.13 
77.10 
70.58 
78.95 
66.04 
56.60 
64.16 
70.10 
82.61 
62.14 

50.00 

7.73 

2.86 

22.15 

11.06 

20.82 

0.24 

8.30 

8.87 

11.60 

100.00 

7.14 

61.30 
56.68 
40.83 
52.59 
56.63 
58.15 
39.35 
55.11 
64.60 
43.04 
61.79 
57.83 

30.00 
10.00 
13.00 

88.61 
43.32 
50.17 
47.41 
43.37 
41.85 
60.65 
44.89 
45.31 
56.06 
48.21 
42.17 

70.00 
90.00 
86.01 

11.70 
18.76 
10.82 

0.42 
14.46 
20.11 
11.24 

6.37 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Alinsonri  

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

5.06 
16.94 
4.61 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

23.69 

0 

40.46 

76. 3i 
100.00 
60.54 

14.60 

New  Mexico 

2.86 
7.53 

Arizona 

Utah 

45.10 

54.00 

6.60 

Nevada 

Idaho 

46.00 
34.75 
35.65 

ao.26 

53.01 
66.26 
64.85 
80.74 

Washington 

S.30 
l&ll 
20.08 

OrejTon 

California  

7.14 

02.86 

42.86 
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Table  14. — Normal  §tud€nU  in  MniveraiUet  and  colUgf  and  public  and  private  high 

»ehool8, 

DESTITUTIONS  AND  STUDENTS. 


Stftte  or  Territory. 


United  Stfttee . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Atlantie  Diviaion. 
South  Central  Diviaion.. 
North  Central  Diviaion. . 
Weatem  Diviaion 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion : 

Maioe 

New  Hampabire 

Vermont 

MaAnachaaetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Del  aware 

Miir>Mand 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carulinia 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Teoncasee 

Alabama 

M  iflsissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkiinsaa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  (Neutral  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Hiohigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lovra 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakote 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Diviaion : 

Montana . 


Wyoming  . . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico., 

Arizona 

Utah , 

Nevada 

Idabo  

Washington . 

Oregon 

Califomia... 


In  nniver> 

aitiea    and 

oollegea. 


102 


6,402 


251 

1.230 
1,396 
2,641 


21 


81 

"iii 


103 
140 
41 
?,A2 
179 
332 
3 

202 
527 

63 
235 

51 
237 

64 


19 

641 

195 

291 

105 

14 

78 

885 

310 

20 

125 

105 


In  pnblio  high  achoola. 


433  |2,007 


4,802 


126 
50 
08 

143 
16 


447 
150 
648 
722 
40 


11 
0 
6 
0 


6,800 


1,860 
410 
677 

1,743 
04 


2,316 

seo 

1,325 

2,465 

134 


0  I     172 

376  1,081 

5  I    256 

40  I    325 


147 


172 

1,457 

261 

374 

11 
150 


15 
18 
1 
40 
31 

82 
44 
52 
156 

4 
133 
176 


20 


177 
67 


108 
47 
860 


117 

110 

06 

60 

25 

68 

54 

124 

5 

20 

41 

3 


14 


18 


107 

22 

12 

5 

56 
62 

84 
46 
42 
102 
6 
145 
160 


181 
115 
148 
140 
133 
88 
171 


10 


14 


40 


In  private  high  achoola. 


458 


3,000  5,224 


100 
76 
150 


608  ,1,300   1,006 

511       785   1.206 

1,336  !l.878  12,614 

1,148  ,1,534  2,682 

207  I    327       534 


146 
37 
30 
6 
06 
03 

166 
90 
04 

348 
10 

278 

336 


208 

234 

244 

190 

158 

106 

225 

813 

27 

53 

01 

26 

14 


28 


67 


0.124 


I 

O 
22,336 


4,565 
3,005 
5.337 
7.788 
1,550 


37 

0 

11 

0 

0 

2 

145 

0 

603 

0 
2 


117 
47 

190 
35 
08 
13 

855 

241 

105 

251 

6 

203 

172 

0 

1 

180 
106 
126 

31 
131 

26 
151 
153 


171 


146 
32 
36 
18 
5 
27 

422 
35 

570 


1,082  ,  1,507 


206 
50 
243 
123 
110 
81 

207 

254 

03 

245 

42 

200 

142 

5 

0 

117 
170 
267 
29 
71 
42 
308 
100 


47 
48 

160 

8 

4 
T 
6 


188 


I 


183  ' 

32 
47 
18 
5  , 
29  I 
567  ' 
35 


210 

36 

65 

41 

5 

201 

2,105 

2M 


iS 


32:j 
07 
442 
158 
217 
44 

652 

495 
108 
406 
48 
405 
314 
5 
1 

876 
875 
883 

60 
209 

G8 
450 
843 


06 

62 

261 

3 

4 
7 
10 


850 


16 
160 
193 
600 
175 
814 
343 
645 
140 

1,020 

1,112 

355 

1,070 

100 

920 

714 

5 

23 

1,315 

804 

918 

355 

381 

252 

1.060 

1,466 

47 

274 

848 

550 

17 
24 
85 
14 


636 
70 
10 
235 
103 
407 
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Taolk  15. — Distribution  of  $iudents  pursuing  teachers'  training  courses  in  rariotts 

institutions, 

TOTAL  NUMBEB  OP  NORMAL  STUDENTS. 


Stato  or  Territory. 

In  public 
normal 
schools. 

In  privato 
normal 
schools. 

In  univor- 
Bities  and 
colleges. 

In  public 

high 

schools. 

In  private 

high 

schools. 

Total 

normal 

students. 

Un itod  Stat(» 

36.276 

21,927 

6,402 

6,809 

9,124 

80,538 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Soiitli  Atlantic  Division .... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Woateru  Division    

14,003 
3,097 
3.059 

13, 710 
2,407 

860 
00 

285 
1,188 

196 

492 
5,226 

824 
4,842 

18 

»?* 

429 
914 
808 

69 
330 

68 

114 
508 
720 
408 
232 
684 
238 
155 

2,583 
1,640 
2,742 
14,288 
674 

251 
1,230 
1,398 
2,641 

882 

2,316 

569 

1,325 

2,465 

134 

1,998 
1,296 
2,614 
2,682 
534 

21, 151 

7,832 

11, 138 

35,786 

4,031 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maino 

145 

8 

28 
4 

18 
2 

183 

32 

47 

18 

5 

29 

567 

36 

1.082 

5 
10 

1,224 
126 

New  nampsbire 

Vermont .--. 

315 
75 

066 

AlasHac  husetts .......... 

21 

1  304 

Khode  Inland 

201 

Connecticut 

172 

1,457 

261 

874 

11 
150 

G93 

New  York 

81 

7,331 
1, 120 

8,487 

34 

New  Jersey 

I'ennn  ylvania 

2,048 

141 

South  AtlanUo  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland •. 

64 

618 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

193 
140 
41 
342 
179 
332 
3 

202 
627 

63 
235 

51 
237 

64 

270 

Virginia 

456 
253 
460 
139 
98 
170 

632 

942 
644 
218 
4 
234 
68 

146 
37 
30 
0 
96 
93 

166 
90 
94 

348 
10 

278 

336 

323 
97 
442 
158 
217 
44 

662 
495 
198 
496 
48 
405 
814 
5 

378 
376 
883 

60 
209 

68 
459 
343 

1,494 
1  342 

"Weat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

2,082 
541 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

1,073 
378 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1  706 

Tennessee ..  ........... 

*>    'i«2 

Alabama  ..     ........... 

1,719 
]  706 

Mississippi .- 

Louisiana 

345 

Texas      

1,838 

1,020 

160 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

io 

641 

195 

231 

105 

14 

78 

385 

310 

20 

125 

105 

282 

3 

298 

234 

244 

190 

158 

106 

225 

813 

27 

63 

91 

26 

14 

23 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

400 

1,307 

1,641 

1,061 

1,798 

1,311 

1,688 

2,302 

293 

388 

92 

1,420 

2,129 

4,494 

1.164 

1,253 

83 

184 

1,512 

1,379 

64 

79 

1,340 

607 

10 

10 

143 

3,844 
6,605 
3,723 
2,6G0 
2.262 
1.747 
4.260 
5,147 
404 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mit^liii^iin  .... ..     ...  .  . 

AV i.Hconsin .............. 

Minnesota 

Iowa............   ....... 

MiHNOitri 

Nortli  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

96 
62 
251 

3 

4 
7 
10 

741 
1,780 
2,595 

27 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoniing 

20 

34 

CoWa<lo 

363 
35 
93 

28 

541 

New  Mexico 

4 

40 

Arizona 

03 

Utah 

357 

177 
67 

359 

893 

Nevada 

12 
6 

7 

79 

Idaho 

83 

236 

359 

1,288 

4 
30 
66 
61 

93 

WashlDgton 

198 
47 
869 

471 

Orepon  

462 

Culilomia 

154 

67 

1.889 
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Tablk  16  — Reriew  of  public  normal  aehool  Btaiiatics,  1890-1895. 
SCHOOLS  AND  XEACHEBS  INSTKUCTING  NORMAL  STUDENTS. 


1890-41. 

1891-02. 

*1892>93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

State  or  Territory. 

1 

H 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 

United  States 

131 

1,361 

138 

1.436 

121 

1.301 

160 

1,561 

155 

1,584 

North  Atlantio  Division.... 
Sonth  AUantic  Division.... 

Soutli  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

"Western  Division 

54 
19 
17 
31 
10 

G75 
119 
121 
870 
76 

50 

20 
17 
35 
10 

608 
131 
115 
406 
86 

55 
10 
14 
27 
0 

649 

87 

145 

350 

70 

53 
27 
29 
39 
12 

685 
176 
178 
418 
104 

48 
27 
26 
41 
13 

677 
180 
140 
467 
120 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

5 
2 

3 
10 

1 

2 
14 

3 
14 

28 

7 

15 

86 

9 

43 

202 

24 

201 

6 
2 
3 

10 
1 
3 

15 
3 

13 

41 

7 

21 

106 

9 

56 

190 

29 

239 

5 

2 
3 

11 
1 
2 

15 
3 

13 

40 

8 

20 

91 

8 

59 

188 

19 

213 

5 

1 
3 
7 
1 
4 

14 
3 

15 

26 
6 
21 
83 
10 
81 

209 
28 

271 

5 

1 
2 
6 
1 
4 

14 
3 

12 

1 
1 

I 

8 
7 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
6 
8 
1 
2 
5 
I 

21 

New  HamiMhire 

Vermont -. 

7 
15 

Massachusetts 

73 

!Rhode  Island 

10 

Connecticnt 

70 

Now  York 

239 

New  Jersey 

28 

Pennsylvania 

211 

South  Atlantio  Division : 
Delaware 

7 

Maryland 

1 
2 
4 
6 
3 
1 

0 

11 

47 

32 

9 

5 

1 
2 
4 
0 
4 
1 

7 

18 
46 
80 
15 

6 

1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 

11 
14 
16 
23 
10 
6 

1 
2 
5 

7 
7 
1 
2 
2 

6 
1 
7 
5 

1 
2 
0 

1 

0 
13 
53 
35 
42 

7 
10 

7 

16 
22 
65 
17 
13 
23 
17 
5 

g 

DiUrict  of  Columbia.... 
Virginia 

15 
23 

AVcst  Virginia 

44 

North  Carolina 

56 

South  Carolina 

7 

Georgia 

]1 

Florida 

2 

1 
2 
8 
3 
1 
1 
1 

0 

iS 

58 
10 

7 
11 

5 

2 

1 
3 
8 

1 
2 

1 
1 

9 

2 
32 
53 

3 

10 
11 

2 

7 

0 

South  Central  Division : 
Ken  tucky 

12 

Tennessee 

1 
0 
1 
2 

21 

84 

8 

10 

22 

Alabama 

29 

Mississippi  

20 

Louisiana 

14 

Tex  as 

21 

Arkansas 

3 

1 

16 
5 

11 

Oklahoma 

5 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

4 
2 
3 
1 
4 
4 
3 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 

28 
21 
50 
29 
50 
51 
80 
53 
5 
18 
13 
17 

4 
8 
3 
2 
5 
5 
3 
4 
tJ 
2 
1 
1 

21 
47 
55 
36 
60 
47 
27 
49 
12 
22 
12 
18 

3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

20 
27 
84 
44 
76 
43 
24 
20 
15 
18 

4 
3 
3 
2 
5 
5 
4 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 

20 

39 
44 
30 
66 
58 
27 
55 
16 
17 
14 
23 

6 
3 

\ 

6 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 

41 

Indiana 

27 

Illinois 

51 

Michi<*an 

38 

Wisconsin 

85 

Minnesota 

59 

Iowa 

42 

Missouri 

48 

North  Dakota 

16 

South  Dakota 

20 

Nebraska 

15 

ICansns  

1 

20 

25 

"Woatern  Division : 

Montana 

"W^voming 

Colorado 

1 

15 

1 

14 

i 

1 
1 

16 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

17 

New  Mexico 

3 

Arizona 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Utah 

Noruda... 

Idaho 

1 
2 
3 

4 

4 

Waidiington 

2 
3 

4 

10 
15 
49 

2 
2 

4 

10 
8 
51 

2 
3 
3 

13 
20 
23 

2 
3 

4 

14 
22 
47 

15 

Oreson 

22 

California 

56 

*  Incomplete  returns  for  1893. 
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Table  n,—Revieto  ofpuhlio  normal  9ohool  BfaiUtics,  1890-1895, 
KUICBSB  OF  KORHJLL  STUBEITTS  AND  GRADUATES. 


Stat*  or  Territory. 


TTnitadSUtM 31.792     6,000  33,427 


1890-01. 


s 

a 


I 


1891-92. 


North  AUantic  Division....  15,240     3,005   15,392 
South  Atlantic  Division....;  2,223  I      812  >  2.704 

South  Central  Division !  2,566  {      3*27  I  2  946 

North  Central  Division 10, 482  '  1, 117   10, 786 

Western  Division ,  1,331  '      299  |  1,649 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasBachusetts 

Hhode  Island 

Conneoticut 

New  York 

Xt»w  Jersey 

PennsylvRuia 

So  u  t  h  A  Man  tic  Division : 

Dela  waro 

Marvlftiid 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

We«t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sou  til  Outral  Division: 

Kentucky 

IfiineHsee 

AlaVmiiia 

Miss  issippi 

Tx)ui8iana 

Texas  

\  rkanitaM 

Oklahoma 

Iii'liun  Territory ' 

Noi  ( li  Central  Division:         | 

Ohio 

I  lul  i  ana ' 

Illinois 

Michigan I 

Wincon.sin 

Minnesota I 

Iowa j 

Missouri " 

North  Dakota I 

South  Dakota | 

Nebraska 

KauHds 

Wertlern  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

AriKoua 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


585 
114 
260 

1,038 
203 
405 

4,942 
448 

7,236 


123 
84 
65  I 
250  I 
24 
104 
1.147 

161  ; 
1,097 


717 
107 
409 

1,287 
214 
512 

4,930 
525 

6,001 


J. 


235 
71 
620 
853 
276 
54 


114 

36 
834 
1,407 
207 
138 
320 

64 


276 

1,041 

1,213 

900 

1,200 

868 

960 

2,037 

37 

352 

469 

1,034 


39 


172 
1,095 


64 
68  I 
81  I 
47 
12  , 
34  I 


253 
71 
595 
890 
395 
57 


6  I   443 


36  1 

77  i 
101 

18  ' 

78  1 
11  I 


32 
599 
1,283 
230 
183 
380 
233 


105  '  270 
00  I  1.039 
119  ,  1,033 


124 

109 

138 

105 

273 

0 

22 

62 


1,0U 

1,406 
982 
785 

2,054 
171 
296 
456 

1,200 


1 


*  1892-93. 


I 


1898-94. 


I 


5,849  27.926  4,491  37,899 


3,326  11,088 
357  I  1,752 
885  3,005 

1.485  I  9,688 
296  :  1,493 


127 

37 

103 

364 

31 

112 

1,247 

162 

1,143 


2.465  !  16. 424 
277  8.334 
308  3, 374 

1,136  12.056 
305  2. 711 


652 

98 

440 

1,213  ' 

191  i 
515  I 

3,197  I 
616 

5,060  I 


125  ' 

27 

102  I 
86J  ' 

26  , 
118 


854 
86 
541 
,232 
199 
426 


752  1  5.339 
160  :  639 
783  7,108 


5,952 


36,491 


2,916 
396 
483 

1.668 
489 


148 

27 

94 

244 

29 

124 

940 

180 

1,135 


103  I 
64 

^*  I 
28 


249 
75 
279 
737 
337 
66 


10  I 
I 

31  I 
143  j 
106 

^  I 
46 
44  ! 
10  , 


378  I 
77 
782 
1,001 
771 
50 
183 
2     83 


560 

150 

1,485 

94 

182 

12 

20S 

36 

473 

10 

102 

0 

335 
508 
1,108 
167 
197 
660 
283 
110 


175  I 

71  I 
129 
210  I 
130 
194  I 
101  I 
808 
0  i 

32  I 

60 

75  I 


518 

973 

1,115 

1,025 

1,338 

954 

722 

1,496 

193 

810 


64 

24 

52 

204 

104 

2.17 

120 

\7& 

0 

33 


1,035 


0 

83 

204 


272 
'*48 


166 

69 

1,094 


12  1 


314  I 


23 


3  .   224 

11  ,   203 

2G8  :   C02 


84 
'.9 
189 


97 
76 
61 
62 
6L 
82 
27 
10 

85 
144 
118 
32 
29 
94 
36 
0 


1894-«5. 


14,003 
3,097 
8,274 

13. 710 
2,407 


860 
90 

285 
1,188 

196 

492 
5.226 

824 
4,842 

18 
394 

77  ; 
429  ' 
914  ' 
808 

60 
330 


114 
608  I 
720  I 
623  I 
232 
684  i 
238 
156 


401 
1,446 
1.117 
1.022 
1.512  I 
1,0K3  1 

891  . 
2,308 

242 

328 

4:1! 

1,212 


101 
59 
14.T 
190 
207 


4C.'' 
1,307 
l.Ctl 
l.OOI 
1.  798 


281  I  1,311 


278 

640 
1,371 


148 
268 
3 
88 
83 
87 


28 
88 
324 


1,688 

2,302 

293 

888 

92 

1,429 


363 
35 


83 
236 
359 

1,238 


I 


6,4i>2 


2,646 
847 
866 

1,692 
441 


123 
19 
62 
197 
14 
166 
975 
203 
887 

18 
59 
73 
61 
53 
48 

7 
20 

8 

43 
144 
72 
33 
34 
21 
19 
0 


209 
101 
47 
23.^ 
215 
273 
158 
191 
20 
45 
92 
102 


0 

8 
65 


*  Incomplete  retams  for  1893. 
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Tablk  IS.-^Review  ofpuhlio  normal  §ohool  staiiatioB,  1890^1895. 
KOKHAL  STUDENTS,  ICALB  AND  FBKALX. 


1890-M. 

1891-02. 

1882-83. 

1803-94. 

1894-06. 

State  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

26,293 

Male. 
10.248 

Fe- 

male. 

United  Stetee 

9.312 

22,680 

0,588 

23,880 

8.688 

10.203 

11,606 

26.028 

North  Atlantic  Dlrleion .... 
South  Atlantic  Divielon. . . . 

Sonth  Centnd  Division 

North  Central  Diviaion 

WABtem  Divialon 

8,427 

870 

1,081 

3,620 

208 

11,813 
1,253 
1,485 
6,806 
1,223 

3,230 
1,256 
1,216 
8,560 
259 

12,163 
1.449 
1,730 
7.167 
1,390 

2,980 

623 

1,298 

8,476 

806 

0,068 
1,129 

1.707 
6,212 
1,187 

-  -^— 

505 

98 
363 

1,149 
191 
611 

2.780 
574 

2,887 

4.400 
1,098 
1,474 
4.012 
622 

227 

0 

96 

61 

199 

7 

892 

60 

2,868 

12,024 
2,236 
1.900 
8,044 
2,089 

627 

86 

4a 

1,171 
0 

419 
4,447 

580 
4,240 

3,003 

819 

1,271 

4,657 

606 

173 

1 

41 

66 

2 

9 

046 

185 

1,721 

0 

17 

6 

56 

404 

lo9 

0 

66 

81 

16 
lOJ 
3'JO 
207 

54 
275 
140 

60 

10.910 
2,278 
1.788 
0,163 
1,80^) 

Korth  Atlantic  Diviaion : 
Ifafne ...... 

116 
3 

43 

42 

2 

1 

788 

31 

2,401 

468 

111 
226 

996 
201 
404 

4.154 
417 

4,835 

162 

1 

114 

58 

0 

36 

756 

27 

2,085 

656 

106 
886 

1.229 
214 
476 

4,174 
498 

4,516 

147 
0 
83 
64 
0 
4 
417 
42 
2,173 

687 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont  « 

89 
244 

MlWfWAChnVAttA r-r*-- 

1,122 

Rhodft  Island 

194 

Connecticut 

483 

New  York 

4,281 

N©  w  Jersey ............. 

689 

Pennsylvania 

8.121 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware  

18 

Mii'^'land  - .  - ,  -  - r 

20 

2 

840 

434 

99 

0 

216 
60 
271 
419 
177 
64 

10 

2 

337 

464 

206 

0 

234 
69 

258 
426 

l69 

57 

17 

4 

105 

874 

110 

0 

232 
71 
174 
363 
218 
66 

20 

3 

288 

514 

161 

59 

15 

38 

132 
193 
533 
97 
43 
267 
161 
48 

358 

74 
404 
487 
610 
0 
1G8 

45 

203 

3ir> 

675 
70 
154 
393 
122 
68 

377 

Dintriot  of  Columbia. . . . 
Virginia 

71 
373 

West  Virginia 

420 

North  Carolina 

640 

South  Carolina 

69 

Georgia 

274 

Florida 

66 

0 
117 
688 
110 

16 
101 

43 

48 

36 
217 
779 

91 
122 
219 

21 

227 

0 
220 
581 
113 
24 
125 
153 

216 

32 
379 
702 
117 
150 
261 

80 

4 

5 

37 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

08 

TennftAffAe ,»,.,.r. 

200 
674 
83 
38 


360 
811 
90 
165 

815 

Alabama 

390 

Mississippi 

201 

Louisiana 

178 

Texas 

400 

j^rlcansan 

263 
40 

210 
62 

02 

Oklahoma 

105 

Indian  Terrltorv 

North  Cent rnl  Diviaion: 
Ohio 

75 
400 
474 
809 
352 
177 
296 
870 

16 
112 
122 
414 

201 
641 
769 
600 
854 
691 
664 
1,158 
21 
240 
347 
620 

40 
403 
417 
335 
461 
193 
207 
862 
53 
61 
137 
400 

230 
636 
616 
709 
945 
789 
678 
1,192 
118 
235 
319 
800 

151 
5U0 
460 
280 
309 
173 
214 
652 
88 
118 

367 
473 
655 
730 
930 
781 
5U8 
844 
105 
201 

25 

552 
378 
250 
455 
253 
297 
994 
94 
107 
148 
450 

379 
894 
739 
763 

1,057 
830 
594 

1,314 
148 
221 
34l« 
702 

27 
642 
605 
243 
529 
276 
558 
999 

io:i 

116 

10 

641 

273 

1  ndtana  .-r.... 

7«5 

Illinois 

1,  038 

Michigan 

HIS 

Wisconsin 

1,269 

Minnesota 

1,  035 

Iowa , 

1.130 

Missouri 

1.803 

North  Dakota 

188 

South  Dakota 

272 

Nebraska        .  . 

76 

Kansas 

435 

600 

888 

Western  Division: 

VTvominff 

Colorado: 

54 

218 

68 

246 

88 
44 

25 

275 
82 
58 

86 
0 
46 

277 

Kew  Mexico 

36 

Ari?'*?!^    r           n^w-.x.r..- 

14 

26 

10 

88 

47 

XTtah 



Nevada 

1 

Idaho           

39 
82 
128 
127 

44 

Waahinirton 

8 
76 
110 

17 
06 
085 

67 
82 
106 

100 
87 
988 

62 

106 

70 

162 
157 
622 

86 
226 
163 

192 

314 

1,218 

l&i 

Oregon 

231 

California 

l.Ul 
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Table  19. — Review  of  pHhlic  norvial  school  sfaiiaiics,  1S90-JS05. 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 


1890-81. 

1881-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

State  or  Territory. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Stu. 
dents. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Teach- 
ors. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Stu- 
dents. 

United  States 

217 

243 

4,645 

319 

17, 777 

551 

20,722 

467 

21,428 

North  Atlantic  Division.... 
Sou  til  Atlantic  Division.... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Cen tral  Division 

Western  Division 

70 
42 
50 
38 
11 

95 
24 
C4 
49 
11 

1,827 
789 

1,132 
791 
106 

185 
21 
40 
49 
24 

10,056 
1,334 
1,532 
3,775 
1,080 

256 
87 
06 
91 
21 

6,538 
1,774 
4,189 
7,532 
089 

188 
31 
61 

155 
23 

0,018 
1,329 
2,689 
6,733 
1,659 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

35 

13 

19 

0 
0 
0 
13 
0 
0 
29 
19 
34 

28 

0 

0 

226 

0 

0 

969 

88 

516 

0 
6 
0 

49 
....... 

*"*74' 

31 
25 

652 

0 

0 

2.200 

0 

1,808 

2,791 

921 

1,684 

6 
6 
0 
40 
6 
51 
59 
24 
64 

20 

0 

10 

79 

0 

227 

8,222 

610 

2,361 

10 

6 

0 

11 

6 

23 

81 

26 

25 

0 

4 
0 
9 
6 
1 
0 
7 
4 

0 
4 

36 

17 

0 

5 

2 

298 

New  Hampshire 

Vermon  t 

250 
0 

Massachasetts 

308 

Rhode  I  aland 

0 

Connecticut  •.........>. 

0 

New  York 

4,897 
835 

New  Jersey 

I*(*nnsylvania  .......... 

2,430 
0 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Miir  ylund ............... 

0 
5 

29 
3 

1 
0 

3 

0 

16 

0 

1 
0 

113 

800 

269 

37 

49 

0 

6" 

55 

11 

6 

4 

20 

4 
46 
6 
0 
5 
15 

51 
0 
689 
122 
506 
0 
303 
103 

1,438 

0 

1,100 

862 

0 

86 

703 

0 

55 

District  of  Colnmhla . . . 
Virjfinia   .........>..... 

0 

449 

29 

187 

0 

0 
5 
7 
3 

0 

912 

West  Virginia 

361 

North  Carolina 

346 

South  Carolina 

0 

Georgia 

211 

Florida 

4 

0 
6 
27 
14 
3 
0 
0 

::::::: 

4 

0 

14 
46 

1 
3 
0 
0 

124 

0 
185 
947 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

66 

144 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky - 

508 

Ten  nessee 

0 

Alabama 

27 

1 
9 



1,089 

778 

Mi.ssissippi 

892 

Louirtiaua 

127 

Texas  

86 

A  rkansas ............... 

3 

31 

298 

Oklahoma 

0 

Indian  Territory 

r 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

7 
9 

4 
0 
13 
3 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 



0 
5 
5 
1 

20 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
4 

0 

5 
431 

0 

12 

10 

250 

0 
35 
35 

0 
13 

6 
6 
6 

1 
8 
10 
0 
1 
2 
5 

423 
0 
806 
318 
600 
632 
268 
267 
79 
40 

0 
2 
16 
15 
19 
8 
7 

15 
1 
5 
1 
2 

125 
33 

1,690 
346 
760 
806 
441 

2,761 

319 

144 

0 

113 

2 

4 

15 

27 

23 

9 

9 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

534 

lud  iuna 

103 

Illinois 

1,432 
392 

Michigan 

^\'i  spou  sin .............. 

617 

Miiiui'Mota 

205 

Iowa 

546 

Missouri 

2  103 

North  Dakota 

0 

South  Dakota 

106 

Nebraska 

464 

KanSiO 

4 

342 

231 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

' 

C<m»rado 

0 

0 

1 

131 

5 

J52 
0 
8 

6 
0 
0 

256 

New  Mexico 

76 

Arizona  ..........  ..... 

0 

0 

38 

" 

0 

T'tah  

Nevada - 

: "  :"• 

Idaho 

0 
2 
6 
15 

0 

Wasli  iugton 

0 

11 

0 

....... 

2 

7 
2 

28 
40 
0 

0 

8 

15 

60 
261 
628 

2 

4 
10 

273 

256 

0 

200 

Oregon 

249 

C^fumia 

878 
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Tabus  20. — Beriew  of  public  normal  school  BlatUHcaf  1890-1895. 
APPROPKIATIONS  FROM  STATE,  COUKTY,  OR  CITY  FOR  SUPPORT. 


St«te  or  Territory. 


1890-91. 


1891^92. 


*  1892-93. 


1893-94. 


1894-95. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  BiTision . 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division ... 
North  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Jicw  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennnylvania 

South  Atlantic  Divison: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columhla. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina , 

G<*or{jia 

Florida 

South  Central  DiWsion : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alahama 

Missisaippi 

I^ouisiana 

Texa.s 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


$1,285,700 


$1,567,082 


$1,452,914 


$1,996,271 


$1, 917. 875 


555,485 
86.380 
86,329 
453,006 
104,500 


702,284 
93,260 
83,800 
527.038 
160,700 


696,603 
62,268 
56,344 
465, 319 
172,  380 


907, 010 
121,460 
119,  949 
651,824 
196,028 


7, 
7, 

74. 

12, 

20. 
335. 

24. 

53, 


24,650 

9.000 

8,670 

105,011 

14,000 

34,600 

334,847 

21,500 

150,000 


10,500 


10,500 


47,000 

14,680 

5,200 

1,050 


58,500 

13,430 

6,000 

1,050 


8.000 

4,320 
11,097 
31,419 

4,520 
10,000 
20,000 

4,973 


3,780 


16,000 
31.000 

2.500 
10,000 
20,000 

4.300 


5,000 
30,000 
96,070 
36,360 
86,142 
58,500 
21,500 
53,000 
500 
24,000 
18,850 
22,175 


6,000 
41,100 

100,104 
49,908 

121,  201 
68,500 
25,000 
37,250 
13,500 
21,500 
19,350 
23,625 


35,000 


7,000 


6,000 


19,150 

100 

78,250 


28,300 

900 

00,500 


28.600 
12,000 
16,100 

121, 731 
14,000 
49,000 

336. 646 
28,750 
89,777 


26,450 
12.000 
13.039 

122.164 
16,000 
79,656 

307,523 
34,083 

206,095 


10,500 


10,600 


17,000 
15.000 
4,300 
5,250 


10, 218 


1.500 
27,604 

2,500 
12,500 


6,240 
6,000 


27,950 
18. 718 
29,235 

7,250 
23,207 

3,600 

23,588 

1,500 

23,411 

8,950 

12,500 

85.000 

12.500 

7,500 


1,500 
40,000 
56, 105 
56,647 
123,417 
76,300 
21,000 
26,250 
23,000 
21,100 


20,000 


800 
42,700 
96,104 
62,298 

120,  911 
82,000 
27.875 

142, 561 
20,000 
26,250 
21,200 
9.125 


35,  000 


35,000 
3,500 
7,200 


43,  880 
48,000 
45,500 


37,500 
18,528 
94,300 


773,035 
141,017 
113,460 
068.063 
221.800 


25,600 
12,000 
7,264 
78,397 
18,000 
72,000 

360.111 
40.570 

150,093 

9.100 
10,500 


30,200 
28,267 
19, 800 

6,250 
32.900 

5,000 

9,200 
15,000 
18,525 

8,425 
13,750 
40,500 

8,060 


6,000 
40,000 
66,500 
58.450 

155,271 
88,000 
38,525 

142,  317 
22,000 
26,000 
30.00U 
6,000 


35,000 
0 
0 


7,600 
39.000 
23.200 
117, 000 


*  Incomplete  returns  in  1893. 
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Table  21. — Review  of  public  normal  school  statistics ,  1890-1895. 
PUBLIC  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


1800-91. 


1891-02. 


1892-03. 


1808-94. 


1894-95. 


United  State*. 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion  . 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Diviaion . . . 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Peunnylvauia 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virpinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(veoffria 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misssissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

MisHOuri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KouMaii 

We«t<'rn  Division: 

Montana 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California 


1409,916 


$304,835 


|81«,826 


$1,583,880 


$1,003,033 


225,412 

40.000 

5,600 

71,58ff 

60, 565 


160,060 
42,624 
11,048 

100, 013 
70,100 


485.516 
83,074 
24.450 
168,686 
105,100 


270 


1,500 
0 
25,000 
70,633 
48,000 
80,000 


5,000 
0 
0 

25,500 
0 
0 

44,550 
0 

04,000 


2,000 

0 

1,000 

200.000 

0 

75,000 

02,301 

12,000 

103, 125 


2,224 


2,224 


0 

87,000 

0 

0 


0 

40, 400 
0 
0 


0 

27,300 

150 

2,000 


856.670 
40.580 
23,850 
874,700 
270,000 


12,500 


10,300 
276.200 
0 
125.000 
07,793 
10,000 
324.877 


5.050 
20.000 
4,630 


8,000  I 

0 
0 

8,000 
0 

2.500 
0 
0 


1,400  I 


0 

0 

4,000 

0 

1.130 

15,000 

8.400 

10.000 

20,000 

0 

13,000 

0 


4.000 

5,448 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 


0 

200 

0 

1.250 


2,500 
7,400 

2,500 


6,000  I 
17,000  ; 


1,300 

0 

1,250 

3, 000 

800 

15,000 


I 


0 

0 

0 

4,000 

22,013 

25.(H)0 

6,000 

0 

40,000 

0 

8,000 


0! 
40,000  I 


1,500 

65 

65.000 


80.000 

6 


0 

1.100 

80,000 


20,000 
2.686 

66,000 
0 
0 

40,000 
0 


20,000 


10, 100 
75,000 


0 

40,000 

0 

20,000 

20,000 

110, 000 

8,000 

104,  470 

18,220 

8,100 

0 

50,000 


85,000 
12,000 
8,000 


.1. 


185, 000 
11,000  i 
78, 000  I 


440, 050 
100.300 
11,200 
320,105 
122,  :.oo 


30,000 


0 

240,  GOO 

60,142 

10, 603 

100, 124 


42,  000 
5,033 


1,000 
8,500 


7,500 

3,  OCO 

200 


20,000 
40,000 
20,000 
12, 736 
54.500 
86,000 
131, 920 


0 
5,000 


10,000 

"i.'soo 


25,000 
6,000 


CHAPl^R  IV. 
STATISTICAL  REVIEW  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  1894-95. 


I.— TJnivebsities  and  Colleges. 

Institutums. — ^The  number  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and 
for  both  sexes  from  which  reports  were  received  at  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year  1894-95  is  481.  This  number  is  greater  by  five  than 
the  number  of  institutions  reported  the  preceding  year,  the  increase 
being  due  to  the  oi)ening  of  new  institutions  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  at  State  College,  Pa.,  which  has  heretofore 
been  treated  as  a  technological  institution,  is  now  included  in  the  table 
of  universities  and  colleges.  The  following  institutions  were  suspended 
during  the  year  1894-95:  Southern  Illinois  College,  Enfield,  111.;  Wichita 
University,  Wichita,  Kans.;  Western  College,  Labelle,  Mo.;  Hopedalc 
Normal  College,  Hopedale,  Ohio,  and  New  Market  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Newmarket,  Va. 

Keaka  College,  New  York;  Hillsboro  College,  Hillsboro,  Ohio;  Twin 
Valley  College,  Germantown,  Ohio,  and  Urbana  University,  Urbana, 
Ohio,  will  hereafter  be  included  among  secondary  institutions,  they 
having  for  the  time  being  relinquished  college  work. 

Of  the  481  institutions,  77  are  located  in  the  North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, 68  in  the  South  Atlautic  Division,  87  in  the  South  Central 
Division,  204  in  the  North  Central  Division,  and  45  in  the  Western 
Division.  Only  109  of  the  institutions  are  reported  as  nonsectarian — 
that  is,  as  not  being  under  the  control  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination.  The  remaining  372  institutions  are  divided  among  28 
different  denominations,  the  number  of  institutions  under  the  control 
of  each  denomination  being  given  in  Table  1,  pp.  153-154. 

The  number  of  institutions  that  admit  women  to  the  under graduat'C 
departments  is  343,  leaving  138  institutions  in  which  a  college  course 
is  still  denied  to  women.  Several  of  the  latter  class  of  institutions 
have,  however,  opened  the  graduate  departments  to  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents. Of  the  138  institutions  that  do  not  admit  women,  58  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  not,  so  far  as 
known,  opened  any  of  its  higher  institutions  to  both  sexes.  The  aver- 
age number  of  college  students  to  each  institution  for  men  only  is  163, 
while  the  average  number  for  coeducational  institutions  is  119.     In 
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this  connection  it  may  bo  well  to  state  that  some  of  tlie  larger  Eastern 
universities,  like  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Princeton,  have  not 
yet  opened  their  undergraduate  dex)artments  to  women.  Among  the 
institutions  that  have  lately  become  coeducational  are  Furman  Uni- 
versity, Greenville,  S.  0.,  which  was  opened  to  women  m  the  fall 
of  1893;  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.,  whose  collegiate  department  was 
opened  to  women  on  September  17, 1895,  and  Iliwasseo  College,  Ten- 
nessee, which  was  opened  to  women  in  1894. 

The  number  of  institutions  that  have  been  opened  for  instruction 
in  the  several  decades  from  1G38  to  1895  is  given  in  Table  3,  p.  15G. 
From  this  table  we  Hud  that  49  institutions  have  been  opened  since 
the  year  1890. 

Fro/essors  and  instructors. — The  total  number  of  professors  and  in- 
structors reported  by  the  481  institutions  is  11,582,  of  which  number 
10,010  are  men  and  1,512  women.  The  proportion  of  male  and  female 
teachers  in  the  several  departments  by  geographical  divisions  is  as 
follows : 


DiTision. 

Preparatory  de- 
partments. 

Collegiate  de- 
partments. 

Professional  de- 
partments. 

Total  number. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.     Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

United  States 

Per  cent. 
09.9 

Per  cent. 
80.1 

Per  cent. 
89.4 

Per  cent. 
10.6 

Per  cent. 
98.9 

Per  cent. 
1.1 

Per  cent. 
86.7 

Per  cent. 
13.8 

North  Atlantic  Dirision  . . . 
South  AtlauticDivlHion  ... 
South  Central  Di viiiion  .... 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division.... 

8e.8 
67.9 
60.1 
60.0 
68.8 

13.2 
32.1 
39.9 
3L0 
3L2 

97.9 
90.7 
84.0 
85.5 
85.0 

2.1 
9.3 
16.0 
14.5 
15.0 

09.4 

100.0 
100.0 
07.8 
09.1 

.6 
.0 
.0 
2.2 
.9 

97.2 
87.6 
79.5 
82.0 
84.1 

2.8 
12.5 
20.5 
18.0 
15.9 

The  average  number  of  instructors  per  institution  by  geographical 
divisions  is  as  follows:  Korth  Atlantic  Division,  41.8;  South  Atlantic 
Division,  17.1;  South  Central  Division,  15.2;  North  Central  Division, 
23.5;  Western  Division,  24.1;  and  for  the  entire  country,  24.1. 

Students, — The  total  number  of  students  in  all  departments  of  the 
481  institutions  was  149,939,  divided  as  follows :  Preparatory  depart- 
ments, 30.8  per  cent;  collegiate  departments,  42.3  per  cent;  graduate 
departments,  2.9  per  cent;  professional  departments,  15.7  per  cent,  and 
other  departments,  8.3  per  cent.  The  classification  of  students  by  sex 
and  color  in  the  several  departments  by  geographical  divisions  was 
reported  as  follows: 

1.  Preparatory  departments. 


DiTistOB. 

Male. 

Femsle. 

White. 

Colored. 

United  States 

Per  cent. 

68.3 

Percent. 

31.7 

Percent, 
92.5 

Percent. 
7  5 

North  Atlantic  Division 

89.4 
71. « 
63.3 
64.6 
63.5 

10.6 
28.4 
38.7 
85.5 
36.5 

99.9 
08.6 
78.2 
99.3 
99.9 

.1 

30.4 

21.8 

.7 

.1 

South  Atlantic  DiYision 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 
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2.  Collegiate  departments. 


Divialon. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Whit«. 

Colored. 

TTnif n<l   StfttAH             ._ -_ 

Per  cent. 
78.4 

Per  cent. 
21.6 

Per  cent. 
08.7 

Percent 
1.3 

Vat+Ti  Atlantic  DIvlfiion 

92.0 
87.4 
74.6 
68.8 
«7.0 

8.0 
12.6 
25.4 
31.2 
33.0 

99.2 
95.8 
97.0 
99.9 
100.0 

.8 

South  Atlantio  Divisicm 

4.2 

Snntli  f 'nntirAl  Di  villi  on            ......■........•...•..••....•>.•• 

3.0 

"North  npntml  Division 

.1 

Wantern  Division 

.0 



3.   Graduate  departments. 


Uaited  States. 


North  Atlantic  DlTlsion. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Sooth  Ontral  Division  .. 
Iforth  Central  Division.. 
Western  Dirision 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


83.2  I 


16.8 


100.0 


89.7 

10,3 

100.0 

0 

98.3 

1.7 

100.0 

0 

84.1 

15.0 

100.0 

0 

74.0 

26.4 

09.9 

.1 

66.8 

83.2 

100.0 

0 

4.  Professional  departments. 


96.5 

3.5 

97.1 

97.4 

2.6 

90.3 

98.2 

1.8 

85.1 

98.6 

1.4 

91.1 

95.8 

4.2 

09.8 

89.5 

10.5 

100.0 

2.0 


.7 

14.9 

8.9 

.2 

0 


5.  Students  in  all  departments. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  XHvieicn. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  C«*ntral  Division .. 
North  Central  Division... 
"Western  Division 


75.0 

25.0 

05.6 

90.9 

9.1 

99.4 

80.4 

19.6 

79.3 

71.3 

28.7 

86.5 

08.3 

3L7 

99.4 

65.0 

35.0 

100.0 

4.4 


20.7 

13.5 

.6 

0 


Of  the  63,402  students  reported  as  being  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ments, only  48,324,  or  76.2  per  cent,  were  reported  in  courses  leading  to 
a  first  or  bachelor's  degree.  A  number  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  country  maintain  pedagogical  and  business  departments.  There 
were  enrolled  in  1894-95  in  such  institutions  5,316  pedagogical  stu- 
dents and  5.175  commercial  students. 

Degrees. — The  number  of  degrees  conferred  during  the  scholastic 
year  was  9,972,  excluding  honorary  degrees.  Of  the  total  number, 
8,259  were  conferred  on  men  and  1,713  on  women.  The  number  of 
A.  B.  degrees  conferred  was  4,812,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
number.  The  number  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  conferred  was  232,  of  which 
number  19  were  received  by  women.  The  number  and  kind  of  degrees 
conferred  on  men  and  on  women  by  the  institutions  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  is  given  in  Tables  7  and  8,  pp.  164-166. 

The  number  of  honorary  degrees  conferred  was  895,  of  which  num- 
ber C26  were  doctorates.  The  number  of  persons  who  received  the 
D.  I),  degree  was  345,  while  207  received  the  LL.  D.  degree. 
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Froperty. — The  value  of  the  entire  equipment  of  the  institutions  is 
given  as  $232,195,461,  of  which  amount  $102,574,808  are  reported  as 
permanent  endowment  funds.  The  proportion  of  proi)ert7  held  by  the 
institutions  of  the  several  divisions  is  as  follows: 


Division. 

Instltn- 
tions. 

Fellow, 
ships. 

Scholar- 
ships. 

Libraries. 

Appa- 
ratas. 

Grounds 

and 
buildinKi. 

Prodno- 

tive 

Ainds. 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

West'em  Division 

Percent. 
16.0 
14.1 
18.1 
42.4 
9.4 

Per  cent. 

42.9 
9.7 
6.8 

38.5 
2.1 

Percent. 
48.7 
10.3 
16.9 
22.6 
1.5 

Percent. 

45.4 

10.9 

6.6 

32.2 

4.9 

Percent. 

48.2 

7.9 

5.8 

82.1 

^6.0 

Per  cent. 
38.7 
10.2 
8.1 
31.5 
11.5 

Per  cent. 
55.1 
7.5 
6.8 
27.0 
3.6 

From  the  above  tabular  statement  we  find  that  while  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  contains  but  16  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
institutions,  these  institutions  have  42.9  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
fellowships,  48.7  per  cent  of  the  scholarships,  45.4  per  cent  of  the 
volumes  in  libraries,  48.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  apparatus,  38.7  per 
cent  of  the  viiliie  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and  55.1  per  cent  of  all  the 
l)roductive  funds.  For  the  amount  or  value  of  property  held  by  any 
individual  institution,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  detailed  statis- 
tical tables  in  volume  2. 

Benefactions, — The  entire  amount  of  benefactions  reported  by  the 
several  institutions  as  having  been  received  during  the  year  is 
$5,350,963.  This  amount  is  less  by  nearly  four  million  dollars  than  the 
amount  received  by  this  class  of  institutions  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  institutions  receiving  the  largest  amounts  of  money  were  the 
University  of  Chicago,  $800,000;  Columbia  College,  $428,484;  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  $411,479. 

Income. — The  total  income  reported  by  the  universities  and  colleges 
was  $16,783,638,  of  which  amount  37.8  per  cent  was  derived  from  stu- 
dents' fees,  31.7  per  cent  from  endowments,  17.6  per  cent  from  munic- 
ipal, State,  and  national  appropriations,  and  12.9  per  cent  from 
miscellaneous  sources.  The  institutions  in  the  North  Central  Division 
received  58.1  per  cent  of  all  State  appropriations.  The  proportion  of 
income  derived  from  the  various  sources  by  the  institutions  of  the 
several  divisions  is  a«  follows: 


Division. 

Tuition 
fees. 

Productive 
funds. 

State  or 
municipal 
appropri- 
ations. 

United 
States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Other 
sources. 

United  States 

Percent. 
37.8 

Percent. 

31.7 

Percent. 
13.4 

Percent, 
4.2 

Per  cent. 
12.9 

North  Atlantic  Division 

40.6 
36.6 
44.0 
38.0 
16.6 

41.1 
SB.  4 
82.9 
25.6 
16.1 

6.1 
10.4 

5.4 
21.9 
29.6 

1.9 
11.7 
4.6 

1.1 
li.6 

11.8 

South  Atlantic  Division 

14.9 

Sonth  Central  Division 

13.1 

North  Central  Division 

11.5 

Western  Division 

25.2 

The  statistics,  by  States  and  Territories,  concerning  universities  and 
colleges  are  given  in  the  following  tables. 
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Tabli:  2. — Students  in  coeducational  univcreitieB  and  coUeget  and  tit  collegcB  for  men  only. 


Stato  or  Territory. 


Colleges  for  men. 


Institu- 
tione. 


Siodento. 


Coedacational  collegoe. 


Inatitu- 
tions. 


StadenU. 


Male. 


Pemalo. 


TTiiHedStotee 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlnntio  Division 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

l^orth  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

Xew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

iTewYork 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennxylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delairaro 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklalioraa 

Indian  Territory  . . . . 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


138 


22.603 


343 


12.736 
3,967 
2,28i 
2,891 


229 

344 
0 
8,  OSS 
0 
1.936 
8,486 
1,318 
2.308 

78 

618 

155 

1,151 

0 

939 

420 

579 

27 

474 

561 

365 

276 

400 

208 

0 

0 

0 

391 
459 
742 

82 
322 
206 
121 
410 
0 
0 

47 
111 

0 
0 

22 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
590 


170 
89 


27,222 


5.213 
1,510 
4,119 
13.904 
2,476 


270 

0 

254 

328 

634 

219 

1.874 

0 

2,234 

0 
164 
346 

30 
205 
245 
209 
241 

70 

786 

1.153 

481 

199 

227 

934 

319 

9 

11 

2,852 

1,055 

2.335 

1,558 

1,024 

1,115 

1,210 

1,128 

41 

122 

6S0 

7M 

7 

23 

152 

0 

14 

82 

50 

20 

229 

191 

1,708 


13, 552 


1,570 
0606 
2,185 
7,605 
1,526 


141 
0 

79 
263 
100 
53 
383 
0 
551 

0 
105 
107 
020 

63 
111 

35 
160 


406 

593 

131 

74 

208 

534 

233 

1 

5 

1,360 
590 

1,327 
806 
387 
591 
786 
692 
26 
57 
491 
432 

8 

10 

136 

0 

12 

73 

34 

9 

228 

128 


a  Doom  not  include  125  women  reported  bv  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va.,  as  having  attended 
2Undolx>h-Macou  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Table  3. — Numher  of  inatiiutUmB  that  were  opened  for  instruction  in  the  several  decadee. 


SUte  or  Territory. 

i 

i 

g 

1 

i 

I 

I 

1 

1 

i 

d 

§ 

2 
S 

i 

I 

. 

80 

1 

82 

1 

66 

74 

1 

TJnitodStfttM 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

6 

6 

9 

6 

19 

30 

43 

4<) 

North  AUantic  DiTiaion 

f>onth  Atlantic  Diviflion 

1 

i' 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
8 
2 

2 
2 

2 

5 
8 

i' 

4 

i' 

4 
8 
3 
9 

7 
9 
2 
12 

8 
3 
11 
19 
2 

14 
12 
8 

40 
G 

13 

n 

13 

39 

6 

1 

7 
6 

18 

28 

7 

3 
9 

13 
87 
12 

1 
4 

Ront  h  Central  DiTiaion 

n 

N  ort.h  Ceil  tral  Di viaion 

19 

Western  Di  viaion 

1^ 

















Kortb  Atlantic  Diriaion: 
j^aine             

1 

1 

1 

New  Hamnahii^ 

1 

2 

1 

Maasachaaetta 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2  1.... 

Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...1... 

1 
2 

1 
1 

"New  York                   ...   . 

1 

1 

T 

1 

3 

7 

1 
5 

3 

1 
7 

3 

} 

1 

Poiinsylvania 

1 

2 

2 

6 

4 

3 

1 
1 

1 

Sonth  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Mnrvl  iiid                    ...... 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

"i 
2 

1 

Difttrict  of  Colambia. . . . 

2 
1 

Virginia 

...|i 

... 

i|... 

1 

3 

"i 

1 

4 

3 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
9 

1    

"West  Virginia 

1    

North  Carolina 

1 

3 

1 
? 

....       1 

South  Carolina 

^ 

1 
1 

Si-r 

2    

2         2 

FloriAa 

•■*i"  --|--- 

3         1 

Sooth  Central  Diviaion : 
Kontncky 

1 

■|  i"r 

2       1 

1 

5 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

6 

**2 
3 

1 

4 
5 

1 

T»'iinosHee.     ............ 

2|  2 

1         1 

Aliiliiima .. 

j 

1  i    1 

2         2 

M  iH8i8sippi 

1 

1    1 

1 

1 

LouislHiia 

\      1        t 

3 
3 
2 

Texas         ............... 

. . .  1. . . 

'1.  i':.j.... 

4         4 

Arkansas 

.  .1. .. 

1 

3  i      3 

Oklahoma 

".S" 

...!--- 

1 

1 
1 

Indian  Territory 

1 

1 

1 

Korth  Central  Diyiaion : 
Ohio 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 
8 

5 
5 
1 

6 
3 

*? 

5 
6 
0 
i 

3 

1 
12 



8 

"5 
2 

"i 

3 
4 

3  1      3 

Indinna  . . . .  ............ 

1 

Illinois 

.... 

3 

4 

Michiiran 

1 

Wisconsin 

\ 

• 

8 

4       S 

Minnesota 

. ..!--- 

1 
6 
6 

3 

7 

4 

1 

Xowa  

1 

2 
A 

3 

Miasouri 

3 

North  Dakota 

2 
6 

7 

1 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

3 

Eanaaa 

3 

5 

....      7 

3 

Western  Di  viaion: 

Montana 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

...1'" 

1 

1  L... 

Colorado 

"-'\"" 

2 

a 

New  Mexico  .......  .... 

1 

1 

••"\"'- 

1 

Arizona 

1 

|. . .. 

1 

Utah 

1 

1 

1 

Nevada  

...i... 

Idaho  

1 

1 

Washington 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 
4 

.... 
2 

5 

Oregon 

2 

? 

California 

?. 
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Stato  or  Territory. 


berof 
instito 
tiona. 


United  Stateii  . 


North  Atlantso  Divition. . 
Booth  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division.  - . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Banipshire 

Vermont 

MasHat'hnsetts 

Hhoile  Island 

Connfctlcut 

New  York 

I>  t<  w  Jersey 

IVuuBylvunia 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DIdtViL  t  of  Columbia . 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 

2sorth  (\iroUua 

South  Curoliua 

Georjiia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Keutiu'ky 

TenueMsee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lioniiiinna 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory; 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

M  ichifan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sinith  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoniiug , 

Colorado 

Now  Mex  ICO 

Arizona 

Utah 

Neva<]a 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orejgon ! 

California 


481 


77 
68 
87 
204 
45 


Preparatory  de- 
partments. 


Male.  Female 


1,8M 


3 

1 
2 
B 
1 
8 

22 
4 

32 

1 
10 

5 
10 

4 
13 

9 
11 

5 

15 
24 
9 
5 
9 
14 
8 
1 
2 

38 
15 
31 
11 
10 
11 
23 
28 
3 
0 
10 
18 

1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
9 
8 
15 


296 

178 
220 
965 
207 


0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

153 

10 

98 

4^ 
81 
23 
8 
23 
17 
24 
15 

32 
67 
12 
10 
29 
51 
10 
5 
4 

180 
74 

173 
42 
53 
42 
68 

102 
18 
30 
80 

103 

5 

10 
49 
4 
2 
19 


803 


45 
84 
146 
434 
94 


0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
9 

4 
30 

0 
10 

0 

3 

1 
15 

8 
25 
22 

17 
46 

7 

5 
19 
83 
12 

0 

7 

67 
21 
78 
21 

13  ' 

52 

81 

8 

u  ! 

80 


Collei(iate  de> 
partments. 

Male.   Female, 


1,861 
652 
689 

2,281 
509 


40 

31 

85 

321 

83 

171 

595 

123 

462 

12 
144 
112 
113 
26 
92 
63 
65 
25 

90 

184 

63 

30 

80 

96 

86 

5 

5 

403 
199 
462 
178 
145 
159 
173 
219 
19 


40 
67 
112 
387 
90 


87 

138 

13 
37 

149 

40 

4 

10 

2 

55 

10 

0 

1 

27 

4 

16 

0 

2 

58 

20 

88 

15 

288 

82 

Professional  de- 
partments. 


Male.   Female. 


3.089 


34 


1,039 
258 

346 

1,118 

328 


19 
14 
22 
270 
0 

71  • 
328 

3  ' 
803 
I 

0  I 

20 ; 

150; 
25  I 

41 

21U  , 

8  < 

1  i 

40  ; 

"I 

0  1 
0  ' 


Total  number. 


Male.    Female. 


10,040 


8,124 
1,019 
1,054 
8,929 
914 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

t 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  i 

0 
0 


216 

0 

82 

1 

330 

20 

100 

2 

21 

0 

89 

0 

130 

2 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

0 

174 

3 

45 
57 

647 
83 

257 
1,050 

127 

800 

12 
194 
287 
158 

34 
129 

73 
lo:j 

29 

153 

412 

83 

o8 

143 

174 

41 

5 

5 

I 

743 

294 

806 

293 

198  , 

258 

327  I 

378 

21 

46  I 

246  ' 


1,642 


91 
145 
272 

Ml 
173 


0 

0 
0 
9 
0 
0 

20 
4 

58 

0 
16 

9 
12 

3 
25 
13 
40 
27 


87 

12 

7 

87 

58 

29 

0 

0 

151 
45 

164 
60 


102 
116 
10 
22 
61 
09 


6 

4 

10 

2 

172 

14 

4 

4 

8 

1 

27 

4 

16 

3 

11 

8 

57 

29 

114 

42 

490 

67 
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Table  5. — Studente  in  universities  and  oellef^ea — Continned. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Soiitli  Atlantic  Division . 
South  C'nntral  Division .. 
North  Central  Division.. 
"Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maiuo 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Culumhia. . 

Virginia 

AVest  Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alahama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

•       ludiau  Territory , 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nchraska 

Kansas , 

AVestern  Division : 

Montana 

AV  yoniing 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  -•- 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

AVashington 

Oregon 

Caliibmia 


Total  number. 

White. 

Colored. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

108,702 

34,667 

3,801 

2,760 

112,503 

37,436 

31,977 

3,200 

203 

3 

32,180 

3,203 

10,270 

1,706 

1,881 

1,257 

i2,ieo 

2.063 

13, 432 

4,661 

1.468 

1.349 

14,000 

6,010 

45,910 

21,266 

245 

150 

46,155 

21,425 

7,104 

3,834 

4 

1 

7,108 

3,835 

031 

142 

2 

1 

633 

143 

COO 

0 

0 

0 

500 

0 

439 

78 

3 

1 

442 

79 

5,998 

404 

10 

0 

6,006 

404 

031 

100 

2 

0 

633 

109 

2,649 

113 

Q 

0 

2,640 

U3 

10,690 

023 

6 

1 

10,705 

024 

1,682 

29 

2 

0 

1,684 

20 

8,  739, 

1,402 

178 

0 

8,917 

1,402 

78 

0 

0 

0 

78 

0 

1,821 

107 

105 

57 

1,926 

254 

1,849 

120 

352 

140 

2,201 

200 

1,991 

244 

0 

0 

1,001 

244 

470 

141 

0 

0 

470 

141 

1,536 

337 

533 

237 

2,060 

574 

810 

39 

473 

350 

1,283 

380 

1,353 

320 

418 

473 

1,771 

703 

371 

308 

0 

0 

871 

308 

2,466 

758 

32 

23 

2,408 

781 

4,402 

1.479 

598 

474 

5,000 

1.953 

1,122 

272 

01 

73 

1,213 

345 

706 

102 

113 

117 

819 

210 

1,461 

321 

274 

257 

1,735 

578 

2,447 

1,038 

213 

240 

2,660 

1,278 

050 

'        522 

147 

165 

707 

687 

101 

85 

0 

0 

101 

85 

77 

84 

0 

0 

77 

84 

8,123 

4,199 

200 

140 

8,323 

4,330 

2,979 

1,005 

4 

1 

2,083 

1,006 

10, 873 

3,856 

11 

5 

10,884 

3,861 

4,181 

2,071 

3 

2 

4,184 

2,073 

2,641 

630 

5 

0 

2,646 

630 

2;  708 

1,120 

4 

0 

2,712 

1,120 

4,111 

2,493 

7 

4 

4,118 

2,407 

4.659 

2,082 

0 

0 

4,650 

2,082 

235 

208 

1 

0 

236 

208 

408 

456 

0 

1 

408 

457 

2,177 

1,263 

2 

0 

2.170 

1,263 

2,725 

1,784 

8 

6 

2,733 

1,790 

21 

20 

0 

0 

21 

20 

58 

47 

1 

0 

59 

47 

726 

383 

1 

0 

727 

382 

41 

52 

0 

0 

41 

52 

24 

2ft 

0 

0 

24 

29 

412 

336 

0 

0 

412 

336 

116 

140 

0 

0 

116 

140 

137 

82 

0 

1 

137 

83 

622 

4S0 

0 

0 

622 

480 

842 

737 

0 

0 

842 

737 

4,105 

1,520 

2 

0 

4,107 

1.520 
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Table  6. — Stttdenis  in  cotiram  of  stndif  in  unirersiiies  and  colleges. 


Stato  or  Tezritory. 


ruited  States '  48,324       55.4 


Per  cent  of  atudeoU  in  nnderffraAaate  degree 
cooraes  pursuing  coumos  leadiogto— 


Korth  Atlantic  Dirlsion....  I  16.761  I 

'^"   "  8,924 

4,878 
19, 178  i 
3,583  I 


Soutli  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Central  Diviidon — 
Korth  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


83.1 
82.1 
40.5 
45.2 
52.0 


Kortli  Ailantic  DiTialon: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Termont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

Kew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Iforth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisslAsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma , 

Indian  Territory , 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Divlaloa: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


634 

354 

317 

2,885 

468 

2,185 

4,815 

1,248 

3,855 


804 
308  I 
430  I 

16  ; 
063 
498  I 
761  ' 

70 

782 


100.0 
63.7 
44.2 
80.6 
68.5 
63.7 
44.1 
60.5 
66.0 

48.5 
90.0 
86.1 
03.8 
12.6 
75.8 
83.5 
73.6 
52.9 


46.7 
43.6 
414  65. 2 
601  ;  38.8 
604  I  54.5 
847  .  58.5 
410  I  45.2 
10  ;  100.0 
10  I    43. 8 


3.766 

1,001 

3,191 

1,065 

1,200 

1,938 

2,014 

1,538 

13 

135 

470 

1,029 

15 

23 

162 

0 

28 

63 

84 

28 

472 

241 

2,471 


51.4 
64.0 
45.8 
32.8 
29.2 
22.2 
32.8 
54.0 
40.1 
51.1 
70.6 
00.8 


34.8 

42.6 

0 

0 

7.0 

58.3 

80.8 

25.6 

60.2 

60.4 


0.8 


6.0 


0.4 
8.5 

4.1 
13.8 
7.0 


15.1 
.2 
26.7 
33.8 
0.2 


1.0 
1.0 
&8 
10.8 
12.8 


10.0 


13.0 
0.3 
20.0 
22.4 
21.8 


2.2 


4.4 
.0 
.5 

1.2 
.3 


5.8 

0 

0 

1.6 


0.3 

.0 

6.0 

0 

1.0 

3.8 


1.8 
.7 
.1 
80.0 
0 
0 

15.8 
13.0 
12.2 
22.0 
3.2 
6.7 
24.1 
6.8 
7.7 
.7 
2.5 
8.0 

20l0 
8.7 

24.7 
O 
0 


0 

0 

3.4 

2.1 

8.7 


0 

10.8 

0 


2.0 


2.0 

0 
1.3 
1.6 


0 
23.7 
40.7 
10  6 
.0 
2.5 
21.7 


0 
.4 

6.8 


5.0 


26.4  I  12.2 
0.0  i    6.4 


31.2 
1.8 


4.4 

2.7  1 
10.7  I 
2.3 


16.2 
0 


I 


3.5 
17.1 


12.3 
5.6 


6.7 


26.6 

1.0 
0 
0 

0.7 

4.1 

6.7 

16.7 

30.8 

12.5 

Z6 

11.3 

23.1 

24.6 


13.1    

15.7    

11.2  3.4 

11.4  I        0 


30.1 
30.5 
32.4 
43.4 
32.1 
11.6 
11.6 
0 
50.2 


2.4 
0 


2.0 


14.8  I 
14.0  ' 
34.8  t 


1.0 
1.2 


0.3 


17.4 

10.5 
0 
0 

34.0 
0 
0 

20.1 
8.3 

12.6 


27.8 
12.6 
16.3 
38.8 
17.5 
23.1 
18.5 
26.0 
12.7 

53.3 
30.4 
16.0 
0 
100.0 
52.4 
41.7 
46.1 
22.7 
84.4 
18.0 


4.4 

1.5 
1.7 
1.6 


0 

2.5 

0 

0 


15.4 
0 


t 

4 

'^i 

«2 

m5 

a 

a 

,.2 

1.8 

o 


3.7 


2.5, 

.2 


3.4 

.4 


.7  I 

.1  ! 


1.4 
.2 


0  ,        0 

2.2 

2.1  0 


6.8 
'2.2" 


8.8  , 

0  I 


7.3 

.0 

3.5 

22.1 
0 


1.0 
.7 


5.4 
1.1 


8.7 
0 
0 
0 

4.8 


3.1 
.4 


5.4 
2.6 


1.5 
'2."2 


0 

3.7 
0 
0 


1.4 
1.7 
8.1 
5.0 
4.0 


u 

h 

BZ 

-i 

5-a 

58 

d  S 

I 

5. 316  '  5. 175 


192 

629 

1  150 

2.486 

859 


0 

*2."i 

z.i' 

0 
0 


3.9 

50.3 


.2 
8.4 
18.6 


16.5 


10.3 
12.7 
1.2 
12.2 
0 
0 

2.3 
.8 
.5 


37.1 
'7.' 5 
*3.'o' 
"."2 


26.7 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7.7 
28.2 


.2 


81 


111 

0 

0 

5 

124 

41 

142 

148 

166 

3 

154 

497 

0 

135 

51 

231 

57 

0 

19 

641 

195 

292 

121 

14 

78 

383 

170 

8 

125 

195 

262 


4 
0 
177 
67 
0 
210 
47 
334 


310 

200 

746 

3  435 

454 
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Taijle  8. — Degrees  conferred  on  women  hy  coeducational  tiniveraitiea  and  colleges. 


BtaloorTerrilorj*. 

P3 

i 

2M 

h4 

i;3 

75 

12 

Hi 
n 

10 

i 
1 

3 

SB 

1^ 
2 

0 

d 

i 

88 

10 

p 
^ 

U 11  itcil  States,..,.. 

r>o    SOtJ 

2U 

2 

Nortii  AibiiitSc  Tlivliiioii- 

122 
01 

3j 
I] 

158 
ID 

47  1     21 

19 

d  j     10 
ie«     1h7 

'7 

5 
10 
0 

4   

3  1  la    1 

2 

B 
S 

18 

n 

Q 

9 

? 

Soutli  jVlliiiitir  IHviHion . 

1 

I 

a 

fl  1  *i 

South  f*piiiritl  Diviilnii.. 

:;: 

71 

1 
16 

Korili  t Antral  DivialoiK, 
Wcii^lGrti  Divhion  

9 

Q 

7 

■-- 

... 

... 

' '  1   ^ 

■  "■ 

'  * 

Korih  A  Han  lie  DlTision  i 
ilniiio  ............... 

22 

9 

29 

7 

Vermont 

3 

"5 
10 
17 

3 
0 
4 
6 
25 
4 

MiiHsaohuMctta 

1 

Khtxlo  Islniid 

Connecticut 

1 
2 

1 

3 

6 
2 

Now  York 

29 
26 

14 
2 

4 
19 

1 

— 

G 
8 

3 

1 

8 

2 

I*eiimvl  vfinia. ....... 

South  Allan  fie  Division: 
Miir\  1  in<l 

, 

District  of  Colunibia. 

3 
2 
4 
2 

2 

1 

....| 

Wo.Ht  Virginia 



7 

■ 

1 

North  Carolina > 

South  Carolina ...... 

* 

..    L... 

1... 

2 

1 

fi^ortjia 

8 

9 
2 

2 
G 

I 

Florida 

1 

'2 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

South  Ceutrnl  Divifiion: 
Kentucky 

7 
19 

1 
1 

4 

24 

2 

"'4' 

1 

Tftnno88co    .......... 

2 

... 

a71 

A lahama  ............ 

MiMsiHsippi 

Louisiana 

13 

a 

2 

Texas        

10  !       2 

7  1      4. 

7 

3 

8 

""rv. 

Arkansas 

2 

1 

Indian  Territory 

1 

17 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

62 

40 
20 
25 
37 
..... 

27 

4 

42 

7 

29 
22 
40 
28 
3 
3 

.... 

3 

10 

4 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

4 
1 
2 

Indiana 

55  1      9 
52  1     37 

1 
"2 

Illinois 

4 
2 

1 

2 

.... 

Michigan 

34 
G 
11 

16 
10 
in 

WiscouHin 

[Minnesota 



1 
3 
0 

1 

4 
4 

Iowa 

2')  i     1*2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Mifisotiri 

35 

1 

5 

28 

40 

2 
2 

15 

1 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

2 
13 
4 

1 
1 

1 
3 
4 

Nebraska 

3 

1 

Kausn.s 

13 

.... 

8 

2 

Western  Division : 

"VVyoniing 

1 

Colorado 

3 

1 

....L-^ 

Now  Mexico 

4 

Arizona ' 

0 

INcvada '      7 

Washington 

3 

1?. 

1 

2 

1 
17 

7 
5 

Oregon 

4         1 
11         9 

:::: 

1 
5 

1 
12 

California 1    04 

.... 

2 

' 

a  L.  I.  (licentiate  of  InBiroction). 
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Table  9. — Honorary  degrea  conferred  by  univeniiieM  and  colleges. 


State  or  Territory. 

i 

d 

H 
^ 

5 

Pi 

Ml 

4 

13 

s 

1 

a 
^ 

3 

227 

CI 
4t 
Id 

m 

6 

a  1 
T 

4 

s 

T 

18 

4 
J 

4 

3 

1 

« 

a 

United  States 

34 

1 
207  1  3 

3  1    3 

1  •  [- 

North  Atlantie  Division .... 
jM>uth  Atlantie  Diviiiion  .... 

11 
5 
5 

m 

laa 
11 

i' 

74 
M 

la 
u 

7 

3 

0 

4 

12 

... 

... 

2 

...12 

South  Central  Division 

1 

North  Central  Dlviaion 

AVektem  Division 

4 

'" 

1 

L 

1 

I 

s 

4 

8 

13 
1 

1 
1 

3|     1 

.... 

14    |.-. 







.  . 

' 

North  Atlantk)  DiviaioD : 
^nine      

3 
3 
G 
3 

8 

21 

7 

41 

12 
4 
17 

8 
2 
0 
2 
8 

24 
6 

20 

5 
0 
2 

1 

1 

1 

Vermont 

.!!!..! 

MaAAachnaetts 

I 

1 
4 

11 
0 
7 

13 
3 

...1... 

KhndolBUnd 

1. 

1 

Connecticut  .... 

1 
7 

! 

...|... 

New  York 

0 

1 

1 
1 
5 

1 

...1... 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1    2 

1 
5 

1 

2 

20 

7 
7 

2 

Sonih  Atlantic  Di  viaion : 
Maryland 

1 

District  of  Coliirahia 

j 

1 

Yiriniiia 

...|... 

1 

WeHt  Virginia 

5 

1    ( 

...|... 

North  Carolina..... 

22 
6 
G 

4 

13 

14 
8 

U 
11 
5 

1 
0 
0 

...1... 

1 

1 

Ron th  Carolina         .  .... 

1. 

OcotcIa ••..•.  ••..••  ••• 

... 

1 

South  Central  Division: 

TTati  tuckV          ..       ........ 

3 

1 

1 

1 
4 

Alabama 

3 
9 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

i 

4 
5 

1 

43 

'* 

1 

1     ■ 

Texas -,,»t 

...'--- 

1 

Arlcansas  •                .  • « 

1 
18 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

2 

4 
2 
1 

9. 

0 
28 
29 

3 

7 

4 

1 

1 

3 

7 

Indiana 

201... 

13  1... 
10  1- 

30 
91 

Illinois 

i 

1 

'Mf'^hi^n  , ,T   - 

i'    'q 

...|  . 

1 

...1... 

Wisconsin 

6 
3 
5 
17 
1 

— 

« 

1 

1 

Minnesota 

2 

1 

Iowa -. 

5 
2 

.    1     fi 

1 

Missouri 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 
2 

1 

•"I"" 

South  Dakota 

1 

Nehranka 

8 

... 

...'   i 

Kansas 

I 

10 

1 

... 

1 
2 

' 

1 

3    ... 

Western  Division: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

1 

** 

1 

1 

Washington ! 

I 

2 

... 
... 



1 

4 

...1  ---  1^-- 

1 

Oregon 

' 

••"I"' 

California 

.   .1... 

•"1 1'" 
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Table  10. — Property  held  hy  universities  and  colleges. 


Slttlo  ur  Tturltory, 


CQit«dSt&tM,. 


Nor  til  Altantiu  Diviilon. 
South  At]  an  tin  DiviHign. 
Bftiiih  Oi;Btml  Piviflloa.. 
Kortb  CtsptrAl  JJi'rUiati . . 
Western  I>ivUi«a 

Kortb  AlUstia  DJtlmIod: 
Mujuti  ..„_-,,*,--,, 
New  Efiii)|iabir«.. — 
V^nnuQt *..* 

M JlMOCh  llAl»ttll .  * . .  ^ .  . 

KhotLo  Itilandi .  -  -  - ,  — 
CiJUQOctiouL  ,..-.. ... 

Kew  York < 

New  Jcney ..,.,,,,.. 

F^noH^)  vaala * .  - 

South  AtlduElu  DiviAlon: 

bluryliiuil ............ 

BiAtrict  u£  Columbia. 
Virginia  „„._-...,^ 

Weflt  VirKiiiia.. 

North  CmrolinA 

Stju  1 1 1  Carul  t  n  a . . 

G<^rtr;;la ...,..- 

FluHda  ......... . 

Kvntiu^ky ., 

Tr!ii»ehi»eQ  * . .  ^ 

Ahihj:i[dii 

MlNFiiiKiliprpi. ^» .... 

Lo[iirii»Ti«... 

T«xjjii ,...,.,** 

Ark^ii^aa-- ...... 

(Ikl^bomn. .^--- 

Iiiilf^iii  Territory 

NortLi  Cfu trill  Divi«it*u  ; 

Ohio    .. 

IlllllMllJt.... ...... 

llhrnkiM ,....».. 

Miohil^aa 

Wi^icuDHin  . 

ltlun«m>tii V  ^ . . . . . 

MJbhouH.... 

Nart  b  IJiikota. . ...... 

South  DAkotH... 

Nebrank;!.... * 

KlIUHUft 

Wtfllfrn  UiviAJon: 

Mfmtanft -,.... .. 

\?T<*raiii||f  ..^ - 

CoWudu 

Now  Mrxico 

ArlEonA  -.,..,.^.,.-., 

rtAli-.... 

Nf^vadii. 

Idtthrt,    ,, **-, 

AVii«biD||^a 

CJrrpon 

CallfuniU... 


Ltbrarlu, 


I 


^1 1  I 

838  5,  ni  e,  OW,  im  l,  396.  684  il5,  Z58,  111 


a 
is 


-5 

1^ 


Is 


I 


till,  :i03,  542  HO^.  574,  BO^ 


145  2, 

laui. 


7*2  U.  7fi4.  »8e 

6»il   804,  sm 

flOti      404  J60 
2fijl.»mi.424 

841    2ss,2rie 


206 


0 
40 

1. 
13 
631 

B 

10 

I 

0 
21 

6 

3; 


707.  (JUS  7,3lO,22(J  44,2mt,WS|  56,4*^4,  »3:: 

104,  &72  1,21-*,  8.Vfl  U.76>;j.«34  7.72d,iia7 

7G.47Bi  e^^3,»:<«  0/ig«p5JJ5  0,003,663 

4!>§,a8e  l,i07.5H7  35,  WJ  1,064  27,€B2,U&7 

4&,7tft'  017,500;  13,OgB,OS4  3, 726 Jt99 


lis 

407 
100 
113 
,a44 

412 

2DI»! 
114| 
100 


0 
0 

a 

0 

o! 

15, 
0! 

•I 

0, 
0 
0 

5 

1 
M 

\ 

i\ 
S 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
D 
0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 


m 
11 

21^ 

4 

li 

383 

324 

4.4 

3-'il 

Sfli 
0 
0^ 

(] 

^' 

141 
4.S, 

a 

1J4« 
97 
4 
0 
1« 


1 

10 

fl 

0 
3LI 
0 

4 

10 


]02,tt2'J 
75,  UOO. 

BgH.  2t>4l 
82, 1100 
2fl9,  172 
77fl,  771 
21!i,  115 
458,  fl«Sj 

fl,  7;i« 
15B,  im 
104,  7(tO 
151,  tt75 

14,  785 

m,  2<io 

«5  U75 

ei,  :t4«. 
I2,:i5<i 

5»,  KJl 

37,t]00 
2C,  000 

?<!,  log 

37,  "4M 
14,350 
2,000 
1,400 

3ifi,  9*0, 

i*t.  ii:ia| 

^^.  OStt* 
104,  2S0j 
212,  3lt7| 

80.  a25| 

i:i4,  gi^o 

141,088 
7,208 
11,175 
50,080 
85,  400 

2,fl00 

3,  a07 
51,700, 

500 
1,  (iOOi 

15,  tKHV 

4,  013 
2,585 

12,  B20 

20,  7:jo' 

181, 5Q5! 


1I>,B00 
20,  WMI 

in,ooo 

401,100 
2U,  001], 
23,  500 

138.  nt 

5,100 

7S,  27€' 

5.  714 
44,«10! 

2,000; 

17,000 
4.45&I 

n,oi«, 

2,  e(Kl, 
ft,  200 ! 

i,o&a. 

12,350 
27,  974! 

4,»00| 
0,  200 

in,56o! 

5,545, 
5,350| 

Am\ 

200 

WI,300 
1D,5»I 
M,  K45 
50,220 
101,  283 
IH.OOO 
11,075, 
40,050; 
X  000 
3,000 
5,513 
9,210 

4,000 

2.  lejoi 

0,  000 
250 
2,S0O 
^,600 
2  300| 
i,  500i 
C,  DfiO, 

5,  oim 

10,  300 


175,000 
100,000 
205,1100 

1.324,  OOO! 
53S,  20t3, 
813,755' 

2,  WW,  037' 
070,  UOO 

I,  023.  2,i4 

m,  700, 
^411,  300 ! 

14  r»,  000, 

444,583 
3],(W0| 

105,  500, 
07.  5*5' 

114,2004 

17,  OOO, 

\ 

70, 700 

288,  830 

154,375 

112,400 

107.  OOO 

119,025 

14,  ttOO, 

4,  OIH)' 

1,000 

mi,  7flli 
362,  5tK» 
7H0.  2JX1 
051,  138 
007. 200 
2U.:J52 
35r).  054, 
34.^.  125j 
27,  7!kV 
2V,  7501 
213,150 
392,000 

3,50o' 

35.  000 1 
IB5,  ^50, 
50«' 
40.0001 
M.047 
21  4021 

18.  400, 
30.  7i)0, 
39.  7H0l 

501.2501 


050,000 
500,Ol»0 
642.  000 

7,  im,  450 
1. 105.  &fl7 

0,  0B9,  7  HO 
15,  43B.  845 

2,  J  72.  OU<>i 

8,  641,  953' 

i2,000 

2,  010.  OCTt 

2,  000,  OOO 

2,  28:^  634 

4,H2,  000 

1,  333,  20U 
923.500 

1,723,  SOU 
310,000 

i.oos.soo! 

a.  374,  750 

880,500 

454^01  Kt; 

1,74a,  00(1 

J,29l,Biri 

35y,  t'Ou 

45,  000  . 
50,000, 

I 

4,  i.i.-ij,  fi'.JJ 

11,  T.^'iti   omo 

9,'ia  t,  2iU' 

2,  207,  UOO 
2,7:10.  4  tl3 
2,  #20. 705, 
4,261,100 

1H3.  OitO 

411.  OOO 

1 .  759,  000 

1,097,500 

100,000 

120,  000 

1,  030,  130 

50,IKM) 

411,536 
68,  220  . 
123,  \m 
!,70I,<KJ0 

m^y  uoo' 

6,579,098, 


15,350,003 


2,  575,  M2 
235.  723 
m,  445 

2,110.220 
240,884 


1,M«,070 
1,  070,  022^ 

im,  \— 

13.  447,  (H»3 
L  159.  833, 
5,  623.  500 

23, 1^3,  678 
3,  500,  000 

0,  334,  248 

B3.00o' 

3,  052.  fJOO' 

374,  700; 

1,  927,  354 
110,t>oo 
541,  {KJO 
538,  70O 
906.  20M 

lai.ooo 

1.251,770 

2,  204,  740 
305.  (KJO 
710.81K5I 

1  7[I7.313' 
6«>i.  4401 
35,  5iWJ. 


7,6:^9,047! 

1,771,  IJ^, 
6.  !ii80.  355 
1,P«7,805 
1,3&I},551 
1,  S15,  542 
1>  512,  170. 
3,  051,  025 

o' 

100,0001 

1,471,422 
060, 047 

0 
0 


470,  OOO 
0 
0 

291,437 


3,187 

>i,oon 

3711 .  WHI 
2,  5JrJ,  485, 


29,  017 


a07, 250 
2HU, U83 
16,  500 
3  SO,  070 
070  450 

'523,813 


B,  322 
10,  472 
17,  0&5 


4«,500 

2,  'im 

72,  733 

75,  50O 

77,965 

72,  849 


4,i]00 
njwi6 
18.  780 

:i,noo 

TOO 

461   829 

LIO.  LJIQ 
9D!*  i:^ 

63. 700 
140,415 

3l,7ltO 
191,532 

75,045 

73,700 
14,283 
17,070 


0 

41,808 

0 


01,204 


liiO 
I'i  2)77 
21'.  ,VlO 
102.  Me5 
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Table  11. — Inoome  of  univeraitie*  and  ooUegee. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


VoTih  Atiantic  Division. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . , 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columhia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansss 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lilinols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Mon  tan  a 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orefzon 

California 


From  tul* 
tionfees. 


$0,838,855 


2, 749. 489 
534,785 
588,177 

2,272,438 
211, 808 


43,889 
34,091 
10,287 

715,044 
73,075 

517, 194 

715, 442 
70, 500 

589,947 

1,742 

171, 598 

118, 078 

98,809 

9,788 

85,858 

23,813 

28,520 

18,081 

74, 438 
149, 708 
70,225 
20,731 
68,520 
142, 807 
87,400 
1,100 
3,750 

839,786 

242,057 

584,557 

204,129 

91, 810 

110.988 

177,275 

811,809 

1,793 

24,900 

62. 916 

180,809 

2,500 

253 

19,898 

0 

0 

6,877 


43 
23,041 
28,538 
134,080 


From  pro* 
duotive 
foods. 


$5,329,001 


2. 788, 189 
884,951 
424.  488 

1, 528, 381 
205,012 


87,830 
36,960 
34,734 

723, 712 
89,876 

298,808 
1,027,986 

205,000 

825,503 

4,980 
127,202 
17,966 
101.  818 
5,888 
84,802 
88,390 
44,395 
10. 010 

88,270 

130,543 

28,000 

42,043 

105, 9C6 

42,396 

2,330 

5,000 

0 

412,808 

107, 776 

872, 130 

97,896 

74,385 

71,458 

89,522 

191,830 

0 

4,000 

74,794 

29,770 

0 
0 

24,000 
0 
0 

16,800 


888 

0 

25,300 

138,224 


From  State 
or  munic- 
ipal appro- 
priations. 


12,252,756 


343,049 

152, 510 

80,830 

1, 809, 338 

878,031 


0 

7,500 

8,400 

0 

0 

0 

161,697 

0 

175,452 

8,000 

18,200 

0 

55,000 

20,400 

20.000 

27,000 

5,910 

8,000 

0 

18,050 

8.400 

580 

14,800 

25,000 

0 

10,000 

0 

168,008 

40,000 

148,289 

231,722 

274,150 

150,800 

68,354 

18,496 

87,000 

25,950 

80,000 

86,500 

0 
8,250 
80,000 
14,000 
6,500 
80,000 
15,046 
6,410 
95,000 
80,000 
119,825 


Fn>m 
tTnited 
States 
Govern- 
ment. 


$701,727 


128. 875 
171,500 
59,688 
183,868 
180,000 


0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

86,876 

35,000 

85,000 

16,000 

0 
93,500 

0 
82,000 

0 
10,000 
20,000 

0 

0 
35,000 
0 
0 
24,888 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20,000 
0 

85.000 
0 

85,000 

89,750 
0 

88,918 
0 
0 

20,000 
0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

85,000 

0 

85,000 

86,000 

0 

0 

86,000 


From  all 
other 


Total 
income. 


$2,183,499     $18,783,638 


769, 012 
217,895 
188, 353 
887,570 
820,880 


0 

11,587 

8,548 

185,119 

1.388 

23,758 

836,993 

120,000 

101, 841 

0 
35,083 
20,307 
67,687 

7,127 
46,851 
14,463 
19, 190 

8,947 

14.556 
49,378 

5,000 
10.788 
50,788 
26,038 

8,700 
0 

8,105 

86,537 

49,505 

358, 187 

38,954 

38, 720 

42. 730 

80,289 

7.978 

8,597 

1,200 

14, 828 

16,058 

8,000 

1,158 

15,547 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82,571 

1,750 

268,834 


8, 776. 594 
1,461,421 
1, 290. 534 
5. 979. 378 
1,275,711 


Hi.  719 

90,138 

81,989 

1, 803, 876 

144. 319 

837,558 

2,288,975 

430,500 

1,207,543 

25,722 
852,083 
250,511 
323,294 

74,703 
167, 309 
113. 166 
110.015 

88,618 

157, 262 

880. 679 

106,825 

74, 142 

264,700 

235, 741 

43.4:M> 

16,100 

11. 855 

1, 027, 222 
439, 337 

1, 408, 143 
570, 701 
612,  074 
415. 722 
365,440 
663,826 
45,390 
58, 050 
222.536 
262, 937 

5,500 
24,681 

119,243 
14.000 
40,500 
52,477 
50,046 
41,141 

150,612 
83,588 

893,948 


n. — OOLLBGES  FOB  WOMEN. 
DIVISION  A. 

Institutions. — ^The  total  number  of  colleges  for  women  reporting  to 
this  oflBce  for  the  year  1894r-95  is  163,  of  which  number  54  are  reported 
as  nonsectarian — ^that  is,  as  not  being  under  the  control  of  any  particu- 
lar religious  denomination — while  the  remaining  109  are  divided  among 
ED  96 6» 
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12  differeut  religious  deaoininationa.  The  number  of  institutions  in 
Division  A  lias  been  reduced  to  lo  owing  to  the  suspension  of  Butgers 
Female  College,  New  York  City. 

Professors  and  iiisiructors. — The  entire  number  of  professors  and 
instructors  reported  by  the  15  institutions  is  503,  of  which  number  480, 
or  95.4  per  cent,  are  in  the  regular  college  departments  and  but  30,  or 
6  per  cent,  in  preparatory  departments.  Ten  of  the  15  institutions 
do  not  maintain  preparatory  departments.  Of  the  total  number  of 
mstructors  285,  or  56.7  jyet  cent,  are  women  and  218,  or  43.3  per  cent, 
are  men. 

Students. — The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  institutions 
was  4,097.  In  the  college  departments  there  were  3,536,  or  86.3  per 
cent;  in  the  preparatory  departments  there  were  157,  or  3.8  per  cent, 
and  137,  or  3.3  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  the  graduate  departments. 

Of  the  total  number  of  students  reported  as  pursuing  courses  lead- 
ing to  degrees  2,431,  or  77.5  per  cent,  were  in  courses  leading  to  the 
A.  B.  degree;  59C,  or  19  per  cent,  to  the  B.  L.  degree,  and  111,  or  3.5 
per  cent,  to  the  B.  S.  degree.  Twenty-seven  students  were  reported  in 
pedagogical  courses. 

Degrees, — The  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  15  institutions 
was  5G4,  of  which  number  492  were  A.  B.  degrees,  30  B.  L.,  25  B.  S.,  16 
A.  M.,  and  2  Ph.  t).    Ko  honorary  degrees  were  conferred. 

Property. — The  total  value  of  all  property  reported  is  $10,642,805. 
The  proi)ortion  held  by  the  institutions  in  the  several  geographical 
divisions  is  as  follows: 


Dirlfsion. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  DivlHlon 
North  Central  DiviBion . 
Western  Division 


Institu- 
tions. 


PeremU. 
68.7 
18.3 
13.3 

a? 


Fellow- 
sbips. 


Per  eenL 
100.0 


Scholar- 
ships. 


Libraries. 


Psr  cent. 

82.2 

10.4 

2.0 

5.4 


Percent. 

66.1 
3.8 

27.8 
2.3 


4  »«««««  i  Grounds 
Appara-  a^^  build 
*^'  ings. 


Per  eenL 
75.7 

6.7 
16.1 

L5 


Pere 


74.7 
13.8 
4.4 
7.1 


Produc- 
tive 
funds. 


Percent. 
82.2 
10.7 
6.3 
1.8 


Income. — The  total  income  reported  by  these  institntions  was 
$1,181,795,  of  which  amount  65.4  per  cent  was  derived  from  tnition 
fees,  17.7  per  cent  from  endowment  funds,  and  16.9  i)er  cent  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources.  Koiie  of  the  institutions  of  tliis  class  receive  aid 
from  either  the  State  or  municipality. 

Benefactions. — The  amount  of  benefactions  received  during  the  year 
was  $407,088,  of  which  amount  $272,124  was  received  by  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Korth  Atlantic  Division. 


DIVISION  B, 


Institutions. — The  number  of  institutions  included  in  this  class  of 
schools  for  the  year  1894-95  was  148,  which  is  2  less  than  were  reported 
in  the  preceding  year.  During  the  year  this  office  was  notified  of  the 
suspension  of  the  following  institutions:  Huntsville  Female  Seminary, 
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Haotsville,  Ala.;  Santa  Bosa  Ladies' College,  Santa  Bosa^GaL;  Stuart 
Female  College,  Shelby ville,  Ky.;  Coriutli  Female  College,  Corinth, 
Miss.,  and  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  College  ville.  Pa.  Hnntsville 
Female  College,  Hnntsville,  Ala.,  has  been  removed  to  Gadsden,  Ala., 
and  named  Jones  College  for  Young  Ladies.  Southern  Female  College, 
Lagrange,  Ga.,  has  been  removed  to  Manchester,  Ga. 

Professors  and  instructors. — The  total  number  of  professors  and  in- 
structors was  reported  as  1,922,  or  an  average  of  13  instructors  per 
institution.    The  number  of  male  instructors  was  405. 

Students. — The  entire  number  of  students  was  20,090,  or  an  average 
of  136  students  'pev  institution.  Of  the  total  number,  10,513,  or  52.3 
per  cent,  were  reported  as  collegiate  students.  Only  5,090,  or  48.4  per 
cent,  of  the  students  rex>orted  in  collegiate  departments  were  reported 
as  pursuing  courses  of  study  leading  to  a  degree.  The  number  of 
students  that  were  reported  as  having  graduated  during  the  year 
was  1,618. 

Degrees. — ^There  were  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  insti; 
tutions  in  Division  B  1,120  degrees,  of  which  number  369  were  M.  E.  L. 
degrees,  403  A.  B.,  104  B.  S.,  70  A.  M.,  18  M.  L.  A.,  3  L.  A.,  4  L.  S., 
123  B.  Mus.,  and  2^  B.  Painting.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nearly  500 
of  the  students  who  were  graduated  did  not  receive  degrees. 

Property. — The  total  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  148  institu- 
tions is  $10,449,952,  of  which  amount  $883,952  are  reported  as  endow- 
ment funds.  The  balance  is  invested  in  grounds,  buildings,  libraries, 
and  apparatus.  The  proportion  of  property  held  by  the  institutions 
of  the  several  geographical  divisions  is  as  follows: 


Division. 

Xnstlta. 
tions. 

Libraries. 

Apparatus. 

Gronnda 

and 
buildings. 

Productive 
funds. 

North  Atlantic  Division • 

Per  cent. 

9.5 
32.4 
37.8 
18.9 

1.1 

Per  cent. 
20.0 
29.0 
28.8 
19.6 
2.6 

Per  cent. 
24.8 
21.3 
23.9 
23.0 
7.0 

Per  cent. 
U.2 
31.8 
25.2 
28.6 
3.2 

Percent, 
27  0 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

14.7 

South  Central  Division 

9.7 

North  Central  Division 

48.6 

Western  Division... 

0 

Benefactions. — The  value  of  the  gifts  and  bequests  received  during 
the  year  was  $218,646.  Of  this  amount,  $164,996  was  reported  by  the 
institutions  of  the  North  Central  Division. 

Income. — The  income  reported  by  the  148  institutions  was  $2,259,363, 
derived  from  the  following  sources:  Tuition  fees,  85.2  per  cent;  pro- 
ductive funds,  2.2  per  cent;  State  appropriations,  2.2  per  cent,  and 
miscellaneous  sources,  10.4  per  cent. 
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The  summarized  statistics  of  colleges  for  womeu  are  given  by  States 
in  the  following  tables: 

Table  1. — Number  of  colleges  for  women  controlled  by  the  several  religioua  denominatione. 


State. 


United  states . 


Korth  AtlBDtio  Diviaion  . 
Soiitb  Atlantic  Diviaion.. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Dirision .. 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachnsetts 

,       New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ulinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

California 


64 


27 


20 


18 


I- 
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Table  2. — Xumber  of  profeasora  and  students  in  colleges  for  tcometif  Division  J. 


State. 


United  States 

Korth  Atlantic  Diyision. . 
South  Atlantic  DivlBion. . 
KoHh  Central  Diviaion. . . 
Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Massachnsetta 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Vlr^nia 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Western  Division: 

CalifomlA 


Prufessors  and  in- 
stractors. 


Students. 


Prepar- 
atory 
depart- 
ments. 


Collegi- 
ate    I   Total 
depart-  number, 
ments. 


266  .218 


207 

80 

20 

9 


167 


3,636 


131 


3,074 

318 

134 

10 


2,120 

6»7 

20 

237 

206 

112 

108 
26 

10 


Gradu- 
ate. 


^ 

S 

s 

B 

n 

*■! 

a 

d 

^ 

H 

4,007 


2,431   300 


3,  367 
333 
251 
146 


,178 

871 

35 

283 

208 
125 

112 
130 

146 


2, 119  :508 

256  L... 

56     78 

....|  10 


636 

7 

237 


206 
50 


26 


111  '  27 


111  I  21 
.     6 


Si     21 

27    ... 


Tablk  3. — Degrees  conferred  by  colleges  for  women,  Division  A, 


State. 

A.B. 

B.L. 

B.S. 

A.M. 

Ph.D. 

United  States 

492 

30 

25 

15 

2 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

461 

24 

6 

2 

21 

25 

12 
2 
1 

2 

South  A  tiantic  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

6 
8 

Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

310 
122 

4 
26 

24 

2 
8 

2 

18 
8 

16 
9 

9 
2 

Kew  York 

1 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania ......... .-r..... ..T-T....T*.r«^-r- 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio                     .             

6 

Illinois 

Western  Division: 

California      .t.    .„--.--- 

8 

^2  «^"^^' 

Tbe  summarized  Btatistice 
a  tbe  following  tables: 


State. 


TJnited  States 

Tffnrth  Atlantic DWi»Jo>^  ... 
So^hAtlStic  Division.... 

^OTth  Central  pivision... 
Weatem  Division 

^ortli  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine -• 

New  Hampshir© 

Maasachnsetta 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Bontb  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia ■ 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas „ 

Arkniifljirt  , 

North  Central  DiTiftiir' 

^y?-- -- 

Ioaiftn».„. 

UJinoia.^., ,. 

Wfs<x)n«£ii  ,, 
MiniieMt*  ..... 
MiHsotirl . . 

California 


) 
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Table  5. — Profeasort  and  students  in  colleges  for  women,  Division  Ji, 


Stadents. 


State. 


United  SUtes... 

North  Atlantic  Blri- 
aion 

South  AtlanUc  Divi- 

BiOQ 

South  Central  Diri- 
«ion 

Korth  Central  Divi- 
8ion 

Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantio  Divi- 
sion: 

Maine 

"Sexr  Hampshire  . . 

Massachnsetts . . . 

NewTork 

Pennsylvania 

South  AUantic  Divi- 
sion: 

Maryland 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina. . . . 

South  Carolina. . . , 

Georgia 

South  Central  Divi- 
sion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misaissippi , 

Louisiana , 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Korth  Central  Divi- 
sion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas : 

Western  Division: 

California 
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Table  5. — ProfeaBor9  and  students  in  colleges  for  tcomen,  Division  B. 


Stadents. 


State. 


United  States.. 

North  Atlontio  Divi- 
sion   

Sontli  AtlanUc  Divi- 
sion  

South  Central  Divi- 
sion  

North  Central  Divi- 
sion  

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . 

Massachnsetts . . . 

New  York 

Pennsvlvania 

South  Aifantic  Divi- 
sion: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  CaroUna. . . 

Snuth  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Sontb  Central  Divi- 
sion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misiiissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Divi- 
sion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kan<ta» 

Western  Division: 

California 
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Tablk  6. — Degrees  conferred  by  colleges  for  women,  Division  B, 


SUte. 

< 

OQ 

< 

^ 
A 

CO 

s 

)A 

United  States 

369 

403 

104 

70 

18 

3 

4 

123 

26 

North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 

12 

87 

215 

55 

27 
210 
117 

49 

13 
32 
41 
13 
5 

6 

11 
41 
13 

3 

4 

15 
61 
16 
30 

1 

1 
15 

Sonth  Central  Division. . . 

5 

North  Central  Division . . . 

18 

5 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

3 

4 

New  Hampshire 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 
Virginia 

4 
8 

19 
1 

32 
85 

19 
49 
82 
31 
10 
24 

27 

1 

45 

103 

16 
40 
31 
20 

13 
21 

i* 

10 

12 
3 

is' 

5 

3 
5 

15 

16 
2 
12 
32 

1 
6 
3 
6 

1 

4 

North  Carolina 

1 

South  Carolina 

2 

Georgia 

3 

8 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

Xennessee ............ 

17 
24 

Alabama 

5 

Mississippi 

lA>uisiana ............ 



Texas 

7 

1 

2 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1 

1 

Indiana 

1 

Illinois 

18 

Wisconsin           ...... 

4 

Minnesota-  r . , 

1 

10 

i" 

3 
26 

1 

1 

Missouri 

42 
8 

12 

5 

Kan  HAS  .•.>..••••*•■.. 

Western  Division : 

California           

5 
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III.— Schools  of  Technology. 

Institutions. — Under  the  head  of  schools  of  technology  are  included 
only  independent  schools,  the  statistics  of  technological  departments 
of  universities  and  colleges  being  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  insti- 
tutions with  which  they  are  connected.  Of  the  51  institutions  included 
31  are  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  and  August  30, 1890. 

Professors  and  instructors. — The  total  number  of  professors  and 
instructors  reported  by  these  institutions  was  1^217,  of  which  number 
1,130,  or  92.9  per  cent,  taught  in  the  regular  collegiate  departments. 
The  number  of  female  instructors  is  very  small,  being  but  92,  or  7.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  The  proportion  of  instructors  in  the  several 
departments  as  compared  with  the  proportion  of  institutions  is  as 
follows: 


Diviaion. 


Inatita- 
tions. 


Prepam- 
tory  in- 
structors. 


CoUo^e  in- 
Btruotors. 


Total  nmn- 
ber  of  in- 
structors. 


North  AtlAutio  Division 
South  Athintic  Diviaion 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


Percent. 
25.5 
23.5 
13.7 
21.6 
15.7 


Per  cent 
9.2 
U.8 
28.4 
39.0 
12.1 


Percent. 
87.1 
17.6 
ILO 
25.4 
9.0 


Per  cent, 
35.6 
17.2 
13.4 
24.0 
9.9 


The  average  number  of  instructors  per  institution  in  the  several  geo- 
graphical divisions  is  as  follows:  IN'orth  Atlantic  Division,  33;  South 
Atlantic  Division,  17;  South  Central  Division,  23;  BTorth  Central  Divi- 
sion, 27;  Western  Division,  15;  while  for  the  entire  number  of  institu- 
tions the  average  is  24. 

Students. — The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  schools  of 
technology  was  13,896,  of  which  number  1,865  were  women.  The  pro- 
portion of  students,  by  sex,  in  the  various  departments  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  several  geographical  divisions  was  as  follows: 


Division. 

Preparatory  de- 
partiuents. 

Collegiate  depart-  Graduate  depart- 
ments.           1           ments. 

Total  number. 

Halo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.  1    Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

United  States 

Percent. 
78.3 

Percent. 

21.7 

Per  cent. 
89.8 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 
10.2  1        81.0 

Per  cent. 
19.0 

Per  cent. 
86.6 

Per  cent. 
13.4 

North  AtlanUo  Division- . . 
South  AUantic  Division . . . 
South  Central  Division. . . . 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

100.0 
85.1 
70.0 
70.4 
67.3 

0 
14.9 
20.4 
29.6 
32.7 

96.1 
97.5 
88.8 
82.0 
09.5 

3.9 
2.5 
11.2 
17.1 
30.5 

98.3 
100.0 
81.6 
65.4 
80.0 

1.7 

0 

18.4 

34.6 

20.0 

06.4 
94.5 
83.8 
80.2 
68.5 

3.6 
5.5 
16.2 
19.8 
31.5 
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Tbo  proportion  of  students  in  tlie  several  departments  compared  with 
tlie  proi)ortion  of  institutions  is  as  follows; 


DiTUioa. 

InstitQ. 
lions. 

Prepara- 
tory 
stadcnta. 

Collegiate 
■tadentn. 

Graduate 
stndenta. 

Total  num- 
ber of 
atndenta. 

Korlh  Atlantic  BiTiaion 

Percmt. 

25.5 
23.6 
13.7 
2L6 
15.7 

Percent. 

10.0 

las 

31.3 
16.8 
23.1 

PereenL 
84.4 
16.3 
12.7 
26.6 
8.0 

Ptreent, 
23.7 
1S.1 
15.0 
42.8 
5.0 

Per  cent, 
28.2 

South  Atlnntio  mTiafam 

17  4 

South  Central  Piviiiion 

18  5 

Korib  Central  Division 

24.6 

Western  Diriaion 

11.3 

Degrees. — The  total  number  of  deg^rees  conferred  by  the  schools  of 
technology  was  1,093,  of  which  number  105  were  conferred  on  women. 
Four  of  the  institutions  conferred  19  A,  B.  degrees.  The  large  number 
of  B.  S.  degrees,  508,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  degree  is 
given  in  a  number  of  institutions  on  the  completion  of  the  various 
technical  courses,  as  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  etc.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  house- 
hold economy  is  conferred  by  but  one  institution,  the  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College, 

Pour  of  the  institutions  conferred  honorary  degrees.  The  name  and 
number  of  each  degree  conferred  was  as  follows :  1 E.  E.  j  1 C.  E.  j  1  Sc. 
D.;  2  Ph.  M.;  1  M.  S.;  1  A.  M.;  1  D.  D.,  and  2  LL.  D. 

Properly. — The  value  of  all  property  held  by  schools  of  technology  is 
$29,132,205,  of  which  amount  $13,009,529  are  reported  as  productive 
endowment  funds.  The  i)roporlion  of  property  held  by  the  iustitutions 
in  the  several  divisions,  comijared  with  the  proportion  of  institutions, 
is  as  follows: 


DivUion. 

Institn. 

tiODS. 

Libraries. 

Apparatus. 

^Tcl^^     Prodnrtire 
buihUnga.        ^■"°^«- 

Korth  Atlantic  nirision 

Per  eenL 
25.5 
23.5 
13.7 
21.6 
15.7 

Per  cent 
53.9 
13.5 

7.1 
21.0 

4.5 

Per  cent. 

33.8 
6.0 
8.3 

44.6 
7.3 

Per  cent. 
49.2 
13.2 
10.5 
21.3 
5.8 

Per  cent. 

40.9 

Soutli  Atlantic  Division 

6.0 

South  Central  Division 

7.3 

North  Cen tral  Diviaion 

41.8 

W^estem  Division 

1.0 
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Benefactions. — ^Tho  total  amoant  of  beuefactious  reported  was 
$21,530.  The  small  amonnt  of  money  given  to  this  class  of  institu- 
tions is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  very  many  of  them  are  State 
institutions  and  do  not  appeal  to  any  particular  class  of  individuals, 
as  is  the  case  with  institutions  under  sectarian  control.  The  gifts  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  have  been  quite  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  by 
an  examination  of  the  column  in  Table  5,  devoted  to  State  or  munici- 
pal appropriations,  given  to  these  institutions  by  the  people  through 
their  representatives  in  the  several  State  and  TeiTitorial  legislatures. 

Income, — The  total  income  of  the  61  institutions  was  $3,965,593,  of 
which  amount  $1,671,828  were  appropriated  by  the  General  Government 
and  $880,198  were  granted  by  the  several  States  and  Territories.  The 
receipts  from  tuition  fees  in  this  class  of  institutions  are  comparatively 
small,  the  amount  received  from  this  source  being  but  $524,158.  The 
average  income  of  the  institutions  is  $77,757.  The  proportion  of  income 
derived  from  the  various  sources  by  the  institutions  of  the  several 
divisions  is  as  follows: 


Division. 

Tnition 
fees. 

Productive 
funds. 

SUteor 
municipal 
appropria- 

United 

States 

Qovem- 

ment. 

other 
sources. 

United  States   

Feroent. 
13.2 

Percent. 
16.6 

Perctnt. 
22.2 

Per  cent. 
42.2 

Percent. 
6.8 

North  Atlantic  Division 

26.8 
6.8 
1.6 
6.7 
1.3 

18.3 
6.7 
15.9 
81.7 
2.4 

14.6 
22.0 
29.3 
24.4 
89.4 

86.8 
60.4 
48.0 
25.3 
62.7 

8.5 

South  Atlantic  Division 

6.1 

Sonth  Central  Division 

5  2 

Korth  Central  Division 

11.9 

Western  Division 

4.2 
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The  sammarized  statistics,  by  States  and  Territories,  of  these  institu* 
tions  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  1. — Professor 8  atid  students  in  schools  of  technology. 


BtaM  or  Territfiry- 


rvitoU  SbitM . 


an. 


Pre- 

ttiry 


Toihl 


Sflnih  C«iitrftl  IH  via  Ion... 
NorUi  Cuiitfja  DlvUIon  ,. 
WwtomDiTlAiflii..- 


SllUlJ  30 1,053  n 

Ijaip'    0     4oti,  10 
j;!    15     1 

U 

13 

T 


n]  43 

W.  10 


Mi^Dfi — -._._-.., 

Xti w  KftiupiiilLlro 

Vermf>ut.^^.^.. .^ 

MufHIfbUMlt* 

Ubnlts  UlADd 

Kt^wTurk.. 

New  Junruy  ,  „ ,  „ , 

ronnsylTUD^a  ........... 

South  AttAntio  XiWUi^m  s 

DeUiware , . 

Maryland „..*... 

I>li»trtrC  of  ColambJji , , . . 

Tlrf^ulA ..,, 

Nortli  C^roUaa...... 

Soatb  CRTuttna . .,,...... 

GemrglA ...,,.., 

Florida ,.,,.,,.,., 

South  Central  IHridoD; 

K^ntuoky 

Alabania 

lIla«lBiilp]ii  .,.....,,,... 

Teit**..... 

Arkansjui ..., 

Oklali  mo»  ,...,......*... 

Otiio  ,.......,,., .- 

Indiana ..........  ^ . . 

IlKncrt* ,. 

lf[(^hlgan,.., 

Iowa .....*,. 

Nonli  Dakota^,. 

Btrntb  Dakota 

San  Baa 

WeatcTd  DlHalon: 

MimLana  ,..„»,,. 

OoLonulii  ..,...- 

N*w  MaxIco  ._-•- 

Tttah 

WaalikigiAti  .._......... 

Ortfon. *,,,*- - 


Iffl  T 
U*^  6 
2411,  41 
8U    13 


17 
II 
10& 

38 


4^ 
302 
150 
351 
100 


Siudaqta. 


Pnpar- 
Atdry- 


III 


1,125   9S^.3S0«509,a02 


7     iS7 


CdUii^^ 


QmdnAio, 


Rwil^ 

dpul. 


10    mi    o^iiti 


>i3.1.«50 


13     757  104,1, 17 

41    :jfloi5i;:,'^gi 

21     473;iJW'    57* 


111    0 

im   1 

11^    5 


30 

Q 

3S 

Ki      S 

36 

29     0 

^3 

e 

0 

e 

13 

5 

1& 

20 

0 

B3 

yi 

0 

32 

20 

0 

4l1 

22 

0 

22 

2a 

B 

W 

7 

0 

% 

ac» 

0 

20 

75 

7 

7^ 

30 

» 

20 

44 

0 

44 

as 

la 

2ft 

11 

2 

11 

2U 

4 

2i> 

27 

8 

37 

10 

2 

11 

'25 

a 

20 

n 

U 

15 

15 

3 

1» 

IQ 

? 

11 

17 

3 

18 

I 


1 1 

I,06»'l7& 


HO  40 
18  33 
147   30 

2S21  11 


o; 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


ol   ior 

0,      78, 
01,514' 


3U  rk 

0  0 

fi5'  0 

09;  77 

2^5  0 

151  0 

01  g 

Bo'  !2 

342,  & 

207130 

49  41 


0 
2^0 

0 
23 
4ti 
54 

13 
40 
02 

71 


4N8 
4)2 

478! 

22 

ns7; 

00 
459' 

aio 

541 
110 

ai 

129 
235 
283 
309 
12H 


652 
94 

4S 

4a^ 
LH 
&1 

:t4e 


as 

if 4  8 

rti;     ii 
4ij.      :i:i 

32      154 


9  3 

19;  0 

fli  0 

sa  20 

S-J;  » 

ZJJ  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0 


7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

41 

43 
4 

2 

0 

72 

0 
Oft 
17 

^24 
ILl 


51 
194 


0 
0 
0 
18 
ft 
0 
0 
0 

0 
12 
8 
4 
0 
0' 

0 
2J 
0 
0 
7 
Oj     2 


Total 

nomb^r* 


^0     112,0;}n,  g05 


I  13  0.  3, 77a]  141 
0  0|  0  2t2S2  IM 
71  1,  0  2,151  417 
2,712  070 

l,tt7^!  495 


3C    35,     I 

-    i! 


c 
a 

0 

1 
^    0 


0     0. 

fil  o! 

0     Oj. 


0 

G 
0 
4 
17     0 


41 
42 

ft  U,  0 

19  ti\  1, 

10  0  0, 

9y  ft  o; 


Ift4 

78 

64 

r,540 

77 

48H 
715 
4t« 

22 
a95 
00 

318 
«7g 
125 
]52 

401 
20« 

372 
401 
77 


210 
077 

470 


0 

19 
0 

5a 
;»3 

0 

7 

0 
0 

0 
77 
0 
0 
4» 

lis 
5 
7 

213 
07 


0 

77 
91 
ii(J 

494'     in 

oa     15 

iwl     117 
301     2U 


78 
30O 
104 
249 
122 
325 


70 

no 

&7 
11L 

04 
127 
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Table  2. — Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  schools  of  technology. 


SUie. 

MS 

1. 

1. 

p4 

a 
M 

0 
^ 

oS 

>•* 

United  States 

14 

508 

101 

171 

24 

14 

38 

1 

83 

7 
0 

80 

"5" 

1 
10 
1* 

1 

1 

7 

38 

North  Atlantic  Dfrision 

1 

3 

10 

260 
44 

58 
132 
10 

3 

4 

13 

210 

8 

63 

"if 

20 

1 

15 

67 
15 
11 
71 

7 

6 

21 
"2 

14' 

8 

South  Atlantic  D1  rlsion 

Sonth  Central  Division 

..... 

7 

10 
13 

1 

.... 

1 

... 

Korth  Central  Division 

17 
16 

1 

38 

Western  Diviaion 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine    



1 

= 





New  Hamoshire 

.... 

Vermont 

Masaachnsetts 

8 

Khodft  Jn^nM 

i 



Connecticat 

8 

New  York 

1 

27 

••••|"" 

New  Jersey 

45 
16 

|----|---- 

Pennsylvania 

1 

12 

16 
18 
8 

21 

21 

\ 

0 

1 

Booth  AtlanUo  Division: 

Msryland 

Virginia 



2 

1 
12 

....  |... 

1 

1 

North  Carolina 

14 

,•-••,----,---- 

Georgia 

:::::i::::i::::i:"" 

1 

Florida 

3 
4 

2 

4 

27 
21 

""1"" 

...  1    -  1       1       '--- 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

1 
2 

2 

1 

Alabama 

1 

6 
5 

Mississippi 

Texas 

11 
8 

8 
1 

7 

1 

Arkansas  

6 

1 

13 

28 

22 

15 

7 

5 

6 

36 

3 

2 

:::::::::::::::: 

1 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

1 

Indiana 

12 

52 

1 

'   1 

1        0 

Michigan 

1 

17 

1 

Iowa 

8 



1 



10 

Missouri 

1 

1       i  '  ■ 

North  Dakota 

:::::  ;■  i;::::::: 

::::i::::':;:: 

South  Dakota 

'....J....1 

1    i 

3 
2 

Kansas 

1    1 ' 

1 

TVcHtem  Division: 

1 

i 

10 

Utah 

1 

Ore  con ...... 

'"7 1     ■"  i:^ 

.... 

:      1      r 

,      '1 

Table  3. — Degrees  conferred  on  icomen  hy  schools  of  technology. 


State  or  Territory. 

A.B. 

B.S. 

B.L. 

B.H.E. 

M.8. 

Ph.Q. 

United  States 

5 

58 

7 

27 

6 

2 

North  Atlantic  Division 

2 
45 

Sonth  Atlantic  Di vision 

South  Central  Division 

5 

1 
6 

North  Central  Division 

6 

1 

27' 

2 

"Western  Division 

North  AUantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kenkicky 

2 

Alabama 

1 

Arkansas 

3 

North  Central  Division: 

Indiana 

14 
21 

8 

2 

Iowa 

6 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

Kansas  , 

Western  Diviaion: 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

1 

27 
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Table  4. — Property  lield  hy  school*  of  technoloffy. 


State  or  Territory. 


Ktun- 
ber  of 
fellow- 
ships. 


l>er  of 
scholar- 
ships. 


Libraries. 


Bound        Pam> 
tqIoiom.    phlets. 


y  sine  of 
scientific 
apparatus 

and 
Ubraries. 


Valne  of 

grounds 

and  baild- 

iBgs. 


Amount 
of  pro* 
dnctive 
funds. 


XTnited  States . 


Korth  AtlMitio  BiTiaion. 
South  Atlantio  Division.. 
South  Central  Biviaioa. .. 
Korth  Central  Divlaioii.. 
UTestemDiTteion 


Korth  Atlantio  DiriaiAn : 


Kew  Hampshire 

YenDont 

Msssachasetta 

Bhodelsland 

Connecticut 

KewYork 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Piviaion : 

Delaware. 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

Korth  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 


Georgia. 
Florida.. 


FlorJ 
South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

*-'      Alabama 

»•     Mississippi 

I        Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

'Western  Diviaion : 

Montana 

Colorado 

Kew  Mexico 

Ftah 

Washington 

Oregon 


340 


446,881 


111,769 


$3,201,942 


$12,230,734 


$13,600,629 


214 
81 
U 
84 

0 


240,98 
00,108 
31,794 
93,809 
20, 2n 


43,876 
4,065 
22.347 
26,789 
14,742 


1,111,873 
196,500 
272,501 

1, 470, 925 
240,143 


6t  005, 041 
1, 623, 015 
1.292,721 
S,eil,961 
708,006 


9,782 
8,607 

12,500 

57,681 
4,630 
1,840 

44.703 
9.100 

97,000 


36^350 

75 

12,975 

2,620 

1.896 

2,569 
9,039 
6,596 
4,690 

6,241 
2,907 

1,500 
13,915 
15.000 
29,833 
11,060 
2,095 
3,946 
17,900 

1,880 
8,003 
2,824 
2,828 
2,852 
2,475 


2,580 
522 


17,190 

13,600 

1,760 

8,414 


166 
400 
100 
560 


0 
2.060 


78 


9,969 
3,900 
9,800 

900 

500 


8,660 

6^960 

400 

9,443 


750 
8,400 
2.000 
1,500 
1,067 
1,025 


85,000 
11,000 


37«,196 
35,000 
5,000 

529,677 
56,000 
65,000 

7,000 
29,000 

2,000 
85,500 

2,000 
90,000 
36,000 

6,000 

46,000 
86,000 
18,055 
73.946 
30,000 
18,500 

60,000 
299,000 
508,000 
245,589 
110,000 
15,500 
29.000 
143,836 

10,000 
96,453 
28,190 
35,000 
35,000 
85,500 


187,750 

S19,U1 

50,000 

1,768,160 

130,000 

76,600 

2.125,000 

266,000 

1,200,000 

14,800 

879, 660 

0 

401,680 

120,890 

811,280 

60,000 

44,846 

325,000 
135,000 
240,101 
827,629 
240,600 
25,000 

250,006 
546,000 
468,000 
457,760 
403,000 
107,609 
130,000 
246,691 

16,000 
251,181 

86,825 
145,506 
146,000 
111,500 


6,569,205 
806,060 
993,874 

6,099,884 
140,076 


219,600 

80,000 

0 

1,677,980 

50,000 

0 

141,766 

600,000 

3,000,000 

0 
115,  Vtt 

0 
814,817 
125,000 
86,900 

0 
166,800 

165,000 
253,500 
236,374 
109,000 
180,000 
0 

2,000,000 

890,060 

1,600.000 

625.938 

681,034 

0 

0 

602,852 

0 
46,091 
0 
0 
0 
93,985 
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Table  5. — Income  and  benefaoUona  of  schools  of  technology. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtea 

North  Atlantic  Diriaion . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Diviftion  . 
South  Ceutrol  Divlaion .. 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  DivUion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  DakoU 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

UUh 

Washington 

Oregon 


Income. 


From 

tnition 

fees. 


$524,168 


68,208 
6,126 

66,073 
6,393 


0 

6,213 

4,850 

242,033 

0 

1,682 

80,570 

64,020 

48,000 

0 
17,757 
4,346 
10,000 
8,306 
20,300 
2,500 
0 

1,340 

1,145 

660 

0 

2,072 

0 

16,000 

10,400 

24,000 

6,678 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1,600 

0 

707 

1,686 
0 

1,500 


From 
product- 
ive funds. 


$667,536 


9,915 

4,800 

0 

78,301 

2,500 

0 

7,000 

20.000 

150,000 

0 
6,143 

0 

20,650 

7,500 

5,764 

0 
0,107 

4,050 
20,280 
11,502 
14.780 
10,400 
0 
60,000 
52,000 
60,000 
80,000 

43,201 
0 
0 

20,162 

0 
4,240 
0 
0 
0 
5,153 


From 

State  or 

municipal 

ap] 

•ions. 


$880,106 


$1,671,828     $231,873 


216,500 
188.530 
114,601 
203,683 
156,884 


11,600 

0 

0 

126,000 

60,000 

20,000 
0 

10,000 
0 

0 
15,000 

0 
48,500 
17,600 
85,000 
22,630 

0 

81,056 

5.011 

24,571 

24,500 

20,660 

8,003 

0 

80,000 

0 

61,775 

46,278 

52,000 

18,200 

5,430 

2,600 
78,782 
0,140 
7,600 
68,062 
0 


From 
United 
SUtes 
Govern- 
ment. 


From 

other 

sources. 


$3, 966, 603 


646,635 
616,588 
187, 705 
211,000 
210, 000 


35,000 
35,000 

0 
35,000 
35,000 

0 
406,536 

0 

0 

4,000 
300,255 
0 
28,333 
85,000 
25,000 
0 
26.000 

32,100 
26,060 
35,000 
80,000 
20,546 
85,000 

0 
36,000 

0 
36,000 

86,000 
86,000 
85,000 
36,000 

86,000 
85,000 
85,000 
85,000 
35,000 
85,000 


51,040 
43,280 
20,601 
00,172 
16,062 


6,670 
8.581 
0 
41,608 
0 
0 
0 


853 

14,631 

0 

16,700 

1,260 

8,306 

0 

1,450 

6,035 

8,563 

10,003 

0 


0 

0 

32,804 

0 

8,405 

48,308 

0 

2,663 

6,002 

0 
4,343 
89 
3,882 
2,442 
6,206 


Total 
income. 


63,085 
48, 594 
4,85U 

522. 032 
87,500 
21,682 

444. 105 
94,020 

109,900 

4,853 

452,786 

4,346 

124,201 

64,645 

144,450 

25,030 

85,557 

77,290 
56,059 
81,826 
60,280 
63,477 
43,  oca 
75.000 

160,204 
74.000 

131, 853 

173,877 
87.000 
65,863 
76,584 

89,000 
122, 874 
44,936 
48,068 
96,404 
47,850 


Bene- 
fac- 
tions. 


$21, 530 


10, 2;i0 


1,000 
10,300 


230 

"io.ooo 


500 
500 


0 

16,666 


300 
"0 


Comparative  Statistics  op  Higher  Education  (1890-1895). 

I.— UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

.  In  the  following  pages  will  be  fonnd  19  tables  giving  the  statistics 
concerning  the  principal  items  collected  by  this  Burean  from  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  daring  the  Ave  years  from  1890-91  to  1894-95, 
both  inclusive.  In  the  year  1890-91  statistics  concerning  the  financial 
condition  of  these  institutions  were  not  collected,  so  that  in  the  tables 
devoted  to  finances  the  statistics  for  1889-90  are  used.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  tables  it  was  found  that  there  existed  some  incongruities 
in  the  statistics  as  reported  from  year  to  year,  especially  in  the  items 
concerning  the  value  of  the  material  equipment  and  in  the  amount  of 
productive  funds.    These  differences  were  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
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the  reports  were  made  in  successive  years  by  difierent  persons  who 
placed  different  estimates  on  the  value  of  buildings,  etc.  In  other 
cases  the  differences  were  due  to  depreciation  in  the  value  of  real 
estate  and  in  stocks  held  by  the  various  institutions.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  correct  all  incongruities  due  to  varying  estimates  by  examin- 
ing and  comparing  the  reports  of  the  several  institutions  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  this  has  resulted  in  obtaining  statistics  which  more  truly 
represent  the  actual  condition  of  these  institutions.  It  should  be  borne 
iiumind  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  change  the  figures  of  individaal 
institutions  and  that  the  summaries  as  given  in  the  following  pages  will 
differ  in  some  respects  from  the  summaries  as  included  in  the  several 
reports  from  1890-91  to  1893-94. 

The  number  of  institutions  was  increased  from  430  in  1890-91  to 
481  in  1894-95.  The  rate  of  increase  in  some  of  the  principal  items 
concerning  higher  education  is  given  in  tlie  following  summarized 
statement: 


Division. 

Instita- 
tions. 

Pro. 
fessors. 

Per  emt. 
86.7 

Sta. 
dento. 

Libra- 
ries. 

Appa- 
ratus. 

Per  cent. 
49.8 

Grounds 

and 

build. 

ings. 

Produc. 

live 
funds. 

Income. 

United  SUtoe 

Per  cent. 
11.9 

Per  etnt. 
20.3 

Per  cent. 
35.6 

Pei'  eetU. 
67.2 

Per  cent. 
»2.6 

Per  cent. 
53.0 

Korth  Atlantic  Division. .. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 
South  Central  Division .... 
Korth  Central  Division .... 
Western  Division 

6.5 
21.4 
14.5 

6.7 
40.6 

38.3 
86.0 
25.9 
35.3 
77.9 

27.3 
22.8 
5.2 
17.0 
57.4 

25.6 
27.3 
25.3 
52.3 
06.3 

81.0 
21.7 
58.2 
90.2 
106.6 

69.0 
70.9 
49.2 
49.0 
154.3 

32.4 
20.7 
12.8 
43.5 
81.4 

45.1 
58.7 
27.2 
55.5 
144.1 

This  statement  shows  that  the  largest  per  cent  of  increase  in  all  the 
items  included  except  productive  funds  has  been  in  the  Western  Divi- 
sion, where  the  number  of  institutions  was  increased  iVom32  in  1890-91 
to  45  in  1894-95.  The  establishment  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  large  per  cent  of 
increase  in  this  division,  but  had  no  effect  upon  the  productive  funds, 
as  its  endowment  is  still  retained  under  the  sole  management  and  con- 
trol of  Mrs.  Stanford.  The  greatest  per  cent  in  increase  of  productive 
funds  is  found  in  the  !N'orth  Central  Division.  This  division  is  the  home 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  was  opened  for  instruction  in 
1892-93  and  has  been  liberally  provided  with  endowment  funds. 

The  average  number  of  students  per  institution  during  the  several 
years  under  consideration  was  as  follows: 


Average  number 

of  students  per  institution. 

1893-94. 

DiTiaion. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-83. 

1894-95. 

United  States 

290 

302 

311 

302 

312 

ITorth  Atlantic  TMvision. ........  . 

381 
220 
261 
299 

895 
230 
275 
317 
192 

413 
228 
269 
326 
225 

443 
220 
244 
814 
227 

460 

Sonth  Atlantio  Division 

222 

Booth  Central  Division 

210 

Korth  Cantral  Division 

831 

Western  Division 

217 

243 

186 
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lu  obtainiug  tlic  above  averages,  all  classes  of  studouts — preparatory, 
collegiate,  graduate,  professional,  normal,  music,  etc. — were  included. 
In  the  following  tabular  statement  the  average  number  of  undergrad- 
uate college  students  i)er  institution  is  given: 

Average  number  of  coUege  atudenU  per  insiitation. 


Dirision. 


1890-91.    1891-92.    1892-93.    1893-94.    189JI-05 


Unitotl  SUtcB Ill 

North  Atlnntio  Division ,  193 

5;oulh  Atlantic  Division 89 

South  Central  Division ]  102 

^ortli  Cciil  ral  Division 98 

"Western  Division I  53 


110 


04 
07 
103 
«7 


123 


231 

90 


111 
87 


126 


240  I 
89 
05  ! 

113  , 
69  I 


253 
02 
90 
120 
103 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  North  Atlantic  Division  has 
more  than  twice  the  average  number  of  students  per  institution  than 
shown  by  either  of  the  other  geographical  divisions  5  also  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  per  institution  has  gradually  increased  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  Western  divisions,  while  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions  the  average  number  has  varied 
very  slightly. 

The  average  number  of  instructors  per  institutiou  in  the  several 
divisions  was  as  follows: 

Average  numhei'  of  insiructors  2>€i'  inslitution. 


Division. 


Tnited  States 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 
Sonili  Atlantic  Divi.ston 
Soath  Central  Divi«ion  . 
Nortli  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


1890-91. 

1801-92. 

1892-93. 

1803-04. 

20 

21 

23 

23 

83 

33 

87 

40 

15 

17 

19 

17 

14 

15 

15 

14 

18 

20 

21 

21 

19 

19 

22 

23 

24 


42 
17 
15 
23 
24 


Taking  into  consideration  only  the  instructors  in  the  regular  collegi- 
ate departments,  it  is  found  that  the  average  number  of  such  instruct- 
ors per  institution  was  as  follows: 

Average  number  of  instructors  in  collegiate  departments. 


Division. 

1800-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 
13 

1894-95. 

United  States 

11 

12 

13 

14 

North  Atlantic  Division 

18 
10 

8 
10 

9 

20 
10 
8 
11 
10 

22 
11 
8 
11 
11 

24 
10 
8 
13 
12 

25 

South  Atlantic  Division 

11 

South  Central  Division 

g 

North  Central  Division 

13 

W^cstern  Division 

13 

Here  it  is  observed  that  the  average  number  of  collegiate  instruct- 
ors per  institution  increased  from  11  in  1890-91  to  14  in  1894-95.  In 
the  North  Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  Western  divisions  there  has 
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been  a  luarked  advance  in  this  respect,  while  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Division  the  average  number  has  been  increased  by  1,  and  in  the 
South  Central  Division  there  has  been  no  change,  the  average  number 
remaining  the  same. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  very  little  variation  in  the 
number  of  college  students  to  each  instructor,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement: 

Average  number  of  college  aiudenU  to  each  inatructor. 


DiTlalon. 

1890-91. 
10 

1891-02. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 
10 

1894-95. 

Tnited  StatGA '    

10 

10 

10 

Hforth  Atlantic  Diriiiiou 

11 
0 
13 
10 
7 

11 
9 
12 
10 
7 

11 
8 
11 
10 
8 

11 
0 
12 

9 
7 

10 

South  Atlantic  DiTisioB 

0 

South  Central  Divnion - 

12 

Koitb  Central  Diviaion 

9 

Wcj*teni  Diviaion 

8 

The  Western  Division  comprises  within  its  borders  many  of  the 
newer  States,  in  which  new  institutions  have  been  established  within 
the  past  ten  years.  These  institutions,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  preparatory  schools  in  some  of  the  newer  States  which  fit  students 
for  college  work,  have  but  few  students  in  college  classes,  the  large 
majority  of  them  being  in  preparatory  classes.  This  fact  tends  to 
lower  the  average  number  of  students  per  instructor  in  this  division. 

As  stated  before,  statistics  concerning  financial  matters  were  not  col- 
lected in  the  year  1890-9J.  The  average  annual  income  of  universities 
and  colleges  for  the  four  years  from  1891-92  to  1894-95  was  as  follows : 

Average  annual  incofiie. 


Diviaion. 

1891-92. 
$31,075 

189:M>3. 

1893  M. 

1894-95. 

United  Stotea 

$n2,375 

$32,800 

$34, 893 

North  Atlantic  DiTiaion 

73,198 
22, 577 
16,904 
24^451 
31, 019 

75.149 
23,868 
15,208 
24,569 
33,159 

84,830 
20.128 
14, 157 
26,102 
29,218 

88,008 

South  Atlantic  Divhiion 

21,491 

fiontli  Cuntral  Diviaion 

14  834 

North  Central  Diviaion 

29,311 

Weatem  Difision 

28,319 

Here  it  is  noticed  that  while  the  increase  in  the  average  income  of 
institutions  for  the  entire  country  was  but  $3,918,  the  increase  in  the 
Korth  Atlantic  Division  was  nearly  $15,000.  The  only  other  division 
that  shows  an  increase  is  the  North  Central  Division,  where  the  increase 
18  $4,860  per  institution. 
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The  statistics,  by  States  and  Territories,  couceriiing  universities  and 
colleges  for  the  years  1890-91  to  1894-95  are  given  in  the  following 
pages: 

Tablk  1. — Number  of  univerHties  and  colleges  and  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 

from  1890-91  to  1894-95. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  A tUntic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassacbnsetta 

Rhode  Island 

Conneeticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Haryland 

District  of  Columbia.... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolhia 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
.Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

A  rkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

M  issouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Number  of  institutions. 


430 


442 


77 
67 
73 
200 
35 


10 
4 

8 
3 
11 
8 
8 
4 

13 
22 

'       5 

I      9 
,all 

!      6 


4 
6 
14 


13 
23 
7 
5 
9 
all 
5 
1 


476 


481 


3 

6 

10 

10 

17 

16 

18 

8 

14 

16 

15 

Total  number  of  students. 


124,884 


27,802 
12, 316 
19, 873 
57, 742 
6,961 


612 
462 
442 

4,857 
352 

2.031 
10,850 

1,354 

6,833 

81 
1,885 
1,865 
1,593 

424 
2,407 
1,364 
2,152 

545 

2,514 
6,004 
1,730 
1,080 
3,821 
8,546 
1,082 


i 


133,683 


80,381 
13,109 
20,092 
63,379 
6,722 


12,190 
4,281 

10,  472 
5,384 
2,602 
2,994 
7,042 
6,791 
232 
1,008 
1,801 
3,945 

127 

75 

1,160 


835 
163 


656 
1,127 
3,308 


624 
426 
536 

6,270 
403 

2,172 
11,114 

1,469 

8,368 

97 
2,269 
2,160 
1,753 

463 
2,338 
1,382 
2,055 

592 

8,211 
6,283 
1,689 
1,016 
3,751 
8.034 
1,108 


140, 053 


32,234 
13,437 
19,875 
66.415 

s,odl 


12,283 
4.652 

11,166 
6,593 
8,085 
8,187 
7,339 
7,238 
614 
925 
2,036 
4,361 

100 
120 
674 


31 
136 
155 


616 
1,144 
8,746 


458 
499 

5,789 
649 

2,879 
11, 014 

1.802 

9,076 

90 
2,184 
2,164 
1.759 

613 
2.300 
1.713 
2,042 

572 

8,602 
6,159 
1,283 

980 
3,100 
8,613 
1,111 

121 


12,854 
4,439 

11,646 
6,434 
3,148 
8,531 
7,594 
7,576 
617 
1,130 
2,660 
5,086 

84 

108 

1,095 

108 

88 

368 

186 

135 

630 

1,112 

4,228 


143,632 


33,661 
14,328 
20,777 
65,344 
9,632 


716 
494 
637 

6,244 
664 

2.596 
11,616 

1,738 

9,048 

80 
2,064 
2, 3l<0 
1,971 

601 
2,860 
1,571 
2,252 

599 

3,664 
6,227 
1,662 
1,020 
2,904 
3,830 
1,348 
163 
70 

12.086 
4,020 

13, 252 
6,979 
8,023 
8,525 
6,666 
7,219 
429 
1,032 
8,465 
4,659 

97 

108 

713 

144 

68 

385 

192 

232 

1,066 

1,486 

5,051 


149,939 


35,388 
15.138 
20.910 
67,580 
10,943 


776 

509 

521 

6,412 

742 

2,762 

11,629 

1.713 

10, 319 

78 
2,180 
2,461 
2,235 

611 
2,643 
1,672 
2,504 

679 

3,279 
6,953 
1,558 
1.038 
2,313 
8,938 
1,484 
186 
161 

12,662 
4.079 

14. 745 
6,257 
3,285 
3,832 
6.615 
6,741 
444 
955 
3,442 
4,523 

41 

106 

1,109 

93 

63 

748 

265 

220 

1,102 

1,579 

5,627 


aSUtistics  of  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.,  could  not  bo  obtained. 
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Tabls  2. — Profe8wr»  and  inBtruotors  in  preparatory  deparimenU  of  univorBities  and 
colleges  from  1890-91  to  1894-95. 


SUte  or  Territozy. 


United  SUtea. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
Booth  Central  Division.. 
Iforth  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Horth  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassachosetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Ceutral  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakoto 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 


1890-91. 


Male. 


1,602 


235 
167 
173 
879 
108 


0 
0 
0 

31 
0 
0 
113 
5 

86 

0 
40 
29 
20 

7 
26 
22 

9 
li 


177 
64 

151 
43 
43 
62 
75 

116 
10 
37 
40 
61 

3 

6 

23 


Fe. 
male. 


1891-92. 


Male. 


589  ,  1,719 


22 

56 

123 

838 

50 


260 
175 
175 
971 
138 


0 
0 
0 

26 

0 

0 

137 

7 

90 

0 
44 
28 
18 

8 
30 
17 
16 
14 

28 
61 
7 
10 
43 
18 


190 
73 

150 
48 
38 
48 
82 

164 
17 
30 
88 


Fe. 

male. 


OM  1, 


1892-93. 


189^-84. 


Male. 


84 
74 
130 
896 

58 


809 
212 
198 
966 
118 


0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

152 

22 

106 

0 
62 
31 
20 

9 
24 
35 
20 
11 

83 
61 

6 
15 
89 
29 
11 

4 


196 
72 

150 
56 
34 
88 

109 
96 
21 
35 
65 
04 

3 
6 

13 
8 
2 

10 
4 
4 
8 

15 

60 


^.    ^«- 


737 


44 

84 
117 
429 

63 


1.002 


298 
203 
217 
1,017 
167 


0 
0 
0 
81 
0 
0 
158 
20 
89 

0 
58 
80 
80 

3 
31 
20 
19 
12 

28 
68 
13 
10 
41 
43 
12 
2 
0 

188 
68 

173 
67 
41 
59 
78 

103 
20 
81 
88 

100 

3 
1 

15 
8 
6 
18 
4 
10 
16 
88 
58 


Fe- 
male. 


807 


450 
93 


1804-05. 


Male. 


1,866 


Fe- 
male. 


8a3 


206  I 
178  , 
220  ' 
065  I 

207  ' 


0  ' 

0  I 
26 
0  I 

153  I 
10  I 


08  i 


I 


0 

31  I 
23  I 
3  ! 
23 

17  ; 
2^  1 

15 


19 

32 

47 

67 

7 

12 

5 

10 

18 

20 

25 

51 

12 

10 

1 

5 

4 

4 

60 

180 

17 

74 

06 

173 

36 

42 

12 

53 

20 

42 

53 

68 

81 

102 

11 

18 

17 

30 

87 

80 

31 

103 

2 

5 

1 

10 

7 

40 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

10 

8 

8 

10 

14 

26 

24 

10 

81 

63 

45 
84 
146 
434 
04 


0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

4 
30 

0 
10 
0 
3 
1 

15 

8 

25 

22 

17 
40 
7 
5 
10 
S3 
12 
0 
7 

67 
21 
78 
21 
14 
13 
52 
81 
8 
14 
30 
35 

2 
2 

11 

4 
1 


3 
0 
15 
13 
34 
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Tadli:  3. — Professors  and  instructors  in  collegiate  departments  of  universities  and  colleges 

from  1890-91  to  lS94r-95, 


St;ite  or  Territory. 


1890-01. 


Male. 


Uiiited  Statea 4,220 


North  Alljmtic  Diviwion 

South  Atl&iitic  Division.. . . 
South  ('(antral  DiviHion . . 
North  Central  DiviHion.. 
Westeru  Division 


North  Allan  tic  Division: 

!Mniiio 

New  llninpahiro 

Vermont 

iMnsAA -liusetta 

Khoilu  Islaud 

Connncticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

rennsvlvaiiia 

South  Atlantic  Divit^ion : 

Dela  wnro 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmhia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia ... 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Goorfl:ia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tcnneaseo 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Iiulinn  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

W  iwxTnsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

N  obrask  a 

Kansttf* — 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1.286 
503 
518 

1.690 
217 


37 

18 

32 

233 

35 

99 

416 

109 

307 

8 
140 
37 
87 
24 
77 
C9 
43 
18 

79 
150 
67 
33 
87 
79 
17 


303 

167 

252 

149 

120 

110 

160 

189 

13 

35 

6t 

119 

3 

7 
30 


10 
23 
129 


Fo- 


490 


46 

92 

272 

57 


18D1-02. 


1892.03. 


^«^    nSdi.    *^    iSe. 


4,093 


1,494 
551 
517 

1.845 
286 


41 

25 

33 

250 

47 

133 

496 

106 

303 

12 
133 
78 
95 
24 
84 
54 
56 
15 

90 
166 
02 
33 
71 
74 
21 


333 

172 

263 

150 

115 

132 

194 

215 

18 

30 

86 

137 

7 
11 
37 


16 

26 

159 


617 


41 
46 
91 
276 
63 


5,120 


1,648 
607 
506 

2.022 
337 


38 
34 
33 
284 
58 
146 
540 
117 
398 

13 
161 
78 
08 
29 
93 
63 
56 
16 

83 
169 
45 
32 
79 
73 
21 
4 


363 
173 
369 
165 
130 
139 
177 
223 
18 
82 
84 
149 

4 

12 
40 


559 


1893-94. 


1894-95. 


^*1«-  m^^e.  M«^«-  m^al"e. 


5,597 


1,762 
620 
574 

2,197 
444 


41 
30 
35 
305 
61 
103 
576 
121 
427 

13 
143 
92 
108 
23 
04 
64 
63 


83 
186 
65 
82 
70 


4 

3 

404 
193 
423 
171 
123 
168 
109 
217 
24 
34 
116 
156 

9 
11 
40 

3 
10 
14 
U 

9 

82 

S3 

272 


G66  5. 892 


37 
49 
105 
403 
72 


1,861 
652 
588 

2,281 
509 


40 

31 

35 

321 

83 

171 

695 

123 

462 

12 
144 

U2 
118 


65 
25 

90 

184 

63 

80 

80 

06 

36 

5 

5 

403 
109 
462 
178 
145 
169 
173 
219 
19 
87 
138 
140 

6 
10 
55 

0 

8 
27 
16 

0 
53 
38 


40 

67 

112 

387 

90 


0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
5 
0 
32 

0 

11 
4 

8 
1 
8 
3 
19 
13 

13 
41 
6 
1 
19 
15 
12 
0 
0 

50 
20 
54 
20 
19 
24 
49 
63 
8 
13 
37 
40 

4 
2 
10 
0 

1 

4 
0 
2 
20 
15 
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Tablk  ^ — rrofesaors  and  insiructora  in  professional  depariwtenU  of  universities  and 
colleges  from  1890^1  io  1894-95. 


State  or  Territory. 


1890.91. 


Male. 


Fe- 


1801-.02. 


Male. 


Fe- 


1802-88. 


1883-dl. 


Male. 


Fe- 


Maie. 


Fe- 

male. 


1801-4)5. 


Male. 


Fe- 

male. 


United  SUtes. 


1,858 


11 


2,870 


25 


2,654 


2,847 


3.088 


84 


Xorth  AtlaatioDiTisioA.. 
South  Atlomtio  DiviidiNa. . 
South  Central  Diyisioa . . . 
North  Caatral  IKvi^loa... 
Western  DIvialon 


Korth  Allan  tie  Dirision : 

Main© 

NewHarapahire 

Vermont 

Maaaachuaetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantio  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florfla 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentacky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana.... 

Illinoia 

Michigan 

Wiseoosia 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 


Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wveaiing  . — 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . . 

Ariaona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 


706 
164 
208 
807 
182 


16 

17 

20 

203 

0 

02 

245 

4 

110 

0 

3 
98 
17 

3 
18 

7 
18 

0 

24 

120 

4 

7 

45 


Oregon . 
Calilbnij 


ia. 


144 

49 

188 

60 

23 

02 

77 

17 

1 

0 

39 

6 

0 

0 

33 


797 
102 
255 
021 

205 


937 
215 
262 
980 
251 


248 

258 

1,042 

316 


15 

17 

22 

211 

0 

62 

288 

5 

170 

0 

4 

114 

10 

2 
27 

8 
18 

0 

20 

153 

5 

5 

50 

10 


ICO 
40 

250 
50 
32 
91 

104 
78 
5 
0 
78 
21 

0 

0 

73 

1 
0 

57 
73 


13 

16 

22 

241 

0 

79 

301 

5 

260 


140 
10 

2 
26 

6 
19 

0 

21 

6 

5 

51 


201 
47 

257 
55 
17 

185 

111 

02 

3 

0 

83 

18 

0 
0 
98 

"*o" 

..... 


16 

16 

20 

276 

0 

75 

307 

3 

272 

®  I 

31  I 

lao 

18 
2 
30 
10 
23 


28 

148 

9 

1 

40 

30 

0 

0 


210 
30 

276 
68 
43 
82 

134 

81 

0 

0 

81 


0 
0 

95 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

67 
154 


1,888 
258 
84« 

1,118 
828 


0 

20 

ISO 

25 

3 

28 

4 

28 

0 

19 
14 
22 

279 

0 

71 

828 

a 

303 


41 

210 

8 

1 
40 
45 

1 

0 

0 

216  I 

82 
880 
100 

21 

80 
136 

80 
0 
8 

78 


0 
0 

100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
54 

174 


6 
0 
0 
25 
8 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

I 

20 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
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Table  5. — Professors  and  instructors  in  all  departments  of  universities  and  colleges  from 

1890^1  to  1894-95, 


189(M)1. 

1891-92. 

^    1892-98. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

State  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 
8,066 

Fe- 
male. 

1,270 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

United  States 

7,860 

1,122 

8.883 

1,864 

9,388 

1,509 

10,040 

1,543 

Korth  Atlantio  Division. . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

2,348 
75« 
834 

2.919 
493 

68 
100 
219 
622 
118 

2,483 
858 
877 

8.272 
566 

76 
131 
229 
720 
114 

2,773 
968 
903 

3,590 
660 

74 

145 
235 
790 
120 

2,931 
959 
950 

8,736 
812 

82 
135 
264 
•     873 
166 

3,124 
1,019 
1,064 
3,929 
914 

91 
146 
272 
861 
173 

If  orth  AtUmtic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Yermont 

52 

48 

50 

543 

35 

193 

814 

114 

499 

8 
153 
163 
114 
32 
108 
85 
74 
19 

122 
306 
76 
41 
160 
104 
26 

0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
17 
0 

0 
18 
7 
2 
2 
18 
6 
30 
17 

-23 
62 
14 
11 
45 
46 
18 

55 
42 

55 
486 

47 
195 
917 
113 
673 

12 
171 
228 
128 
84 
119 
68 
81 
17 

124 
339 
73 
47 
156 
111 
27 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

24 
0 

47 

0 
20 
12 
6 
2 
20 
13 
85 
24 

20 
69 
17 
12 
48 
42 
21 

50 
50 
55 
649 
68 
232 
945 
136 
698 

13 
181 
284 
128 
83 
135 
87 
80 
17 

128 
354 
59 
48 
160 
120 
29 
6 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

21 
4 

45 

0 
20 
10 
9 
6 
29 
20 
26 
26 

29 

70 
10 
10 
63 
45 
17 
1 

66 
48 
65 
600 
64 
246 
993 
131 
730 

13 
197 
236 
141 

31 
138 

75 
101 

28 

145 

837 

84 

40 

147 

144 

45 

6 

3 

747 
282 
802 
241 
184 
235 
314 
404 
26 
42 
228 
231 

11 

12 

134 

3 

10 

10 

14 

10 

40 

119 

443 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 
20 

4 
53 

0 

"% 

11 
4 
27 
14 
25 
25 

85 

81 

12 

8 

35 

62 

26- 

1 

4 

158 
46 

156 
59 
21 
37 
99 

124 
11 
28 
68 
66 

5 
2 
9 
4 
2 
2 
8 
3 

27 
39 
09 

58 
46 
57 

647 
8J 

257 
1,050 

127 

800 

12 
194 
287 
158 

34 
129 

73 
103 

29 

153 

412 

83 

38 

143 

174 

41 

6 

6 

743 
204 
896 
293 
198 
258 
327 
378 
21 
46 
246 
229 

5 

10 

172 

4 

8 

27 

16 

11 

67 

114 

490 

0 
0 
0 

1^  IUIflA4*.hn  AAttH 

9 

Rhode  Island ....... -^-. 

0 

Connecticat 

0 

New  York 

20 

New  Jersey 

4 

Pennsylvania 

68 

South  AtUntio  Division: 
Delaware .......... .^..t 

0 

Maryland 

16 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 
Yirsinia 

9 
12 

West  Virginia 

3 

North  Carolina 

25 

South  Carolina 

13 

Georiria 

40 

Florida   

27 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

33 

Tennessee   ....«  ...«>>. 

87 

Alabama  ............... 

12 

Mississippi 

7 

Louisiana 

37 

Texas       »-- 

58 

Arkansas-  -T--..r 

29 

Oklahoma                 ...... 

0 

9 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

686 
276 
627 
234 
143 
228 
298 
278 
18 
42 
122 
167 

10 
13 
96 

131 
42 

112 
47 
17 
22 
89 
64 

^ 

21 
61 

5 
2 
23 

630 
272 
600 
228 
163 
224 
331 
377 
28 
38 
174 
108 

7 

11 

112 

126 
43 

115 
67 
21 
21 

114 

104 
14 
22 
27 
56 

1 
3 
18 

722 
289 
691 
239 
168 
249 
334 
421 
31 
43 
190 
213 

7 

12 

137 

3 
10 
16 
15 

4 
23 
99 
333 

134 
45 

118 
73 
24 
29 

112 

113 
13 
42 
29 
58 

1 

2 

15 

4 

0 

1 

2 

2 

17 

24 

52 

151 

Indiana 

45 

Ulmoifl     

164 

Michigan 

60 

W^iHcoiiHin   .  ........... 

23 

Minnesota 

m 

102 

Missouri             

116 

North  Dakota 

10 

South  Dakota 

22 

Nnbraflka         

61 

Kannas       .............. 

69 

Western  Division : 

4 

'WvoniinfiT     ............. 

2 

f^olorOido  ............... 

14 

Naiv  Mexico 

4 

8 
16 
12 

1 
0 
2 

1 

Utnh      

18 

8 

2 
2 

4 

Nevada 

3 

j(liilio          

3 

Waahincrton 

19- 
70 
250 

13 
16 
55 

25 

87 
288 

18 
10 
52 

29 

42 

California 

67 
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Table  S,— Students  in  preparatorif  departments  of  universities  and  colleges /torn  1S90-91 

to  1894-95, 


State  or  Territory. 


1890>91. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


1891-02.        '        1892-93. 


Hale. 


United  States L.25i?|lU7 

North  Atlantic  Diviaion.t    4, 177  | 

South  Atlantic  Divl8ionJ|  2,579  Y^  585   i 
South  Central  Division  ..>   —<^®^- 

Korth  Central  Division. . 

Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Termont 

Massachusetts 

Kbode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York.. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 
South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

We*t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 
t  South  Central  Division 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 


Fe-       Main        ^®* 
male.     ■"**''•  |  male. 


1893-94.        I      1S94-95. 


«•"•     m^le-'M-l-'uSK 


|29.7»8  12,572  'WA,nJ.    !=«»•«" 


14,375   !I1,4S5   14,613 
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Table  7. — Studenta  in  collegiate  departmevfs  of  tinirertities  and  colleges  from  1890-01  to 

1894^95, 


Stato  or  Territory. 


rnlted  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division  . . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division . . 


South  Central  Division . . . 
Xorth  Central  Division. 


1880-91. 


Molo. 


(110) 
38,175  I  0,250 


13, 

{4. 


TVcstcni  Division. 


0«I  I  1,057 

(75) 
531  I      387 

6«012     1,705 


Hale. 


Fe- 

male. 


(102) 
42,309  110,021 


15, 746  I  1, 352 

(75)  ^ 

4. 818  I      488^ 

5,593     1,503 


(35)_ 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Har3*!aud 

District  of  ColumTila. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Nori  h  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Arkansas . 


Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Cental  Division : 
Ohio 


438 

250 

195 

5,515 

326 

1,184 

1,128 

.,101 

!,918 

81 
770 
194 
,079 
206 
931 
611 


5,620 
481 


14, 569 
!  1.674 


(27) 


1892>93. 


1893-94.        I       1894-95. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


(88) 
44,366    11,090 


1,588 
541 


O.OOOj 


16,404 

4,785 

(75) 
5,313  I  1,145 

|'l5,C5g  I  6,895 

(13) 
2, 205  I      930 


619 
40 

,046 
,905 
778 
309 
756 
,067 

151 


(75) 


72 

0 

44 

205 

0 

20 

336 

0 

380 

0 
119 
34 
0 
57 
88 
15 

32 
42 

198 
431 
109 
107 
172 
581 

107 


Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.... 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri ■ 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Dew  Mexico.. 

Arisona 

Utah 

Kevada 

Idaho 

Washington . . 

Orejfon 

California 


2, 798     1, 231 
(6) 


1,432 

459 

1,962 

749 

1,402 

746 

1J08 

264 

786 

339 

1,285 

716 

1,333 

674 

22 

16 

(1 

1) 

77 

45 

305 

152 

(1 

B) 

42 

227 
•72 


230 


50 


31 
149 
214 


427  I 

334 

225 
2,914 

348 
1,674 
4,611 
1,281 
3,032 

95 
793 
329 
1,176 
195 
933 
616 

(75) 
655 

96 

1,208 
1,865 

825 

282 

880 

843 

189 


0 

58 

214 

0 

26 

898 

0 

576 

0 
117 
61 
12 
37 
106 
16 


57J 
82 

194 
861 

138 
104 
167 
424 

115{ 


453 

349 

244 

3,085 

422 

1,784 

4,455 

1,371 

4,241 

90 
780 
353 

1,105 
172 

1,045 
493 

679 


1.244 

1.628 

611 


604 
742 

(75) 
152 


2,868 

(6) 
1,539 
2,008 
1,510 
1,334 
1,089 
1«362 
1,414 
32 

;  75 

498 

(21) 
840 

19 
5 

94 


71 

177 

1,256 


1,185 

516j 
740 
810 
290 
396 
788 
639 
23 
42 
270 

315! 


6 
9 

"1 


44 

131 


2,979 

1,714 

2,417 
1,673 
1,383 
1,110 
1,361 
1.589 
41 

109 

527 

817 


19 
18 
(13) 
113 


17 
66 
34 
4 

142 

154 

1,638 


87 


Male. 


|47,585  12,505 


Fe- 
male. 


M1-:,^Te. 


49, 725 


17, 317 
5,087 

}  0,157 

10,456 

}  2,568 


115 
0 
65 
207 
39 
36 
569 
0 
557 

0 
97 
63 
18 
79 
111 
14 

75 

84 

219 
273 
68 
62 
109 
315 


1,278 

562 

1,022 
850 
326 
642 
806 
687 
19 

94 

349 

851 


46 
28 
2 
62 
129 
555 


458 

355 

236 

3,393 

490 

2,019 

4,785 

1,894 

4,187 

80 
743 
392 

1,076 
873 

1,144 
574 

730 

75 

1,204 
1,725 
816 
460 
669 
913 

326 

1 
IS 

3,145 

1,636 

2,609 
1,535 
1.234 
1,413 
1,830 
1,764 
43 

124 

757 

866 

22 
21 

144 

2 
19 
47 
35 
12 
206 
186 
1,874 


1,628 
711 

1,884 

7,133 

1,149 


17,  949 
5,477 

0.403 

16,7!J5 

3,101 


146 

0 

A4 

212 

73 

47 

004 

0 

462 

0 
96 
107 
143 
115 
87 
26 

76 

61 

270 
374 
201 
68 
190 
468 


0 

7 

1,308 

584 

1,118 
783 
292 
547 
728 
801 
20 

50 

496 

400 

3 
15 

85 

0 

8 

35 

37 

4 

143 

142 

077 


13,677 


1.570 
791 

2,185 

7,005 

1,526 


409 

341 
254 
3,383 
534 
2,165 
4,800 
1,318 
4,602 

7.1 

782 

501 
1,181 

205 
1,181 

629 


97 

1,260 

1,714 

846 

475 

627 

1,142 

310 

9 
11 

3,243 
1,514 

3,077 

1,640 
1,346 
1,321 
1,381 
1,638 
41 

122 

727 
895 

7 
23 

174 

0 
14 

82 

50 

20 

233 

191 

2,807 


141 
0 

79 
203 
100 

5:1 
383 

0 
651 

0 
105 
107 
145 

63 
111 

36 

160 
03 

406 
593 
131 
74 
208 
534 

233 

1 
5 

1,300 

590 

1,327 
866 
387 
691 
786 
092 
26 

57 

491 

432 


10 
136 

0 
12 
73 
M 
9 
228 
128 
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Tabx^b  S,—StudenU  in  graduate  departmenta  of  universUka  and  collegeBfnm  1800-91  i^ 

1894^6, 


Stoto  or  Territory. 


nnit4sd  States. 


North  AUantio  Division. . . 
South  Atlsntic  IMvision... 

South  Central  Division 

l^orth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantio  Division : 

Miiino 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

NewJeraey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Caridina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Diviifion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MissiAKippl 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

IndUn  Territory .....'? 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IQinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

TT^HfitM ,,,. 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colonido 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 


Oregon  .... 
California. 


IBOO.'dL 


1801-82. 


Male. 


2,163 


1,124 
819 

91 
599 

30 


0 

0 

0 

277 

20 

115 

440 

103 

163 

0 

276 
0 
6 
2 
17 
13 
5 
0 

5 
48 

4 
16 
15 

3 

0 


Fe- 


Male. 


245     2,425 


230 
46 
63 
73 
30 
80 
42 
48 
0 
0 
24 
13 

0 
0 
3 


63 
0 
7 
100 
6 


0  1 


1,172 

360 

130 

700 

54 


0 

0 

0 

281 

55 

87 

418 

104 

227 

2 

340 
11 
1 
2 
5 
8 
0 
0 

2 
82 

5 
18 
15 

8 

0 


28  I      235 
10  82 


12 
29 
26 
21 
20 

3  I 

0 

0 

8 
12 

0 
0 

1 


107 
84 
23 
52 
32 
45 
4 
0 
16 
20 

1 
0 
4 


Fe- 


364 


95 
7 
14 
211 
37 


1882-93. 


Male. 


8,081 


1,514 
895 
140 
921 
111 


0 

1 

0 

360 

79 

133 

581 

118 

242 

0 
347 
4 
7 
2 
27 
6 
2 
0 

5 

01 

6 

28 

30 

10 

0 

0 


Fe- 
male. 


484 


292 

50 

244 

81 

77 

72 

28 

55 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 
1 
9 
0 
0 
5 
2 
0 
2 
0 
92 


152 
1 

13 
283 

35 


0 

0 

0 
39 

9 
27 
55 

0 
22 

0 

0  i 

1 

Si 

Si 

ii 

0 
0 
0 


1893-94. 


Male. 


3,456 


Fe- 
male. 


1.706 
423 
127 

1,075 
123 


0 

6 

0 
400 
03 
124 
778 
100 
207 

0 

344 

22 

8 

0 
34 

6 

0 

o; 

6  I 
49 
15 
18 
21 
17 

1 

0 

0 

311 

75 
300 

00 

85 

77 

42 

23 
0 
0 

31 

82 

0 
0 
13 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
104 


185 
11 
10 

305 
52 


0 
0 

7 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 

40 

23 

102 

31 

25 

18 

28 

8 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
47 


1894-05. 


Male. 


3,556 


1,685 
859 
138 

1,214 
159 


0 
5 
1 
392 
99 
125 
636 
181 
286 

0 

284 

41 

18 

0 

10 

6 

6 

0 

6 
58 
4 
23 
27 
19 
1 
0 
0 

265 

102 

435 

86 

74 

03 

61 

23 

3 

6 

52 

42 


23 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
5 

n 
m 


Fe- 
male. 


718 


194 
6 

20 
418 

79 


0 
0 
0 

84 
9 

29 

83 
0 

40 

0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

10 
0 
4 
7 
1 
3 
0 
0 

53 

80 

188 

10 

18 

31 

35 

5 

2 

8 

23 

7 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

08 
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Tablk  9. — Students  inprofesHonal  departments  of  universities  and  colleges  from  1890-01 

to  1894-95, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Soutl^Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluornla 


1890-01. 


Male. 


17,074 


6,478 
1,046 
2,008 
7,012 
640 


102 

98 

203 

1,120 

0 

318 

2,354 

87 

1,246 

0 
84 
1,057 
307 
26 
226 
61 
185 
0 

361 
054 
30 
47 
613 
143 
50 


1,246 

309 

2,303 

1,248 

312 

476 

607 

267 

1 

0 

74 

79 

0 
0 

48 


Fe- 
male. 


376 


70 
26 
9 
245 
26 


]8 


120  I 
368 


1801-02. 


Male. 


18.706 


5,674 
2,  010 
2,446 
8,010 
656 


117 

02 

200 

1,367 

0 

351 

2,164 

40 

1,334 

0 

50 

1,151 

400 

27 

262 

37 

83 

0 

345 

1,333 

44 

20 
505 
152 

47 


Fe- 

male. 


530 


1, 318 

345 

2,673 

1,385 

323 

561 

715 

375 

10 

0 

186 

110 

0 
0 
72 


4 
118 


18 

27 

149 

103 

2 

20 

56 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

0 
0 
14 


1892-93. 


Male. 


18,600 


6,136 
1,088 
2,506 
7,208 
771 


100 

108 

100 

1,463 

0 

356 

2,153 

38 

1,728 

0 

48 

1.185 

377 

25 

228 

23 

102 

0 

341 
1,367 
48 
23 
521 
150 
47 


1,335 

379 

a  1,562 

1,273 

372 

615 

865 

474 

3 

0 

108 

132 

0 

0 

180 


4 
121 
457 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


726   20,678 


188 
21 
10 

455 
52 


0 
0 
0 
75 
0 
0 
108 
0 
5 

0 
0 

20 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

7 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


14 

41 

175 

109 

4 

25 

71 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

21 


6,326 
2,140 
2,425 


111 

132 

163 

1,534 

0 

387 

2,004 

82 

1,873 

0 

130 

1,150 

873 

47 

271 

55 

102 

12 


1,183 

28 

20 

409 

303 

18 

0 


1,376 

354 

3,118 

1,265 

351 

629 

905 

474 

0 

0 

289 

165 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

530 


Fe- 
male. 


587 


21 
375 
63 


1894-95. 


Male. 


22,748 


6,806 
2, 232 
3,020 
0.456 
1,135 


134 

140 

191 

1,752 

0 

411 

2,201 

27 

2,031 


0  0 

0  ,  154 
20  1, 193 
0  I      416 


Fc 
male. 


0 

68 

0 

245 

0 

24 

0 

132 

0 

0 

0 

492 

10 

1,482 

0 

42 

0 

40 

6 

468 

5 

400 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1,223 

17 

202 

L45 

3,323 

90 

1,310 

3 

445 

25 

733 

40 

929 

0 

637 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

373 

8 

182  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

205 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

12 

151 

30 

768 

•s  Professional  students  in  Lake  Forest  University  not  reported. 
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Table  10. — Studenia  in  all  departments  of  universiiiea  and  colleges  from  1890-01  to 

1894-96, 


State  or  Torritopy. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division 
Sonih  Atlantic  Division 
Sonib  Central  Division . 

Korth  Central  Division. 

Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massaohasetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

KewYork 

NewJersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 


Kentucky  . . 

Tennessee . . 

Alabama 

Mississippi . 

lA>ui8iana. . . 


Texas 

Arkansas . 
Oklahoma. 


Indian  Territory. . . 
JTorih  Central  Division : 


Ohio. 


Indiana.... 
Illinois.... 

Michigan.. 

Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 


Missouri 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 


1890>91. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


r       (2, 361) 
L92,689  29,734 


90,827 


25,436 

10,^23     2,093 

(218) 
13, 992  I  6, 663 

(l.i82) 
.38,699  117.561 

(661) 
[4,239     2,051 


540 

462 

398 

4,567 

852 

1,972 

9.982 

1,354 

5,800 


81 
1,658 
1,760 
1,593 

361 
1,899 
1,154 
1,465 

272 


2,109 


72 

0 

44 

290 

0 

59 

877 

0 


1891-92. 


Male. 


Fe- 

male. 


(2, 403) 


31,515 


(55) 

27, 739  I  2, 587 
10,883     ii,288 

(609) 
14, 567  I  5, 016 

(1,839) 
42,042   19,498 

2,126 


}4,596 


544 

426 
478 

4,987 
403 

2,117 
10, 152 

1,469 


1  024   /         <^> 
^'^^   \7,163     1, 


0 
227 
115 

0 
63 
508 
210 
697 
273 


4,565 

1,196 

757 

2,604 

2,188 


(40) 


578 


1,480 
534 
329 

1,217 
1,858 


97 
1,951 
2,002 
1,721 

303 
1,844 
1,125 
1.457 

293 


2,807 
^,881 


(178) 


331 


{2,358 
al,889 

}    696 


7,767 
3,161 


(843) 


8,580 
1.120 


7,833 

3,687 

2,130 
2,173 


(97) 


4,002 

8,976 

130 


(284) 


2,542 

1,697 

472 
821 


2,756 
1,815 
102 


(224) 
416  I      368 


1. 103 


608 


(34) 
2,821     1,590 

58  69 

87  38 

(683) 
374  I      203 


1,221 
715 


(509) 


80 

0 

58 

292 

0 

55 

962 

0 

.140 

0 
818 
158 
32 
70 
494 
257 
660 


404 

1,402 

468 
301 


1892-93. 


Male. 


Fe. 
male. 


(2.776) 
104,347  '82,930 


1893-94. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


1894-95. 


Male. 


Fe- 
i  male. 


(2,396) 
106, 109  135, 127 


||ll2,503   37,436 


10,921 


2,602 

2,516 
(692) 
14, 240  I  4, 943 

(2. 036) 
44,132  120,247 
f  (48) 

t  5,422  I  2,622 


553 

458 
434 

5,462 
501 

2,296 
10, 072 

1,780 

}  8, 076 

00 
1.906 
1,984 
1,719 

465 
1,826 
1.258 
1,397 

276 


884 
al,145 

412 


(574) 
8, 086  I  3, 623 

(264) 
[3,305  I  1,083 

(130) 
8, 055  I  2, 981 
r    (213) 
[4, 299  ~ 
2,427 
2,415 


4,075 

4,912 

243 

\    496 

1,199 


(348) 


2,081 
658 
772 


2,916 

2,326 

271 

429 

837 


(310) 
2,530  1,521 


}  448 


81 
58 

226 


8,029 


115 
0 

65 
327 

48 

83 
942 

22 


0 
278 
180 
40 
148 
474 
455 
645 
296 

573 


4,694 
957 
752 

2,174 


(145) 


1,820 
326 
234 

926 


lal.  915 

658 

61 


(547) 
-  al,051 


453 
60 


8,598  I  3.967 

(22) 
3,267  I  1,150 

(128) 
8,456  I  2,962 

(145) 
4. 298  I  1, 991 
2,474    674 
2, 569  I   962 
(1, 184) 


3,995 

5,097 

260 

561 


1, 

2,955 

49 
53 


2,415 

2,479 

237 

569 


978 


(268] 


(48) 


658  I 
54 


54 


(149) 
30,672  I  2,830 
11, 507  2, 821 

(901) 
14,135  I  5,741 
(1.346) 
■~"  20,261 


43,737 
>  6,058 


3,474 


j  32,180  '  3,203 

[  12,160  I  2,963 

1^  14,900  I  6,010 

'  46,155  21,425 

7, 108  3, 835 


569 

494 

453 
5,893 

583 
2,496 
10,  762 
1,713 

(149) 
7,  709  1, 190 


0 
234 
32U 
208 
156 
595 
395 
630 
283 


1,830 
2,010 
1,763 

445 
2,265 
1,176 
1,622 

316 

(464) 
2,272 

4,591 

1,205 


781 


1. 
2^24 

740 

91 
39 

8,116 
2,946 


m) 


818 

1,636 

447 
239 


9.327 

4,028 

2,423 
2,496 

4,014 


675 
1,315 

608 

72 
31 

3,970 

1,074 

(784) 
"  3, 141 


1,951 

600 
1,029 

2,651 


4,926 


520 


(42) 


2,251 
205 

512 


2,082 


(174) 


2,636 

50 
49 

}   474 

64 


(346) 


1,199 


1,678 


80 


633 
509 
442 

6,008 
633 

2,649 
10,705 

1,684 

8,917 

78 
1,926 
2, 201 
1,991 

470 
2,069 
1,283 
1,771 

371 

}  2,498 

5,000 

1,213 
819 

}  1,735 
2.660 

797 

101 
77 

8,323 
2,983 
I  10,884 

4,184 

2,646 
2,  712 

4,118 

}  4,659 
236 
498 

}  2,179 

}  2,783 

21 
59 

727 

41 


143 
0 

79 
404 
109 
113 
924 

29 

1,402 

0 
254 
260 
244 

141 
574 
389 
793 


781 

1.953 

315 
219 

578 
1,278 

687 

85 
84 


4,339 
1,096 
3,861 

2,073 

630 
1,120 

2,497 

2,082 
208 
457 

1,263 

1,790 

20 
47 

382 

52 


a  Does  not  include  statistics  of  Baylor  University. 
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Table  10. — Studenta  in  all  depurtmenU  of  universities  and  colleges,  etc. — Continaed. 


180(M»1. 

16Ql-«2. 

1899-98. 

1893>94. 

1894-95. 

State  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Fe. 
xaalo. 

Male. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Mole. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Western  Divieion—Con. 
AriBoua 

17 
77 
08 

U 
50 

87 

20 
187 
81 
88 
432 
587 
3,207 

13 
181 
105 

47 
198 
625 

1,021 

40 
184 

95 
145 
603 
707 

3,087 

18 
201 
07 
87 
603 
719 

1.304 

24 
412 

110 
137 
022 
842 

4,107 

29 

Utah 

isi 

77 

154 

330 

XevAda 

149 

Idaho 

83 

Waabington 

Oregon 

381 
031 

\2,500 

275 
8) 

SOO 
5a9 

}2.870 

230 
545 

870 

480 
737 

California 

1.520 

m 

Table  11.^  Volumes  in  libraries  of  universities  and  oolleges  from  1890-91  io  1894-95, 


State  or  Territory. 


1800-91. 


1891-02. 


1892-03. 


1893-94. 


1894-95. 


United  SUtes . 


North  A tUntic  Divlaion . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Diriaion. 
Sonth  Central  Division. . 
Iforth  Central  Diyiaion. . 
Western  Diyision 


Vorlh  Atlantic  Division: 

Maioo 

If  ew  Hampaliire 

Vermont 

Maaaacbosetta  ». 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Peunayl  vanla 

South  Atlantio  Division} 

Delaw^are 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  CaroUna , 

South  Carolina 

Georgia »..*■ 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi ., 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  CMitral  Diviaion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  ..•.. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 


Wyoming  .... 
Colorado  .... 
NewMoxioo.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Norada , 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

CalifomU... 


4,492.902 


4,079,005 


5, 275, 802 


2,201.228 
622,297 
822,447 

1,286,842 
100,088 


2, 280, 407 
530.031 
824. 481 

1. 842, 042 
196,804 


2, 457. 073 
573, 661 
347,895 

1, 687. 358 
208. 815 


89,117 

72,000 

58.706 

571,150 

70.000 

278.501 

636.552 

106,062 

317,080 

4.500 

126,907 

08,000 

134,050 

6,200 

72,100 

54,000 

40,800 

7,240 

65.910 
100, 537 
20,200 
22,960 
84,600 
25,000 
6,650 


87,051 
78,000 
00,452 
596.470 
71,000 
274.000 
029,784 
117,668 
377.072 

5,475 

127, 770 

81,000 

134.350 

7.200 

08.056 

68.950 

45,000 

7,230 

48,880 
122,508 
26,800 
20,700 
71,800 
26,483 
9.200 


91,803 
73,500 
62.461 
643,650 
80.000 
275.000 
078,195 
137.926 
415.138 

6,007 

144.  520 

92,782 

187,000 

9.446 

70,906 

60,200 

46,800 

7,900 

50,713 

180.344 

31.600 

23,000 

75,000 

27,438 

8.200 

600 


303,272 

148.100 

177.173 

163,427 

94,900 

68,221 

110.297 

134.015 

5,700 

10,639 

83,366 

62.833 

1,200 
2.809 
20,044 


807,938 

156,725 

181,802 

173,478 

108.650 

66.406 

118, 719 

110, 150 

6,700 

11.290 

86,950 

70.040 

1.200 
2.800 
22.800 


10,000 
1,932 


000 
12,000 
8,018 


820.837 

180.900 

434.584 

172,784 

101,900 

72,625 

126,151 

130,603 

7,740 

11,525 

41,550 

77,400 

1,200 

2.650 

22.500 

600 


7,700 
10.000 
99.412 


8,064 
16.320 
130.802 


10.600 
8,468 
1,585 
10,282 
17,730 
138.450 


6,021,757 


2,585,660 
620,389 
373, 641 

1, 807. 740 
234, 337 


98.680 
75,000 
63,735 
680.563 
80,000 
280,000 
722,916 
133,869 
450,938 

6,267 

150.520 
05.631 

141, 650 
10,767 
80,600 
03,050 
61,204 
9,900 

60,888 

134, 858 

86,850 

24,000 

76.100 

86.145 

12,800 

1,200 

800 

357,603 

181. 876 

499,040 

181, 676 

105,950 

73.883 

123, 607 

187,551 

7,068 

9,277 

49, 474 

79,755 

1,500 

2,926 

22,000 

500 

872 

15,000 

4.920 

2.000 

11,964 

18.425 

154,230 


0,092.073 


2,764.088 
664.869 
404.166 

1, 960, 424 
298.226 


103.928 

75,000 

66,695 

688.294 

82,000 

299.172 

776. 771 

216. 145 

468.988 

6.786 

158.700 
104, 700 
151,975 
14,785 
88,200 
•  66,075 
62,348 
12,350 

60.531 

150, 691 

87,000 

26,000 

76,100 

87,094 

14.350 

2,000 

1,400 

840,030 

180,030 

509,956 

194,280 

212,397 

80,325 

134,889 

141,688 

7.268 

11. 175 

66.086 

85,400 

2,000 
8,307 

51,700 

500 

1.000 

18,000 
4.013 
2.585 

12,820 

20.736 
181,565 
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Tabij£  12.-^  Value  of  wientifio  apparatua  and  librane9  in  univer^iUea  and  colleger  from 

1889-90  to  1894-95. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States.. 


Korili  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Biviflion. 
Soath  Central Diviftion.. 
Xortli  Con  tral  Division . . 
TV^eatam  Division 


"North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewTorli 

New  Jersey 

PennHylTaaia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Distzictof  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  VirRiuia 

Nort  h  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Geor»a 

Florida ; 

Sonth  Centi-al  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory , 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska . 

Kansas 

,  "Western  Division: 


Montana . 

Wyoming 

Coiorndo 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

trtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

Califomia.... 


1888.40. 


110,183,385 


6,610,863 
096.425 
556,871 

2, 575, 176 
444.050 


80,000 
100,000 
125,000 

1,020,000 
500,000 
609,630 

^  005, 733 
551,200 
619, 300 

6.000 
204,050 
150,000 
840,800 
20,200 
131,000 
89.000 
97,300 
8,075 

74,500 
211,550 
60.500 
58,550 
89,950 
01.081 
740 


478,953 

217,300 

270,800 

545,527 

214.663 

100,138 

128,225 

236.550 

10,000 

29,720 

71,000 

175,300 

1,500 

3,000 

23,800 

0 


25,000 
1,000 


3,850 

13,200 

372,700 


1891-^. 


111,688,272 


6,818,070 
1,047,500 

646,598 
3, 349, 135 

326,969 


1892-93. 


113,056,419 


6, 862, 916 
3,056,956 

713,589 
3. 590, 335 

832,623 


180a-94. 


$13, 865, 087 


7,089,731 
1, 143. 884 

732,295 
8, 954, 577 

944,600 


95,000 
100,000 
150,000 

1,340,145 
527,000 
613, 480 

2, 116, 165 
552,000 
824,880 

27,000 
229,100 
160,000 
351, 900 

17,300 
107,500 

37,700 
106. 300 

10, 700 

64,600 
214. 000 
84,100 
66,300 
106.008 
95,500 
16,000 


598,022 
801,200 
454,200 
556,555 
244,000 
264,193 
196.125 
230,490 
80,000 
80,850 
137, 200 
806,800 

1,000 


45.500 


17, 769 
29,000 
25,000 


6,100 
32,200 
170,400 


114, 397 
100,000 
135.000 

1, 353, 263 
538. 200 
632.200 

2,307.416 
565.800 

1,116.640 

35.000 
230,700 
150,000 
344,900 

20.200 
113,000 

44,100 
109,  056 

10,000 

64,000 

269,556 

98,350 

67,300 

103.683 

97.900 

12,500 

300 


627,389 
827,144 
572,893 
651,306 
266,500 
183,378 
213,500 
186,000 
87,500 
22,025 
203.400 
299,300 

2.000 

2,500 

62.800 

750 

26,475 

80,000 

86,100 

4,408 

15,300 

22.600 

629.600 


114,397 
100.000 
173.000 

1, 281. 748 
538.200 
650,635 

2,642.039 
570,000 

1, 019, 712 

36.334 
253.200 
148,000 
403,200 

25.000 
110,200 

45,200 
114, 750 

13,000 

66,000 

265. 120 

118, 675 

70,000 

99.500 

97,350 

13, 950 

1,200 

500 

837,050 
804,404 
735, 950 
608,090 
269,  500 
198.520 
227,823 
201,050 
21,250 
10,050 
215. 300 
324,000 

2,500 
25,000 
93,500 
500 
85,000 
45,000 
25,000 
15,000 
29,460 
23,400 
650,250 


1894-95. 


$15,258,111 


7,348.226 
1.212,853 

880,936 
4, 897. 587 

917,509 


175,000 
100.000 
205.000 

1,324.000 
«».200 
643,755 

2,664.037 
676,000 

1,023.234 

88.700 
248,300 
145.000 
444.568 

81,000 
105.500 

67,525 
114,260 

17,000 

79,706 

288,830 

154, 375 

112,400 

107,000 

119.025 

14,000 

4,000 

1,600 

867,768 
362.500 
780,200 
1151,138 
667,200 
214.352 
355,654 
843.125 
27,750 
22,750 
213, 150 
392,000 

8.500 
86,000 
85.950 
500 
40,000 
61,047 
11,463 
18,400 
80,700 
38,700 
501,250 
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Table  13,— Value  of  grounds  and  huildings  of  universities  and  colleges,  from  1S89-90  to 

1894-95, 


State  or  Territory. 


(iDited  States . 


North  Atlantic  Di vision . 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division.. 
Soiitli  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantio  DlvUion : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont   

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio V 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 


Wyoming  — 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California ... 


1889-Oa. 


$68. 370, 344 


26,066.374 
6,701,500 
6, 223. 583 

24, 150, 290 
5. 147,  588 


650,000 

250,000 

375,000 

>,  013,  000 

625,000 

i.  400.  QUO 

'.  659,  874 

,  405. 000 

S  590, 000 

75,000 
,440,900 
,000,000 
.,  681. 100 
235,000 
827.500 
600,000 
848,000 
75,000 

779, 750 
1, 175, 000 
792,000 
409, 500 
.131,533 
832.800 
103, 000 


001,235 
025,000 
187, 825 
694,865 
418,500 
437,  824 
664,000 
381.000 
180. 000 
355,000 
.  043. 000 
,  762, 050 

113,000 

150,000 

, 700, 000 

5,500 


240,000 
150,000 


578,000 
302,000 
,909,088 


1891-02. 


$88,549,001 


33,423,652 

8, 640. 700 

7, 758. 310 

27,470.815 

11,256,424 


650,000 
250,000 
375.000 

6, 867, 600 
082,400 

4, 650, 000 
11,064,062 

1.535,000 

7, 048, 600 

80,000 

1, 704. 000 

2, 000,  000 

1, 702,  000 

235.000 

1, 146, 000 

670,000 

801,000 

212,700 

1,080,000 

3, 062,  400 

850,000 

401,000 

1,  067, 010 

1, 023, 000 

265,000 


5,  656, 605 
2, 301,  652 
3, 729, 775 
1, 801,  883 
1,871,000 
2, 298.  375 
2,  003, 975 
3,666,000 
270,000 
344,000 
1,853,500 
1, 584,  050 

60.000 

150,000 

1, 930, 000 


73.524 

217, 000 

75,000 


660,000 

408,000 

7, 682, 900 


1892-93. 


$95,045,681 


$104, 874, 013 


36, 193, 760 
9, 884,  750 
8,634.625 
31, 725. 296 
10, 007, 250 


678,936 

250,000 

450,000 

7, 062,  500 

1,250,000 

4.640,000 

11,859.587 

1,980,000 

8,022,787 

80,000 
1, 762. 000 
2,200.000 
1,604,000 

345,000 
1, 110, 000 

770.000 
1. 156, 750 

261,000 

1, 072, 000 

3, 140, 870 

854,500 

455,000 

1, 437,  255 

1, 375,  000 

255,000 

45,000 


6, 133, 304 
2, 335, 304 
5,  996, 700 
1,792,415 
2, 159, 000 
2, 853,  232 
2,270,341 
8, 931.  700 
290,000 
372.  650 
1. 988.  650 
1, 602, 000 

50,000 

100,000 

786, 300 

85.000 

66,700 

280,000 

81. 350 

40,000 

529.000 

455.000 

7.583,900 


1803-04. 


30,010,076 
10, 859,  200 
8. 749, 828 
34,237,829 
11, 987,  080 


900,000 

500,000 

500,000 

7, 171, 000 

1, 250, 000 

6,712,300 

12, 103, 635 

1, 920, 000 

7, 983, 141 

80.000 
1,787,000 
2.500,000 
2,123,000 

832,000 
1,226,200 

865,000 
1,666,000 

280.000 

1,024,000 

2, 010, 450 

028,500 

480,000 

1,  668.  378 

1, 356.  500 

207.000 

50,000 

35,000 

6, 678. 000 
8, 006,  6d2 
6, 453,  400 
1, 818,  922 
2,141,000 
2, 629.  237 
2, 317.  528 
4,  203, 200 
205, 000 
439,000 
1, 702.  550 
1, 743,  300 

50.000 

125,  000 

1, 102,  080 

40,000 

66,000 

280,000 

85,500 

130,000 

1,004,000 

536, 000 

8, 567, 900 


1804-05. 


$114,362,542 


44, 200,  005 
11,703,834 
0.288.565 
35. 991, 064 
13, 088, 084 


050,000 

500,000 

642,000 

7. 489, 450 

1;  165. 967 

6,989.780 

15, 439, 845 

2.472,000 

8.641,953 

82,000 
2, 010, 000 
2. 600, 000 
2,283,634 

432.000 
1,333.200 

923.500 
1,723,500 

816, 000 

1, 008, 500 

3, 374, 750 

880.500 

450,000 

1, 748, 000 

1,291,815 

350,000 

45,000 

50,000 

7,272,250 
4,080,692 
6, 756,  000 
2, 123, 264 
2,267,000 
2, 736, 493 
2, 420, 765 
4, 261, 100 
183,000 
434,  000 
1, 759, 000 
1,  607, 500 

100,000 

120,000 

1,030.130 

50,000 

66,500 

411,5:)6 

68,220 

123,000 

1, 704,  000 

835, 000 

8, 579, 698 
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Table  14. — Prodiiotive funds  of  unirerntie$  and  collejes  from  1889-90  to  1894-95. 


Stat6  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes . 


Vorth  Atlantic  DiriBlon . 
Booth  Atlantio  DiTiaion  . 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  BiviBlon  . . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantio  Division : 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Yerroont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneoticat 

Kew  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Booth  AtUntio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia . 

Yirginia 

WewtYlrginia 

Korth  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 


Georfl[ia. 
orida. . 


Flori 
Booth  Central  Division : 

Kentacky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

XTorth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Kebraska 

Kansas 

'Western  Division ; 

Colorado 

Uteh 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreffon 

California 


1889-40. 


977, 3M,  415 


42, 655, 505 
0,403,206 
0, 171, 713 

10, 300, 335 
2,835,500 


1,245,000 

a  1,000,  000 

529,480 

10,041,083 

080,830 

4,710,811 

10,802,168 

a2, 600. 000 

4, 080, 241 

83,000 

8,035,000 

430, 000 

1,391,048 

108,150 

357,800 

203,000 

775,202 

20,000 

1, 147, 000 

1,847.400 

325.000 

574,000 

1, 610.  313 

002,000 


5,072,002 
1, 711, 120 
8,849.500 
1, 508, 002 

801, 510 
1, 824, 870 
1.231.714 
1, 975. 207 
25,000 
11,000 
1, 230, 700 

403.500 

354,000 


12,000 

287,000 

2,282,600 


1881-92. 


987,300,833 


47,  MO,  357 
7,209,338 
0.025,058 

22, 393, 818 
3,231,702 


1,839.000 

l,028.d30 

023,052 

11.817,771 
1,200.000 
4,973,532 

19, 489, 242 
2,700,000 
5. 174, 230 

83,000 
8, 058, 500 
435.000 
1,712,599 
107,150 
525,000 
277,000 
909.089 
102,000 

1,120,858 

2,077,000 

350,000 

588.900 

1, 740,  000 

727,300 

15,500 

5,905,285 

1,778,966 

8,852.527 

1,586,084 

1,294.743 

1,670,400 

1,433,591 

2,082,607 

26,000 

01,000 

1,415,155 

027,500 

452,000 


857.978 
2,421,784 


1892-93. 


$96. 134, 258 


52, 401. 159 
7, 550, 281 
0,945,608 

24, 988, 854 
3, 242, 856 


1, 332. 938 

1. 100,  000 

030.000 

13,252.923 
1.130,309 
6,501.912 

21,528,484 
2,700.000 
6. 224. 588 

83,000 
3. 043,  500 
425, 000 
1,775,816 
110, 140 
621,027 
632,000 
919,798 
146,000 

1, 166, 233 

2, 163, 000 

853,000 

708, 061 

1, 801, 814 

738.000 

16.500 

6. 526, 165 

1,744,368 

6,743,239 

1, 605, 731 

1, 818,  500 

1, 634, 554 

1,473,291 

2, 797, 729 

25,000 

85.000 

1,434,777 

601,000 

887,728 


4,000 

828,000 

2, 523, 128 


1803-^. 


109,490.052 


55.194,531 
7,605,215 
0,900,512 

20, 280, 296 
3,390,099 


1.321,000 

1, 078, 022 

031,000 

18, 558, 115 
1,201,531 
6, 823, 295 

22, 570, 060 
3,200,000 
6,811,908 

83.000 
8,048,500 
415.000 
1,867,982 
111.200 
518, 316 
632,000 
940, 217 
149.000 

1,222,453 

2, 140, 740 

351,200 

704,400 

1, 759,  398 

736, 821 

45,500 

6, 662, 097 

1,760,582 

6, 749, 690 

1, 691, 703 

1,878,743 

1,666,750 

1, 647. 502 

2,956,958 

0 

85,000 

1,222,770 

009,000 

887.729 

0 

3,487 

8.500 

371,000 

2,030,383 


1894-95. 


$102,574,808 


50, 464, 932 
7,728,957 
0. 903. 503 

27,692,037 
3, 726,  399 


1, 860. 070 

1, 070, 022 

783,890 

13.447,093 
1,159,833 
6,023,500 

23, 183. 078 
8,500.000 
0.834.248 

83  000 
3.052,000 
374,700 
1,927,354 
110.000 
544,000 
538,700 
906,203 
191, 000 

1, 251,  770 

2, 204.  740 

363,  UOO 

710, 800 

1. 707, 313 

688,440 

35,500 

7, 639. 647 
1,771,187 
0, 886, 955 
1, 587.  805 
1, 396, 531 
1, 615,  542 
1, 512. 176 
3,051,625 
0 

100,000 
1, 471, 422 

660,047 

470.000 

201,427 

3,487 

8.000 

370,000 

2,583,485 


ED  93 


a  Estimated. 
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Table  15.— Benefactions  to  univereitiee  and  ooUegee  from  1SQ0-&1  to  1894-90. 


State  or  Territory. 


1890-01. 


United  SUtea. 


Kortli  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Dirision  . 
South  Central  Division  .. 
Kortli  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mjui^achnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Cunm*cticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

PennAylvanift 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Vir/;inia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  CaroUna 

Georgia 

Flurida 

South  Central  Di%'ision : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisKiHsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi|:nn 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

WeMt4>rn  Di\ision ; 

Montana 

Colorado 

Utah 

Idaho  

Washin^n 

Oregon 

California 


$a,84».208 


1891-92. 


$6,464,iS8 


2,933.656 
982,363 
452,461 

2,826,853 
253,875 


2.000 


650 
884.355 
222,119 
457.086 
,391,276 
25.000 
450, 270 

128,860 


414,  COO 

2,550 

253.000 

24.600 
149, 350 

10,003 

131, 200 
58,448 
18,525 
40,000 
100,  710 
103, 078 
5,500 


413, 189 

109,950 

141, 127 

76,493 

205,380 

143.000 

772,300 

163,965 

7,040 

28, 512 

66,097 

99,800 


171, 276 


8,840 

3,050 

70,760 


3,637,016 
305,813 
301. 849 

2.023.604 
106,657 


1892-03. 


$6,532,157 


2, 460, 062 
294.005 
366,417 

3,210,703 
199,465 


1893*^. 


$0, 025, 240 


1804-95. 


2,802.843 

196,505 

302,446 

3.370.249 

2, 853, 197 


108,000 
84,604 
61,768 

429,000 
81,754 

474, 360 
2, 022. 008 


425,522 
13,060 


115,400 
2 
54,700 
24,000 
81,622 
17, 028 

69,584 
105, 785 
5,150 
3,000 
61,230 
136,600 
20,000 


644,873 

66,902 

102,289 

240,340 

169.260 

46, 117 

152,973 

1^,974 

28,100 

69.923 

40,419 

186, 830 

300 
61,547 


14,500 
13,710 
16,600 


151, 000 


110, 800 
729, 133 
66.000 
228,080 
698, 415 


470, 628 

12,310 
4,239 

85,110 
0,071 
1,000 

21, 805 

43,460 
120, 901 

32,936 
70,388 
7,000 
1,000 
212, 520 
30,553 


293, 594 

104,292 

2, 136, 048 

63,406 
116, 675 

25,202 
103,009 
107, 861 
5,800 
118, 460 

32, 377 
103, 418 

22,000 
103,000 


18,900 
10,840 
44,726 


167, 105 

15.127 

7,450 

277.580 
69.224 

400.948 

573. 264 


792, 144 

2U,G99 
5,200 

22,505 
3,500 

30,352 
4.600 

33.923 

75,687 

51,725 
58,776 
2,025 
4,864 
151, 741 
24.100 
9,215 


543.247 

49, 010 

1, 736, 742 

193. 731 

140, 837 

45.442 

165, 975 

323,513 

9,155 

101, 757 

44,840 

16,000 

40,000 

1,800 

60,000 

6,000 

5.624 

103^400 

2, 687, 878 


$5, 350, 963 


2,575,682 
235,722 
188,445 

2,  J 10. 220 
240.884 


29,617 


367, 250 
289,063 
16,500 
309.070 
079, 459 


523. 813 

8,322 
10.  473 
17,993 


48,500 
2,200 
72,733 
75,500 

77,965 
72,849 


4,000 
11,066 
18, 780 
3,300 
100 
d3fi 

461,629 

89,019 
999,155 

68,700 
140, 415 

31,766 
191, 532 

75.945 


75,700 
14,283 
17,076 


41,868 
61,264 
100 
12,267 
22,500 
1^,886 
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Table  16.— J«ooaM</  umirtrsUim  and  eolle§e$/rom  iiUtw»  fees  fr^m  ISSB-SO  to  1894-95^ 


Stftte  ar  Territerr. 


186»-e0. 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


1893-94. 


1894-95. 


United  Statm  . 


Korth  Atlantic  Dirlsion  . 
SoQlh  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
Korth  Central  Division  . . 
Wissteru  Division 


KoHh  Atlantic  Dirision: 

Hs&lne 

If  6w  Uampshiro 

Vermont 

Hassachnactts 

Rhode  iHland 

Connecticut 

Kcw  York , 

New  Jersey 

Ponnsy  Ivnniii 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

"WcHt  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Itf  isaissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Kortn  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mi.ssonri 

Korth  Dakota 

i^onth  Dakota 

Kebraska 

Kanans 

Western  Division: 

M  on  tana 

.  Wyoming , 

Colorndo 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah : 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

()reff  on 

Calii'omiA 


$3,855,964       $4,620,766 


1,090,836 
364,982 
419,063 

1,270,495 
110,608 


30,395 
a  17, 000 
5,383 
438,931 
a44,000 
235,821 
542,434 

44,000 
332,872 

300 

100, 222 

77,210 

80,540 

5,500 

46,451 

28,360 

19,000 

7,330 

70,488 
] 51,  092 
22,784 
22,034 
76,778 
65.856 
10,  031 


222, 273 

100,154 

213,990 

154,053 

61. 613 

41.613 

136,218 

237,905 

1,800 

6,500 

U,204 

81,172 

2,874 


3,950 
1,188 


5,634 
0 


10.400 
24,727 
61,835 


2,102,608 
424,330 
467,943 

1. 619, 732 
186,153 


32,009 

17,635 

6,975 

557, 130 

44,642 
233.304 
736,162 

51,000 
423.652 

0 
136,097 
95, 478 
70,419 
6,400 
51,540 
24,233 
27,140 
12,117 

72.294 
148, 501) 
75,850 
15, 794 
70,047 
87, 749 
17,700 


255, 6J3 

108, 493 

337,501 

190, 301 

55,660 

65,151 

201,096 

289,239 

3,650 

14, 016 

24,542 

73,540 

7,500 

360 

25, 981 


145 

2,585 

0 


21. 816 

12,390 

115.364 


$5,466,810 


$3,856,505 


2,372,798 
484, 375 
491,258 

1, 941, 246 
177, 133 


42, 380 
18,000 
10, 612 

604,429 
63,250 

323, 872 

733, 205 
50,720 

526, 330 

0 
187, 400 
94,602 
74,372 
10,538 
58,553 
21, 354 
23,410 
II, 140 

67,020 
157.089 
72, 914 
21,  344 
77, 148 
79,  47C 
16, 200 
67 


275, 785 

281. 182 

426,  C91 

199,704 

54, 140 

72,185 

1D6, 151 

303, 430 

7,450 

16, 810 

29,511 

78, 198 

7,500 

293 

20,218 

0 

0 

1,543 

0 

0 

14,800 

14,296 

118, 483 


2, 575, 005 
475,646 
532,871 

2.039,011 
263.072 


47,881 

34,091 

7,632 

660.495 

59, 374 
437,626 
713, 748 

45, 610 
568,548 

0 
157, 810 
85,000 
91, 175 
9,483 
60,082 
19,373 
31. 755 
17,962 

68,420 
140.  518 
64,965 
17,  000 
69, 131 
125,  804 
o0,534 
700 
700 

308,757 
230.  762 
458, 408 
172.460 
50.013 
104,  321 
161.137 
308, 310 
2,006 
22,900 
58,167 
131,080 

5,900 

255 

19,709 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22.149 

83,753 

182,206 


$6. 336, 655 


2,749,469 
534. 765 
568,  m 

2.272.438 
211.808 


43.880 
34.091 
10,287 

715, 044 
73,075 

517, 194 

715, 442 
70, 500 

509. 047 

•1,742 
171,598 
118.  U78 
98, 809 
9,788 
65,656 
23,313 
26,  520 
18,  CUl 

74,436 
149.  703 
70, 225 
20,  731 
68.  520 
142,  307 
37,400 
1.100 
3,750 

339,786 

242. 057 

584, 557 

204.129 

01,819 

110. 986 

177.  275 

311,609 

1,793 

24,900 

62, 016 

130,609 

2,500 

253 

19, 696 

0 

0 

5,677 


43 
23,041 
36,538 
134.060 


a  Estimated. 
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Table  17. — Income  of  univeraities  and  colleges  from  productive  funds  from  1889-90  to 

J894-9S. 


State  or  Territory. 


1880-90. 


1801-82. 


1802^3. 


1803-04. 


1804-95. 


United  Statee . 


$4, 173, 083 


$4, 888. 471 


$5,014,850 


$5,251,052 


VoTih  Atlantic  Diriaion . 
South  Atlantio  DiTieion  . 
South  Central  Diviaion . . . 
l^orth  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


2, 270, 308 
265,067 
307, 148 

1,008,520 
141,  041 


2,601,770 
368,118 
425,604 

1.205,012 
107,058 


2,686,837 
378.453 
444.284 

1, 407, 677 
108,208 


2, 785, 588 
386,056 
458,  852 

1, 430, 045 
170, 711 


North  Atlantio  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Kassachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Bontl^  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 


64,501 
a  56, 000 
22,501 
676, 304 
a55,000 
232.682 
860;364 
130,400 
264,566 

4,080 
62,250 
26,512 
77, 116 
11,409 
26,271 
16,580 
50,0%9 

1.000 

67,760 
121, 100 

25,500 

33,743 
105, 255 

43, 800 


64,840 
65,421 
25,023 

606.506 
67,005 

240,031 
1,063,002 

148,000 

260,063 

4,080 
120,  517 
21,  426 
01,290 
11,427 
82,380 
24,941 
64,128 

7,020 

68,065 
127, 375 
27,000 
36,640 
00,400 
66,294 
1,030 


Wyoming . . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Waahington.. 

Oregon 

California 


284,004 
99.253 

203,411 

103, 724 
63,002 
63,537 
81,043 

110, 038 

8,000 

1,000 

48,710 

26, 917 


900 
0 


1,400 

14, 240 

125,392 


345, 607 
97, 418 

225, 156 

114,918 
66,770 
84,855 
96,558 

169.437 

1,500 

3,200 

68,223 

32,090 


40,000 


26,608 
131,450 


60,827 
60,000 
32,108 

656,648 
66,834 

243,075 
1,058,160 

160, 150 

260,136 

4,080 
110, 700 
21,084 
00,071 

6,380 
34,537 
24,525 
60, 132 

8,035 

67,008 
127,880 
27,000 
42,983 
108,  505 
69, 378 
1.530 
0 


327,  880 

110, 182 

335, 626 

110,  050 

70,076 

80.250 

02,031 

186,505 

1,500 

4,300 

66,668 

20,600 


21,185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,340 

400 

28,091 

147, 183 


64.030 
36,060 
89,204 

743, 518 
67,304 

275,867 
1, 100, 710 

188,000 

278,996 

4,060 
120,455 
20,304 
00,823 

6.065 
30.647 
32, 715 
51,012 
10,965 

60,067 

124, 012 

27,100 

42,243 

114, 358 

77, 242 

3,030 

0 

0 

360, 450 

105,224 

335.  098 

08.382 

77,310 

80,006 

04, 476 

181,800 

0 

4,044 

70,256 

81,900 

0 

188 

21, 186 

0 

0 

0 

0 

393 

500 

24,180 

133,264 


$5,320,001 


2,788,180 
384,051 
424.488 

1, 526,  361 
205.012 


67,830 
36,960 
34,734 

723.  712 
60,876 

206,606 
1,027,068 

205,000 

325, 503 

4,980 
127, 202 
17.966 
101,  818 
5,388 
34,802 
38. 390 
44,305 
10, 010 

68.270 

130,  543 

28.000 

42,  043 

105,  006 

42,396 

2,330 

5,000 

0 

412, 803 

107,  775 

372. 130 

07,806 

74,385 

71,456 

80,522 

101,830 

0 

4,000 

74,794 

29,770 

0 
0 

24,000 
0 
0 

16,800 


0 
25,300 
138,224 


a  Estimated. 
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Table  18. — State  and  municipal  appropriaiians  to  nniverHiiei  and  colleges  from  1889-90 

to  1894-95. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Kortb  AUantio  Dlviaion  . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  IMviaion .. 
Korth  Central  Diviaion . . 
TTestem  Diriaion 


Korth  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

New  Hampahire 

Y  ermon  t 

Connecticut 

New  York 

PennsyWania 

South  Atlantic  IMviaion : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


riori 
South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi , 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

IVisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

VTaahington 

Oregon 

CalBomia 


18«HW. 


$1,383,117 


157, 518 
158, 015 
81,500 
808,809 
171, 375 


8,400 

0 

149. 118 


14,675 
40.000 
25.000 
20,125 
63.050 
1,005 


400 


300 
17,  ."iOO 
12.500 


126,600 
23,000 
46,044 
194. 820 
112, 570 
66,000 
54,000 
34.400 
23,400 
86,850 
80.000 
72,125 


28,750 
28,000 


5,000 
11,2^7 
98,848 


1891-92. 


$2,117,039 


207,200 
184,837 
189,066 
1, 326, 706 
261,050 


0 

8,400 

0 

148,800 

60,000 

25.000 
12,500 
40.000 
40.000 
20,000 
40,670 
667 


800 

1,000 

6.700 

24,  556 

107,000 


123,685 
35,000 
79, 611 

147, 700 

196,000 
85,750 
90,500 

850.000 
80,900 
26,500 
83.650 
77,500 

4,436 
46,000 


25,179 
45.000 
10,000 


5,000 
24,000 
102,436 


$1,784,051 


228,045 
162, 052 
26.600 
964,656 
881,798 


0 
8,000 


151,168 
71,782 


17,700 
40,000 
49,962 
20,000 
83,270 
1,100 
0 

0 
950 
1,200 
400 
13,450 
5,000 
6.600 

152,202 
40,000 
63,533 
181.000 
168,000 
69.500 
67,000 
1,331 
87,000 
28,500 
70.000 
86,500 

86,559 
70,000 
12,500 
12,000 
45,000 
25.000 
15,164 
25,000 
25,000 
115, 675 


1803-04. 


$2,045,802 


239. 416 

153, 612 

65.275 

1,234.947 

362,062 


7,500 

8,400 

10 

151,006 

72,500 

3.000 
18,500 
40,000 
25,700 
20,000 
38,190 
4,222 
4,000 

0 
2,460 
1,515 
8,100 

0 

46,200 

7,000 

163,850 
44,000 
141, 882 
250,000 
276.095 
69,500 
67,000 
14,000 
36,900 
28.660 
68,170 
86,000 

3,797 
70, 000 
14,000 

7,706 
37,500 
26,000 
24,412 
19,600 
30,000 
120, 137 


1894-95. 


$2,262,756 


343,049 

152, 510 

69,830 

1,309,336 

378, 031 


7,600 

8.400 

0 

161,697 

175.462 

3.000 
18,200 
66,000 
20,400 
20,000 
27,000 
6,910 
3,000 

0 
16,050 
3,400 
580 
14,800 
25,000 
10,000 

168,096 
40,000 
148,  269 
231,722 
274,150 
150,800 
68,354 
18, 495 
87,000 
26.950 
60,000 
86,500 

8,260 
60,000 
14,000 

5,500 
30.000 
16,046 

6,410 

96.000 

30,000 

119,826 
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Table  Id.—Toial  income  <^  univeraiUei  and  oolleg6$/roM  1389-90  io  1S94SS, 


State  or  Territory. 


188»-90. 


1891.^. 


1802-83. 


18&3-M. 


1884-«5. 


United  States.. 


North  Atlantio  Diriaioii  . 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. . 
South  Central  Blvialon . . . 
North  Central  Divieion . . . 
Westei-n  Diviaion 


North  Atlantio  DlTislon: 

Maine 

New  Hampabire 

Vomiont 

Hassachnsetta 

Rhode  Inland 

Connpcticut 

New  York 

NewJeraey 

Pennsylrania 

South  Atlantio  Diviaion : 

Delaware 

Marj'land 

Diatrict  ofColambia  . 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Diviaion : 

Kentucky 

Tonncaaec 

Alabama 

MiaalRsippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa  

Arkanaaa  '. 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Diviaion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinoia 

Michigan 

Wiaconain 

Miuncaota 

Iowa 

Misaouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraaka 

Kanaaa 

TVeatern  Diviaion: 

Montana . 


Wvoming  ..., 
Colorado  ..... 
New  Mexico., 

Arizona 

Utah , 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Waahington.. 

Oregon  

CaUi'omia.... 


$10,972,918 


$14,133,026 


114,601,034 


115,615,612 


116,783,038 


4.670,944 

920,806 

1.014,853 

8. 844, 189 

522,626 


5,636.237 
1,286,890 
1,283,982 
4,800,267 
1.065,650 


6,861.507 
1,408,195 
1, 125, 859 
5,012,169 
1. 193, 714 


6,447,531 
1,808,818 
1.203,350 
5,420.270 
1, 227. 143 


a  72, 000 

48,003 

1,424,872 

a  99, 000 

496.096 

1,788,757 

68,100 

689,130 

7,140 
168,127 
134,775 
222,481 
41,909 
111,049 
123,040 
92,  514 
19, 821 

140,966 

864,824 

82,524 

64. 247 

£09,883 

189,228 

13, 181 


96.858 

73. 056 

78,799 

1,522.305 

103,235 

602.884 

2,120,480 

251,000 

693,120 

60,256 
277,407 
232,072 
230,437 

86.827 
128, 896 
120,444 
130, 814 

20,237 

143, 159 
368, 304 
106. 150 

60.834 
252, 138 
274,267 

29,630 


102, 207 

96,000 

83,521 

1,404,008 

182,529 

726,458 

2,129.264 

253, 870 

933, 745 

21,488 
656,070 
226,557 
279,885 
102, 712 
147, 252 
131,803 
114.987 

25,401 

187,185 
374,208 
102, 114 

06,827 
246,240 
165,896 

27,530 
5,607 


738,344 
232,241 
628. 018 
500, 183 
315, 160 
228,749 
828,101 
399, 213 
82,100 
52, 035 
145, 546 
244,540 

10,238 


62,000 
2,688 


839,546 
262,408 
804,233 
526, 497 
383,810 
807, 201 
415, 703 
855,676 
36,150 
47, 826 
215. 906 
195, 221 

7,500 
36, 802 
118, 018 


39,384 
28.000 


42, 824 

47,585 
42, 000 


16,800 

50.744 

312,772 


31,716 

64,204 

695, 501 


868,545 

438, 256 

1. 037, 253 

528, 581 

387.575 

203. 411 

877,605 

535,934 

52.950 

54,695 

214,466 

222, 998 

7.600 
59,174 

122, 880 
12, 500 
80,190 
40,543 
59,000 
49. 513 
44,900 
82,011 

679,553 


102,820 

90,138 

82,850 

1,559,809 

202.678 

734,531 

2,806,360 

967,610 

1,000,735 

24,451 
828.124 
157, 010 
297,775 

58,382 
144,503 
122,022 
129. 649 

46, 402 

145.545 

332,788 

101, 595 

77.413 

200.190 

277,985 

55,064 

7,700 

5,070 

974,295 

418, 071 

1.081.185 

598, 430 

498,487 

340, 270 

846,053 

542, 472 

44, 776 

64,027 

248,730 

272, 474 

5.000 
23.240 

121,372 
14,000 
42,291 
39,225 
44,000 
58,805 
54,839 
88,533 

734.038 


6,776.594 
1,461,421 
1,290,534 
5,979,378 
1,275,711 


111,710 

90,138 

81,969 

1,603,875 

1U,819 

837,556 

2, 2^,  975 

430.500 

1,207,543 

25,722 
852,083 
250,511 
323,294 

74, 703 
167.309 
113, 166 
116, 015 

38.618 

157,262 

880,670 

106, 625 

74, 142 

264,700 

235,741 

43, 430 

16,100 

11,855 

1,027,222 
439,337 

1,498,143 
670, 701 
512,074 
415,722 
365,440 
563,826 
45,300 
56,050 
222,536 
262,937 

5,500 
24,661 

119,243 
14,000 
40,500 
52,477 
50,046 
41,141 

150, 012 
83,588 

693, 043 


a  Eatlmated. 
II.— COLLEGES  FOR  AVOMEN. 

The  statistics  coucerniug  colleges  for  women  from  the  year  1890-91 
to  1894-95,  as  reported  to  this  office,  are  given  on  the  following  pages. 
An  examination  of  these  statistics  will  show  that  the  figures  vary  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  num- 
ber" of  institutions  reported  and  included  in  this  classification.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  1890-91  the  number  of  institutions  included  was  107, 
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while  in  1891-02  the  nomber  was  bat  158,  and  in  1892-93  it  was  still 
farther  reduced  to  142.  This  decrease  in  nnmbefs  may  be  traced  to 
several  cansesy  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  (1)  Each 
year  a  number  of  these  institutions  are  either  temporarily  suspended 
or  permanently  closed.  (2)  Some  institutions  abandon  collegiate  work 
and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  secondary  work.  (3)  In  several 
cases  institutions  have  become  parts  of  tlie  public-school  systems  of 
the  cities  or  towns  in  which  they  are  located. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  institutions  was  increased 
from  142  in  1892-93  to  IGG  in  1893-94,  and  again  reduced  to  1G3  in 
1894-05. 

In  1894  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  asking  them  to  furnish  a  list  of  all  educational  institutions  in 
their  respective  counties.  In  this  way  a  number  of  new  institutions 
were  added  to  the  list  of  colleges  for  women,  which  accounts  for  the 
increase  of  institutions  for  the  year  1893-04.  Duriug  the  scholastic 
year  1894-95  the  office  was  informed  of  the  suspension  of  7  colleges 
for  women.  This  decrease  was  counteracted  iu  a  measure  by  the 
establishment  of  new  institutions,  so  that  the  net  decrease  for  the  year 
is  but  3. 

The  average  number  of  professors  and  instructors  to  each  institution 
for  the  several  years,  as  well  as  the  number  of  students  per  institution, 
are  given  iu  the  following  tabular  statements : 

Average  numher  of  inetructora  per  inaiituii&n. 


Division. 


United  States 

Xorth  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlmitic  Division 
South  Central  Division., 
Korth  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


1890-91. 


13 


I  I 

1891-02.    1892-93.  ,  1893-94. 


11 


15 


15 


1894-95. 


15 


28 
13 
11 
U 
18 


Average  numher  of  aiudenta  per  inaiituiion. 


Division. 

1880-91. 

1891-82, 

1882-93. 

180a-04. 

1894-06. 

United  States 

150 

156 

100 

143 

148 

I«'orth  Atlantic  Division 

202 
141 
158 
116 
109 

222 
145 
15S 
130 
107 

229 
152 
146 
141 
104 

213 
133 
133 
122 
05 

246 

Soath  Atlantic  Division 

138 

Sout  h  Centra  1  Diviai  on 

135 

North  Central  Division..... 

120 

Western  Division 

84 

Average  number  of  college  aiudenta  per  institution. 


DlTUion. 

1890-91. 

1801-03. 

1892-99. 

1883-84. 

1884-95. 

United  States 

72 

78 

85 

83 

86 

North  Atlantic  Division 

103 
78 
72 
47 

10 

124 
80 
79 
44 

9 

150 
80 
68 
50 
14 

151 
89 
71 
68 
11 

166 

Soath  Atlantic Divisinn...... ,--,---,^, 

92 

South  Central  Division 

66 

Korth  Central  Division 

68 

Western  Division 

7 
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From  these  tabular  statements  it  is  observed  that  the  Korth  Atlantic 
Division  has  the  largest  average  number  of  students  per  institution  as 
well  as  the  largest  average  number  of  professors  and  instructors. 
These  averages  have  been  increasing  gradually  during  the  past  five 
years.  In  all  the  other  divisions  the  average  number  of  students  has 
varied  from  year  to  year. 

Some  of  the  institutions  of  this  class  do  not  possess  libraries  of  their 
own,  the  deficiency  in  this  respect  being  covered  in  a  measure  by  the 
private  libraries  owned  by  the  presidents  or  principals  of  the  several 
institutions.  The  average  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the 
institutions  in  the  several  geographical  divisions  was  as  follows: 

Average  nnmher  of  volumes  in  lihraries. 


Division. 


United  States 

Xorth  Atlantic  Division 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Korth  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


1800-91.      1891-92.      1892-93.      1893-94. 


2,146 


6,054 

933 

1,078 

1,571 


6.113 
1,144 
925 
2,649 
3,500 


2,369 


6,520 
1,104 
1,175 
2,680 
3,833 


2,300 


6,647 
1,200 
1,130 
2,527 
3,333 


1894-05. 


2,690 


7,498 
1.536 
1,227 
8,417 
3,500 


The  above  remarks  concerning  libraries  apply  also  to  scientific  appa- 
ratus. The  value  of  apparatus  per  institution  in  the  several  geograph- 
ical divisions  for  the  years  1891-92  to  1894-95  was  as  follows : 


Valu^  of  eoientific  apparatus  per  institution. 

Division. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

United  States 

$3,708 

$5,107 

$5,501 

$6,075 

Xorth  Atlantic  Division 

17,197 

1.614 

952 

951 

5,333 

19,106 
1,137 
1,145 
5,740 
8,333 

20,596 
2,039 
1,314 
5,741 

10, 600 

24,790 
2,228 
1,307 
6,024 

10,500 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  increased  from  $12,586,869  in 
1891-92  to  $14,929,696  in  1894-95.  The  value  per  institution  during 
the  several  years  was  as  follows : 

Value  of  grounds  and  hiildings  per  institution. 


Division. 

1891-92. 

18KM)3. 

1893-04. 

1894-95. 

United  States 

$79,664 

$92,030 

$86,798 

$91,593 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

204,525 
55,494 
41,172 
78,337 

158.407 

216,920 
72,408 
43,502 
82,542 

216,000 

222,415 
64,856 
43,717 
75,931 

201,000 

231, 237 
74. 610 
41,563 
90,633 

201,000 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Cen  tral  Division 

Korth  Cenfaral  Division 

Western  Division 

The  endowment  funds  of  colleges  for  women  were  increased  from 
$3,964,489  in  1891-92  to  $5,172,767  in  1894-95,  and  the  total  income 
increased  in  the  same  period  from  $2,778,58^  to  $3,441,158. 
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The  principal  statistics  concerning  colleges  for  women  are  given,  by 
States,  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  1. — Xumher  of  oolUgea  for  women  and  the  number  of  professors  and  instructors 
reported  from  189(^91  to  1894-95. 


State. 


United  SUtee . 


167   158   142  !1«6   163 


Korth  Atlantio  DiTiBion . . . 
South  AtUntio  DlTiaion. . . 
Sontb  Central  Divisiou .... 
North  Central  DiviBioo .... 
Western  DlTiaion 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

liassaehnaetta 

Connectioat 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

PennsyWania 

Sonth  Atlantio  Division : 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Weet  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

TTiinmiiy 

Western  Division: 

CaUfomia 


Institutiona. 


574   1.661 


2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

7 

e 

2 

2 

8 

8 

3 

3 

17 

15 

1 

1 

12 

n 

7 

7 

10 

12 

16 

15 

16 

15 

8 

8 

12 

11 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Professors  and  instructors. 


1890-81. 


22 


552 


449 

500 

284 

46 


9 

5 

150 


117 
13 


32 

166 

2 

98 
53 
98 

153 
145 
69 
86 
13 
84 


1891-92. 


1.633 


539  |],558 


461 
452 


48 


10 

8 

144 


96 
12 
93 

37 
145 
2 
90 
62 
116 

127 

129 

85 

81 

9 

21 


1892-93.       1893-94. 


I 


402 
417 
419 
262 
58 


651 


1,809 


424 
490 
524 
826 
45 


1894-95. 


1,802 


13  '  11 

8  '    4 

146  ill8 


111 
22 
102 

47 

137 

2 


67  20 
61  25 
103  33 


100 
136 
74 
67 
10 
82 


97 


13 

9 

157 


117 

16 

112 

47 

157 

8 

85 


122 
179 
93 
80 
19 
27 
4 


10 
73 
15 
6 
109 
19 


422 

494 

500 

340 

46 


12 

7 

158 


112 

6 

127 

47 
162 
3 
81 
89 
112 

101 
173 
95 
82 
17 
27 
5 

HI 

U 

64 

19 

6 

105 
21 

46 
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Table  2. — Preparatory  and  callegiaie  $tudent$  in  colleges  for  women  from  1890-01  to 

1894-95. 


State. 


United  BUtcs. 


North  Atlantic  Division 1, 580 

South  Atlantic  Division 1 ,  634 


Preparatory  stadents. 


6,810     6,891 


South  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division . 
AVcstem  Division 


2,504 
860 


1,493 
1.006 
1,040 
1,293 
250 


KorthAtlantio  Division:        I  j 

Maine [      390 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 16  ' 

Connecticut 79 

New  York 800 

NewJersey '        54 

Fennsj'lvania |      241 

South  Atlantic  Division:         I 

Marvhind 307  . 

Virginia |      413 

AVest  Virginia I ' 

North  Carolina I      829 

207 
378 


429 

lU 
10 


6,045     4,798 


1,334 

1,403 

1,834 

1,357 

117 


650  < 
43  I 
208 

387 
717 


South  Carolina 
Georgia 

Sonth  Central  Division 

Kentucky 712 

Tennessee I  631 

Alabama I  251 

Mississippi I  570 

Louisiana '  68 

Texas '  272 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division :         I 

Ohio I  133 

Indiana ' t- 

Illinois 266 

Wisconsin 110 

Minnesota 24 

Missouri 801 

Kansas 26 

"Western  Division : 

California 262 


305 
187 
310 

496 
440 
273 
435 
114 
182 


399 


309 
146 
31 
267 
142 

259 


094 

1,709 

1,032 

74 


621 
29 
283 

58 
460 

17 
267 
308 
284 

522 
421 
206 
404 
51 
140 


230 
'896' 


44 
545 

107 

117 


617 

26 

213 

14 
300 


Collegiate  students. 


I 
4,874  111,970 


1,168 
1.075  ' 
1,461 
1.108 
59 


235 

207 
238 

357 
498 
200 
386 
128 

95 

36 

240 

95  I 
825  I 

32  i 

42  ! 
229 

60 

74 


3,671 

4,242 

1,360 

31 


95 


222 
90 

8  1, 401 

14  . 

039 


12, 358  jl2, 004 


2,978 
3,019 
4,164 
1,270 
27 


3,603 
3.080 
3,185 
1,193 
43 


13,858 


3.916 
4,246 
3,952 
1.712 
32 


1,76! 


592 

15 

241 


408  I 


002 
23 
463 


26 


1,980 


915 
47 
G35 


17 

45 

2,181 


14,049 


3,080 
4,620 
3,671 
1,756 
22 


49 
15 


032  \ 

18 

723  1 


15  •   244 

413  1. 150 
17 

554  I   744 

670    742 

1,053  1,503 


206 
174 
250 


279 
414 
274 
295 
145 
57 


843 

70 
201 
97 
40 
256 
101 

59 


1,109 
1,161 
758 
795 
138 
281 


319 


163 

45 

21 

701 

117 

31 


1,047 
1.815 
798 
712 
117 
175 


238 


122 
24 
16 
735 
135 

27 


256  !   324 
1,175  I  1,226 

8  ' 

483 

758 
1,306 


852 
1,027 
508 
415 
17 
866 


894 


137 

14 

10 

514 

124 

43 


623 

805 
1,368 

1,046 
1,146 
582 
084 
163 
311 
20 

674 
25 

269 
10 
21 

702 

111 

32 


83C 
20 
780 

457 
1.148 


716 

034 

1.3G5 

529 
1,143 
916 
057 
163 
263 


078 

::o 

217 
31 
10 

7J5 
75 
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Tabjle  3. — Xumher  of  graduaU  ttudeuta  and  total  number  of  «iiutoiM  ta  oollegea  for 
ivomen  from  1890-91  to  1894-95. 


Stote. 


United  Statea. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division .. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Graduate  students. 


138 


150 


15 


27 


12 


Korth  Atlantio  Division : 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Connectiout 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantio  Division : 

Maryland |       6 

Virgioia '      15 

West  Virginia ! 

Korth  Carolina I        1 

South  Carolina |       3 

(vcorgia [      14 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentncky '       3 

Tennessee I      15 

Alabama 0 

Mississippi 

Louisiana { 

Texas -       3 

Arkansas 

Korth  Central  Division :         I 

Ohio I       5 

Indiana 


Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

ICnnsas 

West  em  Division : 
California 


102 
53 
51 
13 
8 


30 


18  I 
29', 


9  ' 

111 


124 
55 


22  ' 
3 

18 
1 

16 
10 


301 


153 
57 
06 
22 
3 


58 


84 


00 


14  , 

V 

3  ' 


12 


Total  number  of  students. 


25,024 


5,205 
7,040 
9,024 
8.867 
328 


485 
130 

1,879 
160 

1,653 
72 


569 
2,212 
85 
1,427 
1,050 
1,747 

2. 530 
2,740 
1,302 
1,082 
226 
594 


009 


705 

155 

45 

1,321 


1 


24,  Oil 


5.831 
7,112 
8,080 
3, 762 
320 


445 

166 
2,043 


22,750 


23,707 


21, 103 


5,493 
6,708  ' 
6,861  I 
3,383 
311 


5,538 
6,922 
7,438 
3,525 
286 


419 

273 

2,133 


1, 545   1, 595 

66  '    84 

1. 066    989 


566 
1,911 

35  I 
1,379 
l.OM 
2, 138 

2,103 
2,480 
1,300 
1,472 
310 
400 


945 


847 

109 

48 

1,453 

300 

320 


628 

1,869 

40 

979 
1,169 
2,023 

1,736 

2,071 

850 

1,258 

810 

636 


1,080 


723 

40 

54 

1,194 

274 

311 


117 
273 


1,615 

53 

1,248 

606 
1,915 
35 
1,065 
1,223 
2,048 

1,856 

2,360 

1,080 

1,190 

393 

440 

105 

032 

120 
809 
130 
63 
1,206 
265 

286 


6,901 
«,8C6 
7,5S2 
3,611 
253 


313 

183 

2,848 


1,634 

85 

1,391 

5C0 
1,928 
33 
1.216 
1, 189 
1,062 

1,434 

2,442 

1,890 

1,349 

3frl 

420 

87 

1,131 
100 
678 
135 
52 

1,216 
299 

253 
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Table  4. — Number  of  volutnes  in  librariee  of  colleges  far  women  from  1890-91  to  1894-95. 


State. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantio  Diviaion . 
Soath  Atlautic  Division  . 
South  Central  Di  vial  on  . . 
North  Central  DiTlsIon  . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  DiTision: 

Maine... 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

California 


1890-91. 


323,183 


157, 402 
46,643 
63,588 
45, 550 
10,000 


7, 

2. 
63, 

1, 
56. 

1, 
25, 

2, 
18, 


1891-92. 


339,138 


146,716 
56,044 
49, 053 
76,825 
10,500 


1892-93. 


836,339 


166, 705 
48,589 
65,233 
64,312 
11,500 


9,000 

2,000 

68,850 


34,766 

1,000 

31,600 

4.500 
14,900 


4. 
12, 

13, 

10. 

14. 
8^ 
2, 

14, 


725 

750  i 
768  i 

050  '. 

840 

498 

600 

200 

400  I 


13,420 
5,450 
17.  774 

12,760 
13, 180 
10,  739 
8,084 
2,000 
2,300 


12,200    40,600 


15,100 
5,000 
1,500 

12,125 
2,500 

10,500 


9,000 

2,000 

72, 500 


82.044 

3,761 

87,400 

7,055 
9,260 
300 
8,450 
8,082 
15, 442 

15,600 
14,500 
11,633 

9,300 
800 

3.400 


36,100 


9,800 
2,000 
1,500 
10,412 
4,500 

11, 600 


1893-94. 


381,745 


172,823 
62,387 
63,257 
73, 278 
10,000 


10,000 

2,000 

74, 937 


36,686 
4.000 
45,200 

10, 556 
14, 062 
300 
9,720 
8,000 
18,850 

13,200 
20,300 
14,  032 
7,000 
4,500 
4,100 
125 

38.200 
2,000 

13. 490 
4,638 
1.500 

10,250 
3,200 

10,000 


1894-95. 


438,433 


179.  948 
76,790 
68,096 

102,499 
10,500 


10,500 

2,500 

77,800 


38,324 

2,000 

48,824 

13.690 
23,100 
650 
11,450 
8,800 
19,100 

11,390 
25.905 
15.416 
8,900 
4.500 
2,500 
85 

68,600 
2,000 

13. 140 
4.834 
1,500 

10,225 
2,200 

10,600 
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Tablb  6. — Value  ofeoienHfio  apparatus  and  libraries  of  colleges  for  women  from  1801-92 

to  1894-96, 


State. 


United  SUtes. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Atlantio  Divieion.. 
SoDth  Central  Diviaion. .. 
Korth  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  AtlanUo  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachnsetta 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantio  Diviaion : 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

A  rkan  sas 

North  C<;ntral  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

California 


1891-02. 


$585,808 


4,000 


165.908 
187.  570 


65,250 

18,000 
26.025 
7,550 
7,600 
19.025 

12,950 
9,950 
12, 150 
12,000 
1,900 
600 


12,500 


2.50U 
5,0U0 
1,000 
5,590 
1,000 

16,000 


1892-93. 


$725,120 


1803-94. 


1894-05. 


1918. 108 


$990,294 


458,548 
60,022 
53,800 

1.17,  750 
25,000 


14,000 
6,000 
171,062 
201. 986 
2,000 
63.500 

8,600 
9,000 
3,400 
10,  500 
18,622 

8,750 
14,000 

9,  850 

13, 550 

150 

7,500 


535,486 
106.  050 

73. 577 
166,495 

31,500 


106,300 
2.000 
2,  000 
9.850 
10, 000 

25,000 


9,000 

6.000 

210. 562 

209,424 


100.500 

46,000 
16,400 
7,350 
11,200 
25,100 

16,050 
16. 125 
18,  802 
11,400 
3,000 
7.450 
750 

18,000 
2,000 
105,600 
9,500 
4,000 

26.295 
1,200 

31.500 


593, 519 
111,  375 

73. 176 
180,725 

31.500 


17,325 

6.000 

258,000 

224,094 


88,100 

62,500 
11,600 
9,200 
10,975 
27.100 

11,100 
24,200 
18,  775 
12.800 
3,500 
2,800 
0 

127,200 
2,500 

19,800 
9,600 
5,000 

11,  625 
6,000 

31,500 


Tabls  Id,— Total  inoouie  of  universitie$  and  oollegetfrom  1889-90  to  1894-95, 


SUte  or  Territory. 


188»-00. 


1891-02. 


1882-03. 


1803-M. 


1894-05. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantlo  Bivistoii  . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Inland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantlo  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Coiumhia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Cai-olina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas  '. 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


$10,072,018 


$14,133,026 


$14,001,034 


$15,615,612 


$16,783,638 


4,670,944 

020,806 

1,014,853 

3. 844, 180 

522,626 


5,636,237 
1,286,890 
1,238,982 
4,800,267 
1,065,650 


5, 661. 607 
1,408,195 
1, 125, 859 
5, 012, 169 
1, 193, 714 


6, 447, 531 
1,308,818 
1, 203, 850 
5,429,270 
1,227,143 


a  72, 000 

48,003 

1,424,872 

a  99, 000 

496,006 

1, 788, 757 

58,100 

630,130 

7,140 

168,127 

184,775 

222, 481 

41.009 

111,049 

123,040 

92, 514 

19, 821 

140.960 
864, 824 
82,524 
64,247 
209,883 
189,228 
13, 181 


96,858 

73. 056 

78,709 

,522,805 

103, 235 

602.884 

1,120,480 

251,000 

893,120 

60,256 
277,407 
232,072 
280,437 

86,827 
128,306 
120,444 
130, 814 

20,237 

143. 159 

368.304 
106, 150 

60,334 
252, 138 
274,267 

29,630 


102, 207 

96,000 

63.521 

1,404,003 

182, 529 

726,458 

2,129,264 

253,870 

033,745 

21,488 
658,070 
226,557 
279,885 
102,  712 
147, 252 
131,883 
114,937 

25.401 

137, 185 
374,298 
102, 114 

06,327 
246. 240 
165,996 

27,530 
5,0C7 


788,344 
232,241 
628. 018 
500. 133 
315, 160 
228,749 
828.101 
399. 213 
82,100 
52. 035 
145,546 
244.540 

10,238 


62,000 
2.688 


839,546 
262,408 
804.233 
626, 497 
383,810 
807, 201 
415, 703 
855,676 
86,150 
47, 826 
215, 906 
195,221 

7,500 
36,802 
118,018 


39.384 
28,000 


42,824 
47,585 
42,000 


16,800 

50,744 

312, 772 


31,716 

64.204 

695, 501 


868,545 
438,  256 
1, 037,  253 
528, 581 
387,  575 
203, 411 
877,  505 
535,934 
52,950 
54,695 
214, 466 
222, 098 

7,500 
59,174 

122,830 
12,500 
30,190 
40,543 
59,000 
49, 513 
44,900 
82,011 

679,553 


102,820 

90,138 

82,850 

1, 559, 809 

202,678 

734, 531 

2,806,360 

967.610 

1, 000, 735 

24,451 
828.124 
157, 010 
297,775 

68.382 
144,503 
122,022 
129.649 

46,  402 

145,545 

332,788 

101,  595 

77,  413 

200,190 

277, 985 

55,064 

7,700 

5,070 

974.295 
418,  071 
1,081,185 
598, 430 
498, 487 
340,  270 
346, 053 
542, 472 
44,776 
64,027 
248, 730 
272, 474 

5,000 
23,240 

121, 372 
14,000 
42,291 
89.225 
44,000 
56,805 
54,839 
88.533 

734,038 


6,776,594 
1. 461. 421 
1,290,534 
5.979,378 
1,275,711 


111,719 

90,138 

81, 909 

1, 603, 876 

144, 819 

837,556 

2, 2^.  075 

430.500 

1,207,543 

25.722 
852, 083 
250, 511 
823, 291 

74, 703 
167,309 
113. 166 
116, 015 

88, 018 

157,262 

380, 679 

106, 625 

74, 142 

264,700 

235, 741 

43, 430 

16,100 

11,855 

1, 027, 222 
439, 337 

1, 498, 143 
670, 701 
512,  074 
415,  722 
365.  440 
563,826 
45,390 
56,050 
222.536 
262,937 

5,500 
24,661 

119,243 
14.000 
40,500 
62, 477 
50,046 
41, 141 

150,  612 
83,588 

693,943 


a  Estimated. 
II.— COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  statistics  concerning  colleges  for  women  from  the  year  1890-91 
to  1894-95,  as  reported  to  tliis  office,  are  given  on  the  following  pages. 
An  exiimiuatian  of  these  statistics  will  show  that  the  figures  vary  con- 
sitlenibly  from  year  to  year.  This  is  especially  noticeable  iu  the  num- 
ber of  institutions  reported  and  included  in  this  ehissiii cation.  It  \ri\\ 
bo  noticed  that  in  1S90-91  the  numberof  institntions  inclnded  was  167| 
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Table  18. — State  and  municipal  appropnaiions  to  universities  and  colleges  from  1SS9-90 

to  1894-96. 


State  or  Territory. 


1889-90. 


1691.92. 


1893-94. 


1891-95. 


United  States. 


Vortb  Atlantic  BiTiaion . 
South  Atlantic  DiviBion  . 
South  Central  Division .. 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


North  AtUntio  Division: 

New  Hampshire 

Termont 

Connec  tiou  t 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia, 
orida. . 


Flori 
South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma , 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington , 

Oregon  ......•......< 

Camomia 


$1. 383, 117 


12,117,939 


$1,764,051 


12,045.302 


167. 518 
15S,  915 
31,600 
868.809 
171, 375 


207,200 
184,837 
139,066 
1, 325, 706 
261,050 


8,400 

0 

149, 118 


14, 675 
40.000 
25,000 
20,125 
53,050 
1,065 


400 
800 


300 
17,  500 
12,500 


126,600 
23.000 
46.044 
194. 820 
112, 670 
65,000 
64,000 
34,400 
23,400 
86,850 
80.000 
72,125 


28,750 
28,000 


5,000 
11,2^7 
98,348 


0 

8,400 

0 

148,800 

50,000 

25,000 
12, 500 
40,000 
40,000 
20,000 
46,  670 
667 


BOO 

1,000 

5,700 

U,  556 

107,000 


123,685 
35,000 
79, 611 

147, 700 

196,000 
85.750 
00.500 

850,000 
30,900 
25, 500 
83,650 
77,500 

4,436 
46,000 


25,179 
45,000 
10.000 


5,000 
24,000 
102,435 


228.945 
162, 052 
26,600 
964,656 
381, 798 


0 
6,000 


151,163 
71,782 


17,700 
40,000 
49,982 
20,000 
83,270 
1,100 
0 

0 
950 
1,200 
400 
13,450 
5,000 
5,600 

152,292 
40.000 
63,533 
181,000 
168,000 
60.500 
67,000 
1,331 
37,000 
28,500 
70,000 
86,500 

36,559 
70,000 
12,500 
12,000 
46,000 
25.000 
15,164 
25,000 
25,000 
115, 575 


239,416 

153. 612 

65,275 

1, 234, 947 

352,052 


7.500 

8,400 

10 

151,006 

72,500 

8,000 
18,500 
40,000 
25,700 
20,000 
88,190 
4,222 
4,000 

0 
2,460 
1,515 
8,100 

0 

46,200 

7,000 

153,860 

44.000 

141, 882 

260,000 

276,095 

69,500 

67.000 

14,000 

86,900 

28,550 

68.170 

85,000 

3,797 
70,000 
14,000 

7,706 
37,500 
25,000 
24.412 
19,500 
80,000 
120,137 


$2, 252, 756 


343.049 

152. 510 

69,830 

1, 309.  336 

878, 031 


7,500 

8.400 

0 

151.697 

175, 452 

3,000 
18,200 
55,000 
20.400 
20,000 
27,000 
6,910 
3,000 

0 
16,050 
3,400 
580 
14,800 
25,000 
10,000 

168,006 
40,000 
148,  269 
231,  722 
274,150 
150, 800 
68,354 
18, 495 
87,000 
25,950 
60,000 
86,500 

8,250 
60,000 
14,000 

5,500 
30,000 
15,046 

5,410 
95,000 
80,000 
119,825 
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Table  8. — Benefactions  received  by  colleges  for  women  from  1890-91  to  1894-95. 


State. 


1890^1. 


1801-92. 


1892-03. 


1893-04. 


1804-05. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Biviaion  . 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division... 
Korth  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Maasaohnsetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentncky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missoori 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

California 


$726,885 


$220, 147 


$182,081 


$309,188 


444,005 
118. 075 

22,600 
117. 305 

23,000 


01,487 
8,260 

18,000 

100,500 

1,000 


130,881 

26,200 

1,200 

24,700 


225,708 

6,525 

45,050 

91,850 

50 


200 
10,000 


1,250 


48,030         41,527 
881,666  1      47,885 


1,200 

246 

30,855 

63,680 


2,500 


145,868 
55.840 


5,000 

20,000 

05,600 

2,125 


850 

1,100 
12,000 
1,000 
4,400 
3,500 


108, 055 


250 
1,500 
5,000 
2,500 

23,000 


1,325 


84,000 


6,800 


1,350  ;. 
17,050  ■ 


22,000 

50 

5,000 

1,225 

250 


200 


20,000 


500 


72,000  I 


1,000 
21,000 


500  ! 
28,000 


150 

200 

6,400 

18,300 

30,500 

87,000 

5,200 


1,000 


8,000 
700 


1,200 
14, 950 
8,000 

50 


$625,784 


297,224 
129,200 

14.350 
173,860 

11,100 


6.500 
8,000 
109,067 
120,857 
2,500 
50,300 

125,500 


8,700 


250 


3,000 

10,000 

1,100 


7,856 

30,000 

6,964 


840 
128,200 


11,100 
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State. 

1891-92. 

1892-83. 

1893-94. 

1891-95. 

United  States 

$2,778,688 

$3,070,616 

$3,286,191 

$3. 441, 158 

'WaWIi  a  tlnntln  TlivUlAn 

1,187.836 

632.246 

673,977 

418, 281 

66,750 

1.824,033 
660,728 
512, 276 
457. 730 
115,  750 

1,335.465 

704.  347 

644.469 

609,616 

91,405 

1.468.957 

South  Atlantlf  "Plviiiloii .  t  - t  ......... . 

668,278 

South  Central  DWiBion 

664.299 

North  Central  Division 

648.119 

Western  Division 

91.505 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

22,841 

11,900 

494. 302 

873,640 

16,400 

268,262 

62,500 

153, 99(» 

1.575 

1(M,550 

75,080 
184.650 

156,000 
156,000 
136, 160 
97",  027 
12,100 
15, 800 

15,600 

21,002 

639.734 

411.199 

20.000 

316,498 

92,300 

190.718 

900 

120. 98C 

97.240 
158,600 

108,500 
172, 520 
90,350 

70,  705 
8,000 
62,200 

16,000 

22,700 

645,802 

411.061 

2.000 

837,902 

140,779 
172, 209 
900 
112.421 
93,288 
184,760 

129,750 

222,000 

116.704 

92,665 

17,450 

62.000 

3.000 

133, 774 
20,000 
136,721 
24,750 
6,470 
164,100 
,            34,700 

91, 405 

17. 174 

New  Hampsliire 

23.503 

Hasaachnsetts 

054,801 

New  York 

400,631 

New  Jersey 

8.000 

Pennsylvania 

864.848 

Booth  AUantio  Division: 

Maryland 

113,202 

Virginia 

168, 131 

West  Viririnia 

3,500 

North  Carolina 

102,850 

South  Carolina 

77.645 

Georgia 

202.950 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

125.100 

Tennessee         .     ........................... 

231,600 

127,  fhVJ 

Mississippi 

09  312 

Louisiaua 

27,450 

Texas r r- 

44.300 

Arkansas • 

9,000 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio            

118,200 

148, 083 

164.880 

Indiana 

19,500 

Dlinois 

80.100 

23.000 

9.170 

146. 131 

32,680 

66,750 

131, 400 

13.000 

7,570 

126.  000 
32,668 

115,750 

127,781 

Wisconsin 

25.678 

Minnesota ^.. 

5,620 

Missouri 

168.660 

Kan  S88 

36,000 

Western  Division: 

California 

91,605 
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III.— SCHOOLS  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  number  of  independent  schools  of  technology  increased  from  40 
in  1890-91  to  61  in  1894-95.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  establishment 
in  the  newer  States  and  in  the  Territories  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  endowed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862, 
and  August  30, 1890,  and  to  the  separation  of  similar  colleges  from 
other  educational  institutions  in  several  of  the  older  States.  The  sta- 
tistics of  these  institutions  for  the  years  1890-91  and  1891-92  are  very 
incomplete  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  totals  for  several  of 
the  geographical  divisions  and  for  the  United  Sta-tes  for  those  years. 
The  statistics  for  the  three  years  from  1892-93  to  1894-95  are,  however, 
quite  complete,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  following 
tables. 

The  number  of  institutions  of  this  class  maintaining  preparatory 
departments  is  quite  small,  the  number  of  instructors  in  such  depart- 
ments during  the  past  year  being  only  141.  The  number  of  instructors 
in  collegiate  departments  increased  from  909  in  1892-93  to  1,130  in 
1894-95,  and  the  entire  number  of  instructors  in  all  departments 
increased  from  1,016  in  1892-93  to  1,217  in  1894-95.  The  average  num- 
ber of  instructors  per  institution  daring  the  several  years  was  as 
follows : 

Total  number  of  instructors  per  institution. 


Division. 

1800-01. 

1801-02. 

1802-03. 

1803-04. 

18»i-9b. 

United  State* 

21 

24 

24 

North  Atlantic  Division 

28 

28 

30 
15 
21 
23 
11 

83 
18 
23 
27 
11 

33 

South  A  tlantic  Tiiviginn ,„,„.„-„ , , 

17 

South  Central  Division 

17 

24 

0 

23 

North  Central  Division 

23 

11 

27 

Western  Division 

15 

Collegiate  instructors  per  institution. 


Division. 

1800-01. 

1891-02. 

1802-03. 

1803-04. 

1804-05. 

United  States 

10 

21 

22 

JN orth  Atlantic  Division 

26 

28 

20 
15 
14 
22 
8 

32 
17 
18 
21 
0 

32 

South  Atlantic  Division 

17 

South  Central  Division 

14 
23 
0 

18 

North  Central  Division ...  . 

22 

0 

20 

Western  Division 

13 

From  these  statements  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  instructors  per 
institution  has  been  steadily  increasing  from  1890-91  to  the  present 
time. 

•  The  total  number  of  students  increased  from  11,957  in  1892-93  to 
13,896  in  1894-95.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  preparatory  students 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  recently  established  institutions  in  the  newer 
States  and  in  the  Territories  enroll  the  majority  of  their  students  in 
preparatory  departments.    As  the  public  schools  become  able  to  pre- 
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pare  stadeuts  for  college  classes  the  number  of  preparatory  students 
Trill  decrease.  The  number  of  students  of  the  various  classes  per  insti- 
tution are  given  in  the  foUowing  atatements: 

Preparatory  etudeuts  per  inatitutian. 


Dirlflion. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1803-94. 

1891>05. 

42 

« 

<• 

-Kturth  A*lAn44A  TMvialnn 

83 

38 

80 
11 
76 
80 
8ft 

ao 

62 
81 
20 
43 

23 

48 

8onth  Atlnntic  rHvi«»lon  r . , ,  -  - r 

Smith  Con tnl  IMvJBioB 

136 

North  Central  Divitlon 

83 
38 

28 
118 

46 

88 

WMtem  mTtoioB 

College  aiudenteper  inatitution. 


DiTUion. 

1890>01. 

1801-82. 

lS9a^3. 

1803-04. 

1884-05. 

United  States 

190 

1S5 

203 

North  Atlantic  Dlrision 

iffi* 

250 

256 
112 
127 
801 
101 

264 
143 
183 
234 
94 

274 
158 
168 

Sonth  Atlantic  IHviaioii 

South  Central  Dirision 1 

North  Central  Division 

266 
51 

263 
84 

250 

Western  Diviaion 

103 

Total  number  of  atudents  per  inatitution. 


Division. 

1890-91. 

1891-02. 

1892-93. 

1893-04. 

1894-95. 

United  States 

249 

26G 

272 

North  AtlantSe  DiTJaion 

281 

288 

292 
124 
299 
840 
184 

296 
207 
812 
365 
188 

301 

Smith  Atlantic  Division 

201 

South  Central  Division 

867 

North  Central  Diviaion  .., ,.,. 

817 
116 

318 
196 

311 

Weatam  Diviikm • 

197 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tables,  the  institutions  of  the 
Korth  Atlantic  Division  have  the  largest  average  number  of  college 
students  to  each  institution,  while  the  South  Central  Division  has  the 
largest  number  of  students  of  all  classes  per  institution.  The  largest 
number  of  graduate  students  are  found  iu  the  Korth  Central  Division. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  increased  from  358,481  iu  1891-02 
to  446,681  in  1894-95.  The  average  number  of  volumes  per  institution 
during  the  several  years  was  as  follows: 


Average  number 

of  volumca  in  librariea. 

DlTiaSon. 

1881.82. 

18KI-8S. 

1803-04. 

1804.05. 

United  States --- 

8,147 

8.163 

8,2U 

8,756 

North  Atlantic  Division  .  .a........a      .a    . 

15,693 
6,158 
3,831 
0,979 

1,787 

15.885 
5,746 
4,203 
7,633 
1,663 

17, 102 
5,337 
4, 232 
7.423 
1,940 

18.513 
5,009 
4,542 
8  528 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Sooth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

2,535 
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While  there  aas  been  an  actual  increase  each  year  in  the  number  of 
volumes  in  libraries  for  each  of  the  several  divisions,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  variation  in  the  average  number  per  insti- 
tution in  two  of  the  divisions,  viz,  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western 
divisions.  The  decrease  shown  in  these  divisions  is  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  institutions  whose  libraries  have  not  yet  attained  any 
considerable  size.  As  many  of  these  institutions  are  receiving  an 
annually  increasing  appropriation  from  the  United  States  Government, 
it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  will  be  annually  increased. 
The  value  of  apparatus  and  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  per 
institution  during  the  several  years  were  as  follows : 

Value  of  scientiflo  apparatus  per  institution. 


Divleion. 

1891-92. 

1894-93. 

1883-94. 

1894-95. 

United  States 

$51,552 

$60,299 

$64,548 

North  Atlantic  Division 

81,  979 
17,640 
34,856 
83.828 
18,993 

84,339 
16, 385 
39.845 
115,103 
25,504 

85,529 
16, 375 
38,929 
133, 720 
30, 018 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

120,531 

Valu^  of  grounds  and  buildings  per  institution. 


Division. 

1891-92. 

1892-03. 

1893-94. 
$228,728 

1894-95. 

United  States 

$222,456 

$239,818 

North  A  tlantin  Division  - 

406,715 
144,  313 
139,316 
217, 669 
77,173 

420,  293  1 
161.  308 
149,  658  , 
233,  270 
69,087 

461, 926 

South  Atlantic  Division 

135.  251 

South  Central  Division 

184, 674 

North  Central  Division 

236,541 
88,501 

Western  Division 

$70,440 

The  total  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  increased  from  $10,687,870 
in  1892-93  to  $12,230,734  in  1894-95.  In  the  South  Atlantic  Division 
the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  decreased  from  $1,774,390  in 
1893-94  to  $1,623,015  in  1894-95.  This  decrease  is  easily  accounted 
for,  as  the  buildings  of  the  Olemson  Agricultural  College,  South  Caro- 
lina, were  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  income  of  these  institutions  in  1894-95  amounts  to  $3,798,791, 
which  is  $524,060  less  than  the  income  for  1893-94.  In  this  connection 
it  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, with  an  income  of  over  $120,000,  is  not  included  in  these  statistics 
for  the  year  1894-95.  The  State  appropriations  to  these  institutious 
were  less  by  $255,000  than  they  were  in  the  preceding  year.  This 
decrease  occurred  in  all  of  the  divisions  except  the  South  Atlantic 
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Division.    The  average  income  per  institution  from  1892-93  to  1894-95 

was  as  follows: 

Average  income  per  intiitution. 


Diviaion. 


United  States 

VoTih  Atlantic  Diriaion 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonih  Central  Division.. 
JioTth  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


1892-03. 


$83,065 


105,  795 
78,500 
58,173 
77,920 
73, 217 


1803-04. 


$83,132 


120,  740 
72. 915 
61, 793 
87,027 
48,953 


1804-06. 


$74,486 


101.459 
71.324 
55,848 
75.853 
49,830 


The  statistics,  by  States  and  Territories,  of  schools  of  technology  are 
given  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  1. — dumber  of  achooh  of  technology,  with  the  number  of  students  from  1890-91  to 

1894-95, 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  SUtea. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Central  Division., 
l^orth  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts , 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columhia.. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Alabama .'.... 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Weatem  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado — » 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon  

Caluomia 


Institutions. 


40 


48 


52 


51 


Students. 


8,394 


2,168 

2,537 

581 


113 


52 

1,307 

33 

63 

462 

741 


0 
'361 


166 

404 
284 
533 
316 
631 


8.749 


2,862 
1,176 


$   i 


11,950 


I 


4.088 
1.246 
2,095 
8,056 
1,474 


111 


52 
1,481 
77 
64 
442 
751 
771 


11 
316 


110 


103 
603 


425 
425 
0 
810 
581 

0 

218 

72 

139 


152 


255 
584 
331 
556 
72 

100 
806 


423 
547 
123 
279 
584 

0 
233 
134 
296 


305 


145 

33 

63 

1,533 

93 

103 

475 

786 

857 

17 
352 


401 
115 
136 
14U 
85 


243 
523 
293 
518 
132 

167 
841 


455 
620 
83 
803 
587 

8 
285 
109 
866 
229 
282 
195 


13,857     13.806 


4,146 
2,273  I 
2,181  ' 
4,012 
1,245  I 


3.919 
2,415 
2.508 
3,421 
1,573 


139 
64 
59 


98 
479 
753 
844 


433 
248 
886 
121 
187 

398 
256 
549 
313 
555 
110 

103 
817 
1,050 
448 
614 
61 
273 
556 

139 
820 
96 
249 
110 
331 


97 
04 
.,598 
110 
145 
488 
715 
499 

29 
895 

60 
532 
395 
678 
125 
201 

626 
271 
611 
872 
814 
144 

216 
754 
421 
406 
556 
83 
823 
672 

148 
366 
161 
860 
186 
852 
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Table  2. — Xumher  of  inaiructora  in  preparatory  departmenU  of  achooU  of  iecUnology 

from  1890-91  to  1891-95. 


1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-03. 

1803-94. 

1894-95. 

Stat6  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Vuited  States 

86 

22 

91 

19 

Ill 

30 

10 

Korth  Atliintic  Dirlsion 

South  Atlantic  Division 

2 

19 

2 

19 
6 
17 
29 
16 

2 
0 
5 
5 
10 

17 
12 
20 
34 
8 

1 
0 
5 
7 
6 

13 
15 
81 
42 
10 

Sontli  Central  Division 

15 

22 

8 

5 
8 
3 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

22 
12 

5 
8 

IS 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
New  Jersey 

16 
3 

2 

0 
2 

0 

15 
3 

2 

0 
2 

0 

16 
3 

2 

0 
2 

0 

13 

4 

2 

0 
1 

0 

13 
0 

1 
2 
5 

4 
1 
2 

4 
1 

14 
11 

1 

0 
20 

2 
20 

4 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

Pemisylvanl* 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virpnia 

Nortii  Carolina 

0 

0 

1 
2 

i 
2 
8 
1 
2 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
4 
0 

8 

3 

4 
2 
1 

4 
1 
8 
5 
2 

6 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

4 
0 

3 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

Florida 

2 

0 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

i 
2 
7 
2 

1 
0 
0 

i 

Alabama - 

2 
8 

1 
6 

0 
0 
5 
0 

MissiRsippi 

0 

Arkansas 

7 

Oklahoma 

Nort  h  Central  Division : 

Tndiana   . ,.-,-....., --tt-- 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

4 
18 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 
19 

2 

I 

0 

10 
18 

9 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

0 

4 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

3 

Sonth  Dakota 

22 
0 

0 

Western  Division: 

Montana. ................. 

Colorado 

N<^  w  Mexico  ...r. --.,...,. 

2 
5 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
4 
1 
6 

1 

1 

8 
1 

4 

Utah 

Washington 

Oreiicon *..... 

1 

0 

1 
7 

1 
5 

California 

1 
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Tablb  3. — Xumher  of  iuaiructora  in  collegiate  dcpartmente  of  echooU  of  technology  from 

1890-91  to  1894-95, 


State  or  Territarj'. 


rnited  Stat«ft. 


H^OTth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Xorth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

l^ew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticnt 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  .- 

Georgia , 

Florida 

South  Central  Division  : 

Kentucky 

Alabama... 

MissUsippi 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa , 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 


1890-91. 


Male. 


330 


83 

164 
37 


13 


8 

148 

7 

i 

70 

2i 

66 


TTestern  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . . . 

Utah 

Washington . . . 
Oregon  .......< 


Pe. 
mole. 


10 


1801.92. 


Male. 


Fe. 


1892-93. 


Male. 


807 


850 


172 
45 


389 
148 

08 
177 

66 


17 


8 

154 

10 

6 
73 
25 
57 


18 
16 
11 
102 
9 
7 

76 
26 
65 

8 
77 


Fe- 
male. 


42 


1893-04. 


1891-95. 


Male. 


1,022 


434 

189 

117 

207 

75 


20 
15 
10 
180 
10 
7 
83 
29 
74 

3 

77 


F». 
male. 


66 


Male. 


I 

1.963  I 


Fe- 
male. 


77 


409 

10 

191 

7 

118 

6 

246 

41 

89 

13 

20 
17 
11 
199 

10 
8 
71 
28 
36 

3 
73 

8 
86 
23 
29 

6 
13 

20 
21 
26 
22 
22 
7 

20  I 

7» 
20 


20 
27| 

10 
25 
12 
15 
10 
17 


1 
0 
0 
1 
5 
8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
7 
8 
0 
12 
2 
4 
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Tai'LE  4. — Total  number  of  instructors  in  schooU  of  technology  from  1S90-91  to 

1894-95. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atiantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columhia  . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georfria 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois    

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oreiron 

California 


1890-91. 


Male. 


349 


95 
168 
40 


13 


148 

7 

4 

70 

40 


Fe. 
male. 


10 


1891-92. 


Male. 


360 


Fe- 
male. 


181 
64 


17 


154 
10 
6 
73 
41 
60 


29 


1892-93. 


Male. 


Fe. 
male. 


951 


408 
153 
137 

183 
70 


18 

16 

11 

162 

9 

7 

75 

42 

68 

3 
79 


1893-94. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


1894-95. 


Male. 


1,143 


451 
202 
154 
251 
85 


20 
15 
10 
186 
10 
7 

83 
42 
78 

3 
79 


88  1,125 


422 
202 
150 
251 
100 


1 
0 
0 

1 

4 

3 
0 
0 
4 

0 
0 


20 
17 
11 
199 
19 
8 
71 
41 
86 

3 
74 

8 
38 
25 
33 

6 
15 


25 


Fe- 

male. 


92 


10 
7 
13 
41 
21 


1 
0 
0 
1 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
6 

2 

0 
0 
0 
10 

1 

0 
7 
8 
0 
12 
2 
4 
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Tablk  5. — Number  of  students  in  preparatory  departments  of  schools  of  technology  fn 

1890-91  to  1894-95. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division . . 
Korth  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Xew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

l)elairare 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

KcTth  Central  Division  : 

Indiana 

lUlnois 

Iowa 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oreeon , 

CalilTomia 


1890-01.   I   1891-92.   I   1892-93. 


Male.  I  *"?*  i  Male.   ^^'   Male.  ^T 
jMM.tuv.  I  male  -«'»*«•  male.  1  ^•"''-  male. 


410 


408 


183  I 
108 


340 

76  I 


40 
320 


18 


196 
395 


340 

68 


61 


80 
342 

04 
261 


92 


21 
67 
109 


38 
160 


10 


60 
280 


0 
12 

0 
127 
34 


48 
145 


1,644 


405 
107 
462 
216 
454 


338 
07 


91 


314 
0 


87 


30 
45 
100 
98 
72 
05 


373 


20 

0 

07 

58 

228 


86 


13 

5 

32 

3 
4 
17 
53 
25 
20 
100 


1893-94. 


Male. 


1,947 


396 
642 
489 
169 
251 


314 
82 

14 
35 
34 
70 
400 
30 
53 

114 
20 


45 


Fe- 
male. 


324 


20 
39 
75 
54 
136 


42 


1894-95. 


Male. 


2,380 


Fe- 
male. 


303 
487 
757 
860 
473 


303 
0 


55 


15 

61 

80 
10 

342 
0 

267 
40 

0 

230 

22 

48 

64 

43 

40 
62 
168 
89 
71 


0 

8S 
104 
161 


0 
0 
77 
0 
0 
8 

12 
0 
6 
0 
136 

41 

0 

74 
0 
9 

62 

20 
22 
88 
61 
48 
82 


ED  95- 


-8 
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Table  6. — ywnher  of  $tudeiii»  in  eoHegiaie  departwieuis  of  odiooU  of  tecbneh^^y  fro^ 

JSSO^l  to  1894-95. 


Stato  car  Territory. 


trsitedStetes. 


]8ga-91. 


Male. 


I 


I.8M 


111 


52 

» 

G3 

462 

390 

48S 


351 


Xorth  Atlantic  Bi  vistmi . . . 
Soutk  Atluutie  Divtsioii . . . 

South  Centra)  Divisiow I 

ITortk  Central  Diviaioft 1.6M 

Western  DlviiiOT 207 


North  Atlantio  Division: 

Maint) 

New  Harapfthire 

Vermont 

Msmaehiittetts 

Rbedo  iBhmd 

Cbmiecticist 

Ne^rTork 

New  Jeri^y 

PennHylvftoia 

Sonth  Atlantic  DiTloion: 

Delawuro 

Man  land 

Diairict  of  ColumWa. . 

Virjctnia 

North  Carolina 

Sovtb  CaroUna 

Geeriria 

Florida 

Sonth  Centra!  BiTisioa : 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Miaaissippi 

Texas 

Arkannas 

Oklahonia 

Korili  Central  DivisiM : 

Obto 

InAana 

HKboIs 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washini^ton 

Oregon 


231 
291 
316 


lot? 

42& 


353 
292 


147 
366 


135 
18 


54 


Gl 


Atf> 
64 


56 
215 


1891-92. 


Male. 


3,179 


387 


108 


62 

1,417 

85 

58 

442 
405 


II 

'sis 


49 


225 
231 
237 
113 
0 

loa 

4tl 


387 
410 
83 
115 
402 


167 
28 
100 


92 


Fe- 
male. 


432 

114 


80 
78 
182 


30 


189^-03. 


Male. 


8^225 


3,483 
1,123 

804 
2,251 

564 


143 

27 

63 

1,468 

67 

84 

474 

440 

719 

17 
320 


370 
115 
138 
110 
55 

63 
21« 
312 
289 


30 


191 
649 


431 

478 
45 
109 
872 

0 
211 

36 
131 

71 
115 


Fe- 

male. 


104 

0 

83 

455 

340 


SI 
88 

7 
80 
186 

0 
40 
24 
73 
34 
60 


1893-94. 


Malo. 


ao86 


3,501 
1.536 

887 
2  009 

503 


Fe- 
male. 


137 

54 

59 

1.564 

68 

78 

479 

428 

723 

10 
333 


153 

486 

85 

80 

104 
218 

213 
810 


23 
185 


414 
376 
10 
100 
333 

53 
232 

37 
112 

10 
149 


104 
40 
63 
477 
357 


23 

106 

4 

77 
196 

48 
49 
14 
46 
10 
90 


1834-a5. 


Male. 

Fo- 
malo. 

9,298 

1,059 

a.  416 

1,850 

1, 171 

2.281 

574 


191 
78 
64 

1.514 
68 
12» 
488 
412 
478 

22 
357 

60 
450 
210 
541 
110 

91 

129 
235 
2S3 
368 
128 
28 


04 

4S7 

405 

18 
01 
348 

35 
248 
23 
81 
33 
154 


140 
48 
147 
472 

252 


19 
0 
58 
32 
22 
0 
0 
0 

7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
41 

43 

4 
2 
0 
72 
26 

0 

69 

17 

21 

111 

6 

51 

194 

41 
43 
0 
49 
16 
05 
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TABL.1S  7. — Xumber  of  graduate  students  in  schools  of  technologtf  from  1890-91  to  1894-05, 


1800-91. 

1891-92. 

1802-93. 

1893-94. 

1804-95. 

State  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fo 
mule. 

Un  ited  States 

161 

27 

140 

28 

265 

48 

. 

Kortb  Atlantic  Division 

ISduth  Atlantic  DiviNion 

67 

0 

70 

0 

76 
14 
21 
40 

1 

0 
0 
0 
27 
0 

35 
17 
25 
62 

7 

27 

59 
31 
31 
70 
12 

1 
0 

South  Central  Division 

7 

]«orth  Central  DiviHion 

Western  Division 

02 
5 

1 
22 
0 
0 
U 
30 

16 

1 

18 
0 

1 
0 

37 
3 

ICorth  Atlantic  Division; 

Maino     

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
23 
0 

e 
e 
a 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
25 
0 
1 
8 
42 

0 

14 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
18 

0 

0 
11 

6 

0 
11 

3 

28 

• 

0 
0 
21 

6 
18 

If  aseachaaetts 

Khmln  Inlanil 

If  ew  York 

TUvw  JeT9ey 

Pennavlvsnia 

SonthAtlikntic  Division: 

Marjland 

Tireinia 

0 

0 

West  Virginia 

Vorth  Carolina 

0 

0 
12 
5 

4 
0 

0 
22 

8 
10 

0 
0 

14 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
0 
15 

0 

6 

0 
14 
8 
3 
0 

8 
10 

10 
7 
0 

4 
14 

7 

3 
11 

0 

0 
12 
B 

4 
6 

0 
28 
U 
7 
2 
7 
13 

12 

Sooth  Central  Division : 

Keniucky 

Alatmina 

7 
4 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 

1 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

UissiHSippi 

l^exM 

Arkansas 

2forth  Central  Divisioa: 

Ohio  

o'      « 

Indiana 

23 

37 

0 

10 
5 

0 

Miehigan         

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Smith  Dakota 

2 

e 

0 

1 

0 
0 

Kansas 

17 

Western  Division: 

Colorado 

Arisona 

TTtah  .    . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada 

Idabo 

1 



::::::::::::: 

WaabingUm 

1 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0            0 

Oregon?. 

ft )      t 

0 

0 

0            0 
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Table  8. — Total  numher  of  students  in  schools  of  technology  from  1890-91  to  1S94''95, 


1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1892-94. 

1894-95. 

Stato  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

United  StAtea 

10,453 

1,504 

11,900 

1,957 

12,031 

1,865 

Korth  Atlantic  DlTuion 

South  Atlantic  Division 

3,326 

68 

3,657 

92 

3.964 
1.244 
1.711 
2,516 
1,018 

124 

540 
450 

4,022 
2,194 
1,818 
3,015 
851 

79 
363 
997 
394 

2 
10 

0 
46 
13 
20 

0 

0 
33 

6 
0 

3,778 
2.282 
2,151 
2,742 
1,078 

141 
133 

South  Central  Division 

417 
679 
495 

Kortli  Central  Diviaion 

Wfifltern  Diviaion 

1,997 
426 

540 
155 

2,273 
782 

589 
894 

ITorih  AUantio  Diviaion: 
^aine 

112 

1 

108 

3 

143 

27 
63 
1,401 
67 
84 
475 
786 
828 

17 
350 

2 

6 

0 

42 

28 

19 

0 

0 

29 

0 
0 

137 

54 

59 

1,582 

69 

78 

479 

763 

811 

24 

368 

194 
78 
64 
1,540 
77 
123 
483 
715 
499 

22 
395 

60 
532 
318 
678 
123 
152 

•401 
266 
634 
372 
401 
77 

216 
677 
330 
470 
434 
68 
180 
361 

78 
800 
104 
249 
122 
225 

9 

New  Hampahir6 

19 

Vermont 

62 
1.2tJ6 
29 
63 
462 
741 
601 

0 

*i 

0 
0 
0 
22 

62 

1,440 

63 

68 

442 

751 

741 

11 

0 
41 
12 
6 
0 
0 
30 

0 

0 

M  aiiiULr.hiiH<»ttii 

58 

Khode  Island 

33 

ConnAAtiCTi  t -- 

22 

New  York 

0 

New  Jersev 

0 

Pennsylvania 

0 

Bonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

7 

Maryland .  ..,-,-„ttt 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

Virginia 

851 

0 

316 

0 

401 
115 
130 
140 
85 

271 
240 
513 
293 
335 
59 

167 
758 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

315 
3 
10 
0 
183 
73 

0 
83 

433 
229 
886 
121 
133 

280 
252 
543 
313 
375 
55 

193 
730 
611 
424 
497 
48 
165 
347 

78 
264 

67 
171 

67 
204 

0 
19 
0 
0 
54 

118 
4 
6 
0 

180 
55 

0 
87 

439 
24 

117 
13 

108 

209 

61 
56 
20 
78 
43 
127 

0 

North  Carolina 

77 

South  Carolina 

0 

Georgia 

0 

Florida  ...-^--ttt t-».-- 

166 

0 

110 

0 

49 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

125 

Alabama 

284 

525 
316 

0 
8 
0 

255 

673 

831 

376 

38 

100 
705 

0 
13 

0 

180 

34 

0 
101 

5 

Missisaippi 

7 

Tf^XRII           »,r-- 

0 

ArkanflHS » ....r- 

213 

Oklahoma 

67 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio     

103 
002 

0 
91 

0 

Indiana 

77 

Illinois 

91 

Michigan                

390 
331 

35 
94 

395 
446 
60 
165 
402 

28 
101 

63 
114 
182 

434 
615 
71 
185 
386 

5 
241 

80 
240 
170 
187 

05 

2i 
105 

12 
118 
201 

3 
44 

29 
126 
60 
95 
100 

26 

JxiVt2k 

122 

North  Dakota 

IS 

Sonth  Dakota 

205 
860 

105 
215 

187 

Kansflfi  ......,.........,-- 

211 

Western  Division: 

Montnna. -rr-* 

70 

Colorado 

164 
48 
100 

64 
24 
33 

188 
95 
209 

45 
89 
87 

66 

New  Mexico 

57 

Utah 

111 

Waahinirton 

64 

Oregon .---- 

108 

44 

130 
160 

78 
145 

127 

CalnbrniA 
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Tadlk  9. —  Volumes  in  Uhranes  of  schools  of  itchnology  from  ISOI-OJ  to  1S04-95, 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Xorth  Atlantio  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
Sontli  Central  Division  . . 
Korth  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


l^orth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

l^ew  Hampsbiro , 

Vermont 

Hassachuset  ts 

Bliode  Island 

Connecticat 

Kew  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division  : 

Delaware 

Maryland ............. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

8oath  Dakota 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana » 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 


1891-82. 


1893-03. 


338, 481 


202, 7U 
65, 421 
20,817 
62,807 
10  722 


7,37i 


11,000 

41, 590 
1,000 
1,750 

38,000 
7,000 

95,000 

221 
32, 500 


12,600 
1,200 
5,000 
4,000 

2,000 
8.977 
6,313 
4,500 
6,000 
1,027 

1,500 
11, 748 


24,080 
9,300 
1,154 
2,855 

12,170 


5,918 
1,451 
1,800 


1,553 


391, 282 


222,394 
67,461 
29,421 
66,701 
13,305 


8,110 

0 

11,500 

43,836 

1,500 

1,780 

40,000 

7,500 

108, 108 

261 
33,550 


13,500 
1,500 
5,000 
3,650 

2,284 

8,177 
6,585 
4,500 
6,670 
1,203 

1,500 
12,000 


26,283 
10,853 
1,326 
8,095 
13,644 

55 
6,344 
1,856 
1,900 
1,200 
1,950 


1803-94. 


426, 054 


239, 430 
58,702 
29, 621 
81.656 
17,545 


9,200 

3,300 

12,000 

62,818 

2,630 

1,800 

41,062 

7,800 

108,920 

281 
84,389 


15, 600 
1,312 
5,500 
1, 020 

2,363 
8,898 
6.521 
4,500 
6,134 
1,205 

1.600 
12,918 
10,000 
26.772 
10,381 
1,452 
8,771 
14.862 

560 
7,555 
2,197 
2,403 
2.852 
1,978 


1894-95. 


446,681 


240,093 
00,108 
31,794 
03.809 
20.277 


9,782 
3,607 

12,500 

67.631 
4,630 
1.840 

44,703 
9,100 

07,000 

293 

86,350 

75 

12,675 

2.520 

0,500 

1,005 

2,500 
9,939 
6.508 
4.500 
6.241 
2,007 

1,500 
13,035 
15.000 
29,383 
11.000 
2,095 
8,040 
17,000 

1.80 
8.0O 
2,32 
2,82 
2.85 
2,47 
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Table  10. —  Value  of  sdentijio  apparatus  of  achooh  of  icnhnology  from  1891-92  to  1894-95, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Iforth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Divinion  . 
South  CfUtral  Division  .. 
Korth  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Division 


l^orth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

l^ew  Hampshire 

MaHsachueetts 

,     Kb  I  xle  Island 

Conne  tieut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pounsylvania  

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland  

DiHtrict  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

^^     Alabama 

^     MisHissippi 

Texas 

Arkauaas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

^      Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kannaa 

Wentem  Division : 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Maxioo 

Utah 

WaNhington 

Oregon 


1891-92. 


$123, 183 


48.000 
*28i*877 

'"'moo' 


6,900 
46,' 666" 


15, 000 

30,000 
65,500 
68,050 
49,368 


13,7r2 
60.000 


250,646 


50,000 
20,188 
26,000 


27,000 


1802-83. 


$2,474,493 


1893-84. 


$3,135,566 


,147,711 
176, 400 
243.989 
754,450 
151,943 


1, 180. 741 
180,235 
278. 914 

1,206,138 
229,538 


74,000 

22.500 
304,211 

18,000 

8,000 

525.000 

51,000 
145.000 

6,900 
20,000 


55,500 
14,000 
40,00(> 
25,000 
15,000 

37,692 
61,730 
65,050 
33,825 
29,000 
16,492 

50,000 
171,000 


245,436 
104,889 
24,000 
29.125 
130,000 


52,000 
25.296 
33,000 
14,677 
27,070 


34.400 

2.5,505 
337, 159 

82,000 

4,000 

529,677 

53.000 
165,000 

6,900 
21,685 


62,000 
14,400 
45.000 
25,000 
5,260 

42,755 
64,100 
8U,065 
85, 039 
26.365 
30,000 

60,000 
225.000 
600.000 
168,424 
104.889 
27,500 
82.S25 
166,000 

6,300 
110,000 
28,196 
40.000 
16.918 
29,125 


1894-95. 


$3,291,942 


1,111,873 
1011,500 
272,501 

1,470.925 
240, 143 


35,000 
11,000 

376, 196 

35,000 

5.0U0 

529, 677 
55,000 
€5,000 

7,000 
29,000 

2.000 
83,500 

2,000 
3U,  000 
8.5,000 

6,U00 

46,000 
86.0()0 
18,055 
73.946 
30,000 
18.500 

60,000 
299,000 
568,000 
245. 5H9 
110,000 
15.500 
29,000 
143, 836 

10,000 
96.453 
28,190 
85,000 
85.000 
85.500 
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T4Bi£  11. — Value  of  ffr^uud»  and  buildings  of  tchooU  of  teeknologjf  from  lSOl-92  to 

1894-93. 


State  or  Territory. 


rnited  State*  . 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


1803-94. 


910. 687, 870     $11. 893. 850     $12, 230. 734 


1894-95. 


Horth  Atlantic  Dhriaion. 
Soath  Atlantic  llivininn.. 
Soatb  Central  Di  vUiua . . . 
Kftrth  Ccntntl  DrriHiun  ., 
'Western  Division  


Horth  Atlanthe  Division: 

Maine 

l«ew  Haai]»aliire 

Vermont- 

lI;iasachiMett« 

Rhotie  Ifllaaid 

Connec'tient 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

PennaylTaMia 

8o«th  AtUntic  IMviaion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Tir^inii» 

North  CAn>lina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georeia 

Tlunda 

BMith  Central  IlWiaioD  : 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

MiiMiiBaippl 

Texas 

Arkanaaa 

Oklabonta 

Kotth  Ceutrvl  Dlriaion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Kanaaa 

'Weatoru  DiviaiMi: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 


$122.  G:{8 


197.000 


.|      1,088^922 


-I 


75,000 


13,800 


a7o,ooo 


43,000 


122, 100 
221, 2U0 
819,246 


13,000 
300v000 


409,841 


79^200 


175.000 
36,038 
86.600 


125,000 


5,«94.«17 
1,44.1.130 

975,215 
1, 958. 121 

017.387 


183. 059 

168.0110 

50.000 

1, 158. 497 

H8,5«0 

75.000 

2, 125,  Ot'O 

2«9.000 

1,580,099 

13,809 
698.990 
370.850 

80.000 
201.  280 

65.000 

43,900 

121.090 
129,490 
2:r2  600 
283.455 
195.000 
13,700 

390,900 
599,999 


ft.  884, 104 
],774.:i90 
1.047.60CI 
2. 506.  vr.i 
621,789 


9,905.041 
1, 02:).  015 
1. 292.  Til 
2.  001.  ti51 
70H.006 


416,921 
344.490 
60.900 
193.799 
19ft,  099 

8,000 
213,000 

37,873 
173,000 

59,577 
125.337 


100.830 

170.886 

50.000 

1,334.868 

00.500 

75.090 

2, 12r».  009 

207.000 

1,580.000 

13.890 
965.  135 
421,500 

01,839 
470, 2W 

65,000 

44.045 

122.212 
i:«3.090 
TH,  151 
282  155 
240.425 
35,000 

300,000 
546^000 
500,000 
427, 373 
350.600 
90.000 
124.000 
219.900 

13,000 
161.000 

73,223 
161,600 

69.329- 
143,637 


187. 750 

2l9.i:tl 

50,000 

1.752.160 

130.  (XK) 

7.1. 000 

2, 125. « 00 

2<6,0U0 

1, 200.  U4iO 

14.800 
979. 6UU 
401.001 
120. 890 
311,280 
5U.(iU0 
44.845 

325.000 
l:i5. 000 
340.1  1 
327,  ()20 
240.000 
25.000 

250. 000 
540.  OcO 
46K.U00 
4.57.  760 
40.').  1 00 
107. 501) 
1.0. 000 
245,  OUl 

15  000 
251. 181 

:8.825 
145.500 
146. 000 
111.500 
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Table  12. — State  appropriations  to  sohoola  of  technology  from  1S91-93  to  1S94-0J. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division  .. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Mnssachnectts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon  


1891-02. 


$24,500 


20,000 
16,000 
20,000 


8,000 

0,000 

20, 750 


17,055 
30.302 
45, 500 


42.500 
60,005 


25,  COO 


71,000 

6,600 

108,000 


1892-53. 


$1, 078, 224 


224. 272 
179, 500 
193,  815 
153, 195 
327, 442 


5,000 
63, 500 
18,000 
15,000 
15,  000 
10, 000 
97,772 

l.OOD 
6,000 
32, 500 
17, 500 
100.000 
22,500 

31, 749 
16, 834 
37, 157 
59, 500 
23, 575 
25,000 

SO,fO0 
75, 500 
39,989 
0 
5,000 
2,706 

15,000 
65,342 
6,100 
81,000 
157,000 
0 


1693-94. 


$1,035,523 


230,044 
146, 881 
140, 395 
311,239 
200, 004 


3,000 
38,000 
70,000 
20,000 
20, 000 
10,000 
69, 044 

0 
9,381 
32,  500 
17,500 
65,000 
22,600 

33,546 
6,976 
24, 571 
59,  500 
15,800 
0 

80,000 
54,862 
22,341 
55,000 
22,225 
77,311 


86,800 
12,400 
24,000 
67,000 
16,864 


$780, 198 


116,500 
188,530 
114,  601 
203,683 
156.884 


11,500 
0 
23,000 
60,000 
20,000 
10,000 
0 

0 
15,  COO 
48,500 
17, 500 
85,000 
22,530 

31.956 
5,011 
24,571 
24,500 
20,560 
8,003 

30,000 
51, 775 
46,278 
52,000 
18,200 
5,430 

2.500 

78,782 

9,140 

7,500 

58.062 

0 
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Table  13,— Total  income  of  BchooU  of  technology  from  1S91-02  to  1S94-05. 


SUt6  or  Territory. 


TTnited  States . 


Xorth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
Sonth  Central  Division... 
Korth  Central  Division.. 
'Western  Division 


l^orth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampsliire 

Vermont 

Masaachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennfiy  Ivania 

Bonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Misaisaippi 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Diviaion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigaa 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ulah 

Washington , 

Oregon 

California 


1801-02. 


1802-03. 


I  $1,031,267 


1,481,136 
785,809 
477, 214 
701, 270 
685,730 


$83,120 


84,140 


17,600 
*ii5,'463" 


33,445 


82,767 
82,600 
152, 121 


32,000 


140,240 


74,112 
61,060 
81,337 


134,758 
30,000 
142,260 


45,067 


73,271 

125, 503 

4,800 

358,049 

38,318 

15,890 
418, 378 

79,062 
366,065 

5,260 
400,367 


104,335 
58,000 

157,560 
26,500 
33,877 

80,782 
66,898 
100, 675 
107,280 
63,579 
58,000 

72,000 
162,502 


144,600 
154,820 
44,981 
48,110 
74,258 

33.000 
113,131 

40,122 
119,845 
218,250 

46,301 

15,000 


1803-94. 


$4, 322, 851 


1, 600, 359 
802,060 
432.550 
057,302 
440,580 


49.250 

90.580 

4,700 

489,705 

128,665 

20,000 
470, 126 

73,395 
362,930 

4,775 
422,650 


137, 600 
63.477 

122. 715 
25,600 
35. 431 

85,702 
68,517 
81,006 
103.530 
68,715 
34,000 

66,000 
219, 230 

75,000 
145,391 
148,730 

02.220 

64,040 
146, 670 


130,530 
46.977 
61,665 

102,106 
03,923 


1804-95. 


$3,798,791 


1,318.966 
855,868 
390.935 
834,381 
896,641 


63.085 
48.504 
4.850 

856,130 
87,500 
21.682 

444,105 
04,020 

199,000 

4.853 

452,786 
4,346 

124,201 
64,645 

144,450 
25,030 
35,557 

77.200 
66.060 
81.826 
09.280 
63,477 
43,008 

75,000 
160,204 
74,000 
131,853 
173,877 
87,000 
65.863 
76,584 

89,000 
122,374 
44.036 
48.068 
96,404 
47,859 
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CHAPTER  V. 
STATISTICAL  EEVIEW  OF  PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 


The  statistics  of  theological  schools  are  given  more  fully  than  those 
of  either  law  or  medicine.  This  is  to  bo  explained  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  medical  and  law  schools  so  frequently  constitute  departments  of 
universities,  in  the  use  of  whose  buildings,  gronnds,  and  funds  they  are 
allowed  to  participate;  while  according  to  the  American  idea  of  entire 
separation  of  church  and  state,  theological  schools  can  not  form  part  of 
those  universities  at  least  which  are  supported  by  State  governments. 
Although  about  one-third  of  the  theological  schools  made  no  report  as 
to  the  A^alue  of  grounds  and  buildings  and  the  amount  of  endowment 
funds,  the  remaining  schools  reported  grounds  and  buildings  to  the 
value  of  812,057,747  and  endowment  funds  to  the  amount  of  $10,083,683, 
while  benefactions  for  the  one  year  aggregated  over  $1,000,000.  The 
endowment  funds  reported  from  medical  schools  aggregated  only 
$749,992,  and  although  these  figures  are  below  the  real  amount,  it 
nevertheless  remaius  true  that  medical  schools  are  practically  without 
endowments.  From  law  schools  the  amounts  reported  were  so  small 
that  they  were  not  tabulated.  Although  medical  schools  have  such 
meager  endowments  they  own  much  valuable  property,  frequently  near 
the  center  of  large  cities.  Prom  the  schools  reported  the  value  of 
property  is  $8,130,422.  Tables  5  to  20  show  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  and  attendance  for  five  years. 

Table  1. — General  aummary  of  statistics  of  professional  and  allied  schools  for  1894-95, 


Claaa  of  schools. 

Schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Theological 

149 
72 

151 

45 

39 

9 

131 

906 
604 
3,909 
968 
317 
132 

8.050 
a  8, 050 
622,887 

5  347 

3,859 
474 

8,985 

1,598 

Law 

2,717 

Medical 

4,827 
1,2OT 

Dental 

I^harmacetitical 

1,067 

Veterinary 

155 

ll^itrse  trauilD  g.-.. 

1,498 

Total 

596 

6,830 

53, 552 

13,159 

a  65  of  those  were  women. 


M, 4 13  of  these  were  women. 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  fiaiisiics  of  schools  of  theology  for  1894-95, 


State. 


United  States. 


149 


North  Atlantic  DiviaioD . . . 
Soiitli  Atlantic  Division. . . 

South  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division . . . . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Massachosetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division  : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama :.. 

Louisiana 

Texas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

Nebraska 

Western  Division : 

Colorado 

California 


Instrnct- 


269 
03 
59 

244 
24 


Students. 


217 


8,050|1,598 


052, 


12 

27 

74 

9 


097 

957 

844 

3,172 


3 
23 
14 
25 

10 
20 

0 
6 


431 
163 
033 
501 
891 

438 
116 
168 
84 
62 
09 

484 
255 
44 

12 
49 

480 
154 
1,248 
138 
188 
261 
220 
429 
54 


201 

60 


670 
167 


663 
15 


18 
105 

43 
174 
140 
190 

78 
9 
36 
11 
22 
11 

88 

37 

8 

0 

0 

05 
30 

262 
18 
66 
63 
22 

103 
14 

7 
8 


0  ^ 

MS 

II 
1 61 

CO 


2,354 


I 


$12, 057, 747  $16, 083, 683  $1. 385, 552 


1,348 

88 

95 

806 

17 


93 
323 
332 
335 

24 


124 

4 

459 

15 

13 

27 

13 

151 

0 

5 
12 


5,089,153 
1, 507. 500 

396,800 
3,890.294 

265,000 


8, 008, 615 
1, 870, 000 

979,579 
4, 342, 489 

877,000 


90,000 
748, 553 


350,000 
1.395,000 


2,729.000 

1,541,150 

880, 450 

353,500 
735,000 
130.000 
104,000 
40,000 
145,000 

318,000 

65,000 

3,800 


2,882,123 
1.109.026 
1,212,466 

4,000 
545,000 
665,000 


262,000 
400,000 

865.000 

106,579 

8,000 


10,000 

534,000  800,000 

23, 000  10, 000 

1, 995, 000  2, 544, 635 

'^  148,200 


0 
300,000 
501,000 

66,294 
475,000 

15,000 

65,000 
200,000 


100,000 

093,710 

40, 9U 

5,000 

0 

100,000 
777,000 


1,089,807 


531,406 
108,687 
12,700 
606,000 
125,700 


20,000 
125,000 
30.000 
85,886 
110,850 
150,730 

2,117 

100,000 

1,570 


6,000 


0 
8.500 
8.800 


5,400 

68,110 
1.200 

70,280 
6,000 


420,000 
8.720 
11.601 
0,000 

700 
125,000 


i 

0 


624,238 
137,650 

53,650 
237,260 

37,009 


3,860 
63.613 
66,500 
173.374 
141,601 
175,300 

61,400 
17.550 
28,400 
8,800 
21.500 
10,000 

25,000 
26,300 
2,200 


150 

76,050 
6,000 

86,302 
6,000 
5,000 

14,000 
4,800 

35,400 
1,000 

10,000 
27,000 
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Tablk  3. — Summary  o/atatUtica  o/achoolt  of  lata  for  1894-95, 


State. 


Schools. 


United  States 

Xorth  Atlantic  Divisiuo 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

Hassachnsctts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

IHstrict  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I«ouisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Oregon  

Calffomia 


72 


Instructors. 


Profess- 
ors. 


Special 

or 

assiHtant. 


367 


138 
40 


247 


Students. 


In 
attend- 
ance. 


8,950 


2,895 
1,476 

496 
3,634 

450 


743 

105 

1,612 

345 

266 
700 
238 
62 
76 
18 
47 

38 
166 
20 
40 
73 
128 
31 

371 
221 
001 
767 
268 
315 
269 
233 
00 
100 

71 
87 
202 


Gradu- 
ating. 


2,717 


713 

478 

201 

1,238 

87 


Bound 
volumes  in 
libraries. 


140 

86 

409 


163 
77 
256 
825 
89 
84 
87 
69 
41 
47 

21 
27 
30 


188,045 


118.424 
7,300 
0,250 
61.021 
2,650 


89,000 
0,000 
58,183 
12,241 


81 
241 

79 
28 

i,*oo6 

5,300 

7 

0 
36 

10 

0 
0 

76 

6,950 

20 
4^ 

1,300 

81 
11 

1,000 

8,450 

2,400 

800 

11,465 


3,400 

10.300 

12,000 

206 

2,000 

3,000 
150 
500 
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Table  4. — Summary  of  $iaUstic$  of  tchoola  of  medtctne,  dentittry,  pharmacy,  and  for 
nuraea  and  vcterinariana,  for  1894-95* 


Professors 

snd  in- 

stmctors. 


U 


Stadents. 


I 


?3 

a 

8 


United  States 

A.— BT  CLASSES. 

Regular 

Homcopatbio 

Eclectic 

Pliy  Biomedical 

Graduate 


375 


3,029 


2,297 


Total  medical . . 

Dental 

Pharmaceutical 

Kurso  training 

Veterinary 


B.— BY  GEOOBAPHICAL 
DrVISIOKS. 


North  Atlantic. 
South  Atlantic. 
South  Central... 
Worth  Contra!.. 
Western 


C— BT  STATES  AND  CLASSES. 

Regular  medical, 

Maine 

New  Ilampshii'e 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Couuj'iiticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virpinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  .. 
Wisconsin  . 
Minnesota  . 

Iowa 

Missouri . . . 
Nebraska  . . 
Kansas 


Colorado  . . 

Orepon 

California . 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantis  Division . 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


United  States  . 


1131,666 


648 
343 
263 
1,570 
205 


321 

142 

34 

182 


31, 240 


1,072 

155 

45 

12 

280 


17,771 

1,522 

640 

73 

1,459 


,345 
409 
198 


1,564 
559 
119 


55 


21, 474 

5,242 

3,759 

291 

474 


1,413  22,887  4,827 


105 
100 
3,004 
0 


842 
266 
170 
913 
106 


10,968 
3,746 
3,089 

12,429 
1,008 


2,093 

339 

38 

1,705 
237 


129  127 
75  102 


62 
72 
33 
35 
8 
28 

39 
89 
18 
16 
9 
15 

18 1' 
09 

106 
53 
19 
50 
81 

204 
47 
16 

49 
25 

48 


321 
218 
186 
819 
122 


113  1, 666 


70 
25 
34 
3 
8 
14 

51 
47 
16 
13 
4 
11 

82 
22 
111 
48 
9 
7 

22 

82 

12 

6 

22 
15 
17 


141 
139 
189 
624 
100 
2,429 
2,035 

1,212 
451 
450 
112 
80 
353 

922 
00] 
119 
330 
152 


1,208 
266 

1,365 
766 
34 
268 
602 

1,677 
128 
47 

139 

64 

852 


321 
154 
142 
401 
54 


5,657 
2,658 
2,540 
6,361 
555 


J 17, 771 


36,5528,844 


353 


$8, 130, 422 


18.6604,106 

1,875;    463 

732     151 

87       17 

1,532 


5,3471,29" 
3,8591,067 
3, 985 1, 498 

474,    155 


13, 961  j3.  506 
4, 085  1,  016 
3, 1271  749 

14, 134  3, 275 
1, 245  298 


0 
0 
0 
51 
0 
117 
173 

50 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
2 
2 
0 

77 
19 
119 
0 
0 
24 
56 
39 
14 
16 

39 
18 
53 


341 

68 

6 

864 

110 


141 
139 
189 
076 
100 
2,546 
2,208 

1,262 
469 
450 
112 
80 
353 


149 
332 
154 


1,285 
285 

1,484 

766 

34 

292 

658 

1,716 
142 
63 

178 

82 

405 


5.998 
2,726 
2,546 
6,725 
665 


18.  GQO 


28 
30 
43 
84 
13 
550 
569 

260 
05 
91 
10 
25 

171 

157 
337 
17 


14 

279 

69 

338 

168 

3 

63 

120 

363 

34 


45 

12 

109 


1. 
652 
610 

1,445 
166 


4,196 


1749, 992  $95, 260 


85,06» 


5,  516, 574 
1,482.260 

344, 000 
8,000 

779,  588 


703, 800 

46, 192 

0 


94,200 

1,000 

0 

0 


56,071 

23,816 

5,073 


I 


1 


8, 130, 422 


749,992  05,260'  85,669 


3,326,162,  269,600'  30,260^ 
850,000,  332,000  1,000 


909,000 

2, 440,  260 

605,000 


15,000 
30,000 


12,200;  10,000 
77,192  54,000 
59, 000,     0 


43.190 

7,350 

10,761 

22,688 

1,679 


75,000 
050, 574 


20,000, 
62,000 


0 

5,000i 
6, 000 

2C0: 


2,000 

0 

2,056 


7,783 


585,000  147,600  20,000  12,285 


567,000  326,000 

75.000 '. 

100,000 1. 


20,000 

299,  000 
120, 000 


190,  000 
300,  000 


277,000 

20, 000 

448. 000 


150, 000 

130, 000 

555,  000 

35,000 


20, 000 

30, 000 

525,000 


1, 655,  574 

762,000 

•  909, 000 

1, 615, 000 
676, 000 


5, 516. 574 


6, 000:  1,  000 


0 
10,000i 
2,200 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

50,000 


5,600 


1,200 


5,000 

16,000 

0 

0 


0 
59, 000 


220, 600 

332.000 

12,200 

71.  000 

59,000 


703, 800 


0 

0 

0 

10,  000, 

i 

0 

0 

50,000 


4,000 

5,340 

0 

'i,"42i 


0 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


30,260 

1.000 

10,000 

53, 000 

0 


6,600 

1,250 

600 


0 

1,000 

1,823 

1,800 

200 

50 

300 
000 
270 

24. 118 

6,800 

10, 761 

13,222 

1,170 


94,200  56,071 
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Tablk  4.— AoMiAry 


_  af  tUtUBtieB  of  •ehooU  «/  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy ,  and  foi 
imneB  and  veterinarian;  Jer  1^9^-195— Ckmtiniied. 


1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Professors 
and  in- 
structors. 

Students. 

1 

■si 
S 

i 

ll 

1 

24 
41 
14 

13 
0 

18 

(A 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

continued. 
Homeopathic. 

19 
19 
15 

8 
2 

0 

13 

58 

1 

lis 

130 
256 

24 
17 

17 

195 
537 
16 
25 
54 
97 

18 
23 

57 

44 

0 

7 
0 

8 

35 

133 

2 

6 

10 

27 

10 
8 

170 
174 
250 

31 
17 

25 

230 

C70 

18 

?J 

124 

28 
81 

600 
48 
25 
1,143 
59 

32 
00 
61 

13 
9 

2 

46 

185 

1 

.1 

22 

1 
13 

$200,000 
290.000 
500,000 

28,000 

$40,000 

0 
0 

S,MO 
3,540 
8  600 

If  ew  York 

Pf^nnnvWania r 

Mary  land    



0 

550 

District  of  Colambia 

Slontuck  J 

0 

Oliio 

J      37 
4       82 

1,        5 
ll       14 

90,000 

300,  000 

39,2GO 

5.000 

$1,000 

300 

.Illinois 

1.100 

Michigan 

6,000 

Jd  innesota 



loTva - 

l|        5         6 
2       28         7 

I  16         4 

II  15         3 

~4  ~79       53 
2'      22       10 

1  18         0 
ll'     171        85 

2  31         7 

20, 66o!           6 

10, 000       1, 192 

0 
0 

416 

Mit»ouri 

150 

Colorfldo  ..................... 

California 

5, 000               0             0 

500 

^ 

North  Atlantic  Divinion 

South  Atlantic  Division 

4iW 
11 

17 

101 

8 
-19 

18 

~^3 

22 

2 

.272 

14 

990,  000 
28, 000 

'**459,*260 
5.000 

40, 000 

14,800 
550 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

"Weatoru  Division 

'""6,*m,"i.'666 

n           0 

0 

7,960 

500 

United  States 

'                      -| 

20     321 

155 

15 

7 

7 
6 
3 
2 

5 

0 

1.522 

353 

1,875 

463 

14 

28 

46 
24 

4 
13 

8 

14 

1,482.2C0|    46,192|     1,000 

23,816 

Ecleetie. 
New  York 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

20 

11 

27 
22 

20 
13 
11 

18 

63 

62 

209 
97 
60 
52 
43 

63 

14 

2 

15 
12 
12 

8 
7 

13 

77 

61 

224 
109 
72 
60 
50 

76 

40,  000 

60,000 

30,000 
40,000 

3,572 
0 

Georgia 

: 

0 
n 

Ohio 

800 

Illinois 

O'            n 

500 

Indiana 

I 

0 

Miasonri 

18,000 
125,000 

25, 000 

0 

200 

Nebraska 

..  1 : 

0 

California 

o!         0 

North  Atlantic  Division 

3 
1 
0 
I 

20 

n 
la 

7 

23 
U 

63 

m 

461 

63 

1 

54 
13 

77 

64 

515 

76 

14 
28 
05 
14 

46,000 

3,572 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  C^entral  Division 

Weatern  Division 

60,000 
213, 000 
25,000 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1,500 



United  States 

^ 

HZ 

4ii 

640 

83 

732 

833 
138 

582 

151 

344,000 

.:        0 

5,073 

Graduate. 
New  York 

2 

4 

7t! 

1S2 

TOO 
110 

m 
5^ 

34 
28 

12 

^~G2 
12 

624,588 
10,000 

145, 000 

0 

0 

700 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

71       03 

ing     227 
71,      &3 

n 

n 

0 

North  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

971 
562 



034, 588               0,            0 
145,000               0,            0 

700 
0 

United  States 

7 

2 
2 
3 

183;    3gii 

1.430 

74 

1, 533 

..... 

779, 588               0             0 

700 

Dtntwtry. 
MftsaachnaAtia 

12       51 
21       48 
16       60 

246 
617 
029 

J 

252 
530 
954 

59 
111 
828 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 
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Table  i. -—Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicinCf  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  for 
nurses  and  veterinarians,  for  1894-95— Continued, 


^ 

Professors 

and  in- 
structors. 

StudenU. 

1 

I 

1 

a 
§ 

1 

9 

ii 

tS  2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

C5 

C— BY  STATES  AND  CLASSES— 

continued. 

Dentistry— Continutd. 

Maryland 

2 
4 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

5 

1 
6 
2 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 

14 

iS 

350 
122 

31 
188 

130 

210 

24 

343 
124 
894 
248 
85 
76 
158 
425 

19 

12 

161 

0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 

6 
3 
27 
5 
0 
4 
5 
5 

5 
0 
8 

350 

123 

31 

188 

130 

212 

24 

349 
127 
921 
253 
35 
80 
163 
430 

24 

12 

160 

90 

26 

3 

27 

25 
55 

1 

85 

District  of  Colambia 

29;      22 
9         3 

12       16 

8,        6 

24         9 

7,        6 

30       29 
12,      10 
04       83 
15,      20 
10       1A 

Virginia 

Georgia 

1 

Kentacky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Ohio 

Indiana 

29 

220 

65 

1 

Illinois 



Micliigan 



Wisconsin 

3 
12 
25 
93 

2 

0 

38 

Minnesota 

4 
15 
47 

8 
7 
7 

14 

8 

83 

1 

5 

29 

Iowa 

Missouri 

1 

Colorado 

Wanliinctou 

California 

! 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

7 
0 
5 
21 
3 

51 
64 
39 
233 
22 

159 
84 
20 

261 
35 

1,692 
691 
364 

2,303 
192 

34 

1 

2 

55 

13 

1,726 
602 
8G0 

2,358 
205 

498 
146 

81 
632 

40 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

'1 

United  States 

45 

2 
1 

409 

^M 

5,242 

105 

5,847 

1,297 

1 

1 

Pharmacy, 
Massachusetts 

5 
19 
10 

3 
7 
4 

2 
3 

5 
9 
3 
3 

26 
6 
13 
13 
15 
16 
11 
10 
0 

4 
2 

6 

17 
7 

1 
3 
3 
0 

I 

3 
2 
0 

11 
4 

10 
6 

10 
6 

7 
6 

4 

8 
2 
5 

244 
559 
821 

119 
96 
29 
14 
11 

65 
43 
31 
29 

874 
86 

606 

107 
87 
89 
82 

252 
68 

27 
23 
107 

11 

7 

24 

0 
2 
0 
2 

0 

0 
3 
5 
0 

9 
3 
5 

1 
5 
3 
5 

4 
4 

0 

4 
8 

255 
566 
845 

119 
98 
29 
16 

" 
65 
46 
36 
29 

383 
89 

511 

108 
42 
42 
87 

256 
62 

27 
27 
110 

23 
175 
222 

49 
11 
5 
5 

4 

19 

13 

14 

3 

129 
85 

197 
29 
8 
11 

7? 

8 

4 

0 
22 

Kew  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland ....^^*^ 

District  of  Columbia 



Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 



IfOuisiana  ....r. ........ 

Texas 

..  . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 



Wisconsin  .'. 



Minnesota 

Iowa                    •  ...... 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Colorado 

T^nflhincrton 

California 

North  Ailflniic  Dirlaion 

17 
3 

34 
19 
20 
113 
12 

30 
8 
8 

rj 

10 

1, 624 
269 
168 

1,541 
157 

42 
4 

8 

39 

7 

1,666 
273 
176 

1,580 
164 

420 
74 
49 

498 
26 

South  Atlantic  Divlaion 

South  Central  Divinion 

North  Ceittna.1  Division 

Western  Division 

United  States 

39 

108 

119 

3,750 

100 

3.859 

1,007 
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Table  4. — SHmmarif  of  atatistica  of  achooU  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  for 
nureea  and  veterinarians,  for  1894-95 — Continued. 


C— BY  STATES  AND  CLABSBS— 

continaed. 

Xurte  training. 

Kaino 

Ifew  Hampshire 

Termoot 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Islan  <1 

Connecticat 

KewTork 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylyania 

Maryland 

Pistrict  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Texas 

Ohio 
Isdii 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Oregon 

Calii'ornia 

liorth  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 

United  States 


Professors 
and  in* 

stnictors. 


Students. 


2. 
83. 

6. 
19. 


5. 
1  . 
12 
0 
2 
6 
2 
5 

1 
2 


131 


3' 


0 
0 
137 
0 
10 

0 

1 


53 
4 

43 
515 

36 
123 
863 
144 
618 

105 

120 

26 

6 


150 
18 

342 

124 
58 

152 
36 
73 

21 
55 


194  2, 399 

11  257 
0  14 
96  948 
0       76 


291i3,694 


53 
4 

43 
550 

42 
123 
1,000 
144 
034 

105 

121 

26 


2,593 
258 

14 
1,044 

70 


I 


21'. 

0. 

7- 

203. 

12. 

42. 

420. 

55,. 

253. 


154 

35 

18 

9 

360 

141 

128 

56 

53 

15 

198 

63 

60 

21 

73 

21 

1,013'. 

79;. 

7- 
361. 


3,9851,498;. 
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Tabue  5,^Staii»tic3  ofprofuiionol  and  allied  BckaoU  for  five  years. 


Class. 


Schools. 


3 
§ 


lABtmctora. 


Theological. 
Law 


Preparatory . .  . 

Regular 

Homoopathic . . 

Eclectic 

Phjsiomedical. 
Graduate 


Total. 


Doutal 

Pharmaeenticfll. 
Nurse  training  . 
Veterinary 


142 
54 


141 


142 
63 


147 
07 


2 

loe 

10 
D 

a 

10 


129 


127 


149 
72 


734 
406 


855 

487 


504 


963 
621 


118 
20 


132  I      152  I      151 


2.U7 

811 

127 

34 

203 


17 

2,423 

290 

132 

30 
413 


17 

2,404 

800 

171 

84 
884 


17 

8,077 

476 

161 

62 
400 


2,912 


3.323  I  3,490 


4.105 


29 

35 

45 

31 

35 

39 

47 

66 

131 

7 

8 

9 

518 
194 


546 
216 


95 


105 


513 
261 


114 


704 


116 


906 

604 


2,738 
476 
187 
46 
462 


3.009 


068 
317 


332 


Table  G.- 


'StatUtics  of  students  and  graduaUis  ofprofesalonal  and  allied  echoola  for  five 

years. 


CUss. 


Students. 


Graduates. 


Theological . 
Law 


7,328 
5,258 


7,403 
6,073 


7,836 
0,968 


7,656 
7,311 


8,050 
8,950 


1.324 
1,727 


1,370 
1,076 


1,502 
2,471 


1,462 
2.454 


1,508 
2,717 


Preparatory 

lingular 14,538 

1,220 
780 

r/.) 
1,  5o:j 


Homeopathic  . 

Eclectic 

Physiomedical . . 
Graduate 


47  48 

15,334    18,130 
1,  272     1, 445 


570 

4J 

1.201 


773 
04 
1,292 


Total '18,160 


18, 472  1 10,  752 


44 

17,601 

1,660 

803 

92 

1,596 


18,660 

1,875 

732 

87 

1, 533 


4,303 

392 

213 

23 


0 

4,277 

339 

164 

2 


21,802   22,887 


4,031 


4,782 


Dental '  3,016 

Pharnmoeutical 2, 884 

Kurse  iniining 1,613 

Veterinary 513 


2,  985  2, 852 

4.152 

5,347 

1,012 

3,133  8.891 

3,058 

3,850 

733 

1, 862  2, 338 

2,710 

3,085 

527 

533    504 

554 

474 

176 

1,282 
706 
582 
171 


0 

4,324 

894 

178 

15 


4,011 


a  507 
827 
786 

201 


0 

4,486 

4.106 

300 

463 

205 

151 

80 

17 

13 

6, 133  '  4, 827 


a  Year  of  adoption  of  three  years'  course. 
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Tabui  7. — SUUi9iic9  of  tekooU  of  theology  for  five  yean. 


SUte. 


United  SUtas. 


Korth  AUantlo  Divtoioa. 
Sonth  AtUntio  Dirision. 
South  Central  Division ... 
ITorth  Central  Dirialon.. 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Maaaaohnaetts 

Connectieat , 

NetrYork 

Keir  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Booth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Colambia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Bonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Loalsiana 

Texas  

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lo^m 

Missoari 

Nebraska 

"Western  Division : 

Colorado 

Oregon 

California 


Schools. 


142 


S 


141 


142 


147 


140 


Instructors. 


734 


290 
107 
61 
250 

17 


0 
59 
20 
72 
20 
101 

88 
25 
17 

0 
11 

7 

15 

32 

8 

7 

4 

60 
SO 
75 

0 
24 
26 
17 
14 

6 

1 
8 

18 


I 


855 


325 

185 

80 

206 

10 


11 
65 
84 
86 
29 
100 

86 
28 
21 
14 
32 
9 

10 

40 

5 

8 


114 
77 

278 
25 


12 
67 
47 
91 
86 
116 

88 
24 
16 
11 
16 
0 

17 

47 

5 

3 

5 

67 
11 
08 

9 
24 
27 
22 
17 

8 

0 
8 

13 


108 
00 

825 
40 


166 

88 
818 


18 
82 
47 

112 
40 

107 

87 
26 
15 
0 
10 
U 

82 

45 

4 

1 


86 

14 

115 

12 


22 
18 
12 

10 

6 

24 


12 
76 
34 

106 
86 

107 

85 
18 
18 
15 
12 
7 

83 
41 

4 
1 
7 

76 
81 
04 
10 
23 
34 
24 
22 
14 

10 

"23 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  students  and  graduates  of  schools  of  theology  for  five  years. 


State. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  DirlHion ... 
North  Central  Division  . . . 
Western  Division , 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Massaohusotts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Oentral  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IJlinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. 

Minneso  ta 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Western  Division : 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Califomia 


Students. 


7,328 


2,600 
C93 

cai 

3,006 
66 


54 
413 
208 
719 
381 
825 

356 
113 
106 
80 
04 
145 

317 

239 

33 

47 

25 

433 

828 

1,073 

02 
339 
171 
182 
366 

24 

2 
11 
53 


7,493 


2,655 
008 
728 

3,144 
58 


62 
450 
162 
757 
392 
832 

344 

120 

101 

72 

87 

04 

416 
165 
45 
51 
51 

464 

168 

1,287 

67 
855 
120 
207 
366 

20 

3 
0 
55 


7,836 


2,754 
884 
776 

3,353 
60 


64 
436 
176 
808 
435 


100 
176 
58 
07 


463 

204 
50 
26 
33 

462 

183 

1,400 

70 
330 
237 
817 
830 

15 

10 
2 
51 


7,658 


2,865 
017 
777 

3,034 
65 


108 
855 
466 
837 

300 
83 

184 
70 
07 


465 


10 
41 

438 
148 
1,245 
118 
314 
183 
200 
348 
31 


8,050 


2,007 
057 
844 

3,172 
80 


78 
431 
163 
033 
501 
801 


116 
108 
84 
52 
00 

484 
265 
44 

12 
40 

480 
154 
1,248 
138 
188 
261 
220 
429 
54 

20 


Graduates. 


1.324 


555 
130 

67 
553 

19 


0 
77 
62 
150 
104 
144 

47 

11 

86 

1 

10 
16 


33 
6 
0 

1 

04 
12 
234 
14 
53 
50 
27 
66 
8 

2 
0 

17 


1,370 


594 
138 


543 

7 


14 
105 

46 
140 

08 
191 

43 

14 
29 

0 
43 

9 

58 
22 
6 
0 
2 

84 

24 

229 

7 

42 

22 

35 

98 

2 

0 
0 

7 


1.502 


614 

117 

117 

641 

13 


18 
72 
52 
109 
101 
202 

45 
8 

33 
0 

22 
9 

64 

48 

6 

0 

0 

114 
18 
258 
8 
63 
64 
41 
85 
0 

1 

0 

12 


1,462 


654 
158 
99 
545 
6 


10 
107 

54 
177 
121 
185 

75 
6 

42 
8 

16 

12 

69 
82 
5 
1 
2 

93 

19 

249 

4 
89 
47 
17 
60 

8 


1.508 


670 
167 

83 
663 

16 


18 
105 

43 
174 
140 
100 

78 
9 
36 
11 
22 
11 

88 
87 
8 
0 
0 

05 
30 

26S 
18 
66 
63 
22 

103 
14 
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Table  9. — 8tatiBtic$  of  BchooU  of  law  for  five  yearn. 


State. 


United  Statea. 


North  Atlantic  DiTiaion. 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Central  Diviaion.. 
Xorth  Central  Diviaion.. 
Weatern  Diviaion 


Korth  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Haaaaohnaetta 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennaylvania 

South  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Maryland 

Diatrict  of  Columbia. . 

Tirginia , 

Weat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Diviaion: 

Kentucicy 

Tenneaaee 

Alabama 

Hiaaiaaippi 

Louiaiana 

Texaa 

Arkansaa 

North  Central  Diviaion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoia 

Michigan 

Wiaconain 

Minneaota 

Iowa 

Hiasonri 

Nebraaka 

Kansaa 

Weatern  Diviaion : 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Califomia 


Schoola. 


54 


58 


67 


72 


Inatmctora. 


406 


144 
64 
81 

155 
12 


14 


487 


146 
76 
47 


594 


186 
76 
61 

205 
76 


621 


604 


190 
91 
45 

228 
67 


178 
85 
63 

228 
65 


35 
32 
103 
20 

14 
42 
7 
2 
6 
1 
19 

8 
10 
3 
5 
5 
4 
6 

40 
11 
43 
89 
11 
18 
23 
23 
13 
7 

48 

18 
6 


84 
82 
88 
23 

15 
88 
7 
9 
6 
1 
16 

8 

25 
8 
6 

6 
6 

6 

41 
18 
43 

84 
9 
17 
U 
20 
17 
7 

41 
18 
6 
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Table  10. — Statistics  of  students  and  graduates  of  law  schools  for  five  years. 


State. 


Students. 


Gradaates. 


UnlteiiSUtee.. 


Korth  Atiantlc  DivieioA. 
South  AtlanUo  PivlBion . 
South  Ceutral  BiTiaion . . 
Korth  Central  Diriaion . . 
Weatem  Division 


North  Atlantio  Diyision: 

Massachusetts 

Gonnectieat 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland , 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia , 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Miasisslppl 

Lottiaiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Colorado 


5,252 


1,784 
1,158 

360 
1,815 

126 


474 

116 

1,001 

193 

100 
747 
190 
25 
35 
42 
19 

29 

124 
80 
23 
57 
78 


153 
132 
224 
587 
118 
178 
198 
156 


71 


6,073 


6,968 


7, 311 


8,950 


1.727 


1,976 


2.471 


2,454 


2,158 
1,263 

854 
2,146 

152 


2,533 
1,294 

394 
2,477 

270 


2,597 
1,372 

445 
2,514 

383 


1,475 
496 

3,634 
450 


390 
895 
166 
744 
82 


471 
498 

177 

800 

35 


710 

484 

192 

1,031 

54 


576 
155 
,220 
207 

100 
840 
197 
26 
55 
31 
14 

40 
126 
19 
21 
48 
92 
8 

224 
144 
338 
648 
127 
242 
208 
136 

"79 


Orecou  . 
Calilbmla. 


613 

171 

,481 

268 

192 
742 
212 
22 
61 
15 
50 

40 
142 
30 
23 
67 
77 
25 

234 
149 
414 
701 
166 
277 
254 
144 
58 
85 

78 
71 
121 


611 

188 

1,508 

290 


739 

230 

47 

76 

6 

42 

145 
18 
20 
76 

108 
31 


112 
410 
668 
163 
316 
166 
176 
65 
79 

95 
88 
205 


743 

196 

1,612 

346 

266 
769 
238 
62 
75 
18 
47 

38 
166 
20 
40 
73 
128 
81 

871 
221 
091 
767 
268 
315 
269 
233 
99 
100 

71 
87 
292 


86 
55 

199 
50 

22 
287 
54 


4 
11 
17 

12 
72 
20 
10 
25 
26 
1 

87 
40 
89 
279 
62 
49 
63 
46 


117 
43 

248 
«3 

22 

376 
46 
19 
7 
10 
13 

17 
80 
14 
13 
20 
31 
2 

100 
45 
93 

290 
52 
56 
85 
50 


29 


114 
81 

443 
72 

64 
295 
68 
13 
10 
7 
42 

20 
76 
14 
13 
25 
84 
10 

116 
44 

156 
362 
89 
83 
86 
25 
28 
42 

6 
25 
23 


664 
484 
208 
995 

83 


136 
72 

413 
64 

73 
251 
60 
23 
46 
6 
25 

96 
74 
16 
12 
84 
85 
11 

144 

86 
124 
800 
81 
103 
110 
25 
25 
42 

26 

28 


2,717 

713 

478 

201 

1,238 

87 


140 
86 

400 
78 

81 
241 

79 

28 
7 
6 

88 

19 
76 


44 

31 
11 

1C3 
77 
256 
325 
89 
84 
87 
69 
41 
47 

21 
27 
39 
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Table  11,— 8tati$tic8  of  regular  idiooU  of  medidm^  for  five  foar$. 


State. 


Schools. 


Instmoton. 


United  States. 


Korih  Atlantio  Birisioa . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Oontral  Division .. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Wostem  Division 


North  AUantic  Division : 

Maioe 

New  Hampahiro 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  AtlaDtio  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia  . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Loaisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

'SViscousin , 

Minnesota 

Iow» — 

Missouri , 

Nebraska 


Western  Division: 

Colorado 

Oregon 

CalUbmia 


91 


109 


113 


2,147 


2,423 


2,494 


8,077 


2,738 


383 
204 
812 

159 


815 
294 
341 
890 
188 


705 
807 
394 
1,007 
181 


906 


1,214 
201 


642 
873 
838 
1,229 
178 


8 
14 
21 
90 
20 
315 
221 

91 
00 
80 
7 
9 
56 

49 
78 
14 
31 
15 
17 

187 
59 

157 
76 


44 

50 

201 

38 


8 
15 
26 
84 
24 
400 
258 

116 

88 
27 
8 
16 


80 
81 
14 
29 
14 
23 

144 

62 
195 
133 


49 
51 
211 
45 


IS 
14 
S3 
82 
28 
882 
245 

105 
106 

34 
8 

16 


82 
117 
20 
44 

16 
15 

190 

64 

209 

106 


55 
52 
284 
47 


13 
18 
25 

151 
26 

892 


161 
112 
56 
16 
16 
45 


22 
42 
16 
23 

240 
93 
192 
106 
23 
69 
103 
318 
53 
28 

81 
40 
80 


38 

18 
25 

119 
26 

256 
177 

183 
97 
67 
18 
16 
42 

90 

136 
34 
29 
13 
26 

288 

81 
217 
101 
28 
67 
103 
286 
59 
22 

71 
40 
65 
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Table  12.— Statistics  of  students  and  graduates  of  regular  schools  of  medUsiue  for  Jiv€ 

years. 


State. 


United  States.. 


14,538 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atbmtio  Diyision. 
South  Central  Bi vision. . 
Korth  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


Korth  AiUntio  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania , 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Micliigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Caluomia 


Students. 


15,384 


5,002 
2,005 
2,802 
4,239 
400 


00 

88 

212 


2,593 
1,642 

043 
424 
361 
48 
66 


1,205 
058 
148 


02 

037 

190 

1,125 

625 


150 
266 


67 


100 
45 

246 


16,130 


6,035 
2,244 
3,094 
4,507 
454 


00 

104 

196 

479 

72 

2,328 

1,758 

1,186 

402 

203 

62 

60 

341 

1,832 

1,009 

181 

396 

24 

112 

701 

246 

1,254 

730 


170 

807 

1,008 

82 


103 
44 

807 


6,182 
2,192 
3,048 
5,220 
479 


97 
112 
198 
545 
76 
2.287 
1.867 

1,111 

423 

222 

49 

70 

317 

1,342 

1,060 

139 

407 

25 

75 

867 

238 

1,886 

707 


203 

346 

1,394 

88 


108 

68 

813 


17,001 


5,622 
2,464 
3,084 
5,843 
588 


116 
135 
190 
688 
78 
2,349 
2,066 

1,183 
486 
822 
09 
70 
304 

1,295 

1,106 

102 

382 

127 

72 

901 
261 

1.416 

798 

80 

253 

670 

1.350 
121 
46 

160 

62 

376 


18,660 


5,998 
2,726 
2,540 
6.725 
666 


141 
139 
189 
675 
100 
2,640 
2.208 

1.262 
409 
450 
112 
80 
353 

922 
903 
149 
332 
154 


1,285 
285 

1.484 

766 

84 

292 

058 

1,716 
142 
63 

178 
82 
405 


Graduates. 


4,303 


1,373 
604 
083 

1,257 
80 


29 
84 
49 
85 
15 
718 
443 


92 

28 

6 

18 

172 

453 
364 
89 
105 


22 

825 

69 

821 

168 


21 

60 

286 

10 


4,2n 


1,280 

613 

1,043 

1,247 

04 


20 
25 
60 
109 
22 
604 
441 

343 

72 

41 

8 

12 

137 

496 
384 

85 

101 

3 

25 

201 

79 

290 

202 


28 

73 

360 

14 


4.324 


1.246 

668 

1,089 

1,238 

93 


21 
81 
61 
08 
16 
671 
458 

850 
82 
63 
10 
12 

142 

630 

308 

83 

06 

2 

21 

182 

46 

847 

144 


43 

63 

411 

12 


4,486 


1.266 

609 

1,271 

1,241 

100 


26 
20 
64 
166 
15 
486 
400 

266 
106 
66 
14 
10 
128 

622 

488 
84 

107 
6 
14 

106 

78 

858 

170 

2 

46 

116 

247 

10 

7 


12 


4,106 


1,823 
662 
610 

1.446 
166 


28 
80 
48 
84 
13 
656 
560 

260 
05 
01 
10 
25 

171 

157 
337 
17 
70 
6 
14 

279 


168 
8 
68 
120 
863 
84 
8 

45 
12 
100 
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Table  13. — SiaiiaticB  of  homeopaihio  schools  of  medicine  for  fire  years. 


State. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 
Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Illinois , 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

'Western  Division: 

Colorado 

California 


Schools. 


14 


14 


10 


19 


20 


Instructors. 


311 


122 


168 
21 


21 


299 


132 


148 
10 


390 


135 
29 


203 
23 


478 


134 
89 
18 

261 
26 


476 


182 
32 
18 

250 


89 
69 
26 

29 

10 

18 

43 

132 
10 
14 
15 
47 


20 


43 
60 
29 

21 

11 

18 

50 
140 
6 
14 
11 
85 

20 
18 


Table  14. — Staiisiics  of  students  and  graduates  of  homeopathic  schools  of  medicine. 


StndenU. 

Graduates. 

State. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

^ 

i 

1 

1-1 

1 

United  SUtes 

1,220 

1,272 

1,445 

1.666 

1,875 

392 

339 

894 

300 

468 

North  Atkntio  Division 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

516 

540 

580 
29 

595 
44 

17 
958 
52 

600 

48 

25 

1,143 

59 

140 

131 

154 

2 



140 

10 

2 

231 

7 

158 
22 

Sonth  Central  Division 



2 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

672 
32 

692 
81 

789 
47 

248 
4 

197 
11 

230 

8 

272 
14 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Massachusetts 

109 
186 
221 

133 
169 
247 

156 
171 
253 

29 

131 
183 
281 

29 

15 

17 

178 
575 
25 
17 
66 
97 

170 
174 
256 

81 
17 

25 

230 
670 
18 
31 
70 
124 

28 
81 

27 
53 
60 

24 
43 
64 

41 
86 
77 

2 

15 
57 
68 

12 
7 

2 

47 
137 
0 
2 
15 
21 

82 

New  York 

60 

Pennsylvania 

61 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Mftrylftpil 

13 

District  of  Columbia 



9 

Sonth  Central  Division : 
Kentucky 

2 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

124 
353 
71 
16 
44 
64 

146 
317 
82 
24 
57 
66 

154 
S79 
74 
24 
67 
91 

37 

150 

18 

4 
17 
22 

45 
115 

18 
4 
8 

12 

40 

122 

20 

4 
23 
21 

46 

liUoois 

185 

Michigan 

1 

Minnesota 

2 

Iowa 

16 

Missouri 

22 

Western  Division: 

Colorado 

1 

California 

32 

31 

47 

52 

4 

11 

8 

7 

13 
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Tablb  15. — Stmtiatics  of  fcho^U  of  dmtisiry  for  fire  yrars,^ 


State. 


Schools. 


Iiistmct4)rs. 


United  Statoa. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantie  Divlition . 
South  Central  Division .. 
ITorth  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


lHoTtlk  Atlantic  Division : 

MassauhosettB 

NewYoi* 

PeaBsyl  vanla 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Teuiesftee 

Alabama 

ITorth  Central  Divisioa: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michi^san 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

loTra 

MisAOu  1 1 

Western  DivifiioB: 

Colorado. 


Washington  . 
CaUfornTa.... 


27 


26 


20 


45 


518 


513 


163 
84 
M 

190 
45 


139 
85 
47 

241 
S4 


135 
74 

38 


2 

2  ' 
3 

a 

4 
1 

a 

i; 

8 

1 

5 
1 
6 
2 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1 


11 


34 


15 

23 

111 

11 


23 


11 
12 
110 
29 


13 


23 


794 


968 


193 

149 

50 

353 
49 


210 
148 
69 
494 

57 


60 
39 
91 

67 
56 
U 
16 

14 
34 

12 

18 

16 

169 


19 

20 
75 


40 


63 
69 
78 

57 
51 
12 


14 
33 
12 

65 
22 

177 
35 
24 
18 
23 

130 

9 
12 
36 
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Table  16. — Stati^iicM  o/ttudentt  and  graduates  of  schools  of  dentistry  for  fire  years. 


SUto. 


United  SteUiS. 


Korth  Atlantic  Dirislon. 
South  Atlaotle  Divinion . 
South  Central  DiviMinn.. 
Korth  UciitTAl  DiviBlon.. 
WestMu  DivUioD 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

If  aasachaautta 

New  York 

PennHylrania 

South  Atlantic  DiTieion: 

Marvland 

Bbtrict  of  Columbia. 

Virifinia 

Georgia. 

South  Centna  Dirision : 

Kentucky 

Tcnneaaeo 

AUbain* 

North  Central  Diviakn : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnola 

Michlgsn 

Wi^conain 

lllnneaota 

Iowa 

Uisaouri 

Weatom  Divieion: 

Cialorado 

WoahinKton 

California 


Studeoto. 


3,010 


1,174 
413 

1.061 
75 


2.086 


1,031 

aoe 

200 
1  251 

lot 


114 
283 
777 


387 
26 


133 

140 


208 

80 

227 

133 


87 
184 
107 

U 

"ii' 


1«1 
272 
908 

810 
88 


07 

133 


145 


437 
188 


&3 
184 
162 

12 

"si 


2, 852     4, 152     5, 847 


1,066 
324 
194 

1,141 
128 


180 
2«< 
508 

231 
89 


46 

140 


121 
06 
505 
110 


01 
IM 
143 

14 


Hi 


1,312  1,726 
648  I  602 
286  '      366 

1, 860  2, 356 
151         205 


225 
204 
792 

201 
81 
22 

140 

02 
167 
27 

182 
106 
8:t3 
223 


44 

151 
331 

18 


133 


252 
520 
964 

360 
123 
31 
188 

130 

212 

24 

340 
127 
921 
263 
86 
80 
163 


24 

12 

169 


Graduates. 


1,012 


421 
147 

78 
815 

21 


1,282 


420 
192 
108 
624 
2) 


(507 


US 
45 
21 

200 
33 


44 
86 

202 

140 

7 


16 


20 

fa 

324 

175 
17 


88 
65 
196 


24 


47 
066 


a36 
9 


sn 


1,207 


317 
127 

43 
360 

21 


49 

02 

206 


15 
o3 
104 

63 


12 
a6 
«7 


80 

9 

31 
8 

38 
2.J 
140 
65 


18 


498 
146 

81 
632 

40 


60 

111 
328 

90 
26 
3 
27 

25 
55 

1 


29 
220 
05 
3 
12 
25 


2 
0 

38 


m  Yoar  of  adoption  of  cooxae  of  three  yean. 
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Table  17. — Statistics  of  schools  of  pJiarmacy  for  five  years. 


State. 


United  Statoa. 


Korth  Atlantic  Diriaion. 
8oath  Atlaotic  Division . 
Scmth  Central  Division .. 
Nortli  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

District  of  Colambia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  ....... 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Colorado 

Washington 

Califomla 


Schools. 


81 


35 


Instructors. 


194 


13 


10 


216 


204 


53 
15 
34 
101 
10 


12 


10 


64 
16 
33 
147 
14 


10 


61 
26 
82 
150 
14 


11 
36 
14 


4 
13 


13 
14 
5 


80 
7 
10 
22 
24 
5 
16 
16 
11 


10 


817 


64 
27 


170 
22 


11 
36 
17 

4 
10 
7 


4 
12 
5 
3 

37 
7 
23 
21 
20 
17 
17 
16 
13 

7 
4 
11 
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Table  Id,-^  StaitBtics  ofetudtnts  and  graduated  of  schools  of  pharmacy  for  five  years. 


SUte. 


United  SUtes  . 


North  Atlantic  DiTision. 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Korth  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maasachnsetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Texas  

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiiicousiu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kftnitfl^i • 

'Wostcm  Division: 

Colorado 

Washington 

California 


Students. 


8 
8 


!,  884  3, 133  '  3. 394 


3,656 


1.34C  I  1.390 

205  !  208 

188  I  157 

1,029  1,275 

110  103 


1,459 
207 
165 

1,443 
120 


1,489 
253 
169 

1,635 
112 


270  I 
425 
651  I 

125 
55 


279 

425 
086 

135 
73 


272 

455 
732 

120 
87 


124 
31 


101 
65 

421 

91 

56 

4 

01 

194 
86 

13 

'i03 


100 
70 

584 

81 

64 

6 

77 

246 
47 


103 


254 
537 


127 
97 
16 
13 


3,850 


1,666 
273 

176 

1,580 

164 


255 
566 
845 

110 
98 
29 
16 


151 

88 
611 
109 

65 
3 

75 
284 

57 

17 


103 


97 ; 

40  I 
32 


85 
690 

78 

42 
4 

71 
250 

55 

17 


05 


11 

65 
40 
36 
29 

383 
80 

511 

108 
42 
42 
87 

250 
62 

27 

27 
110 


Graduates. 


733 


870 
63 
43 

248 
19 


27 
166 
187 

80 
22 


796    827 


60 

40 

314 

0 


26 
142 
215 


20 


24, 


35 
21 
124 
81 
15 
1 
13 
62 
12 


15 


36 
321 
37 


23 
151 
194 

43 
22 


0  I 
10  , 


37 
22 
136 
27 
14 

1 

15 
63 

0 


33 


415 
68 
45 

426 
34 


17 
194 
204 


32 


118 
30 
138 
31 
12 
1 
9 
69 
12 


1,067 


420 
74 
40 

498 
26 


23 

175 
222 

49 

11 
5 
5 


19 
13 
14 
3 

129 

35 

197 

29 

8 

11 

9 

72 

8 

4 
0 
22 
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Tablb  19. — StatiaUcB  of  schools  for  training  nurees,  for  fire  years. 


SUto. 


Schools. 


United  States . 


l^orth  Atlantic  Pirision  . 
i»uiith  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  <  entral  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division .. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maino 

New  Hampshire 

Yormont 

Mas'kachnRetts 

Rhode  iHland 

Conuecticnt 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Yirgluia 

G*orgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Texas 

North  Ci:ntral  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

WisconHin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MisMOiirl 

Western  Division: 

Oregon 

California 


34 


36 


06 


40 
4 

1 
20 

1 


1 
6 
1 
1 

19 
8 
9 

1 
2 


131 


77 
11 

1 

39 

8 


1 
1 
1 

14 
1 
2 

33 
5 

19 

3 
5 
2 

1 


5 
1 

12 
6 
2 
6 
2 
6 

1 
2 
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\ Table  20. — Statiaiics  of  students  and  graduates  of  schools  for  training  nurses,  for  five 
■  years. 


SUte. 


Students. 


United  States 1,613 


1,862 


»! 

17 

315 

3M 

43 

32 

06 

54 

559 

746 

48 

50 

2L5 

245 

North  Atlantic  Division !  1.207  |  1,498 

Sontli  Atlantic  Divittitm |        39  40 

South  Central  DiviMiun ' 

Korth  Central  Divifiiou '      2(il        274 

Western  Division 1        46  60 


l^orth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasachnsetts 

lUimlo  island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PeunAyivania 

Soath  Atlantic  DiviHion: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division : 

Texas  

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonn 

Western  Division: 

Oregon 

CalUbmiA 


18 
115 
76 


21 


32 


46 


26 
115 
65 


47 


50 


2.338 


1,749 
64 


474 
61 


354 
34 
80 

786 
78 

387 


74 
23 
140 
81 
35 
74 


47 


51 


2.710 


1,927 

90 

17 

047 

29 


27 
397 

41 

72 
873 

88 
429 

28 
67 


17 


29 


Graduates. 


3,985  I       527 


2,693  I 

2*.8 

14  ' 

1,044  I 

76  I 


53 

4 

43 

650 

42 

123 

1,000 

14( 

634 

105 

121 

26 

6 

14 

154 
18 

300 

128 
53 

198 
60 
73 

21 
65 


410 
2 


102 
13 


0 

80 
9 
25 
196 
17  I 
83  I 


13 


5R2 


474 
6 


87 
16 


8 
108 
8 
21 
212 
22 
100 


10 


7S6 


970 


Otil 

24 


113 

18 


709 

29 

8 

2  6 
19 


7 
112 
14 
12 
249 
35 
172 


24 


6 

143 

17 

12 

332 

88 

162 

13 
10 


23 

7 

100 

38 

13 
6 
0 

18 


1,498 


19 


1.013 

79 

7 

361 

38 


21 

0 

7 

203 

12 

42 

420 

65 

253 

43 
33 


35 
9 
141 
56 
15 
63 
21 
21 

8 

30 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS   OF  ENGLAND    AND    SOOT- 
LAND,  WITH  STATISTICS  FOR  1893-94.' 


Material  consulted. — Elementary  cilucaiional  laws:  England,  1S70, 1873,1876, 1801; 
Scotland,  1S7S,  1878,  1883— Annual  reports  and  regttlations  (codes). 

Great  Britian,  constitntional  monarchy;  area,  England  and  Wales,  58,186 eqnare 
miles ;  population  (estimated,  1894),  30,060,763;  Scotland,  29,820  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation, 4,123,038. 

For  previous  articles  on  edncation  in  Great  Britain,  seo  the  following: 
Detailed  yiow  of  the  educational  system  of  England.   (Report  for  1888-89,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  78-111.) 

Keligions  and  moral  training  in  public  elementary  Hchools,  England  and  Wales. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  438-457.) 

Brief  view  of  the  educational  system  with  current  statistics.     (Report  for  1S89-90, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  237-248.) 
Educational  system  of  Scotland.     (Ibid.,  pp.  187-236.) 
Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.     (Ibid.,  pp.  263-280.) 
Brief  view  of  systems  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  current  statistics  and  com- 
parison with   1876  (England),  1880  (Scotland).     (Report  for  1890-91,  Vol.  I,  pp., 
125-134.) 

Provision  for  secondary  and  for  technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.     (Ibid, 
pp.  135-150.) 
Educational  system  of  Ireland.     (Ibid.,  pp.  151-164.) 

Elementary  edncation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1892.     (Report  for  1891-82, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  97-104.) 
Technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.    (Ibid.,  pp.  105-137.) 
Elementary  education  in  Great  Britain.   (Report  for  1892-93,  Vol.  I,  pp.  203-208.) 
Religious  instruction  under  the  London  school  board.     (Report  for  1892-93,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  208-218.) 

Topical  outline:  General  educational  policy  and  $tati»tical  summary — Elementary  schools; 
relation  of  government  to;  comparative  statistics — Eenacal  of  the  agitation  respecting 
religious  instruction  in  hoard  schools  and  of  public  support  for  denominational  schools. 

A  sense  of  public  respousibility  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
masses  and  a  deep-seated  regard  for  local  independence  and  local  initia- 
tive mark  the  educational  policy  within  the  British  Empire.  It  is  the 
excess  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  principles  which  gives  special  char- 
acter to  this  policy  as  it  operates  in  Great  Britain,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  British  India  and  other  dependencies. 


'  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 
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The  feeble  beginning  in  1833  (1.  e.,  tlie  appropriation  of  8100,000  for 
school  buildings)  scarcely  foresbadowed  the  part  wbicb  the  General 
Government  was  to  take  in  the  development  of  this  interest  in  Great 
Britain.  Without  encroaching  at  all  upon  local  rights  or  assuming 
local  obligations,  it  has  become  the  organizing  power  in  elementary 
education  and  the  chief  source  of  its  support,  contributing  in  1893-94 
about  07  per  cent  of  the  income  of  elementary  schools  in  England 
and  73  per  cent  in  Scotland.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  appropriation, 
amounting  to  $10,213,800  for  England  and  to  $1,029,600  for  Scotland, 
was  the  grant  in  lieu  of  fees.  Local  taxes  (rates)  supplied  19  per  cent 
of  the  income  in  England  and  22  x^er  cent  in  Scotland,  leaving  about 
15  per  cent  derived  from  private  sources  in  the  former  division  and 
less  than  5  per  cent  in  the  latter. 

In  England,  as  yet,  only  elementary  instruction  has  been  brought 
into  the  form  of  a  system,  which  is  determined  in  its  main  features  by 
the  law  of  1870.  The  law,  passed  two  years  later  (1872),  for  Scotland 
has  a  more  extensive  range.  In  this,  secondary  schools  are  distinctly 
recognized;  moreover,  Scotch  universities  have  a  very  close  relation 
to  the  Government,  since  parliamentary  grants  provide  the  larger  part 
of  their  income.  Hence,  scholastic  institutions  of  all  grades  in  Scot- 
land have  a  basis  for  organic  union,  which  is  wanting  in  England. 
Nevertheless,  taken  in  its  full  sense,  the  word  system  must  be  consid- 
ered as  relating  only  to  the  elementary  schools  of  Scotland,  which  are 
organized  on  substantially  the  same  lines  as  those  of  England. 

The  following  summary  presents  the  principal  statistics  pertaining 
to  universities  and  elementary  schools  for  the  year  under  review: 

£ducaiional  atatiatics. 


Sources  of  informa- 
tion. 


StiUiiman'8  Year- 
Uook,  1895. 


Ofiiciul    roport, 
1894-05. 


StatoAmnn's  Y  e  a  r- 
ilouk,  1895. 


Inatiiutiona. 


OBKAT  BRITAIN. 


Date 
of  re- 
port. 


Official 

1801-95. 


report, 


1894 
1804 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 


Retrifitered 
Htiuleiits 
or  pupils. 


a  3,250 

2,839 

1!)0 

&8,390 

371 

146 

5, 2.35.  887 

266.683 

4.281 


I 


England  and  WdUt. 

UniTersities : 

Oxford  (23  rollej^efl) 

Cambridge  ( lU  colleges) 

Durham  ( I  college) 

Detached  coUefi^ca  (15) 

Uni  versify  colleges  for  women  (4) 

Bedford  CnllcKO  for  women 

Elenien tary  day  schooU 

Night  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers. 

ScoOand, 
Universities: 

Aberdeen  (1  college) 

Edinburgh  ( I  college) 

Glasgow  (looUege) 

St  Andrews  ( I  college) 

Dundee  rnlversitv  College 

Elementary  day  schools 

1  Night  schools  .* 

Training   colleges   for   elemoutory 
I      teachers. 

a  Undergraduates. 

b  Includes  690  women  and  excludes  8,3:i9  evening  students. 

rPrinciiials. 

d  Incluclcs  140  women. 

e  Includes  205  women. 


1894 
1W>4 
1-94 
1894 
1894 
1K94 
1894 
1894 


695 

d2.949 

el,  878 

193 

699,710 

67,200 
939 


Prtifessors 
or  teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

93 
03 

13 
780 

105.495 
c3,738 

($44,513,816 

50 
67 
85 
27 
19 

14,585 

6, 730,  743 

1 
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Sources  of  informa- 
tion. 


StatPHman's  Yonr- 
Book,  1895. 


report. 


Official 
1891-95. 


Official     report, 
1804-95. 


Institutiona. 


OBEAT  nitiTAiK— continnod 

Ireland. 
Universitios : 

Dablin  Uuiveraitv  (1  collego)  ... 

Belfatst,  Qiiei>n'a  College 

Cork,  Qu4*eii*ii  CollRse 

Gal  way ,  Queen's  College 

Elementary  clay  scliooU 

TraininK    colleges   for  elementary 

toacbers. 
Department  of  scionco  and  art : 

Science  schooln  and  classes 

Art  schools  and  classes ■ 


Date 
of  re- 
port. 

Kegislered 
students 
or  pupils. 

Profensors 
or  tcaebors. 

1894 

1,124 

67 

1894 

353 

20 

1894 

253 

20 

1894 

198 

17 

1894 

a  832, 821 

12,732 

1894 
1894 

673 
b  183, 120 

1894 

&  136, 324 

Expendi- 
ture. 


0. 041, 142 


03,309,008 


a  Average  number  on  rolls ;  tbo  number  of  pupiln  who  made  at  least  quo  attendance  during  tbo  year 
iraa  1,028,281. 
b  In  addition  to  pupils  in  elementary  schools  rocelTing  grants  from  the  science  and  art  department. 
^Parliamentary  grant  fur  use  in  tbo  work  of  tho  department,  1894-95. 

The  entire  proYinco  of  seeondary  instruction  is  omitted  from  the  above  table,  as 
no  summaries  for  tbis  department  are  attainable.  Recent  estimates  place  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  pursuing  secondary  studies  in  England  and  Wales  at  890,000,  including 
the  90,000  pupils  in  higher  board  schools.  In  Scotland  73  secondary  schools  (i.  e.,  30 
public  high  schools,  24  endowed  schools,  and  19  private  schools)  have  submitted  to 
tho  scheme  of  government  inspection.  The  number  presenting  candidates  for  the 
government  ''leaving  certificate^'  in  1894  was  270,  and  the  number  of  candidates 
13,173.  The  intermediate  education  board  of  Ireland,  a  public  examining  body, 
reports  6,974  students  (5,265  boys  and  1,709  girls)  as  coming  up  for  examination  in 
1894. 

ELEMENTABY  EDUCATION. 

Supervision  and  control. — In  both  divisions  of  Great  Britain,  the 
action  of  the  General  Government  with  respect  to  elementary  educa- 
tion is  directed  to  secariug  through  local  agents  sufficient  school  accom- 
modation, and  an  adequate  outcome  for  the  money  appropriated  from 
the  public  treasury.  This  action  is  exercised  through  committees  of 
the  privy  council  (education  department  for  England  and  tho  same  for 
Scotland).  The  vice-president  of  each  committee^  is  the  virtual  head 
of  the  respective  system,  Jind  represents  its  interests  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  appropriations  or  general  regulations  (codes)  are 
under  discussion.  Tho  local  managers  with  whom  the  department 
deals  are:  (1)  Elected  boards  serving  for  three  years;  (2)  private 
bodies  (churches,  coriwrations,  etc.),  whoso  schools  are  subject  to  Gov- 
ernment inspection.  Prior  to  1895  every  school  was  examined  once  a 
year  by  a  Government  inspector,  who  tested  each  class  in  the  work  of 
a  prescribed  programme,  examined  the  buildings  and  premises  with 
reference  to  specified  requirements,  and  passed  judgment  upon  the  gen- 
eral organization  and  conduct  of  the  school.  By  the  regulations  of 
1805,  schools  that  have  reached  a  certain  standard  are  now  excused 

*  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  vice-president  for  England  at  tho  date  of  tho  last 
report  issued,  was  snccooded,  in  July,  1895,  by  Sir  John  Gorst.  Tho  vico-presideut 
for  Scotland  is  Lord  Balfour,  of  Burleigh. 
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from  tho  ordeal  of  a  rigid  examinatiou;  in  place  of  this  may  be  sabsti- 
tuted  two  anunal  visits  from  the  inspector,  the  visits  to  be  made  with- 
out notice.  On  these  occasions  the  inspector  is  to  test  the  instruction 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  school,  and  from  the  notes  taken  at 
the  time  to  make  up  his  report.  The  rate  of  grant  allowed  is  deter- 
mined by  this  report.^  Thus  virtually  ends  the  system  of  "payment 
upon  results." 

For  tho  maintenance  of  the  inspection,  England  is  divided  into  ten 
districts,  each  under  a  chief  inspector.  Under  these  is  a  force  of  107 
inspectors,  45  subinspectors,  and  152  inspectors'  assistants.  There 
are  also  2  chief  inspectors  for  training  colleges,  a  special  inspector  of 
music,  a  directress  of  needlework,  and  an  inspectress  of  cookery  and 
laundry  work. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  three  districts,  each  having  a  chief  inspector. 
Under  these  are  25  inspectors,  4  subinspectors,  and  21  assistants. 

Elementary  day  schools;  accommodation^  cnrollmentj  and  average 
attendance, — By  the  combined  action  of  public  and  private  agencies, 
school  accommodation  has  been  x)rovided  in  England  for  5,873,098  chil- 
dren, 77  per  cent  of  the  total  number  3  to  14  years  of  age  both  inclu- 
sive, and  in  Scotland  for  785,207,  82  per  cent  of  the  children  5  to  14 
both  inclusive. 

For  tho  year  under  review  (1893-94)  the  total  enrollment  was  for 
England,  5,235,887,  and  for  Scotland,  099,716. 

Tho  detailed  statistics  and  comparative  views  presented  in  the 
annual  reports  include  only  the  schools  actually  inspected  during  the 
current  year,  a  number  always  a  little  below  the  total  on  tho  list. 

Tho  following  table  gives  the  principal  statistics  in  comparison  with 
the  same,  for  earlier  dates.    The  date  selected  for  England,  1876,  was 

^Tho  grant  is  composed  as  follows: 

(1)  A  fixed  grant  of  12^8.  to  lis.  (lOs.  to  lis.  Scotland)  i)cr  pupil  in  average  attend- 
ance. 

(2)  A  grant  of  Is.  to  l^s.  for  discipline  and  organization^  reckoned  on  average 
attendance. 

(3)  Various  grants  in  class  and  spacified  subjects.  In  Scotland  a  grant  of  Is.  to 
3is.  is  also  allowed,  according  to  tbo  report  on  the  general  character  of  the  instmc- 
tion  in  tho  three  elementary  subjects.  Special  grants  (£10  to  £15)  are  also  allowed 
under  specified  conditions  for  schools  in  thinly  populated  districts.  Grants  of  £1  to 
£5  are  also  allowed  in  respect  to  each  pupil  teacher  required  to  mako  up  the  mini- 
mum staff  who  i)usscs  a  specified  examination  and  of  £10  to  £15  for  each  assistant 
teacher  passing  the  examination  for  a  Government  certificate.  Tho  total  annual 
grant  to  a  school,  exclusive  of  tho  special  grants  to  schools  in  sparsely  settled  regions, 
must  not  exceed  17s.  6d.  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance  or  the  total  income  from 
all  other  sources.  In  other  words,  tho  Government  seeks  to  stimulate,  but  not  to 
replace,  local  effort. 

In  England  infant  schools  are  treated  separately,  grants  for  them  reckoned  on  tho 
basis  of  average  attendance  being: 

(1)  Fixed  grant,  7s.  to  Os.  per  capita  of  average  attendance. 

(2)  Variable  grant,  2s.,  48.,  or  Cs. 

(3)  Grant  for  singing,  Cd.  or  Is. 

(4)  Grant  for  needlework,  Is.  per  capita  of  average  attendance  of  girls. 
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marked  by  the  passage  of  the  first  amendment  to  tlie  law  of  1870,  con- 
stituting school  attendance  committees  in  districts  where  no  boards 
were  elected : 


Comparative  view  of  schools  inspected  during  the  pear  specified. 


I.  Estimated  popalatiou 

II.  Nnmber   of  schools,  day 
and  ui|;ht  (institutions 

inapocted) 

III.  Pupils: 

Accommodation     for 

day  school 

Enrollment,  day  schools 
Present   at    examina- 
tions, day  schools. . . 
Average  attendance : 

Day  schools 

NieLt  schools 

lY.  Number  of  teachers : 

Certificated 

Assistant , 

Pupil 


Studying  in    training 

colleges 

V.  Finances: 

Current  expenditures. . 
Government  grant 


England  and  Wales. 


Scotland. 


1876. 


24,244,010 


14,808 


3,426,318 
2,043,734 

2,412,211 

1, 084, 573 
40,858 

23,053 
3,173 
32,231 

3,007 

;^16, 584, 356 
7, 457, 684 


1894. 


30,060,763 


Increase 

or 
decrease. 

Per  cent.  I 
+24 


23,027       h  60.26 


6,832,944  i  +  41 
5.198,741     +115 

4,802,209     +  09 

4,225,834     +112.6 
115,530  I  +131 

50, 080     +119. 8 
26,067  I    i  721.6 


28,  730 

4.281 

$44, 513, 316 
29, 766, 300 


10.  i 

+  42.3 

+168. 43 
+209 


1880. 

1894. 

IncToaae 
or 

3,705,314 

4.123,038 

PereenL 
+  U.27 

3,005 

3,004 

602,054 
534,428 

770,244 
686,335 

+  » 
+  28.48 

470. 581 

643,458 

+  36.73 

404, 018 
14.207 

567,442 
32,934 

+  40.24 
+  13.03 

5,330 
444 

4.582 

8,706 
1,947 
3,932 

+  63.83 
+  84 
-  14.18 

892 

939 

+    5.23 

$4, 122,  879 
2.157,808 

$6, 730, 743 
4, 758, 201 

+  63.25 
+120.56 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  progress  of  elementary 
instraction  has  far  outstripped  the  growth  in  x)opnlation,  and  that  it  is 
marked  not  only  in  respect  to  the  enrollment  of  pupils,  but  in  respect 
to  conditions  which  may  be  taken  as  x^roofs  of  improvement  in  the 
system;  such  are  the  increase  in  average  attendance,  which  exceeds 
that  of  enrollment,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  adult  teachers, 
with  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  number  of  pupil  teachers.  As  the 
deficiency  of  school  provision  existing  when  the  Government  began  its 
active  efforts  is  overcome,  the  progress  of  the  system  is  necessarily  less 
decided  than  at  first,  nevertheless  the  growth  from  year  to  year  more 
than  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  population. 

Comparing  the  statistics  of  1894  with  those  of  1893,  it  appears  that  in 
England  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  year  is  estimated  at 
1.109  per  cent;  the  enrollment  shows  an  increase  of  1.41  i)er  cent;  the 
average  attendance,  an  increase  of  3.07  per  cent.  The  enrollment  was 
equivalent  to  17.29  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  Scotland,  while  the  estimated  population  shows  an  increase  over 
1893  of  0.8  per  cent,  the  enrollment  has  increased  by  3.23  per  cent  and 
the  average  attendance  by  4.53.  Here  the  enrollment  is  equivalent  to 
16.64  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  determine  the  effect  that  remission  of 
fees  (laws  of  1891,  England;  of  1889,  and  1890,  Scotland)  has  had  upon 
school  attendance. 
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As.regards  England,  it  was  noted  in  the  report  for  1892-93  that  the 
increase  iu  the  numbers  on  the  school  registers  and  the  improvement  in 
the  regularity  of  attendance,  as  compared  with  the  same  for  1891-92, 
were  nearly  as  much  maiked  among  the  older  children  as  among  the 
'^infants"  (i.  e.,  children  under  7  years  of  ago). 

Comparison  of  the  statistics  for  1893-94  with  those  of  1892-93  shows 
that  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  older  pux3ils  surpassed  that  of  the 
younger. 

The  detailed  statistics  under  this  head  are  as  follows:  The  number 
of  infants  on  the  registers  has  gone  up  from  1,813,992  to  1,830,994,  an 
increase  of  17,002  (0.94  per  cent),  and  tliat  of  older  children  from 
3,312,381  to  3,367,747,  an  increase  of  55,300  (1.67  per  cent).  The  num- 
ber of  infants  in  average  attendance  has  risen  from  1,278,798  to 
1,320,856,  an  increase  of  42,058  (3.29  per  cent),  and  that  of  older  chil- 
dren  iu  average  attendance  from  2,821^32  to  2,904,978,  an  increase  of 
83,746  (2.97  per  cent). 

In  Scotland,  where  the  school  age  is  5  to  14  (as  against  3  to  14  in  Eng- 
land), the  attendance  of  younger  children  has  never  been  large.  Here 
it  is  observed  that  the  remission  of  fees  has  increased  the  attendance 
of  children  of  earlier  years,  and  even  brought  into  school  many  who  are 
under  school  age. 

These  results  are  sufficient  to  dispel  the  fears  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  parental  interest  in  the  education  of  children  would 
decline  with  the  relief  from  fees. 

FINANCES. 

The  total  income  of  elementary  schools  (evening  included)  for  189t^94 
was,  in  England,  £9,178,178  ($44,661,014)5  in  Scotland,  £1,383,219 
($6,730,743.63),  derived  as  follows: 


Local  taxes  (rates),  boanl  srhoolH  only 

ContribiitioiiH,  dpnoniinatioDal  Bchools  chiefly 

Tuiliun  Ices  (school  im^duu) 

Govertiinent  grant,  inctudins  the  grant  in  lieu  of  fees. 
EuilowiuentH  and  other  sources 


England.       Scotland. 


^Vr  cent. 

18.78 
8.  BO 
3.48 

66.27 
2.67 

Per  cent. 

22.  47 
2.21 
2.42 

72.00 



The  total  expenditure  in  England  was  $44,513,310.45;  in  Scotland, 
$6,730,743.05. 

Fees  remitted  in  Scotland  by  laws  of  1889  and  1890  and  iu  England 
by  hiw  of  1891  may  still  be  charged  if  managers  forego  the  fee  grant 
and  parents  make  no  objection.  That  free  schools  are  generally  desired 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  England  82  i)er  cent  of  elementary 
schools  and  in  Scotland  the  entire  number  are  now  free  for  children  of 
legal  8(»hool  age — 3  to  14,  inclusive,  in  the  former;  5  to  14,  inclusive,  in 
the  latter. 
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Besides  the  proportional  part  of  the  euireiit  income  furnished  from 
local  sources,  as  shown  above,  local  managers  must  i)rovide  buildings 
and  equipments.  The  general  government  has  aided  in  this  work  by 
loans  amounting  in  England  to  £20,408,477  5s.  8d.  ($143,303,010.46),  and 
in  Scotland  to  £5,702,057  Is.  lljd.  ($27,750,503.63). 

BECENT     MOVE^IENTS    BELATITB    TO    RELIGIOUS    INSTBUCTION    AND 
TO   PUBLIC   SUPPORT  FOE  DBNOMINATIONAI^  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  in  State-aided  elementary 
schools,  and  in  general  that  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  denomina- 
tional schools,  is  again  disturbing  England. 

The  events  of  1S04  relating  to  this  periodical  agitation  were  set  forth 
in  the  Commissioner's  report  for  1802-03.  The  subject  was  reopened 
during  that  year  by  the  efforts  of  certain  members  of  the  London  school 
board  to  establish  a  religious  test  for  teachers.  The  effort  was  appar- 
ently abandoned  and  the  whole  subject  dropped  as  a  consequence  of  the 
school  board  election.  The  constitution  of  the  new  board  for  London, 
which  came  into  control  of  the  schools  in  December,  was  sufficient  proof 
that  the  endeavor  to  reopen  the  religious  controversy  was  not  supported 
by  the  electors.  The  "Progressives,"  who  oi)pose  sectarian  teaching, 
actually  polled  150,000  more  votes  than  their  opponents,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  lattdr  in  the  board  was  reduced  from  15  to  3,  and  even 
these  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  any  disturbance  of  the  "  settlement 
of  1870."  So  far  as  the  London  board  was  concerned,  the  discussions 
of  tlie  previous  year  had  centered  in  "the  test  circular  for  teachers.'' 
This  circular  explained  that  the  religious  instruction  allowed  in  board 
schools  should  be  held  to  include  "a  belief  in  God  the  Father  as  our 
Creator,  God  the  Son  as  our  Bedeemer,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  our 
Sanctifier."  It  stated,  however,  that  teachers  who  could  not  conscien- 
tiously give  the  instruction  in  that  sense  might  seek  relief  from  the 
obligation.  At  the  time  the  circular  was  issued  (March,  1804)  there 
were  8,002  teachers  under  the  board  giving  religious  instruction.  Of 
these,  5,772  .accepted  the  circular  without  protest,  G  applied  individually 
for  relief,  and  3,127  applied  collectively  through  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Teachers'  Association.  The  appeal  in  this  form  was  disregarded  by  the 
board,  but  a  second  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  signers  asking 
if  they  personally  desired  to  be  relieved  from  giving  the  religious 
instruction  in  the  sense  explained  in  the  circular.  To  this  inquiry  8 
responded  aflarmatively,  230  negatively,  while  2,886  took  no  notice  of 
the  question. 

On  account  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  teachers  in  the  last-named 
group,  the  promotion  of  one  of  the  number  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Athel- 
stan  Biley,  the  author  of  the  circular.  His  course  in  the  matter  was 
made  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  for  several  weeks  excitement 
ran  high  in  the  board  meetings  and  was  reflected  in  the  press. 
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The  eudeavor  of  Mr.  Eiley  "to  carry  on  a  private  iuquisition'"  into 
tbo  religious  opinions  of  teachers  was  lield  to  be  a  violation  of  a  rule  of 
the  board,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Tho  religious  opinions  of  tcaclicrs  arc  not  to  iufluenco  their  selection;  nomination, 
appointment;  or  promotion,  nor  are  teachers  or  candidates  for  appointment  as  teach- 
ers to  1)0  subjected  to  any  questions  with  reference  to  their  religious  belief  or  as  to 
tho  possession  or  otherwise  of  certificates  which  might  bo  taken  as  indicative  of 
belonging  to  any  particular  denomination,  nor  are  Inquiries  to  bo  made  into  the 
religious  beliefs  of  teachers^  either  by  committees  of  the  board,  local  managers,  or 
by  any  other  x>erson  having  any  connection  with  the  board. 

Very  few  even  of  the  Clerical  party  were  prepared  to  defend  Mr. 
Kiley's  course  and  it  was  virtually  condemned  by  an  amendment  to  a 
resolution  calling  for  his  resignation  from  the  committee  on  teachers. 

The  amendment,  which  passed  by  a  vote  of  26  to  0, 10  members  not 
voting,  was  as  follows: 

That  the  board  is  of  opinion  that  any  member  who  can  not  conscientiously  act  in 
tho  spirit  of  Rule  15  of  the  code  of  regulatious  should  not  serve  upon  tho  teaching 
staff  subcommittee,  and  that  the  school  management  committee  be  informed  of 
this  resolution. 

While  the  matter  was  under  discussion  in  the  London  board,  the 
unexpected  defeat  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  polls  reopened  for  the  en- 
tire country  tho  question  of  i)ublic  support  for  denominational  schools. 

Leading  conservative  candidates  for  Parliament  had  made  pledges  in 
favor  of  additional  aid  to  these  schools  from  public  funds.  An  impor- 
tant i)rinciple  is  here  at  stake — the  appropriation  of  public  money  where 
public  control  can  not  be  exercised.  This  principle  is  already  strained 
in  the  grants  made  to  denominational  (i.  e.,  voluntary)  schools,  and  it  is 
held  by  opponents  that  the  policy  should  be  abandoned  instead  of 
being  extended.  The  admission  of  i)arochial  schools  to  tho  benefit 
of  local  taxes  would  be  resisted  even  more  resolutely  than  a  measure 
for  increasing  their  resources  from  the  iniblic  treasury. 

The  short  session  of  Parliament  that  followed  tho  election  gave  no 
time  for  any  positive  action  in  the  matter.  Meanwhile  both  parties 
are  deploying  all  their  forces  for  the  contest  and  the  air  is  full  of  com- 
promise proposals.  The  importance  of  the  principles  and  interests 
involved  and  the  intense  excitement  which  the  controversy  arouses 
will  be  best  understood  in  the  light  of  these  proposals  and  the  utter- 
ances which  they  have  evoked.  The  watchword  of  the  advocates  of 
the  denominational  schools,  "The  intolerable  strain  to  which  these 
schools  are  now  subjected,"  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Oranborne, 
August  22.  The  expression  "intolerable  strain''  was  immediately 
seized  upon  and  has  been  the  text  of  appeals  and  addresses  ever  since. 
Under  this  phrase  the  sum  that  churchmen  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
controlling  the  education  of  45  per  cent  of  the  school  children  is  con- 
cealed. From  a  careful  analysis  of  the  figures  it  appears  that  out  of 
every  £2  i^aid  for  a  child  in  a  "  voluntary  school  the  country  provides 
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all  but  about  6  or  7  shOlings — reckoning,  of  course,  the  fees  paid  by^ 
some  of  the  children  as  part  of  the  money  paid  by  the  country.  Church 
voluntary  contributions  provide  about  three  and  sixpence  in  the  pound^ 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  whole  of  what  little  money  they 
have  voluntarily  contributed  should  all  be  accredited  to  elementary  edu- 
cation." In  the  letter  already  referred  to  Mr.  Balfour  not  only  gave 
expression  to  his  personal  desire  to  relieve  the  strain,  but  added,  <Hhis 
is,  I  believe,  the  general  wish  of  the  party  and  of  the  Oovemment." 

The  premier,  Lord  Salisbury,  since  assuming  the  office,  has  defined 
his  own  position  in  the  subject  by  referring  to  his  speech  made  in  May 
last,  before  the  cabinet  crisis.    At  that  time  he  said : 

I  do  earnestly  claim  for  the  Church  of  England  the  right  that  the  parents  who 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England  should  bring  up  their  children  in  their  own  way. 
I  claim  the  same  right  for  the  Bomau  Catholics.  I  claim  the  same  right  for  the 
Nonconformists. 

What  I  urge  above  all  things  is  that  each  parent  should  bring  up  his  child  in  his 
own  belief,  undiminished  and  unquestioned,  and  should  not  attempt  the  impossi- 
ble— almost  profane — task  of  trying  to  boil  down  different  beliefs  into  one  common 
profession. 

I  earnestly  press  on  all  who  hear  me  to  value  in  the  first  instance,  above  all,  that 
the  children  of  all  should  be  brought  up  to  believe  in  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

Naturally  with  these  assurances  of  support  from  the  Government 
chiefs  the  Ohurch  party,  which  a  few  months  since  was  facing  the 
I>ossibility  of  disestablishment,  is  aroused  to  a  determined  effort  in 
behalf  of  its  educational  forces. 

The  modes  of  relief  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  denominational 
schools  as  already  stated  are  (1)  increase  of  funds  from  the  public 
treasury  and  (2)  admission  of  denominational  schools  to  a  share,  in  the 
local  taxes  (rates).  Under  the  first  head  falls  the  bill  proposed  by  "  The 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of 
the  Established  Church.'' 

This  bill  proposes — 

to  treat  all  schools  alike,  whether  board  schools  or  voluntary ;  to  abolish  entirely 
what  is  called  **  payment  by  results ''  and  to  continue  the  fee-grant  as  at  present, 
and  to  appropriate  the  only  other  Qovemment  grant  to  paying  the  salaries  of 
teachers;  all  schools  are  still  to  pay  from  local  sources  (either  subscriptions  or  rates) 
a  fractional  part  of  the  salaries,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  head,  upon  the  average  attend- 
ance, the  grant  paying  all  the  rest;  and  the  teachers  uro  to  be  appointed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  local  managers,  and  may  T)e  dismissed  by  tliem,  but  with  a  right  of 
appeal. 

A  second  scheme,  submitted  by  an  eminent  churchman,  simply  pro- 
poses that  the  Government  grant  to  all  schools  shall  be  increased  by 
5s.  per  capita  of  average  attendance. 

The  Boman  Catholic  proposal  calls  for  the  support  of  elementary 
education  in  schools  of  all  classes  entirely  from  public  funds,  the  addi- 
tional help  required  to  come  from  the  rates;  gives  to  any  person  or 
persons  "the  power  to  found  a  new  school  in  any  school-board  dis- 
trict if  the  parents  of  at  least  30  children  of  school  age  desire  it  and 
ED  95 9» 
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inteiML  to  use  it;  mtd  it  ^vefi  to  «y<fiary  Bsiok  Aeitool  tke  ri^pM  to  elaim 
tfiuil  reeeiv^e  finf^Mo^t  botii  £doi»  tlte  •eclucstkni  depaitnkesit  aod  from  Ite 
rates." 

All  of  t^  »b(!Hr«  inroposalfi  si^ree  hi  «|>|>efiiiijg:  ^HlAlk  ocoitrol  of  »ee- 
tftfiaiL  «diioofaL 

A  sptBcies  foi  i>eppeBaDtaia\^  maawyfieiiA  4s  iudfiied.  aeciogw^d  Im  tiie 
£i«man  Oalikkoitc  sdueue  b|r  ti»e  ippovasteoBi  ^'Tbat  tto  ottttna^erfi  of  «iidk 
scl>oate  filtfltjl  to  loe^rfifieittathre  by  tkis^a^r:  Tkat  tktt»  srkaJl  be  far 
every  fi\^  saaiiiagers  two  a|rpoUuted  bj  ike  paveaiB  of  thie  sdaslarB  smd 
tixree  l>y  tbe  limBteefi  <or  imuidcrfi— JiGue  bj  tbe  raftepajifirfi  ^us  sack.'^ 

Under  any  one  of  tbeseproposak  wliiit  ifi  iksiowii  as  stiiA  17fl.  ^d.  limiib 
Avould  disappear;  that  is,  tlxc  amount  of  <T0veriimeu;C  ^ran.t  to  any 
Bcbool  woilUL  no  ioftgar,  4i6  now,  be  limited  to  17.&  M.  pear  <ia;psta  of  a^^er- 
agpe  SrttemdaBoe,  or  to  aaa  amount  eqnad  to  Idiat  from  Itoeal  soupocs.  In 
other  words,  it  would  become  possible  for  a  denominatiocal  sciiool  to 
be  supported  wholly  by  i^ants.  Oompromise  measuires  ai*e  offered  also 
by  tike  advocates  of  board  schools.  The  Katiomal  fTuioai  of  Elfimffiitary 
Teachers  proposes  a  new  special  grant  of  10s.  per  head;  this  grasit  to 
be  exempted  freim  ttie  operaitiou  of  the  176.  Od.  ilhi^  amd  all  of  it  to  bo 
silent  year  by  year  upon  tbe  staff  xind  appliances  of  the  school. 

There  should  be  iko  dirmdmntiiHi  •ef  rates,  fees,  4ir  onlbscidiKticais  on 
acQDiiiBit  of  this  'graiut. 

Erery  TttkantaTy  school  to  have  a  ^<  oompeifieaut  ibody  of  nuHtageirs,^ 
conducting  their  business  in  a  formal  maameiriVpproYed  by  the  D^^art- 
inent,  and,  of  tihem,.aoertadn  jiumber  or  proportioB  to  be  nemu^nated  by 
the  EiducatiojiL  Depantmeirt. 

Iffr*  Sp&ttis^oode,  w«ll  known  m  the  jedihcati(isi.al  ^woiM^  fioj^nExtteid  a 
bin,  of  whioh  the  main  points  are  (1)  that  it  provides  ifofr  rate  aid  t© 
all  schools,  and  (2)  <<  that  It  seciLres  full  denominaticskal  teacMng  oh 
condition  of  representative  management." 

The  determined  attitude  of  the  great  religious  bodies  in  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  does  not  ar^ue  well  for  the  ultimate  permanent  succ.ess 
of  compromise  measures. 

At  the  church  congress  JneUd  in  October  the  a*eport  of  a  committee 
api)ointod  by  the  archbishops  to  i)ropose  a  plan  for  the  furtlier  aid  of 
voluntary  schools  was  presented  by  tlie  chairman,  Canon  Scott.  "Tlie 
committee  were  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  voluntary  schools 
should  not  be  given  up.  They  advised  churchmen  to  demand  the  abo- 
lition of  the  17s.  Gd.  and  other  limitations  upon  the  grant  earned,  and 
the  freeing  of  the  school  buildings  from  rates  and  taxes."  They  also 
recommended  further  legislative  facilities  for  the  confederation  of 
schools,  i.  e.,  to  enable  the  church  schools  to  help  one  another.  The 
report  then  discusses  three  important  questions :  (1)  The  religious  ques- 
tion; (2)  The  Bocirco  of  further  financial  aid;  (3)  The  school  board  veto 
upon  so-called  ^'unnecessary-'  schools.  On  the  fiist  head  the  commit- 
tee held  that  th(»  only  course  is  to  provide  church  schools  for  church 
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children,  and  Boman  Catholic  schools  for  Boman  Oatholic  children,  ^*  for 
thus  only  is  it  possible  to  secure  that  the  teachers  shall  be  ap])ointed 
with  a  real  care  for  their  religious  influence  and  teaching,  as  well  as  for 
their  secular  acquirements." 

The  second  question,  which  followed  directly  from  this,  was  the  ques- 
tion of  additional  financial  support.    On  this  point  Ganou  Scott  said: 

Tlie  committeo  hod  bcforo  tliem  erery  proposal  for  roto  aid.  Now,  all  rate-nid 
schemes  fall  under  ono  of  two  heads—either  a  sabveiitioii  from  the  rates  by  the  local 
authority  or  the  power  to  the  ratepayer  to  allocate  his  share  of  the  school  rate  to  a 
particular  school.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  supporters  of  either  of  theso  pro- 
posals have  worked  out  their  plans  completely.  It  has  not  been  taken  into  account, 
that,  except  the  large  cities^  very  few  towns  can  afford  such  an  increase  to  the  local 
rates.  There  is  a  farther  question.  Rate  aid  involves  representative  management. 
No  plan  has  yet  been  proposed  which  does  not  leave  the  representatives  of  the  church 
in  a  minority  upon  the  management.  Rate  aid  having  thus  failed  to  provide  a  safe 
remedy  for  our  troubles,  tke  archbishops'  committee  recommended  an  appeal  for 
increased  aid  from  the  Imperial  Government,  such  aid  to  go  toward  the  teaching 
staff.  This  proposal  has  three  great  advantages.  It  would  secnre  an  adequate, 
proportionate,  and  fairly  paid  teaching  staff  in  every  school;  it  would  effectually 
eliminato  competition  between  board  and  voluntary  schools  in  the  only  place  where 
competition  is  of  serious  consequenee;  it  earmarks  the  Government  grant  so  that  the 
managers  are  simply  the  paymasters,  and  therefore  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
abusing  public  money;  they  must  put  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended; 
and  it  avoids  the  qnestion  of  repieaeotative  management. 

The  third  point  in  the  bill — 

is  the  liberty  to  open  new  schools  whether  they  be  actually  new  schools  or  the 
resumption  of  old  schools  previously  handed  over  to  a  board,  which  would  bo  tech- 
nically reckoned  as  new  schools.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  this  is  at  present 
the  ouly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty — that  is,  to  make  religion 
one  of  the  elements  to  bo  considered  in  deciding  whether  a  school  is  necessary  or 
unnecessary.  There  are  some  cases  where  the  population  is  so  small  that  this  would 
not  be  possible.  In  such  cases  the  religious  difficulty  might  be  entirely  met  by  the 
school  providing  for  all  children  who  are  not  withdrawn,  teaching  such  as  a  board 
school  might  give — Holy  Scripture,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  then,  in  addition,  giving  to  those  children  who  claimed  it 
the  fuller  teaching  of  the  entire  Catechism.  Lastly,  whatever  is  done  should  be 
done  so  as  to  enable  the  schools  in  rural  districts  not  only  to  provide  better  teachers, 
and  pay  them  better,  but  also  to  improve  their  curricula  and  provide  more  oppor- 
tunities for  their  scholars. 

The  protest  of  the  Oongrogatioual  Union  against  the  positions  here 
assumed  was  expressed  in  the  following  resolution: 

That  this  assembly,  feeling  with  ever-increasing  force  the  importance  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  this  country,  and  the  need  of  watchful  care,  that  the  peo- 
ple from  whose  resources  the  cost  of  education  is  provided  should  have  a  powerful 
voice  in  the  government  of  all  schools  aided  by  public  grants;  mindful  also  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  children  of  nonconformists  are  forced  to  attend  schools  under 
clerical  control,  is  strenuously  opposed  to  the  proposals  of  the  archbishops  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  committees  to  seek  increased  grants  of  public  funds  for  schools 
under  denominational  management,  and  for  teachers  whose  apx>ointment  or  dismissal 
would  be  vested  iu  unrepresentative  bodies.  The  assembly  can  not  but  regard  these 
proposals  as  an  attempt,  under  the  guise  of  assistance  to  so-called  voluntary  schools, 
to  create  a  fresh  endowment  of  religious  denominations  by  the  state.    It  trusts  that 
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all  Cougregationalists  will  present  a  united  front  in  resisting  such  proposals  and 
will  maintain  the  principle  that  schools  supported  by  the  people  most  be  governed 
by  the  people.  The  assembly  further  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  national 
committee,  including  representative  men  of  every  denomination  in  England  and 
WaleS;  to  resist  any  further  endowment  of  sectarian  schools  out  of  taxes  or  rates, 
and  to  demand  the  extension  of  school  boards  throughout  the  country,  with  large 
areas  of  administration,  and  providing  nnsectarian  schools  within  reach  of  the  popa- 
lation.  And  the  assembly  instructs  the  committee  of  the  union  to  take  immediato 
action  for  the  formation  of  such  a  national  committee. 

The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Welsh 
Baptist  Union  were  equally  pronounced  in  their  opposition. 

At  the  Orindelwald  conference  on  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  the 
Eev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  created  great  excitement  by  a  proposal  which 
he  termed  a  "concordat."    It  was  as  follows: 

That  the  Church  of  England  should  make  its  day  schools  truly  national  schools, 
Aree  from  denominational  bias,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  nonconformists  should 
sanction  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country  subject, 
of  course,  to  a  conscience  clause. 

Mr.  Hughes  added  that  he — 

would  further  be  prepared  to  support  a  proposal  that  all  teachers  that  undertook 
religions  teaching  should  be  definitely  trained  in  historical  Christianity,  by  which 
he  meant  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  They  must  tell  Unitarians,  Athe- 
ists, Agnostics,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Theosophists,  and  any  others  who  objected 
to  such  a  proposal  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen  desiredtheir  chUdren  to  have  a 
Christian  education ;  that  they  were  sufficiently  protected  by  the  conscience  clause, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  a  great  national  scheme  of 
education. 

"No  sooner  was  the  "concordat"  made  public  than  it  was  repudiated 
on  all  sides  by  leading  Methodists. 

Dr.  Bigg,  in  protesting  against  the  Hughes  "concordat,"  reiterates 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Methodist  Conference  in  1891,  which  was 
as  follows: 

That  the  primary  object  of  Methodist  policy  in  the  matter  of  elementary  education 
is  the  establishment  of  school  beards  everywhere,  acting  in  districts  of  sufficient 
areas,  and  the  placing  of  a  Christian  nonsectarian  school  within  reasonable  distance 
of  every  family.  This  is  of  special  importance  in  the  rural  districts,  where  our 
people  have  no  alternative  to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  their  children  at  Anglican 
schools. 

The  actual  position  of  all  nonconformists  is  plainly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Parker,  of  London: 

The  only  way  out  of  the  religious  difficulty  in  rate-supported  schools  is  to  withdraw 
religion  from  the  control  of  the  state. 

Outside  of  church  orders  the  opposition  to  the  increase  of  clerical 
power  in  elementary  schools  is  organized  for  effective  manifestation. 
Although  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  has  proposed  a  compromise 
measure,  the  association  is  fully  committed  to  the  policy  of  public  con- 
trol where  public  funds  are  applied.  Much  more  significant  is  the 
formation  of  the  Birmingham  Education  League  for  the  purpose  of 
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resisting  all  proposals  for  increased  aid  from  "public  funds  to  schools 
under  private  denominational  management^  on  the  ground  that  they 
reopen  the  educational  settlement  of  1870,  and  tend  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  an  universal  system  of  education  under  the  local  control  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  ratepayers." 

The  leader  of  the  movement  is  Mr.  George  Bixon,  chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  school  board,  who  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Education  League.  This  league  was  founded 
prior  to  1870,  and  contended  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament  for 
a  complete  system  of  public  secular  free  schools  as  against  the  compro- 
mises actually  adopted.  From  this  same  league,  which  was  dissolved 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  also  emanated  the  scheme  of  Bible  reading, 
without  note  or  comment  adopted  by  many  school  boards  of  England. 
The  new  association  is  not  like  the  old  league,  a  national  organ,  but  its 
spirit  is  contagious,  as  is  shown  by  the  conference  held  in  London  soon 
after  the  Birmingham  meeting,  over  which  Mr.  Dixon  was  invited  to 
preside. 

I  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  face  of  such  opposition  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders  will  hesitate  as  to  practical  measures.  The  latest  manifes- 
tation of  the  Government  intentions  was  the  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury 
to  the  deputation  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
sought  audience  in  l^ovember  to  submit  the  memorial  of  the  arch- 
bishop's committee. 

In  his  address  as  reported  in  the  Standard  (London)  Lord  Salisbury 
said: 

I  am  naturally  come  here  rather  to  listen  to  the  speeches,  and  much  of  what  haa 
been  under  discussion  is  matter  of  departmental  detail,  with  which  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  deal.  Of  course,  I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  intentions  of  the  Goyemment 
are,  because,  in  the  first  instance,  as  you  know,  the  matter  is  still  under  consideration 
by  the  Government  and  we  could  not  speak  with  any  distinctness  or  certainty.  But 
we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  cxuestlon  you  have  brought 
before  us.  The  presence  of  such  a  deputation  as  this  would  be  sufficient  to  impress 
the  matter  upon  our  minds;  and  the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
as  to  the  strong  feeling  in  the  country,  naturally  ought  to  have  effect  in  inducing  us 
to  consider  the  question  with  great  care.  We  are  in  a  position  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty, and  I  must  say — although  I  may  be  in  a  minority  in  saying  so — largely  in 
consequence  of  the  omissions  and  defects  of  the  act  of  1870.  I  quite  concur  with 
those  who  have  said  that  from  the  principles  and  structure  of  that  act  wo  can  not 
now  depart ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  us  from  saying  that  in  consequence  of  the 
oversights  committed  at  that  time  much  of  the  difficulty  has  arisen.  That  act  was 
passed  in  a  moment  of  considerable  mental  excitement,  and  largely  founded  upon 
enthusiasm  and  panic.  There  was  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  education 
department  to  take  advantage  of  a  moment  which  they  thought  might  never  recur 
to  pass  a  measure,  and  there  was  a  very  great  apprehensiou  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  the  church  that  if  they  did  not  pass  that  bill  they  might  get  something 
worse.  In  consequence  of  these  two  feelings,  at  a  time  when  Parliament  was  very 
much  occupied,  sufficient  consideration  was  not  given  to  all  the  difficulties  that 
might  arise.  After  our  experience,  two  main  difficulties  present  themselves — that 
is,  two  on  principal  points  in  the  working  of  the  act  which  have  hitherto  been  held 
to  be  fundamental  principles  in  English  legislation  and  administration.    The  board 
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schools  wcro  sot  up  to  satisfy  tho  crying  need  of  sapplying  education  where  it  did 
not  exist.  But  tho  religious  difficulty  was,  of  coarse,  very  strongly  felt.  The 
ansirer  -was  that  there  Trere  voluntary  schools  beside  the  board  schools,  and  that 
parents  who  did  not  like  the  education  of  the  board  schools  wonld  always  have  that 
resource.  So  long  as  the  board  schools  did  not  act  as  an  agency  for  exterminating 
voluntary  schools,  that  answer  was  perfect  and  complete;  bat  now  yon  have  eompal- 
Bory  cducatioD,  so  that  every  parent  must  send  his  child  to  school,  and  you  have  in 
opcratiou  machinery  which  seems  destined  at  no  very  distant  period  to  remove  a 
great  number  of  the  schools  where  the  parent  has  found  the  religious  cducatioa  he 
desires.  Of  course,  since  1870  there  has  sprung  up  a  sort  of  defense  of  the  system 
under  which  we  are  noW  proeeeding.  We  are  assured  that  the  board  schools  are 
really  teaching  the  religion  we  ought  to  believe  in.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  not 
represented  in  this  room,  and  do  not  appear  to  this  memorial,  but  their  feelings  and 
desires  iu  tho  matter  will  have  to  be  considered,  and  they  have  always  repudiated 
most  indignantly  the  idea  that  the  religion  taught  in  the  board  schools  is  the 
religion  which  they  recognise.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  members  of  tho  Church 
of  Englaud  is  not  so  intense  and  not  so  nniversal,  but  still  it  is  very  strong  indeed, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it  is- growing,  not  weakening,  both  in  area  and  iu 
intensity. 

The  Nonconformists  arc  well  satisfied  with  tho  religious  teaching  iu  the  board 
schools.  I  do  not  grudge  them  tho  advantages  they  have  and  desire,  in  obtaining  at 
tho  public  cost  a  system  of  religious  teaching  which  is  practically  their  own.  I  do 
not  begrndgo  them,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  thoy  will  always  have  that  facility; 
but  I  desire  that  other  religious  bodies  should  have  it,  too.  That  is  why,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  religious  liberty,  we  desire,  so  far  as  we  can  do  it,  to  assist  the 
voluntary  schools  in  their  trouble  and  to  take  the  stress  off  them  under  which  they 
are  now  suffering.  But  there  is  another  evil  that  was  not  foreseen  when  the  act  of 
1870  was  passed.  That  is,  yon  have  confided  the  spending  of  the  ratepayers*  money 
to  a  body  which,  by  its  constitution,  has  a  great  interest  in  the  expenditure,  bat  has 
very  little  interest  in  frugality.  Wo  do  not  have  this  in  any  other  part  of  our  system. 
It  is  (xuite  true  that  the  school  boards  are  very  earnest  educationalists,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  boards,  of  course,  are  so.  I  admire  the  motives  which  induced  them 
to  spend  so  much  money  as  they  have  spent,  but  of  course  those  who  have  to  fiimish 
the  money  do  not  feel  that  admiration  in  an  unqualified  degree.  Just  apply  that  to 
some  general  department  of  expenditure  with  which  we  are  not  so  familiar.  We 
know  that  nothing  can  be  more  upright  than  the  desires  for  expenditure  which  are 
entertained  by  tho  military  offices.  The  military  office  wishes  to  make  its  institution 
as  useful  and  valuable  and  extensive  as  possible.  It  has  that  desire  constantly  before 
its  mind.  Conceive,  if  there  was  no  treasury  to  keep  the  war  office  from  gratifying 
its  desire  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  wishes;  conceive,  if  there  was  no  treasury  to 
prevent  the  war  office  from  drawing  upon  the  taxpayers  as  largely  as  the  head  of  the 
department  could  wish  in  order  to  make  his  department  as  perfect  as  possible !  That ; 
is  exactly  what  you  are  doing  in  the  case  of  these  school  boards.  I  feel  that  some  check  ' 
is  necessary,  and  I  sympathize  with  those  who  look  upon  this  matter  from  a  religious 
standpoint.  I  look  also  with  great  sympathy  on  the  subject  from  the  ratepayers' 
point  of  view.  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  there  has  been  expenditure,  both  of  a 
character  and  upon  a  class,  which  was  not  intended  by  those  who  originally  passed 
the  education  act,  and  which  would  have  been  repudiated  by  many.  Some  check  is 
necessary.  I  observe  what  the  archbishop  said  in  regard  to  the  unanimity  with 
which  his  friends  had  adopted  the  principal  recommendations  that  have  been  put 
forward.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  them,  and  I  will  not  say  a  word  against 
them.  They  solve  all  these  difficulties  by  assuming  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  is  the  i>oint  of  least  resistance.  The  proposal  is  able  and  ingenious,  and, 
like  all  ingenious  and  able  proposals,  it  is  exceedingly  simple.  Although  I  do  not  now 
express  any  opinion,  I  venture  to  warn  his  grace  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
is  the  lion  in  the  path.    I  earnestly  hope  his  grace  may  be — I  am  sure  he  is — animated 
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by  liberal  and  sympatkefcic  feelings  toward  all  tlio  voluntary  BckoolSy  and  I  bope 
that  bifi  feelings  may  be  supported  by  tbe  poasession  of  nnboonded  moans  for  carrying 
thorn  oat.  But  upon  that  subjcot  I  am  of  course  wholly  unable  to  speak.  *  Wo  must 
do  what  we  can.  What  wo  can  do,  we  must  do  quickly.  Wo  must  not  despair  if  we 
find  that  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  givo  ns  command  of  tho  sinews  of  war.  I  can 
only  assure  yon  that  not  only  do  I  feel  Tory  strongly*  the  claims  of  the  roluntary 
schools^  but  they  are  felt  by  the  whole  party.  Though  I  think  tbat  tbe  unanimity 
which  your  grace  alluded  to  gives  value  to  the  recommendations,  still  the  great 
object  you  have  in  view  is  the  groat  object  not  only  of  the  church,  but  of  tho  party 
now  in  the  majority  in  tbe  House  of  Commons.  I  can  only  assure  you  tbat  our  efforts 
win  be  directed  to  securing  the  best  and  most  efficient  means  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  will  allow  us  to  apply  in  order  to  remedy  tho  grievances  complained  of. 

TUc  week  following  this  important  conference  tlie  premier  received  a 
second  depatatioii  on  the  same  subject,  namely^  that  of  the  Wesleyaa 
Methodists. 

Less  impo^g  in  its  array  of  dignitaries  than  the  Anglican  depu- 
tation, it  represented  a  political  force  not  to  be  ignored. 

That  Lord  Salisbury  might  bo  duly  impressed  with  this  fact,  a*  few 
statistics  relative  to  the  denomination  had  been  presented  to  him  before 
the  conference.  These  set  forth  that  "  the  number  of  sittings  provided 
in  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels  in  England  and  Wales  is  2,146,000  j  the 
number  of  Sunday  schools,  7,096;  the  number  of  Sunday  scholars, 
965,222  5  the  number  of  day-school  departments,  786;  the  number  of 
scholars  therein,  168,616."  Tlie  memorial  of  the  Wesleyans  was  *long, 
but  its  position  is  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  ''  That  there  should  be  no 
increased  grant  of  public  funds,  either  fi'om  the  local  rates  or  from  the 
imperial  taxes,  to  denominational  schools,  unless  that  increased  grant 
is  accompanied  by  adequate  and  representative  public  management." 
As  to  the  conscience  clause  which,  it  has  been  assumed,  protects  the 
religious  scruples  of  parents,  the  following  resolution  was  submitted : 

The  experience  of  twenty  years  has  shown  that  the  conscience  clause  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  prored  to  he  ineffectual  and  unreal  as  a  protection  for  parents 
and  children  against  religions  intolerance  and  oppression ;  that^  moreover,  in  not  a 
few  day  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  religious  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  an 
exceedingly  offensive  character  are  systematically  tanght  the  scholars,  during  the 
hoars  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  by  means  of  a  special  catechism,  such  as  it 
oQght  not  to  be  possible  to  teach  in  connection  with  any  x>ublic  school  of  tho  nation; 
and  that  the  way  of  appeal  to  the  education  department  against  such  grievances  is 
difficult,  tedious,  and  often  altogether  unavaiJablo.  This  committee  therefore 
would  strongly  urge  upon  the  Government  that  the  local  education  authority, 
which  is  responsible  for  enforcing  educational  compulsion  on  children  and  their 
parents,  should  have  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  any  complaints  which  may  be 
made  by  parents  or  guardians  of  offenses  against  conscience  or  religious  liberty  in 
the  conduct  of  any  inspected  school,  and  may  make  representations  on  the  subject 
either  to  the  managers  of  the  school  or  to  the  education  department,  or  to  both 
theso  authorities,  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  same  resolution  was  aimed  also  at  the  evil  of  unsanitary  school 
premises,  which  is  a  standing  cause  of  complaint  in  rural  districts.  The 
clause  relating  to  this  matter  was  as  follows: 

Further,  it  shall  bo  withiu  tho  competency  of  tho  same  local  authority  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  tho  schools  within  their  districts  which  it 
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may  be  tlieir  duty  to  require  children  to  attend^  and  to  make  representations  on  this 
subject  to  tho  mauager3  of  any  school  or  to  the  education  department,  or  to  both 
these  authorities. 

Eecalling  the  watchword  supplied  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  Church 
party,  Eev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  set 
forth  "the  intolerable  strain''  which  the  Wesleyans  bear.  As  reported 
by  tho  School  Guardian,  he  stated — 

that  there  were  at  least  850,000  Wesleyan  Methodist  children  in  this  country  who 
were  not  in  their  own  day  schools,  because  they  lived  in  localities  where  Wesleyan 
day  schools  did  not  exist.  There  were  upward  of  10,000  parishes,  chiefly  in  the 
rural  districts,  where  the  only  day  school  was  tho  Anglican  school,  although,  as  had 
been  stated,  in  some  of  these  cases  tho  children  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  parents 
were  in  a  majority.  In  one  district  in  Lincolnshire,  for  example,  there  were  in  a 
certain  school  188  children,  49  of  whom  were  Anglicans  and  139  Methodists.  That 
was  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case  in  that  part  of  tho  country.  Unhappily,  in 
present  circumstances,  they  were  in  tho  painful  position  that  their  children  were  by 
law  compelled  to  go  to  schools  where  much  was  taught  tbem  to  which  their  parents 
conscientiously  objected.  If  tho  case  were  reversed  and  Churchmen  were  placed 
in  such  a  position  in  relation,  say,  to  the  Baptists,  he  thought  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  soon  find  a  remedy. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  reply,  asserted  that  his  remedy  for  the  relig- 
ious difficulty  would  be  "simply  the  multiplication  of  denominational 
schools."    He  added  further: 

If  I  understand  aright  the  position  of  a  large  number  of  people,  it  is  that  they 
energetically  repudiate  tho  idea  that  there  is,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  in  which  it 
has  been  used,  a  common  ground  of  religious  education  by  which  only  a  portion  of 
tbat  religious  education  can  be  taken  out  and  tho  rest  given  in  its  place.  I  am  not 
asking  whether  they  are  rig[ht  or  wrong;  but  I  again  ask  you  to  look  at  it  from  a 
political  point  of  view— the  view  of  tho  statesman  or  politician  who  wishes  to  know 
how  tho  currents  of  opinion  are  trending — and  I  think  you  will  find  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  tho  objection  to  leave  out  what  Dr.  Rigg  would  call  the  indifferent  parts 
of  Anglican  teaching  is  very  much  more  intense  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
and  that  the  difficulty,  therefore,  of  providing  what  is  caUed  unsectarian  religion 
that  shall  bo  sufficient  for  all  kinds  of  religious  belief  has  increased  enormously  lA 
recent  years,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  is  going  on  increasing.  The  tendency  of 
discussion  must  be  to  make  it  increase ;  and  therefore  I  look  with  considerable  doubt 
and  apprehension  at  this  idea,  which  I  am  afraid  many  of  you  possess,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  solve  all  our  difficulties  by  forcing  all  children  into  one  common  school  where 
they  should  be  taught  what  may  be  called  the  residuum  of  religious  education. 

As  to  the  resolution  quoted  above,  he  said: 

May  I  say  one  word  as  to  resolution  Xo,  9,  which,  I  confess,  I  read  with  sorrow? 
In  that  resolution  the  Wesleyan  Conference  says  that  ''religious  intolerance  and 
bigotry  of  an  exceedingly  offensive  character  arc  systematically  taught  the  scholars 
during  the  hours  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  by  means  of  a  special  catechism." 
Now,  I  think  that  that  statement  ought  to  be  reconsidered.  If  a  Jew  or  a  Boman 
Catholio  insists  upon  teaching  tho  religion  which  he  believes,  you  only  say  that  it 
is  a  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  exercise  of  his  just  liberty;  if  a  Scotch  Presby- 
terian insists  upon  teaching  tho  Westminster  Confession  yon  pass  the  same  judgment 
upon  him;  but  if  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  insists  upon  teaching  what  he 
believes,  you  denounce  him  as  being  guilty  of  religious  intolerance  and  bigotry.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  those  observations  were  made  in  perfect  sincerity  and  with  the 
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highest  motive,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  Just,  and  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  meeting  of  a  week  ago,  to 
which  allnsion  has  been  made,  any  such  Judgment  on  our  Nonconformist  brethren 
would  have  been  passed. 

In  conclasioD,  the  premier  expressed  the  hope  that — 

we  shall  all  earnestly  try  to  keep  them  apart  from  political  bias  and  do  what  we  can 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  over  beset  any  community  in  a 
manner  which  shall  bo  favorable,  not  only  to  the  highest  interests  of  education,  but 
also  to  religion  itself.  (From  report  of  the  conference,  in  the  School  Guardian, 
November  30,  1895,  pp.  943-944.) 

All  qaestioa  as  to  the  actual  purposes  of  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  the  pledges  made  to  the  advocates  of  clerical  schools 
has  been  answered  by  the  education  bill,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
received  as  this  matt€r  comes  from  press.  The  bill  was  presented  by 
Sir  John  Gorst  March  31, 1896,  and  carried  through  the  second  reading 
May  5  by  a  majority  of  267.  It  is  the  first  measure  presented  with  any 
prospect  of  success  since  1870  which  advocates  a  distinct  departure 
from  the  settlement  eflfected  by  the  education  law  of  that  year. 

The  radical  changes  in  the  existing  system  that  it  contemplates  are 
comprised  in  the  following  proposals: 

(1)  For  the  creation  of  a  new  local  educational  authority  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  county  council,  secondary  and  elementary  education  both 
to  be  included  in  its  province j  the  same,  however,  to  supplement  not 
supersede  such  existing  organizations  for  educational  purposes  as  ^^  sup- 
ply efficient  instruction." 

(2)  Transfer  to  the  same  of  the  routine  work  of  the  central  education 
department,  i.  e.,  distribution  of  public  grants  for  education,  inspection 
of  schools,  etc.,  leaving  the  department  to  act  as  a  court  of  appeal. 

(3)  Measures  for  preventing  increase  of  school  boards  and  absorbing 
those  that  exist. 

(4)  An  extra  i)arliamentary  grant  to  be  given  alike  to  private  (vol- 
untary schools)  and  the  poorer  board  schools  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per 
capita  of  attendance. 

(5)  The  abolition  of  the  existing  limit  of  the  government  grant  to 
17s.  6d.  per  capita  of  attendance. 

(6)  Exemption  of  school  property  from  rating  (local  property  tax). 

(7)  Introduction  of  sectarian  instruction  into  public  elementary 
schools. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  is  so  intense  and  determined  that  in  spite 
of  the  great  majority  which  the  government  controls  in  the  house 
it  is  likely  to  be  modified  in  all  essential  particulars  if  not  actually 
withdrawn. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT.' 

Through  the  courtesy  of  school  officials  iu  Canada  this  office  is  able 
to  present  a  statement  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Manitoba  school  case. 
The  local  conditions  under  which  schools  must  be  maintained,  natu- 
rally, are  not  touched  upon  in  that  document;  for  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  pertains^  these  are  here  briefly 
considered. 

In  addition  to  the  exigencies  of  a  sparse  and  scattered  i)opulatioii, 
and  a  severe  winter  climate,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  x>opulation 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  census  of  1891  showed  152,506  inhab- 
itants in  an  area  of  64,006  square  miles,  giving  an  average  density  of 
2.4  a  square  mile.  In  the  ten  years  1881-1891,  the  population  had  in- 
creased by  145  per  cent;  69  per  cent  of  the  population  at  the  later  date 
were  natires  of  British  America.  Of  the  foreign  bom,  the  largest 
contingent  were  natives  of  Ireland. 

Considered  as  to  religion,  Eoman  Catholics  numbered  20^71,  or  13^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  the  Mennonites,  a  German  sect 
who  originally  came  to  Canada  from  southern  Eussia,  about  two-thirds 
as  many.  Adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  formed  20  per  cent  of 
thexK)pulation;  Presbyterians,  25.5  -per  cent;  Methodists,  18.5  per  cent, 
and  Baptists  10  per  cent. 

Eural  life  predominates,  cities  comprising  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
people  (22.5  per  cent).  Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  the  Province,  had 
25,642  inhabitants  in  1891. 

In  spite  of  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  increase  of  school 
facilities  has  been  very  marked.  In  the  decade  1884-1894,  while  the 
school  population  increased  by  195  per  cent,  the  number  of  schools 
increased  by  245  per  cent,  the  teachers  by  325  per  cent,  enrollment  by 
201  per  cent,  average  attendance  by  320  x>er  cent,  and  the  exiMjnditure 
on  public  education  by  113  per  cent. 

'  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 
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The  following  tables  from  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  for 
1894  present  the  statistics  of  public  schools  for  the  successive  years 
since  the  passage  of  tlie  new  school  law  (1890) : 


Educational  siaiistica  of  Manitoba, 

Year. 

Komber 

of 
schools. 

Kamber 

of 
teachers. 

School  pop- 
ulation 
(ages  5  to 
16). 

Nnmber  of 
pnpils. 

Average 
attendance. 

1390 

627 
612 
660 
718 
884 

840 
866 
002 
907 
1,047 

25,077 
28,678 
20,564 
84,417 
S6,459 

23,256 
23,871 
23,244 
28,706 
32,680 

11,627 
12,483 
12,076 
U.18C 
16,260 

IgQl 

1892 

Ig03 

Ig94 

In  1894  there  were  744  schoolhoases  In  the  Province,  of  which  627  were  frame,  37  brick,  11  stone,  and 
68  log.    The  number  of  trees  planted  was  2,223. 

Receipts  and  expenditures. 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Ilccoipts. 


Govern- 
ment 
grants. 


$99,268 
95,307 
105. 575 
108, 072 
101, 013 


Monloipal 
tax. 


$255,069 
812,896 
262,297 
829,562 
354,963 


ToUl. 


$426,705 
602,640 
500,227 
760,583 
975, 156 


Expenditures. 


Teachers' 
salaries. 


$200,929 
251, 719 
291,329 
317, 119 
359, 076 


Buildings, 

furniture, 

etc. 


$61,036 
198, 403 
199,637 
134,500 
132,932 


Fuel,  re- 
pairs, etc. 


$29,163 
39,911 
68,957 
42, 757 
58,794 


Total. 


$388,981 
457,231 
636,592 
744,178 
774,865 


The  amount  of  debenture  indebtedness  was  $655,723,  and  tlio  value  of  the  scliool  sites,  houses,  and 
furniture  was  estimated  at  $975,112. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  raiiidly  increasing  schools  are  main- 
tained are  indeed  unique.  The  Eeverend  Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's 
College,  Kingston,  who  has  made  many  tours  of  the  Province,  the  last 
in  the  fall  of  1895,  writes: 

In  not  a  fow  sections  the  winters  are  so  severe  that  the  schools  are  closed  from 
December  io  April,  and  partly  to  make  up  for  that  there  is  no  midsummer  vacation. 

In  one  township  (an  area  of  8  or  10  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
from  3,000  to  6,000)  he  found  but  one  school,  *^  and  therefore  some  of  the 
scholars  have  to  walk  more  than  3  miles  to  reach  the  school."    He  adds : 

The  whole  nnmhcr  of  scholars  is  12  and  the  attendance  is  sometimes  2.  When  I 
visited  it  the  other  day  6  were  present.  The  teacher  seemed  to  mo  a  governess 
instructing  the  children  of  one  family,  for  the  6  were  of  different  ages,  and  there 
wcro  three  or  four  reading  classes. 

The  mixture  of  languages  encountered  almost  everywhere  reaches  the 
extreme  in  Winnipeg.    Writing  from  the  capital,  Princii)al  Grant  says: 

I  visited  two  representative  schools  the  other  day.  The  North  Central,  having 
eleven  spacious  class  rooms  crowded  with  600  pupils,  and  beside  it  the  modest  little 
frame  building  called  the  School  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  which  the  Sisters 
of  Jesus  and  Mai*y  teach  90  additional  pupils — the  one  a  public  school,  the  other  onco 
public,  but  struck  down  by  the  act  of  1890.  In  the  little  two-roomed  school  thirteen 
nationalities  sit  side  by  side — English  (including  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh),  English- 
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Canadian,  Frencli-Canadian,  Mdtis  (half-breeds),  Cree  (an  Indian  tribe),  German, 
Dntcfa,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Rnssian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Syrian — all  being 
ground  up  into  Canadian.  All  are  drilled  in  English  up  to  the  second  reader,  and 
after  that  point  has  been  reached  an  hour  and  a  quarter  a  day  is  given  to  drilling  in 
French.  In  the  big  public  school  hard  by,  in  addition  to  the  thirteen  nationalities 
mentioned,  there  are  Jews,  Icelanders,  Finlanders,  and  negroes.  In  this  school 
English  is  the  sole  language  of  instruction.  Be  it  noted  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
language  or  religious  difficulty  in  either  school,  though  religious  exercises  are  held 
in  both.    The  Sisters  are  excellent  teachers  in  all  the  usual  subjects. 

In  the  public  school  every  room  is  closed  with  the  religious  exorcise  prescribed  by 
the  advisory  board — that  is,  the  reading  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  and  prayer.  I 
asked  the  principal  whether  many  of  his  600  pupils  retired  before  these  exercises 
commenced.  He  seemed  almost  astonished  at  the  question.  ''They  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing." 

The  necessity  for  making  English  the  language  of  the  schools  and 
yet  of  preserving  for  the  natives  of  French  descent  their  mother  tongae 
is  readily  recognized.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  special  language  prob- 
lem.   Of  the  Icelanders  Principal  Grant  observes: 

They  have  so  little  desire  to  preserve  their  own  language  in  the  new  homo  which 
thoy  have  chosen  that  they  prefer  English  to  Icelandic  teachers,  even  on  their  reservo 
at  Gimli.  Such  an  attitudo  shows  their  good  sense,  but  it  is  to  bo  remembered  that 
they  have  no  racial  or  religious  difficulties  worth  speaking  of  to  overcome.  They 
are  not  part  of  a  famous  nation  with  a  great  literature ;  besides,  they  are  Protes- 
tants, and  without  the  extreme  Puritanism  and  Quakerism  of  the  Mennonitcs. 

The  difficulties  of  obtaining  properly  quali&ed  teachers,  which  is 
experienced  in  all  newly  settled  regions,  is  increased  in  Manitoba  by 
several  circumstances,  among  which  the  bilingual  requirement  is  not 
the  least. 

The  Mennonites  [writes  our  author]  need  teachers  able  to  converse  and  teach  in 
German  and  English.  Tho  M<$tis  and  French-Canadians  require  teachers  who  con 
converso  and  teach  in  French  and  English.  Bilingual  readers  are  helpful,  but  in 
practice  they  amount  to  nothing  unless  the  teachers  can  use  both  languages  freely. 

This  is  Manitoba's  crux. 

•  «  «  •  *  »  if 

I  may  mention  here  that  I  visited  ono  rural  school  in  Manitoba,  in  an  English- 
speaking  Protestant  district,  where  a  genuino  surprise  and  a  rare  pleasure  awaited 
me.  The  teacher  was  aided  in  his  work  by  an  excellent  wife,  and,  both  being  able  to 
speak  German  fluently,  they  asked  permission  from  tho  trustees  to  teach  tho  scholars 
in  both  languages,  assuring  them  that  it  would  bo  to  their  advantage  even  in  learn- 
ing English.  The  district  being  near  a  Mennonite  reserve,  where  it  was  apparent 
that  a  knowledge  of  German  would  be  useful,  tho  trustees  and  parents  consented, 
and  now  all  the  children  in  that  school  are  learning  the  two  languages  and  finding 
the  work  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  profit.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  wo  shall  have 
hundreds  of  such  teachers  in  our  common  schools.  A  supply  of  teachers  of  that  kind 
would  soon  settle  tho  real  educational  question  of  Manitoba,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
had  unless  special  means  are  taken  to  get  them ;  such  means,  for  instance,  as  accept- 
ing university  graduates  for  common  schools,  as  they  are  accepted  in  Scotland ;  the 
employment  of  a  teacher  in  the  normal  school  whose  solo  business  it  would  be  to 
train  candidates  to  teach  in  both  languages,  and  the  granting  of  a  bonus  or  an  addi- 
tion to  the  salary  of  every  teacher  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  both  lan- 
guages and  thereafter  obtaining  a  school  in  either  a  French  or  a  German  district. 
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I^ersistont  efforto  have  been  jnade  to  avercome  .these  ilifficulties  m 
the  Mennonrte  diirtriots  by  iRev.  Mr.  -Bwert,  a  niiriister'af  .ISie  order  who 
came  irom'Kai^sas  and  was  appoitttefl  special  school  inspector. 

JUr.  Ewcit  is  oimilQyecl  by  au  ossooiatioii  of  roliglou^;  .patriotic  Moanouiics  to  tcaoli 
a  kiud  of  provisiouol  normal  scliool  in  >Gretna,  and  irom  this  school  a  .gradual^ 
inoToosiug  supply -of  yonng  Canadian  Mennonito  teachers  will  beobtained.  Already 
it  has  sent  out  about  a  dozon^  but  Mr.  Ewort  frankty  oonfesaeB  that  not  ono  of  them 
could  get  a  third-class  toachore'  oestificate.  When  his  j)i|pilB  are  nearing  that:2)oint 
they  are  eagerly  sought  for  cither  l)iy  the  .private  schools  or  l^y.publio*sahool  trustees, 
nnd  the  youths  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  getting. a  salary  and  saving  iip 
money  enough  to  enable  them  subsequently  to  attend  his  school  witbout  being  an 

excuse  to  their  parents. 

♦  «  *  *  *  ♦  » 

It  may  bo  asked  hero  why,  seeing  that  the  trainiug  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Government,  this  assooiation  -should  have  the  iburden  laid  on  it  of  pay- 
ing the  only  Jtlunnonite  normaltschool  teachor  in  4hc  ^Province.  The  ans.war  will  bo 
satisfactory  .to  those  who  .maintain  that  the  state  is  an  organism  which  must  :abstain 
from  doing  work  necessary  to  its  own  well  being  rather  than  bo  unfaithful  in  any 
respect  to  a  modern  view  of  the  relations  of  dhurch  and  state.  The  Mennonites, 
whether  publio  or  psivate^sohool  supporters,  insist  that  tlioii'  iaaoheis  shall  be  trained 
in  the  Mennonite  faithi  so  that  they  nui^  be  able  to  teach  it  to^he  ohildron.  Tho 
Government  can  not  undettake'to  do  that,  and  iheseforo  would  bave  to -stand  ihelp- 
lesdly  by  and  do 'nothing  were  it  not 'for  the  voluntary  Atonnonito  association,  which 
benevolently  has  the  same  object  in  view — -a  dsi^pply  of  .gooditoaClierB  acceptable  .to 
the  people.  ^Ir.  .Ewert  .toaohes  oint  only  the  ^o^called  secular  branches,  )bift  also  the 
Scriptures^  and,  being  a  duly  ordained  Mennonito  minister,  ho  has  tho  confidence  of 
that  ijortion  of  "them  Who  are  in  favor  of  tho  public-sdhobl  system,  "though  he  is 
regarded  by  many  of  ^he  orthodox  as  a  dangerous  man,  who  is  likdly  to  load  their 
youth  astray.  Notwithstanding  (his  being  a  suspect  tto  this  extent,  ithe -superiority 
of  those  trained  by  him  over  tho  old-fashioned  teachers  is  so  munifcst  that  the  mana- 
gers of  tho  private  schools  are  engaging  as  many  of  thoni  as  they  can  get.  It  comes 
to  this:  Thnt  a  little  tro  in  ingis  better  than  none,  and  that  while  AVhat  is  practically 
a  Mennonito  church  rtttcutls  to  that,  the  Oovorumcnt  cooperates  with  it  by  paying 
half  tho  salary  of  ihe  teacher,  paying  'him,  however,  not  as  a  ^teadhor,  but  as 
inspector  of  -the  Mennonite  schools. 

The  Government  has  done  much  also  to  secure  good  teacLiiig.  A 
nocmal  school  is  maintained  at  Winnipeg,  and  in  1894  there  were  also 
twdlve  provincial  and  local  normal  -Bohoote — or  institntes,  perhaps  we 
shnnld  call  them.  9}he9e  had  75  students  in  attendance  at  long  sessions 
and  124  at  short  sessions. 

The  Government  also  pursues  a  liberal  policy  m  respect  to  salaries. 
An  annual  grant  of  $130  for  each  public-school  teaober  is  made  hy  the 
legislature,  and  firom  ^00  to  $400  from  the  municipality^,  to  which  the 
district  may  add  as  much  as  the Ijrustees  think  propei-  to  ask  the  council 
to  assess. 

In  his  final  report  embodying  the  results  of  his  mission  Principal 
Grant  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
provincial  and  the  Dominion  Government: 

While  the  'Province  is  morally  bound  to  toko  action  to  meet  the  decision  of  the 
privy  council  and  restore  their  educational  rights  to  the  Catholics,  tho  Dominion 
Parliament  should,  nevertheless,  not  obtrude  on  the  provincial  domain,  as  provincial 
rights  are  tho  keystone  of  the  constitution. 
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THE  PBE8EKT  ISBUE. 

B)^  lliiiNiiv  11.  Ai.iaEY,  ^^rttarp  to  tht  MinUtfr  of  EdueaiiiHi  /«r  the  Province  of 

Ontario, 

By  an  act  of  thfo  Impenal  House  of  OonuDOBfi  known  as  the  Brita^k 
North  America  act,  18G7,  tbe  proviuoeB  of  Upper  ^Canada,  Lower 
Oimada,  Ifew  Branswiok,  and  If  ova  ficotia,  forming  part  of  tbe  British 
territories  of  ISTortli  America,  were  federally  united  under  the  title  of 
tbe  ^<  Dominion  of  Canada.''  Since  tbe  date  of  tbat  act  (1867)  tbe 
Dominicm  bas  been  enlar^d  easterly  by  tbe  addition  of  Prince  Edward 
Mnnd,  and  westerly  by  i^be  addition  of  Britisb  ColnmMa  and  tbe  acqui- 
sition of  tbe  lands  known  as  tbe  Northwest  Territories,  and  sometimes 
as  tbe  Hudson  Bay  XerritorieB.  Tlicse  laoids  embrace  all  tbe  country 
lying  between  tbe  Bocky  Mountains  and  tbe  Lake  of  tbe  Woods.  Oat 
of  this  territory,  in  1870,  tbe  Province  of  Manitoba  was  laid  out  and 
given  tbe  same  status  as  any  other  Province  in  tbe  federal  system  of 
Canada. 

By  tbe  act  of  confederation  every  Province  was  endowed  with  certain 
exclusive  powers  of  self-government  similar  to  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
enjoyed  by  tbe  States  of  tbe  American  Bepublic.  In  some  other  mat- 
ters tbe  power  of  the  Central  Government  was  supreme.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  contention  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  for  many 
years  over  tlie  question  of  separate  schools,  the  federal  act,  as  will  be 
seen  more  fully  later  on^  authorised  the  Central  Government  to  sujier- 
aede,  if  need  be,  tbe  legislation  of  any  Ppovineein  matters  of  education. 
This  power  tbe  ^Central  ^Government  could  exercise  in  favor  of  either 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  and  was  only  to  be  invoked  when  it  was  clear 
tbat  tbe  interests  of  the  minority  of  any  Province  were  prejudicially 
afl-ected  in  educational  matters  by  local  legislation.  These  powers  are 
described  in  tbe  confederation  act  as  powers  of  "remedial legislation," 
and  apply  not  only  to  the  Provinces  forming  part  of  tbe  original  federa- 
tion but  to  othCTS  subsequently  added,  so  that  when  a  Province  estab- 
lished separate  schools  after  it  became  part  of  tbe  federation  the 
Dominion  Go\^ernment  would  have  tbe  right  to  consider  to  what  extent 
the  i)owers  conferred  nijon  them  could  be  intei^fered  with  by  tbe  subse- 
quent legislation  of  the  Province.  Tbe  statutes  bearing  upon  tbe 
question  are  as  follows: 

Section  93  of  the  British  North  America  ac;t,  1867,  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  and  for  eaoli  Pjrovinoe  the  legi«lntnro  may  Bxclnaively  make  laive  in  Telation  to 
education,  subject  and  aocording  to  the  foUowing  provisions : 

(1)  Toothing  in  any  such  law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any  right  or  privilege  with 
respect  to  dcnominxitional  schools  whidh  any  class  of  persons  have  by  law  iu  the 
Provinco  of  the  Union. 

(2)  All  ^e  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  at  the  Union  by  law  oonferrod  and 
imposed  in  Upper  Canada  on  the  separate  schools  and. school  txqstees  of  the  Queen's 
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Roman  Catholic  subJectB  Bhall  be^  and  the  Bame  are  hereby,  extended  to  the  dissen- 
tient schools  of  the  Queen's  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Quebec. 

(3)  Where  in  any  Province  a  system  of  Beparate  or  dissentient  schools  exists  by  law 
at  the  Union,  or  is  thereafter  established  by  the  legislature  of  the  Province,  an 
appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor-General  in  council  iVom  any  act  or  decision  of  any 
provincial  authority  affecting  any  right  or  privilege  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  minority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  relation  to  education. 

(4)  In  case  any  such  provincial  law,  as  from  time  to  time  seems  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  council  requisite  for  the  due  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  is 
not  made,  or  in  case  any  decision  of  the  Governor-General  in  council  on  any  appeal 
under  this  section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper  provincial  authority  in  that 
behalf,  then,  and  in  every  such  cose,  and  as  far  only  as  the  circumstances  of  each 
cose  require,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  may  make  remedial  laws  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  of  any  decision  of  the  Governor-General  in 
council  under  this  section. 

Section  22  of  the  Manitoba  act,  1870,  provides  as  follows : 

In  and  for  the  Province,  the  said  legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation 
to  education,  subject  and  according  to  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any  right  or  privilege  with 
respect  to  denominational  schools  which  any  class  of  persons  have  bylaw  or  practice 
in  the  Province  at  the  Union, 

(2)  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor-General  in  council  from  any  act  or  decision 
of  the  legislature  of  the  Province,  or  of  any  provincial  authority,  affecting  any  right 
or  privilege  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in 
relation  to  education. 

(3)  In  case  any  such  provincial  law,  as  from  time  to  time  seems  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  council  requisite  for  the  due  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  is 
not  made,  or  in  case  any  decision  of  the  Governor-General  in  council  on  any  appeal 
under  this  section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper  provincial  authority  in  that 
behalf,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  and  as  far  only  as  the  circumstances  of  each 
case  require,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  may  make  remedial  laws  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  of  any  decision  of  the  Governor-General  in 
council  under  this  section. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Manitoba  act  of  1870,  like  the 
act  establishing  confederation,  intended  to  confer  upon  the  minority 
the  right  to  establish  separate  schools — that  is,  schools  where  religious 
instruction  could  be  given  to  the  i^upils  under  such  regulations  as  the 
government  of  the  Province  for  the  time  being  thought  proper,  the 
provisions  of  which  may  now  bo  considered.  For  instance,  the  Mani- 
toba school  act  of  1871  provided  for  a  board  of  education  of  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  fourteen  members,  of  whom  one-half  were  to 
be  Protestants  and  the  other  half  Catholics.  The  two  sections  of  the 
board  might  meet  at  any  time  separately.  Each  section  was  to  choose 
a  chairman,  and  to  have  under  its  control  and  management  the  disci- 
pline of  the  schools  of  the  section.  One  of  the  Protestant  members  was 
to  be  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Protestant  schools,  and  one  of 
the  Catholic  members  superintendent  of  the  Catholic  schools,  and  these 
two  were  to  be  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  board,  which  was  to  select 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  except  those  having  refeyrence  to 
religion  or  morals,  which  were  to  be  prescribed  by  the  sections  respect- 
ively.   The  legislative  grant  for  common-school  education  was  to  be 
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appropriated,  one  moiety  to  sujjport  the  Protestant,  the  other  moiety 
the  Catholic  schools.  Certain  districts  in  which  the  population  was 
mainly  Catholic  were  to  be  considered  Catholic  school  districts,  and 
certain  other  districts  where  the  population  was  mainly  Protestant 
were  to  be  considered  Protestant  school  districts.  Every  year  a  meet- 
ing of  the  male  inhabitants  of  eaifh  district,  summoned  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  section  to  which  the  district  belonged,  was  to  appoint 
trustees,  and  to  decide  whether  their  contributions  to  the  support  of 
the  schools  were  to  be  raised  by  subscription,  by  a  collection  of  a  rate 
Xier  scholar,  or  by  assessment  on  the  property  of  the  district.  They 
might  also  decide  to  erect  a  schoolhouse,  and  that  the  cost  of  it  should 
be  raised  by  assessment.  In  case  the  fiither  or  guardian  of  a  school 
child  was  a  Protestant  in  a  Catholic  district,  or  vice  versa,  he  might 
send  the  child  to  the  school  of  the  nearest  district  of  the  other  section, 
and  iu  case  he  contributed  to  the  school  the  child  attended  a  sum  equal 
to  what  he  would  have  been  bound  to  pay  if  ho  had  belonged  to  that 
district,  he  was  exempt  from  payment  to  the  school  of  the  district  in 
which  ho  lived. 

Acts  amending  the  education  law  in  some  respects  were  passed  in 
subsequent  years,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them,  as  in  1881 
the  act  of  1871  and  these  amending  acts  were  repealed.  The  Manitoba 
school  act  of  1881  followed  the  same  general  lines  as  that  of  1871. 
The  number  of  the  board  of  education  was  fixed  at  not  more  than  21, 
of  whom  12  were  to  be  Protestants  and  0  Catholics.  If  a  less  number 
were  appointed  the  same  relative  proportion  was  to  be  observed.  The 
board,  as  before,  was  to  resolve  itself  into  two  sections,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  each  of  which  was  to  have  the  control  of  the  schools  of  its  sec- 
tion, and  all  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  under  its  control  were 
now  to  be  selected  by  each  section.  There  were  to  be,  as  before,  a  Prot- 
estant and  a  Catholic  superintendent.  It  was  provided  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  district  of  one  denomination  should  not  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  school  district  of  the  other  denomination  in  the 
same  place,  and  that  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  district  might  include 
the  same  territory  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  sum  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  for  common- school  purposes  was  to  be  divided  between  the 
Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic  sections  of  the  board  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  residing  in  the 
various  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic  school  districts  in  the  province 
where  schools  were  in  operation.  With  regard  to  local  assessments  for 
school  puri)oses,  it  was  provided  that  the  ratepayers  of  a  school  dis- 
trict should  pay  their  respective  assessments  to  the  schools  of  their 
respective  denominations,  and  in  no  case  was  a  Protestant  ratepayer  to 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  a  Catholic  school  or  a  Catholic  ratepayer  for  a 
Protestant  school. 

The  scheme  embodied  in  this  act  was  modified  in  some  of  its  details 
by  later  acts  of  the  legislature,  but  they  did  not  affect  in  substance 
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tlic  uiain  featares,  to  wbicli  attention  has  been  called.  Wliile  traces  of 
tbo  increase  of  the  Protestant  relatively  to  the  Catholic  popuhition 
may  bo  seen  in  the  course  which  legislation  took,  the  position  of  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  portions  of  the  community  in  relation  to  edu- 
cation was  not  substantially  altered,  though  the  State  aid,  which  at  the 
outset  was  divided  equally  between  them,  had,  of  course,  to  be  adjusted 
and  made  proportionate  to  the  school  population  which  each  supplied. 

Passing  now  to  the  department  of  education,  we  find  that  the  public- 
schools  act  of  1890  wrought  a  great  change.  Under  the  former  of 
these,  Eoman  Catholics  were  not  entitled  as  such  to  any  representation 
on  the  board  of  education  or  on  the  advisory  board,  which  was  to 
authorize  text-books  for  tlie  use  of  pupils  and  to  prescribe  the  form  of 
religious  exercises  to  be  used  in  schools.  All  Protestant  and  Catholic 
school  districts  were  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  public- 
schools  act.  The  public  schools  were  to  be  free  and  entirely  nonsec- 
tarian.  No  religious  exercises  were  to  be  allowed  unless  conducted 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  advisory  board  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  school  trustees  for  the  district.  It  was  made  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  to  take  possession  of  all  public-school  property  which 
had  been  acquired  or  given  for  public-school  pur][)oses  in  the  district. 
The  municipal  council  of  every  city,  town,  and  village  was  directed  to 
levy  and  collect  upon  the  taxable  property  Avithin  the  municipality 
such  sums  as  might  be  required  by  the  pubhc-school  trustees  for  school 
puri>oses.  No  municipal  council  was  to  have  the  right  to  exempt  any 
property  whatever  from  school  taxation ;  and  it  was  expressly  enacted 
that  any  school  not  conducted  according  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
act  or  the  regulations  of  the  department  of  education  or  the  advisory 
board  should  not  be  deemed  a  public  school  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  and  that  such  school  should  not  participate  in  the  legislative 
grant. 

Memorials  and  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  in  council,  and  by  many  other  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
the  Province,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  in  the  Province,  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  two  acts  of  Mani- 
toba of  1890  before  referred  to,  which  petitions  prayed  as  follows  : 

(1)  That  Your  ExceUoncy  tho  Governor-General  in  conncil  may  entertain  the  said 
appeal,  and  may  consider  the  same,  and  may  make  snob  provision  and  give  such 
directions  for  tho  hearing  and  consideration  of  tho  said  appeal  as  may  bo  thought 
proper. 

(2)  That  it  may  bo  declared  that  the  said  acts  (53  Vic,  chaps.  37,  38)  do  preju- 
dicially aftect  tho  rights  and  privileges  with  regard  to  denominational  schools  which 
Roman  Catholics  had  by  law  or  practice  in  the  Province  at  the  Union. 

(3)  That  it  may  be  declared  that  the  said  last-mentioned  acts  do  affect  tho  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  tho  Queen's  subjects  in  relation 
to  education. 

(4)  That  it  may  be  declared  that  to  Your  Excolleney  tho  Governor-General  in  coun- 
cil it  seems  requisite  that  tho  provisions  of  the  statutes  in  force  in  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  said  acts  should  be  rcenacted  in  so  far  at  least 
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as  may  be  necessary  to  secnro  to  tlio  Roman  Catholics  iu  the  said  Province  tbe  ri«;Ut 
to  builU^  maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct,  and  snpport  these  scliools  in  the  manner 
provided  for  by  tho  said  statntos,  to  secnro  to  them  their  proportionate  share  of  any 
grant  made  out  of  the  public  funds  for  tho  purposes  of  education,  and  to  relieve  such 
members  of  tho  Eoman  Catholic  Church  as  contribute  to  sucb  Soman  Catholic 
schools  from  all  payment  or  contribution  to  the  snpport  of  any  other  schools,  or  that 
tbe  said  acts  of  1800  should  be  so  modified  or  amended  as  to  effect  such  purposes. 

(5)  And  that  such  further  or  other  declaration  or  order  may  be  made  as  to  Year 
Excellency  tho  Governor-General  in  council  shall,  under  the  circumstances,  seem 
proi)cr,  and  that  such  directions  may  be  given,  provisions  made,  and  all  things  done 
in  the  premises  for  tho  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  tho  said  Roman  Catholic  minority 
In  tho  said  Province  as  to  your  excellency  in  council  may  seem  meet. 

The  case  then  was  referred  to  the  supreme  court  of  Canada,  by  which 
case  various  questions  were  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
These  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Is  the  appeal  referred  to  in  the  said  memorials  and  petitions,  and  asserted 
thereby,  such  an  appeal  as  is  admissible  by  subsection  3  of  section  93  of  the  British 
Nortii  America  act,  1867,  or  by  subsection  2  of  section  22  of  the  Manitoba  act  (33  Vic. 
(1870),  chap.  8,  Canada)? 

(2)  Are  tho  grounds  set  forth  in  the  petitions  and  memorials  such  as  may  bo  the 
subject  of  appeal  under  the  authority  of  the  subsections  above  referred  to,  or  either 
of  them  ? 

(3)  Does  tho  decision  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  in  the  cases 
of  Barrett  r.  Tho  City  of  Winnipeg  and  Logan  v.  The  City  of  Winnii)og  dispose  of  or 
conclude  tho  application  for  redress  based  on  tbe  contention  that  the  rights  of  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  minority  which  accrued  to  them  after  the  Union  under  the  statutes 
of  tho  Province  havo  been  interfered  with  by  the  two  statutes  of  1890,  complained 
of  in  the  said  petitions  and  memorials. 

(4)  Docs  subsection  3  of  section  93  of  the  British  North  America  act  1867,  apply 
to  Manitoba  t 

(5)  Has  his  excellency  the  Governor-General  in  council  power  to  make  the  decla- 
rations or  remedial  orders  which  are  asked  for  in  the  said  memorials  and  petitions, 
assnming  the  material  facts  to  bo  as  stated  therein,  or  has  his  excellency  the  Governor- 
General  in  council  any  other  jurisdiction  in  tho  premises? 

(6)  Did  tbe  acts  of  Manitoba  relating  to  edncation,  passed  prior  to  the  session  of 
1890,  confer  on  or  continue  to  the  minority  a  right  or  privilege  in  relation  to  educa- 
tion within  tho  moaning  of  subsection  2  of  section  22  of  the  Manitoba  act,  or  estab- 
lish a  system  of  separate  or  dissentient  schools  within  the  meaning  of  subsection  3 
of  section  93  of  tho  British  North  America  act,  1867,  if  said  section  93  be  found  to  bo 
applicable  to  Manitoba;  and  if  so,  did  the  two  acts  of  1890  complained  of,  or  either 
of  them,  affect  any  right  or  privilege  of  tho  minority  in  such  a  manner  that  an  appeal 
will  lie  thereunder  to  the  Governor- General  in  council. 

In  regard  to  this  question  the  supreme  court  were  divided,  three  of 
the  jutlges  out  of  the  five  p:iving  a  negative  answer  to  all  tho  questions. 
The  Iloinan  Catholics  then  appealed  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  the  highest  court  in  the  British  Empire,  against  the 
supreme  court  of  Canada,  and,  after  argument  before  the  privy  council, 
judgment  was  given  in  January  last  to  the  effect  that  the  Governor- 
General  in  council  had  jurisdiction  to  make  remedial  orders  or  declara- 
tions, and  that  the  appeal  was  well  founded.  The  privy  council  further 
stated  that  it  was  not  essential  that  the  statutes  of  Manitoba  repealed 
by  the  act  of  1890  should  be  reeuacted,  or  that  the  precise  i)rovisions  of 
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these  acts  should  again  be  made  law;  or,  in  other  words,  the  privy 
council  said  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  the  separate- 
school  system  which  was  abolished  by  the  public- schools  act  of  1890, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  previously  existed,  but  that  the  system  of 
1890  might  be  supplemented  by  provisions  which  would  remove  the 
grievance  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics  complained. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  judgment  of  the  privy  council  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  on  the  advice  of  liis  council,  passed  a  remedial 
order,  which  sets  forth  that  it  seems  requisite  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion embodied  in  the  two  acts  of  1890  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
provincial  act  or  acts  which  would  restore  to  the  fioman  Catholic 
minority  the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  the 
act  of  1890  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them 
(a)  to  build,  maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct,  and  support  Eoman 
Catholic  schools  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  said  statutes  which 
were  repealed  by  the  two  acts  of  1890;  [h)  the  right  to  share  propor- 
tionately in  any  grant  made  out  of  the  public  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
education ;  (c)  the  right  of  exemption  of  the  supporters  of  such  Eoman 
Catholic  schools  from  all  payment  or  contribution  to  the  support  of  any 
other  schools. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  remedial  order  of  the  government  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As  this  document  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, I  quote  it  in  full : 

AVhereas  on  tho  26th  day  of  November,  1892,  a  petition  by  way  of  appeal,  nnder 
the  provisions  of  section  22  of  chapter  3  of  the  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada^ 
passed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and  entitled  an  act  to  amend 
and  continue  the  act  32-33  Victoria,  chapter  3,  and  to  establish  and  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  (commonly  called  the  Manitoba  act),  and 
confirmed  by  ''  The  British  North  America  act,  1871, "  was  presented  to  his  excellency 
tho  Governor-General  of  Canada,  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  which  petition,  among  other  ' 
things,  alleged  in  effect  that  by  certain  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  passed  after  the  Union  and  by  an  act  passed  by  the  said  legislature  in 
the  forty -fourth  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reigu,  chapter  4,  which  may  be  cited  as  ''The 
Manitoba  school  act, "  and.  by  the  acts  amending  tho  same,  the  Roman  Catholic 
minority  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Manitoba  acquired  the  rights  and  privileges 
in  relation  to  education  thereby  conferred  upon  them,  including  the  right  to  build, 
maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct,  and  support  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  a  manner 
provided  by  the  said  statutes,  the  right  to  a  proportionate  share  of  any  grant  made 
out  of  the  public  funds  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  right  of  exemption  of 
such  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  contribute  to  such  Roman  Catholic 
schools  from  all  payments  or  contributions  to  the  support  of  any  other  schools. 

That  subsequently,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  two  statutes 
wore  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  relating  to  education, 
which  statutes  came  into  force  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1890,  and  are  entitled,  respec- 
tively, "An  act  respecting  the  department  of  education"  and  *'An  act  respecting 
public  schools,''  and  that  tho  effect  of  the  two  last-mentioned  statutes  was  to  repeal 
the  previous  acts  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  in  relation  to  education,  and  to 
deprive  tho  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  it  had 
acquired  under  sach  previous  statutes,  and  by  the  said  petition  tho  said  Roman 
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Catholic  minority  prayed,  among  other  things,  that  it  might  be  declared  that  tho 
said  last-mentioned  acts  did  affect  tho  rights  and  privileges  of  the  said  Roman 
Catholic  minority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  relation  to  education. 

That  it  might  bo  declared  that  to  his  excellency  tho  Governor-General  in  council  it 
seems  re<xni8ite  that  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  in  force  in  the  Proviuce  of  Mani- 
toba, prior  to  the  passage  of  tho  said  acts,  should  bo  recu  acted  in  so  far  at  least  as 
may  bo  necessary  to  secure  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  tho  said  Proviuce  the  right  to 
build,  maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct,  and  support  their  schools  iu  tho  manner 
provided  for  by  tho  said  statutes,  to  secure  to  them  their  proportionate  share  of  any 
grant  made  out  of  tho  public  funds  for  tho  purposes  of  education,  and  to  relieve 
such  members  of  tho  Roman  Catholio  Chnrcli  as  contribute  to  such  Roman  Catholic 
schools  from  all  payment  or  contribution  to  tho  support  of  any  other  schools,  or 
that  tho  said  acts  of  1890  should  be  so  modified  or  amended  as  to  effect  such 
purposes. 

And  that  such  further  or  other  declaration  or  order  might  bo  ma^lo  as  to  his  excel- 
leucy  the  Governor- General  in  council  should  nnder  tho  circumstances  seem  proper, 
and  that  such  directions  might  be  given,  provisions  made,  and  all  things  douo  in  the 
premises  for  tho  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  tho  said  Roman  Catholic  minority  in 
tho  said  Province,  as  to  his  excellency  iu  council  might  seem  meet.    And 

Whereas  tho  26th  day  of  February,  1895,  having  been  appointed  for  tho  hearing 
of  tho  said  appeal,  and  the  same  coming  on  to  bo  heard  on  that  day,  and  on  tho  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  days  of  March,  1895,  in  tho  presence  of  counsel  for  the  petitioners  (the 
said  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba) 
and  as  well  for  tho  Province  of  Manitoba,  upon  reading  tho  said  petition  and  tho 
statutes  therein  referred  to,  and  upon  hearing  what  was  alleged  by  counsel  on  both 
sides,  his  excellency  the  Governor-General  iu  council  was  pleased  to  order  and 
adjudge,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  and  adjudged,  that  the  said  appeal  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  allowed  in  so  far  ns  it  relates  to  rights  acquired  by  tho  said  Roman 
Catholic  minority  nnder  legislation  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  passed  subsequent 
to  the  Union  of  that  Province  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  his  excellency  the 
GovemoT-General  in  council  was  pleased  to  adjudge  and  declare,  and  it  is  hereby 
adjudged  and  declared,  that  by  tho  two  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  of  tho  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba,  on  tho  1st  day  of  May,  1890,  entitled  respectively  ''An  act  re- 
specting the  department  of  education,"  and  "An  act  respecting  public  schools,"  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  tho  said  Province  in  rela- 
tion to  education  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  May,  1890,  have  been  aflFected  by  depriving 
the  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  the  following  rights  and  jirivileges,  which  previous 
to  and  until  the  1st  day  of  May,  1890,  such  minority  had,  viz : 

(a)  The  right  to  build,  maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct,  and  support  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  tho  manner  provided  for  by  the  said  statutes,  which  were  repealed 
by  the  two  acts  of  1890  aforesaid. 

(6)  Tho  right  to  share  proportionately  in  any  grant  made  out  of  the  public  funds 
for  tho  purposes  of  education. 

(c)  Tho  right  of  exemption  of  such  Roman  Catholics  as  contribute  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools  from  all  payment  or  contribution  to  tho  support  of  any  other  schools. 

And  his  excellency  tho  Govern  or- General  in  council  was  further  pleased  to  declare 
and  decide,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  it  seems  requisite  that  the  system  of 
education  embodied  in  tho  two  acts  of  1890,  aforesaid,  shall  be  supplemented  by  a 
provincial  act  or  acts  which  will  restore  to  tho  Roman  Catholic  minority  tho  said 
rights  and  privileges  of  which  such  minority  has  been  deprived  as  aforesaid,  and 
which  will  modify  the  said  acts  of  1890  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  restoring  the  rights  and  privileges  in  paragraphs  (a), 
(6),  and  (o)  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Whereof  tho  lieutenant-governor  of  tho  Province  of  Manitoba  for  tho  time  being, 
and  the  legislature  of  the  said  province,  and  all  persons  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to 
take  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
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The  legislature  of  Manitoba  met  on  the  14th  of  June,  1895,  and  after 
a  full  discussion  of  the  remedial  order  the  following  reply  to  the 
Dominion  Government  was  adopted  on  the  19th  of  June: 

The  x>rivilegcs  wliich  by  tbo  said  order  we  are  commanded  to  restore  to  our  Roman 
Catholic  citizens  are  substantially  tbesamo  privileges  which  they  eigoyed  previously 
to  the  year  1890.  Compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  order  would  restore  Catholic 
separate  schools  with  no  more  satisfactory  guaranties  for  their  efficiency  than 
existed  prior  to  the  said  date. 

The  educational  policy  embodied  in  our  present  statutes  was  adopted  after  an 
examination  of  the  results  of  the  policy  theretofore  followed  under  which  the 
separate  Roman  Catholic  schools  (now  sougbt  to  bo  restored)  had  existed  for  a 
period  of  upward  of  nineteen  years.  The  said  schools  were  found  to  be  inefficient. 
As  conducted  under  the  Roman  Catholic  section  of  the  board  of  education  they  did 
not  possess  tho  attributes  of  efficient  modern  public  schools. 

Their  conduct>  management;  and  rognlation  were  defective;  as  a  result  of  leaving 
a  largo  section  of  the  population  with  no  better  means  of  education  than  was  thus 
supplied,  many  people  grew  up  in  a  stato  of  illiteracy.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there 
has  never  been  an  attempt  made  to  defend  these  schools  on  their  merits,  and  we  do 
not  know  of  any  ground  upon  which  tho  expenditure  of  public  money  in  their 
support  could  be  justified. 

Wo  are  therefore  compelled  to  respectfully  state  to  your  excellency  in  council  that 
wo  can  not  accept  tho  responsibility  of  carrying  into  effect  the  terms  of  the  remedial 
order. 

Objections  upon  principle  may  bo  taken  to  any  modification  of  our  educational 
statutes  which  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  sets  of  separate 
schools.  Apart,  however,  from  tho  objections  upon  principle,  there  are  serious 
objections  from  a  practical  educational  standpoint.  Some  of  these  objections  may 
bo  briefly  indicated : 

We  labor  under  great  difficulties  in  maintaining  an  efficient  system  of  primary 
education.  Tho  school  taxes  bear  heavily  u]H>n  our  people.  The  largo  amount  of 
land  which  is  free  from  school  taxes,  and  tho  great  extent  of  country  over  which  our 
small  population  is  scattered,  present  obstacles  to  efficiency  and  progress. 

Tho  reforms  eiTected  in  1890  have  given  a  strong  impetus  to  educational  work,  but 
the  difficulties  which  are  inlicrcnt  in  our  circumstances  have  constantly  to  be  met. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  a  set  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  fol* 
lowed  by  a  set  of  Anglican  schools  and  possibly  Mcuuonite,  Icelandic,  and  other 
schools,  would  so  impair  our  present  system  that  any  approach  to  even  our  present 
general  standard  of  efficiency  would  be  quite  impossible.  We  contemplate  the 
inauguration  of  such  a  stato  of  affairs  with  very  grave  apprehension.  Wo  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  can  not  be  suggested  any  measure  which  to  our  minds 
would  moro  seriously  imperil  tho  dcvclopmont  of  our  Province. 

Wo  believe  that  when  the  remedial  order  was  made  there  was  not  then  available 
to  your  excellency  in  council  full  and  accurato  information  as  to  tho  working  of  our 
former  system  of  schools. 

Wo  also  believe  that  there  was  lacking  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
as  to  tho  effect  upon  the  Province  of  changes  in  tho  direction  indicated  in  the  order. 

Being  impressed  with  this  view,  we  respectfully  admit  that  it  is  not  yet  too  Into  to 
mako  a  full  and  deliberato  investigation  of  tho  whole  subject.  Should  such  a  course 
be  adopted,  we  shall  cheerfully  assist  in  affording  the  most  complete  information 
available.  An  investigation  of  such  a  kind  would  furnish  a  sul^stantial  basis  of 
fact  upon  which  conclusions  could  bo  formed  with  a  n^asonable  degree  of  certainty. 

It  is  urged  most  strongly  that  upon  so  important  a  matter,  involving  as  it  does 
tho  religious  feelings  and  convictions  of  diJOfcrent  classes  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
and  the  educational  interests  of  a  Province  which  is  expected  to  become  one  of  the 
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luoet  important  in  tbo  Dominion,  no  hasty  action  should  bo  taken,  but  that,  on  ilie 
contrary  tbo  greatest  caro  and  deliberation  should  bo  osercised,  and  a  full  and  thor- 
ough investigation  mado. 

Whilo  wo  do  not  think  it  i)ropeT  to  enter  upon  a  legal  argument  in  this  memorial, ' 
ire  dcom  it  oar  duty  to  briefly  call  attention  to  some  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
difficulties  which  surround  the  case.  Is  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  any  action 
taken  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  upon  the  subject  will  be  irroTocable.  TVhile 
this  opinion  may  or  may  not  be  held  to  be  sound,  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  only  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  there  are  substantial  grounds  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  acquiring  a  most  ample  knowledge  of  the 
facts  before  any  suggestion  of  parliamentary  action  is  made. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  two  essentials  of  any  effective  and  substantial  resto- 
ration of  Roman  Catholic  privileges  are — 

(1)  The  right  to  levy  taxes. 

(2)  The  right  to  particixMite  in  the  legislative  school  grant. 

Without  these  privileges  the  separate  schools  can  not  be  properly  carried  on,  and 
without  them,  therefore,  any  professed  restoration  of  privileges  would  bo  illusory. 

It  may  be  held  that  the  power  to  collect  tuxes  for  school  purposes  conferred  upon 
■ohool  boards  by  our  former  educational  statutes  was  conferred  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  2  of  section  92  of  the  British  North  America  act  and  not 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Manitoba  act.  If  this  view  be  well 
founded,  then  that  portion  of  the  act  of  1890  which  abolished  the  said  right  to 
collect  taxes  is  not  subject  to  appeal  to  your  excellency  in  council,  and  the  remedial 
order  and  any  subsequent  legislative  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  (in  so  far  as 
they  may  purport  to  restore  the  said  right)  will  bo  ultra  vires. 

As  to  the  legislative  grant,  we  hold  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Province,  and  that  no  part  of  the  public  funds  of  the  Province 
could  be  made  available  for  the  support  of  separate  schools  without  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  legislature.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  any  action  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  looking  to  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholic  privileges  must,  to  be 
of  rc'al  and  substantial  benefit,  be  supplemented  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
provincial  legislature. 

If  this  be  the  case,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  themselves,  than  any  hasty  or  peremptory  action  on  the  part 
of  tlio  Parliament  of  Canada,  because  such  action  would  probably  produce  strained 
relations  and  tend  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  restoring  harmony. 

Wo  respectfully  suggest  to  your  excellency  in  council  that  all  of  the  above  con- 
siderations call  most  strongly  for  full  and  careful  deliberation,  and  for  such  a  course 
of  action  as  will  avoid  irritating  complications. 

Wo  deem  it  proper,  also,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  few  months 
since  the  latest  decision  upon  the  subject  was  given  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council.  Previous  to  that  time  a  majority  of  tho  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Manitoba  had  expressly  or  impliedly  given  pledges  to  their  constituents 
which  they  feel  in  honor  bound  loyally  to  fuliill. 

Wo  understand  that  it  has  been  lately  suggested  that  private  funds  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  people  had  been  invested  in  school  buildings  and  laud  that  are 
now  appropriated  for  public-school  purposes.  No  evidence  of  such  fact  has  ever  been 
laid  before  us,  so  far  as  we  cjin  ascertain,  but  we  profess  ourselves  willing,  if  any 
such  injustice  can  be  established,  to  make  full  and  fair  compensation  therefor. 

Owing  to  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tho  Dominion  of  Canada  as  to  wlmtconrse  was  best  to  pur- 
sue, the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  until  the  month  of  January, 
189C,  with  a  view  to  take  such  action  as  may  seem  proper  after  having 
taken  time  fully  to  consider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings. 
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The  following  events,  which  have  occurred  since  the  foregoing 
a<;count  was  written,  bring  the  history  of  this  case  to  date : 

Ou  December  23^  1895^  Premier  Greenway  announced  that  the  people  of  Manitoba 
sboiild  have  an  opportunity  at  a  general  election  to  express  their  sentiments  on  the 
school  issue.  Accordingly,  the  provincial  legislature  on  the  26th  of  December 
aiiprovcd  an  answer  to  the  Dominion  Government  definitely  rejecting  the  Dominion's 
request  that  Manitoba  should  enact  a  remedial  law.  The  Manitoba  legislature  was 
thereupon  dissolved^  and  the  appeal  was  taken  directly  to  the  people.  The  election 
was  held  on  the  15th  of  January,  and  it  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  triumph  for 
Mr.  Green  way  and  his  policy  of  nonsectarian  schools. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  assembled  January  2,  ou  which  day  Lord  Aberdeen,  as 
Governor-General,  had  presented  his  address  to  the  lawmakers,  and  had  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  compelling  Manitoba  to  submit.  It  turned  out  that  the 
Dominion  cabinet  was  seriously  divided  on  the  subject,  and  on  January  4  half  of 
the  ministers  resigned  their  portfolios.  For  a  few  days  it  seemed  probable  that  Sir 
Mackenzie  Bo  well  would  bo  unable  to  reorganize  tho  cabinet  and  would  have  to 
resign  his  position  as  prime  minister.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  sr.,  was  slated  as  Mr.  [ 
Bowell*6  successor.  Largely^  however,  through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  his  capacity  as  British  colonial  secretary,  tho  cabinet 
breach  was  mended,  the  retiring  ministers  were  induced  to  withdraw  their  resigna- 
tions, a  place  in  tho  cabinet  was  found  for  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  sr.,  and  Sir  Mackenzie 
Bo  well  remains  at  the  helm.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  solution  can  be  found  for  tho 
deadlock.     'Review  of  Reviows,  February  1896,  p.  147.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
BDUCATIOI^  IN  FRAK0E.1 


Franne,  BepuhUo. — Area,  204,092  sqnare  miles.  Population  (actual),  April  12, 1891, 
38,095,156;  domiciled  or  legal,  38,343,193. 

Civil  diviHons, — For  purposes  of  civil  govemmeut,  France  is  divided  into  86  depart- 
ments (90,  if  Algiers  be  incladed),  each  having  its  local  legislative  assembly  formed 
by  election.  The  departments  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  these  into 
cantons.    The  smallest  civil  divisions  comprised  within  the  cantons  are  communes. 

For  previous  articles  see  the  following: 

The  educational  system  of  France.     (Report,  1888-89,  Vol.  I,  pp.  112-149.) 

Report  of  the  educational  congresses  and  exhibition  held  in  Paris,  1889.  (Ibid., 
pp.  41-186),  by  W.  H.  Widgery  (see  Table  of  Contents,  pp.  42-43). 

Brief  view  of  the  educational  system,  with  statistics,  for  1888-89.  (Ibid.,  pp. 
249-261.) 

Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.     (Ibid.,  pp.  263-280.) 

Education  in  France :  Statistics,  1890-91 ;  progress  of  primary  schools  since  Guizot's 
law,  1833;  higher  primary  and  classical  schools  of  France.  (Report,  1890-91,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  95-124.) 

Education  in  France:  Outline  of  the  system  and  statistics  for  1892 ;  State  faculties; 
proposed  transformations  and  development  of  teaching  functions.  (Report,  1891-92, 
Vol.1,  pp.  73-95.) 

Civil  service  in  France,  by  W.  F.  and  W.  W.  Willonghby.     (Ibid.,  pp.  369-412.) 

Education  in  France :  Outline  view,  with  current  statistics ;  inspection  of  infant 
schools ;  recent  changes  in  the  baccalaureate ;  reorganization  of  medical  studies,  and 
of  the  scientific  course  preparatory  thereto.     (Report,  1892-93,  Vol.  I,  pp.  219-237.) 

Topical  outline. — General  features  of  the  ayetem,  with  current  atatiatica — Recent  mod' 
ificationa  in  the  department  of  secondary  instruction — Recent  development  of  the  facul- 
ties— Correlation  of  courses — Higher  education  of  women — Progress  of  the  primary 
school  system  as  shown  by  successive  laws  and  statistics — Movements  for  promoting  the 
instruction  of  adults — Movement  for  admitting  American  students  as^candidates  for 
degrees  in  the  universities  of  France. 

GENERAL  FEATURES   OF   THE  EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  educatiou  maintained  by  the  French  Republic  preserves 
many  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  Imperial  University.  The 
official  head  of  the  system  is  a  cabinet  officer,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  fine  arts,  and  worship.^    His  authority  is  modified  by  the 

*  Prepared  by  Miss  Anua  Tolraan  Smith. 

'  M.  Leygues  was  appoiuted  to  the  office  June,  1894,  and  was  succeeded  January  26, 
1895,  by  M.  Poincar^,  who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  November  1,  of  the  same  year,  by 

M.  Combes. 
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advice  of  professional  experts,  constituting  the  superior  council  of 
public  instruction.  A  tendency  toward  decentralization  is  at  i^reseut 
manifest  throughout  the  system. 

Administration  is  facilitated  by  the  subdivisions  of , the  system. 

On  the  basis  of  scholastic  grade  it  is  divided  into  three  great  depart- 
ments— primary,  which  includes  infant  schools  (ages,  2  to  G),  primary 
schools  (elementary  and  su][>erior,  ages  G  to  13),  adult  schools,  and  normal 
schools  for  primary  teachers;  secondary,  to  which  belong  the  lyc^jes  (Stato 
classical  colleges)  and  communal  colleges;  superior,  which  comprises 
special  schools^  and  the  faculties  for  liberal  education  and  professional 
training,  at  present  59  in  number. 

Each  of  the  three  departments  has  its  own  chief  or  director,^  its  sep- 
arate budget  and  distinct  body  of  laws,  decrees,  etc. 

Local  divisions  result  from  the  organization  of  the  universities  (fac- 
ulties), colleges,  and  schools  comprised  in  the  system  into  academic 
groups  (17  in  number)  each  under  its  own  chief  or  rector. 

The  enrollment  in  the  several  classes  of  institutions  for  the  latest 
years  reported  were  as  follows:  1891-92,  infant  schools,  G79,579;  pri- 
mary schools,  5,656,470.  Lyc^es  and  communal  colleges  for  boys,  public, 
85,291;  private,  89,5GG;  for  girls,- public  secondary,  11,605.  University 
faculties  (1893),  public,  23,397  students;  private,  988. 

The  obligatory  expenses  of  the  service  are  covered  substantially  by  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  State,  amounting  in  1893  to  $33,699,943; 
of  this  amount  77.8  per  cent  was  for  primary  instruction.  The  total 
exi)enditures  for  this  department  amounted  in  1892  to  837,261,215. 
This  includes,  besides  the  obligatory  exi>enses  of  the  primary  schools, 
i.  e.,  $29,768,033,  the  optional  expenditures,  costs  of  local  inspection, 
and  the  expenditure  for  departmental  normal  schools. 

The  scholastic  work  of  all  public  establivshments  is  regulated  by  law 
or  by  official  decrees  that  embody  the  matured  opinions  of  the  superior 
council  of  education,  a  representative  body  of  GO  members,  thre^i-fourths 
of  whom  are  elected  by  their  i>eers  from  the  various  orders  of  public 
instruction,  the  remainder  being  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
council  is  not  only  an  advisory,  but  also  a  judicial  body,  being  the  final 
court  of  appeal  in  certain  cases  of  contention;  as,  for  example,  cases 
of  the  removal  of  teachers  by  local  authorities.  Paris  is  the  seat  of  the 
council,  whoso  deliberations  are  presided  over  by  the  minister.  The 
academic  rectors  have  the  advice  of  academic  councils  composed  of 


^  The  8x>ecial  schools  which  are  under  the  exclnsive  control  of  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  fine  arts  are  the  Coll^ge  de  France,  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle, 
£cole  Normale  Sup<^rienre,  £oole  Fran(>aise  de  Rome,  £cole  Fran^aise  d'Ath^neSy 
£cole  Xationale  des  Chartes,  £cole  Spdciale  des  Lang^es  Orientales  Vivantefl,  £cole 
Nationale  et  8p^ale  dee  Beaux  Arts  ^  Paris,  Conaerratoire  National  de  Musique  et 
de  D<Sclamatio]L. 

*The  proseut  incumbents  are:  M.  Louis  Liard,  superior;  M.  Ilabicr,  secondary; 
M.  F.  Buisson,  primary. 
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"inspecteurs  d'ficademies,"  professors,  aud  teachers;  finally,  the  i^re- 
fects  are  assisted  by  departmental  councils.  These  several  councils 
save  the  work  of  public  education,  to  some  degree  at  least,  from  the 
mechanical  routine  which  is  one  danger  of  a  centralized  system. 

All  appointments  to  the  service,  whether  official  or  professional,  are 
made  either  by  the  minister  or  by  the  President  of  the  Kepublic,  except- 
ing only. those  of  elementary  teachers.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
heads  of  departments  (prefects,  themselves  appointed  by  the  President). 
The  officers  of  administration  form  an  educational  hierarchy  whose  suc- 
cessive stages  are  ox>en  only  to  candidates  who  pass  examinations  and 
secure  the  required  diplomas  or  degrees.  Promotions  are  generally  the 
reward  of  distinguished  service  or  the  recognition  of  superior  merit. 
Officials,  professors,  and  teachers  all  receive  their  salaries  from  the 
State. 

Secondary  and  superior  institutions  have  more  immediate  relation 
with  the  central  administration  than  primary  schools. 

BEOENT  MODIFICATIONS  IN   THE  DBPAKTMENT   OF  SECONDARY 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  most  importanfrecent  measures  affecting  secondary  institutions 
are  the  decrees  of  August  8, 1890,  aud  of  June  4, 1891  (discussed  in  full 
in  the  Commissioners'  report  for  1890-91).  The  decree  of  August  8,  an 
outcome  of  efforts  begun  in  1872  by  Jules  Simon,  at  that  time  minister 
of  public  instruction,  reorganizes  the  classical  course  of  the  lyc^e.  The 
trifurcation,  which  formerly  took  place  after  troisibme,  i.  e.,  the  sixth 
year  of  the  lyc^e  course,  is  abolished,  and  a  single  degree  of  bachelor  is 
substituted  for  the  three  orders  previously  existing.  All  students  must 
now  pursue  the  same  course  to  the  end  of  rhetoric,  or  the  eighth  year, 
when  the  first  examination  for  the  bachelor's  degree  takes  place.  In 
the  remaining  year  (philosophy)  options  are  allowed,  and  according  to 
the  choice  then  made  he  who  successfully  passes  the  final  examination 
will  have  his  diploma  inscribed,  "Lettres,  philosophic,"  "Lettres,  math(^»- 
matiques,"  or  ^'Lettres,  sciences  physiques  et  naturelles."  The  meas- 
ures which  have  thus  simx>lified  the  plan  of  studies  aimed  also  at 
readjustments  which  should  give  the  natural  sciences  equal  recognition 
with  the  classics.  The  failure  of  this  effort  shows  the  inherent  tenacity 
of  the  traditional  course.  Latin  and  Greek,  which  declined  slightly  in 
1880  in  favor  of  history,  geography,  and  science,  have  since  gained 
increased  time.  The  efforts  to  relax  the  rigid  uniformity  of  the  lyc^e 
programmes  and  the  mechanical  routine  of  student  life  have  been  more 
successful.  Opportunity  is  now  given  the  principals  (proviseurs)  to 
develop  individual  characteristics  in  their  respective  lyc^es. 

The  decree  of  June  4, 1891,  relates  to  the  nonclassical  course  of  the 
lyc^es.  The  name  of  this  course  is  changed  from  "  enseignement  secon- 
daire  sp^iaP'  to  "enseignement  secondaire  mod  erne."    In  the  read- 
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justmeut  of  the  studies  tlie  teelniicalor  commercial  character  has  given 
way  to  the  educative.  The  claim  is  ma<le  that  the  course,  '*  although 
modem  is  classic."  This  claim  is  based  upon  the  proposed  method  of 
treating  the  modern  languages  and  literature,  especially  French.  On 
the  grammatical  side  the  historical  development  of  the  language  is  to 
be  considered,  while  the  study  of  the  several  literatures  is  to  be  made 
wholly  from  authors  of  the  highest  order. 

The  most  original  feature  of  the  course  is  the  expedient  tor  placing 
minds  on  the  historic  plane.  This  is  to  be  done  by  interpretations  of 
the  master  works  of  antiquity,  based  upon  translations.  The  interpre- 
tations are  to  be  presented  by  professors  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  original,  and  able,  if  need  be,  to  translate  as  they  interpret.  Thus, 
while  modern  languages  and  literature  are  the  center  of  the  programme, 
they  will  not  be  wholly  detached  from  historic  relations. 

Students  who  complete  the  course  receive  a  diploma  "  baccalaur^at 
de  Tenseignement  secondaire  moderne"  upon  the  successful  passing  of 
two  examinations  at  an  interval  of  three  months.  The  second  of  these 
examinations  is  divided  into  three  orders,  between  which  the  candidate 
may  choose.  According  to  the  choice,  his  diploma  is  inscribed, "  Lettres, 
philosophic,'^  "  Lettres,  sciences, '^  or  ^*  Lettres,  math6matiques." 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE  FACULTIES  (UNIVERSITIES), 

The  faculties  are  institutions  of  superior  instruction  corresponding 
to  the  universities  of  other  countries.  They  comprise  groups  of  pro- 
fessors, whose  function  it  is  to  maintain  courses  of  advanced  instruction 
and  to  examine  lor  and  confer  degrees.  From  their  organization  by 
Nax^oleon  until  a  very  recent  date  it  was  the  latter  service  that  gave 
dignity  and  importance  to  these  bodies.  The  development  of  tea(*hing 
functions  and  of  autonomous  powers  are  features  of  their  later  history. 

By  a  decree  of  1885,  authorizing  them  to  receive,  hold,  and  administer 
property,  civic  personality  was  conferred  upon  the  faculties,  and  the 
work  of  organization  was  begun  by  the  creation  of  a  council-general 
of  all  the  faculties  (conseil  general  des  facult^s)  of  an  academic  district 
and  a  general  assembly  and  a  council  of  each  individual  faeulty.  The 
council  general  consists  of  the  deans  of  the  faculties,  together  with 
two  representatives  from  each  faculty,  chosen  by  their  colleagues.  It 
is  presided  over  by  the  academic  rector.  This  body  regulates  scholastic 
affairs  of  general  interest  to  all  the  faeulties  represented  therein,  and 
has  control  of  their  finances.  The  general  assembly  of  each  faculty, 
which  comprises  all  the  members  of  the  same,  arranges  the  details  of 
the  courses  of  instruction.  The  council,  which  comprises  only  titular 
professors  and  ^'  professeurs  adjoints,'^  receives  gifts  and  legacies  on 
behalf  of  the  faculty  and  distributes  its  revenues.  This  council  also 
has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  i)rofessors,  appointments  to  the  respective 
faculties  being  made  by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  from  two  lists, 
one  submitted  by  the  faculty  council,  the  other  by  the  superior  council 
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of  pablic  instraction.  The  movemeut  for  reorganizing  the  faculties 
has  culminated  in  a  measure  for  transforming  them  into  indepen- 
dent universities,  a  bill  to  that  effect  being  now  before  the  French 
Chambers. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  powers  and  scope  of  the 
several  faculties  are  constantly  in  progress.  The  decrees  of  July  31, 
1893,  pertaining  to  the  medical  course  were  discussed  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's preceding  report.  They  require  students  to  obtain  a  special 
certificate  of  physical,  chemical,  and  natural  sciences  in  addition  to 
the  bachelor's  degree  before  entering  upon  a  medical  course.  Provi- 
sion for  special  scientific  instruction  leading  to  the  certificate  is  to  be 
made  in  the  faculties  of  sciences,  which  thus  derive  new  importance 
in  the  scheme  of  university  work. 

The  faculties  of  law  have  been  the  subject  of  revision  during  the 
present  year.  By  a  decree  dated  April  8,  1895,  the  doctorate  of  law 
was  established  in  two  forms,  i.  e.,  the  doctorate  of  legal  science  and 
the  doctorate  of  political  and  economic  science.  This  is  the  successful 
termination  of  efforts  reaching  as  far  back  as  1789  to  secure  state  rec- 
ognition and  support  for  studies  that  pertain  essentially  to  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  society.  The  decree  also  permits  elective  courses  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  student  of  legal  science,  in  preparing  for  his  final 
examination,  beside  the  required  subjects  in  civil  law,  may  make  choice 
between  criminal  law,  administrative  law,  and  international  public 
law.  The  student  of  political  and  economic  science  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, choose  between  industrial  legislation,  rural  legislation,  and  colonial 
legislation,  or  an  equivalent  course  in  history  or  economics  given  iu 
another  faculty. 

The  standard  of  legal  instruction,  which  has  always  been  high,  is  in 
no  wise  lowered  by  the  changes.  Students  must,  as  before,  secure  the 
bachelor's  diploma  in  the  classical  course  before  entering  upon  their 
legal  studies.  The  legal  course  itself  is  arranged  still  for  four  years— 
i.  e.,  one  for  the  baccalaureate,  two  for  the  licenci^,  and  one  for  the 
doctorate.    The  actual  duration  of  the  studies  is  generally  five  years. 

Correlation  of  courses. — ^The  courses  of  study  for  secondary  and  supe- 
rior institutions  are  elaborated  iu  the  superior  council,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  the  opinions  of  the  several  faculties  which  are  formally 
submitted  by  the  academic  rectors.  These  courses  form  a  continuous 
scheme  of  study,  starting  at  an  elementary  stage  (i.  e.,  for  pupils  8 
years  of  age)  and  comprising  the  entire  province  of  general  and  sj^ecial 
knowledge. 

The  ideal  of  unity  which  is  typified  in  the  administrative  service  of 
the  system  of  education  finds  higher  realization  in  the  correlation  of  the 
courses  of  study.  Students  of  liberal  and  professional  education  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  higher  classes  of  society  j  nevertheless  these 
courses  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  common  i)eople 
since  the  lyc^es  have  been  affiliated  on  one  side  (i.  e.,  euseiguemenC 
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secoudairo  moderne)  to  the  primary  Bcliools.  This  provision,  moreover, 
has  been  made  available  by  public  8cbolarsliii>s  open  to  competitive 
examination. 

The  course  of  the  lycees  leads  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  series  of  university  degrees,  L  e.,  bachelor,  licenci6,  and 
doctor.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  be  inscribed  in.  the  faculty  cor- 
responding to  the  degree  sought,  pay  the  required  fees,  and  sustain  the 
examinations.  Only  those  who  take  inscriptions,  a^  it  is  called,  are 
classed  as  students.  In  addition,  large  companies  of  hearers  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  professors.  Candidates  for  degrees  may  pursue 
their  studies  either  under  the  faculties,  in  sjHicial  schools,  or  under 
private  tuition. 

The  bachelor's  degree  stamps  one  as  a  man  of  liberal  culture;  it  is 
moreover,  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  higher  degrees  (licenci6  and 
doctor),  which  are  the  passports  to  professional  and  official  careers. 

Higher  education  for  women, — It  should  be  noted  that  women  are 
admitted  to  the  privileges  and  honors  of  the  higher  courses. 

From  1875-76  to  1887-88,  inclusive,  university  degrees  to  the  number 
of  262  were  granted  to  women.  These  included  39  in  medicine,  130  in 
the  sciences,  89  in  classics  and  belles-lettres,  1  in  pharmacy,  and  3  in 
law.  Of  the  whole  number,  137  were  obtained  in  Paris  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  pro\dnces;  207  were  conferred  upon  French  women. 
Women  pursue  degree  courses  in  the  state  faculties  or  under  private 
auspices.  They  form  also  a  large  projjortion  of  the  auditors  at  the 
public  lectures  of  the  faculty  professors  and  of  the  College  de  France. 

PROGRESS   OF    TUB    SYSTEM   OF   PRIMARY   EDUCATION. 

The  series  of  official  reports  (statistiques)  relating  to  primary  educa- 
tion shows  very  clearly  the  development  of  the  department  since  the 
passage  of  Guizot's  law  of  1833.  This  early  measure,  to  whose  support 
Louis  Philippe  was  won  by  the  zeal  of  its  author,  has  been  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  legislation  on  the  subject. 

By  placing  upon  the  commune  the  obligation  to  maintain  at  least  one 
public  school  and  to  provide  for  the  free  tuition  of  indigent  children, 
the  law  assured  the  permanence  and  extension  of  the  system. 

The  dignity  of  the  teaching  profession  was  asserted  by  the  clause  of 
the  law  requiring  from  teachers  guaranties  both  of  their  moral  charac- 
ter and  professional  training  (i.  e.,  *^ brevet  de  capacity'')  and  by  the 
provision  of  normal  schools  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
departments. 

Upon  these  lines  the  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  extended 
by  the  Republic,  while  at  the  same  time  the  central  control  has  been 
greatly  strengthened. 

The  first  measure  of  the  present  Government  relative  to  primary 
instruction  was  the  law  of  June  1, 1878,  which  placed  about  $24,000,000 
at  the  disposition  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for  the  purpose 
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of  aiding  the  communes  in  erecting  sclioollioases.  One-half  the  sum 
formed  a  gratuitous  subvention  to  the  communes;  the  other  half  was 
to  be  used  as  a  loan,  payable  in  small  annual  installments^  thirty-one 
years  being  allowed  to  meet  the  indebtedness.  The  i)olicy  was  renewed 
by  successive  laws  until  1885,  when  the  gratuities  were  discontinued, 
but  provision  was  still  made  for  loans  to  needy  communes  upon  terms 
precisely  defined. 

From  a  special  inquiry  instituted  before  the  law  was  framed  it 
appeared  that  about  17,300  new  buildings  must  be  erected,  about  3,000 
bought,  and  13,000  enlarged  or  repaired  if  all  the  children  of  school 
age  in  the  36,000  communes  were  to  bo  provided  for. 

In  the  decade  1878  to  1888  11,632  school  buildings  were  built  or 
purchased,  and  at  the  present  time  school  provision  is  substantially 
complete. 

In  1879  a  law  was  passed  requiring  each  department  to  maintain  a 
normal  school  for  women  in  addition  to  the  school  for  men,  i^rovided 
under  the  law  of  1833.  This  provision  has  been  complied  with  by  So 
out  of  90  departments.  The  law  of  June  16, 1881,  obliging  all  teach- 
ers to  secure  a  State  diploma  (titre  do  capacity),  completed  the  meas- 
ures for  insuring  professional  qualification  in  the  teaching  service.  A 
second  law,  bearing  the  same  date,  June  16, 1881,  abolished  school  fees 
and  made  instruction  gratuitous.  The  year  following,  March  28, 1882, 
the  law  was  passed  making  the  schools  secular  and  obliging  parents  to 
secure  the  instruction  of  their  children.  Finally,  the  law  of  October 
30, 1886,  determined  the  classification  of  schools  and  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  defined  exactly  the  qualifications  for  teachers,  confirmed 
the  secular  character  of  the  schools  by  forbidding  the  employment  of 
teachers  belonging  to  a  religious  order,  placed  the  schools  under  the 
inspection  of  (1)  local  ofiicials — the  communal  mayor  and  committees 
and  members  of  the  departmental  council  delegated  for  the  purpose — 
(2)  under  a  graded  series  of  Government  officials — inspectors  of  pri- 
mary schools,  the  academic  inspectors,  and  the  inspectors-general. 

The  delegates  appointed  by  the  departmental  councils  confer  with 
the  communal  authorities  and  with  the  primary  inspectors  as  to  sites, 
buildings,  material,  etc.  The  mayors  of  communes  have  free  access  to 
the  schools  at  all  times;  their  duties  and  those  of  the  delegates  are 
much  like  those  of  our  district-school  committees,  excepting  that  they 
have  no  control  over  teachers  or  programmes.  It  is  incumbent  also 
upon  communes  to  maintain  funds  (caisses  des  ^coles)  for  the  assist- 
ance of  indigent  pupils.  The  law  of  March  28, 1882,  obliges  parents 
to  secure  the  instruction  of  their  children;  they  can,  however,  make 
choice  of  the  means — either  in  public  schools,  private  schools,  or  by 
home  tuition. 
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SUBJECTS  AND   COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  for  primary  schools,  as  fixed  by  the  law 
of  March  28, 1882,  comprise  moral  and  civic  instruction,  reading,  writ- 
ing, the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system;  history  and 
geography,  especially  of  France;  object  lessons,  and  the  first  notions 
of  science;  elements  of  design,  of  singing,  manual  work  (needlework 
in  the  schools  for  girls),  gymnastic  exercises,  and  in  the  schools  for 
boys  military  drill. 

In  the  superior  primary  schools,  which  in  1891-92  were  attended  by 
45,599  pupils,  these  branches  of  instruction  ai*e  reviewed  and  more 
fully  developed.  The  course  is  extended  to  include  algebra  and  geom- 
etry; natural  science  and  physics,  and  their  application  to  agriculture, 
to  industrial  arts,  and  to  hygiene;  political  economy,  French  language 
and  literature,  general  history,  industrial  and  commercial  geography, 
iron  and  wood  work  for  boys,  and  cutting  and  fitting  for  girls.  One 
foreign  language  is  also  included.  Additional  courses  pertaining  to 
local  industries  may  be  authorized  by  the  minister  upon  the  demand  of 
local  committees,  supported  by  the  academic  inspector  and  approved 
by  the  departmental  council. 

In  the  primary  (departmental)  normal  schools  the  studies  of  the 
primary  course  are  reviewed  with  reference  to  methods  of  instruction, 
and  at  the  same  time  developed  to  include  the  full  scope  and  scholastic 
bearing  of  those  subjects.  Pedagogy  and  school  administration  are 
treated  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

Instruction  in  the  following  subjects  is  given  outside  the  regular  class 
hours :  In  the  normal  schools  for  men,  agriculture  and  manual  work, 
military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  in  the 
normal  schools  for  women,  needlework,  housework  and  gardening,  gym- 
nastics, and  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  course  of  study  in 
these  schools  covers  three  years. 

The  progress  of  education  is  fostered  by  many  auxiliary  agencies, 
both  public  and  private.  The  most  important  of  the  former  as  regards 
the  interests  of  primary  education  is  the  Mus6e  P^dagogique.  This 
includes  a  museum  and  a  library  for  the  collection  of  all  material  and 
publications  which  may  aid  the  w(»rk  or  the  researches  of  persons 
engaged  in  primary  instruction.  Here,  also,  classes  and  courses  of 
lectures  for  teachers  are  maintained,  and  publications  issued  which 
make  known  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the  best  plans  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  schoolhouses,  and  the  results  of  many 
valuable  historical  investigations.^ 


^For  detailed  account  of  the  Musi'^e  redagogi«iuc,  see  article  by  M.  Beurier,  Mou. 
P^d.,  Tome  III,  pp.  3-38 
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The  following  table  sliows  the  enroltmeiit,  absolute  and  relative  to 
population,  and  the  number  of  teachers  at  the  specified  dates  from  1837 
to  1891-92,  inclusive: 


Pnplla. 

Teachers. 

Tears. 

Number  enrolled. 

Number 
for  every 
10.000  In- 
habitants. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Glrli. 

Total. 

1837 

1,679,888 
1, 812, 709 
1,793.007 

1,110,147 
1,351,588 
1,528,750 

2,090,036 
3, 104, 297 
3,322,423 
4,280,041 
4,515,907 
4.722,754 
4,710,935 
5, 341, 211 
a  5, 500, 919 
c  5, 550, 470 

752 
024 
907 
1.147 
1.180 
1,303 
1,281 
1,418 
1,440 
1,434 

39,302 
47.301 

20.433 
28,234 

59,735 
75,535 

1843 

1850 

1801 

1800 

2,343,781 
2,445,210 
2,400,882 
2. 7U8, 510 
2, 829. 127 
2,805,849 

2,172,180 
2,277.5.38 
2, 310, 05:) 
2,032,701 
277, 792 
2, 750, 021 

1872 

50.549 
61,717 
50,410 
04,030 
80,311 

59,089 
58,992 
00.350 
74, 010 
00,803 

110,238 
110, 709 
122,700 
5138.855 
140,074 

lb70-77 

1881-82 

1880-87  

1891-92  

a  Including  70,554  in  Algiers.       b  Including  1,840  in  Algiers.       c  Including  85,008  in  Algiers. 

On  account  of  the  changes  made  in  the  financial  system  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  carry  a  comparative  statement  of  expenditure  further  back 
than  1887.  The  total  expenditure  in  that  year  was  173,241,057.85 
francs  ($33,435,624),  and  rose  to  186,306,073.39  ifrancs  ($35,957,073)  in 
1892.  These  amounts  were  derived  as  follows :  In  1887,  from  the  State, 
49  per  cent;  from  the  departments,  16.05 j  from  the  communes,  34.95  per 
cent;  in  1892,  from  the  State,  87  9;  from  the  communes,  12.1  per  cent. 

The  great  increase  in  the  part  of  the  expenditure  borne  by  the  State 
i»  due  to  the  financial  legislation  of  1889  under  which  the  State  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  also  of  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture for  the  departmental  normal  schools. 

The  totals  given  above  include  the  expenditure  for  normal  schools, 
9,741,017.67  francs  in  1887,  and  9,284,241.72  francs  in  1892,  and  also 
certain  optional  expenditures  which  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

If  these  items  be  deducted,  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  primary 
schools  stands  at  121,545,868.70  francs  ($23,458,353)  in  1887,  and  in 
1892  at  171,395,206.64  francs  ($33,079,275). 

The  former  amount  was  equivalent  to  3.18  francs  (61  cents)  per 
capita  of  the  population,  and  to  24.48  francs  ($4.82)  per  capita  of  pupils 
enrolled,  the  latter  to  4.43  francs  (85  cents)  and  36.20  francs  ($6.98), 
respectively. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  confined  to  particulars  which  pertain  to 
all  systems.  The  additional  tables  that  follow  relate  to  features  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  French  system. 

Under  the  Eepublic  only  public  schools  derive  their  support  from 
public  funds,  and  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  closed  against  clerical 
influences.  The  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  of  schools, 
i.  e.,  public  and  private,  lay  or  secular  and  clerical,  indicates,  there- 
fore, to  some  extent  the  strength  of  the  Government  policy. 
ED  95 10* 
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IHstribuiioa  ofjutpile  iu  the  several  classes  qfscliooh. 


Tear. 


1837 

1843.... 

1850 

1861,... 
1868.... 

1872 

1876-77., 
1881-82. 
1886-87. 
1801^2. 


Public.         Private.        Secular.        Clericjil, 


2, 407, 425 
2,€01«619 


3, 835, 991 
3,823,348 
4,359,»0 
4. 505, 108 
4,281,183 


643,  MO 
758.872 
720.804 


978,258 
886,763 
893,587 
981,  «65 
1,091,810 
1,275,287 


2, 457, 380 
2,388,627 
2, 744,  667 
2,820,670 


2,648,562 
3, 567. 861 
2,877,185 
3,900,977 


706, 917 

053,796 

1,541,974 

].  695, 297 


2,068,373 
1.773,350 
1,710,734 
1,655,493 


SOnOOI^  FOB  ADULTS. 


Tlie  most  important  recent  moyement  aftecting  iM)pular  education 
is  that  for  tlie  increase  and  improvement  of  schools  and  courses  of , 
instruction  for  adults.  Schools  or  classes  of  this  kind  have  been  sus- 
tained in  France  by  the  church  or  by  private  effort  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. Their  i]ni»ortaiiee  was  reeognised  by  Guixot,  althoagfi  they  were 
not  mentioned  in  his  law  for  prtmaiy  instmctioii  (1833).  From  time  to 
time  State  appropriations  were  granted  for  this  work,  and  by  the  law 
of  March  15, 1850,  the  creation  of  public  adult  courses  was  anthoriEed 
at  the  option  of  the  commnnes.  At  that  date  snch  oonrses  had 
already  been  established  in  0,913  commanes  and  enrolled  117,000  stu- 
dents. The  provision  declined  under  tbe  political  disturbances  of  1819 
and  1850,  but  during  the  second  empire  regained  new  vigor  under  the 
fostering  care  of  M.  I>umy.  Through  his  e^rts,  while  minister  of 
public  instruction,  the  law  of  April  10,  1867,  was  passed,  assuring  a 
State  subvention  to  the  classes  for  adults.  Under  this  impulse  the 
number  of  courses  was  raised  to  28,580,  with  an  enrollment  of  800,000. 
The  improvement  was  but  temporary.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
present  Republic  the  number  of  courses  and  of  pupils  in  attendance 
declined  and  the  State  appropriations  were  correspondingly  diminished. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  retrogression  appears  to  have  been 
the  want  of  a  systematic  organization  of  the  classes;  it  was  left  to  M. 
Greard,  the  distinguislied  chief  of  the  Paris  Academy,  to  inaugurate  a 
reform  in  this  respect. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  M.  Greard,  the  i>re- 
fect  of  the  Seine  issued  an  order  in  1877  providing  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  adult  courses  in  the  capital.  The  courses  of  general  instruc- 
tion were  separated  from  technical  courses  for  apprentices  and  were 
graded  in  three  classes — elementary,  intermediate,  and  superior.  A 
diploma,  or  special  certificate  of  primary  studies,  was  created,  open  to 
pupils  of  at  least  10  years  of  age.  Finally  an  annual  gratuity  of  000 
francs  was  assured  to  the  teacher  in  place  of  a  grant  calculated  ui)on 
the  average  attendance  at  his  class. 

The  laws  of  1882  relative  to  public  instruction  made  no  mention  of 
adult  schools.    These  laws,  it  has  been  observed,  "  reorganized  but  at 
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tlie  same  time  decapitated  public  education."  Tliey  kept  the  cldldreu 
from  the  sixth  through  the  twelfth  year  under  a  severe  discipliiL6|  filled 
them  with  ideas  upou  all  subjects  of  knowledge,  but*,  the  twelfth  year 
accomplished,  plunged  them  into  life  without  any  further  purpose  or 
end  than  the  regiment  for  men  and  death  for  women.  The  evils  of  this 
freedom  were  foreseen  by  Jules  Ferry,  and  his  influence  is  traceable  in 
the  decrees  of  1884,  issued  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Falli^es.  By  these 
decrees  every  commune  was  authorised  to  establish  a  class  for  adults, 
the  expenses  to  be  borne  half  by  the  State  and  half  by  the  commune. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort  30,000  classes  were  opened  within  a  year. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  dasses  was  to  overcome  illiteracy  in  youth 
above  the  legal  school  age,  13  years,  and  the  subjects  taught  were  the 
same  as  in  the  elementary  schools.  As  time  passed  the  compulsory 
law  with  iree  schools  brought  all  children  into  the  schools,  illiteracy 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  original  cause  for  the  maintenance 
of  adult  courses  was  removed.  In  1804  they  had  fallen  to  7,000,  or  a 
decline  of  80  per  cent  in  a  decade.  Meanwhile  it  appeared  that  the 
proportion  of  conscripts,  who,  although  not  totally  illiterate,  had  a^mere 
smattering  of  letters,  was  constantly  increasing,  and  that  there  was  an 
alarming  prevalence  of  crime  among  adolescent  youths.  A  well-known 
essayist,  M.  ]^erenger,  writes; 

Thia  is  the  grayest  soeiAl  danger  that  menaces  the  seeular  state. 

Between  11  and  20  years,  the  age  of  derelopiug  puberty,  when  conscience  is  dis- 
turbed, wheo  the  ohar^ter  is  forming,  the  youth  of  the  common  classes  are  socially 
abandoned. 

The  clerical  party  have  not  been  slow  to  take  up  the  cry  and  accuse 
the  state  of  having  destroyed  the  moral  safeguards  which  the  church 
formerly  threw  around  wayward  and  irresponsible  youth. 

That  the  evils  complained  of  are  real  does  not  seem  to  be  questioned, 
and  the  Government  is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  some  form 
of  guidance  and  control  through  the  years  of  adolescence.  The  schools 
or  classes  for  adults  naturally  offer  the  means  for  this  prolonged 
guardianship,  but  it  is  not  the  school  limited  to  elementary  subjects 
and  routine  methods  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  influence,  restrain,  niul 
direct  the  energies  of  young  men  and  women.  These  schools  must 
be  reorganized,  made  attractive,  and  of  practical  utility  if  they  arc  to 
accomplish  their  new  mission.  The  question  is  exactly  the  same  that 
has  recently  been  discussed  in  England  with  the  result  that  the  evening 
schools  of  that  country  have  been  completely  transformed.  Some  such 
course  must  apparently  be  taken  in  France.  The  Government  began 
the  work  by  a  special  investigation  committed  in  March  last  (1895)  to 
M.  Edouard  Petit,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  Paris  lyc^jes.  He  was 
instructed  to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  all  the  conditions  bear- 
ing upon  the  instruction  of  adults,  and  to  report  to  the  minister  in  full 
the  results  of  his  investigation.  The  mission  was  ably  fulfllled,  and 
the  report  covers  fully  all  questions  of  methods,  programmes,  instruc- 
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tioD,  apparatus,  finances,  etc.,  that  must  be  settled  before  tlie  work  of 
reorganization  actually  begins. 

I  M.  Petit  found  it  impossible  to  secure  exact  information  as  to  the 
number  of  adult  courses  in  actual  existence.  He  estimates  it  at  ten 
or  twelve  thousand,  and  finds  everywhere  that  primary  teachers  are 
ready  to  undertake  the  work.  In  respect  to  programmes,  peculiar  diffi- 
culties arise  from  the  passion  of  the  people  for  unity,  order,  and  exact 
rules,  and  their  constant  habit  of  depending  upon  these.  To  be  effect- 
ive,  it  is  necessary,  as  M.  Petit  observes,  that  these  courses  should  b^ 
"infinitely  varied."  He  would  advise,  therefore,  a  "sort  of  general 
plan'^  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  instruction,  but  leave  the 
details  to  be  determined  by  time  and  circumstance. 

The  methods  of  instruction  must  be  varied,  like  the  programmes; 
some  subjects  ought  to  be  treated  by  courses  of  connected  lessons 
which  should  last  at  least  three  months  with  three  sessions  a  week, 
each  occupying  one  and  a  half  hours.  Conferences — that  is,  exercises 
in  which  the  students  discuss  the  subject  with  the  teachers — should  be 
a  little  longer.  As  to  illustrated  lectures,  scientific  demonstrations, 
etc.,  these  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  managers.  Heretofore, 
only  elementary  teachers  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  adult 
instruction.  M.  Petit  would  enlist,  also,  the  professors-  of  secondary 
and  superior  instruction,  and  even  specialists  who  are  outside  of  the 
university.  Thus  the  adult  courses  would  become  a  means  of  uniting 
the  three  orders  of  instruction.  As  to  auxiliary  aids'in  the  work  of 
instruction,  M.  Petit  emphasizes  the  importance  of  public  libraries 
and  of  apparatus,  and  particularly  the  use  of  the  magic  lantern  ("pro- 
jections lumineuses").  "The  magic  lautern,''  he  says,  "exercises  an 
irresistible  attraction  in  a  village  and  even  in  a  city.  It  is  a  Ute  day 
in  many  communes  when  it  is  announced  that  the  views  obtained  from 
Paris  have  arrived."  So  great  is  the  interest  excited,  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  communes  subscriptions  have  readily  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  lantern  and  views,  and  in  several  instances  communes  have 
clubbed  together  to  secure  the  coveted  apparatus.  M.  Petit  advises 
a  fixed  remuneration  for  teachers  engaged  in  the  work,  prizes  for  the 
students,  and  medals  and  academic  palms  for  the  most  successful  teach- 
ers. As  to  the  sources  of  support,  first  and  chief  would  be  local  con- 
tributions or  appropriations;  nevertheless,  M.  Petit  recognizes  clearly 
that  the  State  must  bear  a  part  in  the  expense.  For  the  first  year  he 
estimates  that  250,000  francs  ($50,000)  from  the  public  treasury  would 
sufiice;  in  four  or  five  years  the  subvention  should  be  doubled  and  even 
quadrupled. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  measures  proposed  in  the  report  which  M .  Petit 
has  submitted. 

While  the  future  policy  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  public 
courses  for  adults  is  not  fully  formulated,  it  is  evident  that  the  instruc- 
tion provided  will  pertain  to  subjects  beyoud  the  elements,  and  that 
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every  means  will  be  employed  to  make  it  interesting  and  of  practical 
utility  to  the  students.  Meanwhile  private  societies  throughout  the 
country  are  redoubling  their  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

Particularly  significant  is  the  action  taken  by  the  Havre  society  for 
instruction  by  object  teaching  ("enseignement  par  I'aspect").  This 
society  celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniversary  in  May  last  by  ealliug  a 
congress  of  all  the  societies  for  promoting  popular  education,  to  meet 
at  Havre  in  the  following  August  for  the  consideration  of  this  very 
subject.^ 

Above  four  hundred  delegates  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  assembly 
derived  prestige  from  the  presence  of  President  Faure.  M.  Poincure, 
minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Ferdinand  Buissou,  director  of  pri- 
mary instruction,  and  M.  Gr^ard,  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  took 
active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  general  question  was  resolved  into  four  topics,  each  assigned  to 
a  distinct  section  of  the  congress:  (1)  Courses  for  adults;  (2)  popular 
lectures;  (3)  instruction  by  objects;  (4)  sources  of  support  and  patron- 
age; but,  as  observed  by  M.  Gompayr^,  beneath  these  four  different 
forms  "was  one  and  the  same  question:"  "How  can  we  continue 
and  complete  the  work  of  instruction  and  education  commenced  by 
the  primary  school?"  The  discussions  and  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  congress  followed  substantially  tbe  lines  of  M.  Petit's  report. 
The  purposes  of  the  adult  courses  were  defined  as  follows:  (1)  Moral 
and  civic  education;  (2)  general  instruction;  (3)  technical  training. 
The  importance  of  public  libraries  and  the  means  of  utilizing  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  were  emphasized.  The  need  of  public 
funds  for  the  work  was  recognized,  but  it  was  urged  that  private 
societies  must  be  the  main  dependence. 

This  congress  is  but  one  feature  of  what  has  become  an  active  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  a  work  similar  in  its  spirit  and  purjioses  to  that 
carried  on  in  this  country  by  Ghautauqua  circles  and  university  exten- 
sion. The  press  of  France  is  largely  enlisted  in  the  matter.  The 
Bevue  Bleue  secured  letters  on  the  subject  from  some  of  the  most 
X)rominent  authors  and  leaders  of  public  movements,'  among  these 
M.  Ben6  Goblet  and  M.  L^on  Bourgeois,  former  minister  of  public  in- 
struction; Max  Leclerc,  the  well-known  essayist;  M.  Wagner,  author  of 
"La  Jeunesse;"  Henri  Marion,  philosopher  and  historian.  The  editor, 
M.  Henry  B^renger,  prefaces  the  series  by  a  liistorical  survey  which 
dwells  particularly  upon  the  initiative  already  taken  by  private  societies 
in  this  matter. 

What  tbo  Goyernment  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do  [ho  says]  private  societies 
have  undertaken.  When  the  "Ligue  de  rKuseignement,"  established  at  the  oud  of 
the  second  Empire  by  Jean  Macd,  had  realized  its  first  ideal  in  establishing  a  law 
making  instruction  secular,  obligatory,  and  gratuitous,  its  mission  was  not  ended. 


» See  Proceedings  of  the  Educational  Conf^ress  of  Havre,  pp.  303-305. 
-  See  Revne  Bleue,  August  24,  31,  September  7,  1895. 
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Tho  society  considered  tliat  after  the  child  thero  is  the  yoath,  and  from  that  luomont 
tamed  its  efforts  toward  tho  reorganization  of  tho  courses  for  adults.  This  power- 
l^il  league,  dlstrfbuted  throtighout  France  in  numerous  independent  sections,  intro- 
duced the  magio  l«nteni,  which  populvrised  the  great  events  of  history,  the  grand 
acencry  of  nature^  and  the  atttmettTe  mystorJAs  of  tlia  Bcleftoo  of  li£a.  This  parti cn- 
iar  expedient  (enseigaement  par  I'aapeci),  of  which  the  Society  of  Havre  affords  an 
excellent  illastration^  has  been  one  of  the  most  proutable  pedagogical  outcomes  of 
the  movement. 

About  the  same  time  certain  powerfhl  soeietits  were  organized  in  Paris  to  spread 
hnowledge  among  the  people.  The  Association  Poly  technique,  afterwards  the  Asso- 
ciation Philotechuique,  organized  practical  eveniug  courses  in  letters,  science,  and 
arts.  Theso  two  associations,  to-day  very  floarishing^  have  rendered,  and  still 
render,  tho  greatest  e^ervice  to  the  Parisian  people.  Two  other  important  societies, 
formed  among  boys  scarcely  out  of  the  high  schools— the  Union  do  la  Jcnnesso 
Fran^aiso  and  the  Union  de  la  JetxnesBe  R^pnblicaTne— organized  series  of  wochly 
conferenoGS  on  literary,  soientifio,  and  moral  snbjeets,  and  have  thns  conMbnted  to 
tho  diflasion  of  intellectual  life  among  the  people. 

Tho  Parisian  youth,  therofore,  have  been  abundantly  furnished  with  all  faeiiities 
for  instruction,  if  not  for  education.  It  has  not  been  the  same  with  adults  in  the 
country.  Not  only  has  no  institution  been  founded  for  them,  but  the  school  laws 
remain  a  Action  in  many  commtmes.  Tho  political  divisions  in  every  village,  the 
freqnent  stmggie  hetween  the  schoolmaster  and  the  priest,  have  prevented  collective 
effort.  To  this  neglect  of  youth  ntnst  be  attributed  the  increase  of  aloohoUsm  and 
tho  manifestation  of  an  ignorant  and  vicious  spirit. 

In  1801  an  energetic  young  mau,  M.  Gu<5rln-Catclaia«  founded  tho  Socio t<S  Nationale 
des  Conf6rences  Populaires,  embodying  in  this  ideas  that  Lanthenas,  Lalcanal,  and 
Oondoroet  had  successfully  carried  in  the  conventions  of  May,  1792,  and  of  July, 
1793.  He  proposed,  with  his  volunteer  collaborators,  to  spread  gratnitously  in  all 
France  civic  and  humane  iuatruction  by  means  of  printed  leetnies  or  lessons.  This 
system  was  very  ingenious.  A  scheme  for  a  moral,  scientiiic,  or  Uteraiy  lee  tote  or 
conference,  drawn  up  by  a  competent  person,  was  published,  at  the  expense  of  the 
society,  by  thousands  of  copies.  A  copy  put  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster  serves 
him  as  the  model  of  a  lecture  and  the  basis  of  remarks  before  an  audience  composed 
of  the  working  or  rustic  people.  The  soeiety  has  had  great  snceess.  It  comprises 
to-dny  more  thun  3,000  directors  of  conferences  and  reported  6,000  eonfleTences  or  lec- 
tures on  the  physical  sciences  applicable  to  agriculture,  history,  and  hygiene  in  tho 
single  winter  of  1893-94.  Fifty  texts,  written  by  MM.  M.  de  Nansouty,  J.  Siegfried, 
F<51ix  n<Sment,  E.  Legouv6,  A.  Theuriet,  George  Tille,  J.  Steeg,  etc.,  have  been  read 
thousands  of  times  in  thousands  of  cities.  This  work,  an  entirely  pri\'ate  initiative, 
is  a  fine  example  of  social  effoit,  and  shows  what  seeds  one  single  offsrt  can  sow  in  a 
country  like  ours. 

Some  time  after,  in  April,  1894,  the  bureau  of  tho  **  Li^uo  do  r£nseignenient'' 
called  together  at  Paris  a  committee  to  organize  and  collect  opinions  on  the  question 
of  tho  instruction  of  adults.  The  call  of  the  committee  was  not  in  vain.  In  August, 
1894,  tho  league  held  at  Nantes  an  important  congress,  composed  of  publicists  and 
professors.  They  outlined  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  conises  for  adults. 
M.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  in  tlio  namo  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
M.  L<5on  Bourgeois,  in  the  name  of  the  "Liguc  de  rEnseignement,"  delivered  two 
remarkable  discourses  on  tho  gravity  of  tho  problem  and  tho  imperative  obligation 
of  the  State  and  tha  society  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  people.  In  December. 
1894,  tho  superior  council  of  publio  instruction  prepared  and  adopted  a  project  of 
law  for  organizing  the  courses  for  ad  ul ts  in  acoordanco  with  new  demands.  The 
legislature  alone  has  shown  indifference  in  tho  matter,  inscribing  an  the  budget  of 
1895  tho  mere  pittance  of  20,000  francs  for  adults,  in  comparison  with  120,000,000 
francs  that  they  continue  to  spend  for  the  primary  schools.  But  the  idea  has 
advanced.    Tho  publicists  authorized  MM.  F^lix  Petit,  Max  Lederc,  Benrdeley,  etc., 
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to  point  oat  tlio  defects  in  our  system  and  explain  tho  reforms  accomplished  abroad. 
From  tlie  Government  also  M.  Edonard  Petit,  wlio,  by  bis  spirited  writing,  qb  well 
as  Lis  eloquent  words,  has  made  a  veritable  crosade  iu  favor  of  the  education  of 
adults,  received  three  months  since  a  commission  to  undertake  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  tho  subject  and  to  gather  everywhere  the  views  of  the  teachers  and  the  people. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  has  been  drawn  up  in  a  report,  which  is  now  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  mini:}ter,  and  will  bo  without  doubt  the  beginning  of  a  grand  administrative 
reform. 

The  following  ftcconnt  of  the  purposes  and  proceedings  of  tho  Havre 
congress,  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Bigelow,  United  States  consul,  received  as  this 
matter  goes  to  press,  fittingly  concludes  the  review  of  this  subject: 

SUMMARY    OF    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    EDUCATIONAL    CONGRESS, 

HAVRE,  1895. 

By  H.  R.  Bigelow,  United  States  consul, 

FREE  00NQRE88  OF  THE  SOCIETIES  FOB  POPXILJiB  EDUCATION  AND  INSTEUO- 
TION,  BELD  AT  HAVRE,  AVQV8T  SO  AND  SI  AND  SEPTEMBER  J.  1395, 

M.  Poincar^,  minister  of  pnbUo  instmction,  pnblio  worship,  and  the  fine  arts, 
honorary  president,  in  the  chair. 

On  tho  28th  of  March,  1882,  a  law  was  passed  establishing  gratuitous  obligatory 
education  orer  the  whole  of  France  for  all  children  between  tho  ages  of  6  and  13. 

Notwithstanding  this  law,  and  notwithstanding  the  saporyision  of  tho  special 
eommittees  of  each  mnnioipality,  it  has  been  proved  by  statistics  that  in  18^)  out 
of  about  800,000  oonseripte  of  the  year,  28,000  were  utterly  devoid  of  instruction. 

The  large  towns,  indeed,  helped  by  the  philanthropic  societies,  continue  to  provide 
their  inhabitants  with  several  gratuitous  classes  for  adults,  but  tho  case  is  different 
in  the  rural  communes,  where  attendance  at  the  elementary  school  has  caused  the 
diitappearaneo  of  three-fourths  of  these  classes,  formerly  attended  by  tho  illiterate, 
although  there  are  still  2,000  free  societies  for  popular  education  in  our  country. 

[Translator's  kotb. — Tho  word  "coars,"  so  constantly  employed  in  this  report, 
answers  to  several  English  meanings,  such  as  class,  lecture,  lesson,  etc.  Tho  word 
"class"  has  been  taken  as  the  most  general.  '^  Patronage,''  also,  comprises  protec- 
tion societies,  friendly  societies,  aid,  help,  etc.,  societies.  The  word  '^ patronage'' 
has  been  retained  as  covering  them  all.] 

Public  opinion  was  moved  by  sucli  a  state  of  affairs.  In  1884  M.  Jacoulet,  nn 
inspector-general  of  elementary  education,  drew  attention  to  the  enormous  loss 
among  young  people  of  what  they  had  acquired  at  the  obligatory  schools.  The 
pedagogic  press  and  some  eminent  professors  of  the  university  toolc  up  the  question. 
A  society  of  pnblio  instmction — the  *'  Liguo  do  TEnseignment" — affirmed  in  1894,  at 
the  congress  of  Nantes,  that  if  the  elementary  school  gives  tho  child  the  minimum  of 
elementary  notions  absolutely  necessary  for  every  civilized  man,  it  will  still  be  indis- 
pensable to  give  him  more  extensive  information,  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  his 
profession.  And  finally,  in  last  January,  the  expediency  of  organizing  adult  classes 
was  brought  before  Parliamont  and  discussed  there. 

In  France  the  province  of  the  State  is  extensive.  The  public-instruction  budget 
exceeds  160,000,000  francs.  From  this  sum  the  ministry  can  not  deduct  more  than 
100,000  francs  for  a  reform  that  would  require  tho  help  of  the  100,000  sohool-teachers. 
With  such  slender  resources,  how  could  they  be  remunerated,  even  were  the  com- 
munes to  be  taxed  for  it  ? 

This  state  of  affairs  induced  the  Government  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
creation  of  classes,  lectures,  popular  libraries,  societies  of  patronage  for  those  leaving 
school,  aad  as  to  the  most  rapid  and  economical  means  of  attaining  its  object. 
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It  was  at  this  point  that  the  **  Havre  Society  for  Instruction  by  the  Aspect "  (founded 
in  1881  to  adapt  a  rational  system  of  luminous  projections  to  popular  lectures)  took 
the  initiative  of  inviting  the  representatives  of  the  Frelich  societies  of  instruction 
and  education,  the  directors  of  libraries,  the  editors  of  pedagogic  newspapers,  to 
meet  in  a  body  at  Havre,  bringing  their  ideas  and  their  experience  to  aid  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  At  the  same  time  the  society  asked  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  to  take  the  chair  at  this  congress,  not  so  much  to  direct  it  as  to  be  him- 
self guided  by  the  competence  and  the  free  discussions  of  the  delegates. 

A  considerable  number  of  communications  relating  to  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
were  sent  beforehand  to  the  reporters  charged  with  their  methodical  classification, 
and  each  adherent  received  the  regulations,  distributing  the  work  among  four  sec- 
tions. Each  section,  having  chosen  its  president  and  secretary,  was  to  deliberate 
apart,  after  which  the  resolutions  were  to  be  voted  by  the  majority  in  full  assembly. 

PROGRAMME. 

(1)  Clasaea  far  adults, — Organization;  educational  code;  methods  and  processes; 
special  classes  for  girls. 

(2)  Popular  lecturcn, — Industrial  centers ;  rural  centers ;  different  systems  of  organ- 
ization ;  subjects,  choice  of  lecturers. 

(3)  Teaching  by  aspect  (objects). — Luminous  projections,  various  modes  of  appli- 
cation; apparatus;  photographic  views  on  glass;  choice  and  classing;  circulating 
collections. 

(4)  School  so^Aeties  of  patronage  for  bays  and  girls. — Games;  lectures;  savings; 
foresight;  reciprocity. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  in  the  presence  of  400  members  of  this  congress,  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  who  was  accompanied  by  M.  Gr^ard,  vice-rector  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris;  Captain  de  Lamothe,  representing  the  President  of  the  Republic; 
M.  Buisson,  director  of  elementary  education,  and  many  prefects  and  members  of 
Parliament,  opened  the  meeting  with  a  remarkable  speech,  dwelling  upon  the  desire 
of  the  Government  to  be  enlightened  by  the  free  discussion  of  the  members  summoned 
to  express  their  views  in  a  kind  of  national  consultation. 

The  day  was  devoted  to  the  special  and  simultaneous  work  of  each  section;  the 
motions  adopted  were  printed  during  the  night  and  given  to  each  member  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  day's  meetlug. 

On  the  3l8t  of  August,  in  full  assembly,  all  the  groups  agreed  in  rejecting  every 
programme  or  official  interference  in  the  application  of  its  motions. 

One  of  the  most  important  discussions  turned  on  a  proposal  to  institute  examina- 
tions to  be  passed  by  the  conscript  on  his  entering  the  regiment.  The  reporter 
urged  the  necessity  of  employing  every  means  to  attract  pupils  to  the  classes  for 
adults,  which  are  in  danger  of  being  but  little  attended  if  left  optional. 

Among  these  means  would  be  the  prospect  of  having  to  pass  an  examination,  and 
having  the  marks  put  down  in  the  military  certificate  book.  The  opponents  of  the 
proposal  feared  to  create  a  certain  inequality  among  the  soldiers,  and  observed  that 
there  are  regimental  schools  everywhere. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

PRINCIPAL  RESOLUTIONS   VOTED. 

First  section. — To  encourage  the  formation  of  adult  classes  in  localities  where  the 
town  council  is  unfavorable. 

To  make  the  necessary  steps  easier  for  the  schoolmaster  or  mistress  by  simply 
requiring  them  to  advise  the  competent  authorities  of  their  intention. 

To  obtain  the  help  of  the  Government  in  the  foundation  of  free  societies  for  edu- 
cation by  the  simplification  of  the  legal  formalities. 

State  grants  to  the  societies  for  popular  education  that  aid  in  the  formation  of 
similar  societies  in  the  departments  by  sending  them  delegates,  lecturers,  etc. 
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Entire  freedom  iu  the  selectioa  of  programmes^  according  to  local  needs,  left  to 
the  directors  of  classes. 

Threefold  object  of  the  classes:  (1)  Moral  education.  (2)  General  instruction. 
(8)  Professional  education. 

Forms  of  the  classes :  (1)  Preparatory.  (2)  Finishing.  (3)  Designed  for  soldiers. 
(4)  Designed  for  apprentices.  (5)  Technical  and  professional  (living  languages). 
(6)  Superior. 

The  organization  of  the  classes  left  to  the  f^ee  societies.    State  grants  by  results. 

Second  §eoHon, — Generalization  of  popular  lectures.  Members  of  the  university 
encouraged  by  the  university  authorities  to  give  lectures  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
free  societies. 

Third  section. — As  much  as  possible  to  employ  luminous  projections  to  bring  edu- 
cational and  professional  knowledge  within  reach  of  every  mind.  To  make  an  appeal 
to  authors  to  draw  up  a  collection  of  conversations  to  be  sent  to  every  commune  in 
France,  with  a  list  of  the  views  to  be  projected.  To  encourage  the  execution  of 
views  for  projection,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  detailed  stndy  of  history,  geography,  and 
natural  history,  should  a  collection  of  objects  be  wanting.  Creation  of  artistic, 
scientific,  industrial,  and  commercial  museums. 

Fourth  eeotion. — Object  of  societies  of  patronage:  Morally,  intellectually,  nnd 
physically  to  watch  over  and  protect  children  and  young  people.  To  appeal  to  the 
school  funds  and  to  the  various  institutions  able  to  help  in  the  development  of  socie- 
ties of  patronage.  To  find  situations  for  the  young  people  and  to  watch  over  them. 
To  develop  a  spirit  of  foresight  and  reciprocity. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  at  the  closing  ceremony,  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion made  another  speech.  He  did  justice  to  the  spirit  of  solidarity  animating  the 
members  of  the  congress  (as  well  the  State  functionaries  representing  private  socie- 
ties or  committees,  as  the  independent  delegates)  iu  the  task  they  had  undertaken 
individually  with  such  genuine  good  will. 

The  part  of  the  public  powers,  added  he,  is  carefully  to  study  all  enlightened 
manifestations ;  to  show  their  solicitude  for  the  individual  action  of  associations 
and  of  private  persons;  to  make  grants  to  poor  communes,  and,  by  everywhere 
exciting  every  energy,  to  complete  the  work  of  national  education  without  increasing 
the  burden  on  taxpayers. 

MOVEMENT    FOB    THE   ADMISSION    OF   AMERICAN    STUDENTS    TO    THE 
UNIVERSITIES   OF  FRANCE. 

The  movement  for  admitting  American  students  as  candidates  for 
degrees  at  French  universities  is  exciting  great  interest  iu  both  coun- 
tries. At  the  international  congress  on  superior  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion, held  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  the  matter 
was  discussed  under  the  general  subject  of  the  international  equiva- 
lence of  degrees.  Eminent  leaders  of  modern  France  urgrd  the  irai>or- 
t;mce  of  a  x>olicy  which  should  attract  foreign  students  to  the  country 
by  the  prospect  of  merited  honors.  This  course  was  urged  from  motives 
of  patriotism  as  well  as  those  of  scholarly  freedom.  M.  Lavisse  voiced 
the  prevailing  sentiment  when  he  said : 

Happy  are  the  people  who  know  how  to  attract  to  themselves  the  youth  of  other 
nations.  •  •  •  They  are  making  friends  for  the  future.  No  nation  has  greater 
need  of  such  ftiends  than  France,  none  is  more  capahle  of  securing  them.  Let  us 
strive  to  attract  young  foreij^nera;  let  ns  call  them  to  our  midst  and  receive  them 
oordially.    They  will  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  this  country,  so  often  oaluniuiuted, 
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lives,  thinks,  and  works.  They  will  readily  discover  that  it  does  not  live  and  think 
and  work  for  self  alone.  Wc  shall  servo  France  in  thus  making  her  known,  for  it  is 
imposslhle  to  know  without  loving  her. 

Utterances  like  these  were  intermingled  with  practical  suggestions 
for  accomplishing  the  desired  purpose.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  proposal  to  encourage  students  to  pass  two  or  three  semesters 
at  one  of  the  universities  by  establishing  standards  of  equivalence  in 
accordance  with  which  degrees  secured  in  foreign  establishments  would 
secure  recognition  in  France.  The  necessity  was  recognized  and  the 
I)roposal  supported,  but  there,  apx^arently,  the  matter  would  have 
ended  but  for  the  efforts  of  an  American  enthusiast,  Professor  Furber, 
of  Chicago.  This  gentleman  has  been  anxious  to  see  the  French  facul- 
ties open  to  American  students  on  like  liberal  terms  with  those  of  Ger- 
many. In  May  last  (1895)  Professor  Furber  presented  to  the  French 
minister  of  public  instruction  the  following  memorial  on  the  subject: 

COXCERXING    THE   ATTENDANCE    OF   AMERICANS    AT  THE   UNIVERSITIES    OP  FRANCE. 

[Memorial  presented  to  the  ministry  of  public  instraction.] 

With  the  advance  of  ednoation  in  the  United  States  the  numher  of  Americans 
attending  European  institutions  of  learning  has  increased.  This  migratory  tendency 
on  the  part  of  those  best  prepared  for  the  assimilation  of  knowledge  and  its  dissem- 
ination in  their  native  land  has  brought  the  nation  closely  into  touch  with  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  such  countries  as  its  students  have  been  permitted  to  frequent.  There 
is  a  growing  desire  to  profit  by  the  thought  of  other  lands,  and  to  overoome  the 
crudities  of  a  new  civilization  by  a  study  of  the  old. 

Eminent  in  every  branch  of  learning,  in  many  nnsnrpnssed,  and  offering  exactly 
that  refinement  of  culture  of  which  the  transatlantic  world  is  most  in  need,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  France  would  draw  to  her  shores  no  small  contingent  of  America's 
academic  pilgrims.  Unfortunately,  this  expectation  is  not  sustained  by  fact.  At 
the  Sorbonne  there  are  hardly  thirty  Americans  enrolled,  as  compared  with  some  two 
hundred  at  present  in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Berlin;  while  comparing  the 
smaller  institutions  of  Franco  and  Germany  the  disparity  is  even  greater. 

To  what  is  this  to  bo  ascribed?  Unless  it  be  assumed  that  France  is  intellectually 
inferior  to  Germany — an  assumption  that  can  hardly  bo  maintained— the  onlj-  i)ossi- 
blo  grounds  for  this  phenomenon  would  seem  to  be,  cither  that  the  Americans  are 
unaware  of  the  merits  of  French  scholarship,  or  that  some  obstacle  deprives  them  of 
free  access  to  the  schools  of  France.  The  former  explanation  is  admissible  only  as 
a  corollary  to  the  latter.  The  real  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  American  students  in 
France  and  the  successful  rivalry  of  Germany  in  this  pai'ticular  may  be  found,  per- 
haps, in  the  regulations  which  affect  the  foreign  student  in  the  universities  of  these 
respective  countries. 

In  Germany  an  American  is  allowed  to  matriculate  and  qualify  for  a  degree  on  the 
basis  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  some  reputable  college  of  the  United  States. 
In  certain  instances,  though  with  questionable  propriety,  even  this  condition  is  dis- 
pensed with.  Throughout  his  course  he  is  at  liberty,  moreover,  to  elect  the  studies 
he  may  desire  to  pursue.  Tlie  two  functions  of  the  university,  that  of  providing 
facilities  for  education,  and  that  of  certifying  to  intellectual  attainment  by  the 
granting  of  diplomas,  are  kept  rigidly  distinct ;  and  the  student  is  free  from  exam- 
ination, excepting  when  he  chooses  to  apply  for  a  degree.  Prior  to  this  juncture 
thoro  is  no  effort  made  to  test  his  progress — no  disposition  to  question  the  nature  or 
method  of  his  work.  Credentials  certifying  to  the  proficiency  of  his  early  schooling, 
a  certain  mlnimnm  of  time  spent  at  the  universities  of  Germany,  and  a  severe  test 
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of  liiB  abilities  at  the  termination  of  his  coarse  are,  in  short,  the  only  important  for- 
malities to  which  a  candidate  for  xusademic  honors  is  required  to  submit. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  student  is  throughout  his  university  career  sub- 
jected to  regulations  which  practically  exclude  the  greater  number  of  Americans. 
There  is  no  established  equivalent  for  the  diploma  of  the  French  lyc^e  with  which 
to  seek  admission  into  certain  faculties;  the  course  oi  study  is  to  a  large  extent  x^re- 
scribed;  compulsory  examinations  are  held  at  frequent  intervals,  and  a  surveillance 
is  thus  exercised  over  the  study  of  the  student  that  deprives  him  in  no  small  degree 
of  the  character  of  a  free  investigator. 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  type  of  Americans  found  in  Germany,  it  would  hardly 
be  profitable  to  submit  to  the  strict  regime  imposed  by  I^ance.  The  students  fiom 
the  United  States  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  men  who  have  passed  beyond  the  rudi- 
mentary grades  of  education,  and  have  reached  the  stage  of  specialists.  They  are 
of  intellectual  maturity,  graduates  from  native  institutions,  and  are  in  quest  not  of 
discipline  but  knowledge.  To  such  as  these  the  privilege  of  independent  research  is 
indispensable,  and  they  seek  Germany  instead  of  Frjince.  To  be  sure,  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be  inscribed  as  special  students,  and  to  secure  as  such  the  many  educa- 
tional advantages  that  the  latter  country  courteously  offers ;  but  this  docs  not  lead 
to  a  degree,  a  consideration  which,  though  of  trivixil  importance  as  compared  with 
other  fruits  of  study,  is  still  sufficient  to  create  a  current  toward  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing where  a  diploma  can  be  incidentally  secured.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many 
of  the  Americans  in  Europe  intend  in  time  to  apply  for  professorshiiis  at  home,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  patent  of  successful  effort  while  abroad  is  something  more  to 
them  than  a  mere  ornament. 

The  course  of  action  necessary  on  the  part  of  France  in  order  to  secure  the  patron- 
age of  the  Americans  may  bo  suggested  by  what  already  has  been  said.  It  is  the 
formalities  alone  that  cause  emborraasment.  The  American  student  docs  not  desire 
that  any  essential  requirement  should  be  suspended.  He  does  not  request  that  the 
grade  of  scholarship  necessary  cither  to  matriculation  or  to  graduation  bo  lowered 
in  his  favor.  He  would  only  ask  that  the  peculiarity  of  his  purpose  and  position  bo 
taken  into  due  account;  and  that  he  be  permitted  to  fulfill  through  some  equivalent 
the  requirements  which  in  the  nature  of  his  case  are  otherwise  next  to  prohibitive. 
The  only  really  burdensome  regulation  is  that  relating  to  compulsory  examinations, 
which,  when  frequent,  not  only  tie  the  student  more  closely  to  set  lines  of  study 
than  is  advantageous  for  the  American  but,  on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
language,  during  the  oarly  portion  of  his  coarse  are  doubly  arduous.  An  arrange- 
ment similar  in  principle  to  that  which  the  French  faculties  of  medicine  have 
already  adopted,  whereby  a  foreigner,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  take  all  his 
tests  en  bloc,  would  relievo  him  of  every  obstacle  in  this  direction.  This,  and  i>ossi- 
bly  a  designation  of  the  American  colleges  whose  degrees  would  be  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  diploma  of  the  French  lyc6e,  are  the  principal  concessions  Iho 
American  student  would  desire.  If  it  be  thought  that,  other  things  being  equal,  ho 
would  thus  be  given  an  undue  advantage  over  the  native  students  in  securing  aca- 
demic distinctions,  his  examinations  might  be  so  increased  in  their  severity  as  to 
remove  all  possibility  of  any  such  upjust  discrimination.  The  Americans  would  dis- 
cover nothing  inimical  to  their  interests  in  any  degree  of  proficiency  which  the 
French  universities  might  consider  it  proper  to  demand  of  them;  nor  would  tlicy 
regard  as  inordinate  a  regulation  insisting  upon  a  somewhat  lengthy  term  of  resi- 
dence in  France.  In  this  respect  they  would  l>e  satisfied  if  only  they  were  permit- 
ted to  utilize  their  period  of  study  as  they  deem  most  profitable,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  final  test  of  their  abilities  in  the  manner  they  find  most  convenient. 

Tho  educational  system  of  the  French  is  based  upon  a  theory— a  theory  which 
implies  continual  surveillance  over  the  progress  of  the  student;  and  in  this  it  differs 
intentionally  from  that  of  Germany.  That  the  methods  which  obtain  in  France 
have  their  own  distinctive  merits  is  not  to  bo  disputed.    There  is  no  desire  to  criti- 
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cise  the  organization  of  the  French  uni vera! ties  or  to  bring  them  into  unfavorable 
comparison  with  those  of  other  countries.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  nation  are  adjusted,  as  they  should  be,  to  its  own  peculiar  needs, 
as  are  those  of  Germany  to  hers.  The  purpose  here  is  simply  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  American  student  is  not  offered  by  the  French  the  same  facilities  he  enjoys 
in  certain  other  quarters ;  it  being  of  course  a  question  whether  or  not  the  interests 
of  France  are  sufficiently  at  stake  to  warrant  her  in  taking  action  to  amend  the 
present  condition  of  affairs. 

That  an  American  clientele  such  as  the  French  schools  have  it  in  their  power  to 
command  is  able  to  commend  itself  is  evidenced  by  the  distinguished  consideration 
the  students  from  the  United  States  have  won  in  Germany,  while  the  degree  in 
which  America  appreciates  the  hospitality  accorded  her  is  shown  by  the  effort  of 
her  universities  to  encourage  foreign  travel  and  research.  Her  faculties  contain  an 
increasing  per  centum  of  scholars  whose  education  has  been  received  to  some  extent 
abroad;  and  in  many  institutions  of  the  United  States  scholarships  exist  whoso 
purpose  it  is  to  give  the  students  fortunate  enough  to  earn  them  the  benefit  of 
European  study. 

Combining,  as  our  Western  civilization  does,  two  greut  elements,  the  Latin  and 
Germanic,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  America  to  study  both,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
able  thinkers  the  time  has  come  when  the  former  element,  and  this  as  best  exempli- 
fied in  France,  is  the  one  to  which  her  students  should  especially  address  themselves. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  to  an  indifferent  publio  that  France  is  invited  to  extend  her 
courtesies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  considerations  besides  those  of  simple  magnanimity 
that  may  be  of  moment  in  determining  the  course  the  French  universities  may 
choose  to  take.  The  young  savants  who  visit  Germany  in  growing  numbers  are 
already  influencing  American  opinion.  Berlin,  with  which  Paris  easily  might  vie 
for  honors,  is  beginning  to  bo  regarded  as  the  scientific  Mecca  of  the  world;  and 
despite  the  favor  in  which  French  culture  stands  with  many,  there  are  in  certain 
circles  in  America  indications  of  little  less  than  a  German  cult — an  enthusiasm  for 
German  thought  and  views  that  unconsciously  unites  with  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  learning  of  Germany  is  justly  held  a  partisan  interest  in  her  political  aims  and 
aspirations.  It  is  from  causes  such  as  these  that  national  friendships  and  animosi- 
ties frequently  arise.  The  men  who  flock  to  the  universities  of  Europe  are  the  ones 
who  will  mold  the  ideas  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  the  sympathies  of  the  nation 
will  surely  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her  students.  It  is  accordingly  not  the  inter- 
ests of  a  few  individuals  alone  that  are  involved.  The  intellectual  life  of  the  whole 
United  States,  together  with  her  sympathies  for  France,  can  not  fail  to  be  affected  in 
some  measure  by  the  attitude  the  French  assume  in  regard  to  the  question  here 
submitted. 

A  meeting  was  subsequently  called  at  the  Sorbonne  (June  26)  to 
consider  the  subject.  M.  Gr<^ard,  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris, 
presided  and  leading  professors  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  interest  which  these  measures  excited  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  an  article  from  M.  Michael  Breal,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
des  D6bats  of  June  7.  In  this  article,  which  was  republished  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  university  committee,  Professor  Breal  con- 
trasts policy  of  Germany  and  France  in  respect  to  foreign  students. 

He  says : 

In  Germany  nothing  is  easier  than  to  be  accepted  and  treated  as  a  student.  Pro- 
vided you  bring  a  certificate  from  some  good  institution  for  secondary  education,  that 
suffices ;  you  are  enrolled  and  take  the  academic  oath.  The  rector  bids  you  welcome. 
Thenceforth  you  are  admitted  to  the  courses  and  find  yourself  on  exactly  the  same 
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footing  as  the  native  student ;  you  are  a  regular  pupil  of  the  Albertina  or  of  the 
Georgia  Augusta.  You  frequent  the  laboratories  and,  if  an  able  man,  take  part  in 
the  ezerciBea  of  the  seminar — always  paying,  be  it  said,  the  requisite  number  of  gold 
Fredericks  each  half  year.  No  examinations  for  passing  to  a  higher  grade,  no  test 
of  progress  casts  a  shade  over  the  tranquillity  of  these  happy  years.  You  have  time 
to  become  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  country  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
nniversity,  to  form  friendships  and  acquaintances,  and  to  steep  yourself  in  the 
atmosphere  of  your  surroundings. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  student  who  has  spent  two  or  three  years  in  a  foreign 
country  naturally  wishes  to  bear  away  some  reward  for  his  effort,  some  authentic 
proof  that  his  time  has  been  worthily  employed.  The  German  doctorate  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  this  purpose.  You  write  a  thesis  of  moderate  length. and  average 
difficulty  on  some  subject  of  your  choice.  After  a  series  of  interrogations  in  which 
the  good  nature  of  the  judges  tempers,  if  need  be,  their  just  severity,  you  are  pro- 
claimed doctor;  and  you  take  back  to  your  own  country  a  diploma  graced  by  names 
venerated  and  renowned  throughout  the  scientific  world.  It  is  true  that  this 
diploma  gives  no  assurance  of  obtaining  a  position.  It  confers  no  prerogatives 
either  in  Germany  or  elsewhere ;  but  as  this  is  understood  beforehand,  and  as  the 
conditions  are  the  same  for  Germans  also,  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise  or  for 
complaint. 

It  is  to  this  adaptable  and  supple  organization  that  Mr.  Harry  JTurber  traces  the 
preferonce<^8tinotly  accorded  to  the  universities  of  our  neighbors.  Wo  are  far 
from  believing  it  to  be  the  only  cause;  but  since  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  wit- 
ness so  well  placed  for  forming  an  opinion,  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  it  should 
be  regarded  with  attention.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  by  certain  require- 
ments not  wholly  reasonable,  we  are  not  turning  from  us  a  clientele  which  would 
ask  nothing  better  than  to  take  the  road  to  France;  but  which,  if  we  persist  in  our 
present  course,  will  push  forward  more  and  more  in  the  direction  toward  which 
it  is  now  tending. 

There  are  difficulties  which  result  from  our  educational  system.  We  know  those 
difficulties  are  great,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  insurmountable.  There  has  been 
created,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  certiiicat  d'^tudes  for  foreigners ;  this  is  some- 
thing; but  we  are  still  far  from  the  advantages,  the  seductive  advances  of  the 
German  organization,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  very  sensitive  amour 
propre  of  youth.  What  Mr.  Harry  Furber  asks  is,  that  foreigners  should  have  the 
right  to  undergo  the  same  examinations  as  French  students,  but  that  they  should 
undergo  them  all  together,  or  en  bloc,  at  the  end  of  their  studies,  provided  they 
prove  that  they  have  spent  a  sufficient  time  at  our  universities.  It  is  for  our 
authorities  to  see  whether  this  desire  exceeds  the  amount  of  elasticity  possessed  by 
our  regulations.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  something  of  this  kind  has  already  been 
done  for  medicine. 

Professor  Br^al  also  notes  that  present  conditions  in  France  are 
more  favorable  to  the  new  project  than  those  that  existed  in  the  last 
decade.    He  says: 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  with  our  system  of  centralization,  it  would  have 
given  rise  to  some  embarrassment  to  bring  together  upon  the  same  spot,  Paris,  any 
large  number  of  foreigners  whose  presence  would  have  resulted  in  overcrowding, 
with  all  the  annoyances  and  incouveniences  that  follow  in  its  train.  But  this  danger 
is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  since  we  could  say  to  the  friends  from  without:  '^Oui-  uni- 
versities are  open  to  you;  we  invite  you  to  fre(iueut  them  aud  to  sit  by  the  side  of 
our  own  children.  But  we  counsel  you  in  your  own  interest  not  to  crowd  yourselves 
into  a  city  already  overflowing,  on  to  benches  already  overfilled.  Would  you  know 
French  life  intimately  aud  in  its  purity  ?  Then  choose  one  of  our  provincial  univer- 
sities; continue  in  the  provinces  the  investigations  Mr.  Harry  Furber  has  so  happily 
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be^nii  iu  Paris.  Nowbcro  will  you  find  BcieutLfic  institutions  tliat  aro  larger  or  more 
convenient  than  those  of  Lyons,  nowhere  equipments  more  extensive  than  those  at 
Lille  (they  have  jost  been  inaugurated).  In  the  provinces  you  will  run  no  risk  of 
being  isolated.  The  companionships  formed  so  easily  in  youth,  and  among  us  more 
easily  than  elsewhere,  will  not  be  long  iu  becoming  frank  and  cordial.  Would  you 
revel  in  a  rare  climate,  a  rich  and  uufroward  nature?  Go  to  Bgon,  to  Toulouse,  to 
Bordeaux,  or  to  Montpellier.  For  my  own  part,  were  I  to  begin  my  life  again,  I 
would  not  bo  a  student  elsewhere  than  nt  Grenoble,  within  sight  of  the  Alps,  beside 
the  swift  waters  of  the  Isdre.  And  you  will  find  everywhere  the  French — French 
language,  the  French  literature,  French  ties.  JIavo  no  fear  that  you  will  bo  impris- 
oned in  a  corner;  there  aro  associations  that  will  undertake  to  transport  yon  from 
fete  to  fote,  from  south  to  north,  from  east  to  west.  Keep  Paris,  if  you  like,  for  the 
end,  when,  having  completed  your  studies,  you  want  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
furnace  in  whioh  all  these  diversities  are  united  and  smelted  down.'' 

As  a  result  of  these  initiatory  efforts  a  committee  of  university  men 
and  officials  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  committee  Franco- 
American,^  to  promote  the  purposes  expressed  in  Professor  Furber's 
Memorial.  An  American  committee,  advisory  to  the  first,  has  also  been 
formed  in  the  United  States,  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  latter  committee  held  at  the  Columbian  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  BTovember  13,  1895,  the  following  resolutions  were 
formulated : 

1.  This  committee  has  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  the  movement  of  eminent  odu. 
caters  of  Franco,  having  for  its  object  the  admittance  of  American  students  as  stn« 
dents  and  candidates  for  degrees  at  the  French  universities.  This  committee  heartily 
reciprocates  the  desire  for  yet  closer  bonds  of  intellectual  sympathy  between  Franco 


1  The  members  are  ns  follows :  Berthelot,  of  the  Institute ;  Bertillon,  director  of 
the  bureau  of  municipal  statistics ;  Bouct-Maury,  professor  of  the  faculty  of  Protes- 
tant theology ;  Boutmy,  of  the  Institute,  director  of  the  ficole  dcs  Sciences  PoUtiquoa ; 
Michel  Br^al,  of  the  Institute,  professor  of  the  Coll^ge  de  France ;  Bufhoir,  professor 
of  the  faculty  of  law ;  Xavier  Charmes,  of  the  Institute,  director  in  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction;  Darboux,  of  the  Institute,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  sciences; 
Paul  Dubois,  of  the  Institute,  director  of  the  £cole  dcs  Beaux -Arts ;  his  excellency 
James  B.  Eustis,  ambassador  of  the  United  States ;  Friedel,  of  the  Institute,  pro- 
fessor of  the  faculty  of  sciences;  Qiry,  professor  of  the  ficole  des  Chartes;  Gr<?ard, 
of  the  Acadi^mie  I^Yanvaiso,  rector  of  the  Acad6mio  do  Paris;  Lannolonguo,  professor 
of  the  Acad6mie  of  Medicine;  Lavisse,  of  the  Acad<*mie  Fran^aisc;  Levasseur,  of 
the  Institute,  professor  of  the  GoUego  do  France;  Liard,  director  of  higher  instruc- 
tion; Maspdro,  of  the  Institute,  professor  of  the  CoU^ge  de  France;  Paul  Melon, 
general  secretary  of  the  committee  of  patronage  for  foreign  students;  Paul  Meyer, 
of  th©  Institute,  director  of  the  ficolcs  dcs  Chartes;  Milne-Edwards,  of  the  Institute, 
director  of  the  museum;  Gabriel  Monod,  professor  of  the  £cole  des  Hautes  fitudes; 
Moissan,  of  the  Institute,  professor  at  the  school  of  pharmacy ;  Gaston  Paris,  of  the 
Academic  Franyaise,  administrator  of  the  College  de  France;  Pasteur,  of  the 
Acadeniie  Fran^>nise;  Perier,  of  the  Institute,  professor  at  the  museum;  Perrot,  of 
the  Institute,  director  of  the  £cole  Normale;  Planchon,  director  of  the  school  of 
pharmacy ;  Sabatier,  professor  of  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology ;  Colmet  de 
Santcrre,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law;  Schefer,  of  the  Institute,  director  of  the 
ficolos  des  Langues  Orientalcs  Vivantes;  Jules  Simon,  of  the  Acad<5mio  Franyaiso; 
Albert  Sorel,  of  the  Acad^^mie  Frauvaise;  Vicomte  de  Vogu<5,  of  the  Acaddmie 
Frau^-aise. 
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anfl  the  United  States,  which  is  implied  by  the  organlzatiou  of  the  Franco- American 
Committee  of  Faris,  and  by  the  interest  \7ith  which  it  has  proceeded  to  carry  oat  its 
object.  It  woold  welcome  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  French  aniyersities  to 
Amorieaa  students,  as  widely  as  those  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  now 
open  to  those  of  other  countries,  and  believes  that  the  frien<lly  feeling  implied  by 
sncU  action  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation  woold  be  heartily  appieciated  by  the 
American  people. 

2.  As  the  decision  whore  each  American  student  shall  pursue  adyiMdoed  studies, 
whether  ho  shall  avail  himself  of  the  rapidly  increasing  facilities  for  such  instruction 
in  his  own  country,  or  shall  choose  those  afforded  by  the  universities  of  Franco  or 
Germany,  rests  entirely  with  the  student  himself;  a#^  also,  the  reasons  why  American 
students  flock  to  Germany  rather  than  to  France  are  too  numerous  and  too  delicate 
to  be  concisoly  formulated;  this  oommitteo  is  unable  to  state  authoritatively  whetiKr 
any  suggested  measure  would  or  would  not  result  in  a  large  attendance  of  American 
students  on  French  instruction.  It  believes,  however,  that  the  following  two  meas- 
ures are  those  which  would  best  promote  the  proposed  object  and  would  tend  to 
encourage  American  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  precious  advantages  offered 
by  the  well-organized  system  of  university  instruction  now  enjoyed  by  France: 

(a)  The  acceptance  by  the  French  universities,  as  candidates  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  of  Americans  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  firom  any  institution  of  learning 
of  good  standing  in  the  United  States;  this  degree  being  accepted  as  equivalent  of 
that  of  the  French  lyc^es. 

(2))  Owing  to  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  student  would  labor,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  his  course,  on  account  of  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  French 
language,  it  is  suggested  that  instead  of  the  frequent  rigorous  examinations  required 
by  the  French  system,  informal  ones  should  be  substituted,  the  suocessful  passage 
of  which  should  not  be  obligatory. 

The  object  of  the  examination  would^  be  the  information  both  of  the  professor  and 
the  student  as  to  the  progress  the  latter  was  making,  and  the  indication  of  measures 
necessary  to  make  good  any  deficiencies  in  that  progress.  The  committee  believes 
Ihat  this  policy  would  be  better  than  the  entire  abandonment  of  current  examina- 
tions, and  would  not  involve  any  curtailment  of  the  final  examinations  for  the  degree. 

3.  The  committee  does  not  believe  that  the  institution  of  any  system  of  special 
degrees  or  special  conditions  for  foreign  students  would  tend  to  attract  Americans. 
The  latter,  if  candidates  for  a  degree  at  all,  would  expect  and  desire  to  fulfill  all 
requirements  exacted  by  the  French  regulations  of  native  students,  and,  having  ful- 
filled these  requirements,  would  expect  the  same  degrees. 

4.  After  due  consideration,  the  committee  finds  itself  unable  to  supply  a  list  of 
approved  American  institutions  whose  degrees  should  be  accepted  in  France.  It 
does  not  believe  that  any  untoward  event  would  follow  from  the  acceptance  of  the 
baccalaureate  of  any  American  institution.  Only  the  best  students  would  under  any 
circumstances  seek  the  advantage  of  completing  their  education  in  Ff  arfco,  and  those 
might  sometimes  come  from  institutions  little  known  outside  their  own  neighborhood. 

5.  Without  being  authorized  to  speak  for  anyone  but  themselves,  the  committee 
feels  sure  that  French  students  desirous  of  pursuing  their  'studies  in  the  United 
States,  would  bo  cordially  welcome  at  any  American  institution  of  learning,  and 
afforded  all  the  opportunities  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  native  students. 

As  this  matter  goes  to  press,  informatiou  is  received  as  to  the  first 
pracjtical  oiitcome  of  the  efforts  of  the  Franco-American  Committee. 
Mr.  Furber,  writing  from  Paris,  January  21, 189G,  says — 

Friday  last  the  conseil  supdrieure  voted  a  decree  reforming  the  ''licence"  (i.  e.  de- 
gree of  licencid),  in  such  a  manner  as  will,  I  think,  permit  the  French  faculties  of 
science  to  be  as  liberal  in  their  regulations  as  are  the  Qerman  universities. 

The  new  features  introduced  by  this  decree  are:  (1)  Wider  choice  in  the  selection 
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of  studies ;  (2)  liberty  to  migrate  from  one  univerBity  to  another,  and  (3)  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  examinations  successively  or  ''en  bloc/' jnst  as  the  student  Trishes. 
The  student  is  expected  to  qualify  for  his  licence  in  ona  of  three  groups  of  studies. 
Each  faculty  will  determine  its  own  groups.    In  Paris  they  will  be  as  follows : 

I.  Differential  and  integral  calculuS;  pure  mechanics,  and  one  other  mathematical 
branchy  as  for  instance,  astronomy. 

II.  General  physics,  general  chemistry,  and  one  other  branch  of  science,  either 
mathematical,  physical,  or  natural. 

III.  Zoology,  botany,  and  geology. 

Our  students  will  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their  American  diplomas.  If  an  able 
man,  and  thoroughly  prepared,  a  student  will  be  able  to  discharge  the  work  required 
for  his  ''licence "  in  one  year,  by  carrying  his  three  subjects  simultaneously.  He  may, 
lft>wever,  if  he  wishes,  take  them  in  successive  years,  traveling  ftom  one  faculty  to 
another,  and  following  at  the  same  time  other  courses. 

After  having  pursued  a  study  for  a  year  the  student  has  the  privilege  of  applyiujc 
for  examination ;  and  if  he  stands  his  test,  receives  a  certificat  dYtude.  Wlienevcr 
he  secures  three  such  certificates  covering  studies  in  one  group,  he  receives  the 
diploma  of  licenci^  ^s  sciences,  and  the  doctorate  is  then  to  be  obtained  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

As  you  will  observe,  this  is  practically  the  Qerman  system,  modified,  so  that  the 
student  may  not  only  take  his  examinations  whenever  he  is  ready,  but  also  receive 
independent  credits  for  every  portion  of  his  work.  The  regulations  I  describe  go 
into  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  academic  year.     •     •     • 

The  faculty  of  medicine  already  offers  all  the  facilities  I  think  we  could  desire, 
and  the  faculty  of  theology  is  about  to  make  us  valuable  concessions.  There  will 
remain  only  letters  and  law  to  be  arranged.  And  something  may  very  possibly  be 
done  in  these  directions  before  many  months  elapse. 
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Bthjium,  cimsiiluiional  monarchy. — Area,  11,373  square  Diiles;  population  (cciisiis 
of  1890),  6,069,321. 

For  previous  artiole  see  System  of  Publio  Kducatiou  iu  Belgium,  Report  lor 
1892-93,  Vol.  1,  pp.  157-201. 

Topical  outline. — Brief  view  of  the  system  of  fditoation,  with  statistical  summaiieSf 
current  and  comparatire. — New  school  lato  of  September  15,  1S9S. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1892-93^  presented  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  educational  system  of  Belgium,  with  statistics  show- 
ing its.  progress.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  is  character- 
ized by  the  union  of  central  and  local  agencies,  the  State,  the  provinces, 
and  the  communes.  There  is  the  form  of  centralization  with  a  high 
degree  of  local  independence. 

State  appropriations  are  made  for  all  grades  of  instruction,  covering 
in  1892-93  about  38  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  elementary  schools,  65 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  public  secondary,  and  substantially  the  whole 
cost  of  the  State  universities. 

The  curricula  of  publio  secondary  schools  and  of  the  State  univer- 
sities and  the  appointment  of  professors  in  the  same  emanate  from  the 
central  authority. 

The  Belgian  State  universities,  like  the  French  faculties,  are  not 
only  teaching  bodies,  but  constitute  part  of  the  machinery  for  the 
administration  of  superior  instruction. 

The  State  maintains  a  measure  of  supervision  over  both  secondary 
and  elementary  schools  through  the  agency  of  inspectors,  but  the 
commune,  the  smallest  civil  district,  is  the  unit  of  and  the  controlling 
power  in  the  elementary  school  system.  In  every  commune  there  must 
be  at  least  one  elementary  school.  This  may  be  a  communal  school, 
supi)orted  entirely  by  public  funds;  an  adopttid  school,  a  subsidized 
private  school,  or  a  private  school  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  adoption. 
The  communal  council  appoints  the  teacher  and  arranges  the  pro- 
gramme for  communal  schools,  subject  only  to  the  requirement  of  the 
school  law  as  to  the  obligatory  branches. 

The  following  statistical  summary  (p.  314)  shows  the  status  of  the 
several  classes  of  institutions  at  the  latest  date  of  report. 


1  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 
"Vol.  I,  pp.  157-201. 
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The  comparative  view  presented  lierewitli  indicates  the  fluctuations 
in  the  elementary  school  system  under  the  successive  laws  passed  by 
the  Liberals  in  1879  and  the  reactionary  law  of  1884 : 
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To  complete  the  view  of  public  education  in  Belgium,  statistics  of 
public  or  State-aided  institutions  not  included  in  the  educational  system 
are  appended: 


Xarnv. 


Year. 


Enrollmont. 
Male.       remalo.  '     Totsil. 


InMtitution  for  tho  deaf  and  dnmb  and  tho  blind  snbsidlzed  by 

the  State 

Royal  Institnto  of  MoAHines 

Aaylnma  for  orphans  and  abandoned  children 

Reform  achoola  and  State  cliurity  schools 

Prison  schools 

Royal  Academy  of  Fino  Arts  at  Antwerp 

Other  academies  and  schools  of  drawing  (80  in  number) 

Royal  conservatories  of  mnsic 

Other  conservatories  aad  schools  of  music  (49  in  number) 

Veterinary  school  of  Brnssels 

A|;ricultnral  and  liorticultnral  rcIiooIs    

Apprenticeship  schools  subsidized  by  the  State 

Industrial  Hchool.<t 

Snporior  school  of  commerce  at  Antwerp 

Provincial  school  of  mines  at  Uaiuuut • 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1895. 

Intense  excitement  was  created  in  Belgium  during  the  year  by  the 
new  school  law  which  was  promulgated  September  15.  The  principal 
change  effected  by  the  law  relates  to  religious  instruction.  This  is 
made  a  compulsory  subject  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  primary 
school  programmes,  instruction  in  the  same  is  confided  to  the  clergy  who 
must  have  free  access  to  the  schools,  either  to  give  or  to  sui>ervise  the 
religious  lessons  as  they  may  decide.  The  requirement  extends  to  nor- 
mal schools  also. 

The  law  of  1884  made  religion  an  optional  subject,  and  since  that 
date  it  has  been  introduced  into  nearly  all  the  schools,  only  153  out  of 
a  total  of  6,778  having  failed  to  include  it  in  their  programmes.  The 
reaction  against  the  secular  system  established  by  the  Liberals  in  1879 
has  now  reached  the  extreme  point.    The  new  law  is  opposed  by  the 
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Liborals,  aud  demo  list  rat  ions  were  made  against  it  in  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp,  and  other  cities,  while  its  passage  was  pending. 

Although  the  excitement  has  subsided  since  the  measure  became  law, 
its  opponents  have  not  relaxed  their  efforts  to  create  a  public  sentiment 
against  the  admission  of  clerical  influences  into  the  schools. 

The  principal  features  of  the  law,  the  obligation  to  maintain  schools, 
the  required  courses  of  instruction,  the  provision  as  to  free  tuition  and 
the  control  of  religious  instruction  by  the  clergy  are  here  given  in  full. 
The  clauses  bracketed  are  identical  with  those  of  the  law  of  1884.* 

[Every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  communal  school  situated  in  an  accessi- 
ble place.] 

[The  commune  may  adopt  one  or  more  private  schools.  In  this  case  the  King, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  ''permanent  committee/''  may  exempt  the  commune  from 
tlio  obligation  to  maintain  a  communal  school.  This  dispensation  can  not  bo 
accorded  if  20  heads  of  families  having  children  of  school  age  demand  the  creation 
or  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  and  the  "perma- 
nent committee"  concurs  in  this  demand.] 

The  adoption  may  be  valid  for  ten  years  or  more.  It  will  cease  at  the  expiration 
of  this  time  in  case  of  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  teacher  in  whose  name  the 
agreement  was  made.  The  agreement  is  always  renewable  when  no  limit  is  fixed  to 
the  agreement.  The  same  can  not  be  annulled  during  the  current  school  year  nor 
without  a  year's  notice. 

[In  case  of  necessity  two  or  more  communes,  upon  authority  from  the  King,  may 
unite  to  found  and  mnintain  a  school.    (Art.  1.)] 

[Communal  primary  schools  are  directed  by  the  communes.] 

[The  number  of  the  schools  and  of  the  teachers  is  determined  by  the  communal 
council,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.]  In  every  case  the  decision  of  the 
communal  council  to  suppress  a  public  (communal)  school  or  one  or  more  teachers' 
positions  must  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ''permanent  committee'' 
aud  to  the  approbation  of  the  King.  The  royal  arr6t6  authorizing  the  suppression 
must  be  published  in  the  Moniteur. 

[The  council  also  controls  everything  relating  to  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  infant  schools  (dcoles  gardiennes)  and  of  the  schools  for  adults.     (Art.  2.)] 

[The  children  of  poor  parents  receive  gratuitous  instruction.]  The  communes 
must  see  that  all  those  who  have  the  right  to  free  tuition  and  who  do  not  attend 
uninspected  private  schools  are  provided  with  instruction  either  in  a  communal  or 
adopted  school. 

The  following  are  entitled  to  free  tuition  for  their  children :  Those  whose  entire  tax 
amounts  to  less  than  10  francs  ($2)  in  the  communes  having  less  than  5,000  inhabi- 
tants; less  than  15  francs  ($3)  in  communes  having  from 5,000  to  20,000  inhabitants; 
less  than  30  francs  ($6)  in  the  communes  of  more  than  20,000. 

Every  year  the  communal  council  must  prepare  a  list  of  the  oldldren  who  have  a 
right  to  free  tuition  under  the  conditions  specified.  The  council  determines  the  rate 
per  capita  which  shall  be  allowed  under  this  head  to  teachers  of  communal  and  of 
adopted  schools. 

The  list,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  allowance,  must  be  approved  by  the  '*  permanent 
committee,''  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  King. 

The  communes,  as  also  the  principals  of  schools  adopted  or  which  might  be  adopted, 
may  accord  gratuitous  instruction  to  other  children  than  those  included  in  the  catc- 


iFor  the  law  of  1884,  see  Report  of  Commissioner  for  1892-93,  vol.  1,  pp.  199-201. 
*  A  provincial  body  consisting  of  the  governor  of  the  province  and  six  members  of 
the  provincial  council,  chosen  by  that  body. 
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gories  specified  nbovo.  The  "  permaneut  committee 'Mii  advice  with  tlie  board  of 
charities  and  of  the  communal  council,  and  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  King, 
must  determine  the  part  which  the  board  of  charities  mast  bear  in  the  expense  for 
children  who  have  a  right  to  free  tuition.  The  portion  so  assigned  is  included  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  board  and  mast  be  divided  between  the  communal  schools 
and  the  adopted  schools,  the  private  schools  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  adoption 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  regular  attendance  having  the  right  to 
^ee  tuition.    (Art.  3.) 

Primary  instmotion  comprises  as  obligatory  branches  instruction  in  religion  and 
morals,  reading,  writing,  elements  of  arithmetic,  the  legal  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  elements  of  the  French  language,  of  the  Flemish  or  the  German,  accord- 
ing to  local  reqnlrements,  geography,  history  of  Belgium,  elements  of  drawing, 
singing,  and  gymnastics.  Moreover,  it  comprises  needlework  for  girls,  and  for  boys 
in  the  rural  districts  notions  of  agriculture. 

Communes  have  the  right  to  extend  the  programme  as  may  be  possible  or  desirable. 

In  the  primary  schools  to  which  the  law  is  applicable  the  ministers  of  the  several 
denominations  shall  be  asked  to  give  the  instruction  in  religion  and  morals,  or  to 
cause  it  to  be  given  under  their  supervision,  either  by  the  teacher,  if  he  consents  to 
do  so,  or  by  a  person  approved  by  the  communal  council. 

The  first  hour  or  the  last  half  hour  of  the  morning  or  of  the  afternoon  session  shall 
be  given  each  day  to  this  instruction.  Children  whose  parents  make  the  request  in 
the  foUo'vHng  form  may  be  exempt  from  the  religious  instruction:  The  undersigned, 
in  pursuance  ot  the  right  conferred  upon  him  by  article  4  of  the  law  relating  to 
primary  instmotion,  requests  that  his  child  be  exempt  from  attending  the  instruc- 
tion in  religion  and  morals.    (Art.  4.) 

The  inspection  of  the  instruction  in  religion  and  morals  shall  be  exercinerl  by 
persons  delegated  by  the  "  chiefs  of  the  confessions."  The  delegates  discharge  their 
duties  according  to  conditions  specified  in  a  royal  arrSt^. 

The  chiefs  of  the  several  confessions  notify  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  of 
public  instruction  of  the  appointment  of  their  delegates,  who,  after  sanctioning  the 
same,  transmits  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  provincial  and  communal  officials, 
as  well  as  to  the  inspectors  of  primary  instruction. 

Every  year,  in  the  month  of  October,  each  of  the  *' chiefs  of  religion"  addresses  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction  a  detailed  report  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  instruction  in  religion  and  morals  is  given  in  the  schools  con- 
trolled by  the  law.    (Art.  5. ) 

That  the  teacher  is  not  relieved  by  this  arrangement  from  the  duty  of 
caring  for  the  morals  of  his  pupils  is  indicated  by  the  following,  which 
was  embodied  in  article  5  of  the  previous  law : 

Teachers  must  show  an  equal  solicitude  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the 
children  under  their  charge.  They  are  to  neglect  no  opportunity  to  inspire  in  their 
pupils  the  sentiments  of  duty,  love  of  country,  respect  for  national  institutioDs,  and 
attachment  to  constitutional  liberty.  They  must  abstain  from  any  attack  upon  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  families  whose  children  are  intrnsted  to  them.     (Art.  6.) 

Ontsideof  the  articles  cited,  the  only  important  modification  in  exist- 
ing conditions  pertains  to  the  application  of  the  State  appropriations. 
These  are  to  be  divided  between  communal  adopted  and  private  schools 
upon  the  same  conditions.  The  law  provides,  as  heretofore,  that  the 
expenses  shall  bo  borne  by  the  communes,  the  provinces,  and  the  State. 
The  commune  must  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  the  school — 
communal  or  adopted — providing  the  building  and  equipments,  and  in 
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order  to  secure  an  appropriation,  either  from  the  State  or  the  prov- 
ince— 

Must  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  the  product  of  4  centimes  additional  to  the  direct  tax, 
and  must  execute  the  law  respecting  primary  instruction  in  all  particulars. 

The  provinces  must  contribute  for  school  purposes  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
product  of  2  centimes  additional  to  the  direct  tax.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commune  for  primary  instruction  can  not  bo  used  for  another  purpose.     (Art.  7. ) 

As  to  the  state  appropriations,  it  is  expressly  stated  that,  <<  beginning 
with  1S96,  a  credit  voted  annually  by  the  legislature  for  the  ordinary 
service  of  primary  instruction  will  be  apportioned  among  the  communal 
schools,  the  adopted  schools,  and  the  private  schools  not  adopted,  but 
fulfilling  the  legal  conditions  of  adoption.^  The  rules  of  apportionment 
will  be  the  same  for  the  three  classes  of  schools.  (Art.  8.)  It  should 
be  added  that  all  subsidized  schools  must  make  provision  for  a  certain 
number  of  free  pupils. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  public-teaching  service  are  the 
same  as  under  the  previous  law — 

The  communal  schoolmasters  are  chosen  from  among  those  BelgianSi  either  by 
birth  or  naturalization,  who  have  gained  the  diploma  of  an  elementary  teacher  after 
being  trained  in  a  public  normal  school,  or  who  have  passed  an  examination  after 
having  attended  lectures  during  at  least  two  years,  or  who  have  gained  a  diploma 
for  secondary  teaching  (onsoignement  moyen)  of  the  second  degree.  They  can  also 
be  selected  from  among  those  pei-sons  who  have  successfully  passed  the  teachers' 
examination  before  a  jury  appointed  by  the  Government.     (Art.  9.) 

The  right  of  appointing  and  suspending  teachers  and  of  revoking 
their  appointments  rests  with  the  communal  council,  although  cippeal 
to  the  "permanent  deputation"  (provincial  committee),  and  finally  to 
the  King,  is  possible  in  each  case.  There  is  the  same  provision  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  public  teachers  as  under  the  law  of  1884. 
This  is  accomi)lished  by  placing  them  out  of  active  service  with  a  tem- 
I)orary  arrangement  for  salary  (en  disponibilit6). 

In  the  matter  of  salary,  the  position  of  the  communal  teacher  is 
slightly  improved.  As  against  a  minimum  annual  salary  of  $200  for 
assistant  teachers  and  $240  for  principals  under  the  previous  law,  the 
present  law  fixes  the  following  classes  and  rates: 


Principals. 

Assistants. 

Aicn. 

Women. 

Mon. 

Women. 

Fifth  clAsa,  eommiuies  of  I,500inhabitant8orl688 

$240 
280 
320 
360 
480 

$240 
260 
280 
320 
440 

$200 
220 
240 
260 
280 

$200 

2^ 

Fourtli  claBA,  communc8  of  1,501  to  10,000  inhabitants 

Third  claM,  communea  of  10,001  to  40,000  inhabitanta 

220 

Socoiid  claas,  communes  of  40,001  to  100,000 inhabitants 

240 

First  olaaH,  oommunea  of  mqir^  thftO  100,000  inhabitants  , ... 

340 

The  teacher  must  also  be  provided  with  a  residence  or  indemnity  for 
the  same  ranging  from  $40  to  $160.    (Art%  13.) 

^The  chief  conditionB  of  adoption  are  that  the  school  be  conducted  in  a  suitable 
building,  that  at  least  ouo-hnlf  of  the  teachers  hold  diplomas  or  have  passed  a 
Government  examination,  and  that  the  school  be  opened  to  state  inspection. 
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An  increment  of  $20  is  allowed  for  every  four  years  of  good  service 
until  the  total  increment  amounts  to  $120.^    (Art.  15.) 

The  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  the  service  of  in8i)ection  are  the 
same  as  under  the  previous  law,  excepting  that  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  State  inspection  does  not  extend  to  instruction  in  religion  and 
morals.  The  provisions  as  to  normal  schools  are  also  unchanged, 
excepting  that  with  regard  to  instruction  in  religion  and  morals.  In 
this  matter,  as  already  stated,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  as 
the  primary  schools. 


1  Teachers  have  the  right  to  a  pension  upon  the  same  terms  ns  members  of  other 
branches  of  the  civil  service.  They  may  demand  tlie  pension  at  55  years  of  age  or 
bo  retired  with  pension  at  60.  The  amount  of  the  pension  is  calculated  for  each  year 
of  actual  service  at  the  rate  of  one  fifty-fifth  of  the  average  salary  received  for  the 
last  five  years  in  the  service. 
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I.— THE  NEW  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

The  recent  movement  among  teacliers  in  the  United  States  toward 
the  introduction  of  Ilerbart's  principles  and  practices  of  education  has 
found  many  advocates  and  adherents,  which  fact  again  proves  that  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  discussion  enjoyed  in  this  country  is  conducive 
to  progressive  action.  There  are  at  present  more  adherents  of  Herbart 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany.  History  repeats  itself  in  this. 
Froebel's  kindergartens  are  quite  popular  here,  while  in  Germany  they 
seem  to  make  very  little  headway.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
note  how  one  of  the  foremost  Ilerbartians  in  Germany,  Prof.  W.  Bein, 
in  Jena,  views  the  subject  from  a  German  standpoints  He  pnbhshed 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  of  September,  1895,  an  article  on  "  The  old  and 
the  new  education,"  which  is  here  rendered  in  English  garb: 

Man  in  the  moat  interesting  study  of  num,  and  should  perhaps  interest  him  excla- 
SLvely.  Everything  else  surrounding  us  is  either  an  element  in  which  yve  live  or  a 
tool  which  we  apply.    (Goethe.) 

Goethe's  words  place  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  education, 
for  if  man  is  the  most  interesting  study  of  man  we  must  oondnde  that 
it  is  not  the  mature  man  but  the  growing  man  which  above  all  claims 
our  attention  and  interest.  Whenever  we  meet  a  perfected  person- 
ality, the  question  unconsciously  arises.  What  has  made  it  bo^  how  has 
it  grown  to  be  what  it  is?  Our  interest  is  directed  to  the  time  of  his 
development,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  influences  that  determined 
the  formation  of  his  character  from  outside,  and  to  the  germs  which 
predestined  his  growth  from  within.  The  great  problem  arises,  How 
much  of  the  development  of  man  may  be  ascribed  to  necessity  and 
how  much  to  freedom,  how  much  to  nature  and  how  mnch  to  art,  how 
much  to  heredity  and  how  mnch  to  acquisition  through  education  t  If 
we  further  consider  that  society  consists  of  individuals,  the  problem 
becomes  more  comprehensive  and  difficult,  for  it  becomes  necessary 
to  investigate  the  connection  of  the  influences  which  have  operated 
between  the  older  and  the  younger  generation  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries;  the  question  will  have  to  bo  met  as  to  how  far  the  force  of  educa- 
tion has  been  effectual  in  this  process.  Think  of  this  effect  as  we 
may,  one  thing  is  beyond  doubt,  namely,  that  education  is  neither  the 
result  of  blind  necessity  nor  of  unlimited  arbitrariness,  and  that  it 
exercises  a  definite  influence  nj)on  the  development  of  moral  energies 
which  saturate  a  whole  series  of  generations.  Why  else  would  states- 
men, political  party  leaders,  church  dignitaries,  and  laymen  of  all 
kinds  try  to  direct  the  educational  principles  and  monopolize  the  edu- 
cational influence  of  the  people! 

Indeed,  the  mature  has  often  tried  to  prescribe  the  course  of  the 
growing  generation,  and  to  do  it  more  or  less  consciously.  Philoso- 
phers and  educators  have  developed  their  plans,  fully  conscious  of 
certain  aims  in  view,  hoping  they  may  be  realized  in  the  growing 
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youth.  Thus  Plato  expected  the  realization  of  his  social  ideals  by 
seeing  the  growing  generation  rise  step  by  step  to  higher  planes; 
Konsseau  intended  a  rejuvenation  of  society  through  improvement  in 
education  and  instruction  in  conformity  with  Leibnitz's  dictum,  "Si 
I'on  rcforraait  I'education,  Ton  refoi'merait  le  genre  humain."  Fichte, 
who  seized  upon  Pestalozzi's  ideas,  confidently  expected  the  renaissance 
of  his  nation  by  the  aid  of  a  new  national  education.  Luther  demanded 
that  the  reformation  of  the  church  begin  with  the  children;  and  in 
Alsace  the  hope  of  jjatriots  rests  upon  the  rising  generation. 

At  present  education  is  called  for  also  as  an  ally  of  the  state  and  the 
church,  and  it  is  public-school  education  which  is  meant.  The  state 
intends  to  lead  school  education  as  its  ally  into  the  field  against 
destructive  currents  that  are  threatening  to  undermine  its  i)ower;  the 
church  tries  to  reconquer  by  means  of  instruction  in  religion  what  it 
has  lost  among  the  people.  All  such  efforts  are  in  vain,  for  though  the 
school  may  be  expected  to  instill  into  the  life  of  the  young  generation 
new  thoughts  that  may  serve  as  guiding  lines  when  this  generation 
has  become  adult,  its  influence  will  prove  powerless  if  it  is  i^ressed  into 
the  service  of  existing  institutions  that  oppose  i)opulfir  currents. 

It  is  always  objectionable  to  call  upon  the  school  to  aid  in  a  fight,  for 
the  school  is  a  domain  of  peace.  Here  the  artist,  and  not  the  warrior, 
is  to  work.  On  its  threshold  the  waves  of  contention  and  strife  must 
break,  for  immature  minds  grow  best  in  the  atmosphere  of  peace,  until 
they  are  strong  enough  to  i)articipate  in  the  labors  of  the  day  as  ethical 
and  religious  persons  filled  with  the  love  of  national  culture. 

But  at  times  in  which  strong  movements  make  themselves  felt  in 
opi>osition  to  existing  institutions  and  principles,  the  idea  is  always  at 
hand  of  influencing  the  I'ising  generation  through  school  education  so 
that  they  may  become  pillars  of  throne  and  altar.  This  thought  lying 
so  near,  we  need  not  wonder  when  those  in  authority  in  the  govern- 
ment of  state  and  church  attemjit  to  make  their  power  play  ux^on  the 
rising  generation  and  force  them  into  certain  directions  of  thought  and 
develox)ment.  Can  this  be  done?  we  ask  again.  First,  we  may  remind 
the  reader  of  the  fact  that  in  human  affairs  a  sharply  defined  tendency 
invariably  creates  an  opposing  tendency.  I  merely  mention  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  radicalism  of  many  elementary  schoolteachers,  which 
is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  a  normal-school  education  tending  to  make 
meek  and  pious  teachers.  Persons  may  be  forced  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  ideas  never.  Into  their  depth  no  ruler's  decree  will  i)enetrate,  not 
even  that  of  the  most  energetic  and  i)owerful  man.  That  is  the  tragic 
element  in  those  endowed  with  power  which  may  kill  persons  but  can 
not  vanquish  ideas.  Ideas  are  invariably  stronger  than  generations  of 
rulers. 

But  should  we  let  chaos  rule  in  education  by  yielding  to  every  new 
idea  that  may  spring  up?  By  no  means.  Education,  of  all  things, 
should  be  kept  free  from  partivsanship  in  i>oliticnl  and  religious  wrangles. 
It  should  firmly  adhere  to  that  which  will  abide,  outlast  the  times,  and 
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ill  the  current  of  conflicting  opinions  will  form  the  firm  ground  upon 
which  we  can  keep  a  foothold. 

To  be  sure;  but  what  is  abiding?  Is  it  that  which  the  old  education 
transmitted  to  ust  To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  When  Goethe,  in  the 
pedagogical  province  of  the  "  Wanderjahre,"  declares  veneration  to  be 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  education,  we  agree  with  him.  For 
education  aims  at  culture,  and  veneration  for  that  whicli  has  been  con- 
sideredvenerable  at  all  times  and  by  entire  generations  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  true  culture.  In  promoting  this  culture  education  is  kei)t 
free  from  frivolous  mockery  as  well  as  from  thoughtless  routine.  Per- 
meated with  the  feeling  of  having  its  roots  in  a  soil  that  has  been  pre- 
pared by  countless  generations  of  men,  it  yet  faces  without  prejudice 
the  acquired  treasures  of  art,  and  examines  what  of  new  possessions 
we  have  in  state,  church,  and  society  deserving  transmission  to  the 
next  generation  in  order  to  enable  it  to  continue  the  noble  work  of 
developing  culture. 

In  this  becomes  apparent  the  profound  dift'erence  between  the  old 
and  the  new  education.  The  former,  in  estimating  the  accomplishments 
of  culture,  restricted  itself  to  the  transmission  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake;  modern  education  moved  this  transmission  into  the  focus  of 
character  building,  which  idea  is  at  present  the  central  fire  with  which 
all  processes  of  education  and  instruction  are  illuminated.  In  this 
central  fire  all  special  purposes  and  tendencies  melt — tendencies  which 
would  narrow  education  down  to  pitiable  dimensions.  The  state  can 
exi)ect  of  its  schools  that  they  will  educate  good  citizens,  but  it  must 
not  claim  of  them  the  training  of  partisans.  Likewise,  the  church 
may  demand  that  the  pui)ils  become  believers  in  divinity,  but  it  can  not 
demand  that  they  be  prepared  to  enter  a  definite  theological  system ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  schools  must  remain  undenominational. 

Our  educational  institutions  (in  contradistinction  to  professional 
schools)  can  have  but  one  aim  in  view :  The  formation  of  ethical  char- 
acter— that  is,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  character  as  firmly  as  possi- 
ble. This  chief  object  is  void  of  all  special  purposes.  We  intend  to 
educate  neither  i)eople  who  are  politically  orthodox,  nor  strict  church 
people;  neither  those  who  are  practically  inclined,  egotistical  men  of 
the  world,  nor  worshipers  of  idols,  but  simply  human  beings  who  are 
filled  with  ethical  ideas,  in  which  the  abiding  part  of  the  development 
of  humanity  is  crystallized,  and  which  indicate  the  directions  further 
development  is  to  take. 

There  is  something  curious  in  this.  School  education  of  the  present 
day  follows  ideals,  yet  the  result,  as  is  often  lamented,  seems  to  be  the 
opposite:  A  race  void  of  ideals.  In  former  times  people  were  not 
conscious  of  this  aim  of  character-building;  the  young  were  merely 
instructed,  and  the  result  was  a  generation  devoted  to  ideals.  Is  this 
a  law  in  the  life  of  nations  that,  when  a  peo[)le  begins  to  loosen  its 
ethical  tension,  the  demand  for  an  education  tending  to  develop  ideals 
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appears  stronger  than  where  the  soul  of  the  people  knows  nothing  of 
egotism  and  love  of  money  and  spontaneously  aims  at  the  highest  from 
inner  necessity?  When  we  hear  it  said  that  in  times  of  a  nation's 
degeneracy  an  ideal  education  is  a  powerful  remedy  against  the  evils  of 
the  time,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  law ;  but  instantly 
the  doubt  arises  whether  education  can  accomplish  much  where  the 
atmosphere  of  family  and  society  is  filled  with  pest  germs,  where  an 
ever  open  chasm  exists  between  the  idealistic  flight  of  the  school  and 
the  materialistic  current  of  the  home  and  the  times. 

The  old  education  evidently  had  an  easier  task.  Its  spirit  was  the 
spirit  of  society.  The  school  could  sin  a  great  deal  without  injuriug 
the  pupil's  soul,  for  that  soul  could  constantly  be  refreshed  by  the 
power  emanating  from  the  family.  At  present,  when  the  family,  during 
this  terrible  state  of  unrest  through  which  our  generation  passes,  is 
losing  its  strength  and  influence,  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  power  exer- 
cised by  school  education.  Modern  education  is  conscious  of  this  diffi- 
cult task  and  all  its  recommendations  center  in  the  thought  of  ethical 
training,  to  which  even  simple  instruction  is  to  become  a  servant. 

It  is  true  many  view  this  attempt  with  skepticism.  Many,  relying 
uppn  the  law  of  necessary  reaction,  claim  that  two  generations  follow- 
ing one  another  are  different  in  their  inclinations  and  views.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  influence  of  the  education  of  an  older  generation  upon 
the  younger  would  be  essentially  negative.  The  fact  is  pointed  out  that 
very  talented  scholars  develop  most  frequently  in  opposition  to  their 
teachers.  These  gifted  students  commonly  gain  decisive  influence  over 
their  contemporaries  by  being  men  of  action,  artists,  and  influential 
authors,  similar  to  the  historical  changes  on  the  great  stage  of  human- 
ity which  have  taken  place  almost  in  opposition  to  education.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  first  Christians  had  a  Jewish  education,  the  Humanists 
had  a  scholastic  education,  the  Church  Reformers  had  a  Catholic  edu- 
cation. The  same  rule  holds  good  in  other  manifestations  of  the  human 
mind  5  for  instance,  in  art.  Hence  it  is  often  considered  a  useless  attempt 
to  gain  immediate  influence  over  a  whole  nation  by  educating  its  youth 
in  particular  directions. 

We  do  not  share  this  opinion.  As  it  is  impossible  in  any  individual 
case  to  determine  the  boundary  between  the  influence  from  without  and 
the  growth  from  within,  so  it  will  be  difticult  to  determine  what  in  the 
life  of  nations  is  transmitted  from  the  adult  generation  to  the  younger 
and  what  the  latter  produces  out  of  its  own  power.  The  mutual  influ- 
ence is  so  intricate  that  it  would  need  the  art  of  a  divine  being  to  dis- 
entangle the  finely  interwoven  texture  and  to  follow  down  to  their  last 
roots  the  infinite  variety  of  combinations  between  educative  influence 
and  inner  growth.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  both  the  old  and  the  new 
education  presuppose  the  possibility  of  culture  or  training.  Why  else 
should  we  trouble  ourselves  to  build  up  a  system  of  education  and 
calculate  upon  certain  results  by  correctly  applying  it !    The  idea  of 
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I)lasticity  always  stood  in  the  foi^cground  of  educational  considerations, 
but  x)erliaps  modern  education  is  somewhat  more  cautious  in  its  expecta- 
tions. Helvetius  thought  that  the  pupil  was  entirely  a  product  of  influ- 
ences emanating  from  education.  Fichte  said:  "If  you  wish  to  rule 
man,  you  must  do  more  than  merely  address  him  j  you  must  fashion  him 
so  that  he  wills  nothiug  but  what  you  wish  him  to  will."  This  is  evi- 
dence of  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  education,  but  it  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  modern  education  will  be 
very  careful  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme;  that  is,  to  see  in  the  pupil 
only  a  i)roduct  of  heredity.  If  such  a  position  were  taken,  all  educa- 
tional influence  would  be  precluded;  it  would  be  powerless  against 
unchangeable  conditions  such  as  nature  has  dictated. 

Though  the  influence  upon  the  growing  generation  can  not  be  deter- 
mined with  mathematical  accuracy,  yet  the  effect  of  education  is  pow- 
erful enough  to  reckon  with  it  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
as  w^ell  as  in  the  life  of  society.  It  is  an  historical  force  whose  effects 
may  seem  neutralized  at  times  by  powerful  influences,  but  they  con- 
tinue to  work  below  the  surface.  Luther,  despite  his  revolutionary 
tendencies,  remained  a  good  Catholic.  It  is  known  that  in  later  years 
the  impressions  of  his  early  education  made  themselves  very  strongly 
felt.  Bismarck  also  remained,  despite  the  revolutions  caused  by  him,  a 
thoroughly  conservative  man.  All  great  reformers,  however  strongly 
their  ideas  may  resemble  revelations,  derive  their  ideas  from  times  past, 
and  their  early  impressions  affect  their  thoughts  and  actions  contin- 
ually. Thus  we  see  that  education  does  not  lose  its  effect  upon  a  gen- 
eration which  is  the  bearer  of  an  historical  innovation,  and  wherever 
it  is  a  question  of  fixing  certain  thoughts  abidingly  in  the  life  of  the 
younger  generation,  the  power  of  education  will  be  instantly  revealed. 

nence  it  is  plain  why  it  is  attempted  to  wrest  this  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  nations  from  the  hands  of  chance  and  weave  it  according 
to  definite  principles  into  a  system  supported  by  a  unifying  spirit  which 
enables  it  to  combine  and  direct  the  various  processes  of  education.  The 
first  to  do  this  was  the  philosopher  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart.  With 
him  begins  modern  education  in  Germany.  It  walks  neither  in  the 
tracks  of  state  education  nor  in  the  grooves  of  church  education.  It 
is  conservative  in  so  far  as  it  penetrates  with  its  roots  deep  into 
national  and  Christian  soil  and  continues  to  spin  the  historical  thread. 
It  is  reformatory  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  consider  good  that  which 
exists  because  it  exists,  but  tries  to  eliminate  from  education  all  the 
dead  issues,  everything  that  is  laboriously  dragged  along  as  dead  bal- 
last by  the  i)eople.  It  is  the  science  of  ethics  which  furnishes  the 
standard  measure  for  the  decision  as  to  what  is  alive  and  what  is  dead; 
ethics  is  truly  socialistic,  because  it  attempts  to  comprehend  the  life  of 
the  individual  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  his  living  together  with 
others.  Whatever  in  the  mind  of  mankind  has  gained  an  abiding 
ethical  value  and  absolute  authority  is  crystallized  around  definite 
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ethical  ideas,  tlio  rcalizatiou  of  wliicli  iu  tbe  life  of  the  individual  us 
well  as  in  society  must  be  considered  au  uuwaveriug  aim  of  education. 
By  deriving  its  objects  from  ethics  modern  education  obtains  an  aim 
that  is  morally  necessary,  abidingly  fixed,  claiming  recognition  through 
the  power  of  its  internal  excellence,  an  aim  which  will  not  change  under 
the  wavering  opinions  concerning  good  and  evil,  one  which  will  not  fol- 
low fashionable  philosophy  blindfold,  but  outlasts  the  times,  because 
it  comprehends  that  which  constitutes  the  true  value  of  man's  life  and 
I)oints  to  an  ideal  which  in  its  sublimity  rests  upon  itself,  the  ideal  of 
virtue. 

The  methods  which  are  used  to  realize  this  ideal  iu  the  heart  of  our 
youth  are  derived  in  modern  pedagogy  from  the  laws  of  intellectual 
life;  it  applies  the  psychological  method  in  order  to  gain  a  reliable, 
sure  way  to  its  end.  The  necessity  of  aim  and  method  secures  for 
education  thorough  freedom — that  is,  freedom  from  transient  ideals  of 
the  time  and  ever-changing  fashions.  It  places  education  upon  its 
own  basis  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  ever  before. 

Though  the  aim  of  education  could  not  be  surpassed  since  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Nazarene,  it  has  frequently  been  obscured,  weakened,  and 
suppressed  according  to  the  mauifold'ecclesiastical  and  secular  consid- 
erations that  determined  the  leaders.  Modern  pedagogy  has,  above 
all,  the  task  to  clearly  define  the  imrity  and  inviolability  of  the  core  of 
ethical  convictions,  which  core  has  outlasted  centuries  and  determined 
the  direction  the  development  of  the  human  race  has  taken.  In  this 
it  is  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  conservative  and  will  not  bow  to 
the  urging  of  juvenile  enthusiasts,  or  prattlers  without  conscience,  who 
intend  to  dissolve  everything  ethical  iu  the  muddy  current  of  changing 
opinions  of  the  day.  It  is  reformatory,  however,  in  the  search  for 
necessary  ways,  means,  and  methods  in  education.  In  this  it  will  be 
the  more  successful  the  more  psychology  follows  the  development  of 
the  juvenile  mind,  in  order  to  shed  light  on  the  twisted  paths  of  the 
mind's  growth.  The  unification  of  the  whole  is  secured  by  the  fact  that 
the  sublime  ethical  aim,  the  fundamental  idea  of  educative  thought, 
forms  the  center  around  which  all  educational  influence  moves  upon 
the  growing  generation.  The  aim  of  education  and  instruction  is 
plainly  distinguishable,  but  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former 
is  also  clear,  because  the  end  in  view  of  instruction  is  derived  from 
the  aim  of  education.  From  the  final  aim  of  education  is  derived  the 
demand  for  **  educative  instruction ''  that  docs  not  i>ut  into  the  fore- 
ground the  mere  acquisition  of  much  knowledge,  but  the  awakening  of 
a  strong,  many-sided  interest.  It  alone  is  able  to  give  true  education, 
while  the  former  may  be  compatible  with  complete  barbarism  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  idiocy.  Our  schools,  which,  with  their  apparatus  of 
periodical  examinations  and  inspections,  etc.,  tend  toward  an  accumu- 
lation of  many  discoanected  fragments  of  knowledge,  have  been  steered 
into  the  wrong  direction,  from  which  only  "educative  instruction"  can 
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save  them.  lu  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  sharply  emphasized  that 
the  ideal  of  education  in  modern  pedagogy  is  not  only  an  ideal  of 
unfolding  of  the  intellect,  but  also  an  ideal  of  unfolding  the  disposition 
(Gesinnung).  The  education  of  the  will  is  the  chief  object;  intellectual 
and  mental  training  are  merely  its  servants.  Without  doubt  the  will 
is  the  most  important  phenomenon  in  the  domain  of  mental  activity, 
the  highest  point  of  all  internal  processes,  the  bearer  of  the  ethical 
value  of  the  personality.  This  has  become  clear  ever  since  Kant 
emphasized  the  will,  and  hence  it  has  become  more  and  more  obvious 
to  the  educator  in  what  direction  his  efforts  should  go. 

From  a  purer,  more  exact,  and  higher  comprehension  of  the  aim  of 
education  results  a  more  correct  gauging  of  the  means  of  education. 
The  Pestalozzian  formula,  ^-Number,  form,  and  speech,"  has  lost  its 
power;  in  its  pla<5e  the  history  of  civilization  has  become  the  dominat- 
ing factor.  With  that  a  double  gain  was  secured — the  transmission  of 
valuable  contents  of  culture  to  the  growing  generation,  and  a  firm  con- 
struction and  an  inner  connection  between  the  growth  of  the  individual 
and  the  growth  of  mankind. 

With  this  the  foundation  of  personal  individuality  was  laid,  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  development  of  volition  in  harmony  with 
character,  and  now  modem  pedagogy  could  api>roach  the  problem  of 
framing  a  course  of  study  that  could  furnish  the  conditions  of  rational 
intellectual  education.  This  problem  could  not  well  be  considered  until 
the  aim  of  education  had  been  clearly  and  precisely  defined,  and  the 
educational  force  of  history  had  been  plainly  recognized. 

Starting  from  the  idea  of  ai)perception,  modern  pedagogy  attempts 
to  disclose  the  i)rocess  of  learning  according  to  its  true  nature,  and  to 
follow  by  immediate  application  the  princix)les  thus  formed.  In  this 
lies  the  great  practical  value  of  modern  pedagogy  in  real  educational 
work. 

Would  that  it  were  recognized  by  all  engaged  in  the  education  of  the 
people  I  It  would  then  perform  a  noble  mission  in  the  development  of 
the  nation;  for,  owing  to  the  prevailing  evils,  a  mere  increase  in  knowl- 
edge is  powerless,  yes,  even  injurious.  Engrafting  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  pure  and  beautiful  sentiments  alone  can  eliminate  or  replace 
that  which  is  distorted  and  injurious  and  apt  to  disfigure  the  life  of  the 
nation  at  j)resent.  To  that  end  modern  i)edagogy  directs  all  its  energy, 
it  being  wholly  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  a  society  saturated  with  ethical 
ideas;  it  attempts,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  to  reach  the  ideal  of  nobler 
human  individuality. 

It  is  true,  a  system  of  education,  however  excellent,  will  not  sufiice, 
for  to  make  it  effective  in  the  growing  generation  educators  are  needed 
who  are  convinced  of  the  truth  and  grandeur  of  pedagogical  science, 
and  possess  the  artist's  skill  in  making  effective  what  they  intend  to 
have  effect.  How  often  have  the  plans  of  prominent  princes  and  states- 
men been  shattered  because  the  executive  organs  failed  to  fully  com- 
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prebend  the  spirit  and  guiding  ideas  of  tlio  leaders,  hence  fiiiled  to 
realize  themf  The  ancient  contrast  between  i)lan  and  execution  makes 
itself  felt  also  in  the  field  of  education.  In  order  to  overcome  it  mod- 
ern pedagogy  has  turned  to  the  problem  of  the  best  professional  prepa- 
ration of  educators  and  teachers,  a  question  which  the  old  generation 
viewed  with  supreme  indiflference.  "  Only  get  knowledge,  and  the  gift 
of  imparting  it  to  others  will  come  by  itself  "Only  have  spirit  and 
you  will  know  how  to  awaken  spirit/'  These  and  similar  sentiments 
were  heard  that  arose  either  from  boundless  pride  or  criminal  frivolity. 

However,  the  needs  of  the  time  make  it  imperative  to  call  into  exis- 
tence institutions  which  will  i)romote  the  preparation  of  teachers.  In 
establishing  such  institutions  pedagogical  considerations  have  not 
always  been  heeded.  It  was  overlooked  that  the  centers  of  intellect- 
ual culture,  our  universities,  should  by  right  also  undertake  the  task 
of  preparing  the  educators  of  the  people  who  can  not  only  comprehend 
the  entire  organization  of  our  educational  system,  but  also  perform  the 
detail  work  of  education  with  artistic  skill  and  devotion.  A  false 
notion  of  the  object  of  our  universities  and  their  duties  seems  to  dim 
our  eyes.  In  the  United  States  the  universities  are  much  less  i)reju- 
diced  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  It  will  not  take  long  for  them 
to  surpass  us,  as  they  are  establishing  pedagogical  chairs  that  will 
consciously,  and  with  well-directed  efforts,  influence  the  development 
of  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  Union. 

That  is  the  point  where  we  make  a  mistake.  If,  however,  wo  notice 
the  progress  made  in  this  respect  by  modern  pedagogy  in  Germany 
over  the  views  of  former  times,  we  may  entertain  the  hope  that  tho 
future  will  supply  that  for  which  the  present  lacks  comprehension. 

With  Lessing's  theses  on  tho  education  of  tho  human  race,  with 
Schiller's  letters  on  esthetic  education,  with  Goethe's  great  didactic 
romances,  with  Fichte's  orations  to  the  German  nation,  with  Herbart's 
General  Pedagogy,  a  new  epoch  in  pedagogical  science  has  been  opened 
ill  which  the  present  participates,  not  in  the  sense  of  lifeless  erudition 
which  rejoices  in  the  accumulation  of  printed  pages,  but  in  tho  sense 
of  a  living  force  that  permeates  the  life  of  the  nation  and  makes  its 
influence  eflPective  upon  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 


II.— IS   GERMAN   PEDAGOGY   IN   A  STATE   OF   DECOMPOSITION? 

The  foregoing  article  on  the  New  Education  in  Germany  is  put  in 
bold  relief  by  the  following,  written  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Dittes,  the  editor 
of  The  Pfedagogium.  Dr.  Dittes  is  the  author  of  Die  Schule  der 
Paedagogik,  a  great  authority  on  elementary  education  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  it  seems  therefore  proper  to  hear  him  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  article.  There  is  an  element  of  personal  regret 
in  his  words  that  may  have  its  origin  in  the  waning  influence  of 
Pestalozzian  principles  and  practices  which  Dittes  advocates,  but  much 
ED  95 11» 
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of  what  lie  says  is  so  eimueutly  ap]}licable  to  the  conditions  iu  tiiis 
country  that  a  translatlou  of  Lis  article  is  more  tban  justified.  This  is 
what  he  says:  ^ 

Is  German  pedagogy  at  present  progressing  or  degenerating  !  Look- 
ing back  upon  a  half  century,  during  which  I  have  sjient  my  time  and 
strength  partly  in  the  study  of  the  science  of  education  in  all  its  parts, 
and  its  various  historical  stages  of  development,  as  well  as  in  the  study 
of  its  supplementary  sciences,  especially  philosophy^  while  during  the 
same  period  I  have  worked  professionally  in  a  number  of  positions 
with  all  the  intensity  possible,  I  can,  alas,  give  lio  gratifying  reply  to 
the  foregoing  question.  I  never  neglected  to  keep  an  eye  upon  cotem- 
ix)rary  currents  and  events,  while  occui)ying  myself  with  the  scientific 
foundations  and  the  traditional  acquisitions  of  my  profession*  For  the 
last  thirty  years  I  have,  moreover,  been  obliged  by  literary  duties  to 
pay  conscientious  and  thorough  attention  to  all  new  publications  iu  this 
field,  and  even  now  I  have  to  read  a  number  of  foreign  and  about  forty 
German  educational  journals,  and  receive  weekly  a  large  number  of 
new  pamphlets  and  books  which  bear  either  directly  on  pedagogy  or 
stand  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  it.  To  look  over  all  this  mass  of  liter- 
ature I  spend  several  hours  a  day.  I  mention  this  merely  to  show 
that  I  think  I  am  sufficiently  informed  concerning  the  present  status 
of  our  profession.  Though  in  former  years  I  had  no  reason  to  con- 
ceal my  opinions,  I  scarcely  need  to  give  the  assurance  that  now  all 
considerations  that  might  prevent  me  from  giving  utterance  to  my 
opinion  have  disappeared.  I  shall  witb  customary  candor  do  my  duty. 
And  now  to  the  point. 

In  another  place  I  recently  published  the  following  remarks: 

With  roference  to  pedagogy  itself  In  its  entiro  extent,  as  irell  as  its  sopplemeutary 
sciences  (this  word  is  to  be  taken  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term),  I  have  had 
no  occasion  to  change  my  views,  although  up  to  the  present  day  I  have  followed  all  the 
accoraplishments  sind  movements  in  this  field  with  the  greatest  attention  and  have 
heard  all  the  clamorons  calls  for  reform.  During  the  last  few  years  various  phi lo- 
Eophic,  natm-al-historic  (especially  Darwinistic),  physiologic,  pathologic,  psychiatric, 
socialogic,  political,  and  other  doctrines  have  been  put  into  l)lay  in  order  to  open 
new  roads  for  the  science  of  education  and  instruction.  Yet  the  upshot  of  it  all  has 
been  nothing  else  than  Jin  (Announcement  of  a  few  well-established  truths  as  new 
discoveries,  and  a  number  of  tottering  hypotheses,  one-sided  demands,  and  obvious 
nonsense,  which  all  prove  that  their  originators  would  do  well  to  learn  something 
first  before  they  play  the  nMe  of  reformers.  For  their  dogmatic  criticism  of  the  old 
pedagogy,  as  well  as  th«ir  projects  of  ri^form,  i^rove  distinctly  that  they  are  at  best 
well-meaning  amateurs,  in  most  cases  precocious  smattcrcrs,  or  bold  ignoramuses. 
Ho  who  intends  to  sit  in  judgment  over  a  science  aud  give  it  direction  must  cer- 

Ut  is  desirable  to  state  that  in  presenting  the  views  of  Dr.  Fr.  Dittos  it  was 
inipossiblo  to  eliminate  the  asperities  of  the  author  without  doing  violence  to  the 
opinion  he  represents.  The  uncompromising  position  ho  assumes  is  in  itself  a  very 
strong  argument  and  deserves  to  bo  retained,  especially  since  the  other  side  is  so 
ably  advocated  in  Professor  Rein's  article  i)rcceding  this.  Dr.  Dittcs  is  by  far  the 
most  authoritative  educator  in  central  Europe,  and  a  statement  of  the  present  status 
of  pedagogy  iu  Germany  from  his  pen  deserves  the  most  reverend  consideration. 
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tainly  be  better  informed  than  by  a  Buperdcial  or  fragmentary  inventory.  And  as 
far  as  pedagogy  itself  is  concerned,  this  most  universal  of  all  sciences  can  not  be 
derived  and  constmed  ftt>m  the  opinions  and  postulates  of  this  or  that  specialist, 
OK  from  picked-up  and  not  even  correctly  understood  fragments  of  any  specniatiro 
system,  lest  one  grope  from  one  misleading  attempt  to  another,  and  finally  lose  all 
secure  basis.  Indeed  the  bungling  work  of  meddlers  in  the  field  of  education  has 
already  given  rise  to  the  opiniou  that  pedagogy  is  not  a  science  at  all,  which  opin- 
ion hits  the  nail  on  the  head  where  nothing  is  known  of  pedagogy,  or  where  it  is 
made  the  arena  of  subjective  whims  and  wild  riding  of  hobbies. 

With  these  words  I  have  just  introduced  the  fifth  edition  of  my 
School  of  Pedagogy;  hence  it  is  easily  understood  why  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  volume  of  this  monthly  (The  Poedagogium)  I  should  desire 
to  enlarge  upon  that  text.  In  their  critical  garb  my  words  exx)ress  the 
decisive  reason  why,  despite  my  weakened  constitution  and  other  con- 
siderations, I  feel  constrained  to  continue  my  work  as  editor,  though  I 
would  willingly  lay  down  my  pen  if  I  saw  pedagogy  in  a  healthy  state 
of  development. 

That  is  not  the  case.  Externally,  yes,  it  has  grown  beyond  its  former 
limits.  There  are  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons  of  German 
nationality  occupied  in  the  profession  of  education  and  instruction,  and 
among  them  there  are  thousands  who  do  not  only  practice  pedagogy, 
but  have  the  earnest  desire  to  reform  and  develop  it,  who,  however, 
think  their  practice  too  insignificant  for  their  talents  and  seek  their 
life's  object  in  reform.  Among  them  are  many  who,  conscious  of  their 
epoch-making  originality,  entertain  the  idea  that  they  could  do  with- 
out an  earnest  study  of  professional  literature,  and  yet  pronounce  a 
decisive  judgment  concerning  it.  This  judgment  invariably  reads: 
"All  of  the  old  pedagogy  is  worthless;  it  is  merely  a  collection  of 
vulgar  opinions,  groundless  assertions,  arbitrary  regulations,  trivial 
recipes  of  schoolmasters,  etc.  The  founders  and  coryphees  of  the  old 
school  did  not  understand  anything;  they  have  been  surpassed  and 
pushed  aside  by  the  great  progress  of  our  age;  they  must  bo  thrown  into 
the  rubbish  chamber  with  all  their  worthless  trash,  so  that  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  present  day  can  be  heard  and  heeded."  Therefore 
we  see  springing  up  reform  magazines,  reform  articles,  reform  pam- 
phlets, reform  books,  and  no  end  of  them.  I  may  safely  say  more  of  them 
would  see  the  light  of  the  day  if  only  the  iniblishcrs  could  properly  esti- 
mate the  works  offered  for  publication  and  could  pay  for  them,  or  if 
publication  at  the  cost  of  the  author  was  not  so  expensive.  These 
latter  reasons  combine  to  let  so  many  hopeful  authors  leave  their  new 
roads  unconstructed,  or  see  their  plans  despised  by  an  ungrateful  jmb- 
lic.  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  deny  my  assistance  as  an  accoucheur 
for  these  original  geniuses,  and  have  harvested  ingratitude,  although  I 
can  candidly  say  that  this  ingratitude  is  more  pleasing  to  me  than  the 
consciousness  of  having  aided  in  populating  the  pedagogical  field  with 
monsters. 

Outside  of  the  circle  of  representatives  of  our  professional  science, 
also,  there  is  at  present  a  large  number  of  workers  and  reformers  who 
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hat  of  the  governor.  But  this  professor  himself  announces  as  the  ftin- 
daniental  demand  of  his  reform  plan  that  we  must  recognize  ^^psycho- 
physical parallelism."  He  ought  to  know  from  elementary  mathematics 
that  for  any  kind  of  parallelism  there  must  be  at  least  two  lines  or 
I)lanes;  nor  can  he  deny  that  there  can  bo  no  psycho-physical  parallel- 
ism if  there  are  not  at  least  two  kinds  of  x)henomeua  as  objects  of  the 
investigation,  namely,  the  facts  of  external  sense  perception  and  the 
facts  of  self-consciousness.  It  is  not  a  question  of  an  exclusively 
sx^eculative  presupposition,  but  it  is  a  x>lain  question  of  facts.  More- 
over, the  aforementioned  parallelism,  as  far  as  it  is  demonstrable,  has 
long  been  recognized  in  popular  view,  as  well  as  in  science,  sometimes 
even,  as  with  Spinoza,  in  an  exaggerated  manner.  The  science  of  ped- 
agogy has  always  recognized  and  appreciated  it  and  did  not  ne^d  a  new 
revelation  in  this  direction.  The  Professor  furthermore  informs  us 
^^  that  education  must  not  begin  with  the  formation  of  ideas,  but  with  the 
correct  selection  of  stimulants  "  from  which  would  result "  the  correct 
sensations  and  representations  in  the  memory."  This  may  be  to  him  a 
new  discovery.  Educators  knew  it  and  practiced  it  and  found  it  applied 
in  the  best  manner  in  the  work  of  Pestalozzi  and  all  the  most  noted 
X)sychologists  of  whom  the  Professor  does  not  even  seem  to  know  the 
names.  We  might  do  without  his  ideas  of  reform,  for  that  which  iu 
them  tastes  of  originality — his  assertions  concerning  the  processes  going 
on  within  the  skulWiB  something  which  he  had  better  submit  to  the 
approbation  of  his  special  colleagues.  Pedagogy  has  at  present  no  use 
for  it. 

A  young  doctor  surprised  us  with  the  brief  declaration  that  "  peda- 
gogy as  a  science  is  a  conquest  of  our  era;"  and  then  he  proves  at 
length  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  conquest  of  our  era.  This  apparent 
contradiction  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  doctor  has  in  mind  only  the 
l)edagogy  of  the  so-called  scientists,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a 
conquest  of  our  era,  and  a  very  puny  thing  at  that.  Formerly  it  had 
served  our  doctor  as  wet  nurse,  but  now  he  turns  away  from  it,  because 
it  is  only  *'  that  which  schoolmaster  pride  calls  scientific  pedagogy, 
and  because  it  has  fallen  into  discredit  with  the  most  noted  representa- 
tives of  science;  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  fact  that  people  did 
not  any  longer  wish  to  hear  anything  of  pedagogy  as  a  science."  That 
is  certainly  correct,  but  that  there  is  another  and  older  pedagogy  of 
scientific  value  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  gentleman ;  naturally,  for 
in  his  own  school  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it,  hence  he  argues: 

Tbo  present  has  no  scientitic  pedagogy,  ueithor  had  the  past  any,  consequently 
it  must  be  expected  from  the  future,  and  it  must  lirst  be  created.  For  that  purpose 
a  combination  of  pedagogy  with  psychology  is  to  be  established,  of  course,  with 
modern  psychology.  Others  had  thought  of  such  a  combination  before,  but  useful 
books  iu  this  sense  had  heen  wanting  almost  entirely. 

Thus  speaks  the  gentleman,  of  course,  becauRc  in  the  inventory  of 
his  school  ho  had  not  found  anything  suitable  for  his  purpose.  Ilence 
a  reform  must  be  inaugurated,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  a  new  formation  from 
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the  very  foundation  upward;  that  is  to  say,  starting  witU  tbc  aim  of 
education  that  must  bo  decisive  for  the  entire  science,  an  aim  that  has 
not  been  correctly  understood  heretofore.  Again,  this  aim  must  be 
modern — that  is  to  say,  the  educator  as  well  as  the  pnx)il  must  be  guided 
by  the  view  of  the  world,  of  his  nation,  and  his  cotemporaries  with,  ref- 
erence to  ethics,  economics,  and  politics.  Concerning  the  ultimate  end 
of  all  human  aspirations  and  actions,  the  relations  existing  between  us 
and  the  universe,  between  us  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
world,  "  everyone  should  have  a  completely  rounded-oflf  view,  so  that 
man  should  do  everything  in  the  service  of  the  absolute,  and  consider 
himself  the  bearer  of  a  higher  idea  and  the  executor  of  a  divine  will; 
yea,  actually,  at  all  times  be  a  part  of  a  world-immanent  tlivinity  wrest- 
ling and  contending  under  many  modifications.-'  This  modern  view 
could,  of  course,  not  be  determined  by  any  individual,  but  must  be  only 
a  sum  total  of  "scientifically  examined  and  well  sifted"  results  of 
investigation  concerning  which  "  speculative  philosophy"  alone  should 
decide.  It  may  be  rejoined  that  in  speculative  philosophy  there  are 
just  as  pronounced  contrasts  as  there  are  in  the  opinions  of  the  great 
mass.  This  fact  the  doctor  seems  to  have  overlooked.  However,  for 
the  actual  world  he  proclaims  the  "  variability  of  views  " — again  a  gen- 
uinely modern  idea;  but  in  things  metaphysical,  absolute,  transcen- 
dental, and  incomprehensible  everything  is  to  bo  i^hilosophically  de- 
termined and  fixed.  For  this  purpose,  I  think,  the  authority  of  this 
doctor  will  not  suffice,  and  humanity  will  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
its  days  before  it  will  get  a  pedagogy,  if  it  is  to  wait  for  the  determi- 
nation of  its  aim.  Analogous  demands  have  never  been  put  to  any 
other  science;  indeed,  there  would  be  no  science  if  it  had  heeded  any 
such  demands. 

Should  this  young  doctor  try  his  hand  at  it,  others  will  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  conviction  that  he  will  never  succeed  in  producing  any- 
thing of  lasting  value.  Human  reason  does  not  suffice  to  solve  all 
these  problems  that  are  now  placed  as  traps  at  the  gates  of  pedagogy. 
Every  new  attempt  at  overturning,  by  means  of  metaphysical  dogmas, 
the  iron-bound  limits  of  our  understanding  will  end  in  disaster.  For 
what  should  we  have  to  expect  if  once  again,  by  means  of  some  i>ower, 
the  mania  would  prevail  that  man  could  actually  combine  and  identify 
himself  with  the  origin  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  world,  could 
consider  himself  as  the  executor  of  divine  will;  yea,  a  part  of  the  Divin- 
ity! It  would  not  bo  the  first  time,  for  it  was  done  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  has  cost  countless  victims  of  torture  and  the  stake.  It  is 
true  there  are  even  to-day  people  who  would  revel  in  the  most  frightful 
fanaticism  if  they  only  had  the  power.  But  is  pedagogy  called  upon  to 
serve  these  people?  Doubtless  the  doctor  has  found  in  his  former 
school  enough  of  such  fanatics;  unfortunately  his  leaving  it  has  not 
freed  him  of  the  poison  it  instilled  in  him.  To  adorn  blind  self  aggran- 
dizement with  a  nimbus  of  erudition  is  doubly  dangerous  in  our  days, 
in  which  ujwn  every  curbstone  the  gospel  of  modern  superhumanity  is 
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cliiming  in  with  the  battle  cry  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  One  may  class  this  among  the  many  excrescences  of  the^in  dii 
aiccle.  I  for  my  part  confess  that  I  have  not  the  genius  to  appreciate 
it,  and  that  I  am  still  standing  on  the  narrow  platform  of  Goethe,  the 
man  *'  so  poor  in  spirit,''  who  "  has  been  shoved  aside,"  who  said,  "  With 
the  gods  no  man  should  dare  to  measure  himself."  I  hold  that  man 
should  not  want  to  know  more  than  ho  is  able  to  know,  and  he  should 
certainly  not,  with  his  foolish,  impotent  plans,  consider  himself  the 
executor  of  the  divine  will.  We  should  advise  him  whose  natural  sense 
docs  not  tell  him,  if  he  has  a  strong  mind  to  apply  the  art  of  an  ancient 
pioneer  of  the  German  mode  of  thinking,  a  good,  strong  dose  of  Kant's 
critique,  which,  alas,  does  not  any  longer  seem  to  be  in  favor  among 
modern  speculative  thinkers. 

If  thus  far  pedagogy  "from  above"  is  promised  from  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  a  view  is  opened  from  the 
theology  of  revelation,  we  now  turn  to  another  reformer.  This  time 
not  a  professor  nor  a  doctor,  but  a  very  fertile  spirit,  who  is  ready 
to  present  us  with  a  pedagogy  **from  below,"  as  his  inventive  genius 
terms  it.  People  acquainted  with  the  catchword  will  know  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  an  apostle  of  children's  psychology — child  study.  He 
is  a  genuine  councilor  of  confusion,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
since  ho  claims  to  belong  to  the  "scientific  pedagogues."  With  tlie 
well-known  scientific  accuracy  and  love  of  truth,  he  claims  for  those 
engaged  in  child  study  the  merit  of  having  shaken  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Socratic  or  catechetic  method.  As  is  well  known,  Pestalozzi  has 
done  that  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  Then  he  proclaims  a  princi- 
ple, and  a  thoroughly  scientific  one  it  is,  as  he  says,  by  asking:  "How 
does  man  develop,  and  what  must,  therefore,  be  offered  him  f  "  And  he 
simply  refers  to  the  probable  foundation  of  Ziller's  theory  of  culture 
steps,  while  this  educational  theory  had  found  its  most  renowned 
adherents  in  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi.  To  do  justice  to  these  masters, 
however,  does  not  seem  fitting  for  the  presumptuous  bungler,  lest  he 
would  have  to  recognize  in  the  theories  of  these  masters  something 
"thoroughly  scientific."  With  the  same  accuracy  with  which  he 
sketches  historic  momenta,  our  pedagogue  "from  below"  constructs 
the  theoretical  foundation  of  his  project  of  reform.  Ho  speaks  of 
"faculties"  which  the  educator  may  train.  His  chief  authority,  how- 
ever, is  Herbart,  who  recognizes  no  faculties,  hence  no  training  of  fac- 
ulties. We  see,  then,  that  he  frames  a  doctrine  diametrically  opposite, 
according  to  which  everything  is  inborn.  He  is  ready  cum  grauo  salis 
to  assert  "man  is  perfect  when  he  arrives  in  this  world."  This  is 
to  mean  that  the  baby  possesses  the  beginning  of  everything,  and  this 
is  what  the  gentleman  calls  "  thoroughly  scientific."  Our  pedagogue 
"from  below"  lays  special  value  ui)on  the  views  of  children,  for  his 
watchword  is,  "I  go  to  school  to  the  child."  The  ingenuous  reflections 
concerning  stories,  such  as  the  Seven  Little  Kids  and  The  JJremen  City 
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Musicians  (see  Qiiium's  Fairy  Stories),  as  he  tells  us,  he  has  directly 
from  the  lips  of  his  pupils,  which  proves  that  he  has  very  good  guides 
in  his  child-psychology,  for  these  children  know,  alsQ,  that  these  stories 
are  merely  composed  so  "that  they  should  have  something  to  read,"  and 
they  tell  him,  also,  "  how  these  stories  could  be  immensely  improved." 
Experienced  people  will  of  course  doubt  the  fact  that  this  wisdom  of 
childhood  is  purely  the  result  of  the  genius  of  aspiring  youth,  or 
whether  it  has  not  been  the  result  of  adult  influence,  whether  it  was 
not  prompted.  This  is  a  doubt  which  has  at  least  as  much  justification 
as  our  reformer's  doubt  in  the  reliability  of  the  material  collected  from 
the  psychology  of  children  by  other  people.  In  fixing  the  simple  data 
from  the  developmenjt  of  the  child's  soul,  the  greatest  care  and  circum- 
spection is  necessary.  How  much  more  critically  must  one  proceed,  as 
our  pedagogue  "from  below"  does,  to  make  the  expressions  of  preco- 
cious children  scientifically  applicable!  The  fiction  writer  can  form  the 
types  of  his  children  as  it  pleases  him  5  the  educator  must  use  the 
greatest  moderation,  and  if  he,  like  our  reformer,  would  use  fiction,  he 
would  have  to  distinguish  carefully  between  poetry  and  truth,  a  fact  to 
which  the  "ancient  Goethe"  called  special  attention  by  the  title  of  one 
of  his  works.  Otherwise  it  might  happen  that  an  educator  would  get 
the  reply  from  a  boy  who  has  been  made  a  literary  source,  that  his 
father  had  just  composed  or  rhymed  together  a  sort  of  a  story  of  his 
course  of  development.  Now,  think  of  being  called  upon  to  listen  to 
the  precocious  remarks  of  juvenile  philosophers  with  respect  and 
approval !    This  is  i)edagogical  folly. 

The  renowned  "scientific"  pedagogy  is  sinking  indeed  lower  and 
lower.  It  began  with  drilling  unripe  youths  into  bold,  presumptuous 
prattlers,  and  now  it  intends  to  make  the  ABC  pupils  professors  of 
teachers.  It  will  not  take  long,  and  children  will  assume  the  pro- 
fessorial chair  and  the  teachers  exchange  seats  with  them.  That  is 
the  true  "pedagogy  of  the  future"  imagined  by  our  author  who  prattles 
of  a  pedagogy  "from  below"  worthy  of  the  science  of  our  day.  Truly 
modern  is  this,  and  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
which  is  also  working  in  politics  and  religion  by  allowing  the  unedu- 
cated majority  in  noisy  mass  meetings  to  reveal  to  its  honored  candi- 
dates how  they  shall  legislate  and  act,  while  the  candidates  flatter  the 
dear  "voting  cattle"  with  sweet  words,  or  while  the  fanatical  disciples 
of  "fighting  ecclesiastics"  demonstrate  in  denominational  congresses 
which  is  the  true  faith  and  the  inalienable  right  of  the  church.  All 
this  is  done  so  that  the  government  and  public  authorities  may  hear 
the  voice  of  the  people  and  read  in  it  the  voice  of  God.  This  is  similar 
to  *•  modern"  science,  and,  above  all,  to  pedagogy  "from  below,"  which 
is  to  be  reformed  by  children  and  ignoramuses. 

Our  author  acts  as  though  child  psychology  wa«  entirely  a  terra 
incognita  and  had  to  be  discovered  from  its  first  elements.  He  asks  of 
his  colleagues  that  they  should,  according  to  a  plan  agreed  upon,  note 
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down  what  things  interest  children  and  whatever  else  they  may  observe, 
so  that  "from  the  aggregate  may  be  deduced  that  which  is  typical j'^ 
or  "everyone  should  publish  independently  what  he  has  found." 
Unfortunately  many  good,  successful  teachers  withhold  their  valuable 
experiences;  possibly  they  are  those  who  do  not  think  it  practical  to 
repeat  ever-recurring  trifles  in  unending  variations,  men  who  remember 
the  classic  words  "  Seek  honest  gain,  don't  be  a  fool  who  tinkles  with 
his  bells."  Yet,  this  is  better  than  the  publication  of  speculative 
"exi)erience8,"  the  authors  of  which  claim  to  be  the  discoverers  of 
typical  stages  in  child  psychology.  Our  reformer  interests  himself,  for 
instance,  in  the  question,  "At  what  age  do  children  begin  to  criticise 
fairy  stories f"  By  which  we  suppose  he  means,  begin  to  doubt  them. 
He  answers  the  question,  "According  to  my  experience  this  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  of  life."  Well,  well,  well  1  Why  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventh,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year  of  agef 
That  dei)ends  entirely  upon  the  individuality  of  the  children  and  upon 
the  special  circumstances  of  their  education ;  precisely  as  in  one  place 
the  inventory  of  concepts  of  a  6-year  old  child  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  it  is  in  another  place,  because  the  objects  and  phenomena  in 
the  horizon  of  the  one  child  are  different  from  those  of  the  horizon  of 
the  other.  He  who  intends  to  construct  an  inventory  of  typical  con- 
cepts that  holds  good  for  all  cases — in  other  words,  he  who  will  con- 
struct a  child  psychology  according  to  a  given  pattern,  simply  proves 
that  he  does  not  understand  anything  of  psychology  at  all.  That  which 
in  the  development  of  the  child's  soul,  and  in  fact  of  the  human  race, 
is  typical  has  been  clearly  and  distinctly  proven  long  ago,  and  every 
true  psychology  is  at  the  same  time  a  child  psychology,  because  with- 
out knowledge  of  elementary  development  of  the  soul  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  higher  mental  life  is  imx)ossible.  It  is  precisely  in  this  as  it  is 
with  the  sciences  of  the  organisms  of  external  nature,  which  must  not 
ignore  the  embryonic  manifestations  of  life  if  they  wish  to  understand 
the  sum  total  of  development.  But  for  that  purpose  there  is  not  nec- 
essary a  special  botany  of  nurseries,  neither  a  special  biology  of  chicks, 
nor  a  special  psychology  of  calves.  But  our  pedagogue  "from  below" 
does  not  know  what  he  wants ;  he  ha«  not  learned  anything  of  noted 
promoters  of  child  psychology,  of  whom  one  may  enumerate  more  than 
a  dozen  5  hence  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  up  to  the  present  day 
wo  know  nothing  and  that  all  is  a  chaos,  in  which  statement,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  he  is  perfectly  correct.  While  thus  declaring  that  his 
pedagogy  "from  below"  is  still  in  the  far  future,  he  guides  his  little 
ship  back  into  the  safe  harbor  of  the  Herbartians,  who  build  "from 
above."  We  are  inclined  to  wish  that  he  would  stay  there  and  com- 
plete his  inventory  before  he  enters  upon  new  adventures.  That  will 
save  him  much  useless  trouble  and  would  secure  well-earned  stability 
to  the  pedagogy  "from  above."    That  school  begins  in  canonic  manner 
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Willi  a  simple  being,  granting  it  five  ideas,  six  kinds  of  interests,  and 

speaks  of  tlie  strength,  of  ethical  character,  of  govemment,  discipline, 
and  instruction,  of  apperception  and  concentration,  of  colture  steps 
and  formal  steps,  of  analysis,  synthesis,  association,  system,  method, 
and  other  furnitore  that  has  been  nsed  with  comfort  and  facility  before. 
It  is  easy  to  continue  this  ad  libitum  et  inHuitnm,  till  doomsday  without 
any  practical  result  whatever,  yet  such  talk  will  create  the  satisfaction 
of  being  a  ^Hhoroughly  scientific  pedagogue,"  and  secure  a  numerous 
crowd  of  disciples,  for  the  race  of  those  who  would  like  to  become 
'^scientific'' in  the  most  comfortable  and  cheap  manner  possible  will 
not  die  out  readily;  nothing  can  be  cheaper  than  the  fee  which  admits 
to  the  chosen  circle  of  the  so-called  scientific  pedagogues.  If,  however, 
a  profane  Mephistopheles  asks:  '^What  kind  of  stew  are  you  making t" 
they  may  give  the  classic  answer:  ''We  are  cooking  three  beggar* 
soups,"  whereupon  the  comforting  assurance  may  be  given :  '*Then  you 
will  have  many  customers." 

This  stew  is  quite  prickling  to  the  taste,  and  now  and  then  it  induces 
habitual  guests  to  an  analysis  of  its  ingredients;  especially  the  noted 
"interest"  enjoys  thorough  investigation  nowadays;  and  a  German 
normal  school  principal  has  recently  devoted  a  whole  book  to  it.  As 
an  independent  thinker  and  principal  opponent  of  Herbart's  theory, 
he  treats  this  fashionable  article  in  his  own  inimitable  manner;  but  it 
is  difUcult  to  see  how  the  science  of  pedagogy  can  be  enriched  thereby. 
It  is  true  one  can  crowd  almost  everything  into  a  treatise  the  subject 
of  which  is  a  catchword.  The  title  ''  Psychologic-pedagogic  mono- 
graphics"  is  elastic  enough  to  admit  subjects  like  interest,  coucentra- 
tiou,  apperception,  memory,  imagination,  will,  ethical  character,  etc. 
They  can  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  and  yet 
in  ever- recurring  rex)etition  moan  essentially  the  same  things;  but  in 
so  doing  the  authors  often  tear  asunder  the  elements  of  science — that 
is,  they  place  them  out  of  their  generic  connection  and  confuse  them, 
partly  overlooking  or  undervaluing,  partly  violently  stretching  and 
adjusting  them,  as  though  they  were  to  fit  a  Procrustean  bed,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  them  to  a  pattern.  In  this  manner  the  entire 
science  of  pedagogy  gets  out  of  plumb,  it  loses  its  symmetry,  and  while 
some  of  its  departments  lie  fallow,  others  exhibit  luxuriant  but  sickly 
growth.  One  of  these  subjects  is  the  frequently  discussed  interest,  a 
dropsical,  swollen  oaf  among  the  psychologic-pedaf^ogic  concepts.  The 
older  theory  of  education  sufficiently  considered  that  which  is  desig- 
nated by  this  term.  German  pedagogy  did  not  need  to  wait  till  by 
means  of  a  high-sounding  technical  term  a  new  world  should  be  opened 
for  the  wonders  of  which  the  mother  tongue  had  no  name.  And  instead 
of  courting  this  suspicious  bastard  that  at  first  bore  the  recommenda- 
tion of  being  opposed  to  all  eudemonisras,  yet  identifying  itself  more 
and  more  with  the  most  outspoken  egotism  of  modern  interest  hunting, 
it  would  seem  to  be  timely  to  speak  a  little  more  of  duty  and  honor. 
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It  is  actually  nauseating  to  see  our  children  listened  to  to  find  out 
their  interests  and  to  instill  in  them  for  the  future  nothing  but  interests. 
A  smart  reformer,  also  a  German  normal  school  principal,  has  moved  a 
stop  forward.  First,  he  proclaims  the  principle:  "  Our  common  schools 
must  be  institutions  for  training  above  all.''  That  we  all  knew  long 
ago,  and  no  one  had  taught  it  better  than  Pestalozzi,  and  the  common 
school  was  an  educational  institution  as  long  as  Pestalozzi  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  appreciated.  But  now  it  is  to  win  its  highest  triumphs  in 
being  lifted  by  interest-mongers  upon  a  higher  plane.  Already  the  idol 
of  six  heads  is  not  many-sided  enough.  The  priest  just  mentioned  has 
increased  the  number  to  nineteen  diflferent  kinds  of  interests,  and 
adds  complacently,  one  might  easily  find  another.  The  entire  matter 
of  instruction  in  the  common  school  is  henceforth  to  be  selected  and 
arranged  exclusively  according  to  these  nineteen  interests,  which  our 
reformer  presents  in  an  elaborate  plan.  This  he  claims  to  be  the  ideal 
of  a  common  school.  Finally,  he  remarks:  "If,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  this  end,  I  have  sometimes  used  other  means  and  ways 
than  other  people,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  world  is  mirrored 
differently  in  different  heads.''  There,  that's  the  thing;  that's  the  char- 
acteristic sign  of  our  times  and  an  inborn  fundamental  right  of  the 
modern  race.  Every  individual  has  the  right,  from  childhood  up,  to 
think  and  to  will  to  please  himself,  and  if  you  demand  anything  of  him 
you  must  make  it  suit  his  interests,  of  which  there  are  nineteen  kinds, 
by  the  way. 

This  autocratic  tone  becomes  more  emi)liatic  in  another  reformer  of 
pedagogy,  who  declares  without  reservation :  "  The  firmly  grooved  sys- 
tems of  thought  acquired  duriug  my  school  time  have  fallen  apart"  (he 
formerly  belonged  to  the  scientific  pedagogues  and  had  "published 
something"  for  that  school),  "and  upon  the  foundation  of  my  origiual 
ego  has  arisen  a  new,  free  life  of  thought.  I  now  feel  that  I  am  a  world 
of  my  own."    That's  worth  hearing.    Kespect  for  such  an  autocrat! 

There  are  also  reformers  with  less  radical  demands  who  might  be 
easily  dispensed  with,  siuce  they  merely  proclaim  as  new  ideas  truths 
that  have  long  been  known,  and  who  sliine  chiefly  by  making  erroneous 
additions  and  arbitrary  changes  in  technical  terms  of  the  language, 
thereby  adding  to  the  confusion  of  the  pedagogical  train  of  thought. 
Thus  we  read  in  an  educational  journal : 

Much  weight  has  recently  been  laid  by  renowned  educators  upoi>  the  demand  to 
give  children  a  thoroughly  modern  education — that  is,  the  children  shall  grasp 
psychologically,  and  not  only  mechanically,  what  they  loam. 

That  was  not  only  said  recently,  but  has  been  recognized  and 
demanded  by  every  noted  educator  of  the  past,  only  instead  of  the 
badly  fitting,  though  scientifically  sounding,  word  "  psychological,"  the 
term  "  self-actively  "  was  used. 

Again,  with  the  word  education  they  did  not  merely  mean  learning, 
although  the  past  master  of  the  scientific  pedagogues  declares  to  have 
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no  idea  of  education  without  instruction,  while  the  vulgar  pedagogues 
entertain  such  an  idea. 

•Another  voice  is  heard  saying,  ''In  education  tlie  laws  Qf  develop- 
ment of  the  human  nature  must  be  heeded,"  and  then  this  selfsame 
voice  recommends  authors  for  whom  laws  of  development  in  human 
nature  have  actually  not  been  in  existence.  Ilowever,  that  this  is  a 
very  old  and  well-established  principle  of  pedagogy  scarcely  needs  to 
be  said,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  ignorance  is  most  decidedly  mod- 
ern. Then,  again,  we  hear  some  say, "  Everything  is  to  be  done  accord- 
ing to  psychological  laws,"  and  others  "Everything  according  to 
physiological  laws."  Both  parties  would  do  well  to  agree  upon  an 
equitable  distribution,  so  that  there  might  be  something  left  for  other 
laws.  "Anthropology  lAust  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  dietetics 
and  hygiene."  "Anthropology  and  hygiene  should  be  related  to  each 
other  like  cause  and  effect."  Very  well,  gentlemen,  only  permit  us  to 
say  that  these  are  well-known  commonplaces. 

Often  a  more  high-sounding  catchword  is  sufficient  as  a  basis  for  a 
reform.  To  the  one  a  new  light  has  arisen  because  ho  has  succeeded  in 
understanding  the  word  evolution,  a  term  for  which  we  formerly  used 
development.  To  another,  because  much  is  said  of  "  dispositions"  nowa- 
days, a  term  for  which  we  formerly  used  "faculties."  "  Natural"  edu- 
cation furthermore  is  (considered  of  great  j)rominence  over  "education 
according  to  nature's  lawsj"  and  a  pedagogical  lecture,  so  the  report 
says,  created  a  sensational  applause  because  the  lecturer  reproduced  a 
few  generally  well-known  rules  of  didactics  under  the  captivating  title, 
"philosophy  of  learning."  With  these  tricks  of  legerdemain  some 
reformers  exhibit  such  satisfaction  that  one  would  think  they  had  at 
least  invented  the  differential  calculus  or  the  electric  light. 

From  the  foregoing  we  can  plainly  see  that  this  senseless  chasing 
after  educational  reforms  causes  among  these  numerous  adventurers 
irreconcilable  contradictions,  and  confuses  ideas  that  should  be  per- 
fectly plain.  Only  one  more  specially  flagrant  case  of  this  kind  may 
be  emphasfzed.  It  is  the  contention  concerning  ethics.  For  "whole 
and  half  sized  Titans"  ethics  is  not  in  existence  any  longer,  it  is  merely 
a  ridiculous  fairy  story;  for  speculative  investigators  in  the  realm  of 
the  absolute  and  other  equilibrists  it  has  merely  a  relative  value,  while 
for  the  so-called  scientific  pedagogues  it  still  is  the  alpha  and  omega, 
the  only  guiding  star  and  end  in  view  of  education.  Of  these  theories 
the  last-named  has  been  put  into  circulation  as  a  radical  reform  idea. 
All  instruction,  that  is  to  say,  also  nature  study,  universal  history, 
geography,  the  explanation  of  reading  matter,  singing,  etc.,  shall  have 
ethical  education  in  view.  This  exaggeration  and  one- sided ness, 
according  to  which  all  matter  of  instru(!tion  is  to  be  cut  and  applied  to 
suit  ethical  reflections,  naturally  blunts  moral  feeling  rather  than 
animates  it.  To  judge  from  the  noise  made  by  the  cry,  one  would  be 
justified  in  thinking  that  the  art  was  found  at  list  by  which  the  pillars 
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of  ctliical  order  of  tlie  world  could  be  deeply  and  unsliakably  embedded 
iuto  the  soul  of  every  child,  and  heuce  also  into  the  soul  of  the  people; 
by  which  action  society,  state,  and  church  are  forever  rescued  from 
decay.  However,  the  work  of  reform  has  been  going  on  for  over  a  gen- 
eration, and  yet  no  result,  nay,  not  even  a  beginning  of  a  result,  can  be 
seen.  One  may  place  at  every  proper  and  improper  occasion  strength 
of  ethical  character  as  the  only  aim  in  education,  and  enumerate  from 
five  to  nineteen  kinds  of  interests,  it  will  over  make  the  impression  of 
self-sufficient  pharisaism,  which  exhibits  before  God  and  man  a  whole 
register  of  sterile  virtues,  and  thereby  crops  out  on  the  one  side 
ethical  casuistry,  on  the  other  side  contempt  of  all  morals  or  their 
reduction  to  mere  means  in  the  battle  for  existence.  And  thus  the 
fight  goes  on,  the  confusion  increases,  and  instead  of  the  motto,  '^The 
aim  of  nature  study  is  ethical  education,'^  a  younger  section  of  the 
party  already  twists  it  into,  "The  aim  of  ethics  is  recognition  of 
nature."  Perhaps  they  wiU  soon  find  that  all  treatises  on  pedagogy 
might  very  well  be  replaced  by  a  text-book  on  cattle  breeding.  One 
extreme  seems  to  briug  forth  the  other,  and  since  every  subjective 
visionary,  despising  the  reign  of  critical  thought,  claims  equal  right 
and  the  privilege  of  personal  liberty,  all  possibility  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  concerning  the  theory  vanishes,  and  with  it  the  art  oi 
pursuing  the  profession  of  teachiug. 

In  order  to  keep  the  trade  going,  despite  this  confusion  of  leading 
ideas,  numerous  carters  haul  new  material  that  is  to  be  distributed  by 
diligent  teachers  among  children  eager  to  learn.  There  is  another  and 
very  extensive  species  of  pedagogical  reform  literature,  namely,  the  one 
which  works  according  to  the  principle  *^  cheap  and  poor."  Its  titles 
are  guides,  manuals,  materials,  elaborated  courses  of  study,  prepara- 
tions, model  lessons,  etc.  Such  labors  have  fuU  justification  when  they 
are  performed  for  students  of  normal  schools  by  real  masters  of  prac- 
tice, but  when  they  are  compiled  by  bunglers,  with  criminal  careless- 
ness, and  offered  to  teachers  of  long  exx)erience  as  "easy  roads"  they 
become  pons  asinorum,  about  which  one  is  in  doubt  wh'ether  they 
derive  their  name  from  their  architects  or  from  the  people  who  pass 
over  them.  The  ready  sale  which  such  works  find  at  present  does  not 
throw  a  favorable  light  upon  the  professional  education  of  teachers, 
since  it  proves  that  many  of  its  members  do  not  get  their  matter  from 
scientific  sources,  but  obtain  it  in  rations  from  bunglers'  compilations, 
and  moreover,  that  they  constantly  need  methodical  aid.  Looking  over 
the  entire  i)edagogical  literature  of  the  day,  a  large  part  of  it  makes 
the  impression  that  the  opinion  is  prevalent  that  he  who  can  read  and 
write  is  called  upon  to  act  as  author. 

Under  such  ciicumwStances  we  need  not  wonder  that  an  anxious 
educator  says : 

I  nm  astonished  that,  despite  aU  tbo  accnsations  brong:bt  forth  by  tho  reformers 
and  despite  aU  the  reform  projects  adTanced,  do  improTemeut  is  showu  anywhere. 
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Our  edacators  [be  continues]  seem  to  suffer  in  recent  years  of  tlio  writers'  fever,  for 
everyone  wLo  has  grasped  a  new  idea  (new,  of  course,  to  Lim)  seems  to  bo  impelled 
to  put  it  on  pax)er,  in  order  to  ftimisb  a  contribution  to  tbeoretical  and  practical, 
pathological  and  psyohologioal  pedagogy. 

And  in  his  holy  anger  over  this  confusion  he  cries  out: 

May  our  learned  and  pedagogical  leaders  give  us  at  last  a  solid,  unified  system  of 
education,  quite  immaterial  wbetber  it  is  according  to  Herbart,  Dlesterweg,  or  any- 
one else.  Give  it  espeoiaUy  to  the  common  school,  an  edifice  which  stands  unshakable 
and  which  will  hold  out  againat  the  moet  oayiloas  pedagogical  attaoka. 

To  be  sure,  when  year  after  year  the  degenerate  race  of  our  days 
throws  mud  upon  the  master  works  of  its  great  ancestors,  and  again 
and  again  proclaims  that  it  has  overturned  these  master  works;  when 
the  thoughtless  public  believes  these  boasters  and  allows  itself  to  be 
led  by  the  nose  by  every  new  prophet;  when  in  the  realm  of  the  si)irit 
anarchy  becomes  epidemic — then  every  friend  of  well-systematized 
action  would  be  satisfied  with  any  system,  provided  it  could  stand. 
But  whence  shall  such  a  system  come,  and  how  can  it  be  secured 
against  attack  in  this  interminable  wrangling  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Babylonian  tower  f 

It  is  never  well  when  a  nation  suddenly  leaves  the  tracks  of  its  cul- 
tural development  and  either  throws  the  precious  inheritance  of  its 
fathers  wantonly  through  the  window  or  apathetically  leaves  it  lying  in 
the  comer.  Then  i)eriods  of  degeneration  and  decay  will  occur,  such 
as  German  history  records  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth,  and  again  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  finally  in  oar 
own  days.  Happy  is  the  nation  which  in  such  periods  retains  a  sound 
core  of  people  who  love  to  think  of  their  ancestry,  who  lovingly  keep  the 
tradition  of  their  ideals,  maintain  the  procession  forward  and  upward, 
and  see  to  it  that  under  more  favorable  circumstances  sooner  or  later  a 
renaissance  of  the  whole  nation  may  take  place.  Our  German  nation  has 
had  several  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  have  another  in  the 
future.  The  glory  and  greatness  of  our  nation  during  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  caused  by  powerful  impulses  which  it  received  from 
the  master  works  of  its  great  thinkers  and  poets,  either  immediately  or 
through  the  aid  of  popularization  which  made  common  i)roperty  of  the 
foundations  of  a  high-minded  mode  of  thinking,  of  a  flourishing  culture 
in  all  domains  of  the  national  life,  and  of  a  triumphant  development  of 
the  power  of  self-preservation.  These  guiding  stars  of  all  higher  aspi- 
rations have  been  followed  by  German  pedagogy,  partly  by  examining 
the  most  distinguished  ancient  and  foreign  works  concerning  education 
with  newly  gained  standard  measures  and  ideas,  partly  by  self  active 
remodeling,  as  was  done  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  school.  All  great  sys- 
tematic i)edagogues  of  Germany,  quite  immaterial  whether  they  were 
Protestants,  like  Niemeyer  and  Schwarz,  or  Catholics,  like  Milde  and 
Sailer,  were  one  in  their  enthusiasm  for  our  great  thinkers  and  poets, 
in  whom  they  had  clarified  and  improved  their  own  minds  and  had 
warmed  and  exalted  their  hearts. 
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When  men  of  this  kind  promoted  German  pedagogy,  it  had  a  scien- 
tific character,  because  these  men  had  themselves  a  solid  scientific  edu- 
cation, and  therefore  worked  scientifically.  But  since  some  scientific 
swindlers  have  assumed  the  r61e  of  prophets,  and  collected  around 
themselves  a  number  of  unripe  youths  and  drilled  them  into  bold  char- 
latans, shameless  defamers,  and  servile  mercenaries,  scientific  pedagogy 
has  become  an  object  of  mockery  and  scandal,  of  which  tbe  worst  is 
not  said  when  it  is  likened  unto  a  traveling  menagerie  before  which 
screaming  parrots  hang  on  chains  in  order  to  allure  the  public  to  enter 
the  tent,  so  that  they  may  see  the  antics  of  the  trained  buffoons.  But 
wlien  this  race  of  pigmies  has  the  insolence  to  brand  the  entire  older 
science  of  pedagogy  as  trivial  and  vulgar,  it  is  not  aimed  at  Pestalozzi 
and  his  school  only,  but  also  against  other  educjitors  whose  systems 
are  related  to  his.  Likewise  is  it  aimed  at  Kant,  the  inexorable  critic 
of  all  scientific  illusion;  therefore  against  all  x)rofoundly  thinking 
philosophers,  as  well  as  against  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  all  other 
great  lights  of  the  nation.  It  seems  quite  natural  that  the  great 
must  be  pulled  down  into  the  dust  so  that  the  pigmies  may  rise.  For- 
merly the  rule  prevailed,  ^'judge  not  things  of  which  you  understand 
nothing,"  but  for  these  modern  original  geniuses  that  i  ule  belongs  to  the 
recipes  of  vulgar  schoolmasters,  recipes  that  deserve  to  be  thrown  into 
the  pedagogical  rubbish  chamber.  What  could  a  genuine  original 
reformer  say  if  that  ancient  orthodox  rule  held  good  for  him?  To 
enter  upon  a  profound  study  of  the  classic  writers  of  our  profession  the 
younger  generation  has  not  sufficient  brain  or  diligence,  and  they  have 
an  instinctive  horror  of  that  kind  of  study,  because  they  suspect  that 
under  a  single  step  of  one  of  such  giants  of  the  spirit  a  whole  swarm 
of  one-day  flies  will  be  killed.  May  they  try  to  make  the  world 
happy.  Within  the  present  century  the  German  nation  has  performed 
great  deeds  with  that  spirit  which  is  derived  from  "vulgar"  sources. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  future,  amid  new  dangers,  a  greater  race  will  accom- 
plish greater  things.  We  men  advanced  in  years  may  go  to  rest  with 
good  consciences.     Vivant  sequenies} 

Meanwhile  the  new  way  of  salvation  is  only  in  the  first  stage  of  fer- 
mentation, and  therefore  let  us  use  our  power  in  order  to  check  by  an 
occasional  warning  word  the  frenzy  of  unbridled  passion  for  reform, 
and  remind  the  profession  of  the  inalienable  foundations  of  a  prosper- 
ous development  of  culture.  For  there  is  danger  that  the  wild  cur- 
rents of  the  time,  acting  destructively  upon  thoughts  and  aspirations 
and  incapable  of  actual  creations,  will  contribute  toward  strengthening 
reactionary  movements,  which  are  at  present  already  actively  promoted 
by  church  and  state  authorities.    The  aim  toward  which  reactionary 


U)r.  Friedricli  Dittes,  the  author  of  tho  foregoing  article,  died  May  15,  1896,  in 
Vienna.  He  was  for  many  years  state  school  councilor  in  Gotha,  Germany,  and 
principal  of  the  city  normal  college  in  Vienna,  Austria.  He  was  a  most  influential 
member  of  the  great  German  Teachers'  Union  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  educational  eff'orts  of  every  German  state. 
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lowers  and  anarcliistic  agitatiou  hasten  has  been  characterized  by  a 
thoughtful  observer  (Tacitus)  who  meant  it  for  another  period  when  he 
said:  "Eaere  in  serVitium!" 

Though  it  may  seem  useless  to  trouble  one's  self  to  oppose  the  cur- 
rent of  the  time,  yet  an  honest  man  perceives  it  to  be  the  comnuuid  of 
duty  to  withstand  indefatigably  that  which  he  considers  foolish  and 
destructive,  and  to  defend  steadfastly  that  which  he  considers  true  and 
good.  Such  a  combat  is  not  by  any  means  hopeless.  There  is  a  sound 
core  of  men  in  the  German  nation  and  among  German  educators  who 
will  not  consider  servitude  under  the  public  authority,  an  authority 
that  crushes  all  personal  individual  life,  as  a  fundamental  condition  of 
general  welfare  and  an  indispensable  presupposition  of  every  science, 
nor  will  they  consider  the  restless  play  of  the  waves  of  individual  arbi- 
trariness, but  will  insist  upon  freedom  under  the  laws  of  reason. 


III.— SUPPLEMENTARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  article  on  the  schools  of  Berlin  published  in  the  last  Annual 
Beport  of  this  Bureau  confined  itself  to  elementary  or  common  schools 
that  accommodate  the  children  of  all  strata  of  society  between  the 
ages  6  and  14.  Secondary  schools  as  well  as  institutions  for  industrial 
education  are  not  mentioned.  In  the  following  an  attempt  is  made  to 
sketch  the  efforts  made  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Berlin,  to  fur- 
ther prepare  for  the  duties  of  life  the  children  of  the  poorer  strata  of 
society,  after  they  have  completed  the  course  prescribed  for  elementary 
schools.  Berlin  sets  an  example  for  the  whole  Empire  in  establishing  a 
system  of  supplementary  or  continuation  schools,  as  well  as  schools  in 
which  trades  or,  generally  speaking,  industrial  pursuits  are  taught. 
These  institutions  are  the  result  of  the  widespread  conviction  tbat 
preparation  is  necessary  for  every  kind  of  work,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  skilled  labor  is  found  in  Germany  bears  witness  to  the  good 
result  of  the  institutions  mentioned  which  have  enlisted  the  attention 
of  educators  far  and  near. 

That  this  kind  of  educational  instruction  becomes  more  and  more 
desirable  for  this  country  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations. 
The  Literary  Digest,  commenting  on  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen, 
recently  said : 

lu  view  of  the  lack  of  employment  which,  even  in  **  good  times,"  compels  thousanda 
of  workmen  to  lead  a  life  of  enforced  idleness,  and  of  the  attempts  made  in  several 
States  to  provide  this  "army  of  the  unemployed"  with  work  and  wages,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  Iron  Age,  that  the  increasing  activity  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trades  is  developing  a  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen,  and  that  the  supply 
of  fit  men  is  steadily  growing  smaller.     In  some  branches  of  these  trades,  we  are 
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told,  considerable  uneasiness  is  now  felt  over  the  outlook  for  the  future,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  those  lines  in  which  a  long  apprenticeship  is  required.  Regard- 
ing the  causes  of  this  scarcity,  the  Iron  Ago  says : 

''This  is  one  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  a  protracted  season  of  dullness  in  a  trade. 
Good  men  are  the  loiist  disposed  to  remain  unemployed  for  any  length  of  time.  Pre- 
ferring to  continue  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  specially  fitted  by  reason  of 
their  training,  they  will  perhaps  await  for  a  reasonable  i)eriod  the  resumption  of 
business  in  the  establishment  in  which  they  were  employed,  but  when  day  after  day 
passes  with  no  sign  of  starting  they  turn  their  attention  in  some  other  direction  and 
accept  the  best  chance  offered.  Some  take  such  money  as  they  have  saved  and 
embark  in  business  for  themselves.  In  a  few  months  after  a  concern  closes  down  its 
organization  is  scattered  to  the  four  quarters,  and  the  same  men  can  not  possibly  be 
collected.  A  large  percentage  of  them  has  drifted  into  other  tratles,  and  either  will 
not  or  can  not  return  to  their  old  occupations.  It  might  bo  supposed  that  the  intro- 
duction of  so  much  labor-saving  machinery  in  iron  and  steel  works,  which  has  been 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  recent  progress,  would  go  far  toward  throwing  on  the  labor 
market  an  ovorsupply  of  workmen,  but  these  changes  after  all  have  not  been  so  far- 
reaching  as  the  plaints  of  labor  leaders  would  have  us  believe.  Like  all  other  move- 
ments in  the  d  Lroction  of  progress,  their  effect  has  been  temporary,  and  the  displaced 
workmen  have  evidently  found  other  occniiations.  The  question  can  be  pertinently 
asked :  If  old  methods  were  still  in  vogue  in  our  great  iron  and  steel  works,  how  could 
a  sufficient  force  of  skilled  workmen  be  obtained!  It  now  appears  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  devise  further  means  of  conducting  manufacturing  operations  by  labor- 
saving  machinery  if  the  supply  of  workmen  can  not  in  some  way  be  augmented." 

IN^ot  only  are  skilled  workmen  scarce,  but  it  seems  that  tliere  is  an 
absolute  dearth  of  qualified  men  to  direct  departments  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments.    The  Iron  Age  says : 

Our  mechanical  progress  appears  to  be  developing  at  a  rate  of  speed  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  conventional  methods  of  preparing  men  to  fill  the  exacting  duties  now 
required  of  them.  Within  the  ]>ast  few  years  new  industries  have  grown  at  a  mar- 
velous rate,  which  have  made  heavy  drafts  on  the  ranks  of  those  who  either  were  or 
were  apparently  destined  to  become  leaders  in  the  older  industries.  Oxiport unities 
for  more  rapid  advancement  or  for  better  financial  returns  have  been  seen  in  the 
electrical  business,  in  the  tin-plate  trade,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  or  some 
other  comparatively  new  line.  Again,  the  growth  of  old  works  has  advanced  men 
of  ability  in  department  work  to  positions  of  more  general  supervision,  and  vacan- 
cies have  thus  been  created  which  are  hard  to  fill.  Some  of  our  largest  manufactur- 
ing companies,  who  from  their  position  would  appear  to  bo  well  equipped  with  a 
technical  and  practical  staff  of  the  most  ample  proportions,  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  men  of  ability  and  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  to  fill  positions  of 
the  character  above  indicated.  Of  the  mediocre  or  unskilled  we  shall  probably 
have  no  lack,  even  if  a  much  greater  condition  of  activity  should  be  favoring  the  iron 
trade.  The  tide  of  immigration  is  again  turning  toAvard  onr  shores,  attracted  by  the 
reports  of  improving  business.  But  the  highest  grade  of  workmen  can  not  be 
recruited  from  that  source.  It  must  essentially  be  a  homo  jiroduct,  trained  in 
American  methods,  dominated  by  American  ideas,  and  gifted  with  American  ambition. 

Discussing  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  Iron  Age,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  declares  that  the  situation  can  not  be  adequately  explained 
by  temporary  dislocations  of  labor,  but  must  be  referred  to  more  per- 
manent and  general  causes.    It  expresses  its  own  view  as  follows: 

In  the  light  of  such  confessions  the  old  proverb,  "There  is  always  room  at  the 
top,"  might  bo  reversed  into  **  There  is  no  room  at  the  bottom ; "  and  this,  indeed,  is 
the  commercial  situation  to-day :  There  is  but  little  room  for  the  incompetent,  the 
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ignoTiknt,  or  tho  lazy  in  tlie  ranks  of  those  omploycd  by  our  large  corporations.  We 
have  no  lack  of  unskilled  laborers,  but,  unless  all  industrial  signs  fail,  these  must 
take  a  place  in  our  civilization  even  lower  than  hitherto. 

This  demand  for  better  knowledge  and  greater  skill  is  one  which  is  common  to  all 
trades  and  professions.  The  poorly  equipped  physician  or  lawyer  is  less  and  less 
in  request.  In  conducting  large  enterprises^  tlie  capable  manager  finds  his  services 
more  and  more  in  demand  and  commanding  higher  rewards.  In  this  coniiiulsory 
advance  toward  greater  cxcellouco,  education  i>lays  an  important  part.  Tho  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  long  held  to  the  policy  of  requiring  the  young  men  entering 
its  mechanioal  departments  to  haye  some  technical  training,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  Tho  technical  colleges  supply  a  part  of  this  requirement,  while  not  a  few 
men,  particularly  la  tho  newer  sciences  like  applied  electricity,  are  pioneer  discov- 
erers by  right  of  research  and  study.  Everi^whero  it  is  tho  same;  the  professional 
or  business  man,  as  well  as  the  employee,  to  succeed  in  modern  commercial  strife 
must  have  all  tho  resources  which  knowledge  and  training  can  give  him.  ♦  »  • 
The  dearth  of  qualified  experts  and  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  are  indications  at  once  of  the  new  demand  for  more  efficient  laborers  and 
of  tho  opportunities  thus  offered  to  the  deserviniE. 

Considerations  like  the  foregoing  make  it  apx>ear  desirable  to  see 
how  in  Germany  this  question  was  faced.  Anthorities  agreed  that  the 
excellent  results  of  the  French  textile  industries,  and  the  great  value 
of  the  i)roduct  of  French  art  industry,  were  not  owing  to  the  great 
innate  talents  of  French  laborers,  but  to  their  thorough  and  very 
appropriate  schooling  in  labor.  This  special  education  "ad  hoc"  has 
been  going  on  in  France  from  the  time  of  Colbert,  the  minister  of  finance 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Indisputable  proofs  of  this  were  fur- 
nished by  the  various  world's  expositions,  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
intelligent  men  to  the  great  inadequacy  of  the  institutions  for  industrial 
education  prior  to  1870,  and  it  may  be  said  that  German  industry  there- 
upon took  an  upward  start  most  gratifying  in  its  results,  since  it  was 
consistently  planned  and  aided  by  the  establishment  of  a  large  number 
of  institutions  for  technical  and  industrial  pursuits. 

No  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  present  in  a  concsisc  treatise 
the  subject  of  the  condition  and  organization  of  Prussian  continuation 
and  industrial  schools  in  general,  and  those  of  Berlin  in  particular. 
This  deficiency,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  limits  of  the  different 
kinds  of  continuation  schools  are  hard  to  define  and  not  infrequently 
encroach  upon  one  another,  increases  the  difticulty  of  a  presentation 
which  is  based  upon  official  reports  and  the  contributions  of  an  Aus- 
trian specialist  who  himself  inspected  the  institutions  of  Prussia. 

Many  boys  in  Germany  leave  the  common  school  before  thoy  have 
attained  the  end  it  has  in  view.  They  can  not  express  their  own 
thoughts  distinctly  and  intelligibly,  correctly  understand  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  give  a  quick  and  correct  solution  of 
simple  arithmetical  problems,  either  mentally  or  in  writing.  These 
acquirements  are  indispensable,  however,  to  the  mechanic  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  to  carry  on  his  trade  or  follow  his  pursuit  with  advantage,  and 
to  protect  himself  against  losses.  Common  schools  are  deterred  by 
many  circumstances  from  gaining  their  object  in  every  detail;  domestic 
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relations,  tbe  poverty  or  indiffereuee  of  parents,  great  distance  from 
school,  sickness  among  cliildren,  overcrowding  of  the  schoolroom, 
which  inevents  even  excellent  teachers  from  giving  sufficient  attention 
to  each  pupil,  and  finally,  compulsory  attendance,  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  State,  being  enforced  insufficiently — all  these  causes  contribute 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  elementary  schools  have  to  contend. 

In  Prussia,  as  in  other  German  States,  all  these  causes  have  for  many 
years  combined  to  urge  the  establishment  of  continuation  or  supple- 
mentary schools.  Until  twenty  years  ago  little  attention  was  paid  to 
this  subject  in  the  old  provinces  of  the  Kingdom ;  less  even  than  in  those 
acquired  in  1866.  As  early  as  1844  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion issued  a  report  to  all  governments  of  provinces  commenting  upon 
the  usefulness  of  such  schools  and  advising  the  cooperation  of  clergy 
and  teachers.  At  the  end  of  two  years  a  second  report  proved  that  an 
interest  was  manifested  in  only  a  few  places  where  industrial  activity 
necessitated  a  more  advanced  education  than  elementary  schools  afford. 
The  absence  of  interest  in  the  establishment  of  such  schools  was  per- 
haps owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  not  emphasized  its 
encouragement  by  any  pecuniary  allowance. 

Other  conditions  prevailed  in  the  provinces  acquired  in  1866.  In 
Nassau  and  Uanover  industrial  schools,  so-called  continuation  schools, 
received  appropriations  from  the  State  which  Prussia  transferred  to  the 
account  of  the  department  of  commerce  and  continued  to  pay.  After 
much  consideration  and  discussion  it  was  decided  to  increase  this  State 
appropriation  for  1874,  and  turn  it  over  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion under  the  head  of  "Appropriations  for  industrial  and  continuation 
schools.''  In  this  way,  the  inequality  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the 
industrial  schools  of  some  parts  of  the  State  received  assistance  from 
the  State,  while  the  continuation  schools  of  others  received  none,  was 
removed  in  principle.  The  different  official  boards  were  advised  to  give 
the  most  assiduous  care  to  existing  institutions  of  this  kind  as  well  as 
to  promote  in  a  proper  way  the  establishment  of  others;  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  aim  at  the  establishment  of  supplementary  schools  in  the 
industrial  cities  of  each  province.  Communities  are  called  upon  to  defray 
the  cost  of  buildings,  heat,  light,  and  at  least  one-half  of  aU  other  expenses 
not  covered  by  actual  receipts  from  tuition  fees.  An  official  order  of  1878 
compels  factory  owners  and  managers  not  only  to  permit  their  workmen 
under  18  years  of  age  to  attend  continuation  schools  obligatory  by  local 
statute,  but  to  allow  every  individual  attending  them  the  amount  of 
time  decided  upon  by  competent  authority.  Consequently  as  journey- 
men, apprentices,  or  workmen  could  not  be  prevented  from  attending 
the  optional  continuation  schools  without  the  employer's  incuiTing  the 
risk  of  punishment,  the  department  of  public  instruction  was  ever  more 
ready  to  allow  larger  appropriations  for  the  support  of  these  institu- 
tions. In  most  cases,  communities  were  willing  to  undertake  the 
improvement  of  existing  schools  and  the  necessary  enlargement  of 
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classes  consequent  upon  increased  attendance  only  when  the  State 
voted  appropriations  for  the  expenses  entailed.  Concerning  rural  con- 
tinuation schools,  it  must  be  said  that  the  institutions  are  not  distin- 
guished as  rural  or  industrial  (city)  schools  from  their  situation,  in  a 
country  or  city  district,  but  from  the  arrangement  of  approi)riate 
instruction  for  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  pupils.  In  rural  schools 
the  curricuhim  includes  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  arithmetic, 
mensuration,  nature  study  through  object  lessons  and  where  practica- 
ble by  experiment,  geograi)hy,  native  history,  singing,  gymnastics,  and 
di*awing.  As  all  these  studies  can  not  be  pursued  at  the  same  time,  a 
selection  is  made  and  an  interchange  effected  in  view  of  the  previous 
education  of  the  pupil,  the  capacity  of  the  teacher,  special  local  condi- 
tions, and  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  In  every  case  care  should 
be  taken  (so  the  order  reads)  that  the  school  do  not  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  technical  school,  but  consider  as  its  end  in  view  the  completion 
and  extension  of  common  school  education  and  the  strengthening  of 
ethical  character.  Instruction  should  be  given  at  least  during  four 
hours  a  week  j  fewer  hours  are  permitted  only  in  communities  where 
local  conditions  make  a  reduction  in  time  imi)erative. 

The  rural  continuation  schools  of  Prussia  are  inconsiderable  in  num- 
ber and  are  unequally  distributed  among  the  different  districts.  As 
communities,  besides  furnishing  the  buildings,  as  well  as  heat  and  light, 
until  recently  bore  half,  and  at  present  bear  at  least  a  third  of  the  other 
expenses,  not  covered  by  a  rather  large  school  tax,  the  number  of  these 
schools  is  proportionately  small  and  varying.  In  many  places  every 
summer  the  question  is  decided  anew  whether  instruction,  almost  every- 
where limited  to  the  winter  season  or  to  a  few  winter  months,  and  not 
infrequently  to  fewer  than  four  hours  a  week,  shall  be  continued  during 
the  following  winter.  The  decision  of  different  communities  is  influ- 
enced by  their  temporary  financial  condition  or  the  result  of  the  har- 
vest. In  the  year  1890  rural  continuation  schools  numbered  727,  with 
11,144  pupils.  Perhaps  interest  in  these  institutions  would  be  greater 
than  at  present  if  they  were  given  over  to  the  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, public  domains,  and  forests.  This  question  is  at  present  under 
discussion. 

Industrial  or  city  continuation  schools  consist  of  two  grades  of  sev- 
eral classes  each.  The  instruction  given  in  the  lowest  grade  advances 
the  general  education  of  pupils  with  special  reference  to  their  calling, 
and  consequently  practically  embraces  all  subjects  of  the  higher  classes 
of  advanced  common  schools  excepting  religion.  The  special  aim  of 
the  advanced  grades  is  the  pupil's  acquirement  of  industrial  proficiency; 
in  the  selection  of  studies,  local  industrial  relations  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  1884  the  minister  of  public  instruction  maintained,  in 
an  address  to  all  provincial  governments,  that  in  all  continuation  schools 
which  devote  at  most  six  hours  a  week  to  instruction,  the  course  of 
study  must  be  limited  to  language,  arithmetic,  and  the  beginning 
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of  geometry  and  drawing;  in  other  words,  to  the  studies  most  impor- 
tant for  trade  and  minor  industries.  In  langua>ge,  the  common-school 
instruction  is  simply  continued — distinct,  intelligent  reading,  reviewing 
the  reading  matter,  orthography,  punctuation,  and  grammar.  Stress 
is  also  laid  on  improvement  in  x>enmanship.  No  special  instruction  is 
given  in  grammar,  or  as  a  rule  in  penmanshix);  and,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  history,  geography,  and  nature  studies  as  special  branches,  the 
German  school  reader  offers  suitable  popular  selections  and  extracts 
from  standard  works  of  natural  sciences,  whose  text  is  to  be  analyzed 
in  the-reading  class  and  appropriated  by  the  pupil  by  means  of  verbal 
or  short  written  reviews.  The  pupils  are  also  instructed  to  compose 
letters,  addresses,  short  compositions  of  business  import,  and  the  like. 
Single-entry  bookkeeping  is  also  taught  in  the  upper  grade,  either  in 
connection  with  language  work  or  with  arithmetic,  which,  like  other 
branches,  begins  where  the  common  school  left  off.  In  the  lower  classes 
attention  is  paid  to  the  four  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic, 
with  denominate  and  undenominate  numbers  and  common  and  decimal 
fractions;  metric  measures,  weights,  and  German  coins,  and  commer- 
cial calculations  are  practiced;  the  examples  of  proportion,  interest, 
discount,  profit  and  loss,  etc.,  are  practical  applications  of  business 
necessities.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  geometry  is 
indispensable  to  the  practical  demands  of  many  industries,  the  pupil 
is  so  far  advanced  that  he  can  calculate  the  x>erimeter  and  contents  of 
plane  figures  bounded  by  straight  lines,  the  contents  of  bodies  with 
flat  surfaces,  and  the  sphere.  Four  hours  out  of  eight  per  week, 
and  where  only  six  are  given,  two  per  week,  are  devoted  to  drawing; 
it  is  omitted  only  with  four  hours  of  instruction  a  week.  In  the  larger 
continuation  schools  with  more  time,  greater  pecuniary  resources,  and 
better  teachers  at  their  disjxwal,  the  curriculum  is  more  comprehensive. 
Instruction  in  mathematics  is  more  advanced,  mechanics  and  physics 
are  also  taught,  and  professional  drawing  is  taught  with  a  view  to 
certain  industries. 

By  industrial  continuation  schools,  we  understand  all  institutions 
which  offer  the  op]X)rtunity  to  anyone  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits 
of  any  branch  or  condition  whatever,  whether  apprentices,  journeymen, 
or  masters  engaged  in  labor  during  the  day,  to  acquire  a  partly  general, 
l)artly  professional,  education,  always  based  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
X^ractical  business  life.  This  instruction  is  given  during  their  leisure, 
i.  e.,  on  Sundays  or  during  the  evening  hours  of  week  days.  As  a  rule, 
these  schools  are  connected  either  with  other  industrial  institutions,  or 
with  burgher  and  intermediate  schools,  the  class  rooms  and  appliances 
of  which  are  at  their  disposal  and  whose  teachers  they  employ.  The 
State  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses.  Since  the  passage  of  a 
law  in  1886,  purely  public  trade  schools  exist  only  in  west  Prussia  and 
Tosen,  but  only  in  the  larger  centers  of  industry.  Instruction  here  is 
entirely  gratuitous  and  obligatory  for  all  workmen  not  over  18  years 
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of  age.  This  law  was  a  political  measure  aimed  at  repressing  the 
efforts  of  demagogues  to  gain  disciples  among  the  young,  and  prcserv- 
ing  and  developing  in  children  the  elements  of  a  German  education 
begun  in  the  common  schools.  In  1800  there  existed  altogether  159  of 
such  trade  schools,  with  12,000  pupils  in  round  numbers,  while  Prussia 
numbers  1,105  industrial  continuation  schools. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  there  are  a  number  of  private  schools 
which  are  simple  industrial  continuation  schools  established  by  socie- 
ties, labor  unions,  or  guilds.  Barbers  and  hairdressers  have  the  great- 
est numbers  of  technical  schools;  5S  out  of  the  67  exclude  elementary 
instruction;  i>ainters  have  29 ;  tailors  and  blacksmiths,  24;  shoemakers, 
24;  bakers,  21;  tailors,  20;  cabinetmakers  and  builders,  each  10; 
masons,  6;  locksmiths  and  butchers,  each  5;  paper  hangers  and  tin- 
smiths, each  4;  wheelwrights,  G;  glaziers,  saddlers,  bookbinders,  pot- 
ters, and  innkeepers,  each  2;  confectioners,  chimney  sweeps,  dentists, 
gardeners,  basket  makers,  and  bricklayers,  each  1.  The  necessity  for 
technical  schools  does  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  among  the  different 
trades  and  occupations.  For  barbers  and  hairdressers  a  common  tech- 
nical school  is  the  shortest  way  and  the  one  best  calculated  to  save  the 
master  time  and  labor  in  perfecting  the  api)rentice  in  certain  branches. 
Customers  who  care  to  bo  shaved  and  have  their  hair  dressed  free  of 
charge  give  beginners  the  opiwrtunity  of  practicing.  One  person  can 
teach  the  art  of  making  wigs  to  many  at  the  same  time;  so,  too,  a 
physician  or  clever  surgeon  can  give  better  instruction  in  the  services  to 
be  rendered  in  case  of  accident  than  most  barbers.  In  a  similar  way 
the  theory  of  horseshoeing  is  taught  in  these  schools  by  experienced 
veterinarians.  Kevertlieless,  as  far  as  the  education  of  apprentices  by 
means  of  instruction  is  concerned,  a  guild  can  get  along  without  estab- 
lishing its  own  school  if  its  members  be  compelled  to  allow  their 
apprentices  the  benefits  of  the  local  industrial  continuation  school,  and 
see  that  they  attend  regularly  and  punctually  and  are  supplied  with 
the  necessary  school  requisites.  In  this  case,  the  society  should  attend 
to  individual  complaints  about  absence  and  breach  of  discipline,  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  school  toward  the  apprentice,  i)unish  disobedience 
with  expulsion  from  apprenticeship,  strengthen  the  reputation  of  the 
school  on  every  occasion,  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  a  relationshii)  with 
its  teachers. 

Certain  institutions  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  medium  between 
actual  continuation  and  technical  schools.  Besides  Sunday  and  night 
instruction  for  all  kinds  of  industries,  these  transition  schools,  so  to 
speak,  during  the  day  in  winter  instruct  classes  arranged  for  those 
industrial  artists,  painters,  modelers,  etc.,  who  have  comparatively 
little  to  do  during  the  winter  months,  and  can  then  attend  schools. 
For  this  reason  several  of  suck  institutions  have  received  the  name  of 
industrial  art  schools,  in  which  a  preference  is  claimed  for  Sunday  and 
night  instruction.    Tho  conditions  for  admission  are:  A  completed 
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common-school  coarse,  a  required  age,  and  a  certain  amount  of  prac- 
tical preparatory  knowledge.  In  general,  the  arrangement  of  studies 
on  the  one  hand  is  planned  so  that  instruction  during  the  less  busy 
season  is  a  systematic  continuation  of  work  for  such  persons  as  are 
practically  engaged  in  trades,  as  apprentices,  journeymen,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  essential  part  of  daily  instruction  is  organized  as  a 
preparatory  course  for  a  regular  technical  school.  In  that  case  the 
Sunday  and  night  school  is  called  preparatory;  the  day  school,  technical, 
with  classes  arranged  accordingly. 

The  trade  school  of  Berlin  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  most  per- 
fectly equipped  institution  of  its  kind.  It  was  founded  in  1880  after 
the  model  of  the  general  industrial  school  in  Hamburg,  whose  director, 
Professor  Jessen,  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  new  institution 
in  the  capital  city.  The  opening  took  place  in  the  now  demolished 
prince's  residence  in  the  old  mint  at  the  Werder  market  place.  In 
1886  a  new  building  was  completed.  The  State  appropriates  20,000 
marks,  the  city  90,000  marks  a  year  for  its  maintenance.  An  advanced 
Sunday  and  night  school,  attended  in  the  winter  of  1889-90  by  2,074 
apprentices  and  journeymen,  forms  the  preparatory  department  of  this 
institution.  To  this  are  added  two  day  classes  for  cabinetmakers  and 
painters  and  the  technical  school  for  mechanics.  The  Sunday  and 
night  school  is  divided  according  to  separate  courses  of  instruction. 
Drawing,  as  the  most  essential  branch,  is  taught  four  hours  a  week, 
and  lessons  from  two  to  four  hours  long  are  given  to  classes,  so  that 
pupils  can  be  occupied  eight  hours  a  week.  The  lessons  embrace 
demonstrative  geometry,  mechanics,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
electro- technology,  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping. 

On  the  whole  no  less  than  121  courses  of  four  and  two  hours  a  week 
and  engaging  28  teachers  were  maintained  during  the  winter  of  1889-90. 
Elementary  and  professional  drawing  are  taught,  and  modeling  and 
painting  practiced.  How  a  large  attendance  and  a  sufficient  individual 
representation  of  a  multiplicity  of  industries  complicate  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  school  is  seen  from  the  course  in  professional  drawing 
divided  according  to  trades;  in  1889-90  it  comprised  not  fewer  than  35 
courses  of  four  hours  weekly  for  13  different  trades.  For  joiners  and 
turners,  3  courses;  for  tinsmiths  and  locksmiths,  4;  for  machinists,  1; 
for  instrument  makers  and  opticians,  3 ;  for  watchmakers,  1 ;  for  jewelers 
and  engravers,  1;  for  beltmakers,  1;  for  masons  and  carpenters,  4;  for 
bricklayers,  1;  for  sculptors,  2;  for  painters,  8;  for  upholsterers,  4;  for 
lithographers,  3 ;  in  each  30  to  40  pupils  were  instructed.  The  method  of 
instruction  in  all  drawing  lessons  rests  preeminently  on  a  strictly  con- 
sistent application  of  life  study,  whereby  very  favorable  results  are 
obtained.  A  special,  large  building  of  model  arrangement,  with  electric 
light  for  night  instruction,  abundant  collections  of  accessories  and 
appliances,  and  all  that  pertains  to  a  complete  school  equipment, 
together  with  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
institution. 
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The  Austrian  specialist  who  inspected  this  school  proposes  that  the 
trade  school  be  brought  into  a  suitable  organic  connection  with  all  the 
other  industrial  continuation  schools  of  Berlin.  If  the  central  institu- 
tion were  intrusted  with  the  direction  or  supervision  of  all  the  elemen- 
tary continuation  schools,  it  would  tend  to  make  all  serve  a  uniform 
purpose  and  facilitate  their  development.  The  higher  educational  aim 
of  the  central  trade  school,  and  the  more  thorough  preparation  other 
institutions  would  then  give,  suggest  this  reform.  Much  more  valuable 
individual  accomplishments  might  be  effected  by  such  a  union. 

A  technical  school  for  mechanical  engineers  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  trade  school  in  Berlin.  Its  particular  purpose  is  the  education 
of  foremen  and  managers  of  mechanical  industries,  and  especially  of 
expert  mechanicians  and  electricians.  The  studies  comprise  a  half 
year's  course,  which  can  be  extended  to  a  year,  and  are  taught  during 
the  forenoon  only. 

The  trade  school  of  Berlin,  in  which  42  teachers  were  employed  in 
1890,  besides  a  director  and  assistant  director,  has  repeatedly  estab- 
lished winter  courses  for  the  higlier  education  of  drawing  teachers  in 
industrial  continuation  schools.  It  exerts  a  marked  inflaence  on  the 
improvement  of  industrial  instruction,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  also 
in  many  other  cities,  as  Magdeburg  and  Hanover,  where  such  schools 
have  been  enlarged,  reorganized,  or  newly  established,  entirely  in 
imitation  of  the  model  of  the  one  in  Berlin. 

By  foremen's  schools  we  understand  the  lower  industrial  schools 
with  day  instruction,  arranged  for  a  whole  group  of  industries.  Their 
curriculum  and  methods  are  adapted  to  a  general  grade,  which  need 
not  rank  above  a  good  common  school,  and  they  admit  only  practically 
educated  pupils.  Their  aim  is  to  offer  young  and  old  laborers  the  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  in  the  shortest  possible  time  such  technical  knowl- 
edge and  ability  as  can  not  be  acquired  in  practice  or  in  an  industrial 
continuation  school,  but  is  indi8X)en8able  with  the  present  demands  upon 
a  self-dependent  manager  or  foreman  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Certain  branches  of  industrial  pursuits  taken  collectively  are  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  others,  but  may  be  classed  into  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  industrial  subdivisions.  By  being  apparently 
related  through  their  common  intellectual  foundation,  they  are  natu- 
rally combined  in  one  group.  There  are  a  number  of  such  branches  for 
whose  perfect  practice  a  certain  amount  of  development  in  art  and  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  chemistry  is  generally  pro- 
snpposed.  To  such  groups  belong  the  building  trades,  the  mechanic 
and  technological  branches,  the  chemical  industry,  and  the  industrial 
arts. 

Schools  for  such  branches  are  sparingly  represented  in  Prussia.    The 

most  frequent  are  builders'  schools,  which  are  entirely  self-supporting 

institutions.    The  institution  in  Berlin,  numbering  1,289  pupils  (in  1891, 

1,192),  was  formerly  connected  with  the  trade  school.    Its  graduates 
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who  pa£S  the  final  exammatlonf  based  upon  the  order  issued  in  1882  by 
rojal  commissicm,  enjoy  certain  adyautages  in  their  occupations.  Their 
diploma^  in  porsnanee  of  the  deciffl<»i  passed  by  the  society  of  G^man 
bnilders  in  the  year  1888,  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  theoretical  part 
of  the  test  examination  required  by  the  laws  of  the  8o<»ety.  All  build- 
ers' unions  are  further  advised  in  case  of  special  vacancies  to  consider 
the  graduates  of  builders'  schools,  to  whom,  moreover,  the  Gkyvemmeut 
positions  of  road  and  station  masters  of  railroads  are  op^i.  Since  1891 
the  so-called  Samaritan  course  on  ^' first  assistance  in  cases  of  aeddent" 
is  deliven^d  in  these  institutions.  A  six  weeks'  course  of  instruction 
-given  by  a  physician  consists  of  two  suoeessive  hours  a  week,  of  which 
one  is  devoted  to  a  lecture,  the  other  to  i»actical  exercises.  It  is  intended 
to  introduce  the  same  instruction  into  technical  achoote  for  machinists 
and  the  larger  weaving  schools. 

Tho  various  textile  industries  of  Berlin  are  numerously  represented. 
The  numb^  of  active,  self-dependent  master  weavers  in  the  capital 
city  was,  in  1888,  estimated  at  3,000,  with  2,000  journeymen  and  500 
^prentices  f  the  number  of  handlooms  in  operatiim  amounted  to  5,000, 
while  the  automatic  looms,  attended  mostly  by  girls  under  a  foreman, 
numbered  2,000.  To  these  must  be  added  1,200  ordinary  looms  with 
dOO  masters  and  500  journeymen  and  fq[^Nnentieesf  and,  finally,  sev- 
eral hundred  passementerie  and  100  cd^nille  looms.  Between  4,000 
and  5,000  workmen  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  passementerie  hand- 
work. The  United  Loom  Societies  established  a  weavers'  school,  which 
was  controlled  by  the  State,  in  1883,  and  supported  by  ax>propriations 
&om  even  other  manufacturers'  societies,  both  local  and  in  other  prov- 
inces and  states.  As  the  rooms  utilized  for  instruction,  limited  to 
Sunday,  were  by  no  means  sufficient,  the  city  in  1S88  decided  upon 
rebuilding,  having  tho  assurance  that  the  state  government  in  future 
^woiild  supply  half  of  the  current  expenses  not  covered  by  actual 
receipts  and  equip  the  institation  with  the  necessary  new  machines, 
looms,  and  other  perquisites.  The  building  was  completed  in  1890  at  a 
cost  of  180,000  marks,  including  the  cost  of  the  site.  It  offered  tbe 
possibility  of  enlarging  Sunday  and  night  classes  so  that  they 
could  accommodate  450  weavers  and  passementerers.  The  new  build- 
ing also  aflbrded  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  a  day  weaving 
school  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  grade,  each  with  a  one  year's  course. 
Sunday  and  night  instruction  is  free  to  all  apprentices  and  journeymen 
resident  or  at  work  in  Berlin;  the  trustees  have  granted  the  same  priv- 
ileges to  those  belonging  to  nonresident  societies.  Others  pay  24 
marks  annually;  day  pupils  100  marks  the  first  year  and  300  marks  the 
second.  The  accounts  of  1890-01  close  with  an  expenditure  of  49,060 
marks,  of  which  14,000  ^ere  raised  from  tuition  fees;  the  remainder 
was  advanced  by  the  state  and  city,  each  paying  17,500  marks.  The 
institution  is  fully  equipped  with  looms  and  apparatus,  for  the  purchase 
of  which  the  State,  for  1800-91,  appropriated  an  extra  sum  of  53^400 
marks. 
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As  lias  been  stated,  societies  can  establish  and  control  indnstrial 
trade  schools,  provided  they  obserye  certain  conditions;  and  the  city 
anthorities  have  the  right  to  allow  these  institntions  the  nse  of  city 
buildings  and  defray  the  exi^ense  of  heat  and  light.  Berlin  has  8  of  such 
gaUd  schools,  1  each  for  printers,  painters,  tailors,  wig  makers  and 
hairdressers,  stone  masons  and  bookbinders,  and  2  for  bakers.  The 
other  12  technical  schools,  1  each  for  masons  and  carpenters,  cabinet- 
makers, saddlers,  painters,  chimney  sweeps,  barbers  and  hairdressers, 
wheelwrights,  glaziers,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  upholsterers,  and 
basket  braiders,  have  been  established  by  communities,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  guilds.  The  State  contributes  to  the  8upi)ort  of  8  of  them. 
Several  of  these  institutions  sensibly  confine  themselves  to  the  pursuit 
of  purely  technical  knowledge  and  acquirements;  pupils,  therefore,  are 
referred  to  continuation  schools  for  their  general  industrial  education. 
The  majority,  however,  devote  most  of  their  time  to  language,  arith- 
metic, drawing,  and  reading.  The  latter  can  hardly  be  called  purely 
technical  schools,  and  their  pupils  derive  little  advantage  for  business. 
This  reflection  applies  preeminently,  perhaps  exclusively,  to  guild 
schools. 

The  Berlin  art  school,  besides  preparing  pupils  for  the  art  academy 
and  educating  drawing  teachers  for  higher  educational  institutions, 
has  for  its  purpose  the  instruction  of  industrial  artists  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling,  and  therefore  serves  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  technical  class  of  the  royal  industrial  art  museum.  The  indus- 
trial art  school  connected  with  the  last-mentioned  educational  institu- 
tion omits  from  its  night  courses  not  only  all  preparatory  branches,  as 
elementary,  free-hand,  and  geometrical  drawing,  drawing  from  ciirSts, 
modeling,  etc.,  but  also  all  studies  taught  by  lectures,  as  anatomy 
and  projection.  The  school  is  accommodated  in  the  side  halls  of  the 
museum  and  comprises  classes  for  the  making  of  furniture,  apparatus, 
etc.,  for  modeling,  chasing,  engraving,  copperplating,  etching,  artistic 
cabinetmaking,  decorative  and  figure  painting. 

Male  and  female  pupils  are  admitted,  and  number  over  500. 

In  connection  with  the  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain  in  Berlin  there 
exists  a  school  for  painters  and  modelers,  tbe  perceptible  extension 
and  improvement  of  which,  since  188G,  corresi^onds  to  the  progress  in 
pictorial  decoration  and  the  plastic  formation  of  the  products  of  the 
factory.  A  separate  hall  is  set  aside  for  painters,  in  which  advanced 
students  are  regularly  instructed  during  the  whole  forenoon  of  week 
days  and  for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday.  The  classes  are  attended  not 
only  by  journeymen,  but,  as  far  as  the  orders  for  work  justify  it,  by 
many  painters  of  advanced  years,  numbering  on  the  whole  over  40.  If 
painters  have  devoted  a  long  time  exclusively  to  porcelain,  they  are 
obliged  to  occupy  themselves  for  several  weeks  exclusively  with  orna- 
mental and  nature  studies,  for  which  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  of 
the  factory  supply  the  plants  and  blossoms.    Journeymen  are  admitted 
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only  when  they  show  decided  talent.  Strange  to  say,  private  factories, 
until  now,  have  expressed  no  desire  to  have  their  employed  painters 
and  modelers  educated  at  the  state  institution;  they  are  probably  of 
the  opinion  that  the  royal  porcelain  factory  in  educating  such  persons 
is  consulting  its  own  needs  only.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  room  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  admit  modelers;  but  painters'  apprentices,  even 
in  smaller  numbers,  are  not  refused.  Perhaps  the  difference  in  the 
manner  of  decorating  existing  between  the  royal  factory  and  private 
factories  is  the  reason  why  none  of  the  latter  has  attempted  to  make 
use  of  the  Stat«  school  as  a  technical  school  for  porcelain  painters. 

The  chief  administration  of  the  Prussian  industrial  school  system 
has  in  the  course  of  the  last  decade  repeatedly  suffered  changes  and 
removal  by  having  been  transferred  from  the  department  of  commerce 
and  industry  to  that  of  public  instruction  and  back  again.  At  present 
the  administration  is  divided.  The  higher  industrial  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  Industrial  Art  Museum  and  its  affiliated  school  in  Berlin, 
the  Art  School  of  Berlin  and  the  Industrial  Art  School  of  Breslau,  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  instruction.  All  other  industrial 
schools  are  under  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Finally,  Berlin  possesses  two  business  colleges,  the  iirst  of  which  was 
founded  in  1885  by  private  merchants  and  a  union  of  merchants'  guilds. 
In  comparison  with  other  German  cities,  Berlin  was  backward  in  this 
respect.  For  fifteen  years  the  resident  city  of  the  Hohenzollern  had 
been  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  the  center  of  politics,  and  the  leader  of 
German  trade;  but  neither  the  State  nor  the  city,  neither  the  corpo- 
ration of  merchants  nor  a  single  one  of  the  great  societies  of  merchants, 
had  thought  of  providing  Berlin  with  one  of  such  important — in  fact, 
indispensable — ^institutions,  while  more  than  a  hundred  already  existed 
in  the  large,  small,  and  even  most  insignificant  cities  of  the  Kingdom. 
After  much  contention  and  many  difficulties,  there  now  exist  two  such 
institutions,  for  whose  accommodatipn  the  city  has  allowed  the  use  of  two 
secondary  school  buildings.  The  tuition  fee  amounts  to  36  marks  per 
annum  and  opens  all  departments  to  the  pupils  attending.  Instruction 
is  given  four  nights  a  week,  from  8  to  10  o'clock.  Every  pupil  has  the 
right  to  select  his  own  course  of  study  and  belongs  to  both  institutions 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  hours  of  instruction  do  not  conflict.  The 
faculty  consists  of  30  members,  the  number  of  pupils  averages  1,300, 
and  the  curriculum  includes  commercial  geography,  exchange  and  busi- 
ness rules.  The  State  appropriates  800  marks  annually  for  both  schools. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Prussian  Diet  on  the  25th  of  February,  1894, 
Minister  von  Berlepch  explained,  during  the  discussion  of  the  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  '^industrial  school  system,"  that  the  Government 
deemed  the  promotion  of  business  colleges  indispensable.  This  asser- 
tion was  provoked  by  the  accounts  of  different  business  departments, 
which  nearly  all  justly  complain  of  the  deficient  education  of  young 
merchants. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Govorumeut  has  perceptibly  curtailed  the  allow- 
ance for  continuation  schools,  thereby  verifying  the  assertion  of  Ben- 
ingsen  that  there  seems  to  be  deplorably  little  money  left  for  educational 
demands.  The  Government  advocates  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
attendance,  which  is  already  enforced  in  all  the  larger  German  States* 
If  we  include  the  city  continuation  schools  and  all  other  similar  insti- 
tutions, even  those  not  supported  by  the  state,  besides  the  different 
technical  schools,  over  17,000  persons,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber under  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools,  attended  indus- 
trial classes  during'the  winter  of  1891.  The  Government  recognizes  the 
indisputable  necessity  of  a  normal  school  for  teachers  of  continuation 
schools,  so  that  they  may  receive  more  thorough  instruction  than  the 
present  short  course  of  drawing  offers.  It  considers  the  introduction 
of  a  regular  sux)ervision  of  industrial  contintiation  schools,  which  is  at 
present  almost  entirely  wanting,  as  not  less  urgent  or  important. 

The  memorial  of  Councilor  Ltiders  on  technical  education  in  Prussia 
concludes  with  the  following  words: 

The  administTative  authorities  of  indastrial  education  feel  Bure  of  receiving  the 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  present  needs  and  further  development  of  the  con- 
tinuation schools. 

Continuation  schools  are  the  only  i}laces  where,  outside  of  the  work- 
shop, hundreds  of  thousands  acquire  technical  knowledge  and  profi- 
ciency, and  next  to  the  church  they  are  the  only  places  where  thousands, 
and  particularly  all  who  do  not  enter  the  army  after  leaving  the  com- 
mon school,  are  receiving  ethical  education,  are  counseled  to  practice 
civil  virtue,  and  trained  to  order  and  discipline.  If  instruction,  as  it 
must  be,  is  given  in  the  proper  spirit,  pupils  are  not  only  materially 
benefited,  but  they  are  morally  strengthened  and  awakened  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Whoever  is  less 
affected  by  the  ethical  than  the  economical  value  of  industrial  continua- 
tion schools  and  industrial  education  will,  nevertheless,  recognize  the 
necessity  of  the  powerful  and  immediate  claim  expressed  by  an  intelli- 
gent Frenchman,  who  says :  "  The  best  instructed  industry  is  at  present 
the  strongest."  Observation  convinces  one  that  the  working  people 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  industrial  education,  and  that  many 
skilled  laborers,  designers,  masters,  and  manufacturers  have  gained  their 
proficiency  in  technical  schools ;  though  the  instruction  may  not  in  every 
case  have  been  directly  for  the  benefit  of  each  man's  occupation,  it  has 
proved  to  be  so  indirectly. 

Nothing  will  be  more  convincing  of  the  great  care  taken  in  Germany 
to  aid  industry  than  a  presentation  of  the  courses  of  study  pursued  in 
the  Saxon  technical  schools  at  Chemnitz.  They  consist  of  (1)  a  high 
school  for  trade,  (2)  a  builders'  school,  (3)  a  school  for  master  work- 
men, (4)  a  school  for  millers,  (5)  for  dyers,  (6)  for  soap  makers,  and 
(7)  a  school  of  mechanical  drawing. 

The  courses  following  hero  are  reported  by  United  States  Consul 
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John  A.  Barnes  at  Ghemnitz,  Saxony,  Crermany,  and  first  appeared  in 
Ko.  517,  volume  43,  of  Consnlar  Beports,  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  are  here  reproduced  to  corroborate  the  statements  made 
in  the  foregoing  article. 

For  the  school  year  1891-92  there  were  enrolled  1,169  students  in  the 
seven  departments  of  tlie  Chemnitz  school,  as  follows: 


SoImmI. 


Foil 
eourae. 


Partial 
conraew 


ToUl. 


Hisb  trades  school 

!BnTld«ra'  school 

School  for  master  workmen . . . 

School  for  millers 

School  for  dyers 

School  for  soap  makers 

School  of  mechanioBl  drawing 

Total 


839 

140 

304 

17 

18 

10 

256 


14 


71 


853 
140 
875 
17 
16 
10 
250 


1.084 


85 


1,100 


Of  the  1,084  students  in  this  institution,  694  were  natives  of  Saxony, 
310  of  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  80  foreigners,  of  whom  C  were 
Americans.  The  tuition  of  63  students,  amounting  to  3,360  marks,  was 
remitted  during  the  year  through  various  scholarships  endowed  by 
individuals  and  aid  received  from  the  Saxon  Government.  The  ex- 
I)enditures  were  as  follows:  For  the  increasing  of  the  collections  in 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  etc.,  4,073.55  marks  ($969.61);  for  the  library, 
6,870.60  marks  ($1,635);  for  school  supplies,  36,59  marks  ($8.80). 
;  The  library  contains  17,070  bound  volumes,  1,743  atlases,  4,727 
pamphlets,  453  maps,  and  60,278  patent  manuscripts.  During  the  year 
1891  there  were  loaned  7,450  volumes,  as  follows:  To  47  teachers,  1,923; 
to  1,006  students,  5,013;  to  others,  2,960;  also,  995  patent  records  were 
consulted. 

1.  Royal  HicnEii  Trades  School. 

This  BcUool  ofifers  to  thoso  intending  to  dovoto  tlicmsolvee  to  one  of  the  dejtartments 
given  below  the  means  of  obtaining,  tlirougli  carefully  planned  instruction  and  suit- 
able practical  application,  the  necessary  scientific  preparation  appropriate  for  each. 

A. — Mechanical  technology ;  for  those  Intending  to  become  manufacturers,  super- 
intendents (Directoren),  or  mechanical  experts  (Techniker)  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  mechanical  technology  (machine  building^  spinning  and  "weaving,  etc.;. 

13. — Chemical  technology-;  for  intending  manufacturers,  superintendents,  exi)erts, 
etc.,  in  the  different  chemical  trades  and  manufacturing  departments. 

C. — Building;  for  architects.  The  instruction  in  this  department  is  not  parallel 
-with  that  given  in  the  building  school,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  a  broader 
scope  and  the  plan  of  instruction  differently  arranged. 

1). — Electrical  technology ;  for  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  experts  in  electric 
apparatus. 

Each  of  these  departments  has  three  courses,  of  which  the  first  requires  three  terms 
(Halbjahrc)  and  the  second  two.  The  third  eonrse  in  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
electrical  departments  requires  two  terms  ajid  in  the  building  department  only  one. 
In  studies  which  are  the  same  in  all  four  departments  instraetion  is  given  to  all  the 
Btudents  together  when  practicable.  Instruction  begins  in  the  first  course  of  Depart- 
ments A,  B,  and  £  in  the  first  week  after  Easter;  in  the  first  of  the  building  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  second  and  third  courses  in  all  three  divisions,  the  first  week  in 
October. 
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The  Btudents  in  tho  first  coarse  iu  the  building  department  havo^  after  their  first 
term,  a  sammer  term  of  practical  v oris  in  the  buBlnees.  Entrance  into  this  school, 
except  in  special  cases,  most  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  coarse.  Candidates  must  be 
at  least  15  years  old,  must  be  vaccinated,  must  jMssess  the  necessary  preliminary 
knowledge,  and,  in  cases  of  minors,  must  have  the  consent  of  the  father  or  gnardian. 
In  the  case  of  those  entering  the  first  course  of  the  building  department,  at  least  half 
a  year  must  have  been  spent  in  practical  building  work.  For  scholars  in  Depart- 
ment A  from  one  to  two  years'  experience  in  a  machine  shop  of  small  or  medium  size 
is  recommended,  and  for  scholars  in  Division  £,  such  a  course  in  a  machine  shop  or 
in  electrical  worka. 

At  tho  beginning  of  the  first  course  students  axe  admitted  without  examination  who 
have  certificates  showing  that  they  have  completed  the  course  in  a  Gymnasium  or  Seal- 
Gymnasium  for  entrance  into  the  Obersekunda  or  in  a  Beal-Schule  and  have  a  mxurk 
of  over  3  (geniigend;  in  German  and  mathematics.  Those  are  also  admitted  without 
examinations  who  havo  successfully  completed  a  year  or  more  in  the  Obersekunda  of 
a  Gymnasium  or  a  Real-Gymnasium.  All  those  candidates  for  admission  who  have 
not  already  passed  their  preliminary  scientific  examinations  for  voluntary  military 
service,  or  refer  to  it  only  before ^ihe  examining  committee,  are  subject  to  examina- 
tion. To  these  examinations  candidates  can  also  be  admitted  who  have  completed 
their  course  for  the  Obersekunda  or  in  the  Real-Schule,  but  whose  mark  was  not 
above  3  (geniigend)  in  German  and  mathematics,  or  who  have  not  entered  a  higher 
class  in  the  Keal-Gymnasium  or  Gymnasium  than  Uutersekunda. 

For  admission,  these  must  also  bring  certificates  showing^the  mark  attained  in  each 
case.  On  account  of  lack  of  space,  those  who  have  attained  a  higher  practical  expe- 
rience may  be  advanced  in  proportion  upon  their  entrance.  The  entrance  examina- 
tions include  German,  mathematics,  geography,  and  French.  The  requirements  arc : 
In  German,  accuracy  in  spelling  and  in  elementary  grammar  and  ability  to  prepare 
compositions;  in  mathematics,  knowledge  of  algebra  and  simple  equations  and  plane 
geometry ;  in  geography,  knowledge  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  physical  and  polit- 
ical geography ;  in  French,  principal  rules  of  construction  and  syntax. 

For  entrance  into  a  higher  course  after  it  ia  begun,  the  additional  knowledge  of 
what  has  already  been  gone  over  by  the  class  is  required.  Tfaoae  who  enter  tho  sec- 
ond or  third  term  of  the  first  course  or  a  higher  one  in  the  building  division  must 
havo  had  two  terms  of  practical  experience.  For  special  examinations  for  entrance 
in  higher  course  or  for  other  cause,  an  extra  charge  of  10  marks  ($2.38)  is  made.  The 
admission  is  final  (ondgiltig)  when  the  applicant  has  folly  complied  with  these  con- 
ditions. It  is  conditional  (bodinj[^t)  if  tho  examination  shows  an  incomplete  prepa- 
ration, but  a  prospect  of  its  being  mado  up.  Tho  conditional  entranco  becomes  final 
if  no  further  cause  of  delay  appears  on  the  mark  attained  at  tho  end  of  the  first  term. 

Application  for  admission  is  to  bo  made  to  tho  board  of  directors,  either  orally  or 
in  writing,  for  the  Easter  term,  not  later  than  Palm  Sunday;  for  tho  fall  term,  not 
later  than  September  15.  The  condition  as  given  above  most  bo  complied  with  by 
bringing  the  officially  sealed  or  stamped  certificate  of  birth,  the  certificate  of  vacci- 
nation, and  all  the  school  testimonials,  together  with  tho  written  consent  of  the 
father  or  guardian.  Those  who  have  had  practical  experienco  must  present  testi- 
monials as  to  all  their  work  and  their  progress,  and  must  state  which  department 
they  wish  to  enter  and  whether  they  have  already  hod  one  term  (Department  C, 
second  term). 

All  these  certificates  and  tostimonlals  must  be  presented  at  least  a  week  before  the 
examinations.  All  students  are  alike  subject  to  the  niles  of  tho  school,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  attendance,  behavior,  and  preparation  of  required  work  are  subject  to  the 
oversight  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  instructors. 

At  Michaelmas  and  Easter  a  report  of  the  standing  and  deportment  of  each  student 
IS  sent  to  parents  or  guardians.  Only  those  students  who  have  attained  in  all 
branches  at  least  the  mark  3  are  allowed  to  advance  to  the  next  higher  course ;  nor 
are  students  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  work  of  any  term  unless  the  same  mark  (3 — 
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gcnilgend)  has  been  attained  for  the  work  of  the  previous  term.  Any  student  who 
has  taken  the  work  of  the  same  course  or  term  twice  without  attaining  the  necessary 
average  must  leave  the  school.  Any  student  leaving  the  school  before  the  completion, 
of  the  full  course  may  have  a  certificate  showing  progress  made  and  the  length  of 
time  spent  in  the  school. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  third  course,  havingamark  of  at  least  "passed" 
(geniigend)  in  all  the  studios  of  the  last  term  and  having  an  average  mark  of  "  fairly 
good"  (ziemlich  gut)  for  the  last  three  terms,  receive  a  diploma  (Absolntorial-Zeag- 
nis.)) ;  but,  if  they  have  fulfilled  only  the  first  and  second  conditions,  they  receive 
only  a  testimonial  (Abgangszeugniss)  giving  a  summary  of  the  several  term  marks. 
Those  who  have  received  a  diploma  and  who  wish  to  continue  their  studios  in  a  higher 
school,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  immediate  practice,  are  admitted  without 
examination  as  undergraduates  (Studirende),  as  distinguished  from  listeners 
(Horem)  or  special  students  (Hospitanten),  to  the  Royal  Technical  High  School  at 
Dresden,  and  the  Royal  Bergakademie^  and  will  also  be  admitted  to  all  examinations 
in  the  Dresden  High  School,  except  that  for  the  higher  public  service  in  the  building 
department. 

Persons  who  are  of  age  may  be  allowed  by  th^  director,  with  the  consent  of  the 
teachers  concerned,  to  attend  particular  lectures  and  practical  work.  They  are  con- 
sidered Hospitanten,  are  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  may  obtain  a 
certificate  showing  that  they  have  received  such  instructions,  and  for  how  long.  This 
permission  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  for  suflflcient  cause. 

The  tuition  fee  is  60  marks  ($14.28)  per  term  for  Germans  and  120  marks  ($28.56) 
for  others,  payable  in  advance  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  German  Hospitanten  and 
students  in  single  studies  pay  5  marks  ($1.19)  for  each  hour  of  instruction  per  week 
up  to  60  marks  ($14.28)  per  twelve  or  more  hours,  and  others  pay  twice  as  much. 
Tuition  once  paid  will  under  no  circumstances  be  returned.  Indigent  and  worthy 
rtadcnts  who  are  natives  of  Saxony  and  have  attended  the  school  at  least  one  term 
may  have  the  tuition  remitted.  The  institute  possesses  a  number  of  fixed  scholar- 
ships for  assisting  students.  Applicants  for  remission  of  tuition  or  scholarships 
must  present  in  writing  to  the  board  of  directors  (under  the  rule  of  the  royal  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  of  1850)  suitable  testimonials  as  to  their  need.  The  expenses  for 
books,  writing  and  drawing  materials,  etc.,  average  40  to  50  marks  ($9.52  to  $11.90) 
a  year. 

The  directors  refer  students  to  families  where  they  may  obtain  board  and  lodging, 
for  which  the  expense  varies  from  600  to  1,000  marks  ($142.28  to  $238)  a  year. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  follows : 

FIRST  COURSE. 
FIBST  TERM. 

For  all  the  departments  iogeiher,  separated  into  divisions  according  to  qualifioaiion  {Depart- 
ments A,  B,  and  E  in  summer  and  C  in  winter), 

(1)  German  language  (three  hours  per  week).  Preparation  of  written  composi- 
tions and  oral  theses;  reading  and  explaining  middle  high  German  and  the  later 
classic  fiction  (continued  in  second  and  third  terms,  Nos.  11  and  26) ;  logic. 

(2)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours  per  week).  Drawing  from  charts  and  models; 
practice  in  india  ink ;  study  of  colors. 

(3)  Georaetrio  and  projection  drawing  (four  hours  per  week).  Constructions  in 
planes  preliminary  to  geometric  and  technical  drawing;  elements  of  projection; 
representation  of  bodies  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  and  spherical  bodies  in  different 
positions  through  perpendicular  projection;  elementary  sketching  practice;  plane 
cross  sections  of  bodies;  simple  relief  drawing;  practice  in  india  ink.  (Continued 
in  second  term.  No.  18.) 

(4)  Mathematics  (eight  hours  per  week).  Revietv  in  detail  of  the  divisions  of 
elementary  mathematics  required  for  admission  and  continuation  of  same;  plane 
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geometry ;  arithmetio  and  algebra,  inclading  theory  of  potentials;  with  poaltlye 
integral  exponents ;  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity,  with 
applications. 

(5)  Chemistry  (four  hours  per  week).  Inorganic  chemistry,  introduction;  theory 
of  atoms ;  chemical  combination ;  reference  to  nonmetals  and  their  more  important 
compounds. 

For  Departments  A,  B,  and  E,  divided  according  to  qualification. 

(6)  Physics  (four  hours  per  week).    Introduction;  mechanics  of  solids. 

(7)  Building  and  architectural  drawing  (fbor  hours  per  week).  Study  of  mate- 
rials; first  park  of  stone  construction;  walls,  their  construction  and  penetration; 
the  vaulted  arch;  architectural  drawing  from  assigned  subjects. 

For  Department  C, 

(8)  Physics  (four  hours  per  week).  Introduction;  general  mechanics ;  mechanics 
of  solids;  hydrostatics. 

(9)  Architectural  drawing  (four  hours  per  week).  Drawing  parts  of  buildings, 
moldings,  etc.,  with  illustrations;  copying  of  plans. 

(10)  Building  materials  (two  hours  per  week). 

SECOND  (WIKTEB)  TERM. 

For  all  departmentt,  divided  according  to  qualification, 

(11)  German  language  (three  hours  per  week).    Continuation  of  No.  1;  rhetoric. 

(12)  Mathematics  (eight  hours  per  week).  Solution  of  problems  in  plane  geom-^ 
etry  by  geometric  and  algebraic  analysis;  goniometry  and  plane  trigonometry 
potentials;  roots;  logarithms;  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown 
quantity,  with  applications. 

(13)  Chemistry  (four  hours  per  week).  Inorganic  chemistry;  continuatiou  of  No. 
5;  reference  to  more  important  metals  and  their  compounds. 

For  Departments  A,  B,  and  E,  divided  as  above. 

(14)  Geometrical  drawing  (six  hours).  Stereometric  drawing;  supplementary 
instruction  on  perpendicular  projection  of  points,  lines,  angular  figures,  and  circles 
on  a  plane  of  projection ;  drawing  figures  on  two  planes  of  projection;  shifting  and 
removing;  axis  of  projection;  straight  lines  through  given  points;  planes  through 
given  point  and  straight  line ;  intersection  of  planes  and  straight  lino ;  introduction 
of  now  planes  of  projection ;  difl'erences  between  points  and  straight  lines ;  angles 
between  planes  and  straight  lines;  shadows  of  points,  lines,  and  plane  figures. 
(Continued  in  third  term,  No.  31.) 

(15)  Physics  (four  hours  per  week).  Hydrostatics;  hydrodynamics;  aerostatics; 
aerodynamics ;  wave  theory ;  acoustics. 

(16)  Machine  drawing  and  sketching  (two  hours  per  week).  Drawing  of  machine 
parts  and  simple  power  and  working  machines  from  models  and  from  sketches  taken 
by  the  students  themselves. 

(17)  Building  and  architectural  drawing  (four  hours  per  week).  Continuation  of 
No.  7;  wood  construction;  roofs,  both  supported  by  pillars  and  free,  with  special 
regard  to  factory  building;  massive  ceilings;  chimneys  in  buildings;  steam  flues; 
stairs;  architectural  drawing  as  in  No.  7,  as  well  as  sketching  practice  on  high 
buildings. 

(18)  Projection  drawing  (two  hours  i)er  week).     Continuation  of  No.  3. 

(19)  Technical  calculations  (one  hour  per  week).  Exercises  on  superficial  pressure, 
pistons,  valves,  cross  sections  of  belts  and  ropes;  exercises  on  velocity,  adjustment 
of  wheels,  pumps,  tubes,  exercise  on  mechanical  work,  working  of  power  machines, 
transmission  by  ropes  and  belts;  winding  appliances.  (Continued  in  third  term. 
No.  33.) 

ED  95 12» 
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For  Ikfpariment  C, 

(20)  Geometrical  drawing  (four  hours  per  week).  Auxiliary  instructions  in  store- 
omotric  drawing;  orthogonal  projectiou;  drawing  of  plane  figures  on  one  plane  of 
projection;  affinity;  graphic  determination  of  straight  lines  and  pianos,  with  exer- 
cises on  mutual  relations  of  these  figures;  affinity  of  projections  of  plane  systema; 
transition  from  one  projection  system  to  another;  changing  of  ohjects  already 
drawn. 

(21)  Physics  (four  hours  per  week).  Hydrodynamics;  a&rostatios;  aerodynamics; 
wave  theory;  acoastics;  transmission  of  light;  photometry;  reflection  of  light. 

I      (22)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours  per  week).    Continnation  of  No.  2. 

(23)  Building  and  architectnral  drawing  (four  hours  per  week).  Plans  of  agri- 
cultural buildings  and  small  dwelling  houses. 

I  (24)  Building  construction  (four  hours  per  week).  Laying  foundations — the  site, 
its  improvement,  removing  water;  foundations  of  pillars;  sunk  shafts;  caissons; 
gratings;  stone  construction;  dressing  and  working  of  stone;  oonstmction  of  walls 
and  pillars  of  quarry  stone,  hewn  stone,  and  briok;  drains;  apertures  in  walls  and 
the  necessary  frames,  etc. ;  stone  ceilings  and  vaults;  necessary  tools  and  scaffolding. 

For  Department  E,  together  with  No.  50. 

(25)  Physics  (four  hours  per  week  in  last  weeks  of  term).  Frictional  and  induced 
electricity. 

THIBO  (SClOaCfi)  TKBM. 

For  all  departmente,  divided  aooording  to  qualifioaiion. 

(26)  German  languago  (three  hours).    Continuation  of  Nos.  1  and  11;  poetry. 

(27)  Mathematics  (eight  hours) .  Trigonemetrioal  exercises ;  solid  geometry  (stere- 
ometry) ;  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree  with  more  than  one  unknown 
quantity^  with  applications;  continued  fractions  and  indeterminate  equations; 
exponential  equations ;  progressions ;  calculating  interest  and  rents. 

For  Departments  A,  B,  and  E. 

(28)  Chemistry  (for  Departments  A  and  £  two  hours  per  week,  for  B  four  hours). 
Organic  chemistry;  consideration  of  most  important  organic  compounds. 

(29)  Physics  (four  hours).  Optics ;  transmission  of  light ;  photometry ;  rofiection ; 
refraction;  spectrum  analysis  and  the  most  important  points  in  interference  of 
light;  polarizatiou  and  double  refraction. 

(30)  Building  and  agricultural  drawing  (four  hours).  Continuation  of  No.  17; 
iron  construction  for  high  buildings;  proper  fitting  up  of  buildings,  especially  work- 
shops; their  ventilation;  architectural  drawing  as  in  No.  17;  small  designs;  factory 
fittings. 

For  Departments  A  and  E, 

(31)  Geometrical  drawings  (four  hours) .  Projection  of  bodies  with  plane  surfaces ; 
piano  sections  of  bodies  of  threo  dimensions ;  shadows  proper  and  shading  of  bodies 
of  three  dimensions;  shadow  of  one  such  body  on  another;  drawing  curved  lines, 
especially  circles  and  spirals ;  shading  of  a  circular  body ;  elements  of  perspective. 

(32)  Machine  drawing  (four  hours).  Continuation  of  No.  16;  theory  of  construc- 
tion of  toothed  wheels. 

(33)  Technical  calculations  (one  hour).  Continuation  of  No.  19;  calculation  of 
axes  and  wheels. 

For  Department  A. 

<34)  Surveying  (half  a  day  per  week).  Practical  exercises  in  field  surveying; 
dascrlption,  trial,  and  use  of  simple  surveying  apparatus;  marking  off  and  measur- 
ing straight  lines;  erection  and  dropping  of  perpendicular;  surveying  single  plats 
and  boundaries  with  the  chain  and  goniometer;  platting  from  field  notes;  compnta- 
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tiou  of  area;  elementary  Tvork  with  survey or's  table;  eurveying  of  plats,  either 
Tvitb  free  or  obstracted  ''sights;"  description,  trial,  and  use  of  the  leyeling  instru- 
ment; surveying  and  drawing  of  profiles  and  horizontal  curves. 

For  Department  B. 

(35)  Chemistry  (two  hours).  Beginning  of  instrnotion  in  the  sections  of  organic 
chemistry  necessary  for  those  in  the  chemical  department,  in  addition  to  the  course 
of  all  departments  together. 

(36)  Practical  chemical  work  in  the  laboratory  (eight  hours).  Exercises  in  quali- 
tative analysis  and  performing  of  easy  chemical  operations. 

For  Deportment  C. 

(37)  Physics  (four  hours).  Refraction;  spectrum  analysis ;  most  important  points 
in  interference  and  polarization;  theory  of  heat;  thermometers;  expansion  by  heat. 

(38)  Free-hand  drawing  (two  hours).  Drawing  and  shading  from  the  larger 
building  ornamentation. 

(39)  Building  and  architectural  drawing  (six  hours).  Continuation  of  No.  23; 
fitting  up  of  buildings. 

(40)  Building  construction  (six  hours).  Wood  construction — wood  Joining,  con- 
stmetion  of  wooden  walls,  wood  ceilings,  girders,  pillars,  roof  construction;  iron 
construction  in  broad  sense. 

(a)  Construction  In  which  iron  is  nsed  as  an  auxiliary  to  wood  or  stone;  anchors, 
props,  shoes,  etc. ' 

(h)  Iron  construction  proper;  stays;  pillars;  beam  and  roof  construction. 

(41)  Oeometrical  drawing  (four  hours).  Derivation  of  distances  and  magnitude 
of  angles  from  projection;  computation  of  roof  surfaces;  elements  of  shading  and 
perspective;  bodies  with  plain  surfaces  and  their  combination;  shadows  and 
shading. 

(42)  Chemical  technology  (two  hours).  Chalk;  mortar;  air-slaked  mortar; 
water*8laked  mortar;  plaster. 

For  Department  E,  together  with  Ko.  74, 

(43)  Physics  (four  hours).  Voltaic  electricity;  electrolysis;  magnetism  and 
electro-magnetism. 

SLXcnvK  irruniEs  of  nxsr  couxse. 

(44)  Geography  (three  hours  in  first  and  second  terms).  European  countries  and 
peoples ;  civilized  peoples  outside  of  Europe. 

(45)  History  (three  hours  iji  third  term).  Brief  survey  of  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages 

(46)  Commercial  arithmetic  (for  Departments  A  and  B,  two  hours  per  week  in  first 
term ;  for  Department  C,  two  hours  in  third  term).  Rebates  and  provisions ;  interest 
and  discount;  explanation  of  Leipsic  gold  and  exchange;  reports  and  computation 
according  to  same;  simple  problems  in  exchange,  and  exchange  discount;  computa- 
tion of  interest  in  account  current;  bonds  and  stocks ;  trade  accounts  (invoice,  etc.). 

(47)  French  (three  hours  per  week  throughout  course).  Composition ;  word  order; 
concordance;  cases  and  prepositions;  use  of  tenses,  indicative  and  conjunctive, 
infinitive  and  participle.  Thefollowing  text-books  are  nsed:  "Knrzgefasstosyste- 
matische  Grammatik  der  franzosischen  Sprache^'  and  ''Methodisches  Lose-  und 
Uebungsbnch/'  by  Plotz.  Reading  of  standard  selections  from  ''La  jeuno  France 
litt^raire/'  by  J.  Forrest.    (Continued  in  second  and  third  courses.) 

(48)  English  (three  hours  per  week  during  all  three  terms).  Grammar  on  basis  of 
the  manual  "  VoUstan'liger  Lohrgang  dor  Englischen  Sprache,"  by  Plate.  As  read- 
ing exercises  there  are  used  during  the  first  two  terms  the  reader  which  accompanies 
the  manual,  and  in  the  third  term  some  easy  classic. 
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SECOND  COUUSE. 

riBST  (WIXTEIZ)  TEiai. 

For  all  departments  together,  separated  into  divisions  according  to  qualification. 

(49)  German  language  and  history  of  literaturo  (tTro  hours).  Exercises  in  speak- 
ing and  history  of  older  literature.     (Continued  in  No.  73.) 

For  Departments  A,  By  and  E, 

(50)  Physics  (four  hours).  Theory  of  heat ;  thermometries;  expansion;  change  of 
state  of  aggregation;  radiation  of  heat;  calorimetrics ;  mechanical  eqni Talent  of 
heat;  frictional  and  induced  electricity.     (Continued  in  second  term,  No.  74.) 

For  Departments  A  and  E. 

(51)  Mathematics  (eight  hours).  Algehraic  analysis;  first  part  of  higher  algebra 
and  of  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  analytic  geometry  (plane).  (Continiiod  in 
second  term,  No.  76.) 

(52)  Geometrical  drawing  (four  hours).  Axonomotrio  and  oblique  projection; 
curved  surfaces  in  general;  cylinders,  cones,  etc.;  cutting  of  curved  surfaces  by 
planes  and  straight  lines;  unrolling  surface  of  cylinders  and  cones;  intersection  of 
curved  surfaces;  shading  of  hollow  bodies;  shade  of  one  round  body  upon  another; 
regular  spiral  surfaces,  especially  screw  spirals  and  their  applications.  (Continued 
in  second  term.  No.  80.) 

(53)  Mechanics  (four  hours).  Theory  of  equilibrium  and  motion  of  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  bodies,  with  as  much  attention  to  detail  as  the  application  later  to 
machines  and  machine  building  demands,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  applica- 
tion of  higher  mathematics;  first  part,  combination  and  decomposition  of  forces; 
force  in  a  plane ;  conditions  of  equilibrium ;  pairs  of  forces ;  forces  in  space ;  center 
of  parallel  forces;  center  of  gravity;  stability;  Guldin's  rule;  friction;  stiffness  of 
cords;  theory  of  elasticity  and  rigidity.     (Continued  in  second  term,  No.  77.) 

(54)  Machine  drawing  (six  hours).  Designing  machine  parts.  (Continued  in 
No.  78.) 

For  Departments  A  and  JI, 

(55)  Chemical  technology  (two  hours).  Water — its  source  and  its  circulation  in 
nature,  its  retention  and  its  changes,  application  in  domestic  economy  and  the 
trades,  its  fitness  for  use;  filters  and  conduits;  heating  and  fuel;  lighting  and 
illuminating  materials.     (Continued  in  No.  75.) 

For  Department  A, 

(56)  Surveying  (two  hours).  Lectures  concluding  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
instruction  begun  in  the  first  course,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  practice  in  platting; 
illustration  of  terrain  situation,  etc. 

For  Department  B, 

{hi)  Technological  chemistry  (two  hours).  The  whole  department  of  inorganic 
chemistry  reviewed,  in  order  to  ^jl,  and  widen  the  chemical  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  jthe  student,  and  its  application  in  the  most  important  trades  given  and  an 
illustration  of  the  most  important  chemical  manufactures  (sulphuric  acid,  soda, 
chloride  of  lime,  etc.) ;  also  the  principal  inorganic  natural  products,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  considered  in  chemical  technology  and  metallurgy,  are  taken  tip  in  their  proper 
places.     (Continued  in  No.  81.) 

(58)  Analytic  chemistry  (two  hours).  Qualitative  analysis  reviewed  and  com- 
pleted; quantitative  analysis  touched  upon. 
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(59)  Practical  chemical  work  in  the  laboratory  (sixteen  boars).  Practice  in  qual- 
itative aud  quantitative  analysis ;  illustration  and  examination  of  dijOTerent  prepara- 
tions.    (Continued  in  No.  82.) 

(60)  Mineralogy  (four  boars).  Mineralogical  cbaracteristics^  witb  special  atten- 
tion to  crystallography ;  description  of  the  more  important  minerals ;  sketch  of  the 
precious  stones. 

(61)  Mechanics  (two  hours).  Theory  of  equilibrium  and  the  movement  of  solid, 
liquid,  aud  gaseous  bodies,  with  special  attention  to  the  chapters  most  important  to 
chemical  technique,  under  exclusive  application  of  elementary  mathematics.  (Con- 
tinued in  No.  83.) 

(62)  Machine  drawing  (two  hours).  Drawing  of  machine  parts  and  simple  machines 
from  models  and  from  sketches  taken  by  the  students  themselves.  (Continued  in 
No.  84.) 

For  Department  C. 

(63)  Physics  (two  hours) .  Theory  of  heat  continued ;  state  of  aggregation  finished; 
elation  of  the  vapors;  radiation  of  heat;  calorimetrics ;  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat;  electricity;  frictional  and  induced  electricity.    (Continued  in  No.  91.) 

(64)  Mathematics  (six  hours).  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus; 
analytical  geometry  (straight  lines,  circles,  and  conic  sections) ;  tangents  and  normal 
plane  curves;  rectification;  quadrature;  cnbature;  evolution  and  involution.  (Con- 
tinued in  No.  85.) 

(65)  Geometrical  drawing  (four  hours).  Perspective  drawings  of  different  plane 
objects  with  definite  boundaries  (stairs,  walls,  etc.)  and  the  proper  shading;  curved 
lines  and  surfaces  in  general;  special  cone,  cylinder,  and  rotating  surfaces;  inter- 
section of  curved  surfaces  with  planes  and  with  each  other;  conic  sections;  shading 
of  revolving  surfaces.  The  method  of  projection  used  is  ordinarily  the  rectangular, 
but  in  many  cases  (cross,  arches,  etc. )  the  perspective. 

(66)  Mechanics  of  building  construction  and  graphical  statics  (two  hours).  Con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  of  forces  on  solid  bodies ;  polygon  of  forces ;  polygon  of 
cords;  reciprocal  action  of  forces;  truss  and  street  frames;  theory  of  rigidity;  sim- 
ple strength  of  materials  (bending  with  stroke  or  pressure,  breaking),  calculation 
of  pillars  and  doubly  supported  columns.     (Continued  in  No.  86.) 

(67)  Bailding  construction  (four  hours).  Continuation  of  No.  iO;  stonecutting; 
interior  construction ;  stone,  wood,  and  iron  stairs ;  floors  (paved,  plastered,  or  of 
wood);  protecting  and  decorating  inside  and  outside  walls;  interior  wood  construc- 
tion (wainscoting  and  doors,  wooden  and  iron  window  frames,  including  the  trim- 
mings); ceilings  in  wood  and  stucco;  coatings  of  all  kinds;  roof  coverings  (wood, 
straw,  tile,  slate,  metal,  and  paper  roofs). 

(68)  Designing  (eight  hours).  Making  of  plans,  according  to  a  given  outline,  of 
dwelling  houses  of  all  kinds  fitted  up  in  various  ways,  schools,  churches,  railway 
stations,  factories,  etc. ;  preparation  of  specifications  and  working  drawings  in  dif- 
ferent ways;  preparing  plans  for  renovating  and  remodeling  old  buildings.  (Con- 
tinued in  Nos.  88  and  119.) 

(69)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours).  Drawing  and  sketching  extended  to  the 
larger  ornamentation  of  different  styles  of  building.  Advanced  students  begin  figure 
drawing. 

(70)  Theory  of  pillar  arrangement  aud  styles  (two  hours).  Arrangement  of  pillars 
explained  by  lectures  and  illustrated  in  detail  by  selected  examples ;  cornice  forms 
of  the  Renaissance. 

For  Department  E, 

(71)  General  electro-technique  (three  hours).  Brief  review  of  theory  of  electricity 
and  magnetism;  setting  up,  operation,  application,  and  inspection  of  dynamos; 
electric  lighting  and  transmission  of  power;  accumulators.  (Also  elective  for  third 
course.) 
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(72)  Telegraphy  and  telephony  (two  honrs).  Detailed  treatment  of  house  tele- 
graph and  telephone  plants ;  the  most  uu]K>rtant  of  the  different  telegraphs  and 
telephones.     (Contlnned  in  No.  92.) 

8BCOKD  (SUIOCKB)   TERM. 

For  all  departments, 

(73)  German  language  and  history  of  literature  (two  hours).    Continuation  of 

No.  49. 

For  Departments  A  and  B. 

(74)  Physics  (two  hours).  Operation  of  discharge  currents;  electrolysis;  mag- 
netism and  electro-magnetism. 

(75)  Chemical  technology  (two  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  55. 

(76)  Mathematics  (eight  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  51. 

(77)  Mechanics  (five  hours).  Continuation  of  No.  53;  movement  of  mathematical 
points;  velocity;  acceleration;  motion  of  projectiles ;  movement  of  plane  systems; 
mechanical  work;  mechanical  power;  movement  of  material  points;  living  forces; 
principle  of  work;  parallel  motion  of  one  material  system;  revolving  motion; 
inertia;  centrifugal  force;  inclined  motion  of  one  material  system;  principle  of 
d'Alembert;  percussion  of  solid  bodies;  elements  of  graphical  statics  with  applica- 
tion to  the  calculation  of  machine  parts  and  bridge  girders. 

(78)  Machine  drawing  (six  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  54. 

(79)  Machine  building  (four  hours).    Construction  of  machine  parte ;  construction 

of  screws;   screw,  rivet,  and  wedge  jointing ;  framework,  etc;  tooth  wheela  and 

pulleys. 

For  Department  A. 

(80)  Qeometrioal  drawing  (two  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  52. 

For  Department  B, 

(81)  Technical  chemistry  (two  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  57. 

(82)  Practical  chemical  work  in  the  laboratory  (sixteen  hours).  Continuation  of 
No.  59. 

(83)  Mechanics  (four  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  61. 

(84)  Machine  drawing  (four  hours).     Continution  of  No.  62. 

For  Department  C, 

(85)  Mathematics  (six  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  64. 

(86)  Mechanics  of  building  construction  and  graphical  statics  (four  hours).  Con- 
tinuation of  No.  66;  elastic  line;  calculation  and  graphical  determination  of  spliced 
beams ;  ceilings ;  iron  and  wooden  roof  frames ;  stability  of  walls ;  graphical  determi- 
nation of  arches,  pillars,  buttresses;  chimneys;  retaining  walls. 

(87)  History  of  architecture  (two  hours).  Consideration  of  the  development  of 
building  methods  among  the  civilized  nations  influential  in  our  time  and  the  most 
important  monuments  of  the  builder*s  art. 

(88)  Designing  (ten  hours).  Elaboration  of  a  dwelling  house  according  to  a  given 
plan  of  construction;  small  collaborative  designs;  excursions. 

-  (89)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours).  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  on  rainy 
days,  landscape  drawing  from  studies;  later,  in  good  weather,  from  nature;  for 
advanced  students,  in  colors. 

(90)  Surveying  (half  a  day  per  week).    Practice  like  No.  34. 

(91)  Physics  (two  hours).  Voltaic  electricity;  electrolysis ;  magnetism ;  electro- 
magnetism. 

For  Department  E. 

(92)  Telegraphy  and  telephony  (two  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  72. 

(98)  Special  electro-technique  (two  hours).  Theoretical  treatment  of  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena;  instruments  and  methods  of  measuring  electricity  and  mag- 
netism.   (Continued  in  first  term  of  third  course,  No.  122.) 
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(94)  Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  (eight  lionrs).  Measuring  strength  of  cur- 
i  rents,  resistance  and  tension  of  condnctors;  gauging  of  measuring  instruments; 

photometry ;  electro-static  and  magnetic  measurements.     (Continued  in  third  course, 
No.  123.) 

KLECTIYB  STUDIES  IX  SKCON*D  COUB8K. 

(95)  History  (three  hours  per  week  in  both  terms).    History  of  modem  times. 

(96)  Bookkeeping  and  correspondence  (two  hours  in  first  term).  Theoretical  part 
of  bookkeeping;  explanation  of  different  methods  of  bookkeeping ;  object,  arrange- 
ment, and  use  of  ledger  and  other  books ;  practical  part,  business  routine  extending 
oyer  a  period  of  three  months  both  by  single  and  double  entry;  correspondence; 
business  papers. 

(97)  French  (three  hours  in  both  terms).  Instruction  continued  in  grammar;, 
syntax  of  the  articles,  adverbs,  and  numerals;  pronouns;  ooqj unctions. 

(98)  English  (three  hours  in  both  terms).  Instruction  continued  in  grammar, 
second  part  of  Plate ;  dictation ;  reading  of  some  easy  classic  work. 

THIHD  COURSE. 

FIRST  (WDrrBB)  TXKM. 

Fwr  \Hl  deparimenta  togetheTf  teparaied  into  ditiHona  according  to  qualifications. 

(99)  German  language  and  history  of  literature  (two  hours).  Practice  in  speak- 
ing; history  of  the  later  literature  from  Opitz  to  Lessing,  and  general  characteris- 
tics of  further  deyelopmeut  down  to  the  present. 

For  Deparimenti  A,  B,  and  E  together ,  separated  into  divisione  according  to  qualifications^ 

(100)  Political  economy  (two  hours).  Elements  of  political  economy  by  Roscher; 
statement  of  essential  principles  of  trade,  commerce,  and  labor  relations ;  finance. 
(Continued  in  second  term,  No.  125.) 

(101)  Metallurgy  (two  hours).  Discussion  of  source  and  characteristics  of  the 
most  important  metals,  especially  iron. 

(102)  Mechanical  technology  (four  hours).  Characteristics  of  the  technically 
important  metals  and  alloys;  molds  and  castings;  tools  and  machines  for  working 
metal ;  characteristics  of  wood ;  tools  and  machines  for  working  it. 

For  Departments  A  and  E, 

(103)  Mathematics  (four  hours).  Second  part  of  higher  algebra  and  difierential 
and  integral  calculus ;  elements  of  the  methods  of  least  squares ;  spherical  trigo- 
nometry;  analytical  geometry  of  space.     (Continued  in  second  term,  No.  127.) 

(104)  Mechanics  (two  hours).  Continuation  of  instruction  in  mechanics  In  second 
course ;  hydrostatics ;  pressure  of  fluids  in  rest ;  stability  of  floating  bodies ;  hydro- 
mechanics; hydraulic  press;  discharge  of  water  from  vessels;  water  pipes;  motion 
of  water  in  rivers  and  canals ;  reservoirs ;  equilibrium  and  motion  of  gaseous  bodies. 

(105)  Machine  building  (four  hours).  Construction  of  machine  parts  (tenons  and 
shafts,  couplings,  cords  and  chains,  bars^  levers,  windlasses  and  windlass  bars,  core 
wheels,  guides,  brakes,  springs,  pistons,  valves,  cocks,  and  sluices) ;  machines  for 
moving  weights;  pumps.    (Continued  in  second  term,  No.  128.) 

(106)  Machine  theory  (four  hours).  Living  motors;  steam  engines;  counterpoises 
and  fly  wheels;  regulators;  elements  of  mechanical  theory  of  heat;  steam  heat; 
steam  boilers;  vertical  water  wheels  and  turbines;  measurement  of  moving  forces; 
blowing  machines.     (Continued  in  second  term,  No.  129.) 

For  Department  A. 

(107)  Machine  construction  (twelve  hours).  Plans  of  machine  parts  and  machines. 
(Continued  in  second  term,  No.  130.) 
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For  Department  B. 

(108)  Physics  (two  lioars).  Illustration  and  practical  experience  of  the  inetiiodB 
used  in  physical  determination ;  determination  of  specific  gravity  of  bodies  in  all 
three  states  of  aggregation,  noting  correction  for  temperature ;  polarization  of  sugar; 
determination  of  specific  heat  and  other  physical  operations  x>erformed  by  chemical 
means. 

(109)  Technical  chemistry  (two  hours).  Consideration  of  manufacture  of  inor- 
ganic commercial  products  continued  and  organic  begun.  (Continued  in  second 
term,  No.  131.) 

(110)  Practical  chemical  work  in  the  laboratory  (sixteen  hours).  As  in  second 
course,  but  in  work  selected  with  regard  to  the  future  vocation  of  the  student. 
(Continued  in  second  term,  No.  132.) 

(111)  Machine  drawing  (two  hours).  Continuation  of  instruction  in  second  coarse. 
(Continued  in  summer  term,  No.  133.) 

(112)  Instruction  in  machinery  (four  hours).  Most  important  machine  elementa 
for  strength  and  for  transmission,  alteration,  and  regulation  of  motion ;  motors  in 
common  use;  the  most  important  working  machines,  with  special  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  chemical  technique.     (Continued  in  summer  term,  No.  134.) 

For  Department  C 

(113)  History  of  molding  and  painting  (one  hour). 

(114)  Building  laws  (one  hour).  Consultation  and  explanation  of  police  regula- 
tions on  building  (Saxon  building  ordinance  in  law  of  February  27,  1869);  local 
building  ordinances,  regulations  concerning  fire  insurance,  etc. 

(115)  Heating  and  ventilation  (two  hours').  Essentials  of  heating,  flieli  in  gen- 
eral, fire  space,  heat  space,  chimneys,  local  heating,  determination  of  heating  surface, 
central  heating;  air,  its  contamination,  dampness,  velocity;  influence  of  outer  air  on 
ventilating  appliances;  natural  and  artificial  ventilation;  dimensions  of  ventilating 
flues. 

(116)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours).  Designs  of  ornaments  for  special  objects 
or  rooms  or  of  entire  ornamental  objects,  making  use  of  pattern  sheets  and  models. 

(117)  Interior  decoration  (four  hours).  Designs  of  wall,  floor,  and  ceiling  decora- 
tions in  wood,  stucco,  etc.,  based  on  the  Renaissance  and  later  styles  of  building;  in 
conclusion  of  instruction  in  designiug,  No.  88. 

(118)  Cost  estimates  (two  hours).  Finding  average  price  for  mason  and  carpenter 
work,  etc. ;  preparing  estimates  of  cost  for  a  given  plan ;  preparing  approximate 
estimates;  estimating  value  of  buildings;  formalities  necessary  in  building  con- 
tracts, etc. 

(119)  Designing  (fourteen  hours).  Continuation  of  No.  88,  with  application  of 
perspective. 

(120)  Machine  building  (two  hours).  Lifting  apparatus;  raising  by  hand  and  by 
steam  power;  hand  rams  and  steam  rams;  pumps;  steam  boilers;  stationary  engines; 
locomotives ;  water  wheels  and  turbines. 

(121)  Street  construction  and  waterworks  (two  hours).  Study  of  construction  of 
the  city  streets,  lengthwise  and  cross  profile ;  elements  of  earth  construction,  drain- 
age, tools  and  machines,  different  methods  of  street  construction,  study  of  reservoir 
construction,  strengthening  of  banks;  foundations;  waterworks  dam  building; 
water  supply  of  city,  etc.  The  instruction  is  limited  to  consideration  of  general 
fundamental  principles,  without  going  into  special  details. 

For  Department  E, 

(122)  Special  electro- technique  (four  hours).  Continuationof  No.  93;  continuous- 
current  machines  and  accumulators ;  alternating-current  machines  and  transforma- 
tors;  electric  lighting  and  transmission  of  p^wer;  the  most  important  points  of 
electro-chemistry. 
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(123)  Practical  work  in  tho  laboratory  (eight  hours).  Coutinnation  of  No.  94; 
measaromonts  of  electric  apparatus;  testing  lightning  rods;  meosaremeut  of  con- 
tinnous-current  machines  and  plants ;  working  moasnrements ;  provisional  installa- 
tion of  plants^  using  the  materials  at  hand  and  practice  in  their  use. 

§£CO>'D  (SUMMKB)   TERM. 

For  Departments  A,  B,  and  E,  divided  as  above. 

(1^)  German  language  and  history  of  literature  (two  hours).  Practice  in  speak- 
ing; special  stady  of  the  history  of  literature  from  Lessing  on. 

(125)  Political  economy  (four  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  100. 

For  Departments  A  and  B  together. 

(126)  Mechanical  technology  (four  hours).  Peculiarities  of  fibrous  materials,  espe- 
cially cotton,  flax,  wool,  and  sUk ;  their  spinning  and  weaving ;  paper  manufacturing. 

For  Departments  A  and  E. 

(127)  Mathematics  (four  hoars).     Continuation  of  No.  103. 

(128)  Machine  building  (four  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  105. 

(129)  Machine  theory  (four  hours).     Continuation  of  No.  106. 

For  Department  A. 

(130)  Machine  constructiou  (twelve  hours).     Continuation  of  No.  107. 

For  Department  B. 

(131)  Technical  chemistry  (four  hours).     Continuation  of  No.  109. 

(132)  Practical  chemical  work  in  the  laboratory  (sixteen  hours).  Continuation  of 
No.  110. 

(133)  Machine  drawing  (four  hours).     Continuation  of  No.  111. 

(131)  Instruction  in  machinery  (two  hours).     Continuation  of  No.  112. 

For  Department  E, 

(135)  Designing  electric  apparatus  (four  hours).  Designs  and  calculations  for 
machines  and  simple  apparatus;  fitting  and  working  of  electric  centers. 

(136)  Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  (sixteen  hours).     Continuation  of  No.  123. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  THIRD  COURSE. 

(137)  French  (two  hours).  Syntactical  exercises  from  Plotz;  dictation  on  history 
of  French  literature ;  conversation. 

(138)  English  (two  hours).  Continuation  and  finishing  of  the  grammar  and  prao- 
ticein  translating  German  compositions  into  English;  reading  some  classic  author; 
dictation ;  conversation. 

(139)  First  aid  for  the  injured  (double  hours  in  summer  term).  Skeleton ;  muscles, 
nerves,  and  principal  organs  of  the  human  body ;  circulation  of  the  blood ;  breath- 
ing; contusions,  wounds,  bleeding,  broken  bones,  dislocations,  sprains;  saving  from 
burning  and  from  drowning;  treatment  in  cases  of  drowning,  freezing,  and  suffoca- 
tion, lightning  stroke,  poisoning,  partial  burning;  transportation  of  accident  cases; 
practice  in  using  folded  and  unfolded  triangular  cloths,  roll  bandages,  and  splints  in 
stopping  bleeding ;  ai^tificial  breathing  as  a  means  of  restoring  those  apparently  dead; 
removing  the  wounded. 

To  students  in  tho  third  course  and  in  tho  second  term  of  the  second  course  of  the 
building  department  is  given,  also,  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruo- 
tion  in  the  following  departments  of  the  Werkmeisterschule : 

Mill  building  (two  hours  in  winter  term).  Characteristic  of  different  systems  of 
cutting  mills ;  their  return  for  power  expended ;  fitting  of  oil  mills  with  special 
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t^gard  to  hydranlio  presses  and  pamps ;  milling  processes ;  the  most  important  of  the 
preparatory  and  aaxiliary  machines  used  in  iloar  making. 

Waterworks  constmotton  (two  hours  in  summer  term).  Obtaining  and  storing 
water;  cisterns;  improvement  of  springs ;  sinking  ordinary  and  artesian  wells;  puri- 
fying river  water;  water  pipes;  reservoirs;  characteristics  of  different  systems  of 
pumps ;  calculation  of  their  capacity  and  their  necessary  use  in  mechanical  work. 

Machine-tool  building  (two  hours  in  summer  and  winter  term).  Description  and 
calculation  of  machine  tools  for  working  metal  and  wood,  especially  lathes,  boring 
and  cutting  machines,  planing  and  grooving  machines,  screw-cutting  machines; 
illustration  of  working  of  these  tools;  carving  and  edge  tools;  use  of  power; 
ascertaining  motion  of  principal  and  supplementary,  direct,  and  transmitted  motion; 
reference  to  constructive  forms  and  peculiarities  of  machine  tools ;  study  of  details. 

Brewery  mechanics  (two  hours  in  summer  term).  General  view  of  preparation  of 
beer  from  grain ;  materials  used  in  making  beer,  their  qualities  so  iar  as  important  to 
the  brewer,  and  the  machines  and  buildings  used  in  their  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion; preparation  of  malt ;  cleaning  and  sorting  the  grain ;  soaking;  setting  on  the 
malt  floor;  mechanical  setting  apparatus;  malt  kilns  and  their  management  in  pro- 
paring  different  kinds  of  malt;  marks  and  qualities  of  a  good  malt;  its  cleaning  and 
preservation ;  browing  with  wort  and  the  maehinery  employed;  malt  presses,  mash 
machines,  clarifying  apparatus;  brewing  pans  and  the  necessary  mason  work;  pomp 
and  piping ;  hop  strainers ;  hop  presses ;  boiling-house  arrangement ;  cooling  appa- 
ratus. 

Distillery  machines  (two  hours  in  winter  term).  Alcohol  and  the  characteristics 
most  important  to  the  understanding  of  the  distilling  processes;  general  view  of  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  and  the  materials  used;  potatoes  and  their  characteristics; 
producing  of  the  mash  machines  for  washing;  the  older  machines  for  boiling,  clean- 
ing^ and  mashing  potatoes;  description,  working,  and  use  of  the  newer  mashing 
apparatus;  preparation  of  distilling  malt  and  its  difference  Arom  brewing  malt; 
thinning  and  cooling  of  mash;  cooling  apparatus;  description  of  fermentation  and 
preparation  of  yeast  and  the  space  and  apparatus  used;  building,  working,  and  use 
of  the  distillery  apparatus. 

Paper  manufacture  (two  hours  in  summer  term).  Historical;  range  of  modem 
papers ;  kinds ;  raw  materials  and  auxiliary  materials. 

Half-material  manufacture.  Cutters,  dusters,  boilers^  engines,  defibrers,  refiners, 
sorters,  soda  process  for  production  of  straw  and  esparto  materials ;  soda  sulphate 
and  sulphite  process  for  wood  pulp,  with  the  proper  machinery ;  bleaching  with 
chlorine  gas  and  chloride  of  lime;  the  proper  machines  and  fittings;  whole-material 
manufacture;  engines,  refiners,  crushing  mills,  new  German  apparatus  (circular 
stamp  work) ;  mixing,  sizing,  and  dyeing ;  engine  mixing ;  application  of  colors ; 
hand  paper  machines ;  air  drying ;  long-sieve  and  round-sieve  paper  machines ;  damp- 
ening, glazing,  cutting,  and  rolling  with  the  proper  machinery ;  sorting,  numbering, 
and  packing;  packing  presses. 

Fire  extinguishing  (two  hours  in  winter  term).  Natural  and  artificial  extinguish- 
ing agents;  water  presses  and  hydrants;  the  outfit,  wagon,  pails,  hose,  engines,  and 
their  auxiliaries,  ladders,  etc.;  demolishing  tools;  the  service;  giving  the  alarm; 
lighting;  tactics  for  large,  medium,  and  small  fires;  rescue  apparatus;  rescue  bags, 
live- saving  nets,  lines,  etc. 

General  electro-techntqne,  exclusive  of  telegraph  (three  hours  in  winter  term). 
Brief  review  of  instruction  in  electricity  and  magnetism ;  fittings,  manner  of  work- 
ing, use,  and  trial  of  dynamo-electric  machines;  electric  lighting  and  transmission 
of  x>owcr;  accumulators. 

Spinning  (four  hours  in  winter  term).  Peculiarities  of  the  different  spun  fibers 
and  the  consequent  variations  in  the  preparative  and  spinning  process ;  individual 
machines,  considering  the  principal  points  of  the  less  easily  understood  mechanism; 
calculation  of  loss  of  power  and  capacity  (using  gauge  bar) ;  elementary  theory  of 
the  flyer. 
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Weaving  (four  hours  in  summer  term).  Classification  of  woven  goods ;  tho  simple 
handloom  and  its  parts;  the  beginning  and  finishing  iirooess;  coupers,  dobby  or 
treadle  machines;  Jacqnard  machines;  figuring  and  lancing;  double- woven  goods; 
velvet,  chenille,  preparation  for  weaving,  spooling,  shearing,  dressing,  the  mark, 
etc.;  mechanical  preparation  with  tho  necessary  machinery;  mechanical  looms, 
arrangement,  frames,  motive  mechanism,  the  mechanism  for  weaving  of  presses, 
guards,  and  harness;  safety  appliances;  ketten  and  cloth  beam  regulations;  treadle 
machines;  drop- box  lathes. 

Mechanics  of  finishing  processes  (two  hours  in  summer  term).  Description  of  the 
apparatus  and  machinery  necessary  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  process  in  weaving, 
especially  washing,  drying,  wringing,  strengthening,  steaming,  sprinkling,  smooth- 
ing and  polishing,  fulling,  roughing,  shearing,  etc.,  in  difibrent  kinds  of  weaving. 

Hosiery  knitting  (two  hours  in  summer  and  winter  term).  Hand  knitting,  meshing 
of  plain  goods,  necessary  tools ;  kiuds  of  hand  frames ;  frame  numbers  and  yam  num- 
bers; meshing  of  plain  and  ribbed  goods  in  hand  frames;  knit  goods  varieties  (plain 
and  ribbed);  mechanical  knitting  (plain  knitters,  round  and  flat);  ribbed  knitters; 
knitting  machines;  shaping  and  finishing  knit  goods. 

Finally,  the  students  in  the  advanced  classes  of  the  building  department  may  be 
allowed  to  attend  tho  ''selected  lectures  on  particular  chapters  of  political  econ- 
omy "  assigned  for  the  Werkmeisterschnle,  and  also  the  instruction  in  modeling 
included  in  the  course  of  the  Gewerbzeichnenschule  (school  of  mechanical  drawing). 

The  course  in  the  Gewerbschulo  includes  many  branches  also  taken  up  in  the  other 
schools  of  the  Staatslehraastalten,  but  the  instruction  is  adapted  to  a  different  class 
of  students,  being  more  general  and  theoretical  and  broader  in  its  scope,  since  the 
other  schools  take  only  so  much  of  any  science  as  applies  to  the  special  branch  of 
technique  studied  in  that  department.  The  purpose  of  the  schools  of  dyeing,  build- 
ing, etc.,  is  to  fit  the  students  for  skilled  work  in  tho  trade,  while  the  Gewerbschulo 
aims  to  produce  experts  in  the  various  departments  of  technology.  There  were  337 
students  enrolled  in  1B91,  of  whom  163  were  natives  of  Saxony,  139  natives  of  other 
parts  of  Germany,  and  35  foreigners,  divided  as  follows :  Aostria,  5;  Italy,  2;  England, 
2;  Bnssia,  5;  Switzerland,  1;  the  Netherlands,  2;  Ronmania,  3;  America^  5. 

2.  BuiLDBBs'  School. 
The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  as  follows : 

FIl&ST  (WINTER)  TXRM. 

(1)  General  building  instruction  (four  hours).  Consideration  of  the  various  parts 
and  requisites  of  buildings  in  general;  plans;  arrangement  and  fittings  of  buildings 
of  different  designs  (dwellings,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  buildings) ;  foun- 
dations. 

(2)  Elements  of  theory  of  form  and  architectural  drawing  (six  hours).  Joints  and 
cornices,  windows  and  doors;  pillar  arrangements,  etc.;  drawing  practice,  with 
lectures  interspersed.    (Continued  in  second  term.) 

(3)  Free-hand  drawing  (six  hours).  Training  eye  and  hand  to  comprehend  and 
reproduce  surface  and  relief  ornamentation  in  clear  outline  from  drawings  and  plas- 
ter models;  practice  in  sketching  and  drawing  from  memory;  drawing  from  plaster 
models  wiUi  different  shadings;  designing  ornaments.  (Continued  in  second,  third, 
and  fourth  terms.) 

(4)  Arithmetic  (five  hours).  The  four  ground  principles,  with  general  and  special 
application;  potentials  with  integral  exponents;  extraction  of  square  and  cube 
roots;  equations  of  first  degree  with  one  and  with  more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

(5)  Ofeometry  (five  hours).  The  most  important  sections  are  oongments ;  equality 
and  likeness  of  plane  figures  bounded  by  straight  lines;  theory  of  circles;  determina- 
tion of  contents  of  plane  surfaces ;  the  most  imi>ortant  sections  of  solid  geometry, 
especially  finding  superficial  area  and  contents  of  bodies. 
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(6)  Theory  of  projection  in  connection  with  practice  (eight  honrs).  General 
fandamcntal  principlea  of  projection;  projection  of  lines^  surfaces,  and  bodies;  cut- 
ting and  penetration  of  bodies;  shading;  axonometric  projection;  practice  in 
India  ink. 

(7)  German  language  (four  hours).  Most  important  points  in  theory  of  words  and 
composition;  practice  in  oral  and  written  expression,  with  special  attention  to 
spelling. 

SECOND   TERM. 

(8)  stone  construction  (four  hours).  Materials;  building  with  brick  and  hewn 
stone;  stone  construction  of  halls,  etc.,  and  their  appnrtenanoes  (walls,  pillars, 
window  and  door  scaffolding,  stone  cornices,  supports, etc.);  stone-arch  construc- 
tions, tunnels,  etc.,  including  simple  stone  bridges;  stonecntting;  stairs  of  hewn 
stone,  brick  and  cement;  stone  and  plaster  floors.    (Continued  in  third  term.) 

(9)  Wood  construction  (four  honrs).  Materials;  simple  wood  constmction ;  floors, 
paneled  walls  (timbered  and  ceiled),  ceilings,  etc. ;  rafters,  upper  and  lower  beams, 
branch  sleepers,  g^ate  sleepers,  truss  and  strut  frames,  etc. ;  form  and  constmction  of 
roofs,  including  roof  coverings;  stairs,  doors  and  windows;  building  and  arch  scaf- 
foldings.   (Continued  in  third  term.) 

(10)  Building  laws  (one  hour).  Reference  to  and  explanation  of  police  building 
regulations;  local  building  ordinances;  regulations  concerning  fire  precautions. 

(11)  Elements  of  theory  of  form  and  architectural  drawing  (four  honrs).  Like 
first  term,  No.  2. 

(12)  Designing  (five  hours).  Beginning  of  designing  through  completion  of  given 
sketches.  Designs  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  buildings,  common  dwelling 
houses,  etc. ;  preparation  of  working  drawings.  (Continued  in  third  and  fourth 
terms.) 

(13)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours).    Like  first  term. 

(14)  Perspective  (two  hours).    General  ground  principles  of  perspective. 

(15)  Mathematics  (four  hours).  Review  of  equations  of  the  first  degree;  quad- 
ratic equations;  exercises. 

(16)  Physics  (fourteen  hours).  General  characteristics  and  states  of  aggregation 
of  bodies,  with  special  reference  to  liquid  and  gaseous;  most  important  points  in 
theory  of  sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism;  some  of  the  important  chemical 
experiments.     (Continued  in  third  term.) 

(17)  German  language  (four  honrs).  Continuation  of  exercises;  business  papers 
and  introduction  to  preparation  of  more  extended  compositions. 

THIRD  TERM. 

(18)  stone  construction  (three  hours).    Like  second  term. 

(19)  Wood  construction  (three  hours).    Like  second  term. 

(20)  Designing  (twelve  hours).    Like  second  term. 

(21)  Firing,  heating,  and  ventllatiug  apparatus  (three  hours).  Firing  apparatus 
in  general;  heating  apparatus,  cooking  stoves,  etc. ;  firing  apparatus  (for  boilers); 
the  different  systems  of  central  heating  and  ventilation. 

(22)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours).    Like  first  term. 

(23)  Mathematics  (four  hours).    Trigonometry;  exercises. 
(21)  Physics  (two  hours).    Like  second  term. 

(25)  Mechanics  (four  hours).  General  principles;  motion,  force,  mass,  work;  exer- 
cises; combination  and  decomposition  of  forces;  center  of  gravity;  stability; 
strength;  the  most  important  building  machines;  principal  points  of  hydrostatics. 
(Continued  in  fourth  term.) 

(26)  Field  surveying,  leveling,  and  drawing  plans  (three  hours).  Surveying  build- 
ing sites  and  small  groups  of  buildings  with  chain  and  transit;  leveling;  drawing 
ground  plans. 

(27)  German  language  (two  hours).  Continuation  of  exercises;  brief  survey  of 
principal  characteristics  of  German  literature. 
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FOURTH  TERM. 

(28)  Iron  conatmction  (four  hotirs).  Materials;  joining  of  iron;  constructional 
parts;  single  and  compound  beams ;  construction  of  ceilings  and  thoir  beams ;  pillars 
and  supports;'  roofs,  also  in  conjunction  with  wood;  stairs. 

(29)  Designing  for  building  construction  (three  hours). 

(30)  Building  estimates  (three  hours).  Contents  and  arrangement  of  estimates; 
preparing  working  estimates  for  materials  and  work ;  exercises  in  estimating. 

(31)  History  of  building  (two  hours).  Development  of  the  different  styles  of 
building  and  illustration  of  thoir  principal  and  peculiar  forms  of  architecture  and 
ornament. 

(32)  Designing  (sixteen  hours).    Like  second  term. 

(33)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours).    LikeJlrst  term. 

(34)  Perspective  (two  hours).    Exercises  in  perspective  drawing. 

(35)  Mechanics  (four  hours).    Liko  third  term. 

(36)  Bookkeeping  (two  hours).  Simple  bookkeeping,  with  special  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  the  building  trade. 

Students  in  fourth  term  are  admitted  to  the  instruction  in  lire  extinguishing  of  the 
Werkmoisterschule. 

3.  School  for  Master  Workmen. 

This  school  has  three  departm^ts — A,  C,  and  D— of  which  A  and  C  (mechanical 
technique)  offer  to  those  intending  to  become  machine  builders,  masters,  and  super- 
intendents in  machine  factories,  spinning  or  weaving  establishments,  or  paper  facto- 
ries, and  to  millwrights,  well  contractors,  etc.,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
necessary  theoretical  preparation ;  and  department  D  (electro-technique)  offers  the 
same  to  overseers  of  electric  plants. 

The  course  in  mechanical  technique  (Departments  A  and  C)  covers  three  terms 
( Holbj ahre) .  Department  D  has,  besides,  a  fourth  term  devoted  exclusively  to  electro- 
technique.  In  this  comparatively  brief  space  of  time  the  students  can  acquire  only 
tho  knowledge  and  practice  essential  for  their  special  department  of  work.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  school  to  give  a  comprehensive  scientific  education. 

Departments  A  and  C  begin  at  Easter  and  at  Michaelmas  of  each  year;  Depart- 
ment D  begins  its  special  instruction  only  at  Michaelmas.  Entrance  to  this  school 
is  subject  to  the  following  conditions :  Candidates  must  be  at  least  17  years  old  and 
vaccinated,  must  have  tho  necessary  preparation,  and  must  have  at  least  three 
years'  experience  in  their  trade;  minors  must  have  tho  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians. 

For  intending  machine  builders,  work  in  an  ordinary  blacksmith's  shop  or  in  the 
drawing  department  of  a  machine  shop  will  bo  counted,  but  it  is  urgently  recom- 
mended that  the  preparatory  work  be  in  a  machine  shop  of  middle  size.  For  electri- 
cians practice  in  a  mechanical  workshop,  in  telegraph  building,  or  electro-technical 
factory  will  servo  as  preparation. 

Those  entering  must  at  least  readily  write,  compose  in  simple  German,  and  be  able 
to  perform  easy  calculations,  both  with  common  and  decimal  fractions.  In  these 
branches  an  examination  is  held  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  term.  For 
entrance  into  a  higher  class  is  required,  iu  addition,  knowlectge  and  practice  equiva- 
lent to  that  gained  by  the  rest  of  the  students  in  that  class.  For  such  entrance  a 
further  examination  is  required,  which  is  free  if  taken  at  the  time  of  the  other  exam- 
inations, but  costs  5  marks  if  taken  after  the  term  has  begun. 

Application  for  admission  must  bo  made  to  the  board  of  directors  of  tho  Tech- 
nische  Staatslehranstalten,  orally  or  in  writing,  for  the  Easter  term  not  later  than 
Palm  Sunday;  for  tho  Michaelmas  term  not  later  than  September  15.  At  least  a 
week  before  the  examinations  for  entrance  the  following  must  be  presented :  The 
officially  sealed  or  stamped  birth  certificate,  vaccination  certificate,  school  certifi- 
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cates,  and  certificates  of  all  practical  experience.  Minors  must  have  the  written 
permission  of  parents  or  guardians. 

All  students  are  alike  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  school  and  are  responsible  to  the 
director  for  deportment  and  for  preparation  of  assigned  work.  At  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  a  report  of  standing  and  deportment  is  sent  to  parents  or  guardians.  A 
mark  of  less  than  3  excludes  from  passing  to  the  next  higher  class.  Any  student 
failing  twice  to  pass  must  leave  the  school.  Students  leaving  before  the  completion 
of  the  course  receive  a  testimonial  showing  how  long  they  have  been  members  of  tho 
school,  their  deportment  and  their  progress. 

The  tuition  fee  is  30  marks  for  each  term,  payable  in  advance  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas.  Tuition  paid  is  under  no  circumstances  returned.  Indigent  and 
worthy  students  who  have  attended  the  school  at  least  one  term  may,  in  special 
cases,  be  aided  through  scholarships,  for  that  purpose,  and  the  tuition  may  also  be 
remitted.  Applicants  for  remission  of  tuition  or  aid  must  produce  testimonials  of 
their  need  to  tho  board  of  directors  before  the  beginning  of  the  term.  The  expense 
for  books,  writing  and  drawing  materials,  etc.,  is  about  30  marks  a  year.  The 
directors  will  advise  tho  students  of  families  where  they  can  obtain  board  and 
lodging,  of  which  the  necessary  cost  is  from  600  to  800  marks  a  year. 

Students  at  the  Werkmeisterschule  are  as  a  rule  excused  from  military  service 
during  the  course  upon  application  to  the  proper  authorities.  With  this  school  are 
united  the  Farberschule  and  the  Fachschule  fUr  Seifensieder.  The  courses  in  these 
latter  schools  begin  only  at  Michaelmas  of  each  year. 

COURSE  OF   STUDY. 
FIB8T  TBBX. 

For  Departments  A  and  D — Mechanical  and  electrical  technique  (winter). 

(1)  Arithmetic  (six  hours).  The  four  ground  principles,  with  ordinary  numbers 
and  letters;  common  and  decimal  fractions;  proportion;  theory  of  potentials  and 
roots;  solving  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  and  with  more  than  one 
unknown  quantity,  and  quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity,  with 
applications. 

(2)  Geometry  (six  hours).  The  most  important  general  characteristics  of  figures 
bounded  by  straight  lines;  theory  of  congruents ;  equality  and  resemblance;  calcu- 
lation of  surfaces;  principal  characteristic  of  circles  and  of  allied  angular  figures; 
calculation  of  circumference  and  area  of  a  circle  and  of  its  dimensions;  the  most 
important  propositions  of  solid  geometry,  with  special  attention  to  calculation  of 
all  tho  contents  of  bodies. 

(3)  Physics  (four  hours) .  General  characteristics  of  bodies ;  equilibrium  of  liquids 
and  gaseous  bodies;  heat;  elements  of  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  burning 
processes.     (Continued  in  second  term,  No.  14.) 

(4)  Geometrical  drawing  and  projection  (eight  hours).  Construction  of  plane 
figures  bounded  by  straight  and  curved  lines;  perpendicular  projection  of  points, 
lines,  surfaces,  and  bodies;  exercises;  revolution;  unrolling;  sections;  penetration; 
shading;  practice  in  India  ink. 

(5)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours).  Training  the  eye  and  hand  to  comprehend 
and  reproduce  simple  bodies  and  ornaments  in  clear  outline,  partly  from  drawings 
and  partly  from  plaster  models.    (Continued  in  No.  18.) 

(6)  German  language  (four  hours).  Exercise  of  the  students  in  the  oral  and  writ- 
ten expression  of  ideas  by  composition  and  extempore  speaking,  with  following  dis- 
cussion ;  the  most  important  parts  of  grammar. 

For  Department  C — Mechanical  technique  {summer), 
C7-12)  Same  as  Nos.  1-6. 
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8ECOXD  TKIUI. 

FcT  Departments  A  and  D — Meckanieal  and  electrical  tsohniquc  {eummer), 

(13)  Mathematics  and  ineclianics  (eight  honro).  Logarithms;  elements  of  plane 
trigonometry;  theory  of  cnrres  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
mechanics;  theory  of  equilibrium  and  movement  of  material  points  and  rigid 
'bodies,  frictional  resistance,  rigidity — all  treated  in  an  elementary  way  and  limited 
to  the  points  especially  necessary  in  the  technical  application,  paying  special 
attention  to  graphical  methods. 

(14)  Physics  (two  hours).    Continued  from  first  term,  No.  3. 

(15)  Machine  theory  (two  hours).  Machine  elements  and  organism,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  geometrical  knowledge  or  the  application  of  theoretical  mechanics  is 
required  only  to  a  limited  degree;  bases;  couplings;  cogs;  belts;  engine  driving. 

(16)  Mechanical  technology  (four  hours).  Working  of  metals,  particularly  of 
iron,  and  of  wood. 

(17)  Machine  drawing  (eight  hours).  Preparation  of  drawings,  especially  of 
working  drawings,  of  simple  machine  parts,  bases,  coupling,  wheels,  belt  shears, 
pistons,  packing  boxes,  windlasses,  connecting  heads,  crossheads,  valves,  etc. 

(18)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  5. 

(19)  German  language  (four  hours).  Practice,  particularly  in  business  papers, 
writings,  easy  negotiations,  etc. ;  practice  in  extempore  sjieaking,  together  with  tak- 
ing notes ;  the  most  important  sections  of  the  history  of  German  literature. 

(20)  Field  and  water  surveying  (four  hours).  Description,  trial,  and  application 
of  the  simplest  surveying  instruments;  surveying  real  estate;  calculation  of  areas; 
leveling  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces;  water  surveying  through  gauging  floats  and 
overflow. 

For  Department  D — Electrical  teclinique  {summer  term), 

(21)  Electricity  (two  hours).  Elements  of  frl'ctional  electricity ;  galvanism ;  mag- 
netism and  electro-magnetism. 

For  Department  C — Mechanical  technique  {winter  term), 

(22-28)  Same  as  Nos.  13-19. 

TRIAD  TEBSf. 

For  Departments  A  and  D — Mechanical  and  electrical  technique  {winter), 

(29)  Mechanics  (four  hours).  Continuation  of  theory  of  rigidity;  theory  of 
rigidity  and  motion  of  liquid  and  gaseous  bodies,  so  fiir  as  necessary  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  machine  theory. 

(SO)  Machine  theory  (six  hours).  Continuation  of  the  like  instruction  in  second 
term;  screws;  rivets;  pins;  shafts;  belt  and  rope  sheaves ;  wheels ;  also  lifting  tools 
and  power  machines.    (All  instruction  elementary. ) 

(31)  Machine  drawing  (eight  hours).  Designing  machine  parts  and  simple 
machines;  preparing  of  the  proper  working  drawings.  (Reference  is  had  so  far  as 
possible  to  the  future  work  of  the  student.) 

(32)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours).  Making  drawings,  with  shading,  from 
plaster  models. 

(33)  German  language  (two  hours). 

(34)  Business  bookkeeping  (two  hours).  Exercises  in  preparation  of  the  neces- 
sary books^  so  that  they  form  a  complete  set  and  show  at  once  the  profit  or  loss; 
instruction  in  the  most  necessary  characteristics  of  exchange,  with  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  general  commercial  law;  the  German  exchange  ordinances  and  the 
credit  ordinance  of  the  German  Empire. 

(35)  Building,  including  drawing  (four  hours).  Building;  wall  construction; 
inclosing  of  rooms;  vaulted  arches  and  their  constmcUon;  door  and  window  open- 
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logs ;  stouo  ceiling ;  simple  arches ;  chimneys ;  wood  construction  (beams,  sleepers, 
etc.,  their  supports);  roofs  with  and  without  supporting  timbers,  with  truss  and 
strut  frames,  etc. ;  roof  covering;  stairs;  building  site;  foundations;  drawings  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  including  small  buildiugs,  from  given  plans  and  original. 

For  Department  D — Electrical  technique  (winter), 

(36)  General  electro- technique  (three  hours).  Brief  review  of  theory  of  electricity 
and  magnetism;  fitting  up,  manner  of  working,  application,  and  inspection  of 
dynamo-electric  machines;  electric  lighting  and  transmission  of  power;  accumu- 
lators. 

(37)  Telegraphy  and  telephony  (two  hours).  Detailed  treatment  of  house  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  plants ;  most  important  of  the  various  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones.    (Continued  in  fourth  term,  No  46.) 

For  Department  C — Mechanical  technique  (summer). 

(38-44)  Same  as  Nos.  29-35. 

(45)  Same  as  No.  20. 

FOURTH  TEBM. 

For  Department  D — Electrical  teehnique  (summer), 

(46)  Telegraphy  and  telephony  (two  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  37. 

(47)  Special  electro-technique  (four  hours).  Most  important  of  electro-technical 
measuring  instruments  and  methods ;  continuous-current  machines ;  outfit  and  work- 
ing of  simple  electric -lighting  plants. 

(48)  Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  (sixteen  hours).  Measuring  of  strength  of 
currents;  resistance  and  tension  of  conductors;  testing  and  gauging  technical 
measuring  instruments;  testing  electro-technical  conduction  apparatus ;  regulating 
arc  lamps;  simple  measurements  on  dynamos  and  accumulators  and  on  such  power- 
ful-current plants  as  are  available. 

Students  in  second,  third,  and  fourth  terms  are  also  given  the  same  opportunity  for 
instruction  in  special  branches  as  in  the  third  course  of  the  Gewerbschule. 

4.  School  for  Millers. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  as  follows : 

FIRST  TERM. 

(1)  Milling  in  general  (four  hours).  Practical  part— the  systems  of  measures, 
weights,  and  standards  in  the  other  countries  most  important  to  the  trade;  estimates 
of  price  according  to  quality  of  grain;  statistics  of  granaries  and  grain  trade. 
Technical  part  (continued  as  mill-building  in  second  term,  No.  10) — systems  of 
grinding,  with  their  special  arrangement  of  machinery  and  transportation;  trans- 
porting, lifting,  and  weighing  appliances  of  mills;  efi'ectivencss  and  expenditure  of 
power  of  different  milling  apparatus;  machines  for  cleaning  the  grain,  etc. ;  fanning, 
hulling  and  brush  machines,  etc. 

(2)  History  of  milling  products  in  nature  (two  hours).  Treatment  of  the  elements 
and  chemical  treatment  most  important  to  plant  life;  analysis  of  grains,  microscopic 
examination  of  their  structure ;  flour,  dough-making  and  baking  processes ;  deter- 
mination of  gluten  and  flour  inspection. 

(3)  Mathematics  and  mechanics  (eight  hours).  Logarithms;  elements  of  plane 
trigonometry;  theory  of  curves  so  far  as  necessary  to  understanding  of  mechanics; 
theory  of  equilibrium  and  motion  of  material  points  and  of  rigid  bodies;  frictional 
resistance;  strength.  (Treatment  elementary  and  limited  by  the  demand  of  the 
practical  application.) 

(4)  Physics  (four  hours).    Theory  of  heat. 

(5)  Machine  theory.     (Same  as  Werkmeisterschnle,  No.  9.) 
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(6)  Machine  drawing  (eiglit  hours).  Preparation  of  -working  drawings  of  simple 
transporting  and  milling  machine  parts. 

(7)  Free-hand  drawing  (two  hoars). 

(8)  German  langaago  (four  hours).  Exercise  in  preparation  of  business  papers; 
technological  descriptions,  etc. ;  exercise  in  extempore  speaking,  with  taking  notes; 
most  important  sections  of  history  of  German  literature. 

(9)  Field  and  water  snryeying  (four  hours).  Handling  of  the  simplest  surveying 
instruments  for  laying  out  mill  pits,  mill  ponds,  etc.;  leveling;  water  surveying 
through  gauges,  floats,  etc. 

SECOND  TKRM. 

(10)  Mill  building  (four  hours).  Pulverizing  machines,  cylinders,  swing  mills, 
millstones;  setting  iip,  adjusting,  and  catting  millstones;  grinding  and  rifling 
machines  for  cylinders;  cylinder  sieves,  etc.;  machines  for  cleaning  the  meal,  mix- 
ing and  packing  flour;  transporting  apparatus,  with  reference  to  the  motor  and 
grinding  S3'8tem. 

(11)  Mechanics  (four  hours).  Same  as  Werkmeistcrschule,  No.  15;  also  weirs  and 
mill  pits. 

(12)  Machine  theory  (six  hours).  Continuation  of  No.  5;  valves;  shafts;  toothed 
wheels;  water  wheels;  turbines;  steam  boilers;  steam  engines. 

(13)  Machine  drawing  (eight  hours).  Drawing  from  examples  and  plans  of  dif- 
ferent milling  machinery  and  tools;  designing  water  wheels;  plans  of  mill  apparatus 
from  drawings. 

(14)  Free-hand  drawing  (two  hours).  Continuation  of  No.  7;  making  and  shading 
drawings  from  plaster  models. 

(15)  Building  (one  hour).  Window  openings,  stone  ceilings,  simple  arches;  chim- 
neys, wood  Joining,  sleepers,  beams,  etc.,  and  their  supports;  roofs,  with  their 
supports;  roof  construction  with  truss  and  strut  frames,  etc. ;  stairs;  building  site; 
foundation. 

(16)  Building  drawings  (one  hour).  Drawing  of  small  buildings  f^om  given 
designs  and  original. 

(17)  German  language  (two  hours).    Continuation  of  Xo.  8. 

(18)  Business  bookkeeping  (two  hours).    Points  most  important  to  the  students. 
Students  are  also  admitted  to  certain  departments  of  the  Werkmeistcrschule. 

5.  School  fou  Dyers. 
The  following  is  the  course  of  study  in  this  school : 

FIRST   (WINTER)   TERM. 

(1)  Chemistry  (twelve  hours).  Fundamental  principles ;  most  important  chemical 
elements  and  their  compounds,  with  special  reference  to  those  important  for  prac- 
tical and  laboratory  work ;  introduction  to  organic  chemistry ;  glance  at  the  more 
important  carbon  compounds. 

(2)  Physics  (four  hours).  General  characteristics  of  bodies;  different  states  of 
c^ggi'oga'tion ;  most  important  points  in  theory  of  equilibrium  and  of  movement  of 
solid,  liqaid,  and  gaseous  bodies. 

(3)  Arithmetic  (six  hours).  The  four  ground  principles,  with  ordinary  numbers 
and  letters;  common  and  decimal  fractions;  proportion;  theory  of  potentials  and 
roots;  solving  of  equations  of  first  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity. 

(4)  Geometry  (two  hours).  Most  important  points  of  plane  geometry;  calculation 
of  surface  and  contents. 

(5)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours).  Training  the  eye  and  hand  to  comprehend 
and  reproduce  objects  of  simple  form ;  training  the  taste  for  decoration  and  color 
combination.     (ContiuuedinNo.il.) 

(6)  German  language  (four  hours).  Exercises  in-oral  and  written  expression  of 
ideas  by  compositions  and  extempore  speaking,  with  criticism ;  most  important  points 
of  the  language. 
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SECOND   (SU>IMER)  TEBM. 

(7)  Chemical  tecbuology  (four  hours).  Water,  ita  circulatioii  in  nfttorB  (nin, 
spring,  and  riTer  water),  hard  and  soft  water,  purifying  for  indoBtcial  nae,  etc ;  mate- 
rials used  in  dyeing  and  soap  making,  as  salt,  soda,  potash,  and  cauaiie  alkalies, 
acids,  otc. ;  heating  and  lighting  materials;  firing  apparatus. 

(8)  Technical  chemistry  (two  hours).  Fats;  soaps;  maceration;  thickening  and 
fin ishing  processes.    ( Conti n  ued  in  third  term. ) 

(9)  Practical  chemical  work  in  the  laboratory  (sixteen  hours).  Exercises  in  qual- 
itative analysis;  illustrations  of  preparations;  carrying  out  easy  quantitative  deter- 
minations ;  determination  of  value  of  soda,  potash,  etc. 

(IC)  Physics  (two  hours).    Theory  of  heat;  optics. 

(II)  Free-hand  drawing  (two  hours).    Continuation  of  No.  5. 
,  (12)  German  language  (four  hours).   Preparation  of  business  papers,  technological 
description,  etc. ;  exercise  in  extempore  speaking  and  taking  notes;  most  important 
sections  of  history  of  German  literature. 

THIRD   TERM. 

(13)  Business  bookkeeping  (two  hours).  Practice  in  preparation  of  the  necessary 
business  books,  so  that  they  shall  form  a  complete  set  and  show  at  a  glance  the  profit 
and  loss;  necessary  instruction  in  x>«cn]iaritie8  of  exchange,  with  reference  to  the 
decision  of  the  general  commercial  laws  and  the  exchange. 

(11)  Dye-school  mechanics  of  finishing  process  (two  hours).  Same  as  in  Gewerb- 
schn]e. 

(15)  Technical  chemistry  (six  hours).  Continuation  of  No.  8;  charaoteristtcs; 
illustration  of  and  elements  of  application  of  dyestnffs  and  dyeing  materials;  prep- 
aration of  fibers  and  tissues  for  dyeing  and  pressing;  bleaching  of  cotton,  linen, 
jnte,  wool,  and  silk ;  drying  and  finishing  wool  and  silk ;  application  of  the  dyestuiEB ; 
vat  dyeing;  blue  print;  Turkey -red  dyeing;  alissariue  and  aniline  black  prints,  etc.; 
machines  used  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing;  preparation  of  dyed  and 
printed  wares;  theory  of  dyeing;  preparing  and  working  of  dyeing,  washing,  and 
fulling  water. 

(16)  Practical  chemical  work  in  the  laboratory  (twenty  hours).  Continuation  of 
No.  9;  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis;  testing  and  determining  the  value 
of  soiips,  fats,  etc. ;  practical  work  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  composition  of 
the  most  important  fats  and  soaps,  and  the  other  materials  used  iu  manufacture  of 
pomades,  etc.,  in  conclusion  of  No.  14. 

(17)  Free-hand  drawing  (two  hours).     Continuation  of  No.  11. 

(18)  German  language  (two  hours).     Continuation  of  No.  12. 

ADDITIONAL   ADVANTAGES. 

Students  are  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  in  the  following 
branches  in  the  course  of  the  Werkmeisterschulo  (see  course  of  study): 

(19)  Waterworks  construction  (two  hours  in  summer  term). 

(20)  Electrical  theory  (two  hours). 

(21)  Wealing  (four  hours). 

(22)  Spinning  (four  hours  in  winter  term). 

(23)  Fire  extinguishing  (two  hours). 

(24)  Knitting  (two  hours,  summer  and  winter  term). 

(25)  Electro-technique  (three  hours  in  winter  term). 

(26)  Political  economy  (two  hours).     Selected  lectures  in  summer  term. 

6.  Soap-Makikg  School. 
The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  TERM. 

(1-6)  Same  as  in  the  dye  school  (preceding). 
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SECOXD  TERM. 

(7)  Samo  as  in  dye  scliool. 

(8)  Teclinical  chemistry,  part  1  (two  hours).  Organic  compounds  and  matoriala 
most  important  in  making  of  pomades,  etc.,  and  in  soap  making,  especially  fats  and 
their  ingredients ;  dyes  and  scents  used  in  soap  making. 

(9-13)  Same  as  in  dye  school. 

THIRD  TERM. 

(14)  Technical  chemiairyy  part  1  (sixlioors).  Contuiaation  of  No.  8;  use  of  fats, 
especially  soap  making;  obtaining  and  parifying  the  fats;  their  oharaoteristics ; 
apparatus  and  machinery  necessary  in  making  household  and  toilet  soapa;  different 
kinds  of  soap;  scents  for  toilet  soap;  candle  making;  inapeetion  of  fats  and  soaps. 
-    (15-17)  Same  as  16-18  in  dye  school. 

All  students  in  the  second  and  third  terms  are  allowed  to  arail  themselTos  of  the 
instruction  in  the  following  sabjects  in  the  coaraa  of  the  Werkmeisterschnle : 

(18)  Waterworks  construction  (two  hours  in  summer  term). 

(19)  Electrical  theory  (two  boors). 

(20)  Electro -technique  (three  hours  in  winter  term). 

(21)  Fire  extinguishing  (two  hours). 

(22)  Selected  lectures  on  special  chapters  of  political  economy  (two  hours  in  sum- 
mer term). 

7.  Mechanical  Drawing  School. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Free-hand  drawing  (four  hours  per  week). 

(2)  Geometrical  drawing  (four  hoars  per  week). 

(3)  Projection  (four  hours  per  week). 

(4)  Modeling  (four  hours  per  week). 

Weaving  School. 

This  school,  as  its  name  implies,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  weaving  in  all  its 
branches.  It  was  founded  in  1857.  In  1886  there  were  61  students,  of  whom  39  were 
from  Germany  (16  from  Saxony),  13  from  Austria,  1  from  Italy,  6  from  Russia,  1  from 
Denmark,  and  1  from  the  United  States.  In  1891  there  were  60  students,  of  whom 
43  were  from  Germany  (27  from  Saxony),  9  from  Austria,  and  8  from  Russia. 

There  are  three  scholarships  which  pay  all  foes  for  the  holders,  and  one  fund  by 
which  tuition  may  be  partially  remitted  for  indigent  and  worthy  students.  The 
tuition  is :  For  Germans,  270  marks ;  for  others,  450  marks ;  and  a  charge  of  30  marks 
is  made  for  yarn,  patterns,  etc.  Prizes  are  given  for  progress  and  good  behavior. 
The  school  provides  for  the  use  of  the  students  43  handlooms  and  16  machine  looms, 
with  the  necessary  proparatorj'  looms  and  machinery.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
spinning  and  weaving  materials  and  a  number  of  books  of  drawing  patterns,  besides 
a  library  of  works  and  magazines  on  weaving.  In  1891  the  school  was  visited  and 
the  course  of  instruction  studied  by  a  large  deputation  from  Manchester,  England, 
and  by  a  deputation  from  the  Labor  Bureau  at  Washington. 

The  covrse  covers  one  year  and  is  divided  into  two  terms,  one  beginning  at  Kaster 
and  tho  other  at  Michaelmas. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  follows : 

FIBST  TERM. 

(1)  Lectures  on  weaving  materials  and  on  the  construction  and  system  of  tho  dif- 
ferent handlooms  and  supplementary  weaving  tools  (four  hours  per  week). 

(2)  Analysis  of  materials  for  Dobby  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  Jacquard  looms; 
preparation  of  the  accompanying  pattern  designs  and  calculations,  together  with 
the  necessary  instruction  on  loom  appliances  and  finishing  (sixteen  hours  per  week). 

(3>  Ptactlcal  exercises  in  Dobby  weaving  (eight  hoars). 
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(4)  Theory  of  composition  (t\ro  honrs). 

(5)  Lectures  on  machino  elements  and  motors;  preparation  of  drawing  for  the 
instruction  in  mechanical  weaving  (four  honrs). 

(6)  Instruction  in  sketching  machine  parts  and  free-hand  drawing  (four  hours). 

SECOND  TERM. 

(1)  Lectures  on  machine  looms  and  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  machines  used 
in  mechanical  weaving  (eight  honrs). 

(2)  Practical  exorcises  in  mechanical  weaving  (eight  hours). 

(3)  Theory  of  composition  (two  hours). 

(4)  Analysis  of  Jacquard  goods,  of  velvets,  gauzes,  ribhons,  etc.,  together  with 
the  necessary  instruction  on  loom  appliances  and  finishing  (eight  hours). 

(5)  Lootures  on  coEstruction  and  mechanism  of  the  Jacquard  loom  and  of  other 
complex  loom  appliances  (two  hours). 

(6)  Practical  instruction  in  Jacquard  weaving,  including  velvets,  gauzes,  ribbons, 
etc.  (six  hours). 

(7)  Free-hand  drawing;  arrangement  of  colored  patterns;  introduction  to  design- 
ing (four  houTs). 

LITEttATUKB. 

Bertram,  Fortbilduugschulen  in  Berlin. 

LUders,  Denkschriften  iiber  die  Entwicklnng  der  gewerblichen  Fachschulen  nnd 
dcr  Fortbildungsschulen. 

Statistik  der  landwirthschaftlichen  und  zweckverwandten  Unterrichts-Anstalten 
Prenssens. 

Oesterreichische  Statistik,  Band  XXXYIII,  Heft  4. 

Statistik  des  Unterrichts  u.  Erziehungswesens  Im  Konigreich  WUrtemberg. 

Grob,  Jahrbuch  des  schweizerischen  Schulwesens. 


IV.— RURAL  OR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS  IN  GER^IANY. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  animated  aud  timely  discassion  of  the  question  of  improving  the 
ungraded  schools  of  this  country  suggests  an  inspection  of  such  schools 
in  Germany.  It  was  publicly  asserted  in  The  Forum  (October,  1896) 
that— 

The  American  farmer  of  two  generations  ago  was  a  better  educated  man  than  is 
the  American  farmer  of  to-day.  No  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  calling  him  a 
peasant.  He  did  not  suggest  such  a  thing  in  his  manner  of  life,  poor  though  it  was ; 
nor  yet  in  his  manner  of  thinking,  though  that  may  have  been  narrow.  Let  any 
candid  observer  go  into  a  neighborhood  where  the  land  has  been  tilled  by  the  same 
family  for  generations  and  let  him  find  a  farm  where  there  are  still  three  generations 
upon  it.  He  is  almost  sare  to  find  that  those  of  the  oldest  generations  can  speak, 
write,  and  think  with  more  accuracy  than  the  second  generation,  and  that  the  second 
generation  will  show  more  evidences  of  education  than  the  third.  This  shows 
degeneration,  and  this  degeneration  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  decadence  of  the 
country  public  schools,  which  now  are  really  beneath  discussion,  were  there  not  a 
hope  that  by  telling  of  their  badness  some  interest  might  be  excited,  and  that  through 
this  interest  they  might  be  improved. 

This  assertion  by  John  Gilmer  Speed  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one. 
The  National  Educational  Association  has  recognized  the  necessity  of 
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doing  sometliing  to  improve  the  raral  school,  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  twelve  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  subject. 

People  who  are  acquainted  with  rural  schools  in  Germany  know  that 
the  (liflference  in  results  between  the  urban  and  the  rural  elementary  is 
not  great.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  Empire  it  is  scarcely  noticea- 
ble, because  both  kinds  of  schools  virtually  follow  the  same  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  Government,  and  the  teachers  of  city  and  rural 
schools  virtually  receive  the  same  professional  training.  Graduates  of 
normal  schools  (so  it  was  decreed  recently  in  Prussia)  are  preferably 
employed  in  cities  first,  where,  under  the  leadership  of  experienced 
principals  and  school  inspectors,  they  may  gain  experience  before  they 
are  placed  in  responsible  positions  in  village  schools.  Thus  it  is  s^eu 
that  the  Government  considers  the  rural  schools  of  equal,  if  not  greater, 
value  than  the  city  schools. 

THE  RURAL   SCHOOL  IN  GERMANY. 

In  order  to  present  the  scope  and  work  of  rural  schools  in  Germany, 
the  substance  of  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  HoUkamm,  a  German  teacher,  is 
her6  inserted,  which  was  i>repared  for  Kein's  Encyclopaedisches  Hand- 
buch  der  Paedagogik.* 

(1)  Definition. — The  term  <^  ungraded  schools"  means  those  institu- 
tions in  which  all  children  of  school  age  of  a  school  district  are  seated 
in  one  schoolroom  and  are  taught  by  one  teacher. 

(2)  Name. — This  kind  of  school  is  variously  named:  "Gesamtschule" 
in  Switzerland,  '^one-teacher  school"  in  Bavaria,  "one-class  school" 
in  Prussia,  "ungraded  school"  in  United  States. 

(3)  Varieties. — These  names  indicate  the  two  chief  varieties  of  rural 
schools.    In  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  all  the  pupils  are 

'  It  is  expUcitly  stated  hero  that  the  nse  of  the  mouitorial  system  describod  in  this 
article  is  nowhere  in  Germany  required  by  governmental  decree,  bat  it  is  the  result 
of  circumstances  and  custom.  If  a  teacher  is  placed  face  to  face  with  the  task  of 
teaching  and  disciplining  80  or  more  children  he  of  necessity  resorts  to  the  make- 
shift of  calling  in  the  help  of  his  older  pupils.  Ever  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
system  of  compulsory  education  the  rural  teachers  in  Prussia  have  resorted  to  the 
employment  of  monitors,  and  in  the  following  article  it  is  shown  how  systematically 
and  successfully  it  can  be  done. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  state  that  no  pedagogical  idea  has  aided  the  work  in  rural 
schools  more  than  the  idea  of  concentration  as  advjinced  by  the  disciples  of  Ilerbart. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  rural  school-teachers  in  Germany  generally  follow  some  system 
of  correlating  the  branches  of  study  by  grouping  them  as  well  as  their  classes.  As 
no  governmental  decree  prescribes  the  method  of  instruction  to  be  followed,  the 
popularity  of  Herbart's  pedagogy  among  the  elementary  school-teachers  in  Germany 
is  very  extended.  The  author  of  the  article  quoted  in  this  chapter,  Mr.  F.  HoU- 
kamm, presents  the  features  of  German  rural  schools  customary  in  many  places. 
This  is  stated  so  as  to  leave  no  chance  for  any  misunderstanding  which  might  arise 
from  the  supposition  that  this  article  was  an  official  report.  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Professor  Rein,  for  which  Mr.  Hollkamm  furnished  his  article,  i^  a  most  authorita- 
tive work  of  very  recent  origin. 
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present  at  all  lionrs  of  the  daily  school  session;  in  Bavaria,  Prussia, 
and  other  German  States  the  whole  bulk  of  the  pupils  are  together  in 
one  room  only  through  a  few  lessons,  while  during  a  part  of  the  day  the 
advanced  pupils  are  taught  alone.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  the 
teacher  devotes  half  the  day  to  the  primary  and  the  other  half  to 
the  advanced  classes.  Wherever  such  a  separation  of  pupils  into 
classes  takes  place  the  school  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  an  ungraded  or 
one-class  school  any  longer,  for  the  use  of  the  same  room  and  the 
employment  of  the  same  teacher  for  both  sections  are  unessential  char- 
acteristics of  the  technical  term  ^^  class.''  In  this  case  the  school  is 
graded  into  a  lower  and  upper  grade,  although  taught  by  one  teacher. 

(4)  Deficiencies  and  advanUiges. — It  is  obvious  that  the  ungraded 
school,  being  the  simplest  and  most  incomplete  form  of  school,  must 
show  many  deficiencies.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  teach  simultaneously 
the  i)upils  of  seven  or  eight  yearly  grades  attending  the  school,  they 
must  be  divided  into  sections,  of  which  one  is  taught  at  a  time,  while 
the  others  are  kept  busy  with  written  work  or  study  of  text-books. 
This  seriously  endangers  the  discipline,  because  pupils  who  have  little 
inducement  to  work  by  themselves,  and  think  themselves  unobserved, 
tend  toward  infraction  of  the  rules,  and  also  because  the  simultaneous 
work  of  several  grades  in  the  same  room  is  ajjt  to  divert  the  attention 
and  lead  to  disorder.  Instruction  and  learning  under  such  circum- 
stances can  not  be  all-absorbing.  Constant  and  unavoidable  noise 
caused  by  slate  work  and  movements  made  by  active  children  disturb 
the  lesson  of  the  class  just  then  reciting.  The  time  given  to  each  sec- 
tion is  necessarily  divided  into  fractions.  According  to  the  number 
of  sections,  'Wesson  hours''  shrink  to  half  hours,  thirds,  or  quarters,  and 
the  time  lost  in  changing  classes  and  assigning  lessons  is  considerable. 
Likewise  the  teacher's  force  is  frittered  away,  especially  if  we  consider 
the  time  it  takes  for  the  preparation  of  each  day's  work  and  for  correct- 
ing pupils'  written  work  after  school  hours.  While  the  teacher  hears 
lessons  he  must  have  his  eye  on  the  other  sections  engaged  in  work  in 
their  seats.  If  the  time  is  short  the  work  assigned  has  to  be  carefully 
measured  off,  so  as  to  afford  occupation  Avithout  calling  for  undue  strain. 
The  teacher  must  hear  all  his  classes  or  sections  every  day,  and  most 
of  them  two  or  three  times.  This  leaves  him  not  a  minute  of  rest  from 
the  arduous  duties  of  oral  teaching. 

Despite  this  dividing  the  time  and  the  teacher's  strength  the  pupil's 
individuality  can  not  bo  cared  for  sufficiently.  The  differences  of  the 
pupils'  individualities  are  greater  than  in  other  schools,  since  the  rural 
school  is  attended  by  children  of  all  ages  (between  6  and  14),  by  all 
social  strata,  and  by  both  sexes.  The  grading  within  the  rural  school 
can  not  be  continued  sufficiently  to  do  justice  to  the  difference  in  age, 
not  to  speak  of  other  considerations,  such  as  arise  from  the  pupils'  sex. 
Hence  there  becomes  necessary  during  the  actual  lessons  a  high  moral 
pressure  which  diminishes  the  interest.    The  more  sections  or  classes 
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a  teacher  makes  the  less  pressure  is  felt  by  each  pupil;  but  in  the  same 
proportiou  in  which  this  pressure  is  lesseued  the  frittering  away  of  time 
and  strength  increases.  The  reverse  takes  place  if  the  number  of 
classes  is  decreased.  Injury  to  the  instruction  is  unavoidable  in  either 
Incase. 

I :  These  deficiencies  or  defects  are  offeet  by  great  advantages  which 
may  be  traced  back  to  three  chief  factors:  First  the  family-like  char- 
acter of  such  a  school;  second,  the  facilities  for  intimate  intercourse 
between  teacher  and  community  (or  school  and  home),  and  third,  the 
unify  of  the  educational  institution,  which  affords  the  rural  teacher 
(who,  as  a  rule,  in  Germany  is  a  permanent  officer)  opportunity  to  watch 
the  developm^it  of  his  pupils  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

The  first  cause  gives  the  teacher  opportunities  to  influence  one  pupil 
by  another;  hence,  both  in  regard  to  inteUectual  work  and  in  the 
upbuilding  of  character,  he  is  enabled  to  stimulate  the  individuality 
of  his  pupils  and  employ  methods  of  procedure  which  resemble  the 
mutual  influence  exercised  by  the  members  of  a  family  upon  one 
another. 

The  second  cause  enables  him  to  influence  the  parents  in  behalf  of 
theii'  children.  If  the  teacher  enjoys  the  confideuce  of  the  parental 
home,  he  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  work  toward  better  home  training 
of  his  pupils  and  to  aid  the  parents  in  the  supervision  of  home  work 
and  in  rendering  assistance  to  weak  pupils. 

The  best  feature  of  the  unclassified  school,  however,  is  its  unity. 
This  gives  the  teacher  a  liberty -of  movement  and  action  which  no 
teacher  in  graded  schools  can  enjoy.  To  remove  inconveniences,  to 
institute  improvements,  etc.,  is  possible  to  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded 
school,  while  tbe  teacher  of  the  graded  school  has  to  consult  other 
teachers,  the  principal,  and  perhaps  higher  authorities  besides,  before 
he  can  make  any  ct^anges.  If,  for  instance,  the  i)rogress  made  in  one 
branch  seems  inadequate,  the  teacher,  ^^  who  is  master  of  all  he  sur- 
veys'' and  shares  his  authority  with  no  one,  can  equalize  the  differeuce 
by  giving  more  attention  and  time  to  that  branch.  He  can  aid  a 
talented  child  to  do  justice  to  its  natural  gifts,  and  can  help  slow  pupils 
to  progress  more  quickly.  He  can  exercise  an  infiuencQ  upon  his  pupils 
for  eight  years.  During  such  a  long  x>criod  the  individuality  of  a  child 
can  be  studied  and  impressed,  and  bad  tendencies  can  be  counteracted 
better  than  in  schools  where  a  teacher  has  his  pupils  just  one  year  and 
then  hands  them  over  to  another  teacher.  Instruction  and  ethical 
training  both  gain  in  intensity  in  a  school  in  which  the  teacher  acts  in 
the  role  of  father  and  mother  for  eight  years.  It  is  a  weighty  argu- 
ment to  know  that  the  execution  of  the  entire  educational  plan  lies  in 
the  hand  of  him  who  planned  it.  Pedagogical  demands,  with  refer- 
ence to  preparation,  apperception,  and  concentration,  can  be  heeded 
without  difficulty.  In  regard  to  training,  it  is  worth  considering  that 
the  pupil  accustoms  himself,  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  to  the 
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peculiarities  of  his  teacher,  and  not  having  opportunities  to  compare 
him  with  others  he  does  not  easily  discover  his  weaknesses.  Finally,  the 
unity  of  the  entire  educational  apparatus  represented  in  the  ungraded 
school  causes  in  the  teacher  a  feeling  of  increased  responsibility.  He 
himself  reaps  the  fruit  of  well-performed  labor,  and  for  want  of  success 
ho  can  not  make  others  responsible. 

Some  advantages  of  more  external  character  are  derived  from  the 
division  of  the  school  into  sections.  The  latter  coincide  with  the  grades 
of  a  city  school,  but  their  number  of  pupils  is  much  smaller.  Hence  the 
individual  pupils  are  strained,  and  their  attention  is  taxed  more  in  a  brief 
period  of  time  each  day  than  the  pupils  of  a  graded  school.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  devoted  to  10  or  12  pupils  may  secure  as  great  a  result  as  a 
whole  hour  devoted  to  70  pupils.  At  least  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  difference  will  be  very  great. 

In  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  ungraded  school 
two  things  should  be  considered:  First,  real  defects  exist  side  by  side 
with  undoubted  excellencies.  The  latter  must  be  utilized;  the  former 
can  only  be  palliated,  but  not  entirely  removed.  How  to  do  this  depends 
upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
defects  of  the  schools  are  a  constant  check  to  all  kinds  of  extravagancies 
in  the  teacher's  methods.  They  oblige  the  teacher  to  prepare  himself 
thoroughly,  to  bo  brief  in  his  explanations,  to  restrict  himself  to  that 
which  is  most  necessary  and  essential  in  the  selection  of  matter,  and  to 
give  a  broad  margin  to  exercises  and  the  practice  of  the  matter  learned. 
Self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  the  necessary  presupjwsition 
for  the  success  of  the  ungraded  school.  That  through  its  imx>erfections 
it  obliges  the  teacher  to  foster  self-activity  in  the  pupil  is  one  of  the 
best  features  of  this  school. 

(5)  Organization, — In  organizing  an  ungraded  school  the  first  thiug  to 
be  done  is  the  division  of  the  pupils  into  sections;  the  next,  to  properly 
select  pupil-teachers  or  "  helpers  "  from  among  the  most  advanced  and 
reliable  pupils,  and  third,  to  institute  a  system  of  occupations  for  all 
sections  that  are  not  reciting  to  the  teacher  or  to  a  helper. 

(a)  In  dividing  the  whole  school  into  sections  several  things  have  to 
be  considered.  If  the  individuality  of  the  children  is  to  be  properly 
regarded,  if  a  large  amount  of  matter  is  to  be  thoroughly  worked 
over,  many  divisions  or  sections  are  needed;  the  least  number  would 
be  seven  or  eight.  If,  however,  the  frittering  of  time  and  strength 
is  thought  of,  and  skill  and  circumspection  wanted  in  keeping  occu- 
pied all  sections  not  under  immediate  supervision;  if  the  disturb- 
ances arising  from  frequent  changes  of  classes  and  occupations  are 
dreaded,  it  would  seem  as  though  two  or  three  sections  were  prefer- 
able. Hence  the  foUowiug  compromise  between  the  different  consid- 
erations may  be  recommended :  The  differences  in  natural  gifts  are,  as 
experience  teaches,  greatest  during  the  first  year  of  school;  besides, 
the  "road  to  learning"  is  narrow  in  the  beginning,  and  progress  rapid; 
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hence  the  first-year  pupils  should  form  one  class.  During  the  next  few 
years  an  equalization  takes  place  between  the  differences  in  individu- 
ality; the  "road"  and  the  horizon  widen,  and  progress  is  slower; 
reviews  are  here  easy,  hence  two  yearly  classes  may  be  combined  with- 
out detriment  to  the  pux)ils.  In  schools  of  an  eight* year  course  the 
pupils  of  the  last  three  years  might  safely  be  combined  into  one  section. 
This  would  give  the  following  combination : 

First  year  =  Class  or  Sectiou  I. 

Second  and  third  years  =  Class  or  Section  II. 

Fonrth  and  Hfth  years  =  Class  or  Section  III. 

Sixth,  eevienth,  and  eighth  years  =  Class  or  Section  IV. 

This  combination  is  permanent,  and  holds  good  for  all  the  branches. 
Only  in  singing,  and  i)ossibly  in  other  minor  branches,  the  whole  school 
or  several  classes  may  be  thrown  together.  In  assigning  work  to  be 
done  by  the  pupils  in  their  seats,  it  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  increase 
both  the  difficulties  and  the  amount  of  work  as  the  class  advances  in 
years. 

(&)  The  employment  of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  teacher 
in  keeping  order  and  supervising  the  work  is  called  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem. Pupils  who  help  to  keep  order  in  school  and  on  the  playground 
are  simply  monitors.  ■  If  they  are  called  upon  to  aid  other  pupils  in 
their  work,  or  hear  them  recite,  they  are  pupil-teachers.  These  are 
sometimes  assigned  to  aid  individual  pupils  in  seat  work  in  which  they 
find  particular  difficulties — in  that  case  they  are  silent  helpers;  or  they 
may  at  times  be  assigned  to  hear  an  entire  class  of  not  more  than  ten 
pupils  recite — in  that  case  they  act  as  teachers.  They  may  hear  a  class 
in  spelling  or  reading,  or  recite  memorized  poems;  they  may  narrate 
stories  for  composition  exercises,  review  lessons  heard  from  the  teacher 
himself,  dictate  sentences  or  words,  and  conduct  lessons  in  penmanship. 
In  short,  they  may  be  employed  as  assistants  in  various  branches  and 
occupations.  Monitors  may  be  used  in  graded  schools  also,  but  pupil- 
teachers  are  a  specialty  of  ungraded  schools. 

The  propriety  of  employing  pupil-teachers  has  often  been  doubted. 
It  has  been  said,  pupils  are  incapable  of  giving  instruction.  They 
disturb  with  their  work  the  repose  of  the  schoolroom  and  enter  as  con- 
fusing elements  in  the  personal  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
The  latter  objection  holds  good  only  if,  as  was  done  in  the  Bell-Lancas- 
ter schools,  the  system  of  i^upil-teachers  is  unduly  extended,  so  that  the 
teacher  becomes  a  mere  overseer  of  a  knowledge  shop.  It  is  true, 
pupils  are  not  capable  of  giving  instruction  according  to  educational 
principles,  since  they  lack  the  requisite  knowledge  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy.  But  instruction  implies  a  variety  of  work  for  the  purpose 
of  practice,  for  which  merely  a  steadfast  adherence  to  duty  is  needed. 
This  refers  chiefly  to  written  exercises,  reviews,  and  application  of  things 
learned  during  lessons.  The  weightiest  consideration  is  the  noise  and 
ED  95 13 
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oommotioQ  caased  by  the  pupil-teachers.  This  will  lead  to  a  restriction 
of  the  system  in  small,  inconvenient  rooms;  but  in  spacious  school- 
rooms, especially  schools  that  are  provided  with  vestibules,  anterooms, 
and  cloakrooms,  the  system  of  pupil-teachers  may  be  employed  to 
advantage. 

The  desirability  of  employing  pupil- teachers*  arises  from  the  neces- 
sity of  shortening  the  time  of  silent  study  or  written  work.  If  the 
school  is  divided  into  four  sections  the  teacher  can  devote  only  fifteen 
minutes  per  hour  to  each  section;  hence  each  section  has  forty -five 
minutes  per  hour  for  work  in  their  seats.  If.  pupil-teachers  are 
employed  this  period  of  forty-five  minutes  may  properly  bo  abbrevi- 
ated to  thirty  minutes,  besides  making  the  pupils  perform  more  work — 
that  is,  employ  their  time  more  profitably.  The  exercise  or  application 
of  matters  learned  during  oral  lessons  with  the  teacher  becomes  more 
thorough,  hence  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  promoted  by 
the  silent  occupation  following.  Above  all,  employing  pupil-teachers 
affords  all  the  pupils  better  opportunities  to  use  their  tongues.  It  is 
torture  for  a  child  to  keep  silent  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it 
may  injure  the  development  of  his  command  of  language. 

Pupil-teachers  are  not  to  be  employed  indiscriminately.  In  imiK)r- 
tant  branches,  where  facts  are  transmitted  and  emotions  are  awakened, 
like  religion,  natural  history  and  natural  science,  geography  and  his- 
tory, the  work  of  the  teacher  will  have  to  be  very  prominent,  while  in 
other  branches  where  skill  of  performance  is  the  main  point,  like  read- 
ing, grammar,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  arithmetic 
(especially  written),  the  pupil-teacher  can  serve  most  acceptably. 

Monitors  for  keeping  order  may  be  taken  from  any  section  except 
the  lowest.  Pupil-teachers  must  invariably  be  taken  from  the  most 
advanced  section.  In  order  not  to  retard  the  progress  of  any  pupil- 
teacher  in  his  own  work,  it  must  be  the  rule  never  to  assign  a  pupil  to 
teachers'  duties  while  his  own  class  is  reciting  to  the  teacher  or  receiv- 
ing instruction  from  him.  The  benefits  accruing  from  duties  as  pupil- 
teachers  are  very  material.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  review  of  the 
pupil's  own  knowledge.  The  time  they  lose  from  that  devoted  to  silent 
work  is  fully  made  up  by  the  thoroughness  these  reviews  secure;  more- 
over, a  sensible  teacher  will  choose  the  most  talented  of  his  advanced 
pui)ils,  who  rarely  need  as  much  time  for  silent  work  as  the  average 
pupils. 

In  order  to  make  the  system  successful,  it  is  imperative  to  give  the 
pupil-teachers  special  instructions  as  to  how  to  proceed.  If  this  claims 
more  time  than  brief  orders  will  take,  it  is  well  to  call  them  to  the 
teacher's  desk  during  recess,  or  before  and  after  the  daily  sessions,  and 
give  them  specific  instructions.    Even  written  preparation  is  advisable 

'  A  nuinbeT  of  anthoritative  expressions  on  the  subject  of  monitorial  or  mntnal 
instraction,  often  called  the  Bell-Lancaster  system,  is  appended  at  the  close  of  this 
article.    They  are  translated  from  the  German. 
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by  asing  ^^class  jonmals"  and  "question  books,"  which  contain  notes 
as  to  tho  order  of  procedoro  and  leading  questions  concerning  the 
matter  to  be  gone  oyer.  These  questions  (together  with  the  answers) 
should  be  carefully  gone  over  with  the  pupil-teachers,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  conduct  miniature  recitations.  The  questions  consist  of  main 
and  subordinate  questions,  which  may  be  designated  as  such  by  mar- 
ginal notes  or  marks.  The  tasks  assigned  to  the  pupil-teachers  are  to 
be  frequently  changed,  lest  they  result  in  parrot-like  repetition.  There 
are  several  models  of  question  books  for  pupil-teachers  published  in 
Germany,  of  which  Dorpfeld's  are  considered  the  best 

(c)  The  silent  occupations  (seat  work)  may  be  written  or  mental. 
We  class  among  the  first:  Copying,  writing  from  memory,  composition 
and  other  language  work,  correction  of  written  work,  map  drawing, 
drawing  of  sketches  in  connection  with  nature  study  and  geography, 
other  drawing  work,  penmanship,  writing  music,  and  work  in  arithme- 
tic. Mental  occupation  may  consist  of  reading,  recalling  narrations, 
search  in  dictionary,  map  reading,  reading  of  music,  and  memorizing 
poems  or  other  matter.  Both  occupations  have  their  merits  and 
demerits.  The  written  work,  is  easier  to  control,  but  causes  more  noise 
than  exclusively  mental  work  which  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill  in 
reading  if  it  is  to  be  performed  in  absolute  quietude.  Mental  work  is 
not  easily  gauged  by  results. 

The  two  kinds  of  occupation  are  to  be  carefully  prepared,  both  by 
the  teacher  during  his  lessons,  and  the  pupil-teacher  after  school  hours. 
They  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupiL  The  teacher  is 
obliged  to  consider  the  combination  in  class  of  pupils  of  two  yearly 
courses;  that  is,  require  increased  work  of  the  elder  section  of  that 
class.  At  times  he  wOl  present  particular  difficulties  to  the  most  tal- 
ented of  his  pupils,  and  ease  the  work  of  weaker  ones.  Best  adapted 
for  pupil-teachers'  work  are  exercises  that  require  no  lengthy  explana- 
tions and  may  be  extended  or  broken  off  at  will,  as  for  instance  written 
number  work.  It  is  at  all  times  imperative  to  leave  no  work  uniu- 
82>ected.  If  much  more  time  is  needed  for  inspection  of  the  written 
work  than  can  be  spared  from  the  teacher's  lessons,  he  must  do  it  after 
school  hours  or  during  recess.  Frequently  an  immediate  inspection  is 
necessary  and  can  be  i)erformed  by  a  pupil-teacher,  but  great  care  is 
required  in  the  selection  of  that  particular  pupil  in  order  to  prevent 
deception.  As  far  as  i)ossible  the  written  work  should  be  facilitated 
by  preventing  errors,  rather  than  correcting  errors  after  they  are  made. 
To  look  over  the  pupils'  written  work  carefully  means  the  loss  of  much 
of  the  teacher's  valuable  time,  yet,  if  he  leave  this  work  undone,  he 
would  cause  injury  by  this  omission. 

If  at  times  no  chance  is  offered  a  class  for  silent  occupation  or  other 
work,  it  would  seem  preferable  to  dismiss  that  class.  This  case  often 
hapi>ens  with  the  primer  class  shortly  after  their  admission  to  school. 
It  may  be  woU  at  times  to  allow  a  class  to  listen  to  the  recitation  of 
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another,  instead  of  giving  them  work  to  do;  for  instance,  during  recita- 
tions of  poems  and  narrations,  reading  of  composition,  etc.,  other  classes 
may  listen.  In  a  few  cases  the  teacher  may  occupy  two  sections  simul- 
taneously. He  may  hear  one  class  in  grammar  and  dictate  words  for 
spelling  to  another.  Lessons  in  mental  arithmetic  may  be  carried  on 
with  two  sections.  However,  such  double  work  is  rather  objectionable, 
owing  to  its  difficulty.  A  commendable  method  of  abbreviating  the 
time  for  silent  work  consists  in  calling  for  aid  upon  a  next  higher  class 
to  present  new  matter  to  the  lower.  This  takes  a  burden  from  the 
teacher  and  offers  opportunity  to  the  pupil  for  a  thorough  review  of 
spme  particular  point.  Of  course  the  most  radical  means  for  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  time  for  silent  work  is  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
sections,  but  since  that  can  not  be  well  done  owing  to  reasons  advanced 
before,  the  teacher  may  vary  the  number  of  sections  according  to  the 
branch  under  treatment;  for  instance,  in  reading  not  so  many  sections 
are  needed  as  in  arithmetic.  However,  such  variations  must  be  left 
entirely  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  teacher,  who  must  needs  be 
professionally  prepared. 

(6)  Course  of  study. — Making  a  course  of  study  for  an  ungraded 
school  involves  two  chief  considerations,  selection  and  order  of  branches. 
With  reference  to  the  selection — that  is,  "The  what  and  the  how  much" 
of  any  subject  prescribed — few  suggestions  can  be  made.  With  refer- 
once  to  the  order  in  which  the  branches  are  to  be  taken  up,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  "What  modifications  of  the  pedagogical  demands  for  the 
arrangement  of  matter  are  needed  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  ungraded  school!''  In  the  farther  discussion  of  this 
question  a  sketch  of  a  course  of  study  may  show  the  practical  execu- 
tion of  proposed  plans. 

(a)  Since  the  ungraded  school,  like  all  other  educational  institutions, 
is  to  generate  many-sided  interest,  it  follows  that  the  course  of  study 
must  bo  relatively  complete.  A  complete  course  of  study  will  contain 
the  branches  representing  nature-study  as  well  as  culture-studies.  It 
will  never  be  profitable  to  cut  out  such  branches  as  history,  natural 
history,  and  geography,  and  restrict  the  work  to  religion,  language, 
arithmetic,  and  singing,  in  order  to  gain  time.  The  same  demand  for 
many-sided  interest  will  call  for  the  insertion  of  art  instruction;  hence 
drawing  and  music  must  be  included.  Sufficient  time  must  be  devoted 
to  literature,  by  treating  x)oems  and  prose  pieces  not  merely  from  a 
grammatical,  but  from  a  literary  standpoint.  Again,  in  the  unclas- 
sified and  in  all  other  educational  institutions,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  educate  and  train,  and  not  merely  to  transmit  knowledge,  a  con- 
sideration for  the  individuality  and  the  environment  of  the  pupil  will 
have  its  effect  upon  the  selection  of  matter.  The  fact  that  children  of 
the  ungraded  rural  school  are  in  more  intimate  connection  with  nature 
and  its  phenomena  than  city  children  will  have  weight  in  the  selection 
of  subjects  for  nature-study.    Again,  the  fact  that  in  the  greater  number 
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of  raral  commiiDities  dialects  arc  spoken  instead  of  high  German,  callB 
for  special  attention  to  language  studies.  Arithmetic  and  geometry, 
penmanship  and  gymnastics,  can  of  necessity  not  be  omitted  from 
the  studies  of  the  ungraded  school. 

{b)  When  considering  the  amount  of  matter  selected  the  teacher  has 
to  guard  himself  from  going  to  extremes.  If  he  selects  too  much,  he  is 
apt  to  treat  all  subjects  superficially,  owing  to  the  want  of  time  devoted 
to  lessons  and  recitations  conducted  by  himself;  nor  can  he  thoroughly 
ingraft  facts  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Interest  can  arise  only 
from  firmly  rooted  and  well  grouped  concepts.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  amount  of  matter  is  very  much  restricted  it  will  not  generate  an 
interest,  because  a  certain  number  of  concepts  are  needed  for  that 
purpose.  Interest  will  be  weak  where  it  is  not  fed  by  a  wealth  of  con- 
cepts. In  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  both  extremes,  the  course 
of  study  must  contain  some  matter  from  all  the  branches  mentioned. 
Three  methods  for  maintaining  the  pupils'  many-sided  interest  may  be 
mentioned:  First,  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  various  brancbes  may 
be  diminished  according  to  their  importance,  but  not  at  the  beginning, 
when  the  principles  and  fundamental  facts  are  presented,  but  rather 
higher  in  the  course.  Second,  by  prudent  arrangement  of  lessons 
and  intimate  correlation  of  matter  time  and  strength  may  be  saved. 
Finally,  in  every  branch  of  the  course  the  points  which  are  of  typical 
importance,  and  hence  may  serve  as  centers  for  less  important  matters, 
should  be  treated  thoroughly  and  practiced  more  frequently.  For 
instance,  in  arithmetic  it  is  vital  to  let  the  pupils  understand  that 
<^5  x)er  cent"  is  a  common  fraction  and  means  one- twentieth.  Exercises 
that  will  make  this  clear  beyond  doubt  are  more  necessary  than  all  the 
many  '<  cases "  developed  from  different  conditions  or  points  of  view. 
If,  in  biblical  history,  the  story  of  Joseph  up  to  his  elevation  in  Egypt 
is  treated  thoroughly,  the  journey  of  the  brothers  need  bo  only  read  or 
narrated.  In  natural  history  the  dog  Is  studied  minutely,  while  wolf 
and  fox,  representatives  of  the  same  class,  need  less  attention.  The 
main  items  of  any  series  of  concepts  must  serve  to  generate  the 
interest;  minor  matters  serve  to  correlate  and  establish  connection. 
These  three  methods  lead  us  to  special  questions  concerning  the  course 
of  study. 

{€)  The  science  of  pedagogy  rejects  the  formerly  customary  aggre- 
gate of  branches  called  a  course  of  study  and  demands  a  plan  which  is 
unified  and  systematically  arranged.  According  to  this  plan,  furnished 
by  Ziiler  and  his  disciples,  the  order  of  the  matter  taken  up  is  accord- 
ing to  steps  analogous  to  the  history  of  culture.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  this  arrangement.  Let  it  be  said  that 
Ziller's  plan  does  more  justice  to  pedagogical  demands  with  regard  to 
preparation,  apperception,  and  concentration  of  instruction  than  the 
commonly  advocated  arrangement  according  to  concentric  circles. 
The  latter  arrangement  serves  the  a-cquisition  of  knowledge,  while  the 
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former  aims  at  ennobling  and  training  tbe  pupil's  emotion  and  will  as 
well  as  intellect. 

Since  it  is  obvious  at  first  glance  that  the  complicated  plan  of  Ziller 
in  its  original  form,  intended  for  schools  of  eight  grades,  can  not  be 
applied  in  the  ungraded  school,  the  question  arises  how  it  may  be 
modified  to  suit  the  occasion. 

In  ^^Gresinniingsunterricht"  (influence  upon  the  sentiments  and 
heart),  the  last  of  tlie  eight  groups  of.  Ziller,  that  referring  to  the  cate- 
chism may  be  omitted.  This  group  does  not  represent  a  special  step  in 
culture.  A  systematic  connection  of  the  catechism  with  biblical  his- 
tory is  easily  established  and  may  find  its  conclusion  in  the  history  of 
the  Apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ungraded  school  can  not  do 
without  fairy  stories  and  Bobinsoa  Crusoe.  This  school  receives  its 
children  chiefly  from  among  peasants  and  the  poor  farmers,  in  whose 
homes  a  true  family  life  is  rarely  found,  owing  to  the  variety  of  duties 
that  both  father  and  mother  are  obliged  to  pursue.  The  result  is,  that 
the  children  come  to  school  with  very  imperfect  language  and  almost 
void  of  important  concepts.  Their  religious  horizon  of  concepts  is 
particularly  limited,  hence  much  attention  to  biblical  history  during 
the  first  two  school  years  can  not  be  advised.  Narrations  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  will  awaken  a  religions  feeling  and  primary  concepts.  Then, 
by  means  of  narrations,  such  as  Mry  stories  and  the  adventures  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  the  children's  language  is  improved  and  their  thought 
concepts  increased.  In  connection  with  this  work  a  limited  number  of 
ethical  concepts  are  awakened.  Then  may  follow  a  discussion  of  bibli- 
cal stories  in  accordance  with  the  given  steps  of  the  history  of  culture. 
First,  the  time  of  the-Patriarchs;  second,  the  Judges;  third,  the  Kings; 
fourth,  the  life  of  Jesus;  fifth,  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  The  three 
periods  of  the  Old  Testament  should  claim  about  equal  time  with  the 
two  periods  of  the  !N^ew  Testament.  The  life  of  Jesus  should  at  all 
times  be  the  most  important  part  of  religious  instruction. 

Analogous  to  the  series  of  concepts  awakened  in  the  *^Gesinnungs- 
unterricht,"  the  matter  in  the  other  branches  is  to  be  simplified.  In 
history  the  events  of  modern  times  will  naturally  be  treated  slightingly. 
During  the  earlier  school  years  fairy  stories  and  the  adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  will  replace  the  historical  instruction.  For  the  prep- 
aration of  the  three  x>eriods  of  German  history — namely,  the  time  of 
the  kings,  the  reformation,  and  modern  times — it  will  be  sufflcient  in 
uugraded  schools  to  touch  upon  the  ^^Nibelungensaga,"  which  may  rep- 
resent the  heroic  time  of  the  nation.  The  Thuringian  stories  may  be 
omitted  and  be  replaced  by  home  stories,  which  may  be  offered  in  con- 
nection with  home  geography.  For  the  study  of  nature  the  two  steps — 
the  time  of  the  shepherds  and  agriculture — should  be  treated  more 
thoroughly.  The  discussion  of  the  time  of  hunting  may  follow  in  con- 
nection with  so-called  object  lessons  preparatory  to  the  study  of  nature 
and  geography.    The  industrial  step  and  a  discussion  of  technology. 
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physicsjTand  chemistry  deserve  relatively  little  time  and  attention/ 
Geography  should  consider  the  description  of  home  and  fatherland  as 
well  as  the  continent  of  Enrope;  other  continents  are  studied  only  in 
connection  with  history.  Points  which  are  of  importance  in  connection 
with  historical  events  should  be  found  on  the  map.  In  language  in- 
struction the  teacher  should  restrict  himself  to  prose  pieces  of  epic 
character  and  to  poems  of  epic  and  lyric  contents.  The  step  called 
"dramatic"  poetry  might  be  omitted  or  only  touched  upon  in  connec- 
tion with  model  pieces  from  the  reader.  The  principle  prescribed  by 
the  Government  that  grammar  and  sx)elling  should  be  limited  to  suit 
existing  local  circumstances  is  particularly  important  for  ungraded 
schools.  Instruction  in  drawing  must,  as  Menard  conclusively  proves, 
have  an  independent  field  for  its  choice  of  matter,  but  even  this  matter 
must  be  arranged  according  to  the  history  of  culture.  The  ungraded 
school  can  develop  the  geometric  ornament  a  little  better  than  conven- 
tionalized plant  forms.  Drawing  of  solids  will  prove  to  be  impossible 
and  may  be  replaced  by  the  coloring  of  printed  drawings  showing  per- 
spective. In  singing  the  teacher  will  find  it  best  to  use  juvenile  songs 
with  epic  contents;  in  the  upper  grades  songs  with  epic  and  lyric  con- 
tents. Hymns  are  to  be  taught  in  every  grade.  In  arithmetic  the  number 
cycles  from  one  to  ten,  from  ten  to  one  hundred,  and  from  one  hundred 
to  one  thousand  should  be  treated  with  much  thoroughness  in  the  four 
iundamental  rules,  both  with  denominate  and  undenominate  numbers, 
while  for  quantities  beyond  one  thousand  numeration  and  notation 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  arithmetic  every  rule  learned  should  be 
applied  to  circumstances  firom  daily  life.  It  is  not  so  much  skill  in 
handling  large  numbers  as  it  is  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  small  num- 
bers and  fractions  which  should  be  aimed  at.  Penmanship  needs  to  be 
practiced  only  in  the  lower  sections;  while  in  sections  1  and  2  the 
German  script  is  practiced,  the  Latin  script  is  added  in  the  third  sec- 
tion. Though  the  pupils  are  to  some  extent  prepared  for  geometry 
during  the  lessons  in  drawing  and  mensuration,  it  is  not  taken  up  as  a 
separate  study  until  the  seventh  year  of  school,  and  is  restricted  to  the 
simplest  geometric  bodies. 

(d)  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  study  is  determined  upon  in 
Ziller's  plan  according  to  the  idea  of  concentration.  Since  this  idea  is 
excellently  adapted  to  act  as  a  counterweight  in  ungraded  schools  to 
the  unavoidable  loss  of  time  and  strength,  it  may  be  applied  with  ben- 
efit for  pupil  and  teacher.  This  application  may  take  three  forms,  which 
may  be  mentioned  briefly.  First,  in  the  lower  sections  certain  branches 
are  grouped  together;  for  instance,  knowledge  of  nature  and  home  is 
connected  with  the  most  important  branch  of  language  studies,  the  so- 
called  object  lessons;  likewise  with  arithmetic.  Again,  the  different 
branches  of  nature  study  should  consciously  be  united;  for  instance,  it 
should  not  be  said  that  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  physiology 
are  taught,  but  the  science  of  nature.    In  language  it  should  not  be 
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called  literatare,  composition,  grammar,  and  spelling,  but  it  should  at 
all  times  be  called  language.  Instruction  in  religion  will  not  suffer  a 
division  into  biblical  history,  catechism,  biblical  quotations,  hymns, 
and  Bible  reading.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  branches,  unity  must  be 
observed.  Third,  related  branches  should  be  connected  and  grouped 
around  instruction  of  religion  as  the  central,  ruling  branch  of  the  whole 
course. 

While  the  first  two  points  may  easily  be  observed  in  the  ungraded 
school,  the  last  one  may  cause  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  as  many  sections  as  there  are  steps  in  the  course.  The 
"central,  ruliAg  position"  of  instruction  in  religion  is  understood  to 
mean  that  from  it  depends  the  instruction  in  history,  both  with  refer- 
ence to  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter.  Side  by  side  with  it 
we  find  various  branches  of  nature  study  which  in  their  contents  form 
a  contrast  to  the  first  group,  but  keep  step  with  the  others  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  and  their  command  of  language.  These 
three  branches — religion,  history,  and  nature  study — ^in  their  relation 
to  each  other  represent  the  religious,  ethical,  and  material  side  of 
education.  Subordinate  to  these  are  geography  and  language,  and  all 
other  studies. 

If  the  ungraded  school  could  treat  in  a  separate  section  each  group 
of  matter  in  the  branches  that  are  intended  to  ennoble  the  heart,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  correlate  history,  geography,  and  nature  studies 
with  all  the  remaining  branches.  After  the  second  year  of  school  such 
a  combination  is  impossible.  Having  two  yearly  courses  combined  in 
one  section,  it  can  not  at  the  same  time  treat  two  groups  of  branches 
satisfactorily;  for  instance,  Eobinson  Crusoe  and  the  Patriarchs,  or  the 
Judges  and  the  Kings,  or  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  history  of  the  Apostles. 
Moreover,  the  order  of  the  groups  can  not  be  changed;  the  history  of 
tlio  Patriarchs  should  not  precede  the  story  of  Robinson  Grusoe.  Neither 
can  the  amount  of  matter  be  restricted  so  as  to  give  the  work  of  one 
year  to  a  two  years'  course.  This  would  cause  an  unnecessary  and 
tiresome  repetition  for  the  older  children.  If  promotion  were  to  take 
place  every  other  year,  instead  of  every  year,  it  would  i)resuppose 
admission  to  school  every  other  year.  All  these  difficulties  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  original  plan  of  Ziller.  Nothing  is  left  but  to 
treat  both  groups  simultaneously,  or  rather  alternately,  changing  semi- 
annually. 

This  holds  good  not  only  for  the  matter  to  be  gone  over  in  the  study 
of  religion,  but  also  in  other  branches,  notably  in  history,  geography, 
etc.  Though  the  difficulties  are  great,  the  idea  of  concentration  need 
not  necessarily  be  abandoned,  though  some  branches  need  more  of  a 
genetic  than  a  concentrated  treatment.  (The  author  enters  into  very 
minute  details,  which  may  be  omitted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ziller's 
plan  is  by  no  means  heartily  approved  in  Germany,  nor  extensively 
followed.    The  author  is  evidently  a  pronounced  adherent  of  Herbart's 
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and  Ziller's  pedagogy,  which  has  not  been  generally  accepted.  The 
author  is  a  very  well  known  and  successful  rural  school-teacher,  and  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  his  plan  in  all  its  various  minute  details  is  the' 
result  of  experience.  But  the  conditions  in  the  rural  schools  in  this 
country  arc  so  different  that  his  details,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  methods 
of  instruction,  can  not  be  applied  easily.) 

{e)  The  following  sketch  of  a  course  of  study  may  indicate  how  the 
matter  of  instruction  may  be  distributed  over  four  sections,  represent- 
ing eight  school  years: 

FIRST  SECTION. — FIRST  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Ethical  and  religioue  matters, — Six  biblical  stories  from  the  life  of  Jesus;  eiglit  to 
ten  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Stories. 

Object  Jcasone  (combined  with  next  higher  section). — Objects  from  tho  horizon  of 
the  children,  and  others  illustrating  ethical  and  religious  matter.  Lessons  to  be 
enlivened  by  memorized  verses. 

Language. — Gorman  script  and  print,  excluding  words  with  accumulations  of  con- 
sonants.   Normal  words  chosen  from  matters  treated  in  tho  foregoing. 

Xumber  work, — ^The  four  fundamental  rules  within  the  number  cycle  of  1  to  10. 

Dramng, — Sketches  of  objects  iUustrating  object  lessons  and  lessons  in  ethical 
and  religious  matters. 

Singing  (combined  with  the  next  section). — A  few  simple  children's  songs  and  a 
few  hymns. 

SECOND   SECTION.— SECOND  AND  THIRD  SCHOOL  YEARS. 

Ethical  and  religious  mattere, — Six  to  8  stories  from  the  life  of  Jesus;  16  chapters 
of  Robinson  Crusoe;  12  to  14  stories  of  the  time  of  tho  Patriarchs;  in  connection 
with  the  latter  related  matters  from  the  catechism  and  a  number  of  biblical  quota- 
tions and  verses. 

Object  leeaons  (combined  with  section  1). — Discussion  of  natural  objects  and  pho- 
nomcna  relating  to  Ziller's  step  of  hunting  and  herding.  Geographical  treatment 
of  tho  environs  and  widening  of  the  horizon. 

Language, — Small  prose  pieces  and  poems  of  ethical  contents.  Special  exercises 
in  the  skill  of  reading ;  accumulation  of  consonants  mastered,  sounding,  spelling, 
Latin  script;  copies  of  writing  from  dictation,  and  similar  exercises.  The  simplest 
facts  of  etymology  and  syntax  of  simple  sentences. 

Drawing. — Free-hand  drawing,  aided  by  stichmographic  devices. 

Penmanship, — The  small  letters  and  capitals  of  German  script. 

Arithmetic, — Tho  cycle  of  numbers  from  1  to  100;  operations  in  tho  fundamental 
rules  with  denominate  and  undenominate  numbers. 

Singing  (combined  with  section  1). — Juvenile  songs  and  a  few  easy  hymns. 

THIRD   SECTION.— FOURTH  AND   FIFTH  YEARS. 

Ethical  and  religious  matters. — The  four  gospels;  12  stories  from  the  time  of  tho 
judges;  16  from  the  time  of  tho  Kings.  In  connection  with  these  matters  related 
portions  of  tho  catechism.  Psalms  and  hymns  to  be  memorized.  Some  episodes  of 
the  Nibelungensaga;  12  to  16  stories  from  the  time  of  the  German  Kings  up  to  the 
time  of  tho  Reformation. 

Nature  «/ttdie».— Twenty  to  24  subjects  from  Ziller's  step  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture; some  subjects  taken  from  the  woods,  and  reflections  upon  the  weather  and 
change  of  seasons. 

Geography. — Tho  home  province  or  state,  followed  by  a  description  of  Germany ; 
map  reading  and  map  drawing. 
ED  95 13» 
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Language. — Fifteen  or  16  poems  and  proee  pieces  to  be  carefully  treated  and  10  to 
12  compositions  to  ho  made  annually.  The  necessary  rales  of  grammar  and  orthog- 
'  raphy,  including  syntax  of  the  compound  sentence. 

XHmJ>€r  work, — The  fundamental  rules  within  the  cycle  of  1  to  1,000;  with  denom- 
inate and  undenominate  numbers.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  notation  and 
numeration  of  numbers  beyond  1,000. 

Drawing. — Free-hand,  with  the  aid  of  given  dots. 

Penmanship, — Small  and  capital  letters  of  Latin  script. 

Singing  (combined  with  section  4). 

FOURTH  SECTION. — SIXTH,   SEVENTH,   AND  EIGHTH  YKASS. 

Ethical  and  religious  matiera. — (o)  Religion.  During  the  first  term,  20  to  24  stories 
from  the  life  of  Jesus ;  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  gospels ;  cate- 
.chism  in  connection  with  this.  Hymns  for  Advent,  ChriBtmas,  and  Pasaian  Week; 
between  Christmas  and  Easter,  12  stories  from  the  times  of  the  apostles;  catechism 
and  Bible  quotations ;  appropriate  hymna.  For  opening  exercises  and  on  other  occa- 
sions some  of  the  epistles  may  be  read.  At  all  times  religious  instruction  should 
consider  the  church  festivals.  (5)  History.  During  the  first  term  12  stories  from 
German  history,  from  Luther  to  the  French  revolution.  After  Christmas,  8  stories 
from  modern  history,  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Nature  atudiea. — Twelve  subjccta  from  Ziller's  step  of  trades;  8  to  10  subjects  from 
the  industrial  step.  In  connection  with  this,  something  from  physics  and  chemistry 
interesting  and  important  for  rural  communities.  Six  to  8  subjects  of  physiology, 
and  ireqnent  reviews  and  references  to  matters  gone  over  before. 

Geography. — Twelve  topics  from  the  geography  of  Germany  and  other  European 
countries;  8  topics  from  other  continents;  4  to  6  topics  concerning  astronomical 
geography. 

Language, — ^Twenty  i>oems  and  prose  pieces ;  12  to  15  compositions  annually ;  the 
simplest  rules  of  style;  grammar,  inoluding  s^-ntax  of  the  complex  sentence.  Rules 
for  orthography. 

^rit/tmeh'c. —Conclusion  of  fractions,  decimals  and  common;  percentage  and  some 
business  rules. 

Geometry. — Cubes,  rhomboids,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres.  Planes, 
angles,  and  lines  arc  only  considered  in  connection  with  solids. 

Drawing. — »ee-hand  drawing  without  guiding  lines  or  dots.  Greometric  ornaments 
and  the  beginning  of  conventionalizing  forms. 

Singing  (combined  with  section  3). — Twenty-five  to  30  songs  and  80  hymns  within 
the  three  years'  course;  notation  and  reading  of  music;  exercises  in  intervals. 

Gymnastics. — Gymnastics  can  be  carried  on  with  the  whole  school,  three  sections 
looking  on  while  one  exercises;  or  games  may  be  conducted  with  the  lower  classes, 
while  the  upper  use  the  apparatus. 

(7)  The  methods  of  instruction  are  the  same  for  ungraded  as  they  are 
for  graded  schools.  They  must  be  based  ou  pedagogical  principles 
derived  from  psychological  imperatives  as  they  have  been  formulated 
in  systematic  connection  in  Ziller's  theory  of  formative  steps.  Only  a 
few  remarks  need  to  be  made  because  Ziller's  theory  is  not  the  subject 
of  discussion. 

Time  is  wanting  in  the  ungraded  school  for  direct  instruction  from 
the  teacher,  moreover,  that  instruction  is  divided  into  half  hours  and 
quarters.  The  former  fact  obliges  the  teacher  to  treat  only  the  most 
important  matters  according  to  the  five  steps;  less  important  ones  can 
be  worked  up  only  on  the  first  two  steps.  Even  with  subjects  demand- 
ing great  care  and  much  time,  certain  restrictions  are  absolutely  unavoid- 
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able.  The  whole  organization  of  the  school  admits  of  no  waste  of  time ; 
at  no  period  during  the  coarse  may  the  teacher  retard  his  progress. 
He  must  always  have  such  ends  in  view  which  the  pupil's  concepts  can 
readily  reach  and  securely  comprehend.  If  preceding  matters  have 
been  thoroughly  understood  and  frequently  practiced,  the  first  step, 
that  of  preparation,  need  not  claim  much  time.  The  presentation  of 
new  matter  is  restricted  by  the  time  available.  The  same  is  true  with 
the  third  step,  and  the  explanations  it  requires.  The  fourth  step,  asso- 
ciation, will  require  only  a  few  examples  for  comparison.  The  fifth  step 
may  be  represented  by  one  sentence  which  crystalizes  in  compact  form 
what  has  been  learned.  This  abbreviation  of  the  mode  of  procedure  is 
unavoidable.  The  exercises  following  should  under  no  circumstances 
be  too  much  shortened.  It  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  have 
reference  to  the  material  used  to  make  the  instruction  objective  as 
well  as  to  the  thought  material. 

The  division  of  personal  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  into 
small  periods  of  time  makes  it  necessary  to  crowd  the  formative  steps 
into  each  hour  of  the  day.  It  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to  begin 
with  aim  and  analysis  in  one  hour  and  to  continue  with  synthesis  in 
another,  for  during  the  time  between  the  two  lessons  the  awakened 
concepts  will  vanish.  The  preparation  must  occur  in  the  same  hour  in 
which  the  presentation  of  new  matter  occurs,  and  possibly  also  the 
total  result  of  the  oral  instruction  should  be  crowded  into  that  lesson. 
During  another  hour  the  presentation  may  be  repeated  and  explana- 
tions added.  Keither  should  association  be  separated  from  application. 
According  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  methodical  unit  several 
hours  may  be  needed  to  do  it  justice.  In  a  minimum  of  three  hours, 
that  is  to  say  lessons,  the  following  distribution  may  take  place:  First 
hour,  aim,  preparation,  and  presentation;  second  hour,  explanation  and 
combination;  third  hour,  repetition,  association,  and  application.  In 
a  maximum  of  eight  hours  the  steps  may  be  distributed  as  follows: 
First  hour,  aim,  preparation,  and  presentation,  part  1;  second  hour, 
review,  presentation  of  part  1,  with  amplification;  third  hour,  part  2, 
amplification  and  review;  fourth  hour,  part  3;  fifbh  hour,  part  4;  sixth 
hour,  systematic  review,  combination  with  previously  established 
thought  centers,  and  development  of  the  system,  or  crystallization  of 
the  result;  seventh  hour,  arranging  the  new  results  among  i)reviously 
acquired  matter;  eighth  hour,  application  with  thorough  review  of  a 
whole  series  of  results  terminating  in  the  one  just  acquired. 

Now,  to  carry  out  the  system  of  formative  steps  successfully,  it  is  nec- 
essary, also,  to  take  into  consideration  the  home  occupations  of  the  pupils. 
Thus  the  aim  may  be  touched  upon  during  the  very  first  hour  so  as  to 
cause  pupils  to  think  ahead.  During  the  time  of  silent  occupation  at 
their  desks  the  pupils  may  gather  material  and  note  it  down.  Material 
for  association  and  application  may  be  found  without  the  aid  of  the 
teacher,  and  all  this  work  may  be  either  in  writing  or  oral.    There  are 
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various  ways  of  aiding  the  metliocl  if  tlio  pupils  are  systematically 
traiued  in  self-active  work.  Ko  other  school  will  aid  self-activity  as 
the  ungraded  school  will,  for  the  pupil,  when  he  comes  face  to  face  with 
a  difficulty,  must  not  go  to  the  teacher  for  help,  because  at  that  time 
the  teacher  is  busy  with  another  class  and  can  not  give  him  an  audi- 
ence. Kote  the  diflferenco  between  this  and  the  graded  school,  where 
the  teacher  has  only  inipils  of  one  grade.  The  teacher's  aid  is  at  all 
times  at  hand  and  readily  given. 

(8)  Timetable. — In  arranging  the  weekly  plan  of  lessons — that  is,  a 
time-table — the  question  of  greatest  importance  is,  How  many  hours  of 
.work  may  judiciously  be  expected  of  the  teacher  t 

(a)  Overburdening  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  avoided.  In  the  ungraded 
school  he  has  not  only,  like  other  teachers,  to  study  his  professional 
science,  pedagogy,  and  supplementary  sciences,  but  ho  is  also  obliged 
to  prepare  himself  carefully  for  his  daily  lessons,  and  must  further- 
more i^erform  a  number  of  duties  which  are  unknown  to  teachers  of 
graded  schools.  He  must  prepare  question  books  for  his  pupil-teachers, 
instruct  these  young  assistants  orally,  plan  for  silent  occupations  of 
several  classes,  and  do  other  things.  To  this  comes  the  very  exhaust- 
ive work  in  the  schoolroom,  where  almost  the  only  rest  for  his  lungs 
are  the  minutes  which  the  pupils  require  to  answer  his  questions.  If 
under  such  conditions  the  teacher's  time  would  be  extended  to  more 
than  thirty  hours'  actual  school  work,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  health, 
and  the  freshness  for  his  mind  would  be  irreparably  injured.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  consideration  of  keeping  the  number  of  hours 
high  enough  to  enable  him  to  treat  every  branch  of  study  properly. 
Taking  thirty  as  the  maximum  of  weekly  school  hours,  both  sides  of 
the  question  seem  to  be  well  considered. 

(h)  In  dividing  the  time  so  as  to  represent  the  various  branches  the 
following  general  principles  should  be  considered:  First,  branches 
should  be  given  more  time  than  others  if  they  belong  to  the  group 
designed  to  awaken  ethical  consciousness;  second,  that  the  special 
nature  of  each  branch  should  be  considered  with  reference  to  its 
furtherance  by  exterior  conditions.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  historic 
branches  need  more  time  than  the  nature  studies,  because  the  presen- 
tation of  the  events  need  more  time  than  the  showing  and  handling  of 
objects.  Naturally,  subjects  that  depend  upon  actual  sense  perception 
can  be  taught  more  quickly  than  branches  such  as  religion,  history,  lit- 
erature, and  a  few  others,  in  which  the  spoken  or  printed  A\rord  is  almost 
the  exclusive  carrier  of  thought.  Again,  a  well  articulated  branch 
needs  more  time  than  one  of  simpler  construction.  Branches  rich  with 
apperceiving  concepts  may  be  given  less  time  than  those  in  which  the 
concepts  have  to  be  generated  first.  Finally,  it  should  be  considered 
whether  a  branch  offers  more  or  less  opportunity  for  silent  occupations. 
In  the  latter  case  more,  in  the  former  less  time  is  needed.  For  instruc- 
tion in  religion  all  these  considerations  claim  a  large  number  of  lessons. 
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We  have  therefore  assigned  it  six  lessons  a  week,  of  which  one  hour 
may  be  taken  for  the  opening  or  devotional  exercises.  In  some  villages 
these  are  given  on  Sundays  in  what  wo  here  in  America  call  Sunday 
schools.  If  this  is  the  case,  three  to  four  hours  can  bo  assigned  to  the 
upper  and  middle  grades,  while  two  to  three  lessons  are  given  to  the 
lowest  grade.  The  study  of  history  needs  rjireiy  more  than  two  hours 
a  week,  because  it  is  taught  only  to  the  upper  grades.  Moreover,  the 
articulation  of  that  subject  is  less  minute  than  in  religion.  Kature 
study  needs,  owing  to  its  importance,  a  large  number  of  hours  because 
it  has  numerous  subtopics.  But  since  in  rural  schools  the  whole  cycle 
of  life  of  the  children  offers  advantages  for  that  kind  of  study,  three 
hours  per  week  of  systematic  study  must  suflQce.  Geography  may  have 
two  hours  a  week.  To  the  five  hours  given  to  nature  study  and  geog- 
raphy must  bo  added  two  hours  of  object  lessons  given  to  the  lower 
grades.  These  lessons  are  preparatory  to  both  nature  study  and  geog- 
raphy. In  all  the  branches  mentioned  so  far  two  sharply  defined  grades 
or  sections  are  understood  to  exist,  except  for  geometry.  Five  lessons 
are  given  to  language;  that  is,  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  Less 
than  that  will  not  suffice;  first,  because  it  is  supplementary  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  course;  second,  because  systematic  instruction  in  lan- 
guage will  wipe  out  dialectic  irregularities  in  the  children's  speech. 
More  than  five  hours  for  language  will  not  be  needed,  because  all 
instruction  is  language  instruction,  and  because  this  branch  offers  many 
opportunities  for  silent  occupations  at  the  desk.  Language  instruction, 
properly  so  called,  serves  only  indirectly  the  highest  aim  of  education 
(see  what  the  author  says  under  "Aims  of  instruction''  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article),  and  may  be  combined  in  many  ways ;  for  instance,  gram- 
mar and  spelling,  grammar  and  composition,  spelling  and  copying,  etc. 
For  drawing  and  penmanship  the  former  relation  has  been  reversed. 
In  arithmetic  the  customary  assignment  of  four  hours,  as  well  as  the 
assignment  of  two  hours  for  singing  and  gymnastics,  is  retained.  Gym- 
nastics is  dropped  in  the  winter  and  in  place  of  it  geometry  is  inserted. 
From  the  foregoing  we  obtain  the  following  distribution: 

Upper  and  middle  grades,  sectioua  3  and  4 :  lloun. 

Religion 3-4 

HiBtory 2 

Natare  Btady 3 

Geography 2 

Lower  grades,  sections  1  and  2 : 

Religion  and  history 2-3 

Natnro  study  and  geography  (object  lessons) 2 

All  three  grades,  sections  1  to  4 : 

Language  5 

Arithmetic 4 

Drawing 2 

Singing 2 

Penmanship 1 

Geometry  (in  section  4) 1 

This  makes  a  total  of  thirty  hours  per  week. 
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In  summer  the  hours  may  be  of  necessity  abbreviated,  since  the 
school  session  is  often  disturbed  by  the  needs  of  the  parents  and  fre- 
quently restricted  to  the  forenoon.  In  that  case  nature  study  has  to 
give  up  one  lesson,  language  also  one  hour,  and  drawing  one  hour. 
Greometry  is  combined  with  arithmetic.  An  addition  is  made  by  insert- 
ing two  hours  for  gymnastics,  so  that  the  entire  number  of  weekly  hours 
is  twenty-eight.  The  free  afternoons  may  be  used  frequently  for  little 
excursions  into  the  woods,  where  oral  instruction  is  given  incidentally 
and  in  a  pleasant  manner. 

(c)  With  regard  to  the  succession  of  lessons,  both  psychological  and 
physiological  rules  should  be  heeded,  but  local  considerations  cause 
many  deviations  from  rules  prescribed  by  psychologic-pedagogic  de- 
mands. As  far  as  the  effect  of  concentration  upon  the  daily  plan  of 
lessons  is  concerned,  the  lessons  should  follow  according  to  the  degree 
of  relationship  existing  between  the  branches,  so  that  the  unity  of  the 
whole  plan  is  not  violated.  A  lesson  in  religion,  for  instance,  might 
be  followed  by  one  in  history;  this  may  be  followed  by  language,  then 
might  follow  penmanship  and  singing.  But  arithmetic  or  geometry 
should  not  follow  upon  a  lesson  in  religion.  The  combination  of 
heterogeneous  branches  disturbs  the  mental  balance  or  composure 
of  the  pupils  and  the  teacher;  moreover,  it  8X)oils  the  continuity  of 
instruction. 

Physiological  considerations  demand  that  the  branches  claiming  the 
greatest  outlay  in  brain  force  be  treated  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  mind 
is  fresh.  Branches  which  aim  at  mechanical  skill  can  safely  be  given 
time  in  the  afternoon.  However,  in  some  schools  the  requisite  light 
may  be  wanting  in  a  latitude  in  which  twilight  begins  before  4  o'clock. 
Again,  the  "confirmation  lessons"  conducted  by  the  parish  pastor  either 
in  the  church  or  the  parsonage  cause  much  loss  of  time  owing  to  the 
loDg  walk  for  children  who  have  to  go  to  a  neighboring  \illage  to  reach 
the  church. 

It  would  be  utterly  futile  to  prescribe  a  time-table  adapted  for  every 
school.  Local  circumstances  determine  the  table  everywhere,  and  occa- 
sional changes  of  the  time  table  are  not  at  all  objectionable  since  they 
may  serve  to  prevent  dead  routine. 

Besides  the  regular  timetable  designed  to  aid  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  the  teacher  should  prepare  for  himself  another  plan,  a  so-called 
"plan  of  work,''  in  which  he  notes  down  what  each  section  in  each  lesson 
does,  be  it  conducted  by  the  teacher  himself  or  by  a  pupil-teacher,  or 
whether  it  consists  of  written  work  and  silent  occupations.  Such  a 
plan  of  work  can  not  be  made  for  the  whole  year,  not  even  for  a  term, 
but  it  is  wise  to  make  it  from  week  to  week. 

(9)  Uquipment, — In  building  and  equipping  ungraded  schools  the 
wealth  or  j^overty  of  the  community  is  in  most  cases  regarded  above 
considerations  arising  from  the  demands  of  pedagogy  and  hygiene. 
At  this  point  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  local  considerations  and  may 
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confine  oarselves  to  the  latter  point,  wliich  is  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  economic  equipment. 

(a)  The  schoolhouse  mast  have  a  healthy  location  far  from  disturbing 
noise,  such  as  paved  streets  would  cause.  It  must  not  be  surrounded 
closely  by  trees  which  would  shade  the  schoolroom  windows,  though 
the  spacious  playgrounds  should  be  studded  with  trees.  Since  in  ceu* 
tral  Eur<^[>e  in  rural  achools  the  dwelling  of  the  teacher  is  usually  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  schoolroom,  it  is  well  to  have  the  schoolroom 
and  teacher^s  study  or  office  connected  by  a  glass  door.  The  school- 
room should  be  bright  and  spacious,  more  wide  than  long,  so  that  the 
whole  school  is  divided  by  a  broad  aisle  into  two  sections,  each  one  of 
which  contains  two  classes  or  grades.  If  the  pupils'  seats  are  as  they 
should  be,  acUustable  to  the  height  of  the  pupils,  it  will  materially  aid 
in  organizing  and  managing  the  school.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  the 
teacher's  desk  perched  on  a  high  platform,  but  it  should  be  on  a  level 
with  the  class,  and  might  be  movable,  so  that  the  teacher,  if  necessity 
arises,  can  move  himself  as  the  cent^  of  attention,  and  yet  have  his 
aids  and  paraphernalia  within  reach.  It  is  also  advisable  to  place  a 
screen  in  the  aisle  between  the  class  which  the  teacher  hears  himself 
and  the  others  busy  in  their  seats.  One  or  two  more  screens  used  in 
the  corners  may  serve  to  deaden  the  sound  caused  by  the  work  of  pui*il- 
teachers.  The  location  of  the  windows  is  very  important.  If  they  are 
high  and  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  upon  the  left  and  the  rear  of  the 
children,  they  will  serve  all  the  different  classes  and  leave  wall  space 
enough  for  blackboards  and  charts. 

(b)  The  apparatus  and  other  devices  must  be  ample,  yet  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  will  claim  little  space.  When  procuring  them  it 
must  be  considered  that  they  are  to  serve  an  entire  school  system, 
hence  must  embrace  the  objects  required  by  all  the  eight  grades  of 
the  school.  Much  more  space  should  be  utiUzed  for  blackboards.  One 
space  can  be  provided  for  painted  lines  for  penmanship,  and  for  writing 
music.  If  there  is  an  anteroom  which  can  be  utilized  by  pupil-teachers 
it  should  have  a  blackboard  also.  Spaces  between  the  windows  and 
doors  may  be  used  for  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  exhibit  for  a 
longer  time  than  a  day  or  a  lesson.  Charts  and  maps  should  be 
arranged  like  window  curtains,  so  that  they  can  be  rolled  up,  and  thus 
saved  from  the  destructive  effect  of  dust.  There  must  be  picture 
charts  for  illustrating  history  and  geography.  The  school  should  also 
have  a  cabinet  with  objects  for  nature  study  and  object  lessons,  wbich 
cabinet  can  be  replenished  with  new  objects  procured  during  the  brief 
excursions.  An  abacua,  reading  charts,  and  the  like  should  never  be 
wanting. 

The  number  of  text-books  should  be  very  limited.  All  that  seems  to 
be  necessary  in  this  line  is  a  Bible — ^that  is  to  say,  a  school  Bible,  not 
the  unabridged  edition— a  catechism,  which  is  usually  bound  together 
with  the  school  Bible;  a  hymn  book;  a  reader,  which  may  at  the  same 
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time  bo  used  as  a  source  of  iBformation  for  historic,  geographic,  and 
other  instruction;  a  book  of  exainx>les  for  arithmetic,  and  a  small  book 
of  songs.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  have  the  readers 
graded  in  at  least  four  books.  Where  it  is  admissible,  exercise  books 
should  be  used  for  the  branches  that  require  the  retention  of  numer- 
ous facts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  needs  of  the  ungraded  school 
in  regard  to  text-books  are  rarely  considered  by  authors,  most  text- 
books being  compiled  for  the  special  needs  of  the  gi^aded  school;  hence 
much  more  preparation  is  required  of  the  rural  teacher  than  of  the 
city  teacher. 

(10)  The  teacher' 8  position. — The  external  conditions  of  the  teacher  in 
ungraded  schools  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

(a)  The  salary  of  rural  teachers  in  Prussia  and  in  Bavaria,  as  well 
as  in  other  German  States,  rarely  reaches  the  sum  of  1,000  marks, 
equal  to  $250,  and  in  very  exceptional  cases  does  it  exceed  1,000  marks. 
This  sum  appears  very  small,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
teacher  does  not  have  to  pay  rent;  he  lives  in  the  schoolhouse,  and 
frequently  has  the  use  of  from  5  to  40  acres  of  land.  In  most  cases 
the  teacher  is  obliged  to  work  this  school  land  and  raise  provisions. 
Where  the  teacher  has  a  large  family  this  item  is  of  no  small  account 
Sometimes  ho  is  obliged  to  give  private  lessons  and  do  other  work  to 
increase  his  salary.  Positions  that  offer  very  low  salaries  are  usually 
given  to  young  normal-school  graduates,  who  are  always  well  enough 
versed  in  economic  living  to  make  both  ends  meet.  These  conditions 
make  ethical  and  scientific  instruction  very  difficult.  Not  until  the 
teacher  is  free  from  material  care  can  his  work  in  school  become  bene- 
ficial to  his  pupils  and  to  the  entire  community.  So  long  as  he  is  an 
object  of  pity  and  commiseration  he  will  not  exercise  that  influence 
which  the  teacher  of  the  growing  generation  must  command  to  be  useful 
to  the  children  and  their  parents. 

(6)  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  pedagogical  science,  the  super- 
vision of  ungraded  schools  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  frequently 
performed  by  men  who  have  a  theoretic  and  philosophic  professional 
education,  but  in  the  rarest  cases  a  pedagogical  preparation.  This  want 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  absence  of  pedagogical  seminaries 
in  universities.  Moreover,  the  supervisory  officers  learn  to  know  the 
ungraded  school  only  from  occasional  visits;  and  they  are  usually  per- 
forming the  duties  of  supervisors  in  addition  to  other  regular  duties, 
such  as  the  duties  of  pastors.  Though  it  is  required  of  such  men  to 
spend  six  weeks  in  a  normal  school  after  they  have  completed  their  uni- 
versity course,  this  smattering  of  professional  education  is  insufficient 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  schools  under  their  charge,  schools  which,  by 
their  numerical  importance,  are  one  of  the  most  essential  sources  of 
culture  for  the  majority  of  the  people.  Again,  no  one  can  servo  two 
masters,  the  church  and  the  school;  church  services  and  school  services 
should  be  separated.    Teachers  who  have  gone  through  a  regular  course 
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of  normal  trainiug  perceive  more  accurately  the  io sufficiency  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  supervision.  Toung  graduates  being  placed  in  charge 
of  rural  schools,  though  they  may  be  theoretically  well  supplied  with 
knowledge,  need  professional  advice,  and  under  the  present  circum- 
stances can  not  get  it.  Goltsch,  in  his  book  on  Courses  of  Study  for 
Eural  Schools,  says : 

It  is  hard  to  place  young  teachers  face  to  face  with  a  problem  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  nnusually  talented  persons,  a  problem  of  which  neither  local  nor  provinciAl 
school  inspectors,  nor  the  highest  edacational  authority  in  the  State,  can  tell  in 
what  way  he  may  solve  it. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  the  establishment  of  pedagogical 
university  seminaries,  with  practice  schools  attached,  would  be  neces- 
sary. In  these  institutions  the  professors  of  normal  schools  and  the 
supervisors  of  city  and  rural  schools  might  be  professionally  prepared. 
The  right  to  attend  them  should  be  granted  to  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  if  they  can  prove  their  capacity  for  academic  study,  and  if  the 
result  of  their  normal-school  training,  as  well  as  successful  study  of  at 
least  two  foreign  languages,  would  justify  admission.  Another  condi- 
tion of  admission  might  be  a  number  of  years  of  successful  experience 
in  a  public  school.  This  last  condition  should  also  be  required  of  min- 
isters and  philologists,  if  they  apply  for  supervisors'  offices.  Not  until 
such  conditions  are  required  can  it  be  hoped  that  persons  intrusted 
with  the  supervision  of  schools  will  become  autborities  for  the  teachers 
of  the  rural  schools.  Not  until  they  have  gained  experience  in  teach- 
ing will  they  be  able  to  advise  the  teachers  under  their  charge;  and  it 
must  be  insisted  upon  that  their  office  should  not  be  a  supplementary 
office,  but  that  they  give  all  their  time  and  power  to  supervision  of 
schools.  If  the  possibility  is  open  to  rural  teachers  to  be  promoted  to 
the  office  of  supervisor,  it  will  increase  their  aspirations  and  effectually 
promote  the  rural  schools  in  general. 

(<?)  With  the  question  of  supervision  is  intimately  connected  the  ques- 
tion of  rank.  There  have  been  contentions  between  the  rural  teachers 
and  principals  of  graded  schools.  It  is  claimed  that  the  teacher  of  a 
rural  school  conducts  an  entire  system,  i.  e.,  that  he  has  pupils  of  all 
grades,  but  that  his  field  of  activity  is  narrowed  down  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  in  one  room.  However,  they  claim  the  rank  of  a  principal — 
a  claim  that  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  authorities. 

{d)  The  position  of  the  rural  teacher  within  the  community  seems  to 
call  for  a  reform.  It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  teachers  of  the 
ungi*aded  schools  come  into  more  frequent  and  intimate  contact  with 
the  families  of  their  pupils  than  the  teachers  of  other  schools.  They 
can  therefore  exert  an  influence  upon  the  home,  resulting  in  interest- 
ing the  parents  in  the  work  of  the  school,  so  that  they  assist  his  work, 
and  indirectly  the  teacher  can  thus  influence  homo  education.  He  can 
do  so  directly  by  public  lectures,  "evening  gatherings  for  parents,"  and 
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Bimilar  eutertaiiiineiits.  Kot  often  have  teachers  tune  for  this  kind  of 
public  work,  because  most  teachers  of  ungraded  schools  are  called  upon 
to  perform  all  kinds  of  noni>edagogical  work  ^  they  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  do  sexton's  work  and  act  as  organist  during  church  services. 
Very  frequently  they  are  secretaries  of  the  common  council^  and  for  all 
these  extra  duties  they  receive  little  or  no  pay.  If  the  teacher's  time 
and  strength  could  be  concentrated  upoh  his  educational  duties,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  him  and  to  the  school  under  his  charge  j  in  that 
case  ho  could  do  much  to  enlighten  the  community  on  educational  ques- 
tions and  become  a  live  factor  in  the  education  of  the  entire  community. 
(11)  Statistics. — How  important  and  far-reaching  the  promotion  of 
the  entire  education  of  the  people  would  be,  if  the  system  of  ungraded 
schools  were  fostered  in  the  spirit  indicated  in  the  foregoing  article, 
maybe  seen  from  the  statistics  of  this  kind  of  schools.  The  following 
numbers  are  taken  from  the  official  statistics  published  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Prussia  in  the  year  1891.  In  that  year  the  Kingdom  had 
10,600  ungraded  schools,  in  which  962,079  children  were  taught  by 
15.548  teachers.  Of  these  were  61  ambulatory  schools  without  teach- 
ers, and  3  with  2  teachers.  This  explains  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  schools  and  that  of  teachers.  Since  the  total  number  of  all 
schools  in  tbe  Kingdom  in  that  year  was  37,742,  with  82,746  classes  and 
71,731  teachers,  it  is  plain  that  47  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  were 
ungraded  in  which  22  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  taught. 
Most  of  these  schools  were  overcrowded.  Their  normal  attendance, 
placed  officially  at  less  than  80  pupils,  was  found  in  13,639  schools  with 
682,260  children.  Of  these  there  were  2,135  schools  with  fewer  than  30 
school  children.  The  number  of  schools  with  abnormal  attendance  was 
2,906  with  279,819  pupils,  and  of  these  2,079  had  between  81  and  100 
pupils  each,  796  had  between  101  and  150,  and  31  had  even  more  than 
150  pupils.  During  the  last  ten  years  numerous  ungraded  schools,  owing 
to  their  overcrowded  condition,  were  changed  into  schools  of  two 
grades,  of  which  each  had  a  half-day's  instruction.  Though  the  num- 
ber of  purely  ungraded  schools  was  thereby  decreased,  the  number  of 
teachers  was  not,  accordingly,  increased.  In  the  year  1882  Prussia 
had  20,082  ungraded  schools  with  1,336,404  children  with  20,016  teach- 
ers. From  this  it  is  seen  that  61  per  cent  of  the  schools  were  ungraded. 
No  less  than  14,453  schools  with  744,688  pupils  had  normal,  6,629  with 
595,716  pupils  had  abnormal  attendance;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  the 
required  number,  fixed  at  80.  Of  the  latter,  2,975  had  between  81  and 
100  children,  796  had  between  101  and  160,  and  329  had  more  than  150 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1882  there  were  only  2,989  schools  of 
two  grades  with  1  teacher  attended  by  337,801  children,  against  6,878 
of  such  schools  attended  by  568,235  children  in  1891.  The  change  of 
ungraded  schools  into  schools*  of  two  grades  with  1  teacher  has  of 
course  decreased  the  overcrowding,  but  this  is  of  qnestionable  benefit. 
A  teacher  may  find  it  easier  to  maintain  discipline  in  two  grades  than 
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if  tlio  pnpiis  were  altogether  in  one  room,  but  it  decreases  tne  time 
devoted  to  their  instruction  to  one-half,  hence  the  educational  influence 
of  the  teacher  is  considerably  lessened  by  this  reduction.  In  the  year 
1882  a  teacher  of  a  half-day  school  had,  on  an  average,  113  pupils;  in 
1891  he  still  had  90.  This  arrangement  of  half-day  schools  increases 
the  duties  of  the  teacher  enormously.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
the  principality  of  Anhalt,  and  in  a  few  other  German  States,  the  half- 
day  school  is  preferred  generally,  while  p'urely  ungraded  schools  are 
found  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  the  grand 
duchies  of  Hesse,  Oldenburg,  Weimar,  Gotha,  and  Mecklenburg.  In 
Austria  the  division  into  half-day  schools  is  performed  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  pupils  rises  above  50. 

Literature. — Until  recently  the  number  of  books  on  rural  schools  was 
very  meager.  Zeller's  Lehren  der  Erfahrung  (Basel,  1827)  is  very 
much  out  of  date,  also  a  book  entitled  Einrichtungs-  und  Lehrplan  fiir 
Dorfschulen  (Berlin,  1752).  The  latter  work  gave  preference  to  half- 
day  schools.  The  noted  educators  and  authors,  Diesterweg,  Dittes, 
and  Kehr,  did  not  mention  the  village  school  at  all,  or  only  with 
passing  notice.  In  recent  years  the  ungraded  school  has  found  very 
much  attention  in  educational  literature.  The  best  of  the  books  pub- 
lished are:  (1)  Heinemann,  Einklassige  Yolksschnle,  Gera,  Uofmann, 
1827.  (2)  Pfeifer,  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  einklassigen  Volksschule, 
Gotha,  Thienemann,  2  vols.,  1887.  Both  Heinemann  and  Pfeifer  treat 
the  subject  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  concentration.  (3)  Florin,* 
Methodik  der  Gesammtschule,  ZiLrich,  Schulthess.  He  treats  organi- 
zation, instruction,  and  the  utilization  of  pupil-teachers  with  much 
care.  (4)  Lehrplan  fur  einfache  Volksschulen,  an  essay  in  the  twenty- 
third  Yearbook  of  the  Society  for  Scientific  Pedagogy,  is  worthy  of 
mention. 

v.— GERMAN  OPINIONS  ON  THE  BELL-LANCASTER  METHOD  OF  MUTUAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

(1)  Schmidt,  History  of  Pedagogy: 

Tho  essential  features  of  the  Bell-Lanoaster  or  Monitorial  Method  consists  in  mak- 
ing the  advanced  pnpUs  teachers  of  tho  beginners  and  other  pnpiis  of  lower  grades. 
These  <'pnpil-teachers"  teach  or  transmit  only  elementary  knowledge  after  rigidly 
and  minutely  proscribed  schemes,  while  the  teacher,  like  an  overseer  in  a  factory, 
teaches  but  little,  and  chiefly  conducts  and  supervises  tho  action  of  his  monitors. 
This  mode  of  conducting  schools  is  considered  the  surest  means  of  gradually  exer- 
cising the  ]K>wer8  of  thinking  by  applying  knowledge  previously  acquired  and  of 
fixing  facts  in  the  mind  by  communicating  them  to  others.  It  fits  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  children  better  by  exactly  grading  them  in  classes  according 
to  their  mental  advancement.  It  sharply  defines  tho  matter  of  instruction,  arranges 
it  carefully,  and  divides  it  into  convenient  steps,  thus  educating  the  powers  of  the 
juvenile  mind  in  every  direction,  for  the  pupil  does  not  only  receive  or  acquire 
knowledge,  but  has  constant  opportunities  for  applying  new  cognitions  and  newly 
learned  facts  for  tho  benefit  of  others,  while  in  a  regular  school  the  children  might 
sit  still  for  whole  hours,  only  occupied  with  listening,  thinking,  and  answering 
questions.    The  real  teacher  of  a  Boll-Lancaster  school  has  many  chances  of  observ- 
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ing  hie  pupils  in  diiferent  positions,  thus  learning  their  dispositions,  special  talents, 
and  aptitudes.  Finally,  the  monitorial  system  arouses  the  love  of  fellow-heings ;  it 
generates  the  consciousness  that  wo  aro  all  dependent  upon  one  another.  Hence  it 
creates  a  common  feeling  in  the  pupils  and  pleasure  in  reciprocal  aid  and  mutual 
work  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  pupil  feels  that  ho  does  not  exist  for  his  own  self, 
hut  for  others  and  the  whole  community  of  which  ho  is  an  integral  part.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Bell-Lancaster*8  method,  it  is  claimed  (chiefly  by  Diestcrweg)  that  the 
subdued  voice  (necessary  in  this  mode  of  teaching  where  seyoral  classes  arc  reciting 
in  one  room)  in  reading  does  not  develop  the  organs  of  speech,  the  accent  disappears, 
and  thoughtless  reading  is  promoted.  Arithmetic  becomes  purely  mechanical, 
because  the  young  helper  can  not  point  out  the  reason  of  any  process.  Penmanship 
is  neglected,  since  that  art  depends  less  upon  constant  practice  than  upon  taste  for 
symmetry  and  the  beautiful,  which  taste  can  only  be  awakened  by  sensible  and 
well-directed  instruction  in  correct  seeing  and  imitating.  The  whole  organization 
of  the  school  tempts  the  teacher  to  fall  into  mechanism.  It  is  true  a  greater  number 
of  children  may  be  set  into  external  action  by  means  of  the  monitorial  system,  but 
not  into  internal  action,  yet  the  latter  alone  promotes  the  true  aim  of  the  school. 

(2)  Zscliokke^  (in  1822)  said  in  his  book,  Elementary  Schools,  on 
mutual  instruction — 

Bell's  invention  must  be  considered  a  benefit  to  the  human  race,  and,  in  spite  of 
stale  talk  of  ignorant  scribblers,  mutual  instruction  will  spread  more  and  more  in 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Its  inner  value,  proved  by  experience,  will  speak  for 
it.  It  will  give  to  the  human  race  a  new  form  by  ennobling  the  lowest,  depraved, 
and  most  numerous  class  of  people.  This  easy,  sure,  and  cheap  means  of  common 
education  of  the  people  w^ill,  no  doubt,  bo  in  general  use  in  all  the  five  continents 
within  a  few  deeades. 

*  The  Bell-Lancaster  system  or  method  spread  with  remarkable  rapid- 
ity. All  over  England  Lancasterian  schools  sprang  up.  In  1811 
more  than  30,000  children  were  taught  in  that  way  in  England.  In 
1814  a  society  for  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  was  formed  for 
the  establishment  of  Lancasterian  schools.  As  early  as  1806  the 
method  found  its  way  into  the  United  States;  in  1810,  into  Calcutta; 
in  1813,  into  Canada  and  the  Capo  Colony;  in  1814,  into  Sierra  Leone 
and  Sydney,  as  well  as  in  all  European  countries,  so  that  in  1813  more 
than  100,000  children  were  taught  in  that  way. 

(3)  Lindner,  in  his  Encyclopedian  Manual,  says: 

Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of  mutual  instruction  was  an  excellent 
one,  especially  for  ungraded  schools,  where  the  teacher  has  several  grades,  that  is, 
pupils  of  varying  age  and  accomplishments.  However,  a  system  of  schools  based 
upon  this  method  can  be  only  a  makeshift  which  violates  the  principle  that  an 
"unfinished^'  (undeveloped)  mind  can  not  well  instruct  others  still  less  developed. 
Education  being  both  a  science  and  an  art,  can  not  well  be  pursued  by  young  per- 
sons who  are  not  even  apprentices  in  the  business.  If,  however,  we  consider  that 
the  ungraded  (rural)  school  is  still  very  numerous  (in  Austria  53  per  cent  of  all 
elementary  schools  are  "  one-class  schools '' )  the  monitorial  system  is  not  without 
its  merits. 

(4)  Sanders's  Lexicon  of  Pedagogy : 

The  Bell- Lancaster  method  was  very  much  overrated  in  the  beginning.  It  spread 
over  England  and  a  large  part  of  Europe.     It  was  welcomed  with  great  hopes  by 

» Noted  Swiss  educator,  author,  and  statesman,  1771-1847. 
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friends  of  popular  education  in  states  and  countries  in  which  elementary  education 
for  the  people  wns  still  in  its  infancy,  as,  for  instance,  in  Qreece,  Spain^  and  Portugal. 
Through  an  enthusiastic  report  of  Colonel  von  Abramson,  in  1819,  the  Danish  King 
Frederick  VI  was  persuaded  to  promote  Bell  and  Lancaster's  system,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  found  general  favor  in  Denmark,  also  in  the  German  provinces  Schledwig> 
Holstein  (at  that  time  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  and  of  the  German  federa- 
tion). The  normal  school  at  Eckemforde  was  the  central  seat  of  the  agitation  for 
this  system,  hut  here  it  was  materially  modified  hy  adapting  it  to  the  principles  of 
Pcstalozzi.  In  other  German  states  the  system  found  only  occasional  support. 
Diesterweg  opposed  it  with  his  inimitable  critical  weapons.  Time  and  experience 
have  brought  olit  the  faults  and  merits  of  the  system.  As  a  substitute  for  a  real 
school  with  a  true  teacher  it  can  never  serve.  The  teacher's  personal  influence  is  a 
"conditio  sine  qua  non"  for  truly  educative  and  formative  instruction,  oven  in 
technical  branches,  such  as  writing,  drawing,  singing,  etc.  Modem  pedagogy  has 
retained  the  monitorial  feature  by  allowing  the  oldest  and  best  gifted  pupils  to  teach 
the  lowest  grade  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who  at  the  close  of  the  lessons 
or  the  day's  work  revises  and  corrects  his  assistant's  work.  In  Prassia  this  is  done 
in  many  overcrowded  schools,  and  it  is  from  these  monitors,  or  pupil  teachers, 
that  the  normal  school  candidates  are  chiefly  selected.  The  older  pupils  who  are 
intrusted  with  teaching  derive  much  profit  from  this  ser^'ice,  provided  always  that 
the  teacher  keep  his  school  well  in  hand  and  supervise  their  work,  so  that  the  indi- 
Tiduallty  of  every  pupil  may  be  studied  by  him.  In  other  words,  the  system  worka 
well  if  the  teacher  remains  the  teacher  and  docs  not  sink  to  the  level  of  an  overseer 
of  mechanical  contrivances.  In  that  case  the  older  pupils  who  act  as  his  assistants 
gain  much  knowledge  and  retain  what  they  are  taught. 

(5)  Zerrener  says  ia  bis  Book  of  Methods: 

Mutual  or  monitorial  instruction  is  that  method,  according  to  which  the  teacher, 
if  he  have  pupils  varying  much  in  age,  classifies  his  pupils  according  to  their  capacity 
and  teaches  these  pupils  together,  thus  making  a  number  of  divisions,  one  of  which 
he  teaches  at  a  time,  while  the  others  review  and  practice  what  they  have  been 
taught,  and  do  it  under  supervision  and  with  the  aid  of  pupils  of  an  advanced  grade. 
This  mode  of  procedure  has  been  applied  in  thousands  of  schools  for  several  years, 
and  has  proved  most  beneficial.  Every  teacher  who  has  a  number  of  pupils  varying 
much  in  age  and  accomplishmenta  should  adopt  it. 

The  essential  in  mxitual  instruction  is : 

(a)  That  the  teacher  divide  all  the  pupils  of  his  room  into  two  (or  three)  divisions 
to  facilitate  instruction.  'In  primary  grades  two  are  sufficient;  in  schools  of  more 
varied  accomplishments  three  divisions  seem  advisable. 

(6)  That  the  teacher  grade  the  matter  of  instruction  in  reading,  history,  and  arith- 
metic in  a  definite  number  of  steps.  In  reading,  for  instance,  in  15;  in  writiug,  in 
10;  in  arithmetic,  in  14  steps,  called  steps  of  a  coarse. 

(c)  That  the  teacher  carefully  examine  and  grade  his  pupils  according  to  the  steps 
of  his  course. 

(d)  That  he  himself  teach  in  every  branch  of  the  course  and  guide  the  progress  of 
his  pupils  from  step  to  step* 

(e)  That  he  occupy  those  divisions  not  under  his  immediate  care  by  giving  them 
exercises  in  review  or  application  of  the  matter  learned. 

(/)  That  in  these  exercises,  also,  he  divide  the  pupils  according  to  the  steps  of  the 
course. 

(g)  That  the  supervision  and  guidance  in  this  work  be  intrusted  in  each  branch  to 
pnpils  at  least  three  steps  ahead  of  the  division. 

(h)  That  the  number  of  pupils  intrusted  to  such  subushers  or  pupil  teachers  be 
not  too  largo  (3  to  4  in  reading,  C  to  8  in  writing,  4  to  6  in  arithmetic). 

(i)  That,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  pupils  of  the  teachers*  room  be  called  upon  in 
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the  regular  conise  to  act  as  sabaaheis,  since  tlie  work  is  very  important  for  their  own 
derclopment. 

(j)  That  the  teacher,  by  keeping  a  list,  make  it  possible  to  regnlate  the  actiyity 
of  his  pnpil  teachers  and  steadily  keep  his  eye  on  a  good  classification  of  his  school. 
Day  or  minnto  books  are  a  necessity. 


VI.— COURSES    OF   STUDY    FOR    PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS    IN 

CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  IS'atioiial  Educational  Association  has  recognized  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  question  as  to  what  and  how  much  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  by  appointing  in  subsequent  annual  meetings  committees  of 
inquiry  into  the  courses  of  study  (a)  for  secondary,  (ft)  for  city  elemen- 
tary, and  (c)  for  rural  schools.  Never  in  the  history  of  this  educational 
association  has  a  question  been  treated  with  more  dignity,  profound 
research,  and  satisfactory  results.  The  reports  of  the  two  first-men- 
tioned committees  have  been  published  and  widely  circulated;  the 
third  is  still  in  preparation  at  this  writing.  The  particular  problem  of 
finding  the  relative  value  of  studies  has  of  late  agitated  the  minds 
of  German  teachers  as  well,  as  is  seen  by  the  results  of  comparison  of 
the  courses  prescribed  for  various  cities,  a  copy  of  which  is  here  ofTered 
in  English.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  plans  oflfered  in  the  following 
sketches  show  the  relative  value  of  the  branches  expressed  in  the  num- 
ber of  lessons  assigned  to  them.  This  of  course  does  not  consider  the 
personal  element,  the  teacher,  but  presupposes  that  the  schools  are 
provided  with  professionally  well-prepared  teachers  who  have  had  a 
normal  school  training  of  from  four  to  six  years.  This  is  a  feature 
of  the  question  with  which  we  can  not  reckon  in  this  country  as  yet. 
Although  the  normal  schools  here  increase  in  number  and  attendance 
from  year  to  year,  the  profession  of  teaching  is  not  as  yet  well  defined 
in  the  United  States,  hence  much  more  weight  is  attached  to  the  exter- 
nals of  public  education — the  schoolhouses,  equipments,  devices,  and 
courses  of  study.  This  fact  will  make  the  following  showing  firom 
sixteen  cities  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  very  interesting. 
They  were  published  in  the  Paedagogische  Zeitung  of  Berlin,  attracted 
much  attention,  and  in  a  few  cases  resulted  in  an  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences, as  indicated  in  footnotes. 

I.  SKETCH  OF  VARIOUS  COURSES  IN  OPERATION. 

Want  of  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  American  reader  with  the  con- 
ditions of  German  public  schools,  and  the  peculiar  development  they 
have  had  during  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  existence,  do  not  permit 
a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  courses  of  study  pui'sued  in  German 
people's  schools.  Many  restrictions  are  thereby  caused.  Only  essen- 
tials can  be  discussed,  and  hence  it  will  be  best  to  confine  the  discussion 
to  typical  examples  of  courses  in  use.    In  regard  to  particulars,  it  will 
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be  found  advisable  to  examine  only  tbe  fuUy  developed  school  organ- 
izations— that  is,  the  graded  school — ^because  the  conditions  in  question 
are  there  best  represented,  and  because  these  schools  are  primarily  in 
the  position  to  be  serviceable  in  the  intended  investigations.  In  less 
favorable  conditions — that  is,  in  schools  not  so  well  graded — the  given 
factors  always  cause  a  diminution  of  work.  In  the  following  statement 
we  shall  endeavor  to  answer  the  two  questions: 

(1)  Is  the  course  of  study  in  German  people's  schools  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  lower  grades  afford  a  proper  foundation  for  all  other 
educational  institutions  1 

(2)  Does  the  course  of  study  in  the  upper  grades  of  German  people's 
schools  include  the  branches  generally  considered  necessary,  and  recog- 
nized by  professional  teachers  as  essential,  to  the  education  of  the 
people  f 

The  answer  in  substance  to  the  flrst  of  these  questions  is  found  in  the 
time-tables  of  the  schools.  Advanced  education  recognizes  as  abso- 
lutely essential  a  knowledge  of  elementary  branches  (reading,  language, 
writing,  arithmetic)  and  a  good  perceptive  faculty.  To  institutions  like 
the  intermediate  and  secondary  schools,  which,  without  exception,  begin 
with  the  elements  of  different  studies,  it  is  more  of  a  drawback  than 
an  advantage  to  begin  a  number  of  subjects  without  bringing  any  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  Where  the  time-table  of  the  lower  grades  shows 
that  most  attention  is  given  to  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  grammar,  object  lessons,  and  reasoning,  the  people's 
school  may  as  a  rule  be  accepted  as  an  appropriate  foundation  for  all 
these  institutions.  The  chief  object  in  presenting  the  following  tables 
is  to  show  the  essential  differences  of  German  States  in  this  regard. 
The  tables  for  the  first  four  or  five  years  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  this,  but  as  the  significance,  extension,  and  treatment  of  a  num- 
ber of  studies  in  the  upper  grades  are  to  be  discussed  later  on  the 
whole  course  is  given  at  once,  to  economize  space.  It  is  the  object  also 
to  treat  the  separate  German  States  as  far  as  can  be  done  in  their  usual 
order. 

The  foundation  for  the  order  of  study  of  Prussian  people's  schools  is 
given  in  the  general  regulations  of  Minister  Dr.  Falk  of  the  15th  of 
October,  1872.    The  general  regulations  prescribe  for  graded  schools:^ 


Religion  — 
Lasfftiago  .. 
Arithmetio. 


Geometry. 

HiAtory,  geography,  and  nature  study. 

Singing 

Gy  ninastica 


Drawing 

Female  nan  di  work . 


Total  , 


Lower 
grade. 


4 
11 

4 


2[0] 


[2J 


22 


Middle  '   Upper 
grade,      grade. 


5[0] 


[2] 


28 


4 

2 

6-8 

2 

2[0] 
2 
12J 


30-32 


^  Where  there  is  but  one  number  in  a  colamn,  the  statement  applies  to  both  sexes. 
If  tho  number  refers  only  to  boys,  a  naught  is  added  in  brackets.  The  numbers 
referring  to  girls  only  are  inclosed  in  brackets. 
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This  order  has  had  later  corrections  by  the  same  authority.  By 
commission  of  Minister  von  Gossler  (25th  of  July,  1884)  the  provincial 
authorities  were  empowered  to  extend  religious  instruction  by  one  Bible 
lesson;  consequently,  to  prescribe  six  and  five  hours  of  weekly  religious 
instruction  in  schools  of  one  grade  and  several  grades,  respectively. 

The  original  time-table  of  the  general  regulations  has  not  been 
strictly  adhered  to  in  any  part  of  the  State.  It  is,  moreover,  decidedly 
obscure.  Which  years  are  to  be  included  in  each  of  the  three  grades 
it  does  not  state.  But  as  it  is  decided  that  if  the  school  has  four 
classes  two  shall  constitute  the  middle,  and  with  six  successive 
classes  two  shall  cover  the  ground  of  one  grade,  one  must  presume 
that  in  schools  of  four  grades  the  upper  grade  begins  with  the  seventh 
year;  gin  schools  of  six  grades  with  the  Hfbh  year.  A  wide  scope  is 
thus  given  the  teacher  to  work  out  his  own  plan.  In  the  former  case^ 
the  middle  grade  embraces  four  years;  in  the  latter,  two;  in  the  for- 
mer, history,  geography,  and  natural  history  must  be  begun  in  the 
second  year  (which  has  actually  been  attempted  in  several  instances); 
in  the  latter,  in  the  third. 

Two  typical  examples  of  both  extremes  in  the  scales  here  considered 
are  furnished  by  the  timetable  of  the  people's  schools  in  Charlotten- 
burg  and  the  elementary  schools  in  Wiesbaden. 

People^a  schools  in  Charloitenhurg. 


Religion 

Lanenage 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

History 

Geo^aphy 

Nature  study 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Drawins 

Female  band i work  . 


Total. 


Grades,  a 


VI. 


11  [13] 


10] 


10  [9] 


[0] 
[3] 


IV. 


2 

2tl] 
2 
2 

2[0] 
2 
[3] 


22 


22 


28 


m. 


2 
2 

2  [1] 
2 
2 
2 

[3] 


28  [30] 


II. 


32 


la. 


5 
7 
4 

2 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 

[3] 


[0] 


[3] 


82 


lb. 


4 

6 

2 

4  [3] 
2 
2 
2 

[o] 


30  [32] 


a  The  designation  of  grades  in  all  the  time-tables  contained  in  the  article  is  according  to  the  North 
German  custom  (the  I  grade  being  the  highest,  even  when  the  reversed  designation  is  made  use  of)* 
For  uniformity's  sake,  writing  and  oljoct  lessons  are  always  inoluded  in  langni^^e  lessons,  natural 
history  and  science  are  classed  as  nature  study,  and  preparatory  instruction  for  geography  (study  of 
homo  and  environs)  included  with  geography.    Particular  features  ore  explained  in  footnotes. 

Elementary  schools  in  Wieshadcn. 


Grades. 

vin.  j  vn. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Rclieion 

2 

10 

3 

3 
9 

4 

3 
U 

4 

4 
11 

4 

4 
10 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

[*1 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

4 

Itanguage 

9    [8 

Aritiimetic 

4      8 

Geomotrv 

2     0 

History  

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
[41 

2 

Geoffranhv  a 

3 

8 

3 

8 

2 

Nature  study 

2 

singing 

1 

2 

2 

Oyninastics.  ................ 

2 

female  handiwork 

[2] 

[8] 

[3] 

^V 

Drawing 



Total 

18 

19  [21] 

22  [25] 

24  [271  I  9K  rasi 

31  [33] 

31  [33] 

31  [32] 

*■     ^ 

a  Each  year  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  has  three  hours  of  object  lessons  and  home  geography. 
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Tbo  difference  is  very  apparent.  If  we  compare  the  third  and  fourth 
years  in  both  plans  we  shall  see  the  essential  difference  between  an 
elementary  school  and  a  school  occupied  from  the  very  start  with 
a  wholly  unnatural  multiplicity  of  studies,  and  beginning  nearly  all 
the  branches  included  in  the  people's  school  curriculum  at  the  same 
age,  when  the  average  faculty  of  comprehension  has  not  been  sufficiently 
developed. 

In  the  old  Prussian  provinces,  piirticularly  in  those  east  of  the  Elbe 
River,  schools  of  six  grades  predominate;  they  follow  the  "General 
regulations"  rather  closely.  The  people's  schools  in  Dantzic,  Posen, 
fireslau,  Stettin,  and  Halle  present  only  unimportant  dififerences.  In 
Dantzic,  Stettin,  and  Halle,  history,  geography,  and  natural  history 
are  taught  in  the  third  year;  in  Posen  and  Breslau,  instruction  in 
history  is  deferred  until  the  fourth  year.  In  nearly  every  instance 
drawing  is  begun  in  the  second  year;  until  lately,  in  Berlin  two  special 
drawing  lessons  were  prescribed  even  for  the  first  year.  The  present 
time-table  in  communal  schools  in  Berlin  is  as  follows: 

Communal  achools  in  Berlin,  a 


Kcliprfon 

Language  

Arithmetio 

Geometry 

HUtory 

Geography 

Katnre  stady 

Singing 

Gymnantics 

Drawins 

Female  handiwork. 


Total. 


Grades. 


VI. 


22 


22 


IV. 


10  [8] 


2 

2[0] 

2 
2 

_[4] 

28 


III. 


II. 


4 
8 

2     [0] 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


30   [32] 


8     16] 


4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


[0] 


80  [32] 


I. 


8  [«1 

a 

2 

3  [2] 
2 
2 
2  • 

_rei_ 


83 


a  See  also  the  article  on  "The  Elementary  Schools  in  Berlin,"  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
miesioner  of  Education  for  1893-04,  p.  203,  where  the  courses  for  1840, 1860, 1873,  and  1893  are  compared. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  female  handiwork  (formerly  eight 
hours  weekly),  the  early  beginning  of  drawing,  tbo  third  hour  of  geom- 
etry in  the  upper  grade,  and  the  small  number  of  language  lessons  in 
the  upper  grades  of  female  schools  are  characteristic  of  this  plan.  The 
model  thereby  proposed  has  rarely  been  followed  outside  of  Berlin. 
The  following  table  of  the  people's  schools  in  Halle  serves  as  a  type  for 
schools  of  six  grades: 

City  people^a  sckoola  in  Halle. 


Grades. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Religion 

4 
11 

4 

4 
10 

4 
8 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 
8 

2  [0] 

2 

2  [1] 
«  [l] 
2 
2 
2 
[4] 

4 

I^anguago           .              .     .  ......--.....••••• 

3 

AriUimeiio 

4  [31 

Geometry 

2    0 

History 

2 
2 
o 

"2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

H'atural  historv 

2 

Natural  science 

|(„ 

Sinirinc 

2[0] 

2    [0] 

jk  ._ 

22  [24] 

2 
2 

28  132J 

2 
2 
2 

f4] 
28  [32] 

Gymnastics 

2 

Drawing 

2 

Female  handiwork 

[2] 

U] 

Total 

22 

32 

82 
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The  time-tables  for  tlie  people's  schools  of  the  new  Prassian  provinces 
resemble  in  general  the  plan  of  Wiesbaden  more  than  that  of  the  schools 
of  six  grades  in  the  cities  just  mentioned.  The  people's  schools  in  Kiel 
(8  grades)  begin  only  geography  with  two  honrs  in  the  third  year,  his- 
tory and  natnre  study  with  one  hour  in  the  fourtli  year.  In  Altona 
the  three  lower  grades  have  only  three  honrs  of  retigion.  In  Osna- 
brack  nature  study  begins  with  one  hour  in  the  third  year,  g^graphy 
is  introduced  in  the  fourth,  history  in  the  fifth,  and  geometry  in  the 
sixth  year. 

The  people's  schools  of  Bavaria  have  no  common  order  of  study. 
That  of  Munich  seems  most  characteristic.  It  reflects  the  purpose  of  the 
general  primary  school  most  clearly,  and  in  the  upper  grade  endeavors 
to  satisfy  the  higher  claims  on  public  instructiou,  as  far  as  can  be  pos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  a  seven-years  compulsory  attendance,  l^or 
comparison  the  order  of  study  in  Augsburg  is  placed  iu  juxtaposition. 
The  course  in  Nuremberg  is  about  a  medium  between  the  two,  whilst 
that  at  Wurzburg  differs  widely  in  devoting  a  great  many  hours  to 
religious  instruction. 

Day  schools  in  Munich, 


Grades. 


Yn. 


VI. 


V. 


IV. 


III. 


II. 


Keli^on , 

Lanfiingo 

AriUmiotic 

History 

Geography 

Nature  study , 

Singing.. 

Gyninaatics 

^Drawing 

Femalo  iiaudiwork., 


Total. 


a 

10 
6 


2 

12  [12] 
6 


8 

12  [10] 
6 


3 

12  [10] 


[7] 


[2] 


[2] 


[3] 


[3] 


3 
2 

1 
2 
4  [2] 


;m 


[3] 


21  [23] 


23  [25J 


26  [27] 


26  [27] 


8 

4 
1 
2 

8  [2] 
[3] 


80 


[7] 
(2] 


30 


Peoples  schools  in  Augsburg. 


Grades. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

in. 

II. 

I. 

neligion 

8 

12 
G 

3 

12 
6 

3 

10 
6 

4 
10  [9] 

6  [5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 
[3] 

4 
10  [9] 

6  [5] 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 
[3] 

4 
10  [9] 

6  [5] 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 
[3] 

4 

Lac^uagG 

10     [91 

Aritl:metic 

fi      51 

History 

J     [5] 

Geocraphv i 

1 

Nature  study 

2 

Singing 

Gymnastics  ....• 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

[2] 

1 

2 

Drawing 

Female  handiwork 

■"121 

1 
[2] 

2 

[3] 

Total 

22  [24] 

23  [25] 

25  [27] 

29  [30] 

29  [30] 

29  [30] 

29  [30J 

The  schools  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  are  very  unlike  those  of 
its  neighboring  state.    Munich  and  Stuttgart  in  this  respect  present 
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the  greatest  extremes  to  be  found  iu  German  city  schools.    This  the 
following  table  proves  without  farther  explanation: 

Peopl€^$  BchooU  in  Stuttgart, 


Grades. 


vn. 


VI. 


V. 


IV. 


m. 


II. 


Beligion  ..t 

Laofcaage 

Arithmetic 

HiBtory.  geography,  and  na-  , 

toreatudy r 

Sioging 

Drawing 

Gymnaatios 

Female  handiwork 

Aadiatauce 


Total. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


6 

1 

u 


6 

4 


%v 


26 


'Vw 


'J'm 


I 


6 

4 
1| 
2    [0] 


[2] 


■11 


7 

? 

4 
1| 

a  [0] 


[21 


■I 


[21 


30 


30 


32 


82 


6 

4 

1| 
2.   [•] 


•il 


w 


32 


The  following  regnlations  apply  to  country  schools  throughout  the 
Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  With  an  aggregate  number  of  twenty-six 
hours  per  week,  one-third  must  be  devoted  to  religion,  including  mem- 
orizing hymns  and  Bible  texts.  The  remainder,  as  well  as  all  hours 
over  twenty-six,  are  devoted  to  other  studies  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
sevenths  to  lan^nge,  two- sevenths  to  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  and 
two-sevenths  to  history,  geography,  nature  study,  and  singing.  Teach- 
ers for  a  long  time  have  endeavored  to  reduce  the  one-third  devoted  to 
the  study  of  religion,  but  without  apparent  success. 

In  Saxony  and  the  Thuringian  States  under  its  direct  influence  there 
exist  two  or  three  kinds  of  x>eople's  schools.  We  shall  here  consider 
only  the  lower  people's  or  district  schools  and  the  burgher  schools, 
which  in  many  places  pursue  the  same  course  as  intermediate  people's 
schools  or  advanced  schools  elsewhere.  In  Leipsic  the  advance<l  and 
district  male  schools  follow  exactly  the  same  course;  the  female  schools 
present  few  differences.    In  Dresden  the  deviations  are  greater. 

Di9irici  Behools  in  Dretden, 


Scligion  — 

Langnngo. . . 

Arithmetic . 

GeoTOCtry... 

Hiatory 

Geography.. 


Katnral  hiatory  and  naia- 
ral  philoaophy. 

Singing 

Gymnaatics 

Drawing 

French  (optional) 

Female  handiwork 


Total. 


Grades. 


VIU. 


4  times,  40  min- 
utes. 

10  Umea,  30 
minutes. 

8  tiroes,  30  min- 
utes. 


4times,40min- 

ntee. 
Olject  lessons 


18 


vn. 


As  in  VIII... 
do 


6  timee,  40  min- 
utes. 


3  times,  40  min- 
utes. 
Object  lessons 


[2] 


VI. 


[4] 


18  [20]  I  20  [24] 


V. 


IV. 


2 
2  [1] 

ilJI 


W 


24 


2    11] 
2 

2 

1 
2 
2    [1] 


[4] 


28  [30] 


ni.      u 


1 

2 

2    [1] 


[*] 


28  [30] 


4 

7 

4  [3] 

2 
2 

2 


2  [1] 
2 
2  [1] 


[4] 


30 


4 

6 

4  [3] 

2 
2 
2 


1[2, 

4W 


w 


30 
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In  the  first  year  of  burgher  or  advanced  schools  and  district  or 
elementary  schools  in  Leipsic,  the  sessions  number  only  sixteen  hours 
per  week  in  the  first  four  years  of  elementary  schools;  in  Zwickau  they 
number  twelve,  fourteen,  eighteen,  twenty-two  (girls  twenty- three) 
hours,  and  in  advanced  schools  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty-two,  tweutj- 
four  (girls  twenty-six)  hours.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Thu- 
ringiau  States  resemble  in  essential  points  those  of  Saxony;  in  some 
States,  as  in  Weimar,  the  Prussian  model  has  been  followed. 

The  special  features  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  people's  schools  in 
Baden  are  oflacially  defined.  Elementary  embraces  sixteen,  advanced 
instruction  twenty-six  to  thirty  hours.  In  the  latter  case,  three  are 
devoted  to  religion,  nine  to  ten  to  language,  four  to  five  to  arithmetic, 
two  to  singing,  six  to  seven  to  history,  geography,  and  nature  study. 
Communities  are  allowed  to  establish  advanced  people's  schools  in  place 
of  or  in  connection  with  the  people's  schools  required  by  law.  Mann- 
heim furnishes  an  instance  of  the  first  case.  The  city  besides  supports 
advanced  people's  and  girls'  schools,  likewise  designated  "advanced 
people's  schools";  in  them,  however,  French  is  a  compulsory  study, 
whereas  in  the  other  people's  schools  foreign  languages  are  optional. 

Adranced  people's  schools  in  Mannheim, 

Gradca. 


Seligion.... 
Lanffoage  .. 
Arithmetio  . 


Geometry. 

History 

Geography 

Xaturo  study 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Drawing 

Female  handiwork. 


Total . 


viir. 


VII. 


3 


19|  I        2H 


VI. 


3 

12    [9] 
0 


2    [1] 

2 
2 


[Jl 


[3] 


28  [24] 


13    [94] 
6 


5l?i 

2    [0] 


[*] 


28  [25] 


IV. 


3 
11 

4 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
[4] 


[0] 


[J] 


28  [31] 


ni. 


3 

11 

4 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2    [1] 

[4] 


28  [?1] 


n. 


8 
8 

4 

2    [1] 


W 


2 

2 
2 

1 
2 
4 
[41 


Bl 


f[31] 


8 

7 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 

w 


[»1 


[2] 


29  [32] 


The  course  of  study  in  Hessia  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Prussia 
prescribed  in  the  "General  regulations,"  particularly  in  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  religion  and  in  the  early  special  study  of  history, 
geography,  and  nature  study.  But  a  radical  deviation  in  the  Hessian 
regulation  prescribes  fewer  hours  for  the  first  two  years,  and  divides , 
graded  schools  into  four  instead  of  three  grades,  thus  paving  the  way 
for  schools  of  eight  grades. 

Peoples  schools  in  Jlessia. 


Grades. 

IV. 

ni. 

n. 

rir»t 
diyision. 

Second 
division. 

I. 

Religion 

2 
8 
2 

2 

10 

4 

4 
9 

4 

J 

4 

I 

Language 

g 

Aritlimetic 

4 

2 

niMtiirr.  ffftoiminhv   nnrl  nAlnm  AtnHv                  

2 

1[0] 

0 
2 

2[0] 

6 
2 

2[0] 
2 
[2] 

7 

Singing 

2 

Gymnastics 

2[01 

Drawing .          

Female  handiwork 

HI 

[2] 

12] 

Total 

12  ■       20 

27 

28 

31 
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The  time  tables  for  people's  schools  in  Worms,  Mayence,  and  Darm- 
stadt show  that  this  course  is  far  from  being  strictly  followed. 

Pcople^a  BchooU  in  WormB, 


BeUgion 

LaneiiAgA 

Aritnmetio 

Geometry 

History  , 

Geography 

Kataro  study 

Singing 

Gjrmnastics 

I>rawinff 

Female  Dondiwork  . 


Total. 


Grades. 


VIII. 


3 
15 
6 


12] 


22  124] 


VII. 


2 

14 
6 


1[0] 


[2] 


23  [24] 


VI. 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2[0] 


In 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2[0] 


[2] 


IV. 


2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
[2] 


28  [30] 


III. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
[2] 


28  [30] 


II. 


4 
8 

2  [4] 

2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
[2] 


31 


4 
8 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
[2] 


31 


In  Mayence  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades  have  each  three,  the  other 
grades  each  five  hours  of  religion. 

Schools  in  the  middle  and  minor  States  of  north  Germany  incline  to 
those  of  Prussia.  The  conditions  of  the  city  schools  of  the  two  Meck- 
lenburgs  are  identical  with  those  of  the  provinces  east  of  the  Elbe 
Biver.  Rural  schools  are  considered  only  the  beginnings  of  educational 
institutions.  Oldenburg,  the  capital,  has  schools  of  eight  grades; 
Bremen  and  LUbeck  follow  the  example  of  the  new  provinces  of  Prus- 
sia. In  Brunswick  Saxon  influences  prevail.  We  select  only  three 
schools  from  the  different  States. 

People' 8  schools  in  Zerhst  (Anhalt), 


Beligion , 

Language..... 
Aritnmetio ... 
Geography... 

History 

Natarestody. 


Geometry  . 

Singing 

Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Female  handiwork  . 


Total. 


Grades. 


VI. 


J* 

3 

li 


[4] 


15  [19] 


IV. 


[4] 


[4] 


17  [21]  ,    17  [21] 


III. 


[4] 


20  [24] 


II. 


14] 


24  [28] 


[4] 


24  [28] 


Both  sexes  are  instructed  together  from  the  sixth  to  the  third  grade; 
in  the  second  and  first,  or  upper  grades,  they  are  separated. 

City  people* 8  schools  in  Lemgo  (Lippc), 


• 

Grades. 

VI. 

V. 
2 

I' 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Religion 

2 

4 
12 
0 

6 

10 

4 

X«angaage 

AritiimSlic ".  

Geometry 

2 
2 

5 
2 

2 

1 

Sincrinfir    

n 

li 

Gymnastics                    .....  ..                 .  ......r..... r.-- 

I)rawing      .        

Fruit* tree  cultivation 



'  "  \    '  ' 

Total 

15 

15 

20  1       29 

30 

30 
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People's  9chooU  in  Hamburg,  a 


Grades. 


vir. 


VI. 


IV. 


in. 


n. 


Keligion 

Language 

Arittametic 

Geometry 

Ilistory 

Geography; 

Nature  study 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Drawing 

English 

Foualo  handiwork . 


2 

13 
6  [4] 


2 
13 

5  [4] 


2 

10 
6  [4] 


[i] 


m 


1 


3 

11  [9 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2  [1] 


[4] 


Total 26 


[4] 


[4J 


[6] 


[0] 


[2] 


IS 

2 

4 
1  [2] 

2 

6  [0] 

[6] 


2 
6 

2[0] 

m 

2 
2 

4  [0] 
[6] 


28 


32 


32 


32 


a  The  school  board  of  Hanover  has  prepared  a  course  in  which  the  following  radical  changes  are 
proposed:  The  seventh  grade ahoald  reocivo  eighteen  hours  in  summer  and  twenty  in  winter;  the 
sixtli  grade  twenty-four,  the  fourth  grade  thirty.  The  other  grades  retain  the  same  number.  Some 
studies  snffer  the  following  alterations :  Koligion  is  not  studied  in  the  seventh  grade  and  is  limited  to 
two  hours  in  the  other  grades;  language  is  muoh  farther  advanced;  female  handiwork  is  limited  in 
the  intermediate  and  omitted  from  the  two  lower  grades. 

The  people^s  schools  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  differ  widely.  Mttlhausen 
has  schools  of  eight,  Strassburg  of  six,  five,  and  four  grades.  Particu- 
lars may  be  omitted,  since  they  would  scarcely  enhance  the  value  of 
this  statement. 

The  purpose  of  people's  schools  and  the  arrangement  of  studies  in 
Austria  and  in  some  Swiss  cantons  appears  desirable.  Furthermore, 
from  ati  American  point  of  view,  their  time-tables  correspond  better  to 
the  purpose  of  common  schools  than  most  German  tables  presented  in 
the  foregoing. 

People's  schools  in  Vienna,  a 


Grades. 


(a)  Common  people's  schools. 


V. 


IV. 


III. 


n. 


{h)  Burgher  schools. 


m. 


n. 


Keligion 

Hecitation 

Arithmetic 

Nature  study 

Geography  and  history. . 

Gcoinotry 

Drawing  and  outlining 

Singing 

Gyninastics 

Female  handiwork 


Total . 


1 
12 

4 


2 

11 
4  [3] 

1 


2 


3 
8 


1 

1     [0] 
[3] 


1 
1 

1    [0] 
[3] 


1 
1 

2  [0] 
[3] 


2 

2     [0] 

[3] 


3 
1 
2     [0] 

[3] 


2 

2 

[4] 


18  [20] 


20  [22] 


23 


25  [24] 


20  [24] 


29  [27] 


30  [27] 


2 

4 

1  [Ij 

2 

[6] 


30  [28] 


a  Further  information  is  given  by  the  short  but  excellent  pamphlet  "On  management  of  people's 
and  continuation  schools  in  Leipsio  and  Vienna,"  which  is  a  report  of  an  inspection  undertaken  by 
order  of  the  Diesterweg  Institute  by  H.  Vietr,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Moritz  Diestcrwcg,  1893. 
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Peoples  achooU  in  Basel,  a 


Religion 

l»aDgnage 

French 

Arithmetic , 

Geometry 

History 

Geography 

Nature  study 

Orawing 

Singing 

Gymnastics , 

Female  handiwork. 


Grades. 


Primary  school. 


IV. 


III. 


3   [21  I 
12 [11] 


3   [21 
14  [12] 


[4] 


[4] 


Total 20[22]|    23  [24] 


II. 


2 

14 [12] 


2 
2 

[*1 


25  [27] 


2 
13 


2 
2 
2 

[4] 


26  [30] 


Grammar  school. 


IV. 


[il 


P 


2 
2 
2 

[5J 


29  [30] 


III. 


2 

7    [5] 
6 

2 
2 

[6] 


80 


II. 


e 

6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

[«3 


[1] 


0   [5] 
6 
3. 
3 


3 
2 

'I' 


30  [82]  I    80  [32] 


a  Further  information  is  given  in  People's  Schools  and  Kindergartens  in  SwitxerLuMl,  a  report  of  a 
Joiumey  of  inspection  to  Berne,  Zurieh,  and  BaboI  by  order  of  the  Dicsterweg  Institate  in  Berlin,  by 
Ernst  Ewald,  city  teacher  (privately  printed) :  Berlin,  1892. 

The  foregoing  tables  invite  comparison  in  very  different  directions. 
Tlic  aim  of  education  in  the  lower  grades  is  defined  by  the  earlier  or  later 
introdaction  of  history,  geography,  and  natnre  study,  and  by  the  latitude 
given  to  religious  instruction.  As  the  addition  of  new  studies  signifies 
in  most  cases  the  existence  of  a  course  in  the  sciences,  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  beginning  and  extent  of  these  studies  be  for  some  schools  pre- 
sented synoptically  in  the  intvoduction.  This  has  been  attempted  in 
the  following  table,  which,  however,  only  includes  schools  for  boys.^ 

Beginning  and  extent  of  BO-called  realieiie  etudiea  (hiet&ry,  geography,  natural  history,  and 
science)  in  German  peeple^e  eehooU, 


First 
year,  (a) 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Seventh 
year. 

Eij^hth 
year. 

JX  ORBMAinr. 

Danteic  

6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 

8 

7 

4 
4 

8 

6 

6-7 

n 

Berlin 

7 

Kiel ' 

8 

Hanover t  ^r.. .-, ,-, 

7 

Osnabrncic .................. 



8 

Wiesbaden 

6 

Munich 

Angsbarg 

Stnttirart 

1 

1 

4 

MtUhanscn 

7 

Dm^en    r ,-. ,n,--, 

7 

Lnbock 

6 

Mannheim - . . . 

8 
6 

1 
6 
6 

2 
1 

6 

Worms 

7 

Oldenburg 

8 

Altenbnrg 

7 

Hamburg 

9 

IN  AUSTRIA  AND  SWITZKB- 
LAND. 

Vienna 

9 

Basel 

8 

Zurich 

6-7 

1 " 

a  In  this  and  the  following  table  the  years  of  the  oonrse  are  mentioned,  since  the  grades,  not  being 
uniform,  would  giro  no  adequate  idea.  In  schools  of  six  grades  the  grade  corresponds  to  the  period 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year;  in  schools  of  seven  grades,  to  the  period  including  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years.  The  tables,  arranged  accordingly,  will  speak  for  themaelvee.  The  numbers  in  the 
columns  signify  tho  number  of  hours  per  week. 

» The  study  of  home  geography,  when  preparatory  to  geography,  is  incladed,  while 
elementary  object  lessons  are  not  included. 
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Xumher  of  hours  derated  to  religion  in  German  peopled  a  schools. 


IN  GERMANY. 


Borlina 

Altona 

Hanover 

Wie«baden 

Gladenbach  (Wiesbaden). 
Brobrick  (Wiesbaden)  6.. 

Hagen  ( Westphalia) 

Nuremberg 

Aassburg 

Stnttcart 

Dresden 

Lelpsice 

Zwickaiie 

Mannheim  d 

Darmstadt^ 

Kayence 

Parchim  (Mecklenburg).. 

Oldeuburs 

Brunswick 

Meiningen 

Altenburg 

Amstadt 

Zerbst 

Lubeck 

Hamburg 

Lerogo « 

Mulhausen 

Munich 


IN  AUSTRIA  AND  SWITZER- 
LAND. 


Tienna  . 
Basel... 
Zurich.. 


First 
year. 


4 
3 
8 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
3 


8 
2 
3 
3 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 

J* 

2 
2 
8 
2 


3  [2] 
2 


Second 
year. 


4 

8 

4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 

!• 

".' 

2 

8 

4 

2 

8 

8  [2] 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 


3  [2] 
2 


Third 
year. 


4 
8 
4 
3 
4 
4 
5 
2 
3 

J» 

4 
2 
8 

4 
6 

2  [3] 

8 

4 

4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
8 


Fourth 
year. 


Fifth 
year. 


Sixth 
year. 


Seventh 
year. 


Eighth 
year. 


a  The  same  in  Danzig,  Stettin,  Posen,  Breslau,  Halle,  Kiel,  Osnabriick  (Protestant  schools),  Biele- 
feld, Cassel,  New  Brandenburg,  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

b  The  same  in  Duisburg. 

oin  Leipsic  religion  begins  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  first  year;  in  Zwickau  religious  instruction 
is  prescribed  for  either  sex ;  and  in  the  second  year  none  for  boys.  Bible  history  is  commenced  with 
ol\jcct  lessons. 

.  d  Like  those  in  Prussia,  the  schools  of  Mannheim  have  only  two  hours  for  religion,  choral  singing 
is  included  in  religion  and  omitted  from  singing. 

«The  same  in  Worms. 

A  second  factor  of  paramount  influence  in  the  plan  or  course  of  study, 
as  the  foregoing  examples  show,  is  religious  instruction  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  fact  whether  people's  schools  have  six  or  seven 
hours  of  religion  in  the  upper  grade  or  two,  as  in  Munich  and  Hamburg, 
or  whether  it  be  omitted  altogether,  as  in  Basel.  The  foregoing  arrange- 
ment in  form  of  a  table  will  not  be  without  value  in  the  explanation  of 
this  point  in  the  discussion  following  later  on. 

Whoever  examines  this  table  will  be  convinced  that  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  amount  of  necessary  religious  instruction  in  the  German 
Empire  greatly  vary.  As  far  as  it  aflfects  the  subject  a  thoroughly 
frank  explanation  of  this  point  is  therefore  permissible  without  provok- 
ing unfavorable  criticism.  The  following  table  (p.  417)  shows  that  pre- 
paratory departments  of  intermediate  and  secondary  schools  for  girls 
essentially  differ  in  this  as  in  many  other  points,  although  the  true  cause 
may  not  be  found  in  the  facts  themselves. 
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Lower  grad 

68. 

Intermediate  grafles. 

Upper  gradea. 

IX. 

VIII. 

vu. 

VI.    1     V. 

IV. 

III.         II. 

I. 

Belieion 

3 
10 

3 
9 

8 
8 

3 
6 
5 

8 
5 
5 

3 
5 
5 

2;           2 
4  I           4 

4  1           4 
2  ,            2 
2  i           2 
2              2 
2  >           2 

^M7Ai|(avu 

f.anfrnm.fMk       ,     ,, 

y rcnch  ..........•..••••.... 

Xnglish 

Arithmetic  

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
2 
2 
2 

8 
2 
2 
2 
2 

History 

Gcofi^raphT 

' 

2 
2 

liilfttunu  8Ci6DC6 

DrawiDS        

Writing 

8 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2,        2 

SingiDg       

2 

2 

' 

Total 

18 

20 

22 

28 

30 

30 

so            30 

M 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  people's  schools  the  lower  grades 
suffice.  As  a  rule,  only  two  hours  of  religion  are  prescribed  for  pre- 
paratory classes  of  secondary  schools  for  boys.  The  entire  number  of 
hours  varies  between  sixteen  and  twenty-two  per  week.  The  upper 
grade  very  rarely  has  more.  The  course  of  intermediate  schools  pre- 
scribed by  Minister  Dr.  Falk  allows  three  hours  of  religion  for  the 
three  lower  and  two  for  the  three  upper  grades.  The  study  of  home 
geography  is  added  to  elementary  branches  only  in  the  third  year. 
History  and  nature  study  are  reserved  for  the  fourth  year.  Why  are 
other  regulations  in  existence  for  people's  schools?  Or  rather,  is  it 
beneficial  to  people's  schools  to  differ  so  widely  from  the  institutions 
for  wealthier  strata  of  society! 

In  the  next  article  it  will  be  shown  how  and  to  what  extent  the 
demands  of  reform  in  the  upper  grades  of  people's  schools  are  found 
realized  in  the  courses  of  study  of  secondary  institutions.  This  would 
seem  an  unfailing  test  to  Americans  who  naturally  consider  the  seo- 
ondary  school  as  building  on  the  results  of  the  lower  schools. 

II.  THE  DEMANDS  OP  THE  TIME  AND   THE  COURSE   OP  STUDY. 

The  second  question  is:  Does  the  course  of  study  in  the  upper  grade 
of  people's  schools  include  those  branches  generally  considered  neces- 
sary and  recognized  by  professional  teachers  as  essential  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people? 

Official  regulations  and  general  orders  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  this  question.  The  previous  pages  have  shown  how  the  purpose  of 
people's  schools  is  understood  in  most  German  States,  and  by  means 
of  what  studies  they  endeavor  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  No  Prussian 
law  has  reference  to  the  subject  indicated  in  the  second  question.  In 
sketching  the  actual  conditions  we  shall  often  meet  unexpected  facts 
face  to  face. 

In  regard  to  modern  demands  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  has,  in  general,  been  one  of  reserve.  No 
ED  96 14 
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one  knows  tbo  opinion  of  the  central  anthority  on  public  and  private 
instruction  in  political  economy  or  its  i)osition  toward  tbe  study  of  tlie 
constitution  and  law.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  reference  to  the  matter 
in  the  numerous  directions  issued  annually  by  the  minister  of  instruc- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  political  economy  is  being  generally 
introduced,  a  text-book  for  instruction  in  that  branch  for  use  in  normal 
Echools  would  be  desirable.  The  department  has,  however,  defined 
its  position  plainly  and  distinctly  in  reference  to  the  one  subject  of 
domestic  science  or  economy.  In  a  decree  of  the  18th  of  January, 
1893,  Dr.  Bosse,  minister  of  public  instruction,  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  a  perceptible  restriction  of  other  studies  in  favor  of  domestie 
science  is  receiving  careful  consideration,  but  authorizes  a  shortening 
of  the  time  of  the  other  lessons  by  two  hours  a  week.  In  an  order  of 
the  9th  of  March,  1894,  tbe  high  educational  importance  of  domestic 
science  is  likewise  recognized j  but  in  principle  the  study  is  referred  to 
obligatory  continuation  schools,  which  do  not  exist  for  girls  in  Prussia. 
This  order  gives  domestic  science  as  well  as  manual  training  for  boys 
an  inde]>endent  position  outside  of  schooL  This  standpoint  is  con- 
firmed in  the  following  words: 

Even  though  I  fully  recoguizo  tha  cdacatioaal  volao  of  Boch  eiTorta  as  arc  mani- 
fested iu  manual  traiuing  and  domestic  scionccy  and  which  are  directed  to  excite  and 
develop  the  mind  and  aptitude  of  youth  for  practical  pursuits,  and  though  I  am  wiH- 
ing  and  ready  to  promote  the  establishment  for  that  purpose  by  appropriations  in 
keeping  with  arnilablo  funds,  I  must  nsYertheless  insist  upon  it  that  the  people  s 
schools  suffer  no  lots  and  apply  their  entire  time  iu  enabling  yonth  to  acquire  on 
the  basis  of  valuable  knowledge  the  moral  and  religioua  education  which  the  suc- 
cess of  their  later  practical  occupations  demands. 

In  this  order  the  minister  discountenances  their  introduction  into  the 
school  course  and  relegates  them  to  free  afternoons.  It  is  further 
recommended  to  exclude  theoretical  instructions  in  nature  study,  com- 
putation of  priceOy  etc.,  from  domestic  science  iind  combine  them  with 
the  appropriate  disciplinary  studies.  In  a  late  order  of  the  10th  of 
February,  1895,  provoked  by  the  introduction  of  domestic  science  into 
the  people's  girls'  schools  in  Posen,  the  minister  repeats  these  princi- 
ples, and  again  emphasizes  that  the  time  allowed  for  the  present  course 
must  under  no  condition  be  shortened.  If  the  Government  continue  to 
hold  this  standpoint,  domestie  science  will  not  be  introduced  into  the 
regular  course,  but  retain  the  character  of  a  suijplementary  study.  It 
forms  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  the  schools  of  Marienburg,  in 
west  Prussia.  Domestic  economy  has  been  introduced  into  the  scliools 
of  Berlin,  Oassel,  Hanau,  Wiesbaden,  Paderborn,  Ilerford,  Merseburg, 
Halle,  Altona,  Pinneberg,  Goldberg,  Hayiiau,  Eberswald,  !N"eumunster, 
Kiinigsberg,  Posen,  and  Dortmund;  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  Meian,  Plauen,  Freiberg,  Eosswein,  Glauchau, 
Wilkau,  Mitweida,  Limbach,  Crimmitschau ;  in  Thuringia,  in  Weimar, 
Jena,  Eisenach;  in  Baden,  in  Carlsruhe,  Mannheim^  Heidelberg  and 
Baden-Baden. 
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Appropriations  for  edncation  in  Prassia  since  1894  allow  26,000 
instead  of  16,000  marks  for  tlie  support  of  manual  training  for  boys. 
Hygiene  is  provided  for  in  the  General  Regulations,  in  which  the  study 
of  the  structure  and  life  of  the  human  body  is  plaeed  at  the  head  of 
natural-history  subjects. 

Bookkeeping  is  not  mentioned  in  any  official  regulation  except  for 
continuation  schools. 

A  visit  through  Prussian  cities,  iroxn  which  later  communications 
are  at  hand,  proved  that  a  systematic  development  of  the  course  of 
study  in  compliance  with  present  demands  has  taken  x>lace  only  in  a 
few  places.  Hygiene  most  frequently  receives  ample  consideration. 
As  a  rule  a  longer  period  is  reserved  for  anthropology,  in  connection 
with  which  hygiene  is  taught.  This  is  a  manifest  result  of  the  require- 
ments in  Falk's  General  Regulations.  This  fact  demonstrates  at  a  glance 
that  reforms  are  very  easily  introduced  by  official  order,  whilst  peda- 
gogical reasons  alone  do  not  have  that  effect.  In  geography  and  his- 
tory the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  late  social-jwlitical 
laws  are  generally  defined  as  subjects  to  be  treated,  without,  however, 
assigning  a  special  time  for  their  consideration.  As  far  as  is  known, 
X>olitical  economy  is  provided  for  in  Prussia  in  only  isolated  instances. 
Berlin  has  no  uniform  course  for  all  studies  in  communal  schools.  The 
course  of  history  requires  the  treatment  of  the  constitutions  of  Prussia 
and  the  German  Empire.  Hygiene  is  included  in  the  course  of  nature 
study.  In  arithmetic  the  text-books  of  Hellerman  and  Kliimer  are  used, 
in  which  the  material  for  examples  is  taken  from  social-political  laws 
and  economics.  Cooking  schools  have  been  added  to  a  few  communal 
schools;  attendance  is  optional,  but  stimulated  by  excuse  from  two 
hours  of  female  handiwork. 

The  new  time  table  for  people's  schools  in  Gharlottenburg  responds 
more  freely  to  demands  of  reform.  In  language  lessons  particular 
attention  is  given  to  business  comx)osition.  Single-entry  bookkeeping 
is  introduced  in  connection  with  arithmetic  into  the  highest  grade  for 
boys.  Girls  work  out  arithmetical  examx)les  of  domestic  economy,  and 
"are  instructed  how  to  use  a  book  on  domestic  economy."  Geography 
in  the  highest  grade  embraces  the  administration  of  justice,  communal 
and  state  laws,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire.  In 
natural  history  practical  points  of  view  are  rei)eatedly  brought  out. 
The  course  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  for  the  highest  grade  for  girls 
includes  the  following  subjects:  Water  (filtration,  baths,  cooking), 
lighting  and  heating,  stoves;  chlorine  (disinfection);  phosphorus; 
reduction  of  soda;  significance  of  sodium  comix)unds  in  a  household; 
manufacture  of  chinaware  and  glass;  manufacture  of  earthenware  (alu- 
minum); vegetable  fiber  and  its  decomposition;  manufacture  of  linen; 
cotten;  manufacture  of  paper;  starch;  dextrin;  gum;  grape  sugar 
(extraction  of  the  sugar) ;  fermentation  (brewing  of  beer,  baking  of 
bread);  manufacture  of  vinegar;  vegetable  oils;  animal  fat;  manufac- 
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ture  of  soap;  use  of  oils  for  illumination;  dyes;  bleaching;  dyeing; 
calico  printing;  albuminoids  (albumen, casein,  fibrin,  etc.);  food  and  its 
preservation.    Drawing,  too,  is  practically  taught  in  the  upper  grades. 

In  Dantzic,  Breslan,  Stettin,  Kiel,  Flensburg,  Hanover,  Bielefeld,  and 
Cologne  the  course  of  study  neither  includes  the  specified  innovations 
as  special  branches  nor  combines  them  with  other  studies. 

In  Dantzic  history  in  the  highest  grade  embraces  the  constitution  of 
the  German  Empire,  the  navy,  the  protection  of  colonies,  and  labor  laws. 
Societies  have  arranged  for  courses  in  cooking  and  manual  training. 
In  the  highest  grade  of  advanced  schools  in  Posen,  hygiene  and  polit- 
ical and  domestic  economy  receive  special  attention  under  the  heads  of 
language,  arithmetic,  nature  study,  and  history.  From  the  1st  of  April, 
1895,  cooking  lessons  are  given  in  advanced  and  the  three  elementary 
schools.  In  the  course  of  study  for  people's  schools  in  Magdeburg  the 
introduction  of  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  is  compulsory. 
Arithmetic,  as  well  as  geography  and  nature  study,  preclude  every  more 
direct  reference  to  life.  In  Halle  none  of  the  subjects  in  question  are 
included  in  the  course  of  study.  There  is,  however,  a  private  manual 
training  school;  and  the  material  for  the  examples  in  the  text-book  or 
arithmetic  by  Scharlach  and  Haupt  is  derived  from  circumstances  of 
the  law  pertaining  to  insurance  of  the  aged  and  invalids.  In  Altona 
instruction  of  history  in  the  highest  grade  lays  special  stress  on  "the 
merits  of  Prussian  rulers  in  behalf  of  the  people's  welfare."  In  nature 
study  the  human  body  is  studied,  particularly  in  reference  to  hygiene. 
In  connection  with  a  girls'  people's  school  there  is  a  cooking  school,  in 
wbich  pupils  are  taught  how  to  prepare  simple  and  nutritious  dishes. 
This  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  course,  though.  In  Osnabriick  the 
course  of  natural  history  and  science  includes  a  list  of  hygienic  sub- 
jects (the  care  of  healthy  and  impaired  organs;  fractures,  care  of  the 
teeth,  gymnastics,  and  hygienic  attitudes;  the  care  and  strengthening 
of  the  nerves;  the  organs  of  sense;  food — albuminous  and  farinaceous 
substances;  salts,  spices,  water;  articles  of  food  and  poisons;  influence 
of  air — effects  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbou,  and  carbonic  acid;  the  prep- 
aration of  leguminous  plants — soft  and  hard  water;  cooking  in  earth- 
enware, copper,  and  brazen  vessels;  keeping  food  in  closed  vessels;  the 
value  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  nourishing  and  warming  the  body; 
precautions  in  heating;  ventilation;  precautions  in  the  use  of  gas  and 
petroleum — cooking  and  illumination).  In  history  the  constitution  of 
the  German  Empire  is  studied;  late  laws  and  the  army  are  treated. 
There  are  special  courses  in  manual  training,  in  which  350  boys  are 
instructed  outside  of  regular  school  hours. 

In  Hagen,  in  Westphalia,  none  of  the  demands  mentioned  receives 
attention,  but  manual  training  is  taught  outside  of  school  hours  at  the 
city's  expense.  Hygiene,  combined  with  nature  study,  receives  special 
attention  in  the  highest  grades  of  girls'  schools  in  Dortmund.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Protestant  people's  schools  in  that  city  there  is  a  class 
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'  in  domestic  economy  in  wliicli  24  pupils  at  a  time  from  the  six  highest 
grades  are  instructed  by  a  specialist  from  2  to  half  past  6  in  the  after- 
noon. Bielefeld  has  decided  to  allow  for  housekeeping  and  cooking 
schools.  In  Cologne  several  courses  of  manual  training  are  conducted 
during  free  afternoons.  In  Gassel  law  is  combined  with  history 
and  religion,  hygiene  with  nature  study,  and  political  economy  with 
arithmetic.  The  reader  for  the  upper  grade  has  an  appendix  on  political 
economy.  The  girls  of  the  highest  grades  in  arithmetic  are  directed 
how  to  keep  an  account  book^  those  of  the  eighth  year  are  instructed  in 
housekeeping  four  hours  a  week.  Beginning  with  the  year  1896,  house- 
keeping, combined  with  cooking,  will  be  introduced  into  the  elementary 
schools  of  Wiesbaden  by  way  of  experiment.  Reports  from  that  city 
further  state  that  an  effort  has  been  made  in  all  the  schools  to  meet 
modern  demands  in  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  In  Biebrich, 
on  the  Rhine  (near  Wiesbaden),  hygiene  is  included  in  the  course  of 
study ;  law,  political  economy,  and  housekeeping  are  occasionally  touched 
upon,  with  other  branches. 

In  the  course  of  study  in  people's  schools  of  Bavaria  the  following 
regulations  deserve  mention.  Bookkeeping  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  is 
to  be  combined  partly  with  written  language  work  and  partly  with 
arithmetic  (official  orders  of  January  26  and  February  16,  1891).  An 
official  order  of  December  16, 1876,  requires  pupils  to  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  hygiene,  partly  in  connection  with  reading  and  partly 
with  nature  study.  As  people's  schools  of  Bavaria  have  obligatory 
continuation  schools  and  supplementary  summer  schools  in  which  the 
branches  mentioned  are  treated,  these  demands  step  into  the  back- 
ground in  actual  practice  in  the  lower  schools.  In  the  course  for  peo- 
ple's schools  in  Munich  none  of  the  demands  mentioned  are  considered. 
Since  the  1st  of  March,  1895,  the  Society  for  Popular  Enlightenment, 
of  that  city,  has  instituted  a  housekeeping  school;  a  course  in  cooking 
will  also  be  opened.  In  Nuremberg  these  branches  are  only  occasion- 
ally touched  upon.  In  Augsburg,  as  in  Munich,  elementary  study  of 
law  is  reserved  for  obligatory  continuation  schools.  Domestic  economy 
is  taught  in  the  advanced  female  school.  The  city  of  WUrzburg  in- 
tends to  develop  people's  schools  according  to  more  modern  demands. 

The  people's  schools  of  Wlirtemberg  are  prevented  from  meeting 
modern  demands  by  their  peculiar  arrangement  of  school  sessions.  In 
Stuttgart  only  hygiene  receives  special  attention.  The  reader  contains 
a  few  instructions  on  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

The  people's  schools  of  Saxony  leave  law  and  political  economy  to 
obligatory  continuation  schools.  In  Leipsic  and  Dresden  sufficient 
attention  is  given  to  hygiene.  In  Leipsic  the  highest  grades  of  ad- 
vanced and  elementary  schools  devote  a  special  hour  to  anthropology 
and  hygiene.  In  the  grade  below  the  subject  forms  a  part  of  general 
instruction  in  natural  history.    The  course  of  study  is  as  follows : 

Seventh  year  of  course. — Introductory  view  of  the  parts  and  vital 
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fanctions  of  the  baman  body.    Digestiou  and  its  organs,  circalation  of** 
tke  blood,  respiration,  secretion  (particularly  secretions  of  the  skin). 
In  this  grade  the  organs  and  their  fanctions  are  treated  only  in  so  far 
as  they  lead  to  the  deduction  and  foundation  of  rules  of  health. 

Mghth  year  of  courue. — This  grade  deals  with  the  more  difficult  chap- 
ters of  motion  and  sensation,  a  prox>er  understanding  of  which  leads  to 
the  study  of  the  skeleton,  muscles,  skin,  nerves,  and  organs  of  the 
special  senses.  Besides  the  structure  and  functions,  the  cOre  of  the 
organs  is  discussed.  The  chief  lessons  of  the  grade  below  are  reviewed 
and  elaborated.  In  connection  with  digestion  the  more  important  ai*ti- 
cles  of  food  are  discussed.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a  set  of  rules 
of  hygiene  are  deduced  from  the  lessons,  and  children  are  instructed 
how  to  assist  quickly  in  cases  of  sudden  sickness  and  acci<lent. 

Both  cities  afford  opportunity  for  instruction  in  manual  training, 
though  it  is  not  of  necessity  connected  with  the  people's  schools.  Law 
and  i>olitical  economy  are  likewise  adopted  in  the  course  of  continua- 
tion schools  in  Zwickau.  Manual  training  is  taught  in  a  private  school, 
partially  supported  by  the  State  and  city,  in  14  grades,  to  224  boys,  by 
9  teachers;  42  girls  receive  instruction  in  domestio  economy  and  house- 
keeping in  the  cooking  school  connected  with  burgher  schools.  The 
course  lasts  fourteen  weeks,  and  is  conducted  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  people's  schools  of  Baden  domestic  economy  has  found  ample 
consideration.  In  Garlsruhe  alone  there  are  13  grades  of  domestic 
economy,  engaging  7  female  teachers.  The  study  is  pursued  during  the 
last  two  years  in  girls'  elementary  and  advanced  schools.  During 
geography  lessons  in  the  upper  grade  the  natural  and  manufactured 
products  of  countries  are  discussed  in  particular;  in  boys'  schools  those 
that  are  frequently  met  with  in  business  intercourse,  trade,  and  com- 
merce; in  girls'  schools  those  used  in  housekeeping.  The  constitutions 
of  Baden  and  the  German  Empire  are  treated  under  history  in  the 
upper  grade.  In  Mannheim  girls  of  the  upper  grade  likewise  receive 
instruction  in  cooking,  given  in  four  hours  per  week,  as  a  rule  during 
free  afternoons.  '  Manual  training  has  been  introduced  into  boys'  schools. 
The  hope  is  entertained  that  this  branch  will  soon  be  introduced 
into  the  highest  grades  of  people's  schools.  In  people's  as  well  as  in 
advanced  schools  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with  the  appropri- 
ate lessons  of  the  third  part  of  the  reader  officially  introduced.  Mann- 
heim has  advanced  schools  only — that  is  to  say,  every  elementary  school 
is  a  fully  graded  one  of  at  least  eight  grades.  Hygiene,  to  which  one 
hour  a  week  is  devoted  in  the  sixth  year,  is  a  part  of  the  study  of 
natural  history. 

Advanced  schools  in  Mannheim — really  advanced  peoi^le's  or  burgher 
schools  in  the  sense  of  the  law — ^have  a  thoroughly  modern  character. 
They  are  "8i)ecially  designed  to  equip  pupils  in  the  highest  degree  with 
the  knowledge  and  ability  necessary  for  their  later  practical  life."    In 
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the  upper  grades  btisiness  correspondence  and  single  entry  bookkeep- 
ing, and  in  the  eighth  grade  political  economy,  receive  special  attention. 
The  advanced  schools  of  Mannheim  are  the  only  German  people's 
schools  known  in  which  i)oliticaI  economy  forms  a  special  branch  of 
study.  Instruction  under  the  following  heads  is  given  two  hours  a 
week:  (1)  Man  as  an  individual;  (2)  the  family;  (3)  communities;  (4) 
the  state  and  its  constitution;  (5)  labor  and  the  accident  insurance 
laws;  (6)  capital;  (7)  i>olitical  economy,  societies;  (8)  trade  and  com- 
merce; (9)  money;  (10)  credit;  (11)  finances;  (12)  array  and  navy. 

In  Hessia  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  people's  schools  of  four 
grades  requires  that  the  highest  grade  in  history  learn  "the  most 
important  events  in  Hessian  history  with  regard  to  political  institu- 
tions and  the  constitution."  Natural  history  in  the  same  grade  treats 
x>f  the  "structure  and  life  of  the  human  body,  and  laws  of  health."  In 
Worms  law  and  political  economy  are  taught  in  connection  with  history 
and  arithmetic.^ 

For  the  last  four  years  manual  training  has  been  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  drawing.  Since  the  spring  of  1895  the  highest  grade  of  girls 
receive  compulsory  instruction  in  domestic  economy  four  hours  a  week. 
School  Inspector  Scherer,  of  the  i)eoplc's  schools  in  Worms,  advocates 
transferring  domestic  economy  to  continuation  schools,  but  mentions 
that  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  plan  would  meet  with  local 
obstacles. 

Law,  domestic  science,  hygiene,  and  i)olitical  economy  are  not  pre- 
scribed in  Darmstadt.  These  studies  are  referred  to  obligatory  con- 
tinuation schools  and  housekeeping  schools,  attendance  in  which  is 
optional.  The  course  for  schools  of  eight  grades  in  Mayence  intro- 
duces the  regulations  quoted  in  the  foregoing  plan  without  further 
8i>ecialization. 

In  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baxe-Weimar*  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  branches  under  discussion. 
At  the  same  time,  in  all  schools  "where  it  is  necessary  and  practical 
the  teachers  must  instruct  the  older  boys  in  fruit-tree  culture  outside 
of  regular  lessons."  In  the  city  of  Weimar  hygiene  and  domestic  econ- 
omy (for  girls)  is  included  in  natural  history  in  the  upper  grades. 
Manual  training  has  been  introduced  into  the  second  burgher  school. 
Instruction  in  horticulture  is  oi)tional. 

In  both  Mecklenburgs  none  of  the  demands  of  modem  life  seem  to 
have  been  considered.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  manual 
training  was  introduced  as  eiirly  as  1862  in  the  normal  school  at  Keu- 
kloster.  The  time  set  aside  for  this  branch  has  been  gradually  dimin- 
ished, owing  to  the  reactionary  tendencies  which  at  present  are  brought 

»  Seo  ScLerer'8  Guide  to  Teacliers,  Vol.  II,  pp.  121-133. 

8  School  legislation  in  the  Grand  Ducky  of  Sazco- Weimar.  Hermann  Bohlan,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  93-101. 
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to  bear  upon  manaal  training.  The  teachers  have  no  special  love  or 
preference  for  this  branch.^ 

The  foundation  for  the  coarse  of  study  in  Protestant  people's  schools 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  contains  no  specialized  statements. 
From  the  city  of  Oldenburg,  where  school  commissioners  and  the  board 
of  directors  regulate  the  studies,  it  is  learned  that  in  consequence  of 
the  course  outlined  law  is  treated  of  under  history  and  geography; 
political  economy,  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy  under  arithmetic, 
natural  history,  physics,  and  manual  training.  In  arithmetic  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  care'  of  the  aged,  infirm,  and  the  sick  are  touched 
upon. 

The  conditions  prevalent  in  the  principalities  may  be  condensed  in 
the  following  remarks.  In  the  upper  grade  of  boys*  free  schools  in  the 
city  of  Meiningen  manual  training  has  been  introduced  (four  hours  a 
week  during  free  afternoons).  The  pupils  of  advanced  schools  are 
instructed  two  hours  a  week  in  manual  training,  but  attendance  is 
optional.  Manual  training  was  introduced  in  Ootha  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1895.  Instruction  in  domestic  economy  will  be  given  in  the  upper 
grade  of  elementary  schools  for  girls,  in  compliance  with  the  prescribed 
course.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Altenburg  none  of  these  branches 
has  received  attention.  Bince  fall  of  last  year  manual  training  has 
been  introduced  by  way  of  experiment  and  as  an  optional  study  in  the 
three  upper  grades  of  intermediate  schools  in  Zerbst  (Anhalt).  No 
other  demand  has  been  recognized.  In  Lemgo  (Lippe)  arboriculture 
is  compulsory  during  the  last  two  years.  In  Arolsen  ( Waldeck)  hygiene 
is  taught  under  the  subject  of  natural  history,  as  also  under  natural 
science  and  language,  combined  with  reading.  Law  is  partially  dis- 
cussed under  geography.  The  laws  pertaining  to  the  aged  and  invalids 
are  treated  under  arithmetic  in  the  highest  grade.  The  same  coarse 
IS  adopted  in  Arnstadt  (Schwarzburg-Sondershausen).  In  Benss 
junior  line)  modern  demands  have  received  no  attention.  In  Bremen 
hygiene  is  taught  in  the  highest  grade  under  the  subject  of  natural 
history.  The  newly  revised  course  of  study  for  the  people's  schools  of 
seven  grades  in  Hamburg  prescribes  anthropology  and  hygiene  for  the 
highest  grade.  The  rest  of  the  course  takes  none  of  the  aforementioned 
demands  into  consideration.  In  Lubeck  none  of  these  studies  is 
pursued. 

In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  very  different  conditions  prevail.  In  Mill- 
hausen  (in  Alsace)  housekeeping  in  the  two  upper  grades  is  combined 
with  language  and  female  handiwork.  A  manual  training  school  has 
been  in  existence  since  1880;  during  the  year  1894-95,  380  boys  were 
instructed  outside  of  regular  school  hours  four  hours  a  week.  Law 
(labor  laws)  is  discussed  under  arithmetic. 

^  Twenty-first  Report  on  Intermediate  and  Elementary  Schools  in  Parchim.  Easter, 
1894,  pp.  3-10. 
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The  character  of  Auatrian  people's  and  advanced  schools  has  been 
already  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  According  to  the  law  of  May  14, 1869, 
the  Fatherland  and  its  constitution  are  to  be  specialized  under  geogra- 
phy and  history.  In  language,  pupils  are  to  be  familiarized  with  the 
form  and  requirements  of  the  most  important  business  compositions. 
In  arithmetic  economical,  industrial,  and  simple  mercantile  calculations 
are  to  receive  attention  according  to  local  relations  and  the  future  pur- 
suits of  the  pupils.  Girls  are  to  be  particularly  drilled  in  housekeeping 
calculations.  The  course  of  study  for  that  branch  states:  **Arithmetic 
in  connection  with  single-entry  bookkeeping."  Naturjil  history  con- 
cludes with  anthropology  and  hygiene.  Physics  and  chemistry  are  also 
taught  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  advanced  schools  of  Vienna 
have  a  very  pronounced  industrial  character,  apparent  from  the  division 
of  time  in  boys'  schools,  in  which  eighteen  of  the  thirty  hours  a  week 
are  distributed  as  follows :  Five  to  free-hand  drawing ;  three  to  geometry; 
four  to  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping;  four  to  natural  science;  two  to 
natural  history.  The  highest  grade  of  community  schools  in  Berlin,  by 
way  of  example,  allow  twelve  out  of  thirty-two  hours  a  week  for  the 
stated  branches  collectively. 

In  thepeople^s  schools  of  Switzerland  modern  practical  ^^ma^nds  meet 
the  fullest  consideration  in  the  upper  grades.  In  the  grammar  schools 
of  Zurich  bookkeeping  and  hygiene,  for  instance,  occupy  a  permanent 
place,  as  well  as  in  Basel,  where  the  study  of  the  constitution  is  com- 
bined with  history.  The  course  of  study  in  the  southwestern  cantons 
corresponds  with  the  French  throughout. 

French  people's  schools  adapt  themselves  in  every  way  to  practical 
demands.  According  to  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  "laws  and  polit- 
ical economy"  must  be  provided  for  outside  of  lessons  in  morality  and 
citizenship  peculiar  to  French  schools.  The  elements  of  mathematics 
and  natural  Science  are  applied  to  agriculture,  industries,  and  hygiene. 
Manual  training  is  almost  everywhere  found  in  France.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  higher  i)eople's  school  (^coleprimaire  supdrieure),  it  seems, 
is  too  much,  subdivided.  It  devotes  special  time  to  the  subjects  of 
bookkeeping,  agriculture,  horticulture,  political  economy,  and  female 
handiwork  under  separate  heads,  and,  moreover,  mentions  civil  law  in 
connection  with  history  and  hygiene  as  a  part  of  nature  study. 

English  Xicople's  schools  seem  to  be  dominated  by  a  utilitarian  spirit. 
Domestic  economy  receives  special  attention. 

Comment  upon  American  schools  is  superfluous. 
ED  95 14* 
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VH.— NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  SWITZERLAND, 
INTBODUCTION. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1891-92 
contained  a  statement  of  the  history  and  methods  of  training  teachers 
in  central  Europe,  in  which  the  normal  schools  of  Switzerland  were 
duly  mentioned,  but  not  described.  The  present  chapter  treats  of  them 
more  fully,  and  enters  into  details  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  especially 
welcomed  by  normal-school  teachers  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as 
they  offer  information  which  will  afford  opportunities  for  comparison. 

In  the  years  1870  and  1875  J.  J.  Schlegel,  specialist  in  historical 
sciences  in  St.  Gall,  published  two  works  on  the  condition  of  normal 
schools  in  Switzerland  during  the  years  1868-69  and  1871-72.  In  the 
first  of  these  publications  the  subject  was  treated  from  a  pedagogical 
and  historical  standpoint;  statistics  famish  the  main  substance  for  the 
second,  which  was  called  forth  by  Professor  Kinkelin,  of  Basel,  statis- 
tician of  schools  for  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna  in  1871,  and  formed  the 
fifth  section  of  the  statistics  of  education  in  Switzerland  published  in 
part  in  1875."  A  more  recent  presentation  of  the  subject  is  contained 
in  the  statistics  of  education  arranged  for  the  Swiss  Exposition  in  1883 
by  the  author  of  Grob's  Yearbook  and  Prof.  D.  Hunziker,  of  Zurich. 
They  have  classed  normal  schools  under  higher  schools  of  the  different 
cantons,  and  have  examined  normal  school  conditions  as  they  actually 
existed  in  1881-82. 

Partially  digressing  from  the  plan  hitherto  adopted  in  similar  works, 
the  following  treatise,  prepared  from  information  furnished  by  Grob's 
Yearbook,  will  rather  compare  than  separately  examine  individual  insti- 
tutions. A  treatise  on  norihal  schools  seems  timely  in  this  country, 
since  in  a  number  of  American  States  the  question  of  professional 
preparation  for  teachers  has  again  become  a  subject  of  deliberation  in 
educational  and  legislative  bodies,^  and  especially  will  information  be 
welcome  that  comes  from  a  sister  republic. 

The  questions  proposed  in  circular  letters  addressed  to  the  principals 
of  Swiss  normal  schools  were  limited  to  organization  (course  of  study, 
practice  schools,  number  of  hoars  per  week,  beginning  and  length  of  the 
school  year,  boarding  schools),  teachers  (number,  appointment,  salary, 
supervision),  students  (number,  age,  preparatory  education,  terms, 
scholarships,  free  tuition,  absences,  unions,  graduation),  and  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  during  the  year  1890. 

An  answer  of  some  kind  was  received  within  six  or  eight  weeks  from 
every  one  of  the  thirty-six  authorities  consulted. 

Tbe  greater  number  of  normal  schools  in  Switzerland  owe  their 
foundation  to  the  general  movement  which,  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
present  century,  pervaded  Switzerland  in  favor  of  better  education  in 
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general.  Only  one  of  tliese  schools  dates  back  to  the  last  century,  and 
o&e  to  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century.  The  following  list 
gives  the  date  of  foundation  of  normal  schools  in  Switzerland: 

(a)  Public  normal  achooU, 

Normal  school  of  the  Canton  Lucerne 1775 

Normal  school  in  Aarau 1822 

Male  normal  school  in  Kossnacht  (Zurich) 1832 

Male  normal  schools  in  Manchenbachsee  (Berne),  Kreuzlingen  (Thnrgovie), 

Lausanne  (Yaod) » .-  1833 

Male  uormal  school  in  Soleure 1834 

Malo  normal  school  in  Pruntrut  (Berne),  female  normal  school  in  Delsberg 

(Berne)  and  Lausanne  (Vaud),  mole  normal  school  in  Lugano,  now  Locarno 

(Ticino) 1837 

Female  normal  school  in  Hindelbank  (Berne) 1838 

(Hrls'  school,  with  female  normal  school,  in  Bemo 1841 

Two  state  normal  schools  for  German  and  French  teacheisin  Sitten  (Valais) . ..  1846 

Normal  school  for  female  teachers  in  Sitten  (Valais) 1850 

Normal  school  at  Honterive  (Fribourg),  male  normal  school  in  Chnr  (Grisons).  1852 
German  uormal  school  for  female  teachers  in  Brieg  (Valais);  normal  school 

for  male  teachers  in  Bickenbach  (Schwyz) 1853 

Male  normal  school  in  Rorschach  (St.  Gall) 1856 

Female  normal  school  in  Zurich 1876 

Normal  school  for  Icindergartuers  in  Neufchat-eL 1890 

(h)  Private  normal  BdufoU, 

Male  normal  schools  in  Schiers  (Grisons) 1837 

Female  normal  school  in  Menzingen  (Zng) 1844 

Now  female  school  (continuation  school)  in  Berne..... 1853 

Female  normal  school  in  lugeubohl  (Schwyz);  malo  normal  school  in  Muristal- 

den  (Berne) 1865 

Protestant  male  normal  schools  in  Bondey,  now  in  Peseux  (Noufcbatel) 1866 

Protestant  male  normal  school  in  Unterstrass 1869 

Catholic  male  normal  school  in  Zug 1880 

The  cantons  of  Kenfchatel  and  Geneva  have  never  had  real  normal 
schools,  but  have  arranged  special  divisions  in  the  secondary  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 

In  Switserland  there  are  at  present  37  edncational  institutions 
devoted,  either  exclusively  or  in  one  of  their  divisions,  to  the  training 
of  teaches;  22  of  these  belong  to  German,  13  to  French,  and  2  to  Ital- 
ian Switzerland.  In  reference  to  sex,  there  are  13  female  and  23  male 
normal  schools  and  1  mixed  normal  school. 

I.  ORGANIZATION. 

(1)  General  remarks. — Two  groups  of  normal  schools  may  be  distin- 
guished according  to  the  plan  of  organization. 

The  first  is  closely  allied  with  the  cantonal  secondary  schools. 
Fatnre  teachers  receive  their  general  and  scientific  education  in  com- 
mon witii  younger  pupils  who  are  qualifying  to  enter  a  university  or  a 
higher  technological  school,  or  completing  their  preparation  for  prac- 
tical life  with  a  secondary  school  education   (Zug,  Soleure,  Ghur, 
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ScLiers,  Neufcliatel,  Geneva).  For  a  general  preparation  lower  or  pre- 
paratory grades  are  arranged.  Stilly  most  pupils  of  the  pedagogical 
section  are  not  advanced  from  the  lower  grades  of  the  institute  itself, 
but  come  from  the  general  people's  and  grammar  schools  throughout 
the  State.  IfTormal  schools  for  women,  as  a  rule,  do  not  educate  teach- 
ers exclusively,  but  are  either  closely  or  distantly  connected  with  higher 
female  schools,  which  begin  where  grammar  schoolls  leave  ofif,  and  aim 
at  a  general  education  (Zurich,  Berne  (2),  Ingenbohl,  Menzingen,  Fri- 
bourg,  Aarau,  IfTeufchatel,  Geneva).  Of  late  years  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions (Zurich)  has  partially  assumed  the  character  of  a  classical  high 
school,  so  that  pupils  who  wish  to  prepare  for  admission  to  a  university 
pursue  particular  courses  as  necessity  dictates.  Because  of  its  organi- 
zation another  (Fribourg)  may  be  styled  a  female  normal  school  "in 
embryo,"  as  it  contains  but  2  grammar  and  2  normal  grades,  and  dis- 
misses pupils  at  so  early  an  age  that  they  can  hardly  be  fully  equipped 
for  directing  a  school. 

The  second  group  embraces  about  two-thirds  of  all  normal  schools. 
Allied  with  common  elementary  or  grammar  schools,  they  are  exclu- 
sively concerned  in  the  education  of  teachers  whom  they  fit  out  in  a 
shorter  or  longer  time  to  be  excellent  conductors  of  primary  schools. 
Several  among  them  have  preparatory  grades  (Rickenbach,  Schiers, 
Peseux).  The  larger  cantons  are  at  present  again  publicly  discussing 
the  question  whether  the  first  or  second  of  these  groups  tends  most 
toward  practical  results  (Zurich,  Berne,  Aarau).  Two  normal  schools 
for  men  have  very  recently  gone  over  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
group  (Zug,  1887;  Soleure,  1888). 

If  the  settlement  of  this  question  devolved  upon  teachers,  it  would 
long  since  have  been  eflfected  in  Zurich  by  the  decision  to  combine  the 
normal  school  with  the  cantonal  secondary  schools,  or  perhaps  by  satis- 
fying the  simultaneous  demand  for  appropriate  arrangements  for  special 
professional  education  at  a  particular  institution  or  at  the  university. 

In  Aargau  a  large  majority  of  teachers  have  taken  a  similar  stand- 
point. In  repeated  petitions  to  the  Federal  Legislature  or  Council  they 
have  expressed  the  wish  that  normal  schools  be  transferred  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  that  their  general  scientific  sections  be  combined  with  the  can- 
tonal intermediate  schools.  Recently  a  new  petition  for  the  purpose 
has,  by  instigation  of  the  government  councilor,  been  set  aside  by  the 
Federal  Council,  but  the  question  can  hardly  rest  until  the  wishes 
expressed  have  met  with  some  kind  of  recognition. 

The  plan  of  separating  the  sexes,  formerly  general,  has  been  disre- 
garded by  the  State  normal  school  in  Kussnacht  (Zurich),  which  for  the 
last  twenty  years  (since  1873)  has  admitted  girls.  After  completing  a 
four  years'  course  in  common  with  boys,  girls  are  allowed  to  take  the 
same  test  examination.  The  greater  number  afterwards  teach  in  ele- 
mentary schools  for  both  sexes. 

(2)  Age  of  admission. — It  is  very  gratifying  to  notice  that  those 
destined  to  be  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  undertake  their  difficult 
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task  too  early  in  life.  The  greater  namber  of  normal  schools  require 
completion  of  the  fifteenth  year  before  entrance.  Others  prescribe 
the  sixteenth  year:  Zug,  Thurgovie,  Vaud,  Neufchatel  (male),  Geneva 
(female).  The  normal  school  for  women  of  Neufchatel  does  not  admit 
pupils  under  17  years  of  age.  In  this  respect  conditions  are  not  so 
uniform  as  they  appear  in  the  statistical  tables.  Here  and  there  the 
regulations  are  rather  undecided,  and  admit  of  different  interpreta- 
tions. As  a  rule,  nearly  all  exceptions  are  in  favor  of  admitting  older 
and  not  younger  pupils  than  the  regulations  prescribe.  The  general 
view  seems  to  be  that  teachers  should  not  enter  into  practical  service 
until  they  have  completed  their  twentieth  year. 

(3)  Preparation. — Normal  schools  that  admit  students  whose  knowl- 
edge and  ability  are  not  above  what  an  elementary  school  affords  are 
lessening  in  number  year  by  year.  Even  when  regulations  do  not 
demand  a  higher  preparation  a  gratifying  number  of  pupils,  when 
admitted,  have  a  more  or  less  complete  grammar-school  education 
(Berne,  Schwyz,  Fribourg,  Grisons,  Ticino,  Vaud,  Valais). 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  annual  report  (covering  the 
period  from  1884  to  1888)  of  the  directors  of  the  normal  school  at 
Hofwyl: 

About  two-thirds  of  the  new  students  are  pupils  of  advanced  and  one-third  of 
simple  elementary  schools.  As  examinations  are  arranged  by  rule  according  to  the 
elementary  schopl  course  of  study,  they  can  be  passed  by  capable  and  well-prepared 
pupils  of  elementary  schools.  Good  pupils  of  advanced  schools,  however,  continue 
to  have  a  decided  advantage  during  the  course.  The  question  forces  itself  upon  us 
more  and  more  whether  oue  of  the  conditions  of  admission  should  not  be  a  uniform 
preparatory  education  which  would  be  a  sure  foundation  for  a  normal  course. 
(Martig.) 

It  seems  that  private  normal  schools  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
point.  Even  in  those  cantons  where  legal  regulations  define  the  course 
of  an  elementary  school  as  sufficient  private  normal  schools  take  the 
precaution  of  replacing  attendance  at  a  grammar  school  either  by  pre- 
paratory instruction  or  the  support  of  excellent  candidates,  so  that 
newly  a<lroitted  pupils,  as  soon  as  possible,  attain  a  certain  uniform 
level,  and  can  without  further  drawbacks  apply  themselves  to  prepar- 
ing for  examination.  They  recognize  a  thorough  preparation  of  their 
students  as  the  chief  means  of  being  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  State  normal  schools. 

Normal  schools  for  men  frequently  receive  students  who,  actuated  by 
zeal  and  a  free  resolve,  decide  upon  teaching  as  their  vocation  only 
after  they  have  entered  upon  practical  life.  Such  usually  are  sensibly 
deficient  in  knowledge;  but  the  earnestness  and  zeal  which  they  devote 
to  their  self-chosen  calling  advance  them  to  the  first  rank.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  notice  that  teachers  are  supplied  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  If  we  examine  the  lists  of  twenty  admitted  pupils  according 
to  the  places  where  they  have  received  their  first  schooling,  we  find 
represented  all  places,  large  and  small,  mountains  and  valleys,  city  and 
country,  even  to  the  most  insignificant  and  forlorn  villages. 
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(4)  Beginning  and  length  of  course. — ^The  number  of  years  required 
for  the  education  of  male  and  female  teachers  ranges  from  one  to  four. 
There  are  10  institutions  with  four,  2  with  three  and  one-half,  18  with 
three,  5  with  two  years  courses,  and  2  with  a  one-year  course.  The 
inequality  seems  somewhat  less  striking  when  we  consider  that  of  the 
18  normal  schools  with  a  three  years  course  4  prescribe  the  completion 
of  the  sixteenth  year,  and  that  1,  the  female  normal  school  in  Neufchatel 
(pedagogical  section  of  the  cantonal  gymnasium),  admits  pupils  only 
after  the  seventeenth  year  is  completed.  The  standard  by  which  a 
teacher's  education  is  measured  seems  to  vary  as  much  as  the  valuation 
of  that  knowledge  and  ability  which  the  common  schools  afibrd  to 
children  entering  upon  practical  life,  €>€  the  estimation  placed  upon  the 
worth  of  peoplfi's-school  teachers  in  general. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  evident  effort  in  several 
cantons  toward  shortening  the  time  of  instruction  in  normal  schools. 
Bo  far  they  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  the  Canton  of  Berne  the 
extension  of  time  from  a  three  to  a  four  years  course  for  the  State 
normal  school  in  Hofwyl,  decided  upon  in  1880,  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  temporary  want  of  teachers  the 
grade  referred  to  was,  in  the  fall  of  1883,  admitted  to  the  examination 
for  diploma,  whereupon  the  decision  rendered  by  the  government  coun- 
cilor on  the  30th  of  January  made  the  three-and-one-half-years  course 
I)ermanent.  In  his  annual  report  the  principal  expresses  the  regret  that 
the  four  years  course  which  the  teachers  attempted  to  introduce  failed 
of  success.  In  the  Canton  of  Aargau  an  effort  was  made  to  abolish  the 
fourth  (highest)  grade  at  the  State  normal  school  in  Wettingen  and 
limit  the  course  to  three  years;  but  this,  so  far,  has  met  with  too 
ardent  an  opposition  from  teachers  and  authorities.  The  most  recent 
efforts  tend  toward  extending  the  course  of  study  at  the  female  normal 
school  in  Aarau  to  four  years,  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  State 
normal  school. 

In  the  Canton  of  Zurich  the  advocates  in  favor  of  shortening  the 
course  have  received  no  attention. 

In  Thurgovie,  on  the  other  hand,  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to 
extend  the  three  years  course  for  elementary-school  teachers  to  four 
years.  In  1873,  however,  the  project  countenanced  by  the  government 
was  not  favored  by  popular  vote.  In  1882  normal-school  teachers 
advanced  a  new  idea.  "With  the  introduction  of  the  fourth  course  (so 
reads  their  memorial)  there  would  come  a  year  in  which  no  students 
would  be  graduated;  as  a  consequent  result  there  would  be  a  better 
adjustment  between  the  number  of  unengaged  teachers  and  vacancies 
to  be  filled.  Students  who  now  leave  at  the  end  of  three  years  without 
receiving  appointments  would  be  better  cared  for  by  the  fourth  yearns 
course;  at  the  same  time  the  schools  would  be  greatly  benefited.  The 
demands  upon  a  normal  school  education  so  increase  from  year  to  year 
that  they  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  complied  with  in  three  years. 
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l^e  extension  of  normal-sdiool  courses  has  recently  been  agitated  in 
oth^*  cantons;  in  Beme,  for  instance,  it  lias  been  snocessfuUy  carried 
oat.  The  authorities  have  thought  best  to  defer  all  further  mention  of 
the  former  project  ^^  until  tiie  questjoin  of  carrying  the  twenty wseventix 
article  of  the  constitution,  concerning  the  province  of  federal  legislation, 
into  effect  had  been  to  some  extent  cleared." 

^'  Twenty  normal  schools  open  in  spring  (April  or  May);  17  in  the  fell 
(September  or  October).  South,  west,  and  middle  Switzerland  usually 
Adopt  the  latter  custom;  the  customs  of  Beme,  Schwyz,  and  Yaud 
follow  east  Switzerlimd  in  this  respect.  The  State  normal  school  of 
Orisons  opens  in  the  fall ;  the  private  normal  school  of  Schiers,  together 
with  the  other  normal  schooHs  of  east  Switzerland,  in  the  spring.  The 
normal  school  of  Hofwyl  (Beme)  stands  alone  in  admitting  new  pupils 
in  tbe  spring,  but  reckoning  the  school  year  from  fall  to  fall,  the  first 
is  tlierefore  only  a  half-year  course. 

A  ten-weeks  vacation  is  fairly  uniform.  Only  two  normal  schools 
(Kreuzlingen  and  Unterstrass)  allow  less  time,  nine  weeks.  Soleuro 
and  Muristalden  have  eleven;  Hitzkirch,  Locarno,  Sitten,  Bfieg,  each 
twelve  weeks'  vacation.  The  last  three  open  in  October  and  continue 
uninterruptedly  to  July,  so  that  there  are  nine  months  of  school  and 
three  of  vacation.  As  these  institutions  are  boarding  schools,  students 
spend  their  vacation  at  home.;  in  case  of  remaining  at  the  institution 
they  are  charged  an  extr^  fee  for  the  length  of  time  they  stay.  At 
other  schools,  as  a  rule,  the  vacation  is  so  divided  that  two  weeks  come 
in  spring,  four  in  summer,  and  two  in  autumn.  Generally  there  is  no 
instruction  between  Christmas  and  ^ew  Year.  In  Yalais,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  in  September,  two  monthly  courses  of  review 
Bxe  conducted  by  already  appointed  male  and  female  teachers.  In  this 
case  the  lower  grades  have  vacation  till  the  1st  of  IfTovember,  while 
the  upper  grades  begin  on  the  Ist  of  September. 

(5)  Studies, — (a)  Oeneral  education. — Two  to  four  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  religious  instruction  throughout  the  course.  The  normal 
schools  of  Kussnacht  and  Zurich  limit  this  study  to  biblical  history. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  INeufchatel  and  Geneva 
do  not  include  religious  instruction,  which  is  left  to  the  family  and  reli- 
gions societies.  Several  normal  schools  (Hindelbank,  Berne  [new  female 
school],  Muristalden)  teach  the  method  of  religious  instruction  com- 
bined with  practical  exercises.  Private  normal  schools  make  a  point 
of  differing  from  the  public  by  devoting  more  time  to  religion. 

Language,  to  which  from  five  to  ten  hours  a  week  are  devoted 
through  the  entire  course,  is  a  prominent  study  in  all  normal  schools. 
The  vernacular  receives  more  attention  throughout  French  and  Italian 
than  in  German  Switzerland,  where  natural  science  and  mathematics 
rank  as  equally  important  or,  in  some  cases,  higher  if  measured  by  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  it.  Foreign  languages,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  generally  more  earnestly  studied  in  German  than  in  French  normal 
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schools.  Al],  excepting  the  male  Dorinal  school  in  Hauterive  and  the 
female  in  Lausanne,  teach  a  second  language;  Oerman  and  Italian 
schools,  French ;  and  French  schools,  German.  The  male  normal  school 
in  Locarno  teaches  German  as  a  second  foreign  language,  which  is  an 
optional  study. 

The  pedagogical  section  for  teachers  at  the  College  of  Geneva  is 
exceptional  in  reference  to  foreign  languages.  The  course  of  study  in 
this  institution  allows  throughout  the  four-years  course  more  hours  a 
week  to  German  (five)  than  to  French  (four).  This  is  not  altogether 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  law  recently  passed  in  the  canton  requires  Ger- 
man to  be  taught  in  elementary  schools.  Young  teachers  who,  owing 
to  the  small  area  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  are  sometimes  necessitated 
to  look  for  employment  in  other  cantons  and  abroad  can  more  easily 
obtain  positions  if  they  have  a  better  knowledge  of  German. 

Italian  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  female  normal  schools  of 
Menzingeii  and  Aarau  and  the  male  normal  school  of  Schiers,  but  is 
studied  rather  by  students  who  do  not  intend  to  be  teachers.  English 
is  an  optional  study  at  2  male  normal  schools  (Kussnacht,  Schiers)  and 
at  6  female  normal  schools  (Zurich,  Berne  (2),  Menzingen,  Fribourg, 
Aarau). 

Latin  is  an  optional  study  at  the  male  normal  schools  of  Kussnacht 
and  Zurich,  at  which  latter  institute  it  is  taken  up  by  students  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  university.  The  importance  of  this  study  for  future 
teachers  is  shown  in  the  following  remarks  of  the  director  of  the 
college  at  Geneva: 

I  often  receive  applications  for  teachers  from  foreigners  with  the  request  not  to 
recommend  anyone  unable  to  teach  Latin.  Now  our  pedagogical  section  makes  no 
mention  of  this  language  in  its  curriculum ;  when  I  show  the  results  of  graduates' 
examinations  I  am  told  that  the  young  gentlemen  are  not  sufficiently  prepared.  Con- 
sequently nothing  is  left  for  these  young  men  but  to  follow  the  career  of  an  elemen- 
tary-school teacher. 

The  time  devoted  to  mathematics  is  very  unequally  distributed  in 
different  normal  schools.  The  average  number  of  hours  a  week  during 
the  course  varies  between  three  (Neufchatel,  female  pedagogical  sec- 
tion) and  five  and  one  half  (Kussnacht).  As  a  rule,  male  normal 
schools  devote  more  time  to  this  branch  than  female.  The  female 
normal  school  at  Zurich,  the  only  exception  in  this  respect,  must  con- 
form to  the  State  normal  school  for  men  at  Kussnacht,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  having  the  same  test  examination  in  everything  but  surveying. 

First  in  order,  according  to  the  number  of  hours  employed  for  mathe- 
matics, are  the  normal  schools  of  Kussnacht  (twenty-two),  Unterstrass 
(twenty-one),  Zurich,  Soleurc,  and  Wettingen,  each  twenty,  with  a  four- 
years  course  each  5  the  least  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics  is 
by  the  female  normal  schools  of  Fribourg  and  Lausanne  (nine),  Locarno 
(eight),  Geneva  (two),  IfTeufchatel  (three),  and  the  male  normal  school 
of  Keufchatel  (eight).    Keeping  accounts  and  bookkeeping  are  also 
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included  in  mathematics,  sometimes  forming  a  special  branch,  as  in  the 
male  normal  institutes  of  Ipgenbohl,  Menzingen,  Hauterive,  Fribourg, 
Kreuzlingen,  Locarno,  Keufchatel,  Geneva,  and  Peseux,  and  sometimes 
combined  with  other  studies,  as  in  Hitzkirch  with  arithmetic  and  in 
Muristalden  with  writing.  A  certain  number  of  schools  do  not  advance 
this  study  beyond  the  standard  of  a  first-class  elementary  school; 
others,  again,  in  this  respect  assume  the  character  of  actual  secondary 
schools  by  facilitating  a  promotion  into  the  university. 

Natural  science  is  entirely  neglected  in  the  female  normal  schools  of 
Valais,  and  varies  in  importance  in  other  institutions.  The  male  nor- 
mal school  in  Kussnacht  (twenty  hours)  and  the  pedagogical  section 
of  the  college  in  Geneva  (eighteen  hours)  rank  foremost  in  reference 
to  the  number  of  lessons  in  this  branch.  They  are  followed  by  the 
female  normal  school  in  Zurich  and  the  male  normal  school  in  Wet- 
tingen  (seventeen  hours).  Only  the  male  normal  schools  of  Kussnacht, 
Zurich,  Hofwyl,  and  Geneva  have  a  laboratory  where  pupils  can  make 
experiments,  and  manipulate  at  least  the  most  important  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus.  More  modest  arrangements  are  elsewhere 
provided. 

In  some  places  hygiene  forms  a  special  branch  of  natural  science 
, (Hauterive,  Locarno, Lausanne, and  Geneva);  in  others  it  is  appropri- 
ately combined  with  other  sciences  (Kussnacht,  Zurich,  and  Schiers). 

Agriculture  is  likewise  pursued  in  several  normal  schools,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Hitzkirch,  Hofwyl,  Delemont,  Muristalden,  Hauterive,  Zug 
(fruit-tree  culture),  Soleure,  Rorschach,  Ghur,  Wettingen,  and  Sitten. 
Theoretical  instruction  in  agriculture  is  generally  combined  with  prac- 
tical exercises  in  gardens  and  fields.  Pupils  are  interested  in  agricul- 
ture at  the  normal  schools  of  Hofwyl,  Pruntrut,  Muristalden,  Ricken- 
bach,  Zug,  Hauterive,  Rorschach,  Chur,  Wettingen,  Kreuzlingen,  and 
Sitten.  At  the  male  normal  schools  of  Valais  natural  science  consists 
in  instruction  in  agriculture  and  cattle  raising  (meadow  culture,  grow- 
ing vegetables  and  fruit,  culture  of  useful  plants,  cattle  raising,  dairy 
work,  etc.). 

The  same  amount  of  attention  is  universally  given  to  history  and 
geography.  The  number  of  lessons  a  week  in  these  branches  show  no 
such  important  differences  as  in  nature  study.  Most  courses  of  study 
include  three  lessons  a  week  for  history  and  two  for  geography.  Where 
mathematical  and  physical  geography  form  special  branches  the  for- 
mer is  occasionally  included  in  mathematics;  the  latter  in  nature 
study.  The  history  and  geography  of  Switzerland  naturally  receive 
the  greatest  attention. 

In  the  male  normal  schools  of  west  Switzerland  civics  (instruction 
civique)  is  treated  as  a  separate  study;  in  German  normal  schools  for 
men  the  study  of  Fatherland,  law,  and  constitution  are  united  with  his- 
tory and  geography,  or  connected  with  the  latter  as  a  concluding  chap- 
ter (Kussnacht,  Hofwyl,  Rickenbach,  Hitzkirch,  Wettingen).  A  study 
of  the  federal  constitution  has  been  expressly  introduced  into  some 
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courses  as  a  compulsory  study.  We  sometimes  hear  that  the  curriculom 
of  normal  schools  for  m^  like  secondary  schools,  includes  the  stady 
of  civic  relations;  but  because  of  <^lack  of  time"  this  knowledge  is  in 
reality  left  to  be  self-acquired  in  practical  life.  The  fact  is  being  better 
understood  every  day  that  the  main  thing  to  be  considered  in  teaching 
history  and  geography  is  not  mere  memorizing  of  names,  dates,  and 
numbers,  but  a  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  events 
themselves  and,  in  particular,  the  important  movements  in  the  history 
of  civilization. 

Singing  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  all  normal  schools,  having 
as  many  as  5  lessons  a  week.  Instrumental  music  is  not  taught  at  jJl 
in  0  female  normal  schools  (Berne  (2),  Aarau,  Locarno,  Lausanne, 
Bricg,  Sitten,  Keufchatel,  and  Geneva);  in  two  institutions  (the  female 
school  in  Fribourg  and  the  male  normal  school  of  Locarno)  it  is  an 
optional  branch.  At  the  other  normal  schools,  as  a  rule,  one  instru- 
ment, with  2  lessons  a  week,  is  obligatory,  and  a  second  optionaL 
The  violin  is  the  most  popular  instrument,  followed  by  the  organ,  piano, 
harmonium,  and  cithern.  The  latter  is  taught  in  several  normal  board- 
ing schools  for  young  women. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  normal  schools  at  least  two  hours  a  week. 
Kussnacht,  TJnterstrass,  and  Soleure  lead,  with  12  lessons  a  week  each; 
Lausanne  (male  teachers)  numbers  11,  Zurich  (female  teachers)  10  les- 
sons a  week.  Other  institutions  are  giving  increased  attention  to 
drawing,  as  its  value  in  manual  training  and  industrial  pursuits  is  being 
more  generally  recognized. 

Penmanship  receives  very  different  degrees  of  attention.  Some 
schools  hav6  but  a  one-year  course,  with  1  lesson  (Zurich,  Locarno, 
and  Geneva) ;  others  combine  it  with  bookkeeping  (Pruntrut) ;  others 
again  devote  to  it  as  many  as  7  lessons  a  week  (Eickenbach,  Lausanne 
(for  men),  and  Menzingen). 

Gymnastics  are  under  federal  supervision.  The  cantonal  board  of 
school  director  were  formerly  required  to  hand  in,  after  every  inspec- 
tion, a  statistical  report,  made  out  according  to  a  given  scheme,  which 
has  since  been  exacted  by  the  military  department  of  Switzerland  at 
least  once  a  year.  The  cause  of  gymnastics  will  hardly  be  promoted  in 
normal  schools  until  the  military  preparation  in  the  cantons  is  sub- 
stantially supported  by  the  Federation  in  word  and  deed.  Federal 
supervision,  however,  draws  the  attention  of  the  cantons  at  least  once 
a  year  to  this  department.  The  number  of  lessons  a  week  is  much 
more  uniform  than  in  most  other  branches  (2). 

Several  normal  schools  for  women  have  as  yet  not  adopted  gymnastics 
into  the  regular  course  (Brieg,  Sitten,  Ingcnbohl,  and  Menziugen). 

Where  male  normal  schools  are  divisions  of  secondary  schools  (Ohur, 
Soleure)  the  students  participate  in  the  military  exercises. 

Manual  training  for  boys  has  lately  begun  to  be  introduced  into  all 
normal  schools  in  which  handicraft  is  pursued  independent  of  agricul- 
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tore  {Rofwylj  Pruntrut,  Maristalden,  Locarno,  LaaBaime,  Kcnfcliatcl, 
and  Geneva).  It  is  tanght  mostly  in  tbe  upper  grades  in  2  to  4  Ics- 
Bons  a  week,  and  promises  to  pave  its  own  way  into  general  people's  or 
elementary  sehools. 

As  a  rale,  the  theory  of  housekeeping  is  combined  with  female  handi- 
work, to  whidi  all  normal  schools,  excepting  those  of  Zurich  and  Aarau, 
devote  from  3  to  4  lessons  a  week.  There  still  exist  a  few  traces  of 
the  arrangement  formerly  in  vogue  of  teaching  French,  for  instance, 
fihuultaneously  with  female  handiwork.  In  the  female  school  in  Fri- 
bonrg  cooking,  ironing,  and  garment  cutting  are  taught,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  female  handiwork  of  knitting,  sewing,  and  embroidering. 

(b)  ProfcMional  education. — For  various  reasons  most  normal  schools 
-do  not  qualify  future  teachers  for  their  vocation  as  well  as  might  be 
desired.  In  the  first  place,  the  time  allowed  for  training  pupils  is  too 
short  for  them  to  acquire  more  than  a  certain  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  general  subject- matter  of  instruction;  a  thorough  drill  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  teaching  is  not  permissible.  In  the  second  place,  candi- 
dates while  in  attendance  at.  school  are  too  young  to  appreciate  and 
apply  the  studies  of  psychology  and  didactics.  The  matter  is  in  itself 
BO  diflftcult  that  even  normal-school  teachers  are  not  always  its  exact 
interpreters.  Finally,  the  inadequacy  of  existing  arrangements  for 
practical  exercises  prevents  the  desired  success.  The  schemes  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorities  referred  particularly  to  existing  provisions 
for  the  promotion  of  practical  pedagogy.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  the  following  analyses  of  the  minutiae  of  the  information 
received  may  be  welcome. 

Usually  two  hours  a  week  for  one  to  two  years  are  devoted  to  gen- 
eral pedagogy.  In  this  assignment  of  time  no  essential  differences  in 
the  various  institutions  are  shown.  The  history  of  education  offers  no 
occasion  for  comment.  In  some  schools  it  follows,  in  others  it  precedes 
general  pedagogy.  In  some  the  subject  is  presented  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  in  others  character  sketches  are  drawn,  combined 
with  the  reading  of  modern  pedagogical  works  (i.  e.,  Lienhard  und 
Gertrud).  Theoretical  didactics  is  either  connected  with  all  the  studies 
or  treated  as  a  separate  special  branch.  With  reference  to  language, 
arithmetic,  and  singing,  the  teachers  of  practice  schools  .or  specialists 
comment  on  the  methods  of  teaching  as  occasions  present  themselves. 
General  pedagogy  and  methods  are  usually  taught  by  different  teach- 
ers. The  normal  school  for  men  in  Kussnacht  is  an  exception  in  this 
respect;  of  late  years  the  same  arrangement  prevails  that  was  in  vogue 
at  the  opening  of  the  institution  fifty  years  ago.  These  two  studies 
have  been  so  combined  that  pedagogy  is  taught  by  the  instructor  of 
methods  or  didactics.  As  the  latter  is  at  the  same  time  the  director  of 
the  practice  school,  ho  is  in  that  capacity  partly  represented  by  a  capa- 
ble young  teacher.  Thus  it  is  hoped  to  deepen  the  knowledge  of 
methods  by  means  of  the  science  of  pedagogy  and  to  make  pedagogy 
more  practical  and  fruitful  by  means  of  the  study  of  methods. 
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The  ways  in  wliicli  future  teachers  are  initiated  in  the  practical  pur- 
suit of  their  calling  are  raauifold,  and  yet  to  some  degree  uniform. 
Candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  are  obliged  to  attend  a  school, 
first  to  notice  and  listen,  then  to  take  an  active  part,  first  in  one,  later 
in  several  grades,  and  finally  to  discuss  their  experiences  and  observa- 
tions under  competent  directors,  by  whom  their  attention  is  drawn  to 
deficiencies  and  mistakes.  They  are  also  required  to  write  out  peda- 
gogical exercises  and  study  works  on  methods  of  teaching. 

Practice  schools  corresponding  to  the  schools  in  which  teachers  are 
later  engaged  are  combined  with  most  normal  institutions.  The  want 
of  such  an  arrangement  is  regarded  as  a  deplorable  deficiency,  and 
earnest  efibrts  are  made  to  supply  the  want.  Candidates  can,  it  is  true, 
attend  a  few  public  schools  and  sections  for  observation  and  attention, 
but  they  have  no  opportunity  for  practicing  where  a  practice  school  is 
not  in  organic  connection  with  the  normal  school. 

The  following  examples  of  i)rofessional  preparation  at  normal  schools 
will  explain  the  above  conditions  better: 

Pupils  of  the  highest  grade  receive  3  lessons  a  week  in  the  theory  of  general  and 
special  didactics  or  methods,  and  are  made  acquainted  with  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion obligatory  in  people's  schools.  Besides,  every  three  days  they  take  turns  in 
visiting  practice  schools,  where  they  have  occasion  to  participate  in  teaching.  In 
addition,  each  one  for  two  or  three  weeks  conducts  a  certain  study  in  a  single 
grade,  and  in  conclusion  undertakes  the  direction  of  the  entire  school.    (Knssnacht.) 

In  the  third  (next  to  the  highest)  grade  young  ladies  receive  2  lessons  a  week 
in  special  methods,  are  made  acquainted  with  the  means  of  instruction,  and  begin 
with  practice  lessons.  General  methodology,  special  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
study  of  schools  are  taught  in  the  fourth  or  highest  grade.  Practice  lessons,  con- 
ducted at  times  by  teachers  and  at  times  by  students,  and  visits  to  the  different 
grades  of  city  primary  and  grammar  schools,  combined  with  practical  exercises, 
inculcate  the  knowledge  of  conducting  schools.  Every  student  has  the  benefit  of 
a  two- weeks  attendance  at  the  elementary,  historical,  and  scientific  sections  of 
practice  schools.     (Zurich.) 

Every  student  of  the  senior  grade  gives  a  week's  attention  in  practice  schools, 
and  teaches  a  few  lessons;  the  second  week  he  conducts  the  school  under  the  teach- 
er's direction  and  supervision.  Each  one  of  two  senior  students  .conducts  one  lesson 
a  week,  in  which  preparation  and  application  of  methods  are  discussed.  (Unter- 
strass.) 

The  5  primary  schools  of  the  toWn  dt  Munchenbuchsee  are  practice  schools.  In 
next  to  the  last  year's  course  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  visiting  primary  schools ; 
in  the  last  course  three  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  visiting  intermediate  and  high 
schools;  one  hour  a  week  is  given  to  criticism  and  the  discussion  of  lessons.  Where 
it  is  considered  necessary,  teachei-s  of  practice  schools  assign  model  lessons  on  a 
given  subject  as  a  practical  exercise  for  the  pupils  whose  treatment  is  subsequently 
discussed.     (Hofwyl. ) 

Pedagogy  includes  general  methodology  and  the  method  of  teaching  language 
with  practical  exercises.  The  methods  of  other  branches  in  the  course  of  study  are 
taught  by  different  teachers.  The  pupils  of  both  upper  grades  are  called  upon  in 
turn  to  teach  in  practice  schools.  The  senior  class  is  by  degrees  employed  in  direct- 
ing every  grade  of  the  school.  They  keep  a  journal  in  which  they  note  all  the 
details  of  their  doings  and  the  observations  made.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
practice  school  supiilemcnts  his  remarks  on  the  aptitude  of  the  pupils  from  the 
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Btandpoiut  of  discipline  and  pedagogy.  Being  in  accord  "with  specialists  and  the 
teacher  of  pedagogy,  he  is  commissioned  to  give  pupils  all  necessary  practical  direc- 
tions. Explanation  and  criticism  of  practice-school  Journals  take  up  part  of  the 
time  devoted  to  methodology.    (Principal  Perrentruy.) 

Practice  in  teaching,  most  closely  united  with  the  science  of  pedagogy,  is  effected 
by  model  lessons,  visits  to  schools,  trial  lessons,  and  practical  exercises  in  normal 
and  practice  schools.    (Hindelbank.) 

In  winter  every  senior  student,  at  least  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time,  acts  as 
assistant  in  a  grade  assigned  by  the  model  teacher,  by  whom  he  is  thoroughly  drilled 
in  management  and  discipline.  In  order  that  the  schools  suffer  as  little  as  possible 
from  having  too  many  teachers  and  from  the  inexperience  of  normal  school  students 
the  latter  are  obliged  to  make  very  exact  and  uniform  preparations.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  instruction  in  methods  and  accompanying  exercises,  lectures,  and 
criticism.  The  students  write  out  their  preparations  in  a  copy  book,  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  teacher  for  examination  and  approval.  (Organisation  of  the  normal 
school  at  Muristalden,  Bern.) 

Three  divisions  are  distinguished  in  practical  pedagogy.  In  the  first,  young  ladies 
listen  to  a  model  lesson  conducted  by  the  class  teacher;  in  the  second,  they  repeat  a 
prearranged  trial  lesson ;  and  in  the  third,  entirely  conduct  a  lesson  on  a  given  theme. 
Every  week  the  whole  senior  class  spends  half  a  day  in  a  city  school,  where  it  sepa- 
rates, so  that  each  student  has  the  benefit  of  the  above-mentioned  practice  in  all  of 
the  five  grades  of  the  practice  school.  Criticism  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
practice  lessons  have  been  conducted  follows  in  the  lessons  on  methods.  (Bern, 
new  female  school.) 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  students  have  exercise  at  practice  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  said  schools.  They  attend  two 
by  two  during  threo  consecutive  days,  so  that  each  pupil  has  a  turn  about  once  in 
■even  weeks.  Practice  schools  are  communal  primary  schools  attended  by  children 
of  the  first  three  years  (6  to  9  years  of  age) ;  normal-school  students  teach  alter- 
nately in  each  section.    (Delemont.) 

The  third  year's  class  has  four  hours  a  week  practice  in  the  German  preparatory 
school  connected  with  the  institution.  This  school  consists  of  the  three  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  higher  courses  of  the  primary  school,  and  is  conducted  by  a 
class  teacher.  The  normal-school  teacher  informs  every  student  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter a  few  days  beforehand.  While  he  is  conducting  the  lesson  the  normal-school 
class  is  present  and  takes  notes.  A  general  discussion  follows.  The  students 
express  their  opinion  on  teacher,  mode  of  teaching,  language,  position,  discipline, 
etc.  The  class  teacher  then  rectifies  the  remarks  made  and  deduces  his  own  con- 
clusions, giving  hints  for  the  future.  The  class  teacher  is  in  closest  sympathy  with 
the  teacher  of  methods,  who  is  also  inspector  of  practice  schools.     (Zug.) 

Students  of  the  third  year,  during  the  second  half,  and  those  of  the  fourth  year, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  scholastic  year,  spend  half  a  day  every  week  together  at 
the  model  school,  where  they  pay  attention  to  special  methods  and  model  lessons 
and  engage  in  actual  practice  in  the  teacher's  presence.  In  order  to  acquire  the 
necessary  skill  in  management  they  visit  the  model  school  alternately,  one  by  one, 
on  one  or  more  days,  either  to  observe  and  listen  or  to  be  actively  employed. 
(Soleure.) 

In  connection  with  preparations  and  criticisms  on  their  practice  in  teaching  the 
senior  students  are  instructed  by  the  teacher  of  practice  schools  in  the  methods  of 
the  separate  studies  of  people^s  schools.  After  grades  and  studies  have  been  arranged 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester,  every  student  must  for  two  or  three  weeks 
attend  occasional  lectures,  whereupon  his  practical  studies  begin.  Grades  and 
studies  are  changed  in  the  second  semester.  Preparations  are  discussed  and  criti- 
cised in  their  application.  The  presence  of  other  students  at  keeping  school  is 
compulsory.    The  teacher  of  pedagogy  devotes  an  extra  hour  once  a  week  to  the 
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<  discussion  of  tbe  trial  lessons  and  tlio  experiments  and  observations  made  at  ^le 
Bormul  school.     (Chnr.) 

After  students  of  tbe  second  year  harre  become  acquainted  wHh  pedagogical  ^writ- 
ings dariDg  one  semester,  have  studied  tbe  subjects  of  imagination,  emotipn,  and 
volition  in  psycbology,  as  iv>ell  as  tbe  metbods  of  different  scbool  studies  in  general, 
and  have  made  preparations  for  every  branch  pursued  in  tbe  upper  grades  (fcmrtli 
to  the  sixth  elementary  school  year)  they  are  introduced  into  practical  teaching  by 
the  instructor  of  metbods.  Tbe  preparation  of  a  study  is  assigned  to  every  student, 
Mith  whom  it  is  then  discussed ;  if  considered  good,  it  is  carried  out  in  the  class 
room  under  the  teacher's  direction.  After  a  student  has  worked  at  a  branch  for  five 
or  six  weeks  a  new  programme  is  arranged;  the  studies  are  so  changed  that  every 
student  has  some  practice  in  tbe  most  important  branches.  In  tbe  third  grade  a 
similar  plan  is  adopted,  tbe  only  difference  being  that  students  from  the  beginning 
are  actively  employed  in  teaching  at  tbe  model  school,  and  as  capacity  permits,  are 
allowed  to  teach  in  primary  grades  (first  to  t^ie  third  school  year).    (Bcbiers.) 

Tho  practice-school  teacher  also  instructs  the  students  in  special  methods.  From 
the  third  (next  to  tbe  highest)  grade  on  students  are  required  to  visit  practice 
schools  and  conduct  trial  lessons.  On  a  one-session  day  of  three  hours  senior  stu- 
dents alternately  take  entire  charge  of  the  classes  in  tho  teacher's  presence,  so  that 
they  gradually  become  acqjiainted  with  the  complete  working  of  schools  of  eight 
grades.    Discussions  are  combined  with  practice.     (Wettingen.) 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  (highest)  grade  young  ladies  begin  to  practice  in 
their  o\m  class.  From  tho  second  quarter  on  their  practice  extends  to  city  primary 
schools,  beginning  with  the  lowest  grade.  The  practical  exercises  are  concluded  iu 
the  divisions  of  schools  of  two  grades.  Men  and  women  teachers  assist  throughout 
by  giving  necessary  practical  hints.  The  teacher  of  pedagogy  conducts  practice 
lessons  with  the  young  ladien  in  the  different  divisions.  This  is  better  than  tbe 
former  arrangement,  when  in  one  afternoon  a  large  body  of  children  participated  in 
one  trial  lesson.  But  normal-school  principals  do  not  consider  the  frequent  chang- 
ing from  one  division  to  another  and  f^om  teacher  to  teacher  the  best  preparation 
for  teachers.  Tbey  are  endeavoring  to  arrange  a  true  practice  school  in  connection 
-with  tho  three  lowest  grades  at  least.  As  most  -women  teachers  are  engaged  in 
primary  schools,  practice  in  the6o  grades  "would  be  sufficient.     (Aarau.) 

After  the  organization  of  people's  schools  has  been  discussed  in  class  the  second- 
grade  students,  during  the  second  half  year,  visit  practice  schools  for  a  day  at  a 
time  as  quiet  observers;  a  minute  report  of  their  observations  is  handed  in  to  the 
teacher  of  pedagogy.  In  summer,  just  as  in  winter,  students  of  the  third  year  spend 
their  time  in  listening  and  observing,  assisting  in  the  correction  of  written  tasks, 
and  after  a  progressive  preparation  giving  oral  instruction  in  tho  different  branches 
and  grades.  They  are  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  practice  teachers,  to 
■whom  they  band  written  preparations,  and  -with  whom  faults  and  errors  are  dis- 
cussed.  A  written  report  of  their  observations  and  experiences  must  be  handed  to 
the  teacher  of  pedagogy. 

From  time  to  time  the  whole  third  grade  assists  at  the  instruction  of  practice 
teachers  in  presence  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  and,  as  circumstances  permit,  tbe 
observations  made  are  discussed.  In  -winter  tbe  different  grades  of  elementary 
schools  assemble  once  a  week  at  the  normal  school,  the  students  of  which  by  turns 
conduct  lesflons,  for  which  all  must  prepare.  A  free  criticism  follows  between  dircrct- 
ors  and  pupils.    Oocaaionally  other  schools  are  visited.     (Krenzlingen.) 

Wo  hav«  as  yet  no  model  school ;  -we  shall  have  one  next  year.     (Locarno.) 

A  professional  and  practical  educatitm  is  acquired  at  practice  schools.  Students 
of  the  benior  class  go  there  by  turns,  so  as  to  participate  in  all  the  lesseos. 
(Lausanne.) 

In  tbe  absence  of  practice  schools,  those  who  wish  to  be  teachers  have  the  opp«XF- 
tunity  several  times  a  year  of  attending  lectures  and  conducting  practice  lessous  JKt 
tho  primary  schools  of  Sitten.     (Sitten.) 
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Students  of  tho  first  year  (lower  grade)  devote  one  hour  and  those  of  the  second 
year  tliree  hoars  to  practical  exercises  in  the  elementary  city  schools.    (NeofchateL) 

Students  are  practically  engaged  at  model  schools,  first,  as  monitors  in  charge  of 
classes  dnring  recreation  and  walks,  as  an  exercise  in  disciplining;  after  that,  as 
assistants  under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  teacher ;  and  lastly,  as  class  teachers, 
preparing  their  instructions  in  writing  and  teaching  in  the  presence  of  the  principal, 
presiding  teacher,  and  classmates.  The  lessons  are  subsequently  criticised  by  all. 
(Peseux.) 

After  leaving  school  young  teachers  are  on  probation  for  an  indefinite  time.  This 
arrangement  of  teaching  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  even  after  leaving  the 
normal  school,  prevails  also  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg.  The  xyrobationer  receives  no 
definite  appointment,  and  in  some  cases  only  very  small  pay.  (Regulations  of 
Geneva.) 

The  normal  courses  obligatory  for  students  of  the  first  year  include  all  the  studies 
of  elementary  education  (object  lessons,  language,  geography,  arithmetic).  Practi- 
cal exercises  are  combined  with  the  theoretical  normal  courses.  Under  their  teacher's 
direction  normal-school  students  teach  in  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools, 
especially  langnage  and  all  its  branches,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  and 
geography.     ( Women  teachers  of  Geneva. ) 

We  baye  amply  considered  dififerent  models  of  orran^ments  for  the 
practical  education  of  teiushers,  from  the  modest  beginning  of  occa- 
fiional  attendance  at  lectures  in  seboolto  methodical  direction  andindi- 
vidnal  exercise  in  model  or  practice  schools.  The  difficulty  of  giving 
each  normal-school  student  the  greatest  i>ossible  amount  of  practice 
still  remains. 

(c)  ITumber  of  lessons  per  week. — ^The  total  number  of  lessons  per 
week  in  the  normal  schools  of  Switzerland  is  very  considerable.  While 
the  efifort  to  keep  the  standard  of  obligatory  studies  moderately  high  is 
perceptible,  optional  studies  are  made  so  attractive  that  zealous  stu- 
dents eager  for  knowledge,  as  a  rule,  devote  considerable  time  to  them. 

The  normal  school  for  women  of  G^eneva  has  the  least  number  of  les- 
sons i>er  week,  25;  the  normal  schools  for  women  of  Sitten  and  Brieg 
have  the  most,  46.  The  lower  exti>eme  is  an  isolated  case,  and  the 
larger  is  approached  by  many  other  institutions;  the  average  is  38  les- 
sons per  week;  all  others  number  over  30,  and  nearly  half  40  lessons 
and  more.  When  we  consider  that  19  normal  schools  have  optional 
studies,  and  employ  a  large  number  of  specialists,  who  do  not  always 
oonfine  the  private  tasks  of  pupils  within  prudent  measure,  we  must 
oonfess  that  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  for  future  teachers  is 
uncommonly  large,  generally  even  to  excess.  In  revising  the  courses 
of  study  judicious  omissions  will  have  to  be  made. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  reduce  the  number  of  studies  in  normal  schools 
than  in  oth^  higher  educational  institutions.  When  any  branch  of 
knowledge  has  developed  into  a  special  study  to  which  a  more  general 
significance  is  attributed,  its  introdaction  into  normal  schools  is  advo- 
cated damorously.  In  case  any  pedagogical  thought  has  made  more  or 
less  progress  in  the  public  consciousness,  normal  schools  are  at  once 
called  upon  for  a  practical  test.  Teachers  themselves  are  the  most 
ptt»istent  in  this,  because  they  preeminently  feel  the  necessity  of 
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continuous  improvement  in  normal-school  education.  In  addition  to 
these  outward  influences  the  general  difficulties  are  further  aggravated 
by  the  persons  (specialists  and  authorities)  upon  whom  such  a  revision 
devolves.  Each  owe  is  so  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  a  special 
branch  that  he  strains  every  nerve  to  insure  it  a  correspondingly  large 
amount  of  time. 

All  the  good  genii  of  youth  will  have  to  muster  their  forces  to  pre- 
vent a  heavier  burden  of  lessons,  which  is  more  likely  to  result  from 
revising  the  course  of  study  than  the  intended  reduction  of  studies. 

II.  BOABDINO   SOHOOLS. 

Twenty-four  of  the  37  normal  schools  accommodate  boarders.  N'ine 
for  women,  3  for  men,  and  1  mixed  normal  school,  13  in  all,  do  not  take 
boarders.  All  private  normal  schools  are  boarding  schools.  The  dor- 
mitories opened  in  the  spring  of  1840  at  the  male  normal  school  of 
Kussnacht,  in  Zurich,  were  closed  conditionally  in  the  summer  of  1875, 
and  have  not  since  been  opened.  The  male  normal  school  in  Locarno 
has  accommodated  boarders  only  since  1889. 

Dormitories  have  an  economical  «s  well  as  educational  purpose. 
Their  favorable  educational  influence  on  future  school-teachers  has 
lately  been  most  emphatically  contested.  The  discipline  and  seclusion 
of  a  convent  are  not  considered  an  appropriate  preparation  for  the 
later  position  of  teachers  among  the  people.  The  characteristics 
developed  by  boarding  schools  are  calculated  to  estrange  teachers 
from  the  people  and  the  young,  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  their 
professional  practice,  whereas  continual  contact  with  the  world  insures 
self-reliance  and  preservation  from  educational  prejudices.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  boarding-school  discipline,  rather 
than  the  enjoyment  of  unlimited  freedom  at  so  young  an  age,  tends  to 
preserve  young  men  from  dangerous  excesses.  The  economical  side  of 
the  question  deserves  to  be  the  more  earnestly  considered,  as  teachers 
are  in  Switzerland  largely  supplied  from  the  lower  strata  of  society, 
with  whom  the  cost  of  several  years'  residence  away  from  home 
becomes  a  question  of  actual  existence.  By  granting  sufficient  scholar- 
ships capable  young  men  can  study  for  the  profession  of  teaching 
without  the  necessity  of  boarding  schools.  According  to  experiences 
in  the  Oanton  of  Zurich,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  boarding 
schools  are  attended  with  more  expense  to  the  State  than  day  schools 
with  increased  scholarships.  After  closing  the  boarding  department 
of  the  normal  school  in  Kussnacht  the  average  yearly  expenses  per 
pupil  did  not  increase  to  the  anticipated  amount  (1874,  510  francs; 
1875,  550  francs;  1876,  550  francs;  1877,  580  francs;  1878,  570  francs). 

The  daily  routine  of  boarding  schools  is  nearly  everywhere  the  same. 
In  summer  pupils  rise  at  6  o'clock;  in  winter  at  6.  Personal  work 
then  begins.  Morning  prayer  and  breakfast  between  6.30  and  7.30, 
class  work  from  7  or  8  to  12,  dinner  at  12,  outdoor  work  or  gymnastics 
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at  12.30,  class  from  2  to  5;  then  afternoon  collation,  with  a  short  recre- 
ation; outdoor  work  from  7  to  8;  then  sapper,  followed  by  indoor  work 
nntil  9;  evening  prayer,  and  retiring  for  the  night.  This  is  the  daily 
order  of  the  different  boarding  schools,  which  is  identical  with  that 
followed  out  in  all  normal  schools  for  men.  Where  agricultural  labor 
is  pursued  field  and  garden  work  offer  an  agreeable  change  of  occupa- 
tion aft^r  dinner  or  evening  classes. 

In  some  schools  students  are  obliged  to  assist  in  preparing  meals, 
splitting  wood,  etc.,  and  engage  in  general  housework,  as  sweeping  the 
rooms,  stairs,  halls,  etc.,  setting  and  clearing  oft'  the  table,  caring  for 
the  lamps,  attending  to  the  stoves,  etc.  (Hofwyl).  In  this  case  a  part 
of  the  servants'  work  devolves  upon  pupils,  to  keep  down  expenses. 
Several  normal  schools  have  recently  introduced  manual  training,  which 
will  gradually  displace  the  less  educational  housework. 

Boarding  is  usually  compulsory;  day  students  are  admitted  only 
where  there  is  lack  of  room.  In  Hofwyl  senior  students  live  in  private 
boarding  houses.  In  Ghur  boarding  at  schools  is  optional.  Present 
accommodations  are  hardly  sufficient  for  half  of  the  students;  the  other  • 
half  are  partly  accommodated  in  boarding  houses  and  partly  in  the 
boarding  department  of  the  cantonal  school. 

In  the  normal  school  of  the  Canton  of  Thurgovie,  in  Kreuzlingen,  a 
I)etition  of  the  teachers  to  make  boarding  optional  was  not  granted. 
As  a  rule  a  number  of  pupils  live  together  in  study  halls  and  dormi- 
tories. At  the  normal  school  of  the  Canton  of  Aargau,  in  Wettingen, 
the  room  system  is  carried  out;  49  rooms  of  different  sizes  are  at  the 
pupils'  disposal;  at  present  each  room  is  occupied  by  one  or  two  pupils. 

In  the  normal  school  of  St.  Gall  the  boarding  department  is  managed 
by  a  steward;  the  semiannual  boarding  fee  is  regulated  by  existing 
prices  of  food.  Every  pupil  is  required  to  pay  1  franc  a  year  for  the 
use  of  tableware  furnished  by  the  steward  at  his  own  expense ;  breakage 
must  be  replaced  by  the  students. 

Annual  fees  for  board  are  generally  very  small.  In  the  State  normal 
schools  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  the  poorest  students  pay  the  small 
amount  of  150  to  170  francs.  Additional  payments,  varied  according 
to  the  wealth  of  the  parents,  are  required  of  those  better  situated;  for 
every  1,000  francs  of  reversionary  or  prospective  property  from  25  to 
270  francs  is  added,  which  fixes  the  maximum  at  between  400  to  420 
francs.  Most  of  the  payments  range  between  300  and  400  francs; 
those  nearest  to  300  francs  predominate. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  boarding  department  of  the  peda- 
gogical section  of  the  cantonal  school  in  Soleure,  the  amount  paid  by 
the  State  for  one  student's  board  in  1889  was  5.50  francs  per  week. 
Young  teachers,  after  receiving  appointments,  must  pay  back  this 
outlay  at  the  rate  of  3  francs  per  week.  (Primary  school  law  of  1873.) 
This  amount  does  not  include  the  weekly  expenses  of  the  State  for 
light,  heat,  washing,  medical  attendance,  sundry  replenishments  of 
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inventory,  averaging  1.75  francs  per  pupil;  the  total  outlay  amounts 
to  7.25  francs  per  week. 

As  it  is  presupposed  that  pupils  spend  their  vacation  at  home,  the 
average  boarding  fee  does  not  exceed  1  franc  (20  cents)  per  day.  Some 
schools  board  pupils  during  vacation,  but  only  at  an  extra  charge.  As 
medical  attendance  and  washing  are  included,  the  charges  of  boarding 
schools  are  really  very  moderate.  Students  from  other  cantons  usually 
pay  higher  rates  than  those  born  within  the  limits  of  the  canton.  Indi- 
gent students  are  taken  free  of  charge,  or  the  boarding  fee  is  reduced, 
or  scholarships  are  granted  which  cover  either  all  or  part  of  the  fee. 

State  normal  schools  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  grant  scholarships  to 
the  amount  of  400  francs  per  student,  decreased  in  proi>ortion  to  what 
a  student  must  contribute  toward  the  fee  according  to  his  financial  con- 
dition. About  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  students  pay  the  least 
amount,  150  francs,  and  receive  the  highest  scholarships,  400  francs. 
Hauterive  grants  no  real  scholarships,  but  for  indigent  students  the 
fee  is  reduced  from  350  to  200  francs.  We  learn  from  Soleure  that 
"scholarships  are  not  necessary,  as  the  State  defrays  the  expenses  of 
residence,  board,  medical  aid,  and  washing." 

The  directors  of  the  male  normal  school  in  Kreuzlingen  sent  the  fol- 
lowing communication : 

In  tho  school  year  of  1890-91,  44  of  tho  55  students  of  Thurgovio  received  scholar- 
ships. The  lowest  State  scholarship  amounted  to  90  francs;  tho  highest,  to  200 
francs.  The  synode  grants  extra  scholarships  to  Catholic  students  of  Thurgovie; 
9,  ranging  between  70  and  100  francs,  were  given  in  1890-91,  making  the  total 
amount  received  by  each  pupil  800  francs.  The  homo  cantons  grant  scholarships  to 
nonresidents  of  Thurgovie  to  the  amount  of  350  francs,  out  of  which  the  board  fee 
must  be  paid. 

Two  examples  of  menu  cards  will  give  an  idea  of  the  fare  in  boarding 
schools : 

Memc  in  normal  school  for  men  in  Kreuzlingen, — Breakfast  (7  ©''clock): 
Oatmeal  porridge,  with  bread;  Sundays,  cofiee  and  milk,  with  bread. 
Dinner:  Soup,  meat  (pudding  once),  bread  and  vegetables,  a  pint  of 
cider  or  a  glass  of  wine.  Afternoon  collation  (4  o'clock) :  Coflfee  and 
milk,  with  bread.  Supper  (7  o'clock) :  Soup,  with  bread;  Sundays,  sau- 
sage, cheese,  and  the  like. 

Menu  in  normal  school  for  men  in  Locarno. — Breakfast:  Coffee  and 
milk,  with  bread.  Dinner:  Soup,  meat  (200  grams),  vegetables,  bread, 
and  a  glass  of  wine.  Afternoon  collation  (4  o'clock) :  Cold  meat,  sau- 
sage, or  cheese,  with  fruit  and  bread.  Supper:  Meat  soup  or  milk, 
with  polenta  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

It  is  surmised  that  other  boarding  schools  similarly  provide  sufficient 
and  wholesome  food. 

III.   TEACHEBS. 

Normal-school  professors  are  appointed  to  instruct  in  a  single  branch 
or  a  few  closely  allied  studies.  In  small  schools  the  whole  burden  is 
borne  by  a  few  teachers.    Large  schools  enii)loy  specialists  for  depart- 
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mental  teaching  exclusively.  In  boarding  schools  teachers  and  even 
their  families  live  in  the  schoolhoase  (Wettiugen).  If  unmarried, 
they  eat  at  the  table  with  the  principal  or  steward.  Families  occupy 
dwellings  connected  with  the  institution,  which  obliges  them  to  assist 
in  superintending  the  students. 

In  most  cases  the  principal  is  at  the  same  time  superintendent  of  the 
dormitories^ 'if  ikot  the  steward.  In  this  case  he  and  his  family  ei\joy 
the  oceapancy  of  a  free  dwelling. 

The  professor's  term  of  office  is  usually  one  of  six  years.  That  of  the 
principal  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  shorter  time  of  State  administra- 
tors ;  in  Eussuacht  (Ziirich)^for  example,  to  three  years.  Shorter  terms 
prevail  in  Hitzkirch  (Lucerne),  four,  and  in  Borscbach  (St.  Gall)  two  (to 
be  extended  to  ten  years  by  reelection). 

Salaries  ar0  either  fixed  or  vary  with  the  number  of  hours  of  work. 
The  salaries  of  a  few  normal  schools  are  as  follows:  State  normal  school 
of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  3,000  to  5,000  francs;*  Berne,  2,(KK)  to  3,000 
francs;  Lucerne,  2,300  to  3,000  francs;  Soleure,  2,000  to  3,200  francs; 
St.  Gall,  3,000  to  6,000  francs;  Grisons,  2,600  to  3,500  francs;  Aargau, 
3,200  to  3,500  franes;  Thurgovie,  2,400  to  3,600  francs,  with  additions 
for  age  and  personal  qualifications;  Yaud,  3,000  to  4,000  francs. 

Eemuneration  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  is  still  in 
vogue  to  some  extent  on  the  basis  of  100  to  200  francs  (in  Yaud  100; 
in  !Keufchatel  200)  a  year  per  weekly  lesson.  In  the  Canton  of  Geneva 
salaries  thus  regulated  are  so  adjusted  that  200  francs  are  paid  for  the 
first  10  weekly  lessons,  190  for  the  10  following,  and  170  for  every  fol- 
lowing 10  weekly  lessons.  The  differences  are  due  to  the  fact  that  with 
an  increase  of  lessons  the  quality  of  the  instruction  necessarily  deteri- 
orates. In  some  branches  the  remuneration  exceeds  the  first  payment 
of  210  francs  (history  of  pedagogy,  225  francs). 

The  average  salaries  of  private  schools  are  less  than  those  of  State 
normal  schools;  on  the  other  hand,  city  schools  pay  better  than  State 
institutions. 

The  teachers  of  a  normal  school  form  a  faculty  whose  opinion  on 
important  educational  questions  is  consulted  by  supervisory  authori- 
ties. The  unlimited  jwwer  of  the  principal,  formerly  granted  to  normal- 
school  princii>als,  proved  a  constant  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
other  teachers,  whose  cooperation  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution 
was  rarely  sought  in  conducting  educational  affairs,  and  this  unlimited 
I)ower  has,  in  most  normal  schools,  been  restricted  by  placing  part  of 
the  responsibility  on  the  body  of  teachers. 

Sixty-six  women  teachers  are  employed  in  the  female  normal  schools. 
Women  teachers  to  the  number  of  33  are  exclusively  employed  in  both 
institutions  of  teaching  sisters  in  Menzingen  (Zug)  and  Ingenbohl 
(Schwyz)  and  in  the  female  normal  school  in  Brieg.    All  other  institu- 

'  For  convonicnce  one  may  calculate  5  francs  to  be  equal  to  $1,  The  exact  ratio  13 
1  franc  =  19.3  cents. 
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tions  employ  men  teachers,  too,  who,  as  a  rule,  form  the  majority.  A 
few  female  normal  schools  engage  no  other  than  men  teachers  (Zurich), 
or  a  single  woman  teacher  may  be  found  teaching  with  a  number  of 
men  teachers  (Berne.  Lausanne,  iNTeufchatel). 

IV.   STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  of  male  and  female  students  at  the  36  normal 
schools  in  Switzerland  is  1,977,  of  which  1,294  are  men  and  683  women. 
Adding  the  25  female  students  of  the  Froebel  Kormal  School  in  iNTeuf- 
chatel,  there  are  2,002  students  of  both  sexes,  men  forming  about  two- 
thirds,  women  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  female  normal  school  of  Zurich  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  with 
a  four  year  course.  The  four  courses  of  the  "teaching  sisters"'  insti- 
tutes at  Ingenbohl  (Schwyz)  and  Meuzingen  (Zug)  are  specially  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  grammar  school  teachers  and  applicants 
for  French  schools.  There  are  11  normal  schools  for  men  with  a  four 
year  course.  The  large  institution  of  Soleure  will  soon  Skdvance  into 
this  category.  The  normal  school  at  Eickenbach  (Schwyz)  is  likewise 
included,  as  it  has  a  preparatory  course  for  those  candidates  whose  pre- 
vious education  is  faulty,  or  who  have  attended  no  grammar  school. 
More  than  half  of  the  new  entries  are  of  this  contingent. 

In  most  institutions  students  are  conditionally  admitted  upon  the 
results  of  a  test  examination.  A  shorter  or  longer  probation  is  required 
for  permanent  admission.  Citizens  of  the  Canton,  as  a  rule,  pay  no 
tuition  fee,  which  is  required  only  of  foreigners  and  nonresidents. 
Where  normal  schools  are  only  a  part  of  a  more  extensive  school  sys- 
tem a  moderate  tuition  fee  is  demanded  (20  to  60  francs  a  year=$4 
to  $12. 

Poor  students  are  assisted  with  scholarships  in  most  institutions. 
Zurich  occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  this  respect.  In  1890-91, 118  of 
153  pupils  received  scholarships,  amounting  to  a  total  of  34,300  francs. 
The  largest  individual  amounts,  400  and  500  francs,  are  given  in  the 
first  and  second  and  third  and  fourth  grades,  respectively.  The 
average  scholarship  amounts  to  about  300  francs.  As  the  board  in 
private  families  costs  about  12  to  16  francs  per  week  (forty  school 
weeks)  the  daily  support  of  a  student  in  Kussnacht  costs  from  500  to 
600  francs  a  year;  clothes,  books,  and  school  materials  require  an 
additional  outlay  of  about  200  to  300  francs.  The  education  of  a  school- 
teacher in  Zurich  consequently  costs  about  800  francs  (or  $160)  a  year; 
or  for  the  whole  course,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  3,000  francs, 
while  the  scholarships  granted  by  the  State  to  indigent  pupils  amount 
to  1,800  francs,  at  the  very  highest,  for  the  entire  course. 

Yaud  ranks  next.  Male  and  female  students  of  both  schools  in  Lau- 
sanne are  assisted  in  their  daily  support  by  subsidies  from  the  State^ 
which  vary  from  20  centimes  to  1.40  francs  per  day;  the  highest  yearly 
scholarship  (for  three  hundred  scho^""  ''ays)  amounts  to  420  francs.    The 
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scholarships  grauted  during  the  year  of  1890-91  amounted  to  28,702 
francs. 

As  a  rule,  after  having  received  their  diplomas,  students  thus  assisted 
are  obliged  to  teacli  a  number  of  years  without  compensation,  or  pay 
back  the  money  advanced.  Regulations  on  this  point  differ  widely, 
the  Cantons  of  Zurich  and  Yalais  being  the  extremes. 

In  Zurich  pupils  who  afterwards  do  not  apply  themselves  to  teach- 
ing, or  resign  within  ten  years  after  leaving  school,  are  required  by  law 
to  pay  back  all  advanced  amounts.  The  following  arrangement  pre- 
vails in  Valais:  Before  entering  the  normal  school  students  pledge 
themselves  to  teach  eight  consecutive  years  in  the  Oanton,  or  repay  the 
subsidies  received  from  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  time  remaining. 
Regulations  in  the  other  Cantons  vary  within  the  above-mentioned 
limits. 

The  following  statement  refers  to  optional  branches,  as  pursued  by 
normal  school  students : 
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man. 
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Where  the  students  are  not  much  restricted  they  feel,  like  other 
young  men,  the  necessity  of  banding  together  in  societies  for  mutual 
benefit.  It  is  good  for  them  to  have  experience  in  such  affairs.  As 
teachers  they  can  not  absolutely  refrain  from  attending  meetings  of 
societies.  Young  teachers  whose  time  is  claimed  to  promote  singing, 
gymnastics,  and  undertakings  for  the  common  benefit  neglected  by  the 
community,  often  incur  the  danger  of  injuring  themselves  in  trying  to 
do  too  much  for  the  common  welfare.  Aft^r  they  have  once  tasted  the 
pleasure  and  pain  of  being  a  member  and  an  officer  of  a  society  they  are 
more  circumspect  in  regard  to  the  outgrowth  of  social  life. 

Singing  societies  have  been  formed  in  the  normal  schools  of  Unter- 
strass,  Hofwyl,  Schiers,  and  Lausanne;  athletic  clubs  in  Kussnacht, 
TJnterstrass,  Hofwyl,  Rorschach,  Schiers,  Wettingen,  Kxeuzlingen,  and 
Lausanne;  stenographic  unions  in  Kussnacht,  Hitzkirch,  Zug,  Eor- 
Bchach/ Wettingen,  Kreuzlingen,  and  Lausanne;  reading  circles  in  Kuss- 
nacht; societies  for  general  purposes  in  Pruntrut  and  Peseux. 

YThere  normal  schools  are  a  division  of  cantonal  secondary  schools, 
students  of  the  pedagogical  section  are  admitted  into  existing  cantonal 
school  societies  (Soleure,  Ohur).  Five  hundred  and  sixty  graduates 
of  normal  schools  obtained  the  State  diploma  in  1891 ;  of  these,  297 
were  men  and  241  women,  and  22  women  kindergartners. 
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Y.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  MATURITY  OR  GRADUATION. 

Examinations  for  graduation  of  elementary-scliool  teacliers  differ 
widely  in  the  various  cantons.  In  consideration  of  the  large  number 
and  the  extent  of  branches  in  which  examinations  are  held^  several 
cantons  have  arranged  a  timely  division  so  conducted  that  at  the  end 
of  the  junior  year  a  part  of  the  examinations  is  completed  (Zurich, 
Berne),  or  the  theoretical  examination  is  finished  on  leaving  the  normal 
school,  and  the  practical  is  deferred  until  later  (Lucerne,  St.  Gall);  or, 
finally,  the  examinations  are  at  once  finished  and  the  diploma  conferred 
only  on  condition  of  subsequent  i>ractical  service  (Fribourg,  Geneva). 

Tlie  following  examples  serve  as  illustrations :  In  Zurich,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  year,  general  and  sacred  history,  history  of 
pedagogy,  geography,  and  grammar  are  concluded  in  a  preparatory 
examination;  mathematics  and  natural  science  are  finished  in  smother 
examination ;  the  other  theoretical  studies  and  practical  examinations 
are  completed  at  the  end  of  the  senior  course.  Experience  in  teaching 
proves  to  be  beneficial  to  pupils  and  secures  better  results  in  exam- 
ination. The  two  years^  probation  preceding  a  definite  appointment  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  practical  preparation. 

A  similar  arrangement  exists  in  the  Canton  of  Berne  for  the  exam- 
ination of  primary-school  teachers.  The  preparatory  examination  is 
held  a  year  before  the  final  examination,  and  embraces  the  following 
branches  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  course  of  study  for  the 
first  five  semesters:  Psychology,  religion,  German,  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  mathematics,  natural  science,  history,  geography,  and  pen- 
manship. The  subjects  for  the  final  examination  are  the  branches  of 
the  last  two  semesters  in  the  above-mentioned  studies;  in  addition, 
pedagogy  and  methodology,  French,  drawing,  music,  and  gymnastics, 
as  well  as  practical  ability  in  teaching  and  training  children. 

The  Canton  of  Lucerne  gives  a  conditional  certificate  for  a  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  pupils  must  pass  another  examination  to  receive  the 
final  diploma.  The  following  arrangement  prevails  in  the  Canton  of 
Fribourg :  If  the  students  have  passed  the  first  examination  for  diploma, 
the  senior  students,  after  leaving  the  normal  school,  servo  a  year's  pro- 
bation nnder  a  good  instructor  who  directs  them  in  x)ractical  teaching. 
Superintendents  indicate  to  the  public-school  board  the  teacher  under 
whom  a  probationer  is  likely  to  benefit  most.  After  a  year's  probation 
the  students  undergo  a  second  examination,  the  result  of  which  decijdes 
whether  a  diploma  is  to  be  granted* 

In  St.  GaU  a  conditional  certificate  is  granted  on  the  results  of  a  final 
normal-school  examination.  After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  which  must 
be  spent  in  teaching,  candidates  take  the  examinations  for  graduation,, 
which  are  based  upon  practical  and  general  education.  In  Grisons, 
according  to  the  applicant's  accomplishments,  diplomas  of  the  first  and 
second  degree,  accompanied  by  certificates  of  admission,  are  granted, 
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wkicli  permit  tlxe  recipient  to  teaek.  To  be  eligible  admitted  teacliers 
must  secure  a  diploma  by  passing  a  ne\r  examination.  The  examina- 
tions for  gradoation  are  beld  at  the  close  of  the  normal-school  course; 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  profession  at  the  end  of  a  review 
course* 

In  Yalais  likewise  a  conditional  teacher's  certifieate  is  given  at  the 
close  of  the  normal-school  course. 

If,  at  the  ond  of  the  year,  the  local  school  inspector  hands  in  a  report  expressing 
satisfaction  to  the  department  of  education,  the  candidate  in  question  is  allowed  to 
teach  four  years  longer.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  is  obliged  to  pass  another  exam- 
ination to  he  permanently  appointed  as  teacher.  To  comply  with  these  reqnisitioBS 
most  teachers,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  return  to  the  normal  school  for  a  two- 
months  roTiew,  which  prepares  them  for  the  practical  examination. 

The  Canton  of  Geneva  differs  from  that  of  Piibourg  in  only  one  point. 
After  receiving  the  diploma  of  the  pedagogical  section  of  the  college, 
or  of  the  secondary  school  for  women,  and  devoting  the  specified  time 
to  practical  exercise  (probation),  no  second  examination  is  required  for 
permanent  appointment,  but  only  a  proof  of  having  taught  at  a  pri- 
mary school. 

We  find  many  arrangements  directed  toward  supplementing  and 
broadening  the  deficient  practical  preparation  the  normal  schools  offer, 
and  preserving  the  consciousness  in  young  teachers  that  they  can  only 
be  successful  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  by  continually  endeavor- 
ing to  perfect  their  general  scientific  and  si)ecial  professional  education. 

At  one  normal  school  a  permanent  arrangement  exists  for  aiding  and 
promoting  self-culture  and  review,  repetition,  or  continuation  courses 
(Yaud).  For  the  purpose  of  elevating  instruction  in  certain  branches 
other  normal  schools  from  time  to  time  institute  regular  and,  occasion- 
ally, obligatory  normal  courses  in  methodology,  singing,  gymnastics, 
drawing,  etc.  Attendance  is  either  compulsory  or  strongly  recom- 
mended. Participants,  as  a  rule,  receive  allowances  from  the  State  to 
helj)  defray  the  increased  expenses. 

VI.   FINANCIAL   CONDITIONS. 

(1)  Buildings  and  grounds. — The  buildings  occupied  by  normal  schools 
are  sequestered  monasteries  (Kussnacht,  Pruntrut,  Hitzkirch,  Eicken- 
bach,  Hauterive,  Eorscliach,  Wettingen),  still  existing  monasteries 
(Ingenbobl,  Menzingen,  Zug),  former  inns  (Futers trass),  old  country 
seats,  or  school  buildings  which  serve  other  educational  purposes 
likewise. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this.  The  normal  school  of  Kussnacht 
possesses  a  main  building  for  classes  and  the  principaFs  residence,  a 
gymnasium,  a  practice-school  building,  and  an  electric-power  house. 
The  accommodations  of  the  normal  school  for  women,  in  Hindelbank, 
GODsist  of  the  parsonage,  in  which  the  principal  and  greater  number  of 
pupils  live,  a  school  building  with  gymnasium,  ball  with  class  rooms, 
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and  a  launary.  Some  normal  schools  for  men  liave  large  areas  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes;  others  have  a  large  garden  for  recreation  and 
the  growing  of  vegetables  (Hofwyl,  Delsberg,  Muristalden,  Bickenbach, 
Hauterive,  Eorschach,  Wettingen,  and  Kreuzlingen). 

As  a  rule,  the  agricultural  department  is  managed  by  a  skilled  agri- 
culturist instead  of  the  normal  school  principal.  The  most  valuable 
landed  property  is  controlled  by  the  State  normal  schools  in  Hofwyl, 
Hauterive,  Eorschach,  Wettingen,  and  Kreuzlingen. 

(2)  Income. — The  income  of  normal  schools  is  derived  from  invested 
property,  tuition  fees,  board,  and  incidental  sources.  The  income  from 
real  estate  is  generally  very  small.  In  boarding  schools  the  income  is 
either  expended  "in  natura"  for  housekeeping  (Hofwyl,  Hitzkirch, 
Eickeubach,  etc.),  or  the  produce  delivered  for  general  use  is  rated  and 
noted  in  the  account  book  under  income  and  expense  (Eorschach,  Wet- 
tingen, Kreuzlingen). 

As  in  most  normal  schools  instruction  is  gratuitous,  the  income 
derived  from  tuition  fees  hardly  amounts  to  30,000  francs  for  all  of  the 
37  normal  schools.  Most  of  this  is  paid  by  nonresidents  or  foreigners. 
Board,  which  sometimes  includes  the  tuition  fees,  amounts  to  about 
160,000  francs  for  all  the  12  boarding  schools. 

Beceipts  independent  of  appropriations  granted  by  the  State  and 
communities  are  limited  to  contributions  of  societies  and  individuals 
for  the  benefit  of  private  schools,  and  amount  to  about  60,000  francs  a 
year.  The  total  income  of  the  37  normal  schools,  not  including  amounts 
granted  by  the  State  and  communities — as  far  as  information  goes — 
amounts  to  about  250,000  francs,  or  $50,000,  and  does  not  cover  one- 
fourth  of  the  necessary  expenses. 

(3)  JExpenses. — An  examination  of  the  yearly  expenses  in  connection 
with  normal  school  education  is  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Normal  schools,  which  are  only  a  division  of  a  more  extensive  educa- 
tional system,  keep  no  separate  accounts;  in  most  cases,  authorities 
have  not  even  attempted  to  make  the  detailed,  though  not  impossible, 
distinction.  Information  on  this  point  is  therefore  inaccurate  and 
incomplete.  A  few  calculations  are  based  upon  the  author's  own  esti- 
mate attained  by  a  comi)ari8on  with  other  information  received.  The 
result  obtained  should  not  conflict  with  the  actual  expenditure,  and 
should  be  rather  less  than  greater. 

An  annual  sum  of  1,000,000  francs  is  spent  on  normal  school  educa- 
tion in  Switzerland ;  with  2,000  students  this  gives  an  average  of  550 
francs  ($110)  per  student. 

Half  of  this  goes  toward  salaries  and  one  quarter  toward  the  living 
expenses  in  boarding  schools.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  most 
cantons  are  ever  more  willing  and  generous  in  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  those  students  who  are  zealous  but  poor.  The  information 
received  concerning  scholarships,  though  not  altogether  reliable,  states 
the  annual  amount  thus  spent  to  be  above  150,000  francs. 
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The  apparatus  at  normal  scliools  seems  to  be  generally  very  simple 
and  inadequate.  The  expenses  for  schoolroom  necessities  are  very 
lowy  hardly  exceeding  the  amount  of  30,000  francs. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  examination  of  normal  schools  in  Switzerland  proves  that  every- 
where diligent  and  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  the  cause 
of  normal  education  5  that  teachers  may  be  qualified  in  a  proportion- 
ately short  time  with  the  general  education  and  professional  knowledge 
and  ability  requisite  for  the  practice  of  their  vocation ;  but  that  uui- 
formity  of  action  presupposed  by  the  united  public  does  not  exist. 
There  are  no  unifying  measures  taken.  All  is  individual  effort.  Strong 
and  progressive  institutions  do  not  support  those  that  are  weak  and 
backward.  These  institutions  do  not  even  hold  free,  common  council. 
Teachers  at  Swiss  gymnasia,  or  secondary  schools,  meet  at  least  once 
a  year  to  discuss  mooted  questions  affecting  their  work.  The  normal 
schools  of  Switzerland  are  not  only  separated  from  the  other  higher 
educational  institutions  in  their  own  canton,  but  each  normal  school 
occupies  an  isolated  position  in  regard  to  the  others. 

It  would  be  quite  inadmissible  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  Federal  interference 
in  the  question  of  normal  school  education,  though  national  unity  could  be  thua 
most  effectually  promoted  [says  Grob];  but  it  seems  our  duty  at  least  to  point  out 
the  desirability  of  general  intercourse  among  the  normal  schools  of  Switzerland, 
and  express  the  hope  that  visiting  normal  school  teachers  consider  themselves  the 
bearers  of  a  national  spirit,  and  miss  no  opportunity  in  their  travels  throughout  the 
Strte  to  preserve  old  associations  and  form  new  ties  of  feeling  and  action. 


VIII.— MENTAL  FATIGUE  IN  SCHOOL. 

For  several  years  the  subject  of  mental  fatigue  in  secondary  schools 
in  Germany  has  been  discussed  with  much  show  of  ardor,  and  school 
authorities  in  that  country  have  frequently  been  assailed  for  expecting 
too  much  work  of  the  juvenile  brain.  Eepresentatives  of  the  science 
of  hygiene,  feeling  themselves  called  ujion  to  substantiate  these  charges, 
subjected  some  schools  to  a  rigid  test.  Leo  Burgerstein,  of  Vienna,  and 
others,  notably  Professor  Hoepfner,  of  Berlin,  were  successful  in  pre- 
senting statistical  results  which  were  in  every  way  reliable,  because 
scientifically  obtained  and  tabulated.  Professor  Burgerstein  presented 
his  results  in  the  form  of  a  diagram,  called  the  ^'fatigue  curve,"  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Hygfiene  in  London  (1892),  and  at  other 
places;  and  Hoepfner  published  in  1893  a  little  book  in  which  he  pre- 
sented the  results  arrived  at  accompanied  with  very  impressive  lan- 
guage. Both  gentlemen  are  practical  school  men;  and  their  words  and 
figures  made  a  deep  impression.  Later  Professor  Kraepelin  published 
a  work  on  the  "Limits  of  mental  capacity  in  youth"  (1894),  in  which 
he  made  use  of  the  before  mentioned  tests,  and  added  others,  reviewing 
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the  qaestion  with  great  erudition  from  a  physiological  and  psychological 
standpoint.  This  attempt  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  the  Ger- 
man high  schools,  both  classical  and  modern,  make  demands  upon  the 
mind,  which  youth  can  not  live  up  to  without  serious  injury  to  health,  has 
naturally  created  an  opposition  which  deserves  to  be  heard,  inasmuch 
as  overpressure  has  often  been  said  to  exist  when  on  various  occasions 
comparisons  were  instituted  in  this  country  between  German  and  Ameri- 
can schools.  Dr.  Gustav  Bichter,  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  practi- 
cal experience,  gives  voice  to  the  opposition  in  an  article  published 
under  the  caption  "Instruction  and  mental  fatigue"  in  "Lehrproben 
und  Lehrgange,"  Halle,  Germany.  His  arguments  are  the  more  accept- 
able since  they  are  advanced  with  candor  and  laudable  impartiality. 
An  extract  from  his  article  is  here  inserted.    Dr.  Richter  says: 

The  opponents  of  our  present  school  system;  over  since  Lorinser's  famous  hook 
appeared,  have  used  tlie  catchword  ''mental  fatigae''  as  a  weighty  argument 
against  the  organization  of  the  entire  system  of  secondary  schools.  In  numerous 
pamphlets  caused  by  the  fierce  educational  struggle  raging  in  Germany,  evidences  for 
and  against  this  assumed  fact  have  been  furnished,  and  new  material,  statistical  and 
otherwise,  has  been  published  which  urged  school  authorities  everywhere  to  counter- 
act by  real  or  assumed  improvements  and  revisions  of  the  courses  of  study,  the 
dangerous  excess  of  demands  upon  the  youthful  brain.  Nevertheless,  a  solution  of 
the  burning  question  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

No  investigator  has  been  able  to  state  the  laws  of  mental  growth  in  the  age  of 
development  other  than  in  general  lines ;  nor  has  anyone  been  able  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  define  the  beginning  of  fatigue  and  the  statics  of  mental  capacity  for 
the  different  stops  of  the  juvenile  period  of  development  so  that  schools  could  derive 
from  them  useful  regulations  for  the  minutijc  of  practical  work.  In  reply  to  Preyer's 
essay  on  "Natural  Science  and  School"  I  have  emphasized  that  no  single  professional 
science  as  such  can  have  the  privilege  of  determining  aims  and  methods  of  school 
education,  but  that  only  to  pedagogy  can  be  given  the  right  to  do  that,  it  being  the 
general  science  of  education.  But  I  have  acknowledged  that  pedagogy  must  listen 
to  other  sciences  and  use  them  as  supplementary  sciences.  With  reference  to  natu- 
ral sciences,  I  said :  ''  They  must  state  the  amount  of  elementary  knowledge  from  the 
various  fields  of  science  necessary  for  general  foundation  of  higher  study.  This  is 
a  task  which,  though  it  may  seem  simple,  is  by  no  means  accomplished  with  una- 
nimity by  the  representatives  of  higher  education.  Second,  natural  science  must 
give  us  the  conditions  and  laws  of  physical  development,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible  in 
connection  with  that,  also  of  psychical  development.  From  this  maybe  derived  the 
right  to  supervise  the  schools  from  a  medical  standpoint,  and  to  examine  with  refer- 
ence to  hygiene  the  buildings  and  everything  appertaining  to  them. 

The  first  of  these  two  tasks  Lothar  Meyer  has  earnestly  tried  to  perform.  The 
second  task  has  recently  been  tried  by  Emil  Kraepolin,  professor  of  psychiatry  in 
Heidelberg.  His  work,  entitled  "Concerning  Mental  Labor"  (Jena,  G.  Fischer, 
1894),  is  an  eminently  useful  one,  because  in  place  of  glittering  generalities,  such  as 
"excessive  demands  upon  the  gray  substance  of  the  young  brain,"  and  "  excessive 
accumulation  of  knowledge  in  the  undeveloped  brain,"  he  offers  scientifically  gath- 
ered facts  which  represent  tests  and  observations  beyond  criticism.  And  yet  his 
conclusions  are  wrong.  How  that  is  possible  will  be  seen  if  we  review  his  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  experience. 

He  first  investigates  the  limits  of  mental  capacity  in  youth.  School  [he  says] 
makes  daily  demands  for  a  certain  measure  of  brain  work  without  being  convinced 
that  the  juvenile  brain  is  able  to  perform  such  work  without  serious  injury.  AVe 
send  the  ship  out  upon  the  open  sea  without  a  trial  trip,  that  is  to  say,  without 
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knowing  whether  it  will  be  seaworthy.     In  order  to  obtain  reliable  information 
concerning  this  we  mnst  examine  the  conditions  of  fatigne  iu  children. 

The  author  starto  out  with  testa  made  with  adolta.    He  says: 

That  which  we  can  determine  with  great  accuracy  is  the  working  power  of  the 
individual  in  simple  mental  performances.  To  measnre  them  we  may  utilize  a  num- 
ber of  small  tasks  of  equal  diffloultyj  and  problems  to  be  solved  within  a  given  time, 
si»f  for  instance,  counting  of  letters,  reading,  memorizing  rows  of  numbers,  syllables 
and  words,  a  continuous  adding  of  simple  numbers,  and  similar  work.  All  this 
work  was  carefully  examined  by  him,  but  he  only  gives  us  the  result  obtained  in 
adding  numbers.  The  ])«rsons  tested  were  students  in  the  university,  assistant 
professors,  young  men  who  were  of  nearly  equal  education  and  age.  In  exerciso 
books  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  professor  made  them  add  without 
interruption  the  figures  printed.  When  the  sum  of  one  hundred  was  reached  the 
hundreds  were  omitted  and  the  addition  of  units  was  continued.  At  intervals  of 
five  minutes  a  signal  with  the  bell  was  given,  and  a  lino  was  made  under  the  figure 
added  last.  When  the  results  were  examined,  it  was  found  how  many  numbers  in 
periods  of  five  minutes  each  person  had  added.  This  clearly  showed  the  degree  of 
velocity  with  which  diiFerent  persons  work.  This  result  will  be  found  in  every 
kind  of  simple  action.  The  difference  in  individual  capacities  will  plainly  show  up. 
This  kind  of  test  simply  proves  the  individuality  of  personal  capacity  and  nothing 
eke. 

Common  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  performance  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  amount  of  exercise  one  has  in  it.  Tlio  rapidity  in  adding  will  increase  with 
every  test,  until  a  certain  limit  is  reached  beyond  which  this  velocity  can  not  be 
increased  by  exercise. 

The  extent  of  capacity  for  exercise  seems  to  the  author  to  be  a  general  quality  of 
the  individual.  He  who  proves  himself  very  capable  in  gaining  skill  in  any  one 
field  of  action  is  apt  to  increase  his  velocity  in  working  in  other  fields.  Whether  a 
similar  statement  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the  power  gained  by  exercise  has 
not  been  investigated  sufficiently,  but  it  may  bo  stated  that  a  skill  once  obtained  is 
not  lost  very  rapidly.  After  several  months  the  author  plainly  noticed  the  skill 
gained  by  the  exercises  in  addition  mentioned  before,  though  they  had  lasted  only 
a  few  hours. 

Professor  Kraepelin  has  also  discassed  fatigue.  According  to  the 
views  of  modern  physiology,  fatigue  is  a  chemical  process  in  the  organic 
cells.  The  working  muscle  secretes  waste  material,  which  is  poisonous. 
The  stronger  the  brain  activity,  the  more  copious  is  this  secretion  of 
the  brain  cells.  Their  environments  are  contaminated,  the  poison  gets 
into  the  blood  and  tbrougli  the  circulatory  organs  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  nerves  and  cells  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  With  the  aid  of 
oxygen  it  is  consumed  in  the  blood  or  destroyed  by  the  liver,  or  dis- 
carded through  the  kidneys.  When  this  decayed  matter  accumulates 
in  the  blood  we  feel  fatigued;  if  we  exceed  the  physiological  limits  we 
become  diseased  (compare  Mosso's  "Fatigue");  but  there  seem  to  be 
also  psychic  factors  in  the  process  of  fatigue  for  which  a  physiological 
explanation  is  difficult. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  capacity  for  work  through  exercise  is  opposed  by 
the  effects  of  fatigue,  which  progress  much  faster.  Fatigue  everywhere  causes  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  performed,  although  this  decrease  may  be  equalized 
for  a  timo  by  increasing  skill.  As  soon  as  fatigue  takes  the  upper  hand  the  capacity 
for  work  vanishes  quickly  and  incessantly. 
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The  author  further  points  to  the  differences  in  the  fatigue  limit  of 
individuals  and  shows  that  nevertheless  all  persons,  aside  from  special 
well-founded  irregularities,  exhibit  in  all  kinds  of  work  a  similar  pro- 
cess in  harmony  with  the  given  individuality;  hence  arises  the  fact  of 
the  extent  of  individual  endurance.  This  is  the  fundamental  quality 
of  each  individual,  and  it  determines  in  general  the  capacity  for  work. 

Aside  from  the  general  state  as  to  fatigue,  there  are  other  elements  that  seem  to  bo 
open  to  determination  by  measure.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  fixation  of  the  degree  of 
diversion  to  which  a  person  is  subject ;  the  elasticity  of  his  capacity  for  work,  that 
is  to  say,  the  power  to  equalize  disturbances;  the  dependence  of  mental  power  of 
work  upon  the  amount  of  nourishment,  the  duration  of  sleep  or  physical  exertion. 
Finally,  as  a  supplement  to  the  measurements  of  velocity,  must  be  considered  the 
investigations  concerning  the  value  of  work,  which  will  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
At  any  rate  the  author  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  actually  possible  ''to  express 
important  peculiarities  of  a  mental  personality  in  numbers  and  comparative  ratios/' 

Yet,  after  all,  it  appears  to  me  [says  Professor  Richter]  as  though  in  the  methods 
of  investigation  applied  the  measurement  of  the  fatigue  limit  can  not  be  determined 
with  the  same  accuracy  with  which  the  extent  of  capacity  of  exercise  or  skill  can 
bo  determined.  Mental  fatigue  is  not  only  dependent  upon  the  performance  of 
work,  but  also  upon  accompanying  conditions  of  the  emotions.  It  is  a  well-known 
psychological  fact  that  feelings  of  displeasure  will  facilitate  fatigue,  while  feelings 
of  pleasure  will  check  it.  The  inner  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  work  he  is 
performing  is  a  factor  which  must  be  considered  in  investigating  his  fatigue  limit. 
The  author  has  not  entered  into  that  side  of  the  question,  and  hence  the  results  of 
his  investigation  can  not  have  a  convincing  character.  To  add  continuously  for 
several  hours  numbers  of  a  single  digit  is  such  a  tedious  work  that  it  generates  a 
feeling  of  displeasure  which  will  facilitate  fatigue  and  ii^jure  the  elasticity  of  the 
mind.  It  must  be  deplored  that  the  persons  examined  by  Professor  Kraepelin  were 
only  tested  with  reference  to  their  velocity  in  working,  not  to  the  correctness  of 
their  work ;  only  with  reference  to  the  extent,  not  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is 
true  the  mathematical  fixing  of  the  part  which  interest  has  in  the  work  will  meet 
with  insurmountable  obstacles.  Mental  life  consists  of  such  complex  processes  that 
every  attempt  at  a  mechanical  explanation  must  be  stamped  at  once  as  inadequate. 
If  the  author  had  given  to  the  persons  to  be  examined  a  number  of  interesting 
problems  from  their  own  field  of  labor,  which  would,  of  course,  have  prevented  the 
test  in  velocity,  he  would  doubtless  have  come  to  other  results  in  reference  to  the 
phenomena  of  fatigue.  Moreover,  the  success  each  person  attained  would  have 
changed  the  entire  result  in  many  ways. 

In  discussing  the  fatigue  of  school  children  the  author  refers  to 
investigations  of  practical  schoolmen,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
published  in  recent  years.  Leo  Burgerstein,  in  Vienna,  placed  four 
rows  of  simple  arithmetical  problems  before  the  pupils  who  were 
familiar  with  their  solution.  Each  period  of  ten  minutes  of  written 
work  was  followed  by  a  recess  of  five  minutes.  These  problems  or 
tasks  he  submitted  to  162  children,  in  the  age  between  11  and  13,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  school  day.  During  the  intervals  of  recess  new  blanks 
containing  the  problems  were  distributed,  and  at  the  tap  of  the  bell 
the  pupils  again  went  to  work,  and  so  on  through  the  morning  session. 
The  performance  was  measured  with  reference  to  its  amount  by  the 
number  of  problems  solved  in  each  period  often  minutes,  and  the  value 
of  the  x>erformance  was  measured  by  the  absence  of  mistakes.     He 
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was  Cc'vreful,  also,  to  consider  the  corrections  which  the  children  had 
made  during  the  work. 

The  result  shows  that  the  number  of  digits  used  had  increased  from 
period  to  period,  demonstrating  thereby  a  considerable  average  increase 
in  the  velocity  of  work.  This  increase,  however,  was  made  by  only  92 
pupils,  while  70  lagged  behind. 

The  increased  velocity  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  number  of 
errors.  This,  again,  is  true  only  with  reference  to  those  who  progressed 
rapidly  in  speed,  while  those  who  lagged  behind  showed  relatively 
fewer  errors.    The  following  table  shows  the  general  results: 


Periods  of  10  mlnates. 

Digits 

workt^  with 

(abont). 

Xnmber  of 
miatAkea. 

MiBtakes 
in  per  cent 
ordigitfl. 

Mistakes 
in  per  oent 

(about). 

1 

28,200 
32.500 
35,400 
30,500 

851 
1,292 
2,011 
2,360 

3.01 
3.98 
5.67 
5.98 

3 

2 

4 

3 

6  7 

4 

0 

The  small  increase  in  the  number  of  errors  between  groups  3  and  4 
is  remarkable.  It  seems  as  though  the  children  had  unconsciously 
meant  to  rest  in  order  to  start  anew  in  the  fourth  period.  With  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  errors  is  noticed  an  increasing  number 
of  corrections.  The  fewest  corrections  are  made  in  the  third  period. 
Fewer  corrections  and  a  greater  increase  in  the  number  of  errors  are 
undoubted  evidences  of  mental  fatigue. 

Similar  observationB  were  made  by  Hoepfner  in  Berlin  when  investigating  the  work 
of  9-year-old  boys  written  from  dictation.  They  had  been  occupied  with  19  sen- 
tences for  nearly  two  hours,  and  the  work  had  been  careful  and  slow.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  number  of  errors,  which  were  at  first  small,  increased  rapidly  toward  the 
end  of  the  work.  Computed  on  the  basis  of  100  letters,  the  errors  increased  from  0.9 
to  over  6.4  per  cent.  Kraepelin  refers  again  to  the  tests  in  addition  to  which  he  had 
submitted  his  students  and  assistant  professors,  and  he  states  that  each  thirty  min- 
utes of  work  was  followed  by  a  recess  of  ten  minutes.  It  was  noticeable  that  the 
work  after  each  pause  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  preceding  period.  He  explains 
this  fact  by  the  influence  which  practice  has  in  generating  skill,  and  by  the  fact 
that  fatigue  is  counteracted  during  the  pause  of  rest.  Fatigue  disappears  compara- 
tively quickly,  while  the  gain  in  skill  remains,  and  can  be  noticed  for  a  long  time 
after. 

From  this  we  may  derive  a  lesson  and  a  valuable  principle  for  practice  in  the  school- 
room; it  is  that  by  inserting  short  pauses  between  periods  of  work  the  power  is 
increased  and  the  destructive  effect  of  fatigue  is  counteracted ;  the  gain  in  form  of 
skill  is  very  great,  whereas  skill  might  be  destroyed  if  the  pauses  were  not  inserted. 
Hence  Kraepelin  demands  more  frequent  pauses,  and  he  claims  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  increase  them  in  length  as  the  school  session  proceeds. 

I  shall  return  to  this  point;  and  at  present  quote  the  author,  who  thinks  he  is  accu- 
rately sketching  the  condition  of  school  children  during  instruction.  The  picture 
he  presents  is,  according  to  his  own  expression,  a  frightful  one : 

Since  it  is  demonstrated  [says  Kraepelin]  that  12-year-old  pupils  show  the  first 
signs  of  fatigue  after  a  period  of  ten  minutes  in  simple  work,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
mental  work  lasting  through  several  hours,  only  broken  into  by  brief  periods  of  rest, 
must  inevitably  lead  to  complete  mental  exhaustion.    The  intensity  of  attention 
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demanded  is  much  too  great.  The  paoaes  of  rest  are  much  too  short,  and  a  normal 
capacity  for  work  can  not  be  maintained  under  such  circumstances.  After  the  first 
hour  of  that  kind  of  work  the  pupil  will  be  in  a  narcosis  of  fatigue  which  makes  him 
incapable  of  applying  his  strength  to  understand  and  follow  the  instruction.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  this  oondition  shows  variations  in  different  pupils  and  ages. 
The  younger  ones  are,  as  a  rule,  so  tired  after  the  first  hour  that  the  powerftil  influ- 
ence of  exercise  and  skill  gained  are  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  progressive 
decrease  in  the  capacity  for  work. 

Not  without  amusement  one  reads  what  the  author  adds  to  this  picture  in  gray 
upon  a  gray  background :  "But  I  freely  confess  that  the  picture  is  painted  in  colors 
too  dark  As  I  have  described  it,  the  situation  would  be  correct  if  school  accom- 
l)lished  what  it  attempts.  However,  kind  nature  has  given  our  growing  generation 
a  safety  valve,  the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  gauged  too  high ;  it  is  that  of  inat- 
tention. Only  with  force,  and  even  then  for  a  very  short  period  of  time,  can  we 
succeed  in  securing  the  attention  of  our  pupils  upon  the  solution  of  problems  given 
them.  Nowhere  is  there  a  school  in  which  a  whole  session  can  be  considered  a  ses- 
sion of  work.  Burgerstein,  it  is  true,  believed  that  the  inserted  pauses  would  secure 
a  proper  relation  between  effort  and  recreation  in  any  regular  school  hour.  Yet  his 
tests  prove  iuoontrovertibly  that  our  youth  would  necessarily  incur  mental  disease 
if  they  were  forced  to  work  steadily  and  with  intense  attention  for  forty  minutes  of 
every  hour  of  the  school  day.  That  comparatively  few  are  seriously  iqjured  men- 
tally by  overexertion  in  school  is  owing  to  those  branches,  and  likewise  to  those 
teachers,  that  give  to  the  pupil  the  blessed  opportunity  to  loosen  the  reins  of  his 
fatigued  attention  and  to  forget  himself.  "  We  can  force  pupils  to  sit  still,''  says 
Burgerstein,  "  but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  for  in  many  cases  they  will  rest 
mentally  or  rest  by  obtaining  a  change  of  mental  occupation  and  not  follow  the 
course  of  instruction  when  they  are  tired.  From  this  the  unexpected  conclusion  is 
derived  that  tedious  teachers,  so-called  preaching  teachers,  have  become  a  neces- 
sity. If  all  teachers  understood  how  to  awaken  intense  interest  for  their  subject  of 
instruction  and  how  to  keep  it  awake,  the  children  would,  despite  rapidly  growing 
fatigue  be  led  to  ever  increasing  efforts,  the  consequences  of  which  could  scarcely 
be  ganged." 

So,  then,  inattentive  pupils  and  tedious  teachers  are  the  necessary  contrivances  to 
break  the  speed  of  the  rapidly  running  school  machine.  This  is  a  contradiction  of 
ideas  that  borders  on  nonsense :  A  school  is  the  better,  the  worse  it  is. 

However,  joking  aside,  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  paradox.  There  are  teach- 
ers who  with  iron  energy  hold  the  attention  of  their  pupils  in  such  tension  that  for 
other  branches,  especially  during  the  lessons  immediately  following  those  of  the 
energetic  teacher,  the  pupils  are  absolutely  unfit  for  work  and  consider  it  a  blessing 
when  the  teacher  lays  fewer  or  no  claims  upon  their  strength.  And  among  the 
inadequacy  of  all  human  institutions  the  school  of  the  future,  like  the  present,  will 
suffer  from  human  imperfection,  and  will  bo  grateful  if  nature  in  her  kindness  will 
equalize  in  her  own  inimitable  way  the  errors  of  poor  mortals.  However,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  Above  ail  we  must  find  out  whether  the  conclusions  of  the 
author  are  unobjectionable.  They  start  from  facts  experimentally  secured.  Have 
these  conclusions  convincing  power! 

Wo  need  not  appeal  to  human  imperfection.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  conclusions 
of  Professor  Eraepelin  are  erroneous,  because  they  stare  from  wrong  premises.  If 
in  a  pupil  12  years  old,  after  a  simple  kind  of  work  of  barely  fifteen  minutes*  dura- 
tion, the  first  signs  of  fatigue  are  noticed,  a  continuation  of  that  work,  broken  into 
by  brief  pauses  only,  would  lead  to  utter  exhaustion.  To  this  conclusion  leads  the 
presni)position  that  a  single  form  of  written  work  entered  upon  with  well-defined 
intention  (for  instance,  that  of  examining  the  mental  capacity)  may  bo  taken  for,  or 
confounded  with,  the  general  term  instruction.  In  this  lies  the  key  to  the  erro- 
neous conclusion.    The  author  evidently  presupposes  that  the  organization  and  pur- 
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pose  of  Bi&ool  claim  that  the  children  be  kept  at  the  same  tension  all  through  the 
hoars  of  the  school  day  in  which  they  had  been  kept  dming  the  trial  lesson,  which 
consisted  of  test  work  and  mechanioal  repetition  of  processes.  If  this  sapxKwition 
were  correct^that  is,  if  these  tests  were  really  a  photograph  of  the  general  working 
of  school  instruction— the  author's  conolosioiis  might  be  considered  sound,  for  les- 
sons of  that  kind  have  all  the  charActeristica  the  uniform  effect  of  which  is  a  dead- 
ening pressure  upon  the  juvenile  brain.    Let  us  try  to  define  these  characteristics. 

It  is  plain,  first,  that  test  work  such  as  was  deseribcd  will  hold  the  thoughts  of 
the  pupil  exactly  in  one  direction.  The  same  nerve  currents,  the  same  ganglia  cells 
are  kept  in  uninterrupted  activity.  This  is  the  cause  why  nothing  is  so  fatiguing  as 
uniform  mental  exertion.  Second,  such  work  forces  all  the  pupils  simultaneously  to 
the  same  degree  of  exertion.  The  pressure  is  a  constant  one,  acting  upon  all  alike. 
Finally,  the  work  obliges  the  pupils,  during  the  entire  time  it  takes  to  perform  it, 
to  a  certain  position  tof  the  body,  which  increases  fatigue.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  enforced  uniform  position  of  the  body  necessitates  one-sided  exertion  of  certain 
groups  of  muscles,  while  others  are  kepi  idle.  Feelings  of  displeasure  arc  generated 
thereby,  which  check  the  activity  of  the  brain. 

However,  the  real  average  condition  of  the  process  of  teaching  and  learning  in 
school,  if  conducted  by  a  reasonable  teacher,  is  very  different.  Certainly  school 
demands  the  attention  and  participation  of  the  pupil  during  the  whole  school  day. 
But  as  the  direction  of  the  instruction  within  each  branch  changes  frequently,  the 
degree  of  mental  tension  it  claims  for  the  pupil's  activity  varies  greatly. 

Burgerstein  makes  the  same  mistake  with  reference  to  his  test  work  when  he  says : 
**  During  the  time  of  instruction  every  participant  should,  as  it  was  done  here,  be 
occupied  constantly." 

Professor  Uhlig,  in  reviewing  Kraepelin's  volume,  remarks:  ''I  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt  the  exactness  of  these  tests,  but  I  claim  that  it  is  erroneous  to  draw  the  con- 
elusions  which  the  author  publishes,  for  these  experiments  placed  the  children  before 
a  whole  scries  of  tasks  in  the  same  field  of  action,  the  doing  of  which  required  a 
specially  high  degree  of  attention.  Now,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  assert  that  the 
practice  in  school  throughout  is  analogous  to  this  procedure,  or  that  it  should  be 
analogous.  If  every  lesson  of  the  day  should  demand  so  high  a  degree  of  tension  as 
these  test  lessons  did,  school,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  would  be  subject  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  most  Mghtful  waste  of  time.  No  school  works  constantly  in  the  manner 
indicated." 

The  beneficial  influence  of  change  upon  mental  activity  is  a  fact  to  which  the 
school  pays  a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  with  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
branches  follow  in  the  time-table  and  with  reference  to  the  method  of  teaching 
within  each  single  lesson.  Every  instruction  following  correct  methodical  prin- 
ciples will  show  variations  in  the  mental  tension  demanded  of  the  pupil,  according 
to  the  amount  of  self-activity  or  passive  acceptation  of  knowledge  required.  There 
is  also  a  variation  of  the  mental  activity  depended  upon  or  caused  by  the  different 
objects  in  view ;  that,  is  to  say,  whether  lessons  are  given  in  which  natural  objects 
are  viewed  or  accomplishments — such  as  drawing,  singing,  writing,  and  the  like— 
are  practiced,  or  whether  intense  thinking  is  required,  as  in  arithmetic.  It  can  not 
bo  tolerated  to  occupy  the  children  with  grammar  or  mental  orithmetic  for  hours  at 
a  time.  A  teacher  who  does  such  a  thing  is  breeding  mischief  and  should  bo  severely 
reprimanded. 

Every  lesson  in  itself  ofi'ers  a  great  many  opportunities  for  change  in  mental 
activity.  The  processes  of  apperception  and  abstraction,  exercise  and  application 
of  which  each  claims  a  different  psychical  activity,  change  places  very  frequently. 
It  is  well  to  emphasize  this.  In  language  lessons  a  poem  or  a  piece  in  the  reader  is 
treated.  First,  a  brief  review  is  held  by  appropriate  questions ;  then  the  piece  is 
explained  witli  reference  to  contents  and  form.  The  progress  of  the  action  or  the 
development  of  the  thought  is  followed.    Finally  comes  the  exercise  in  expressive 
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reading.  The  different  psychical  actions  are  alternately  at  work.  Now  it  is  jadg- 
ment,  another  time  it  is  the  power  of  apperception^  and  again  it  may  be  a  play  of 
.  emotions.    This  constant  change  prevents  fatigne. 

During  a  lesson  in  foreign  languages  translation  from  and  into  the  language  takes 
place;  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  read;  the  linguistic  form  is  analyzed;  the 
thought  is  fixed ;  the  recasting  of  a  thought  in  the  other  language  is  attempted ; 
contents  are  explained ;  grammatical  exercises  take  place,  alternating  with  forming 
and  re-forming  of  sentences ;  the  etymology  is  studied,  and  the  practice  of  rules  takes 
place,  etc.  All  these  things  cause  constant  changes  in  the  mental  activity  of  the 
pupil,  which  prevent  fatigue.  History,  geography,  and  nature  studies  offer  the 
greatest  variety,  both  with  reference  to  the  matter  and  method.  Even  abstract 
mathematics  claims  a  variety  of  changes  by  seeking  points  of  contact  with  sense 
perception,  and  hence  permits  many  pauses  of  rest  from  mental  tension.  Moreover, 
there  are  various  modes  of  presenting  and  solving  problem^,  all  of  which  cause 
variety. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  pupil  can  not  be  spared  earnest  mental  work;  but  that  it 
should  be  in  the  nature  of  our  educational  aim  that  its  work  must  necessarily  lead 
to  exhaustion  can  be  positively  denied.  Sound  common  sense  and  the  rules  of 
didactics  protect  the  pupil  sufficiently.  Herbart  says:  ''When  the  pupil  is  really 
fatigued  by,  not  merely  being  displeased  with,  certain  subjects  it  is  well,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  let  this  feeling  subside  or  be  counteracted  before  the  same  subjects  are 
taken  up  again  in  a  somewhat  different  form.''  Mosso  expresses  himself  in  a' similar 
manner,  saying:  "The  beat  teachers  are  those  who  never  overexert  one  region  of 
the  brain  of  their  pupils  and  who  understand  the  art  of  attracting  the  attention, 
now  here,  now  there,  so  that  it  maj'  after  awhile  with  new  vigor  return  to  the  sub- 
ject at  issue.'' 

Upon  such  application  of  method  depends  the  refreshing,  revivifying  effect  of 
good  school  instruction.  There  is  recreation  in  change.  If  proper  pauses  for  rest 
are  arranged,  and  if  these  pauses  are  spent  in  the  open  air,  while  the  schoolrooms 
are  thoroughly  aired  by  opening  the  windows,  and  if  gj^mnastics  and  games  are 
provided  for,  I  really  do  not  know  what  more  could  be  offered  to  the  growing  gen- 
eration both  in  regard  to  physical  and  mental  development.  Fatigue  taking  place 
after  protracted  tension  can  be  removed  by  the  two  chief  remedies  which  are  found 
in  change  in  occupation  and  complete  recreation.  This  balance  would  be  much  more 
effective  if  school  had  only  to  deal  with  healthy  children;  but  we  must  consider  the 
many  weak  children  who  suffer  from  poverty  of  the  blood  and  who  do  not  during 
their  school  years  receive  proper  nourishment,  nor  get  sufficient  sleep,  nor  enough 
of  other  important  agencies  for  hygienic  development.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  school  in  many  cases  remedies  the  errors  made  at  home.  The  healthful  discipline 
which  accustoms  the  children  to  regular  mental  activity,  the  proper  change  between 
work  and  recreation,  the  habitation  in  well  aired  and  lighted  rooms,  bodily  exercise 
and  movement  by  means  of  gymnastics  and  play,  as  well  as  in  school  excursions,  a 
habit  acquired  in  obedience,  order,  punctuality,  and  cleanliness  are  for  many  chil- 
dren a  deliverance  from  destruction  and  ruin. 

Professor  Richter  then  goes  on  tx)  quote  figures  obtained  from  t^est 
work  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  in  Jena  were  subjected ; 
they  are  very  interesting,  and  their  value  is  great  owing  to  the  scien- 
tific method  pursued  ia  obtaining  the  results;  but  they  are  omitted 
here  because  they  essentially  repeat  what  has  been  said  before. 

A  few  words  concerning  hygienic  school  statistics  may  conclude  the 
chapter.  Prof.  Otto  Jager,  in  Cologne,  in  reviewing  Kraepelin's  and 
Erb's  books,  says,  that  in  an  experience  of  forty  years  both  in  small  and 
extensive  educational  institutions  he  had  very  rarely  found  nervous- 
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ness  among  the  school  diseases.  He  could,  if  called  upon,  draw  up  a 
counter-bill  of  cases  in  which  the  nervous  system  of  si)oiled  mothert 
sons  had  greatly  improved  as  soon  as  they  had  been  required  to  live  a 
regular  school  life.  ^'Say  what  you  will,  and  take  it  all  in  all,  the  life 
within  a  large  public  school  is  on  an  average  a  very  healthy  life." 

The  drawing  up  of  such  an  account,  to  which  doubtless  other  educa> 
tors  could  add  contributions,  would  be  a  very  meritorious  undertaking. 
Tb(i  observations  made  on  nervous  children  would  be  supported  by 
numbers  far  inferior  to  those  of  healthy  children.  It  is  true,  we  have 
not  as  yet  a  thorough  science  of  school  statistics,  but  various  attempts 
may  be  quoted.  Prof.  Axel  Key,  of  Stockholm,  states  in  his  school- 
hygienic  investigations  (1889)  that  in  Sweden  the  children  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  common  school  had  fourteen  hours  of  daily  work.  Thirty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  girls  are  chlorotic,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  them 
suffer  from  spinal  curvature.  Aside  from  nearsightedness  he  found  in 
the  schools  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
children  suffered  from  chronic  diseases.  This  exhaustion  and  wasting 
away  of  strength  among  the  children  he  ascribes  to  overtaxing,  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  school  tasks  with  which  they  are  burdened.  The 
school  physician  and  professor  of  hygiene  in  Budapest,  Dr.  Heinrich 
Schiischny,  says  in  a  recently  published  pamphlet  entitled  "Concerning^ 
the  nervosity  of  school  children,''  that  in  a  certain  institution  ^ich 
he  names,  46.4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  four  lower  grades  suffered 
from  symptoms  of  nervousness,  and  that  this  proportion  rose  to  67  per 
cent  in  the  four  upper  grades.  Still  more  unfavorable  is  the  result  of 
the  observations  of  Professor  Uesteroff,  in  Moscow,  who  for  four  years 
observed  216  students  of  the  gymnasium  of  that  city.  He  noticed 
that  the  proportion  of  pupils  suffering  from  nervous  ailments  rose  fronir 
8  per  cent  in  the  preparatory  grades  to  67  per  cent  in  the  highest  of 
eight  grades. 

l^ow,  how  shall  such  figures  be  judged  f  A  few  hints  are  given  us  by 
Professor  Schuschny.  A  great  proportion  of  the  pupils  examined 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  i)opulation,  who,  according  to  the  author  and 
the  verdict  of  medical  specialists,  are  overburdened  and  oppressed.  I 
can  not  judge  whether  this  is  true,  but  from  further  explanations  of 
the  author  I  judge  that  a  large  number  of  these  pupils  belonged  to  tho 
I)oorer  strata,  who  are  early  in  life  forced  into  occupations  for  the  pur- 
l>ose  of  winning  their  daily  bread. 

Often  tbe  pupils  could  only  make  their  attendance  in  school  possible  by  giving 
priyato  lessons  to  little  boys ;  several  of  them  had  to  support  parents.  There  are  in 
our  school  students  who  give  private  lessons  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day ;  others 
are  obliged  to  help  their  parents  in  stores  and  shops ;  one  student  has  to  rise  at  4.30 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  aid  his  uncle. 

Another  hint  refers  to  the  intimate  relation  between  the  use  of  stim- 
ulants and  nervousness. 

Of  our  students  47.7  per  cent  use  alcoholic  beverages  at  home,  mostly  wine.    I 
found  that  the  greater  number  of  these  students  suffered  from  nervous  symptoms. 
ED  96 16* 
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Their  proportion  to  those  stadents  who  use  alcoholic  heveragcs  bnt  do  not  suffer 
from  nervous  symptoms  is  56.8  to  43.1  per  cent,  an  obvious  proof  of  tho  influci^co  of 
alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system. 

It  la  to  be  regretted  that  a  statement  coneeriiing  the  amount  of 
alcoholic  beverages  consumed  at  home  can  not  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. It  would  likewise  be  important  to  obtain  statistics  on  tbe 
influence  of  nicotine  upon  the  nervoas  system  of  schoolboys.  I  can 
bear  witness  to  that  influence  by  stating  that  a  senior  student  twice 
declared  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  be  absent  from  school  because 
he  had  temporarily  poisoned  himself  with  nicotine  through  cigarette 
smoking.  Investigation  at  home  proved  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment, and  the  advice  given  to  the  parents,  either  to  forbid  or  to  limit 
the  enjoyment  of  cigarettes  (the  school  as  such  can  only  forbid  smoking 
in  x)ablic),  was  successful  only  in  one  of  the  two  cases.  Schuschny 
inquired  into  the  duration  of  sleep  of  his  pupils,  and  found  that  among 
nervous  children  it  was  too  short.  He  does  not  mention  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  their  food,  although  concerning  this  point  very  inter- 
esting facts  might  be  gathered.  The  time  after  school  hours  and  on 
holidays  is  not  spent  in  the  most  advantageous  way. 

Is  thero  to-day  a  pupil  of  a  high  school  who  has  not  at  least  once  in  his  life  seen 
a  Parisian  drama  on  the  stage  in  which  adultery  is  the  chief  motive,  and  then  think 
of  tb»  hooks  and  modem  newspapers.  Very  few  parents  attend  to  the  physical 
development  of  their  children ;  few  ever  take  their  children  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
open  air  and  into  the  woods.  A  diminishingly  small  fraction  of  our  school  boys 
and  girls  make  use  of  the  skating  pond  in  winter  or  the  swimming  school  in 
summer. 

I  have  quoted  these  statements  of  Scliuschny's,  although  they  have 
no  reference  to  German  conditions,  in  order  to  indicate  what  difficul- 
ties are  in  the  way  of  a  proper  estimate  of  statistical  material;  and 
what  a  want  of  logic  it  betrays  if  physical  disturbances  in  children  are 
without  hesitancy  attributed  to  the  influence  of  school  life.  Mosso 
declares  this  in  his  investigations  as  an  absolutely  insurmountable 
difficulty,  so  that  we  can  not  say  how  many  of  the  boys  might  be 
healthy  and  how  many  might  be  ill,  if  they  did  not  go  to  school  at  all. 

Schuschny  mentions,  among  the  causes  of  overtaxing,  the  fact  that 
in  Hungarian  secondary  schools  the  departmental  system  of  teaching 
is  in  general  vogue.  According  to  this  every  branch  of  instruction  is 
assigned  to  a  specialist,  hence  in  a  school  of  nine  grades  we  may  find 
as  many  as  11  teachers  changing  places  within  a  single  school  day  in  a 
single  class  room.  The  physician  makes  some  very  jwinted  remarks 
concerning  this. 

This  system  frustrates  the  educative  efforts  of  schooL  In  Germany 
every  teacher  has  to  teach  a  group  of  relative  branches,  and  in  every 
room  a  class  teacher,  who  has  charge  of  the  discipline  and  attendance 
roll,  has  the  largest  number  of  hours  per  week  to  teach  in  that  class 
room.  In  Bavaria  the  class  teacher  teaches  everything  save  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science.    To  the  class  teacher  is  assigned  the  duty 
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of  keepiug  iu  constant  contact  Tvith  his  colaborers,  so  as  to  secure  an 
organic  unity  of  class  instruction  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
lionie  lessons.  Specialists  always  have  the  aspiration  to  magnify  their 
branches  and  demand  a  degree  of  attention  and  interest  which  can  not 
be  maintained  uniformly  all  through  the  day  unless  a  class  teacher 
restricts  these  demands  to  their  proper  limits. 

In  regard  to  this  system  we  have  no  statistics,  and  all  our  arguments 
are  based  on  individual  experience,  the  whole  tenor  of  which,  however, 
is  so  obviously  convincing  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  one  thing, 
namely,  that  the  system  of  specializing  will  foster  special  talents  in  a 
few  robust  thinkers  and  mentally  dwarf  the  great  majority  of  average 
talents. 

The  introduction  of  well  planned  and  regularly  compiled  school 
hygienic  statistics  is  not  only  desirable,  but  a  requisite  of  the  school  of 
the  future.  The  science  of  statistics  thus  properly  supplemented  will, 
to  a  more  satisfactory  degree  than  hitherto,  influence  the  various  con- 
ditions of  the  growing  generation.  It  will  investigate  the  physical 
status  of  the  pupils,  and  thus  offer  the  material  for  investigation  con- 
cerning the  reciprocal  relation  of  life  in  school  and  life  in  the  family. 
!Not  until  then  will  the  troublesome  question  of  overtaxing  the  brain  be 
solved  in  a  scientific  way.  Any  State  that  would  begin  with  obtainiug 
such  statistics  would  deserve  great  credit.  I  suggest  a  few  important 
X>oints:  The  Government  should  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of 
physicians  and  educators  and  assisted  by  executive  officers.  In  this 
commission  should  be  an  expert  in  hygiene  and  psychiatry  (if  possible, 
he  should  be  a  university  professor),  several  practical  educators,  and  the 
State  school  commissioner — ^the  latter  should  be  the  president.  This 
commission  should  be  charged  with  preparing  schedules  of  inquiry, 
formulas,  and  blanks  to  be  filled  out.  The  statistical  data  gained  from 
these  local  census  returns  would  have  to  be  not  only  counted,  but  also 
weighed  In  the  light  of  (a)  the  climatic  and  geographic  location  of  the 
city;  (6)  the  architecture  of  the  schoolhouse,  together  with  its  hygienic 
condition;  (c)  attendance;  {d)  tlio  number  of  hours  per  day  and  week, 
recesses,  and  other  things.  The  foundation  of  hygienic  statistics  would 
be  the  medical  examination  of  all  pupils  at  the  time  of  their  admission 
to  the  school.  These  data  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  physician, 
and  should  have  reference  to  weight,  size,  digestion,  pulse  curve,  blood 
pressure,  diseases  passed  through,  abnormalities,  and  similar  things, 
about  which  a  professional  man  can  best  judge.  Georg  Birth  remarks 
justly  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  merely  give  the  age  of  pupils  and  not  also 
their  condition  of  health  medically  certified.  For  newly  admitted 
children  a  record  should  be  established,  and  at  least  an  annual  exam- 
ination should  take  place,  which  would  periodically  add  items,  and  thus 
show  a  rate  of  progress  or  deterioration.  Side  by  side  with  these  gen- 
eral data  each  pupil  should  have  a  column  of  his  own  in  the  record, 
which  might  contain  items  concerning  his  nourishment,  sleep,  condition 
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,« 
of  place  for  work  and  for  sleep;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  light, 

heat,  etc.    And  it  would  seem  very  desirable  to  note  down  in  what 

manner  the  children  fill  out  the  pauses  between  lessons  and  sessions. 

Kot  until  a  uniformity  of  execution  of  such  statistical  investigations  is 

secured  will  it  be  possible  to  judge  properly  the  question  of  physical 

and  mental  development  of  youth ;  and  not  until  then  shall  we  be  able 

to  decide  the  weighty  question  of  overtaxing  the  brain. 

Some  may  say  that  these  are  plans  for  the  millennium.  That  may  be, 
but  if  only  a  few  States,  small  though  they  be,  carry  these  plans  into  exe- 
cution, their  results  will  give  a  standard  measure  for  other  schools  and 
countries.  The  German  nation  has  at  all  times  had  the  duty  of  per- 
forming mental  work  to  a  higher  degree  than  others,  being,  as  it  were, 
placed  in  the  geographical  center  of  a  continent  and  endangered  from 
all  sides,  and  having  to  undergo  a  competitive  struggle  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world.  Without  great  effort  in  mental  labor 
youth  can  not  be  instructed  successfully,  and  certainly  can  not  be 
accustomed  to  prolonged  effort  unless  it  is  done  while  the  natural  pow- 
ers are  still  plastic.  By  lowering  the  demands  and  yielding  to  the 
complaints  of  weaklings  the  process  of  degeneration  will  be  accelerated 
and  the  whole  nation  will  gradually  sink  to  a  lower  level  of  culture.  • 

One  thing  is  plain  without  any  statistics.  The  more  readily  the  life 
of  the  nation  and  the  customs  of  the  people  return  to  simplicity,  mod- 
esty, and  inner  health  the  easier  it  will  be  for  the  school  to  train  a 
healthy  race.  And  again,  only  when  the  trainers  of  the  youth  are  what 
the  young  generation  is  to  be  will  their  work  be  successful,  Now,  the 
trainers  of  youth,  however,  are  not  merely  the  teachers  in  school,  but 
every  one  whose  example  is  before  the  youthful  eye,  and  chief  among 
them  that  of  the  parents.  Hence  every  one  must  begin  with  himself. 
Self  control  and  self-education  of  the  adult  are  the  best  discipline  of 
youth.  If  we  only  preach  and  leave  to  others  to  do  the  work,  we  shall 
not  succeed  in  warding  off  the  beginning  of  degeneration,  unless  fright- 
ful catastrophes  come  to  our  aid. 


IX.  NATIONAL  FEATURES  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

By  Prof.  Stkphan  Waktzoldt,  counoilor  of  edacation  in  Magdeburg,  Germany. 

[Pabliahed  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Proaaian  minister  of  public  inatntction.] 

The  science  of  education  has  only  recently  begun  to  sever  itself  from 
speculative  theories  and  turn  toward  historic  development  of  the 
momenta  that  constitute  it.  There  is  still  too  much  system  and  theo- 
retical construction,  while  unbiased  observation  and  fixation  of  facts 
are  not  as  frequently  found  as  desirable.  Barely  are  the  forms  of  the 
education  of  a  time  or  of  a  country  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
entire  development  of  the  people.  Comparative  pedagogy  is  still  in  its 
infancy.    The  questions,  How  does  a  nation,  an  era,  a  society  arrive  at 
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a  l)articular  form  of  education  T  and,  Why  is  it  a  historically  neces- 
sary result?  present  themselves  to  us. 

lie  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  understand  historically  that  which 
exists  in  the  education  of  our  people,  and  compares  it  with  the  work  and 
the  results  of  other  nations  upon  similar  lines,  will  not  be  apt  to  believe 
in  the  i>ossibilityor  utility  of  direct  copies  and  adaptations,  he  will  try 
to  understand  and  to  explain,  but  will  refrain  from  copying;  for  in  the 
end  every  nation  finds  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  it«  needs,  and 
finds  it  in  its  own  way. 

Such  considerations  crowd  themselves  upon  us  when  we  view  the  edu- 
cation of  women  of  our  era,  when  we  try  to  find  the  ways  it  is  to  go 
and  the  aims  it  is  to  seek.  May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  few  char- 
acteristic features  of  woman's  education  as  found  in  nations  akin  to 
oursf  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  most  pressing  necessity  is  not  found* 
in  universities  for  women,  nor  in  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
scientific  labor  of  the  times,  nor  in  the  opening  of  higher  professions 
for  women,  but  in  the  care  and  extensive  education  of  the  millions  of 
girls,  indeed,  for  the  education  of  the  mothers  of  the  coming  genera- 
tions. The  graceful  structures  of  a  higher  education  and  the  capstone 
of  the  edifice  will  remain  insecure  until  they  can  rest  upon  the  broad 
and  secure  foundation  of  a  general  education  of  the  people.  A  State 
which  neglects  this  and  promotes  higher  education  exclusively  works 
for  show,  and  neglects  the  general  weal  of  the  people  while  it  may 
satisfy  the  desires  and  claims  of  a  noisy  minority.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  more  important  than  the  results  of  intellectual  education,  which 
are  easUy  recognized  and  estimated,  are  the  ethical  effects  of  education 
which  are  taken  into  life  and  manifest  themselves  as  determination  of 
the  will,  a  quality  which  is  not  easily  estimated,  because  not  visible  to 
the  eye. 

Some  uniform  historical  features  of  woman's  education  are  found  in 
the  nations  of  the  Occident;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  the  beginning  of  higher  education  was  more  frequently  found 
among  the  women  of  the  nobility  than  among  the  men.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  intellectual  education 
of  women  and  men.  At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Vives  lamented 
the  fact  that  the  female  sex  was  almost  everywhere  excluded  from  in- 
tellectual light.  In  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  the  modern  state  and  tbe 
modern  man,  in  the  era  of  the  Eenaissance,  there  came  up  in  France, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Germany  the  question  of  female  education  simul- 
taneously with  the  consciousness  of  personal  rights  and  duties.  The 
fteformation  then  separated,  as  it  were,  the  two  worlds,  and  created 
two  kinds  of  culture,  the  Germanic  Protestant  and  the  Bomanic 
Gatholic.  Female  education  in  the  Bomanic  countries  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  church  and  within  the  walls  of  convents,  while  in  Ger- 
manic countries  it  was  extended  and  liberated  by  the  influences  of 
Protestantism. 
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.  Once  more  the  civilized  world  of  western  Europe  was  stirred  up  by 
a  current  of  new  ideas  during  tlie  era  of  enlightenment  and  humanity. 
In  pamphlets,  profound  books,  romances,  and  comedies  theorizing  was 
indulged  in  concerning  the  education  of  women;  it  was  considered  a 
purely  human  education.  Even  the  poet  Jean  Paul  thinks  the  woman 
happy  because  she  alone,  without  rdTerence  to  the  demands  of  a  pro- 
fession or  an  occupation,  could  indulge  in  educating  herself  to  pure 
humanity.  There  seemed  to  be  no  need  for  any  special  education  for 
her.  Necessity,  the  great  sx)ecter,  did  not,  as  yet,  knock  at  her  docnr. 
But  at  about  the  middle  of  this  century  the  problem  of  finding  occu- 
pation for  women  outside  of  the  family  arose  simultaneously  in  all 
industrial  states,  and  with  it  arose  the  necessity  for  special  preparation 
for  distinct  precessions,  which  necessity  was  derived  from  the  ever- 
increasing  difficulties  of  the  hard  battle  of  life.  The  machine  had 
actually  taken  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  women;  the  number 
of  single  women  without  occupation  grew  rapidly,  especially  in  the 
middle  strata  of  the  x)eopIe.  Hence  the  problem  of  woman's  education 
became  of  general  interest  to  society  and  the  state.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  Atlantic  States  of  the  New  World  a  type  of  women,  psychically 
foreign  to  the  Old  World,  has  been  formed,  a  new  ideal  of  womanhood 
and  woman's  occupation.    The  American  woman  appears  on  the  stage. 

Every  nation  and  every  era  entertains  an  ideal  of  the  woman  accord- 
ing to  which  it  intends  to  educate  the  girls.  This  ideal  may  change, 
but  it  bears  abiding  national  features.  Poets  sketch  it,  and  in  writings 
on  woman's  education  it  is  reflected.  In  France  this  ideal  consisted 
for  a  long  time  in  the  ^^honnete  femme,"  in  the  sense  of  Moli^re;  this 
gradually  changed  to  the  ^^  femme  du  monde,"  meaning  the  word  in  an 
acceptable  sense;  finally  this  ideal  assumed  the  features  of  the  <<cito- 
yenne."  In  England  the  type  of  the  wife  of  a  country  gentleman  or  a 
clergyman,  that  is  of  the  gentle  lady  seems  to  have  predominated.  In 
Germany  the  ideal  bears  the  dear  features  of  a  pious,  good  "haus-frau,'' 
which  the  shy,  demure  maiden  is  to  take  as  her  model.  These  ideal 
pictures  are  becoming  dim  in  outline  everywhere.  Something  new  is 
wanted.  Shall  it  be  the  ^<  femme  savante"!  We  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  aforementioned  types  are  those  of  the  women  of  middle  and 
well-to-do  classes.  It  was  much  later  that  consideration  was  bestowed 
upon  the  children  of  the  people — that  is,  the  daughters  of  peasants, 
workingmen,  and  skilled  laborers.  Only  one  State  has  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  having  done  so  very  early,  and  that  is  Prussia. 

Woman's  education  in  France,  as  in  all  other  Eomanic  countries, 
was  determined  exclusively  by  the  views  of  the  church,  both  with 
reference  to  contents  and  form.  Only  at  a  very  late  period  and,  as  it 
were,  in  leaps  the  development  of  public  girls'  schools  took  place.  Up 
to  the  Eevolution  (1789)  France  had  no  elementary  schools  for  girls. 
The  duty  of  the  State  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  girls  was  first 
recognized  in  a  bill  advocated  by  Talleyrand  in  the  year  1791.    That 
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bill  provided  that  schools  should  be  established  for  cases  in  which  the 
education  of  girls  in  the  family  was  found  impossible  or  inadequate, 
and  it  was  based  on  the  principle  that  girls  should  be  trained  for  the 
£unily  and  in  the  family.  The  idea  of  schools  for  girls  returned  to  the 
surface  under  Gondorcet.  He  demanded  that  up  to  a  cert^iin  age 
instruction  should  be  given  to  both  boys  and  girls  simultaneously; 
hence  I  believe  I  have  found  in  his  plan  the  beginning  of  the  idea 
expressed  in  America  by  the  term  coeducation.  Neither  Gondorcet's 
plan  nor  Lakanal's  law  of  the  year  1794,  which  resulted  from  that  plan, 
was  ever  realized.  The  Bepublic,  it  is  true,  had  passed  the  law,  but 
it  had  not  the  teachers  to  execute  it.  In  the  great  Napoleonic  system 
of  a  university  of  France,  which  embraced  all  public  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  land,  woman's  education  found  no  place.  When,  in  1793, 
the  liberty  of  instruction  had  been  proclaimed,  girls'  education  passed 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  private  boarding  schools,  which 
were  managed  according  to  the  views,  of  Madam  Gampan.  Even 
to-day  the  French  rural  population  prefers  girls'  elementary  schools 
taught  and  managed  by  nuns  or  "sisters,"  and  for  daughters  of  the 
highest  strata  of  society  convent  education  is  considered  the  only  cor- 
rect education.  From  this  arises,  in  France  and  iu  other  Bomanic  coun- 
tries, a  x>eculiar  contrast  between  the  views  of  the  world  as  held  by  the 
men  and  the  women  of  the  same  nation,  while  with  Germans  and  the 
English  people  in  the  most  extensive  strata  the  education  of  both 
sexes  is  essentially  the  same  (girls  and  boys  in  the  villages  attend  the 
same  school^  have  the  same  teachers,  and  are  taught  according  to  the 
same  principles  and  the  same  course  of  study) ;  in  France  the  two 
sexes  are  actually,  by  means  of  education,  led  to  different  religious 
and  political  views  and  principles.  To  close  this  gap  it  was  thought 
to  educate  the  girls  above  all  to  a  "citoyenne,"  but  the  new  laws,  in 
operation  since  1872,  hav^  not  been  able  to  accomplish  that  as  yet. 
Elementary  education  for  girls  was  first  secured  thirty  years  ago  by 
Guizot  and  Duruy.  The  important  organic  elementary  school  laws  of 
1882  and  1886  are  intended  to  result  in  a  new  condition  of  things  j  they 
are  hastening  the  development  of  the  system  and  are  intended  to  lay  a 
firm  foundation.  According  to  these  laws  every  community  with  more 
than  400  inhabitants  is  obliged  to  establish  a  girls'  school.  Except  in 
small  villages  and  settiements,  all  instruction  of  girls  is  reserved  for 
women  teachers.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  organization  of  general 
elementary  instruction  of  girls  under  the  Third  Republic  took  place 
later  than  the  legal  organization  of  secondary  schools  for  girls,  but  both 
were  undertaken  with  outsi)oken  political  tendency  and  consciousness 
of  definitely  breaking  with  the  views  of  the  past. 

Also  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  for  girls  the  fundamental 
legislative  ideas  are  traced  back  to  the  greatest  of  ministers  of  instruc- 
tion France  ever  had,  M.  Buruy.  The  law  of  Gamille  S6e,  of  December, 
1880,  then  created  the  Lycee  de  Jeunes  Filles  ujwn  democratic  and 
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atheistic  foundatiou,  and  with  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  institutions 
of  higher  boys'  schools;  but  at  present  the  desire  is  felt  to  bestow  more 
attention  upon  the  feminine  qualities  of  the  students,  or,  as  the  techni- 
cal term  has  it  in  France,  to  "  feminize  the  programmes."  The  system 
of  public  schools  for  girls  in  France  has  not  grown  up  from  below  in 
its  own  organic  development,  it  has  not  assumed  forms  caused  by  the 
changing  needs  of  the  time,  but  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  construction  from 
the  idea  J  the  idea  rules  reality.  The  admirably  clear,  consistenrstruc- 
ture  of  the  entire  system  is  decidedly  French.  French  also  are  the 
management,  the  detailed  courses  of  study  which  go  into  infinitesimal 
minutiae,  rules,  and  regulations.  The  logical  consequences  from  a  reali- 
zation of  the  plan  were  drawn  regardless  of  historic  facts.  To  the  women 
teachers  were  opened  the  same  institutions  for  professional  preparation 
that  were  open  to  men;  under  presuppositions  of  equality  the  women 
were  admitted  to  the  Stat«  examinations ;  the  admission  of  women  to 
university  studies  was  facilitated;  higher  normal  schools  for  women 
teachers  intending  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  were  established.  In 
the  same  measure,  however,  in  which  woman's  education  in  France 
entered  the  arena  of  public  education  the  girls  found  themselves 
exposed  unsparingly  to  the  customary  contention  caused  by  ambition 
for  prizes,  diplomas,  scholarships,  etc.  Competition  and  rivalry  in 
examinations  increased.  The  human  being  who  is  that  by  the  grace 
of  examinations  only  is  now  being  bred  and  trained  in  girls'  schools  of 
France  also;  the  external  success  has  become  an  essential  motive,  and 
the  easily  teachable  mediocrity  wins  the  victory.  Outs^e  of  large 
cities  this  new  girls'  school  of  France  finds  little  support.  Church, 
family,  and  the  people's  instinct  conduct  a  secret  war  against  it  with 
zeal  and  vigor.  Let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  judging  the 
effect  of  the  whole  system  the  metropolitan  institutions  and  results  are 
not  the  proper  standard.  '  ^ 

To  sum  up,  modern  France,  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  the 
national  spirit,  which  leans  toward  logical  construction,  built  up  its 
system  of  female  education  rather  more  in  obedience  to  an  idea  than  to 
pressing  needs. 

Quite  diiferent  was  the  way  England  proceeded.  England  is  the 
classical  land  of  historical  forms,  of  vigorous  individuality,  of  creative 
associations,  of  self-government  and  self-administration,  the  land  of 
practical  purposes.  Education  in  England  is  supported  by  the  family, 
the  church,  cori)orations,  and  school  communities.  The  State,  as  such, 
participates  in  the  management  of  the  school  system  directly  only  in 
one  way,  namely,  as  money  spender.  The  State  establishes  and  man- 
ages no  schools;  it  merely  supports  them  and  controls  the  expenditures. 
A  difference  in  principle  regarding  contents  and  form  has  never  in 
England  existed  between  the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  Since  the 
ancient  languages  and  mathematics  are  considered  to  this  day  as  deci- 
sive studies  in  the  two  ancient  universities,  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
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tlie  young  English  women  of  necessity  turn  in  tlie  same  direction.  Of 
necessity  also  the  preparatory  school  below  the  university  teaches 
these  branches,  in  the  study  of  which  the  girls  participate. 

Up  to  the  fifth  decade  of  our  century  England  owed  its  systematic 
efforts  in  behalf  of  public  education  for  the  children  of  the  people  to 
two  denominational  corx)orations.  It  is  a  x>oculiar  but  very  evident 
fact  that  the  great  Church  Beformation  in  England  did  not  exercise  the 
same  advantageous  influence  upon  public  education  that  it  had  done  in 
Germany.  Its  influence  was  felt  more  in  the  higher  strata,  and  not  as 
with  us  among  the  real  i^eople.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
under  Knox  the  Reformation  penetrated  all  classes  of  society,  there 
developed  a  general  parochial  school  system,  which  elevated  the  Scotch 
elementary  schools  far  above  those  of  England,  'In  England  the  State 
showed  sympathy  for  the  condition  and  instruction  of  the  children  of 
laborers  for  the  first  time  in  the  forties  by  passing  factory  laws.  Lord 
Cranborne  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was 
better  for  children  to  work  in  factories  than  to  learn  all  sorts  of  useless 
trash  in  poorly  ventilated  schoolrooms.  This  was  the  time  when  Par- 
liament made  the  first  appropriation  for  school  buildings  and  created  a 
royal  school  authority,  which  had  power  to  appoint  inspectors,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  expenditures  of  the  appropriations,  which 
were  not  regular  but  provisional.  This  money  was  distributed,  and  is 
to  this  day  distributed,  according  to  a  badly  reputed  system  of  payment 
by  results.  Normal  schools  for  the  professional  preparation  of  teach- 
ers were  and  are  now  very  inadequate  in  number  and  extent.  The 
so- called  monitorial  system  in  vogue  in  Lancaster's  schools  was  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  system  of  pupil  teachers, 
which  is  in  use  to  the  present  day.  All  schools  were  private  or  church 
schools.  Large,  rapidly  growing,  industrial  cities,  numbering  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  inhabitants,  had  almost  no  schools  for  the  masses.  On 
August  9, 1870,  after  the  extension  of  tlie  franchise,  Parliament  passed 
the  elementary  school  law.  Within  fourteen  years  after  the  passage  of 
that  law  the  number  of  school  children  increased  from  1,000,000  to 
4,000,000.  Forster's  law  exclusively  regulated  the  external  affairs 
of  the  people's  schools  and  conscientiously  guaranteed  the  liberty  of 
communities  and  their  right  to  self-government.  Nevertheless  the  law 
met  with  violent  opposition,  and  its  enemies  have  not  all  disappeared 
yet.  "For  the  first  time,"  said  a  clergyman,  "in  the  history  of  England 
a  despotic  power  lays  tracks  for  the  human  mind."  Opposition  to  com- 
pulsory education  is  not  entirely  vanquished  to  this  day.  As  is  done 
in  France,  a  large  i)ercentage  of  the  children  leave  school  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  eleventh  year  of  age.  In  the  streets  of  large  cities,  on 
the  moors,  and  in  the  fields  of  the  open  country  there  are  still  roaming 
many  hundreds  of  girls  who  receive  no  instruction,  and  still  more  of 
them  would  never  see  the  inside  of  a  school  did  not  charity  reach  out 
its  helping  and  saving  hand. 
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The  institutions  of  England  for  higher  edaca4;ion  of  women  have  been 
frequently  discussed  with  us  during  the  last  few  years.  But  all  these 
institutions  and  enterprises  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  daughters  of  a 
minority  which,  according  to  German  standards,  are  well-to-do.  All 
these  institutions  are  based  upon  peculiar  national  English  customs 
and  traits,  both  of  life  and  education.  They  are  all  private  enterprises, 
neither  demanding  nor  expecting  anything  from  the  State — ^institutions 
that  would  jealously  decline  interference  on  the  part  of  authority.  Ko 
course  of  study  accepted  and  confirmed  by  the  State  binds  them;  their 
establishment  and  management,  their  methods  and  aim,  are  not  subject 
to  State  control.  Those  numerous  weU-educated  and  socially  well- 
regarded  but  poor  families  that  we  find  in  Germany  representing  the 
army  officers,  the  higher  civil  officers,  the  judiciary,  the  teachers,  and 
the  clergy,  are  entirely  wanting  in  England,  where  the  two  extremes, 
wealth  and  poverty,  touch  each  other.  The  irony  in  the  contrast 
between  the  education  given  to  the  broad  strata  of  the  people  and  the 
luxury  of  education  offered  to  the  wealthy  is  very  plainly  noticeable  in 
the  education  of  the  girls.  From  the  elementary  school  there  is  no  way 
into  the  well-equipped  high  schools  and  colleges  for  women.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  the  self-dependence,  the  energy,  the  tenacity 
with  which  EngUsh  women  conquer  and  successfully  maintain  the  pos- 
sibilities of  culture  which  are  open  to  men.  Higher  education  for  women 
in  England  is  entirely  the  work  of  English  women.  All  institutions 
serving  it  stand  under  woman's  direction  and  emp]oy  almost  exclusively 
female  teachers.  This  enormous  growth  is  the  work  of  scarcely  more 
than  thirty  years,  but  centuries  had  prepared  the  way  by  creating  for 
the  English  woman  of  the  higher  classes  that  prominent  iM>8ition  she 
occupies  in  the  family,  in  society,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of 
•the  nation. 

Characteristically  English  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclusive  direc- 
tion of  girls'  education  upon  a  practical  aim  obtainable  by  an  examina- 
tion. To  express  it  in  brief,  there  is  a  desire  for  an  education  according 
to  x)attem  and  stamp.  It  is  not  the  free  development  of  an  intellectual 
I)ersonality,  but  of  the  final  performances  in  examination  to  which  the 
work  of  long  years  is  directed.  From  the  smallest  local  examination 
to  the  much-dreaded  tripos  at  Oambridge  there  is  spanned  across  the 
globe  a  net  of  English  examinations.  No  one  intending  to  reach  the 
end  can  escape  its  meshes.  It  is  expected  and  demanded  of  every, 
pupil  and  of  every  student  that  his  or  her  work  be  a  preparation  for  an 
examination  in  view.  We  therefore  find,  in  place  of  general  humane 
education,  a  specialization  which  begins  too  early;  instead  of  the  free, 
unhindered  work  of  a  teacher,  a  laborious  drudgery  in  mastering  a 
certain  amount  of  prescribed  knowledge — ^prescribed,  of  course,  by  an 
examination.  I  vividly  remember  the  flaming  protest  published  in  the 
fall  of  1888  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine  by  396  men  of  science 
and  public  life  against  this  system,  which  crushes  the  most  talented  and 
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best  intellects  among  girls  and  boys,  and  distorts  the  aim  of  edncation 
and  transfers  the  principle  of  the  raee  track  and  its  technical  term, 
^Hraining,"  ai)on  intellectnal  performances.  This  weighty  protest  gave 
rise  to  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  qaes« 
tions  of  secondary  education.  The  result  of  the  commission's  work 
has  recently  been  published,  and  aims  at  an  improvement  of  the  boys' 
education,  which  will  of  necessity  also  promote  and  improve  girls' 
secondary  education. 

£uglish,  Butch,  and  French  colonists  transplanted  the  ancient  Euro- 
pean culture  into  the  new  land  across  the  water.  The  women  of  the 
early  settlers  learned  to  brave  the  dangers  of  loneliness  and  wilderness. 
The  conditions  of  their  lives  were  &vorable  for  the  development  of 
independent  character  and  strong  will.  Women  are  rare  at  first  in  colo- 
nies, hence  the  charm  they  give  to  the  house,  and  the  grace  and  steadi- 
ness they  bestow  upon  a  roving  existence  is  valued  highly  and  bought 
dearly.  The  American  women  defend  right,  morals,  and  good  manners 
inexorably.  While  rough  combat  for  life  and  sustenance  claims  the 
men,  the  finer  intellectual  interests  are  readily  yielded  to  women.  The 
richer  and  easier  the  gain  is,  on  new  soil,  the  more  will  domestic  care 
diminish.  Immense  distances  gave  to  the  American  character  some- 
thing expansive,  a  feeling  of  unlimited  i>ossibilities  for  life,  activity,  and 
gain;  a  joyful  elasticity  of  soul,  a  consciousness  that  nothing  human  is 
beyond  his  reach.  These  traits  are  found  in  the  American  woman  also. 
She  is  accustomed  to  claim  consideration  for  her  free  self-determination; 
her  inclinations  and  aspirations  scarcely  find  opposition  in  state  and 
society;  she  wants  to  enjoy  equal  rights,  but  also  claims  equal  duties. 
The  circumscribed  world  of  her  home  has  become  too  small  for  her. 
Her  ruling  influence  in  education  and  questions  of  culture  is  advancing 
into  the  older  Atlantic  States.  Ko  difference  is  made  between  boys  and 
girls  in  education  in  the  United  States.  From  the  primer  to  the  doc- 
tor's hat  there  is  free  intellectual  comx>etition  for  both  sexes  on  the 
same  school  benches,  in  the  same  lecture  room,  under  the  same  profess- 
ors. A  great  hunger  for  education  characterizes  the  American  man, 
and  even  more  so  the  American  woman.  The  importance  of  schools 
for  the  public  weal  can  never  be  valued  higher  than  it  is  done  in  the 
United  States.  Women  form  the  majority  of  the  participants  in  edu- 
cational congresses.  The  i>owerful  movement  on  foot  in  favor  of  popu- 
lar high  schools,  the  so-called  university  extension,  which  had  its  rise 
in  England,  is  essentially  supported  by  women.  Young  ladies  and 
women  of  more  advanced  age  take  up  their  residence  in  the  slums  of 
metropolitan  cities  in  order  to  establish  social  settlements  for  the 
express  purpose  of  forming  a  nucleus  for  education  and  improvement 
of  the  forsaken  and  abandoned.  Girls  are  in  the  majority  in  the  upx^er 
grades  of  the  public  schools  as  well  as  the  high  schools,  and  with  the 
exception  of  universities  and  colleges  the  female  sex  takes  the  front 
rank  among  teaehers  and  learners.    The  majority  of  all  schools  in  the 
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United  States  maintain  coeducation.  That  boys  are  to  be  educated  to 
be  men,  that  girls  are  to  be  women,  and  hence  that  they  must  be  edu- 
cated differently — this  self-evident  principle  seems  to  be  forgotten  in 
America.  Already  nature  begins  to  avenge  herself.  The  American 
woman  is  slowly  degenerating  in  consequence  of  her  emancipation. 
As  she  leaves  the  sphere  of  her  home  to  enter  the  great  market  of 
life  she  becomes  less  able  and  willing  to  fulfill  natural  duties.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  distinguished  physicians  and  clergymen.  The  woman 
question  will,  in  the  near  future,  assume  a  new  aspect  in  the  American 
Commonwealth.  It  will  then  no  longer  be  able  to  disregard  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  difference  in  sex  which  nature  and  civilization  have 
created,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  continuance  of  the  state  which  can  not 
be  guaranteed  for  all  time  to  come  by  vast  supplies  of  immigrants  from 
the  ^d  World,  the  American  education  of  women  will  have  to  obey  the 
dict>ates  of  nature  again. 

Let  us  return  to  the  conditions  in  our  own  country.  Luther  thought 
that  the  magistrates  of  all  the  cities  in  Germany  should  establish  good 
schools  both  for  boys  and  girls.  The  Prussian  kings  from  Frederick 
William  the  First,  whose  order  in  the  year  1717  laid  the  foundation  for 
compulsory  school  attendance,  made  no  difference  between  boys  and 
girls  in  public  education.  The  Eeformation  and  the  Hohenzollem 
dynasty  create  the  Prussian  people's  school,  and  this  institution 
serves  both  sexes  equally.  As  a  quantity  negligeable  may  be  con- 
sidered the  number  of  girls  between  6  and  14  in  Prussia  who  are  not 
enjoying  regular  instruction  by  professionally  prepared  teachers  hold- 
ing State  diplomat.  That  which  is  wanting  in  the  people's  schools  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  female  teachers,  whose  educative  influence  upon 
the  girls  of  the  upper  grades  could  do  much  good  in  the  domestic  and 
moral  habits  of  our  rural  population.  In  Eussia  thousands  of  women 
teachers  keep  up  a  fight-  against  the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  most 
remote  hamlets  and  villages.  With  us  here  in  Germany  very  few 
women  teachers  are  willing  to  serve  as  rural  school-teachers  and  take 
upon  themselves  the  duties  which  x)resuppose  a  renunciation  of  social 
and  other  comforts;  they  all  rush  toward  the  cities.  The  problem  of 
female  teachers  has  with  us  been  considered  exclusively  a  question 
concerning  city  schools. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
development  of  our  secondary  schools  for  girls.  The  external  charac- 
teristic historical  momenta  are:  '(1)  Gradual  growth  of  private  founda- 
tions; (2)  slow  formation  of  aims  and  method  in  close  contact  with  the 
needs  of  the  time;  (3)  then  active  participation  of  the  communities  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  public  secondary  schools  for  girls;  (4)  a 
tendency  to  extend  these  schools  to  make  them  normal  schools  for  the 
preparation  of  female  teachers;  (5)  a  great  variety  in  courses  of  study 
and  division  into  classes,  from  which  variety  only  in  recent  years  a 
uniform  type  has  developed.    I  may  also  mention  the  fact  that  the 
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State  left  these  schools  alouo  for  many  years  and  spent  all  its  strength 
and  means  upon  the  people's  and  the  boys'  preparatory  schools.  It  diJ 
this  with  the  well-understood  object  in  view  to  prepare  the  officers  of 
the  State  and  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  Only  with  hesitation  the  State 
authorities  began  to  subject  the  girls'  schools  to  regulations  such  as 
were  issued  for  boys'  schools. 

These  are  the  external  characteristics,  but  there  are  also  internal 
characteristics.  They  are :  (1 )  The  religious-ethical  spirit  of  the  whole ; 
(2)  the  preponderance  of  men  teachers,  especially  in  the  upper  grades 
and  in  the  educative  branches;  (3)  the  onesided  attention  to  literary, 
aesthetic  interests,  of  which  the  disproportionate  importance  given  to 
history  of  literature  is  a  characteristic;  (4)  finally,  the  great  variety  of 
professional  preparation  of  teachers  in  this  kind  of  school;  (5)  above 
all,  peculiar  to  these  schools  is  the  direction  and  transmission  of  a 
general  education  such  as  ladies  of  better  situated  classes  of  society 
require.  At  present  the  professional  preparation  has  on  principle  been 
severed  from  the  school  of  general  culture.  No  examination  threatens 
the  student  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  of  study.  The  schools 
bestow  no  honors;  give  no  privileges  and  no  diplomas.  These  circum- 
stances give  to  the  instruction  of  a  good,  thorough  teacher  an  invalua- 
ble amount  of  freedom,  which  permits  concentration,  absorption,  and 
contemplative  rex)Ose,  and  in  this  I  recognize  an  undeniable  advantage 
for  our  schools. 

As  yet  the  lecture  rooms  of  our  universities  are  open  only  to  very 
few  women ;  as  yet  the  professions  which  do  not  agree  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  woman,  and  for  which  the  State  demands  an  academic  prepara- 
tion, are  still  closed  to  them,  while  in  other  civilized  states  the  women 
have  succeeded  in  securing  admission.  Is  this  fact  explained  simply 
by  the  unjust  valuation  of  wmnan's  work,  by  undervaluation  of  woman's 
capacity,  by  the  imperiousness  of  man  and  his  anxiety  lest  woman's 
competition  will  interfere  with  his  success?  Let  me  say, first,  that  the 
State  with  us  is  not  only  a  police  institution  to  protect  life  and  proi)erty, 
but  its  object  is  the  promotion  and  equalization  of  all  interests  of  cul- 
ture. It  is  obliged  to  ask,  with  every  newly  arising  claim,  whether  and 
in  how  far  it  meets  recognized  needs.  It  is  a  sound  and  safe  policy  of 
the  public-school  authorities  not  to  interfere  with  things  that  are  only 
beginningand  developing,  but  to  givetimeand  space  for  healthy  growth; 
not  to  feed  and  nurse  young  forms  artificially,  but  to  wait  patiently 
and  see  whether  they  have  a  vigorous  life  and  find  good  soil  among  the 
people.  To  remodel  anything  ancient  that  has  long  stood  the  test  in 
order  to  introduce  something  new  that  has  not  as  yet  proved  its  value 
18  always  doubtful.  Now,  with  us,  as  it  is  well  understood,  the  con- 
dition for  academic  or  university  study  is  the  graduation  diploma,  which 
is  granted  alone  by  classical  high  schools,  called  gymnasia.  But  we 
have  no  gymnasia  for  young  ladies.  Shall  the  State  establish  themt 
Prussia  is  not  wealthy  enough  for  that,  and  should  we  really  lead  our 
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girls  upon  an  educational  path  whicli  is  exdasively  designed  and 
planned  for  boys  intending  to  devote  tb^nsely^B  to  the  higher  profe^ 
sions  and  offices  of  the  State?  Sliall  we  for  the  girls  fix  a  course  of 
study  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  a  course  which  many  and  many 
of  us  think  badly  needs  reform  f  Wheu,  as  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and 
Karlsruhe,  private  gymnasia  for  girls  are  established  in  order  to  give 
them  an  education  such  as  the  boys'  schools  offer,  the  State  authorities 
certainly  do  not  interfere  or  prohibit  it.  The  first  Prussian  female 
graduate  has  passed  her  examination  weU.  That  which  is  wanting  in 
the  realm  of  higher  education  of  women  here  in  Germany  is  not  so 
much  favors  from  the  State  as  great  philanthropists,  such  as  Bocke- 
feller  and  Holloway,  and  wealthy  corporations,  sudi  as  the  Brewers' 
Guild  in  London,  which  gave  large  donations  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Such  means  flow  very  scantily  in  Germany,  as  the  interest 
for  our  aspirations  is  not  very  extended  as  yet  among  the  people. 
More  pressing  needs  claim  the  strength  and  means  of  the  State. 

And  yet  excellent  things  have  been  done  with  us;  three  Prossian 
universities  have  ox>ened  the  doors  of  the  philo80|^ic  faculty  to  women 
teachers^  a  scientific  examination  gives  to  the  best  of  th^n  a  higher 
aim  and  in  their  school  work  a  broader  track  than  formerly.  We  may 
hope  that  the  profession  of  medicine  will  be  opened  to  the  wt»man,  as 
far  as  it  may  become  a  profession  for  them,  aod  as  far  as  the  needs  of 
the  State  may  be  congruent  with  their  desires.  He  who  refers  to 
America,  England,  or  France  in  this  connection  forgets  or  overlooks 
the  fundamental  difference  in  German  and  foreign  universities  and  the 
culture  which  they  offer.  The  German  university  is,  as  Paulsen  states 
it,  both  a  laboratory  for  scientific  investigation  and  an  institution  for 
the  highest  scientific  instruction;  hence  it  is  more  than  a  higher  pro- 
fessional school.  The  university  professor'^is  considered  in  Germany  a 
scientific  investigator  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  a  teacher.  This  unity 
of  iuvestigatioh  and  instruction  gives  to  the  German  university  its 
X)eculiar  character.  But  the  claims  and  demands  for  preparation  and 
the  conditions  of  admission  are  very  much  higher  than  in  other  conn- 
triei^,  where  a  student  only  seeks  a  limited  professional  education,  as  in 
France,  or  an  extension  of  his  general  education,  as  in  Eugland  and 
America. 

An  institution  like  the  Yictoria  Lyceum  here  in  Berlin  would,  if  it 
were  established  iu  England  or  the  United  States,  unquestionably 
be  called  a  university.  Look  at  its  list  of  lecture  courses  of  a  siugle 
academic  year.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  great  sciences  that  is 
not  represented.  The  list  of  professors  exhibits  distinguished  names 
in  philosophic,  economic,  historic,  philologic,  geographic,  and  physical 
investigation.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  school  a  theo- 
logical course  and  phyBiological  lectures  are  opened.  Almost  all  the 
fields  of  mental  life  are  cultivated.  Its  work  is  greater  and  more  pro- 
found than  that  of  many  a  foreign  university,  hence  we  have  every 
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reason  to  rejoioe  over  our  accomplislunentB,  though  we  are  folly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  much  is  still  to  be  done. 

To  look  at  that  which  is  our  owu  must  not  narrow  down  our  mind, 
must  not  prevent  us  £:om  looking  beyond  our  own  boundaries  and 
appreciating  what  others  have  done;  attainments  in  foreign  countries 
will  induce  us  to  renewed  efforts.  With  reference  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  in  Germany,  let  us  proudly  quote  Goethe's  words :  "  This 
much  is  ours,  this  much  let  us  maintain.^  And  let  us  add :  '^  Upon  this 
foundation  let  us  continue  to  build." 


X.— PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  LUXEMBURG.  ^ 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  (area,  1,000  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, 212,000)  there  were,  in  the  year  1894-95,  3  gymnasiums  or  col- 
leges, 1  commercial  and  industrial  school,  1  agricultural  school,  1 
normal  school,  755  primary  schools,  8  girls'  boarding  schools,  2G  day 
nurseries,  and  499  schools  for  adults. 

Of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  progymnasium  at  Echter- 
nach  had  10  professors  and  93  students  j  the  gymnasium  at  Diekirch 
10  professors  and  246  students;  the  gymnasium  at  Luxemburg  25  pro- 
fessors and  507  students;  the  commercial  and  industrial  school  at  Lux- 
emburg 24  professors  and  322  students. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  gymnasiums  covered  the  following 
branches:  The  German,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages;  religion, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  philosophy, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  study  of  the  English  language  was 
not  compulsory. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  industrial  school  were:  Religion;  the 
German,  French,  and  English  languages;  mathematics,  history, 
geography,  physics,  drawing,  and  stenography. 

The  following  branche^s  were  taught  in  the  commercial  school: 
Religion;  the  German,  French,  and  English  languages  (Spanish  and 
Italian  were  optional);  history,  geography,  commercial  arithmetic, 
commercial  science,  commercial  law,  commercial  correspondence, 
technology,  political  economy,  and  stenography. 

The  Luxemburg  gymnasium  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  school 
together  form  the  Luxemburg  Atheneum,  an  institution  with  49  pro- 
fessors and  829  students. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  any  of  these  colleges 
must  be  at  least  12  years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  occupies 
six  years.  In  the  industrial  and  commercial  school  each  pupil  pays 
for  tuition  in  the  three  lower  classes  $8  per  annum;  in  the  three 
higher  classes,  $12  per  annum.  At  the  gymnasium  in  Diekirch  the 
charge  for  tuition  ranges  from  $8  to  $10  per  annum.    In  the  other 


^  Reported  by  George  11.  liurpby,  vice-coin mercial  ngcnt. 
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gymnasiums  tuition  is  free  to  needy  pupils  wlio  pass  their  examina- 
tions creditably. 

The  total  amount  paid  by  the  Government  in  salaries  to  the  76  pro- 
fessors in  these  four  colleges  is  about  $52,000  per  annum,  the  average 
salary  being  $700. 

The  so-called  schools  for  adults  were,  in  the  year  just  ended,  mostly 
(466)  public  schools.  There  were  336  schools  for  males,  with  5,069 
pupils,  and  130  for  females,  with  3,090  pupils.  Most  of  these  pupils 
were  from  13  to  18  years  of  age.  A  large  majority  of  the  schools  were 
open  less  than  five  months  during  the  year,  and  even  then  only  for  a 
few  hours  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  24  of  the  boys'  schools  only  draw- 
ing was  taught.  In  the  others  instruction  was  given  in  from  two  to  five 
branches :  Drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  and  German  or 
French. 

Of  the  130  girls'  schools,  43  were  devoted  entirely  to  needlework. 
Instruction  was  given  in  the  others  in  from  three  to  eight  branches: 
Needlework,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  housekeeping,  hygiene,  natural 
sciences,  and  German  or  French. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  were  regular  primary  school- 
teachers, wlio  in  this  way  added  a  small  amount  to  their  incomes.  The 
entire  amount  paid  to  the  teachers  of  these  466  schools  for  adults  was 
about  $11,600,  an  average  of  less  than  $25  per  teacher. 

The  following  statistical  tables  describe  concisely  the  status  of  pri- 
mary instruction  in  this  country: 

1,— Pupils, 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 

Pnpils. 

In  the  obliga- 
tory age  (6 
to  12  years). 

Above  the 

obligatory 

age. 

Below  the 

obligatory 

age. 

ToUl. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Higher  primary  schoola  . . 
Orainary  primary  schools. 
Dftv  niirsorloa ............ 

23 

740 

26 

48 
14,088 

116 
14,010 

277 
781 

641 
605 

1,062 

80.949 

1,386 

325 

15,639 

658 

757 

770 
658 

695 
728 

15,310 
728 

Total 

a789 

14. 13C  1  11.  IM 

1,058 

1,246 

1,428 

1,423 

o38,417 

al6.622 

al6,796 

28, 

2U2 

2,804 

2,851 

'a  Including  21  private  schools  with  994  pnpils,  of  whom  237  were  males  and  757  females. 

II.— Teachers. 


Schools. 

23 

740 

26 

Male 
teachers. 

Female  teachers. 

Total. 

Lay. 

Nuns. 

Higher  primary  schools • 

20 
415 

8 

185 

11 

62 
142 
18 

90 

Ordinary  primary  schools 

742 

Day  Durseriea 

29 

Total 

789 

435 

204 

222 

a861 

426 

a  Including  79  teachers  in  private  schools,  of  whom  9  were  males  and  70  females,  61  of  the  latter 
being  nuns. 
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in. — Salaries  of  teachers  of  public  primary  schools. 


Hiffher  primary  schools . . 
Ordinary  primary  soliools 
Day  nurseries 

Total 


Teachers. 


26 

787 

19 


782 


Total  amoont 
of  salaries, 
Indnsive  of 
value  of  lodg- 
ings supplied. 


17,429.54 

151, 431. 10 

1, 511. 19 


160,371.83 


This  last  table  shows  that  in  the  year  1893-94  the  average  total 
earnings  of  each  primary  school-teacher  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg amounted  to  about  $206. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  average  earnings  of  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  various  grades  of  public  primary  schools,  inclusive 
of  the  value  of  lodgings  supplied : 


,     «  J       ,      Total 

ATerage  1  Female  i       'Jj*f^^    Average 
salarj'.   ;  teachers.    *SJaries         '^^^y- 

Higher  primary  schools 

13 
413 

|8, 213. 64 
100,383.53 

$478 
243 

a  13 

324 

19 

f],  215.  90  ,     <xaO3.50 

Ordinary  primary  schools 

51, 047. 57 
1,511.19 

157.00 

Day  nurseries 

80.00 

Totjd 

426 

106,597.17 

260 

856 

53,774.66 

151. 00 

a  ^ine  of  these  teachers  resided  in  convents. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS.^ 


Sources  of  Ikformatiow. — Official  reports:  Jaarboek  ran  het  Onderwije  ib 
Nederland. — VeiBlag  van  den  8taat  der  Hooge,  Middelbare  en  Lagere  Scholen  en 
het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlauden. — Wet  van  het  Lagere  Onderwijs. — Wet  van  het 
Middelbaar  Onderwijs. — Report  of  consul.  United  States,  May,  1889. — Vor  Ungdom, 
1891.— ScLmidt's  Encyclopedia. — ^Buisson,  Diotionnaire  de  P<5dagogio  et  dlustrac- 
tion  Primaire. — Statesman's  Yearbook,  1893.— Bevue  Pddagogique  Beige. — Kevue 
Internationale  do  rEDMsiguomeut. 

Minister  of  tbo  interior,  1893-94:  Tak  van  Poortvliet. 

Inspectors  of  primary  instrnction:  First  circuit,  Mr.  J.  B.  A.  J.  M.  Verheijen,  te's 
Hertogenbosh  (November,  1880)  (North  Brabant,  Gehlerlaud,  and  Limburg) ;  second 
circuit,  Mr.  J.  C.  Fabius,  te  Delft  (April,  1890)  (South  Holland,  North  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Utrecht);  third  circuit,  Mr.  A.  G.  A.  Baron  Sloet  tot  Oldhuis  (April, 
1890)  (Frieeland,  Overijsael,  Groninicen,  and  Drenthe). 

District  school  superintendents,  25. 

Arrondissement  school  superintendents,  94. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    SCHOOLS    IN    CONFORailTY    WITH    LAWS    OOVFJIXING    PRIMARY, 
SECONDARY,  AND  8UPKRIOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  HOLLAND. 

Primary  iMirticiion. 

(1)  Public  primary  schools  supported  by  the  State  (Govemment)  or  couimnnes. 

(2)  Private  primary  schools  (subsidized  and  nousubsidized). 

(3)  Homo  instruction. 

(4)  Infant  schools  and  asylums. 

(5)  Primary  instruction  in  prison  schools. 
(I)  Normal  schools  maintained  by  tlie  State. 

(II)  Normal  courses  maintained  by  the  State. 

(III)  Normal  schools  maintained  by  the  communes. 

(IV)  Normal  schools  and  courses  maintained  by  private  corporations  nud  persons. 

Secondary  inaintciion, 

(1)  Burgher  schools  supported  by  communes. 

(2)  Higher  burgher  schools  supported  by  communes. 

(3)  Higher  burgher  schools  supported  by  the  State. 

(4)  Higher  burgher  schools  supported  by  private  citizens. 

(5)  Industrial,  drawing,  and  trade  schools. 

(6)  State  Academy  of  Liberal  Arts. 

(7)  State  normal  school  for  the  training  of  drawing  masters. 

(8)  Schools  for  the  training  of  Government  officials  for  the  Netherlaud-Indies. 

(9)  Agricultural  schools. 

(10)  Polytechnic  school. 

(11)  Military  and  naval  schools. 

(12)  Veterinary  schools. 

(13)  Training  schools  for  midwives. 

(14)  Schools  for  deaf-mutes,  blind,  idiots,  etc. 

>  By  Miss  Soi^hia  Nussbaum. 
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Superior  instruction. 

(A)  PUBLIC. 

(1)  State  universities  (a)  of  Leyden,  (6)  Utrecht,  (o)  Groningen. 

(2)  Univereity  of  Amsterdam  snpported  by  the  commune. 

(3)  Gymnasia  and  progymnasia. 

(B)   PRIVATE. 

ri)  Free  University  of  Amsterdam. 

(2)  Denominational  theological  schools,  preparatory  schools,  Latin  schools,  colleges, 
etc. 

The  Netherlands, 
i.  central  government. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstruction  as 
a  kingdom  was  adopted  in  1816  and  revised  in  1848  and  1887.  By 
virtue  of  this  charter  the  Netherlands  is  a  constitutional  hereditary 
monarchy. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Sovereign, 
while  the  whole  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the  Sovereign 
and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  chambers,  called  the 
States-General.  The  Upper  or  First  Chamber  is  composed  of  60  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  11  States  from  the  highest  assessed  inhabitants 
and  from  certain  high  and  important  officials  specified  by  law.  The 
Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General  numbers  100  deputies  and  is 
elected  directly  from  among  all  the  male  citizens  who  are  30  years  of 
age  and  are  not  deprived  by  judicial  sentence  of  their  eligibility  or  the 
administration  and  the  disposal  of  their  i)roperty. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber  only  have  the  right  of  in- 
troducing new  bills,  the  ftinctions  of  the  Upper  Chamber  being  restricted 
to  approving  or  rejecting  them,  without  the  right  of  amendment. 

II.  LOCAL   GOVERNMENT. 

The  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and 
1,123  communes. 

Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  "The  provincial 
states."  The  members  are  elected  for  six  years  directly  from  among 
the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  province  who  are  26  years  of  age, 
one-half  of  the  members  retiring  every  three  years.  The  form  of  elec- 
tion and  the  mode  of  procedure  in  this  body  are  the  same  as  that  for  the 
Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General.  Voters  must  be  inhabitants  of 
the  province.  Eepresentation  is  based  on  the  population  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  numbers  from  80  for  South  Holland  to  35  for  Drenthe  The 
provincial  states  are  entitled  to  make  ordinances  concerning  the  welfare 
of  the  province,  and  to  raise  taxes  in  accordance  with  the  law.  All 
provincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  by  the  King.  The  provincial 
states  exercise  the  right  of  control  over  the  municipalities  and  elect 
members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  States-General,  and  see  that 
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the  common  law  is  executed  in  their  provinces.  They  meet  twice  a 
year,  as  a  mle,  in  public.  A  permanent  commission,  composed  of  6  of 
their  members,  called  the  states  depaties,  is  charged  with  the  executive 
X>ower  in  the  province  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  Both  the 
deputies  and  the  provincial  states  are  presided  over  by  a  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly  has  a  deciding 
vote,  but  in  the  latter  only  a  deliberative  voice.  He  is  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  province.  Only  the  members  of  the  states  deputies  receive 
an  allowance. 

Each  of  the  communes  forms  a  corporation,  with  its  own  interests 
and  rights,  subject  to  the  general  law.  Every  commune  has  a  council 
elected  for  six  years  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the  provincial  states, 
provided  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  commune;  one-third  of  the  coun- 
cil retires  every  two  years.  All  the  Dutch  male  inhabitants  of  23 
years  of  age  are  eligible  for  the  council,  the  membership  of  which 
varies  from  7  to  39,  according  to  population.  These  councils  have  the 
right  of  making  and  enforcing  by-laws  concerning  the  communal  wel- 
fare; they  may  raise  taxes  according  to  rules  prescribed  by  common 
law,  and  each  commune  receives  a  fixed  annual  allowance  out  of  the 
State  treasury.  All  by-laws  may  be  vetoed  by  the  Sovereign.  The 
municipal  budget  and  the  resolutions  to  alienate  municipal  property 
require  the  approbation  of  the  states  deputies  of  the  province.  The 
council  meets  in  public  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  is  presided 
over  by  a  mayor,  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  for  six  years.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  college  formed  by  the  mayor  and  two,  three, 
or  four  aldermen  elected  by  the  council.  This  college  is  also  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  common  law.  The  municipal  police  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  mayor,  and  as  a  State  functionary  the  mayor  super- 
vises the  actions  of  the  council,  and  may  suspend  their  resolutions  for 
thirty  days,  but  is  bound  when  so  doing  to  inform  the  states  deputies 
of  the  province. 

The  area  of  the  Netherlands  is  12,648  English  square  miles. 

Population,  4,732,911,  according  to  census  of  December  31, 1893,  or 
372.20  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Of  the  total  population  in  1893, 
there  were  2,341,484  males  and  2,391,427  females. 

Religion. — According  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  entire  liberty 
of  conscience  and  complete  social  equality  are  granted  to  the  members 
of  all  religious  denominations. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH  OP  EDUCATION. 

Holland  has  always  been  among  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  in 
the  educational  line;  in  fact,  the  Dutch  Government  was  the  first  one 
in  this  century  to  promulgate  oflBcial  school  laws,  viz,  in  1801,  1803, 
and  1806. 

The  first  school  known  in  Holland  was  founded  in  Utrecht  by  Wille- 
brod,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Frisians,  who  in  690  landed  on  the  shores 
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0f  the  Netherlands.  This  school  attaiaed  great  feune,  and  it  is  said  that 
Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  was  educated  there.  The  educational 
influence  of  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  St.  Boni&oe,  was  very  notice- 
able. Under  Gregoiy,  one  of  his  scholars,  this  town  assembled  within 
its  walls  the  studious  youths  &om  all  the  neighboring  countries  (quidam 
autem  et  de  Baguarus  et  Suevis).  During  the  invasion  of  the  Nor- 
mans this  school  was  suspended,  but  in  the  year  917  it  was  reestab- 
lished, and  soonattained  its  former  splendor.  The  three  sonsof  Emperor 
Heinrich  der  Vogler  (Henry  the  Fowler),  Otto,  Heinrich,  and  Bruno, 
were  educated  there.  The  latter,  who  was  Duke  of  Lorraine,  while 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  known  for  his  great  learning.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  Utrecht  had  no  less  than  5  flourishing 
schools,  some  of  which  had,  besides  the  clergymen,  who  were  superin- 
tendents, a  rector  scholarum. 

At  the  same  period  several  monasteries  achieved  distinction  as  schools 
of  learning,  among  them  those  of  Egmond,  Nijmegen,  Middelburg  in 
Zealand,  and  Adouwert  near  Groningen.  During  the  twelfth  century 
the  influential  communes  of  Holland  and  Belgium  established,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cathedral,  cloister,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  communal 
schools  for  the  burghers  and  the  common  people.  The  privilege  to 
open  such  schools  was  always  obtained  from  a  count,  who  conferred 
it  either  upon  cities  or  private  individuals  as  a  special  favor.  The 
instruction  in  the  communal  schools  in  Holland,  unlike  those  in  Bel- 
gium, was  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  supervision  of  tbe  clergy  and 
became  essentially  secular.  Grants  were  made  to  the  following  cities: 
To  Dortrecht  in  1290,  by  Count  Floris  V;  'sGravenhage  1322,  Leyden 
1324,  Kotterdam  1328,  etc.,  by  William  III ;  Delft  and  Amsterdam 
1334,  by  William  lY;  Leyden  again  in  1357,  Haarlem  1389,  Alkmar 
1398,  Hoorn  1358  and  1390,  The  Hague  1393,  Schiedam  and  Oudewater 
1394,  Kotterdam  1402,  by  Albert  of  Bavaria.  The  Dutch  communal 
schools  were  divided  into  principal  and  branch  schools,  and  in  the 
former  Latin  was  taught.  John  Cele's  school,  which  was  of  this  class, 
enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  said 
to  have  numbered  as  high  as  1,000  pupils  of  all  nationalities.  The 
Hieronymians,  who  founded  the  Society  of  the  Brethren  of  Life,  estab- 
lished numerous  schools  during  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which  the  poor 
were  taught  gratuitously. 

The  first  university  of  Holland,  in  Leyden,  was  founded  by  William 
the  Silent  in  1575;  a  second  was  established  at  Franeker  in  1585;  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  three  universities  were  opened,  respectively, 
at  Utrecht,  1C38,  Groningen,  1644,  and  at  Herderw^jk  in  1648.  Many 
celebrated  men  of  science  and  philosophy  occupied  chairs  at  these  insti- 
tutions, including  Grotius,  Spinoza,  Dousa,  Huyghens,  Gronovius,  Hein- 
sins,  Perizonius,  Eapheleugius,  Schultens,  Meursius,  and  Boerhave. 
The  learned  Pope  Hadrian  IV  was  born  in  Utrecht.  The  universities 
and  Latin  schools  maintained  their  reputation  during  the  eighteenth 
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century,  but  popular  instruction  was  not  developed  in  the  same  degree^ 
for  the  methods  used  were  purely  mechanical  and  tended  to  extinguish 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  rather  than  stimulate  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1811)  Guyier  made  rather 
an  unfavorable  report  on  the  condition  of  the  universities  and  Latin 
schools  of  Holland.  The  government  established  by  Kapoleon  I  intro- 
duced certain  reforms  which  were  subsequently  ratified  and  developed 
by  King  William  I«  Dutch  legislation  regarding  primary  instruction 
has  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  writers,  but  of  the  Governments 
of  various  countries,  on  account  of  its  hostility  to  the  principle  of  denom- 
inational schools.  The  first  impulse  to  an  improved  system  of  primary 
instruction  in  Holland  was  given  by  John  Nieuvenhuysen,  a  Mennonite 
clergyman  in  Groningen,  who  founded  in  that  city  in  1784  the  Society 
of  Public  Good  (Maatschappij  tot  Nut  van't  Algemeen)/whose  objects^ 
were  to  promote  elementary  instruction — amoral,  social,'  and  religious. 
This  society  was  very  successful  and  the  Government  supported  it  in  its 
efforts.  The  basis  of  the  Dutch  system  was  laid  in  the  celebrated  law 
of  1806,  prepared  by  M.  van  den  Bnde.  This  school  law  remained 
unchanged  until  1857,  when  amendments  were  made.  The  primary 
instruction  act  of  1857  was  supplemented  by  another  act  of  August 
18, 1879,  making  important  alterations  which  tended  to  extend  public 
education.  It  was  again  considerably  altered  by  the  act  of  December, 
1889.  This  last  act  gave  unrestricted  liberty  to  the  establishing  of 
private  schools  whereby  imblic  instruction  is  diminished.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  retained  absolute  Bni)€rvision  of  all  private  i^chools. 
The  constitution  of  1848  placed  all  religious  denominations  on  an  equal 
footing.  Tbe  principle  of  secular  and  coeducational  schools  had  at  first 
the  assent  and  support  of  ministers  of  every  creed,  including  the  lioman 
Catholics;  but  after  1848  a  general  opposition  developed  against  this 
plan.  A  new  party  of  orthodox  Protestants  started,  named  after  Groeu 
van  Prinsterer,  a  prominent  professor  and  writer,  and  these  claimed  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  strictly  carrying  into  execution  the  law  of 
1806,  as  they  excluded  in  their  teaching  everything  of  a  doctrinal  char- 
acter, even  the  Bible  itself.  In  the  endeavor  to  check  the  anticipated 
advances  of  the  church  the  Groenists,  who  were  in  a  small  minority  in 
the  chambers  of  1857,  when  the  new  educational  law  was  framed, 
attacked  the  principle  of  the  schools,  denouncing  them  as  breeding 
places  of  atheism  and  immorality  and  demanding  in  their  place  denom- 
inational schools  which  should  provide  religious  instruction.  The 
mojority  was  composed  of  Boman  Catholics  who  preferred  to  exclude 
religious  instruction  entirely  from  the  schools  rather  than  it  should 
inculcate  Protestant  ideas,  liberals  who  were  in  favor  of  a  total  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  and  dissenters  of  every  denomination.  The 
important  question  of  denominational  and  nondenominational  schools 
was  fully  discussed  in  tbe  legislature.  The  result  was  that  the  nonde- 
nominational character  of  the  school  system  was  maintained,  but  with 
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modifications  of  its  general  details.  The  retention  of  the  word  "Chris- 
tian'^ education  in  the  law  gave  great  offense  to  many  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  favoring  nondenominational  schools,,  but  the  Boman 
Catholics  especially  insisted  upon  expunging  the  word  "  Christian,"  as 
they  declared  that  practically  it  meant  Protestant,  and  most  of  them 
voted  against  the  law  because  the  word  "Christian"  was  retained. 
The  law,  however,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  and  public  instruction 
in  Holland  remained  nominally  Christian,  but  in  a  sense  so  broad  that 
it  would  have  been  expressed  better  by  the  term  "  moral."  The  law  of 
1857  provided  that  while  public  instruction  should  impart  all  necessary 
secular  knowledge  and  develop  the  understanding  of  the  pupils,  it 
should  at  the  same  time  train  them  to  the  practice  of  every  Christian 
and  social  virtue,  and  also  provided  that  primary  schools  should  be 
conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  communes.  Two  modifications  had 
taken  place  in 'the  Dutch  school  system  from  1806  to  1848,  to  wit,  the 
establishment  of  normal  schools  in  1816  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  private  schools  for  the 
middle  classes,  for  these  were  found  upon  inspection  to  be  inferior  to 
the  public  schools,  which  were  originally  intended  for  the  poor. 

To  enter  the  public  schools  a  certificate  of  poverty  was  demanded, 
which  virtually  excluded  children  of  the  middle  class,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  State  should  provide  for  the  proper  education  of 
middle-class  children  as  well  as  the  poor,  since  the  middle  classes  were 
the  largest  taxpayers  in  support  of  primary  schools.  To  meet  this 
reasonable  demand  two  grades  of  public  schools  were  added  to  the 
school  system — French  intermediate  and  the  classical  schools.  Inter- 
mediate schools  were  therefore  established  in  towns  where,  by  paying  a 
fee  of  from  6  to  10  cents  per  week,  all  classes  of  children  could  obtain 
an  education  at  public  expense.  French  schools  of  a  superior  grade 
were  also  founded,  their  course  including  English  and  French,  other 
modern  languages  being  taught  for  a  higher  tuition.  Above  the  French 
schools  were  placed  Latin  and  classical  institutions.  The  system  of 
primary  instruction  in  Holland  became,  therefore,  gradually  enlarged, 
so  as  to  include  the  higher,  common,  and  classical  institutions. 

The  educational  system  of  Holland  is  very  complicated,  inasmuch  as 
the  various  grades  of  e<lucational  establishments  are  provided  for 
separately,  each  being  partly  supported  by  the  General  Government  or 
provinces,  communes,  or  individual  citizens,  as  the  case  may  be.  Pri- 
mary instruction  includes  home  and  school  education.  The  tuition 
given  to  children,  members  of  not  more  than  three  families,  is  called 
"home  instruction."  All  other  tuition,  including  schools  for  the  poor, 
orphan  asylums,  reformatory  schools,  charitable  institutions,  and  others 
for  the  public  benefit,  is  by  law  designated  as  "  school  instruction." 

Primary  schools,  which  are  maintained  entirely  or  conjointly  by  the 
communes  or  the  State  (Government),  are  considered  public  schools,  and 
all  others  are  private.    The  law  of  August  17, 1878, .provides  that  every 
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subsidy  from  a  public  fund,  be  it  never  so  smally  shall  transfer  a  school 
to  the  domain  of  pablic  schools.  Oonsequeutly  the  private  schools 
mentioned  in  article  3  of  the  law  of  1857,  which,  on  account  of  their 
nondenominational  character,  have  obtained  a  subsidy  f^om  public 
funds,  are  no  longer  classed  as  private  schools.  They  are  grouped  with 
the  public  schools  and  must  submit  to  the  rules  governing  them.  Im 
the  ofBcial  reports  published  in  Holland  these  schools  are  called  <^  sub- 
sidized private  schools,"  in  which  charges  for  tuition  may  be  imposed 
upon  all  children. 

The  question  of  State  subsidies  to  sectarian  private  schools  pro- 
foundly agitated  the  people  of  Holland  for  almost  a  whole  generation; 
it  was  finally  settled  by  the  law  of  December  8, 1889,  which  provided 
that  instead  of  paying  each  community  30  per  cent  of  all  expenseSy 
each  one  should  receive  from  the  State  a  certain  amount,  determined 
by  the  number  of  pupils,  and  this  rule  is  extended  to  private  and  paro- 
chial schools.  The  State  is  responsible  for  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
founding  or  purchasing  school  buildings.  But  while  State  schools  are 
under  State  supervision,  parochial  schools  are  not,  for  there  the  clergy 
is  the  ruling  power.  While  formerly  the  tuition  fees  of  the  State 
schools  were  small,  they  are  now  graded  in  proportion  to  the  State  sub- 
sidy. The  act  of  1889  of  course  reduced  the  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  and  increased  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  private  seminarie& 
A  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  all  children  without  distinction  of 
denominations  are  maintained  in  each  commune.  Neighboring  parishes 
may  conjointly  support  schools,  and  children  from  different  communes 
may  be  admitted  thereto.  Opportunities  are  also  given  to  children  to 
continue  their  education  in  the  so-called  ^'repetition  schools."  It  is  also 
provided  that  children  attending  schools  shall  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion from  special  teachers  at  hours  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  object  of  primary  instruction  in  the  schools  is  to  impart  usefid 
knowledge  and  to  develop  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  child,  as  well 
as  to  train  him  in  all  Christian  and  social  virtues.  School  attendance 
is  not  compulsory,  though  this  question  is  a  constant  theme  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  legislature.  For  neglected  children  there  are  charity 
"particular"  schools,  but  they  may  be  admitted  to  training  institutions 
and  educated  therein. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  inspection  and  management  of 
schools  and  the  due  qualification  of  teachers  are  two  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  system.  Prominent  men,  like  Cuvier  (1811), 
Cousin,  the  great  French  philosopher  and  pedagogue  (1836),  Mr. 
Nichols  (1838),  Dr.  Bache  (1838),  Mr.  Hickson  (1840),  in  their  reports 
on  education  in  Holland  have  dwelt  largely  on  these  points,  and  their 
conclusions  have  had  great  influence  in  producing  the  present  superior 
condition  of  the  Dutch  schools. 

One  unfavorable  feature  of  the  common  schools  in  Holland  is  the 
overcrowding  of  the  classes.  From  40  to  50  children  are  considered 
BD  95 16 
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the  maximam  number  in  a  elass^  but  these  limits,  not  being  specified 
by  law,  are  frequently  overstepped.  In  many  places,  nsnally  in  cities, 
these  conditions  are  so  unfavorable  that  the  Government  schools  are 
not  able  to  meet  their  requirements  when  not  assisted  by  private 
schools. 

The  Government  report  shows  that  lO.dS  per  cent  of  the  children  <^ 
school  ago  (G  to  12)  did  not  receive  instraetion  during  the  year  1889. 
Out  of  10,386  conscripts  91  per  cent  could  read  and  write;  151,  cmt  1.45 
per  cent,  could  only  read,  and  800,  or  7.55  per  cent,  could  neither  read 
nor  write;  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy,  11.06,  being  in  North 
Brabant. 

M.  Cnvier,  in  his  report  on  coeducation  in  Holland,  1811,  says,  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  coeducataon: 

It  being  contrary  to  the  cnstoms  of  onr  conntry,  we  were  rather  shocked  to  find 
that  both  sexes  Trere  admitted  to  the  same  schools.  The  autheritiee,  however, 
assured  us  that  they  noTer  had  cftuse  ia  regret  this  arrangement.  It  is  the  custom 
not  only  in  schools  for  the  poor  but  in  all  burgher  schools,  in  which  parents  pay  quite 
high  tuition  fees  and  have  ample  mc^ns  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools. 

M.  Cousin,  in  his  report  of  1836^  says,  on  the  same  subject: 

One  thing  that  surprised  mo  greatly  about  these  schools  is  that  both  sexes  are 
admitted  not  only  to  the  same  rooms,  bat  are  seated  side  by  side  en  the  benches. 

In  the  Eevne  PMagogique  Beige,  February  15, 1895,  we  read: 

The  greater  number  of  schools  in  the  Netherlands  arc  coeducational.  Coeducation 
of  the  sexes,  which  was  prohibited  in  France  a  century  ago  by  the  immortal  Con- 
dorcet,  is  in  the  Netherlands  an  established  principle  of  pedagogy,  and  successfully 
applied.  Girls  and  boys  of  primary  schools  are  in  general  educated  together  from 
their  sixth  to  their  twelfth  year,  inclusive.  In  the  lower  classes  the  boys  are 
instructed  by  women  teachers.  Compulsory  instruction  has  not  yet  been  settled  by 
law ;  yet  there  are  at  present  very  few  children  not  attending  some  primary  school. 

The  followiog  extracts  from  the  Eevne  P^dagogique  Beige  for  March 
15, 1894,  are  given,  as  they  present  some  interesting  points  of  iufor- 
mation : 

The  school  law,  passed  in  Decemljor,  1888,  substituted  lor  artiele  54  certain  condi- 
tions under  which  free  schools  may  receive  support  from  the  Qovernment,  which  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Instruction  must  comprise:  (a)  reading;  (6)  writing;  (c)  arithmetic;  (d)  ele- 
ments of  the  Dutch  language;  (c)  history  of  the  country;  (/)  geography;  {g)  rudi- 
ments of  natural  sciences;  (ft)  singing;  (t)  elements  of  drawing;  (j)  free  gymnastic 
exercises  and  deportment. 

2.  In  girls'  schools:  (k)  the  useful  branches  of  manual  training,  provided  that  the 
pupils  do  not  receive  satisfactory  instruction  somewhere  else  in  this  branch. 

3.  Instruction  for  girls  must  comprise  at  least  eighteen  hours  per  week,  of  which 
two  are  devoted  to  manual  labor. 

A  time-table  must  be  sent  to  the  inspector  of  the  arrondissement,  one  copy  of 
which  must  be  posted  at  the  school,  in  a  place  where  it  can  be  seen  by  all,  including 
a  table  indicating  holidays  and  vacations. 

4.  The  number  of  teachers  must  be  the  same  as  that  fixed  for  public  schools  by  arti- 
cles 23  and  24  of  the  law.  (a)  The  school  must  be  directed  by  a  teacher  23  years  of 
age  or  over  who  has  the  rank  of  a  head  teacher,  though  the  direction  may  be  intrusted 
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tttDporarily— bat  not  exceeding  six  months— to  a  teacher  below  23  yean  of  age  who 
ia  not  of  the  rank  mentioned,  (i)  The  director  must  be  aided  by  an  aaeiBtant  teacher 
when  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  40;  by  at  least  two  teachers  when  the  number 
reaches  90,  and  for  each  gvoop  of  55  popila  oTsr  $X),  one  additional  teacher. 

lu  order  to  entitle  a  free  school  to  a  State  sahsldy,  it  mast  have,  beginning  with 
January,  1804,  in  addition  to  the  head  teacher,  the  following  corps  of  teachers : 


Pnpils. 

18M. 

1996. 

1897. 

189S. 

Pnpns. 

1834.  '  1895. 

1897. 

1809. 

41  toM 

-i 

310  to  SSI 

3 

4 
5 
9 

4 
5 
6 
7 

5 
6 
7 
8 

s 

SI  to  144... 

Mftt*  419...... ......... 

7 

145  to  190 

430  to  474.... 

8 

200  to  254 

4T5  to  589 

9 

215  to  308 

All  sncb  teachers  must  hold  a  diploma  fhmished  by  the  State  board.  Schools 
that  can  not  reeciTe  State  aid  are  as  foUows :  (a)  Where  the  pupils  above  6  years 
of  age  do  not  exceed  25 ;  (h)  schools  that  reeeire  an  annual  remuneration  of  80 
florins  or  more  per  pupil ;  (c)  schools  that  during  six  months  hare  not  filled  the 
Tacanoy  of  head  teacher  by  a  titulary  of  that  rank  or  where  during  four  months 
the  place  of  an  assistant  teacher  has  been  yacant;  (d)  schools  established  for 
mercantile  purposes. 

A  school  board  desiring  a  subsidy  should  addreas  their  request  to  the  State  depu- 
ties (permanent  corps  of  deputies)  of  the  province  in  which  the  school  is  established. 

Before  the  1st  day  of  May  the  State  deputies  must  decide  whether  the  school  is 
cendocted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law,  and  if  so,  they  determine  the  amount 
of  State  aid  to  be  granted  in  conformity  with  article  45  of  the  law,  and  send  their 
decision  without  delay  to  the  minister,  as  well  as  to  the  inspector  of  primary  instruc- 
tion and  the  school  board.  Within  the  period  of  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  this 
finding  an  appeal  may  bo  made  by  the  provincial  commissioner,  the  inspector,  or  the 
school  board.  A  royal  decree  regulates  the  amount  of  subsidy,  and  the  law  pro- 
Tides  the  means  of  operation. 

The  sobeidy  is  oaleulated  npon  tho  same  basis  as  that  for  public  schools  (see 
regulations  of  article  45) : 
For  director: 

School  of  90  pupils  or  less $100. 50 

Schoolof  91  to  190  pupils 120.60 

School  of  200  to  d09  pupils 160.00 

Schoolof  310 to 419 pupils 201.00 

School  of  420  pupils  or  more 241.00 

For  each  of  the  assistant  teachers,  in  agreement  with  conditions  mentioned  above : 

Schoolof  41  to  90  pupils $60.30 

School  of  91  pupils  and  more 80. 40 

If  these  assistant  teachers  have  reached  their  twenty-third  year  and  have  the  rank 
of  a  head  teacher,  $120.60. 

When  the  staff  of  teachers  exceeds  the  minimum  as  determined  by  article  24  of 
the  law,  the  subvention  is  increased  for  1  teacher  to  $60.30  where  the  school  has  90 
pupils  or  less  and  to  $80.40  in  a  school  with  91  to  309  pupils;  for  2  teachers  or  more 
to  $80.40  per  teacher  where  the  school  has  310  pupils  and  over. 

One  should  by  no  means  overlook  the  fact  that  these  figures  represent  the  amoiint 
of  State  subyention  only,  and  not  the  real  remuneration  of  the  members  of  the 
teaching  force.  The  communal  teachers  hare  a  remuneration  fixed  by  the  commu- 
nity according  to  prescriptions  of  the  law.  The  nonofficial  schools  fix  the  remuner- 
ation of  teachers  as  they  please. 

If  the  school  teaches,  in  addition  to  the  obligatory  branches,  at  least  two  of  the 
following  subjects,  (1)  principles  of  the  French  language;  (2)  principles  of  the 
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German  language;  (3)  principles  of  the  English  language^  or  (4)  principles  of  math- 
ematicSi  the  subsidy  is  increased  to  $80.40  for  1  teacher  where  there  are  90  pupils  or 
less;  to  $100.60  per  teacher,  with  an  allowance  for  two  more  teachers,  if  there  are  90 
to  199  pupils;  and  to  $100.60  per  teacher,  with  an  allowance  for  three  additional 
teachers,  if  the  school  numbers  200  pupils  and  over. 

Instruction  can  not  be  given  in  buildings  or  on  premises  that  have  been  condemned 
by  the  inspector  of  the  medical  service  as  unhealthy  or  too  small  for  accommodating 
aU  the  children.  The  inspector  must  give  his  reftsons  for  disapprobation  in  writing 
and  send  copies  of  the  same  to  the  permanent  corps  of  deputies,  the  communal 
administration,  the  school  inspector,  and  the  school  director.  The  permanent  corps 
of  deputies  directs  the  burgomasters  and  aldermen  of  the  community  where  such 
premises  are  situated  to  publish  the  declaration. 

An  appeal  against  the  inspector's  decision  can  be  made  to  the  permanent  corps  of 
deputies  by  (a)  the  inspector  of  the  school  district;  (6)  the  director  of  the  school; 
(o)  the  proprietor  or  tenant  of  the  premises ;  (d)  the  parents  or  teachers  of  the  pupils. 

The  appeal  must  be  made  within  thirty  days.  A  final  appeal  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Crown  against  the  decision  of  the  corps  of  deputies.  During  the  i>eriod  of 
appeal  and  until  the  final  decision  the  instruction  may  be  continued  on  the  premises, 
unless  the  inspector  of  the  sanitary  service  has  ordered  it  closed  for  reasons  set  forth 
in  a  written  report;  but  instruction  maybe  recommenced  if  the  inspector  of  the 
sanitary  service  declares  in  writing  that  the  premises  have  been  sufficiently  im- 
proved and  the  number  of  pupils  properly  limited. 

The  above  shows  that  the  law  has  laid  down  precise  instructions 
concerning  subsidies  to  free  schools,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  sustaining  institutions  that  may  be  undesirable  for  any  reason. 
A  school  must  be  a  good  school  in  every  respect  to  entitle  it  to  State 
aid.  Communal  schools  receive  State  subsidies  rated  according  to  the 
number  of  pupils  and  teachers  and  in  agreement  to  the  scale  given 
above,  besides  25  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  of  establishment, 
building,  or  grounds,  in  as  far  as  those  expenditures  are  not  incumbent 
upon  some  other  party.  The  rooms  of  these  schools  may  be  put,  by 
the  communal  authority,  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  wish  to  give 
religioud  instruction  after  class  hours.  Free  schools  receiving  subsidies 
may  introduce  religious  instruction  or  not;  the  State  does  not  interfere 
in  this  matter.  The  Netherlands  adopted  the  principle  of  religious 
neutrality  in  the  public  schools  by  the  law  of  1806,  the  constitution  of 
1846,  and  the  laws  of  1857  and  1878. 

At  a  recent  date  the  Government  proposed  to  the  Chambers  to  sub- 
sidize <<  middle  schools  for  girls.^  This  project  created  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  ^^feministes,"  to  which  the  ministry  has  been  constrained  to 
defer,  for  it  now  seems  certain  that  Minister  van  Houten  will  abandon 
the  idea.  The  "feministes"  make  it  their  aim  to  suppress  the  special 
schools  for  girls.  They  demand  that  all  middle  schools  shall  be  made 
coeducational,  and  that  the  Government  shall  only  grant  subsidies  to 
institutions  for  both  sexes.  M.  van  Houten  is  personally  in  favor  of 
this  theory,  as  his  former  writings  prove,  but  the  Boman  Oatholics  are 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes. 

Young  girls  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  higher  education 
attend  the  courses  of  the  <<  gymnasia."    There  are  in  Holland  about 
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20  of  these  '<  gymnasia,"  of  which  4  are  nonsabsidized.  These  all  belong 
to  the  commnnes,  which  decide  whether  a  gymnasiam  shall  be  coeduca- 
tional or  reserved  exclusively  for  young  men;  but  in  1894  the  Boman 
Catholic  provinces  of  Maestricht  and  Breda  refused  to  open  their  gym- 
nasia to  young  girls.  In  the  Protestant  provinces  it  is  different;  in 
Botterdam,  for  example^  there  are  at  present  13,  and  in  Amsterdam  26 
young  women  attending  the  courses  of  such  coeducational  institutions. 
In  every  instance  the  boys  show  the  greatest  deference  for  their  girl 
fellow-students.  Nothing  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  coeducation  has 
been  noticed  in  these  schools. 

There  are  four  universities  in  the  Netherlands  which  admit  women 
to  their  courses.  Between  1880--81  and  1893-94  the  celebrated  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht  admitted  118  women  students.  This  year  55  young 
ladies  were  matriculated;  at  Groningen  13,  Utrecht  16,  Leiden  11,  and 
at  the  communal  university  of  Amsterdam  15.  Of  these  young  women, 
11  study  medicine,  19  philosophy  and  letters,  12  natural  sciences,  and 
13  elective  branches. 

Holland  has  but  4  women  doctors.  The  first.  Mile.  Aletta  Jacobs, 
who  has  a  diploma  ftom  Groningen  University,  established  herself  in 
Amsterdam  on  September  15,  1879,  after  having  completed  a  most 
brilliant  course  of  studies,  where  she  was  authorized  by  Minister  Thor- 
becke  to  practice  medicine.  Mile.  Jacobs  has  had  the  courage  to  defend 
and  propagate  in  Holland  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  and  though  ridi- 
culed and  upbraided  at  the  outset,  she  has  finally  succeeded  in  incul- 
cating her  ideas  into  the  minds  of  many  eminent  persons  of  the  country. 
The  Maltfausian  Society  of  Holland,  which  is  constantly  increasing  in 
adherents,  numbers  among  its  honorary  members  M.  S.  Yan  Houten, 
the  prime  minister,  and  has  for  its  president  M.  B.  H.  Heldt,  member 
of  the  States-General.  There  are  also  in  its  rankstother  men,  distin- 
guished alike  for  their  learning  and  x)rominence.  Mile.  Jacobs  has 
become  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Amsterdam,  M.  G.  Y. 
Gerittson,  who  is  famous  as  a  financier,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
foremost  orators  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General. 

Another  woman  physician,  Mnie.  Du  Saar,  has  made  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  an  oculist.  Mme.  Tusschenbroek  was  many  years  assistant  to 
M.  Mendes,  of  Lyons,  who  is  the  first  gynecologist  of  Amsterdam  and 
stands  high  in  that  branch  of  his  profession.  The  fourth  woman  doctor 
is  Mme.  Johanna  0.  Spruyt. 

A  large  number  of  young  girls  practice  pharmacy,  which  profession 
seems  appropriate  to  their  sex.  There  are  in  the  Netherlands  727  so- 
called  ''aides"  (assistants),  of  whom  414  are  men  and  313  women.  But, 
although  the  Hollandish  universities  have  distributed  15  apothecary 
diplomas  to  young  girls  there  is  not  one  woman  who  conducts  a  private 
pharmacy,  though  it  is  said  one  will  shortly  be  opened  in  Utrecht,  con- 
ducted by  Mme.  Th.  Olivier. 

There  are  seven  women  possessing  apothecary's  diplomas  who  prac- 
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tice  their  profession,  among  whom  are  Mme.  Alice  Oratterink,  who  is 
chief  pharmacist  of  the  Coolsingel  Hospital,  in  Botterdam ;  and  another 
is  pharmacist  at  the  Hospital  Wilhelmina,  of  Jtmsterdam.  Since  1880, 
a  lady  pharmacist,  Mile.  Charlotte  Jacobs,  who  is  a  sister  of  Dr.  Geritt- 
son,  n^e  Aletta  Jacobs,  has  established  herself  in  Batavia,  where  she 
owns  a  pharmacy  and  coudacts  it  with  the  assistance  of  her  hnsband. 

There  are  also  in  Holland  several  women  dentists  and  first-class 
nnrses,  who  were  trained  in  the  special  schools  of  Oroix-Konge,  in  La 
Haye,  or  Groix-Blanche,  of  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ipsen,  in  Yor  Ungdom,  says : 

The  energy  Trlth  which  the  education  of  the  higher  grades  is  pursued  in  Holland 
in  the  variooB  hranches,  and  the  consequent  abnormal  Increase  in  the  learned  profes- 
siona  has  led  to  aerious  results.  Nervonaness,  which  formerly  was  exceptional,  has 
found  a  productive  soil  in  the  Netherlands,  and  facts  show  that  knowledge  in  many 
instances  has  been  bought  too  dearly.  Even  the  phlegmatic  character  of  the  Hol- 
landers can  not  withstand  the  pressure,  and  a  reaction  has  already  supervened,  whose 
influence,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  felt  when  a  normal  equilibrium  has  been  regained. 

SUPEBINTENBENGE  OF  PBIMABY  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  supervision  of  schools,  under  the  supreme  control  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  is  in  charge  of  inspectors,  district  school  super- 
intendents, and  superintendenta  of  arroudissements, 

A  provincial  board  is  composed  of  1  inspector  and  1  school  superin- 
tendent of  each  district  in  the  respective  provinces.  The  provincial 
boards  of  primary  instruction  meet  three  times  a  year,  receive  the 
reports  of  all  the  inspectors,  consider  the  interests  of  primary  educa- 
tion, and  make  an  annual  statement  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who 
has  the  authority  to  convoke  at  the  capital  an  assembly  of  delegates 
from  provincial  boards,  in  order  to  discuss  topics  of  general  educational 
iu  teres  t 

The  local  supervision  of  schools  rests  upon  the  burgomaster  and  the 
aldermen. 

Inspectors. — There  are  3  inspectors,  whose  jurisdiction  embraces  from 
3  to  4  provinces  each;  25  district  school  superintendents,  1  for  each  dis- 
trict; and  1  school  sux>eriutendent  for  each  of  the  94  arroudissements. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  security,  the  councilors  of  a  community  may  also 
appoint  commissions  to  inspect  all  schools  at  least  twice  a  year  and 
ascertain  if  the  law  governing  elementary  instruction  has  been  carried 
out. 

Communities  that  may  unite  to  establish  and  support  schools  can 
have  a  commission  in  common,  composed  of  their  burgomaster  and 
aldermen,  and,  according  to  the  amendments  of  the  law  of  1878,  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  though  formerly  the  law  demanded 
3,000.  For  communities  exceeding  this  number  a  special  commission 
had  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  councils. 

Inspectors  are  nominated,  susx>ended,  or  discharged  by  the  King. 
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They  receive  in  addition  to  tlieir  annual  salary  an  allowance  for  travel- 
ing and  incidental  exx)ense3  while  performing  their  official  duties. 

According  to  article  77  of  the  law,  insxiectors  must  visit  the  schools 
and  communicate,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  with  the  district  and 
arrondissement  school  superintendents  and  the  local  commissions  and 
tM>uncils  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  the  improvement  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  They  must  consult  the  minister  «€  the  interior  on  offi- 
cial business  and  submit  to  him  annually  a  general  report  on  the 
condition  of  schools,  and  such  report  must  be  based  upon  written 
reports  of  the  local  boards  and  upon  personal  and  private  notes. 

Once  a  year  the  inspectors  are  to  be  convened  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  to  deliberate  upon  questions  of  public  education  under  his 
direction. 

District  school  sux>erintendents  are  nominated  by  the  King  for  life, 
and  may  be  suspended,  discharged,  or  pensioned,  where  the  necessity 
arises,  by  his  authority  also.  They  are  sworn  in  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  and  are  obliged  to  reside  in  a  locality  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
may  hold  another  ofBce. 

They  Bhall  visit  institations  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  their  respectivo  dis- 
tricts, attend  meetings  of  the  district  school  snperintendents  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  school  matters,  and  rex>ort  annnaUy  before  the  Ist  of  May  to  the  inspector 
of  their  district,  and  send  a  copy  of  snch  report  to  the  States-General. 

Arrondissement  school  superintendents  are  nominated  by  the  King 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  but  are  eligible  for  renomination.  They  are 
sworn  in  before  the  royal  commissioner  of  the  province,  and  can  at  any 
time  be  discharged  by  the  King.  These  superintendents  must  reside 
within  the  borders  of  their  jurisdiction,  unless  they  receive  a  special 
permit  from  the  minister  to  live  elsewhere. 

They  shaU  keep  a  record  of  all  public  and  public-private  [semipnblio]  schools  in 
their  arrondissements  and  of  such  teachers  employed  a«  are  classed  under  article  8 
of  the  law.  They  shall  have  knowledge  of  the  school  books  used  in  each  school,  pay 
stated  visits  to  all  normal  schools  and  normal  institutions,  report  to  the  district 
school  superintendent  on  all  school  affairs,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  school 
commissioners. 

The  King,  as  the  highest  authority,  is  the  final  arbitrator  on  all 
questions  arising  in  school  matters  concerning  the  teachers.  He 
extends  privileges  to  teachers  and  grants  subsidies  to  the  communes 
for  school  purposes  and  fixes  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  etc. 
The  minister  of  the  interior  acts  as  adviser  and  counselor  to  the  King 
in  all  these  affairs. 

The  parish  council  of  Hilversum,  in  establishing  new  regulations  for 
the  appointment  of  school  committees,  have  recently  decreed  that  two 
women  shall  be  included  in  each  committee.  The  minister  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  legality  of  this  action  replied  'Hhat  the 
law  does  not  prevent  women  from  occupying  a  place  on  school  commit- 
tees.*' The  decision  was  received  with  applause  by  the  friends  of 
education. 
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Under  the  law  of  the  Netherlands  the  term  "lager  onderwijs" (pri- 
mary instruction)  does  not  apply  to — 

(a)  Instractors  of  special  branches,  as  singing,  needlework  for  girls, 
drawing,  principles  of  agriculture,  gymnastics,  or  fancywork. 

(b)  Schools  in  which  such  branches  are  exclusively  taught. 

(o)  Schools  in  which  children  over  6  years  of  age  are  not  admitted 
and  where  only  pre|9aratory  lessons  are  given.  Thus  nursery  or  infant 
schools  do  not  come  under  the  provision  of  the  law,  because  only  pre- 
paratory instruction  is  imparted  to  children  under  6  years  of  age. 
These  schools,  however,  are  supported  both  by  public  and  private  funds. 

(d)  Military  instructors. 

(e)  Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiots,  or  for  those  defective 
in  speech. 

Number  and  hinds  of  primary  achooU  in  the  11  provinces. 


Tear. 

PnbUo. 

Sabtidised 

private 

■ohools.  a 

Kousubei- 

dised 
denomina- 
tional 
■cbools. 

Total. 

1893-M 

8«022 
2,052 
2.9M 

34 

57 
61 

61,817 
1.206 
1.183 

4,878 
4.216 
4.190 

1889>00 

1888-89  -•-... 

Differenco  in  five  years ......................  x 

+  76  1             —  27 

+  134 

+  188 

a  "Bysondere  soholen  "  have  been  placed  with  private  schools  as  being  the  nearest  term  with  which 
to  designate  these  schools. 

6  The  nonsubsidized  private  schools,  1,317,  include :  (1)  Charity  and  orphan  schools :  56  Protestant,  16 
Homan  Catholic,  and  3  Jewish  schools.  (2)  Corporate  schools:  238  schools  for  Christian  national 
education  (Reformed  Church),  234  Protestant  schools  of  other  denominations.  (3)  Private  oraelaot 
schools :  175  Protestant,  45  Roman  Catholic,  7  J  ewish,  and  26  schools  of  other  denominations  not 
specified. 

There  were  18  communes  in  North  Brabant,  Gelderlaiid,  Limburg,  and 
Utrecht  which  in  1889  had  no  public  schools,  and  12  of  these  communes 
belonged  to  the  latter  province. 

Nuvery  or  infant  aohooU. 


Year. 


Public 
infant 
schools. 


1893-04 135  ! 

1889-90 129  i 

1888-89 131  I 

Difference  in  five  years ^4  I 


Private 
infant 
schools. 


870 
840 
841 


+  29 
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At  the  close  of  1889  519  communes  had  1  each  of  these  schools,  and 
138  other  communes  had  evening  schools,  distributed  as  follows: 


ProTince. 

Number  of  commmies 
with- 

Proyioce. 

Kumber  of  communes 
with- 

Eveniag 
schools. 

Eepotitlon 
schools. 

EveDing 
schools. 

BepetltioM 
schools. 

Sorth  Brfthant 

41 
12 
18 
11 
28 
12 
7 

70 
95 
ftO 
75 
64 
27 
28 

OrerUssel 

4 
8 
1 
8 

2t 

e«]derliuid  

Grooiuigeii 

M 

Annfti  TTnllfknd 

Drenthe 

24 

Horth  HolUnd 

Limborg 

2 

SCealand 

Total 

Utrecht 

138 

51t 

Friealimd 

The  following  table  presents  a  record  of  the  population  of  Holland 
(census  of  January  i,  1894,  and  January  1, 1890),  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  and  of  those  not  receiving  primary  instruction 
during  the  year,  compared  with  the  record  of  January  1, 1889: 


January  1— 

Difference 
in  five 
years. 

1804. 

1800. 

1889. 

Fopnlation: 

2.841.484 
2. 391, 427 

2,228,487 
2,282,928 

2,232,183 
2,273,749 

+109,301 
+117,878 

Women » 

Total 

4,731.911 

4,511,415 

4, 606, 982 

+225,979 

Children  oyer  8  and  under  12  years  of  age : 

Boys --.- 

815,609 
311,602 

801,671 
298,545 

301,997 
299.059 

+  18,611 
+  12,648 

Girls 

Total 

827,  HI 

600.116 

601,050 

+  28,065 

Not  receiving  primary  instruction- 
Boys 

28,983 
83.675 

29, 101 
36,188 

81,985 
39.388 

-    4,952 
5  711 

Girls 

Total 

80.658 

65,289 

71, 321 

-  10,888 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  number  of  children  over  6  and 
under  12  in  1889  was  increased  by  26,055  in  1894,  or  4.31  per  cent;  the 
number  of  those  who  did  not  receive  primary  instruction  was  decreased 
by  10,663  or  14.97  per  cent. 

Out  of  the  total  population  on  January  1, 1889,  of  4,505,932  inhab- 
itants, there  were  601,056  children,  301,997  boys  and  299,059  girls  of 
school  age.  Of  these,  31,935  boys  and  39,386  girls,  making  a  total  of 
71,321,  or  11.87  i>er  cent,  did  not  receive  instruction  in  public  or  private 
schools.  In  1893-94  this  number  was  60,658,  or  9.67  per  cent  of  all  the 
children  of  school  age,  627,111.  Consequently  967  children  (including 
the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  children  of  strangers,  and  those  whose  par- 
ents could  not  provide  proper  clothing)  in  each  10,000  from  0  to  12 
years  of  age  were  not  enrolled  in  public  or  private  schools. 

<  Aocording  to  the  latest  statistics,  189^94,  there  are  now  111  eyening  and  543 
repetition  schools  in  operation  in  Holland. 
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Pupils  belonging  to  dag  schools. 


January  1— 


1889^90. 


Difference 
in  five 
year*. 


Public  schools : 

Boys 

Girls 

Sabsidized  private  schools: 

JJovs 

Girls 

Nonsnbaiclized  private  schools : 

BoySw 

GlrU 

Total: 

Boys 

Girls 


262, 222 
211, 720 

952 

92,741 
115, 442 

3r>5, 406 
328, 123 


251,114 
203, 812 

1.116 
2,133 

82,215 
102,  588 

334, 445 
308, 533 


248,476  ' 
202,607  I 

1,127 
.    2,20» 

80. 851 
100,389 

330, 454 
305,205 


4-13,746 
+  9,12J 

—  fi84 

—  1,257 

+11,890 
+15, 058 

+24,962 
+  22,9I8f 


Day  pupils   also  attending  evening    schools  were  distributed   as 
follows: 


Public  schools: 

Boys 

Girls....: 

Subsidized  privato  echoola: 

Boys 

Girls 

Konsnbsidized  privato  schools: 

Boys 

Girls 

Total: 

Bovs 

Girls 


January  1— 

Difference 
in  five 
years. 

1889-90. 

188ft-89. 

9,540 
8.310 

10,133 
7,637 

10.170 
8,151 

-    63a 

+    159 

27 
5 

135 
9 

122 
15 

-  95 

—  10 

3.910 
1,949 

4,771 
2,892 

5,228 
2,030 

—1, 318 
—    681 

13, 477 
10,264 

15, 039 
10, 333 

15,520 
.     10, 790 

—2,043 
—    532 

In  1893-94  there  has  been  a  general  decrease  from  1888-89  in  all 
departments  except  in  the  girls'  department  in  public  schools. 

The  number  of  day  pupils  instructed  gratuitously  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


January  1— 

Difference  in 

1893-94. 

1880-00.         1         18€8-89. 

five  years. 

Boys.     Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls.     Boys,  j  Girla. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Public  schools 

127,729  jl04,949 

2          100 

23,547  I  33,028 

138,575 

115 

21, 076 

112,920  [135,444  1 113, 012 

623           128           628 

31, 599     21, 473     30, 467 

-7, 715 
—    126 
+2.074 

-  8,063 

-  611^ 
+  2,581 

Subsidized  private  schools 

Nonsubsidlzcd  private  schools 

Total 

151,278  j  138, 080 

157,760   t^fi  14^  !iR7  «4-i  iiAi  107 

-5.767 

—  6, 021 

1  •    '         '      ' 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  number  of  children  instructed  gratu- 
itously in  1893  decreased  by  11,783  from  the  number  instructed  five 
years  previously,  while  in  1888  there  was  an  increase  of  4,366  over 
1887-88. 

Pupils  attending  evening  sthoois  exclusively. 


January  1— 

Difference  in 

1893-94. 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 

five  years. 

Boys.  1  Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.     Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Public  schools 

1,605          383 
15    

1,354  1        757 

1,889 

24 

1.402 

467 

""m 

2, 131          671 

22    

1,372  1        563 

-526 

—  7 

—  18 

288 

Subsidised  private  schools 

Konsubsidizod  private  schools 

"'+i»i 

Total 

2.974  j    1,140 

3.315 

929 

3,525  1     1,234 

—661 

-  ■  94 
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The  above  figures  indicate  a  slight  decrease  in  the  attendance  at  the 
evening  schools,  except  in  the  nonsubsidized  private  schools  for  girls. 

PapiU  attending  ** repetition"  {continuation)  Bchoola, 


January  1- 


1883.04. 


18a9.«0. 


DiflSbroxioe 
In  fire 
years. 


Public  aehodfl: 

BOVB , 

Giria 

Sabsidized  private  schoola: 

Boya 

Girls 

Konsubsiiised  private  sebools : 

Boys 

Girls 

Total: 

Boys 

Girls 


13,390 
3,402 

256 

78 

1,610 
631 

15.265 
4,201 


13,100 
2,850 

312 
95 

1.163 

1,021 

14,674 
8,066 


12,633 
2,552 

300 
84 

1,122 


14, 055 
3.522 


+  766 

+  940 

—  44 

—  6 

+  488 

—  255 

+1.210 

+  670 


The  number  of  those  attending  repetition  schools  in  1893  increased 
principally  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  nonsubsidized  private 
institutions  for  boys,  while  a  small  decrease  is  noticed  in  the  subsidized 
private  schools  and  a  somewhat  larger  decrease  in  the  nonsubsidized 
private  schools  for  girls. 

By  adding  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6  to  12)  for  1893, 
given  in  the  table  on  page  489,  to  the  number  of  children  attending 
repetition  schools  (over  12  years  of  age)  we  obtain  a  total  of  646,577 
chUdren,  and  for  1889  a  total  of  618,633  children. 

The  teaehers  employed  in  the  foregoing  schools  numbered  16,953  in 
1893,  and  15,192  in  1889.  The  avemge  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was  43 
and  45,  respectively.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  May  1  is 
taken  as  the  average  for  the  scholastic  year. 

The  employment  at  labor  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  was  pro- 
hibited in  1889.  School  attendance  is  encouraged  by  means  of  prizes, 
school  entertainments,  and  rewards,  and  distribution  of  savings-bank 
books,  principally  in  269  communes.  A  sum  of  about  $15,968  waB 
spent  in  this  manner  in  1893. 

The  attendance  at  repetition  schools  is  not  compulsory,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  gratuitously.    The  expenses  are  borne  by  the  communes. 

Infant  echooU. 


Pnblic: 

BoTs  under  6  years  of  age.., 

Boys  over  6  years  of  age 

Girls  under  6  years  of  age. 
Girls  over  6  years  of  age 


Toital  enrollment. 


Private : 

Boys  nndor  6  years  of  age. . 
Boys  over  6  vears  of  age. .. 
Girls  under  6  years  of  age. 
Girls  over  6  years  of  age. ... 


Total  enrollment. 
Geaeral  total 


January  1— 


1893-04. 


..!_ 


1888-90. 


11,005 
1,476 

10,  415 
1,377 


24,273 


34, 700 
4,855 

36,911 
6.041 


82,  516 


106, 789 


10,256 
1,642 
9,000 
1,500 


23,198 


34,162 
4,417 

36, 080 
5,604 


80.353 


103, 551 


1888-80. 


0,857 
1.799 
9,455 
1,675 


22,786 


32,944 
3,699 

36, 062 
5,088 


77, 703 


100,570 


Difference 
in  five 
years. 


+  1,148 
—  323 
+     060 


-H,765 
+  1,156 
+  849 
+     B58 


h6.210 
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The  public  infant  schools  are  intended  for  x>oor  children  from  3  to  6 
years  of  age.  Leyden  has,  for  instance,  three  schools  of  this  kind;  in 
each  of  them  there  are  from  300  to  400  children.  Infant  schools  have 
been  in  operation  ever  since  1806,  when  a  regulation  of  the  law  govern- 
ing public  instruction  enjoined  upon  the  inspectors  <'to  make  endeavors 
for  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  infant  schools."  These 
institutions  prospered,  especially  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  of 
Public  Good,  which  from  the  year  1823  founded  a  considerable  number. 
The  infant  schools  patronized  by  this  society  were  neutral  in  regard  to 
religion.  The  various  denominational  communes  created  on  their  part 
the  <^  saUes  d'asiles,"  having  a  sectarian  basis.  Other  communes  opened 
public  infant  schools.  The  law  of  1878  on  primary  instruction  did  not 
include  these  institutions  in  the  number  of  schools.  They  are,  however, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  article  5  (relating  to  hygienic  conditions 
and  cleanliness  of  schoolhouses)  and  to  article  72  (relating  to  the  super- 
intendence exercised  by  the  municipalities  and  inspectors). 

Teachers  of  iufant  schools  are  not  required  to  hold  a  certificate  of 
capacity,  and  the  State  has  not  done  anything  in  behalf  of  their  pro- 
fessional training.  The  Froebel  method  has  been  introduced  into  many 
of  these  schools. 

Instruction  was  also  extended  to  those  detained  in  the  various  penal 
institutions,  which  include  3  reformatory  schools,  31  penitentiaries,  and 
45  houses  of  detention.  Children  under  16  years  of  age  are  placed  if 
necessary  in  one  of  the  three  State  reformatories. 

Persons  detained  who  received  instruction  or  were  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or 

old  age. 


Not  admitted. 

Admitted 

to  in- 
struction. 

On  account 
of  sick- 
ness, etc. 

Were  suffi- 
ciently 
instructed. 

Total 
detained. 

In  reformatory  eatabliabments : 

1893-94 

• 

632 
658 

142 
463 

3,192 
3,160 

395 
353 

632 

1889-90 

658 

In  special  iienitentiariea : 

1893-94 

135 
264 

9,202 
9,128 

5.543 
0,375 

44 

60 

1,085 
661 

409 
142 

321 

1889-90 

787 

In  ordinary  penitentiaries : 

1893-94 

18,479 
12,849 

6.847 
6,870 

1889-90 

In  houses  of  detention : 

1893-94 

1889-90 

Total: 

1893-94 

14,880 
15,767 
14,891 

1,538 

763 

1,126 

4,861 
4,634 
3.996 

20,779 
SI,  164 

1889-90 

1888-89 

20,013 

Difference  in  Are  years 

-11 

+412 

+365 

+766 

The  statistics  show  that  in  1893-94  of  20,779  detained  1,638,  or  7.4 
per  cent,  were  well  instructed  j  14,880,  or  71.6  per  cent,  were  not 
admitted;  4,361,  or  20.98  per  cent,  attended  the  lessons. 

Of  the  4,361  admitted  to  instruction,  69.8  per  cent    acquired  a 
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knowledge  of  the  primary  branches  before  their  dismissal  from  penal 
punishment,  25.2  per  cent  were  found  deficient,  and  5  per  cent  were 
unable  to  read  or  write. 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  appears  that  kindergarten  and  primary 
instruction  was  imparted  to  the  following  number  of  children  and 
persons : 

In  infant  Bchools : 

189S-94 106,789 

1889-90 103,661 

1888-89 100,679 

In  primary  schoola  (age  6-12) : 

1893-94 566,463 

1889-90 : 634,827 

1888-89 629,736 

In  all  penal  institutions : 

1893-94 4,361 

1889-90 4,634 

1888-89 3,996 

The  school  regulations  require  that — 

Primary  schools  shall  be  open  without  intermission  the  whole  year,  except  holidays. 
During  class  hours  the  master  shall  be  present  from  the  opening  of  school  to  closing; 
he  must  not  engage  in  anything  not  connected  with  teaching,  nor  absent  himself 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  The  master  must  not  permit  pupils  to  leave 
the  school  unnecessarily,  but  require  attention  and  good  behavior  both  In  the  class 
room  and  on  the  playgrounds.  Pupils  must  be  enrolled,  as  far  as  possible,  for  fixed 
terms.  Instruction  in  the  different  branches  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  conveyed 
to  the  pupils  by  means  of  the  blackboard.  An  examination  shall  be  held  once  a 
year  at  each  school.  Qualified  pupils  shall  then  be  promoted  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grades,  and,  if  circumstances  permit,  rewards  shall  be  given  for  diligence 
and  merit.  A  deserving  pupil,  when  leaving  school  after  completion  of  the  course 
of  study,  shall  be  presented  with  a  certificate  of  honor. 

A  code  of  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up  for  each  school,  and  this, whether  written 
or  printed,  shall  be  displayed  on  a  board,  hung  up  in  the  class  room,  and  from  time 
to  time  be  read  and  explained  by  the  master. 

Teachers. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1867  there  were  two 
classes  of  assistant  teachers,  but  under  subsequent  regulations  there 
are  only  head  masters  and  teachers.  Pupil  teachers  are  not  included 
in  the  law. 

Only  persons  of  good  morals  who  possess  the  qualifications  required 
by  law  are  admitted  Us  teachers.  Foreign  teachers  must  obtain  a 
special  permit  from  the  King.  These  rules  do  not  apply  to  those  who 
teach  children  of  private  families  exclusively  nor  to  persons  whg  vol- 
untarily offer  their  services  and  receive  no  remuneration  therefor. 

Teachers  are  not  allowed  under  the  law  to  pursue  any  profession  out- 
side of  their  school  duties,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  hold  any  office  or 
allow  members  of  their  family  to  engage  in  any  professional  pursuit 
at  their  residences.  The  King,  however,  can  suspend  this  regulation 
in  special  cases. 

Besides  the  two  classes  of  teachers  mentioned,  there  are  pupil  teachers 
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or  aspirants,  i.  e.,  yoang  papils  who  are  otherwise  qualified,  bat  have 
not  reached  the  requisite  age,  or  those  students  in  normal  schools  who 
are  teaching  in  a  primary  school  .connected  therewith.  Persons 
teaching  modern  languages,  drawing,  gynmaatics,  etc.,  are  considered 
"special  teachers*" 

Women  are  largely  employed  as  teachers,  not  only  in  coeducational 
schools  but  also  in  the  classes  of  younger  boys.  It  rarely  happens, 
however,  that  women  teachers  are  advanced  to  the  highest  classes. 
The  positions  in  the  higher  grade  girls'  schools  are  ^remunerative  and 
much  sought  after,  and  daughters  of  rich  and  distinguished  fia^milies, 
who  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  earn  a  living  or  make  teaching  their 
profession,  often  fill  such  places. 

AppointTnents. — Head  masters  or  mistresses  of  communal  scho(ds  are 
appointed  by  the  councils  of  the  communes,  who  select  their  names 
from  a  list  of  candidates  (not  less  than  6)  who  have  passed  the  pre- 
scribed competitive  examination.  The  head  master  and  regular  teach- 
ers are  appointed  by  communal  councils  from  lists  of  at  least  3  candi- 
dates who  have  been  proposed  by  the  aldermen  in  concurrence  with 
the  local  school  superintendent.  Competitive  examinations  are  not 
required  for  these  appointments. 

The  councils  are  empowered  to  discharge  teachers  from  schools  either 
by  allowing  them  to  resign,  0£  by  request  of  a  district  school  inspector,  or 
burgomaster  and  aldermen.  In  such  cases  the  phrase  "not  honorably'' 
may  be  added  to  the  paper  of  dismissal. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  position  as  teacher  it  is  requisite  that  candidates 
shall  x)reseut  to  the  authorities  in  charge  of  appointments  certificates 
of  qualification  and  moral  conduct  furnished  by  the  burgomaster  of  the 
commune  in  which  the  applicant  lived  during  the  last  two  years,  or  by 
the  commissioner  of  the  province. 

The  only  approach  to  tbe  monitorial  system  in  the  schools  of  Holland 
is  where  young  people  of  either  sex,  who  have  written  authority  from 
the  school  superintendent  of  the  arrondissements,  are  admitted  to 
schools  as  pupil  teachers,  under  the  following  conditions:  (a)  They 
must  be  over  15  years  of  age  and  under  20  j  (ft)  they  must  work  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  competent  teacher;  and,  (c)  having  per- 
formed thesfe  duties  for  a  period  of  three  months,  a  pupil  teacher  must 
produce  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  head  master  of  the  school  to  which 
he  or  she  belonged,  stating  that  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory. 

The  following  corps  of  teachers  was  engaged  in  1893  in  4,373  primary 
schools,  and  in  1889  in  4,215  schools :  ^ 


1803-d4.     I    1889-00. 

I 


HomI  masters i  3,836 

Head  ralstreAaea 515 

Male  teachers 8, 400 

Female  teachers I  4,193 


3,879 

498 

7,571 

3,444 


Total 16,953 

Papll  teachers 2,807 


15, 192 
2,332 
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These  teachers  were  employed  in  the  different  classes  of  primary 
schools  as  fol  lows : 


1803-94. 

188»-90. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

TnhXic  sclioolfl  proper : 

Hedd  tAaohcn  ........■••• .......... 

2,92i? 
6,855 

17 
39 

891 
2,015 

76 
2,863 

18 
41 

421 
1,480 

a.  004 
9,018 

85 
80 

1,312 
3,504 

2.855 
5,799 

32 

51 

792 
1,721 

75 
2,202 

24 
57 

309 

1,185 

2,900 
8,001 

M 

Teachora 

Prirate  aubsidized  schools: 

Head  teachers 

Teachers ...-  -- , --t.^^, -,.,,,. 

108 

Private  nonsubsidised  schools : 

Heail  teachera - 

1.101 
2,906 

Teachers ............••.•••.......••■ 

Total 

12,245 

4.708 

a  16, 953 

11,250 

3,942 

15,192 

public  infant  schools : 

Teachers              .................... 

2 

261 

263 

590 

a 

198 

201 

Asbistants   

574 

Total 

6853 

775 

Private  infant  schools: 

Teachers 

13 


1,092 

1,105 
1,325 

20 

1,060 

1,080 
1,380 

Aff  istants. ........... •••••r........ 

Total 

1 

0  2,430 

2,460 

Prison-school  teachors 

(152 

55 

a  Increase  in  four  years,  1,761. 
5  Increase  in  four  years,  78. 


e  Decrease  in  four  years,  39. 
d  Decrease  in  four  ycara,  3. 


Examinations  of  primary  teachers,  both  pablic  and  private,  are 
ordered  by  the  State  on  subjects  from  a  to  i,  or  a  to  A;,  in  article  2  of 
the  law.  Certificates  of  efficiency  are :  (a)  Those  entitling  to  give  home 
or  school  instruction  in  subjects  of  article  2,  under  a  to  i  or  1c;  (b) 
those  conferring  the  rank  of  head  master,  and  entitling  the  person 
certified  to  give  home  or  school  instruction  in  subjects  of  article  2, 
under  a  to  t  or  Ic,  and  subjects  mentioned  under  o,  p,  q;  (c)  those 
entitling  the  teacher  to  give  home  and  school  instruction  in  enumerated 
subjects. 

Candidates  who  are  18  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  to  these  exam- 
inations, and  must  notify  the  local  school  superintendent  in  due  time 
and  submit  certificates  of  age  and  moral  character.  Such  candidates 
may  be  examined  either  in  the  province  in  which  they  reside  or  in 
which  they  desii'e  to  be  appointed.  The  first  examination  in  the  year 
is  held  on  April  1 ;  the  second  in  October. 

Of  these  candidates,  390  male  and  455  female  passed  their  final 
examinations  at  the  end  of  th«  year  1893-94,  and  received  certificates, 
besides  166  persons,  78  male  and  88  female,  in  subject  j,  and  80  female 
in  subject  Jc.  For  1889  there  was  a  total  of  1,137  candidates  receiving 
teachers*  certificates. 

Salaries  of  teachers.— E3iCh  teacher  receives  a  fixed  annual  salary, 
which  in  no  instance  shall  be  less  than  $281  for  the  head  master  of  a 
school,  and  not  less  than  $241  for  those  holding  a  diploma  as  head 
master,  and  not  less  than  $161  for  regular  teachers.  The  head  master 
of  a  school  is  entitled  to  free  residence  and  a  garden,  if  possible,  or  an 
allowance  for  house  rent. 
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In  1893  the  salaries  of  head  masters  ranged  from  $281  to  $1,086.  Of 
these,  2,171  received  from  $281  to  $441,  and  830  ranged  from  $442  to 
$1,045.  The  highest  salaries  were  paid  to  three  head  teachers,  who 
received  fron?  $1,046  to  $1,086.  The  salaries  of  regular  teachers  ranged 
from  $161  to  $643. 

Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  one  teachers  were  paid  salaries  from 
$161  to  $241;  79  teachers  were  paid  from  $603  to  $640,  and  the  remain- 
der, numbering  5,838,  each  received  from  $242  to  $602. 

The  funds  for  salaries  in  1893-94  were  derived  from  the  following 
sources : 


188a-04. 


188(MN). 


A.  From  the  Govemment: 

For  primary-Bchool  teaoben 

For  teachers  of  normal  nohooU  and  practice  schoola 
For  teachers  of  normal  courses 

Totol 

B.  From  the  communes : 

For  head  masters 

For  teachers 

For  special  remuDerations 

Total 

C.  From  school  fees 

General  total 

General  total  in  188S-89 

Increase  in  five  years 


$4,516 
71,678 
141.004 


217, 198 


1, 206, 468 

2,600.001 

11,632 


3, 817, 101 


770 


4,035,069 
3  604,449 


430,620 


14,581 

78,887 

166,870 


249,339 


1.156,982 

2,228,777 

6,461 


3,391,220 


840 


3,641,390 


Pensions  of  teachers. — Under  the  provision  of  article  38  of  the  law  all 
teachers  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65  years,  and  those  who  are 
mentally  or  physically  disabled,  after  ten  years'  service,  are  entitled'to 
pensions.  Head  masters  who  are  suspended  by  reason  of  schools  hav- 
ing been  discontinued  receive  half  pay  for  a  term  of  five  years  if  within 
this  period  they  do  not  obtain  other  employment  the  remuneration  for 
which  is  equal  to  their  previous  salary  as  a  teacher.  These  pensions 
are  paid  quarterly,  and  they  amount  to  one-sixtieth  of  the  annual  sal- 
ary for  each  year  of  service,  but  must  never  exceed  two- thirds  of  the 
former  salary. 

In  1893  pensions  were  granted  to  27  teachers,  male  and  female,  and 
to  41  head  masters;  in  1889  to  13  teachers  and  to  45  head  masters. 
These  pensions  ranged  from  980  to  $523  for  each  head  master,  and  from 
$40  to  $321  for  regular  teachers.  The  total  sum  expended  for  pensions 
of  public  primary-school  teachers  amounted  in  1893  to  $138,280  and 
in  1889  to  $114,507. 

In  conformity  with  article  41  of  the  law  of  August  17,  1878,  all 
teachers  contributed  2  per  cent  of  their  annual  salaries  to  the  pension 
fund,  which  amounted  in  1893  to  $75,943  and  in  1889  to  $68,103.  The 
pension  system  relieves  those  teachers  who  have  served  faithfully  as 
such  from  actual  care  and  anxiety  as  to  provision  for  old  age. 
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The  moral  training  of  the  young  ia  regulated  by  articles  22  and  33  of 
the  law : 

School  education  shall  conduce  to  the  intellectual  deyelopment  of  the  young,  who 
shall  be  trained  in  the  Christian  and  social  Yirtues  by  means  of  instruction  in  aU 
appropriate  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  lessons  of  religion  are  intrusted  entirely  to  the  minister  and 
special  teachers  of  theology.  Regular  teachers  must  refrain  from 
teaching^  doing,  or  permitting  anything  at  variance  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  religious  convictions  of  other  sects.  A  teacher  guilty  of 
offense  in  this  respect  may  be  suspended  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 
year^  but  in  case  of  repetition  of  the  offense  he  may  be  suspended  for 
an  indefinite  x>eriod  from  the  duties  of  a  public-school  teacher.  The 
introduction  of  religious  instruction  into  common  schools  is  no  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  the  law.  This  feature  has  been  adopted  from 
practical  considerations  on  account  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
parents  who  can  not  obtain  religious  instruction  for  their  children  in 
other  suitable  places,  but  precautions  are  taken  so  that  religious  teach- 
ing shall  not  interfere  with  other  lessons.  The  school  simply  is  an 
agent  between  parents  who  desire  their  children  to  be  initiated  into 
religion  and  their  respective  religious  teachers. 

Savings  banks, — Endeavor  has  been  made  by  the  school  authorities 
to  develop  thrift  in  children  by  introducing  the  savings-bank  system 
after  the  English  model.  In  each  class  room  there  is  kept  a  receptacle 
in  shape  of  a  flat  wooden  box,  with  numbered  compartments  arranged 
BO  as  to  receive  temporarily  the  small  earnings  of  the  children.  Once 
a  week  the  contents  are  counted  and  deposited  in  a  bank. 

School  fees. — The  local  authorities  were  allowed,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1857,  to  make  primary  instruction  gratuitous  in  the  com- 
munes under  their  jurisdiction.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
and  sixty- two,  or  36  per  cent  of  406,329  children  enrolled  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  in  1857  received  gratuitous  instruction ;  and  in  1876 
50  x>6r  cent,  or,  including  all  children  under  some  public  instruction,  58 
per  cent. 

The  estimate  of  December  31,  1889,  showed  that  in  166  communes 
no  fees  were  charged  for  children  attending  public  primary  schools. 

Such  communes  numbered  in — 


164  1884 182 

1887 164  I  1883 196 

1886 179  I  1882 217 

1885 175 

In  a  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Amsterdam  in  1889  we 
find  the  following  information : 

The  public  primary  schools  of  this  city  are  divided  into  four  classes. 

The  ^rst  class,  of  which  there  are  51  at  this  time,  are  free  schools. 

In  the  second-class  schools,  of  which  there  are  also  a  goodly  number,  the  school 
money  charged  is  for  1  child  15  cents,  Dutch  currency,  or  6  cents  American  money, 
per  week ;  for  2  children  of  the  same  family,  12^  cent«  each,  and  for  3  children  only 
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10  cents  each  per  week ;  ia  the  third  class  the  charge  for  1  child  is  20  florins,  or  alrant 
$8  per  anunni;  and  for  2  or  more  children  of  the  same  family  16  florins,  or  abont  $6*40, 
each ;  in  the  fourth  class  the  charge  for  each  child  is  70  florins  ($28)  per  annnm,  and 
for  2  children  or  more  of  same  family  60  florins,  or  $24,  each. 

'  School  buildings. — The  repairs  and  erectioa  of  school  premises  are 
regulated  by  articles  4,  5,  and  50  of  the  law  of  August  17, 1878,  and  the 
buflding  and  furnishing  of  the  same  by  the  royal  decrees  of  May  4^ 
1883,  and  August  30, 1884. 

Schoolhouses  in  Holland  are  of  diverse  styles  and  have  been  con- 
structed as  necessity  demanded  j  but  on  the  whole  the  Dutch  have  not 
displayed  much  taste  in  the  architecture  of  public  school  buildings, 
says  Mr.  Ipsen  in  Vor  TJngdom.  The  usual  plan  of  country  school- 
houses  in  the  Province  of  Utrecht  in  1844  consisted  of  rooms  about  52 
by  26  feet,  bisected  by  glass  partitions,  and  were  intended  for  about  150 
children. 

Some  of  these  buildings  much  resemble  the  very  old  English  school- 
houses;  at  The  Hague,  e.  g.,  are  seen  square  buildings  without  parti- 
tions, where  the  chief  difference  consists  in  the  position  of  the  seats 
for  classes,  and  not  in  the  room  itself,  the  pupils  being  placed  back 
to  back  instead  of  face  to  face. 

Another  plan  of  a  school  building  at  Amsterdam  for  500  children 
shows  only  one  row  of  desks,  and  the  great  length  of  the  room  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width  is  a  serious  defect.  Both  these  styles,  as  far  as 
new  buildings  are  concerned,  may  be  considered  out  of  date.  All  new 
schoolhouses  are  excellent,  and  provided  with  modern  improvements, 
A  burgher  school  in  Leyden,  erected  in  1890-91,  will  serve  as  an 
example.  It  has  excellent  ventilation,  and  the  class  rooms  have 
high  ceilings  and  good  light.  In  order  to  procure  the  best  light  possi- 
ble windows  have  been  cut  in  the  partition  walls  of  the  class  rooms  at 
such  a  height  as  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  seeing  each  other.  The 
halls  of  this  school  arc  unusually  broad  and  paved  with  small  grooved 
tiles. 

Mr.  Ipsen,  in  Vor  Ungdom,  says: 

In  Dutch  schools  a  Danish  eye  soon  detects  the  ahsence  of  taste  for  embellishment 
and  comfort  which  would  be  very  inexpensive  in  many  cases.  Even  in  handsome 
new  buildings  there  is  a  certain  bare  look,  though  everything  is  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean. 

Article  6  of  the  law  of  August  17, 1878,  prescribes  that  the  area  of 
each  schoolroom  be  at  least  0.8  square  meter  for  each  pupil,  with  a 
space  of  at  least  3.6  cubic  meters  per  pupil  j  the  height  of  the  room 
being  4.5.  The  doors  of  the  schoolroom  must  not  be  in  direct  contact 
with  the  air  outside.  The  halls  and  vestibules  are  lighted  sufficiently 
and  must  be  at  least  2  meters  wide  and  not  lower  than  2J  meters  high. 
The  outside  walls  of  a  school  building  shall  have  at  least  0.23  meter 
thickness. 

On  the  establishing  of  a  new  school,  the  communal  council  must 
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obserTe  the  following  regulations  of  article  13  of  the  royal  decree  of 
May  4, 1883,  in  regard  to  school  furnitnre : 

Each  80I100I  bench  shall  accommodate  two  childreiiy  and  have  a  support  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  back.  The  tables  shall  be  constructed  with  receptacles  in  which 
the  girls  may  keep  their  needlework. 

The  modem  equipments  of  schools  in  Holland  are  very  handsome, 
without  any  display  of  extravagance.  The  benches  and  t^ables  are 
made  to  accommodate  4  children,  2  in  front  and  2  in  the  rear,  the  tables 
being  provided  with  a  space  under  the  lid  for  school  necessaries.  There 
are  appropriate  benches  in  every  room  for  scholars  of  different  sizes, 
and  children  when  entering  a  new  class  are  first  measured  and  then 
seated  at  the  suitable  tables.  In  infant  and  primary  schools  each  class 
has  its  counting  frame,  and  every  slate  is  fitted  with  one  of  these  useful 
devices.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  numbers 
and  the  principles  of  arithmetic  by  means  of  practical  and  intelligent 
methods.    Blackboards  are  in  general  use. 

School  hygiene, — Hygienic  conditions  of  school  buildings  are  regu- 
lated by  articles  4, 5,  and  50  of  the  law,  and  the  royal  decree  of  August 
29, 1884.  Buildings  condemned  by  the  supervising  health  inspectors 
must  remain  closed  for  school  purposes  until  the  necessary  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  Persons  transgressing  against  the  law  will  be 
fined  from  $10  to  $20,  and  for  repeated  offenses  from  $20  to  $40  and 
imprisoned  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  eight  days  or  more  than  one 
year.  Schoolrooms  must  always  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order;  and 
to  that  end  they  must  always  be  aired  during  the  recesses.  Teachers 
are  required  to  see  that  pux)ils  are  at  all  times  cleanly,  and  at  the  same 
time  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  regard  to  their  health.  To  this  end 
baths  have  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  schools. 

School  libraries.— ^The  arrondissement  libraries  increased  irom  04  in 
1889  to  101  in  1893.  The  volumes  were  increased,  during  the  same 
period,  from  30,558  to  36,132.  The  names  of  6,461  readers  were  regis- 
tered for  1893.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  teachers' 
meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  in  the  above-mentioned  arron- 
dissements,  at  which  an  average  number  of  3,525  public  and  285 
private  teachers  were  present. 

Expenditures  by  the  General  Government  for  primary  inairuotion. 


VoT  inapection 

Training  of  teacbers : 

State  normal  schoolfl < 

Subaidiea  to  normal  schools • 

State  normal  courses V  *  * ; " 

Contribntiona  toward  normal  courses  and  to  head  teachers  of  schools 
for  the  training  of  male  and  female  teachers 

Total 


1803-M. 


$50,241 


139,866 
88,258 
160, 308 

16,622 


355,  054 


1889-90. 


161.  «r7 


166.084 

19, 722 
185,660 


361, 466 
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Expenditures  by  the  General  Oovemment  for  primary  instruction — Continued. 


1893-M. 


1889-80. 


Arrondissement  librariee  and  extra  allowance  to  teaoben , 

State  primary  achools 

Snb ven tlon a  to  communes  for  pensions 

Indemnifications  by  the  Government  (see  art.  45  of  the  law)  and  additional 

snm  for  insufficient  contribntipn  in  preceding  year 

Contributions  to  communes  according  to  articled 

Traveling  expenses  to  commissions  in  charge  of  teachers*  examinations.. 

Pensions  to  teaoiiers 

Half  pay  to  teachers  without  positions  (art.  89) 

Half  pay  to  school  inspectors  (art.  92) 

Subsidies  to  pension  funds  of  officials  employed  in  the  school  superinten- 

dencv 

Coutri Dutions  to  private  schools 


$3,146 

6,747 

29,266 

1,856,072 

123,572 

81, 121 

138,280 

902 


336.554 


Aggregate . 


2,438,955 
1,868.676 


Increase  in  four  years. 


570, 279 


13. 7» 

8.290 

29,206 

1,201,407 

66.584 

31,206 

U4,4S7 

177 

928 


1,868,676 


Income  of  the  Government  for  primary  education. 


1893-94. 

1889-4K). 

School  ftM^n  of  practice  schools  connected  with  normal  schools ...-r 

71,512 
12.258 

36,834 

Contributions  of  teachers  toward  the  pension  fund 

Salance  covered  back  into  treasury  from  former  year 

Kxftmination  fees  f  artt  65  of  the  law) t, ■.... ,..,.t^^^. 

Total 

164,744 
110, 144 

110, 144 

TncnMUM^  in  four  veu*M           .   ...   ......            .   .. 

54,600 

RECAPITULATION. 


Total  income  fW>m  enumerated  sources 

Total  expenditures 

Excess  of  exi>enditures  over  income  of  schools  paid  ftrom  the  tnaaury 
of  the  General  Oovcmment 

Increase  in  four  years 


$164, 744 
2,438,955 


2,274,211 
1, 758, 532 


515, 679 


$110, 144 
1,868.676 


1,758,532 


Expenditures  of  communes  for  primary  instruction. 


1893-94. 


1889-90. 


Teachers' salaries 

Allowance  for  residences  and  rent  of  school  premises., 

New  schools 

Maintenance  of  school  buildings 

Fumitnro  and  material . 


Heating  and  lighting  of  schools  . 

Local  commissions 

Costs  of  competitive  examinations  of  head  teachers. 

Pensions  for  teachers  (1858) 

Subsidies  to  private  schools 

Training  of  teachers 

Payments  to  other  communes 

Howards  for  faithful  school  attendance 

Miscelluieons  expenditures 


$3,817,102 
66,068 
622,785 
207,823 
297,534 
194,654 
7,277 
4,426 


15,552 
64,326 
24,530 
]5.9«8 
61,190 


Total. 


5, 889, 186 
4, 598, 279 


Increase  in  four  years. 


790,867 


$8,891,224 

55,806 

865,474 

180,908 

247,784 

170. 515 

7,240 

6,412 

50 

28,107 

71,028 

24.300 

14.754 

41.070 


4.008.279 
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1888-M. 


1888-90. 


School  fees 

GhoTemment  Biibsidies  toward  penslona 

IndenmifloAtloiui  by  the  QeneMd  OoTemmeiit  in  oonformlty  with  Article 
45of  thelftw 

GoTemment  contribntloni  (see  art.  49) 

Contrilrationa  from  other  oommanea 

Baiaing  ot  apeoial  fanda  (thia  inoludea  a  loan  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  $8,667) 

Total 

Increaae  in  four  yeara 

RBCAPITULATION. 

Total  inoomefrom  enamerated  aonroea , 

Total  expendltnrea 

EzcoM  of  expenditures  over  income  of  aohools  paid  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  commnneB 

Increaae  in  four  yeara 


$638,801 
29. »» 

1,284,560 
123,672 
24,606 

15,411 


$553,386 
29,265 

1,166,162 
66,624 
24,294 

16,715 


2,  111, 116 
1,866,345 


1, 856, 346 


266,770 


$2,  llX  116 
6, 889. 136 


3, 278, 021 
2,742,934 


636,087 


$1, 866, 346 
4,698,279 


2,742,934 


The  following  table  gives  a  review  of  the  actual  expenditures  of  the 
General  Oovernment  and  the  communes  together  for  primary  instruc- 
tion for  the  years  1878  to  1893,  inclusive.  The  income  is  for  school 
fees,  etc. : 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Expendi- 
tures. 


13,347,908 
3,480.013 
8, 886, 816 
4, 645, 314 
5,782,785 
6, 602, 282 
5, 961, 522 
5,085,133 
6, 209, 401 


Income. 


$601,674 
609,875 
623,307 
645.339 
643,939 
661,678 
693.259 
620,060 
631,691 


Year. 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1880 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Total 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$6, 240, 801 
6, 257, 927 
6. 166, 009 
6,225,007 
6, 061, 788 
6,506,124 
6, 319, 181 


83, 778, 051 


Income. 


$644,868 
654,876 
664,646 
693,661 
721,029 
737.143 
766,060 


9, 913, 178 


The  subsidies  received  by  the  communes  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment have  been  deducted  from  the  communal  expenditures  and  income, 
otherwise  these  sums  would  have  been  counted  twice. 

The  difference  between  expenditures  for  primary  instruction  and 
income  from  the  same,  1878-1893,  amounting  to  $73,864,873,  was  paid 
out  of  the  General  Government  and  communal  treasuries. 

A  new  regulation  came  into  operation  in  the  ITetherland  Indies  on 
November  1, 1894,  for  the  primary  schools  of  Europeans  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  population  that  has  been  assimilated  with  the  Europeans. 
For  the  Island  of  Java  there  has  been  established  a  public  school  in 
every  group  that  has  not  less  than  20  European  pupils,  and  for  the 
neighboring  islands  1  school  in  each  community  containing  15  European 
pupils.  These  schools  are  also  accessible  to  the  native  children  who 
are  assimilated  with  Europeans,  provided  they  have  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  Dutch  language.    These  schools  include  the  children  of  the 
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black  soldiers  who  are  of  African  deseent  and  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. Snch  schools  are  partly  coeducational,  though  there  are  special 
schools  for  girls.  The  scheme  of  instruction  embraces  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  the  Dutch  language,  history  of  Holland 
and  the  Hfetherland  Indies,  geography,  elements  of  natural  sciences, 
singing,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  in  the  special  schools  for  girls,  needle- 
work. The  supervision  of  primary  instruction  is  intrusted  to  a  directs, 
assisted  by  several  inspectors  and  a  local  commission.  For  inspection 
the  Ketherland  Indies  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  first  com- 
prising a  part  of  Java  (Bantam,  Batavia,  Ghoribon,  etc.),  Sumatra,  and 
West  Borneo;  the  second,  the  rest  of  Java  (Tegal,  Pekalonga,  Sama- 
rang,  Japaia,  etc.)  and  South  Borneo;  the  third,  the  Inland  of  Celebes, 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  small  islands.  Beside  these  there  are  a  number 
of  private  schools  that  are  entitled  to  a  subsidy  from  the  Governnient, 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  (KWEEKSCHOLEN). 

Normal  schools  are  provided  for  by  article  39,  section  1,  of  the  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  royal  decree  of  May  28,  1879. 

In  the  official  reports  on  education  in  Holland  we  And  the  normal 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  head  teach- 
ers, although  properly  classified  under  secondary  instruction,  included 
under  the  heading  of  primary  instruction. 

A  large  number  of  normal  institutions  are  maintained  and  provided 
for  by  the  State,  which  are  designated  as  training  schools  and  city 
normal  courses. 

The  State  grants  a  subsidy  to  all  normal  schools  that  are  founded  by 
the  communes  J  they  must,  however,  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  institutions.  A  practice  school  (leerschool)  is  connected  with 
each  normal  school,  in  which  the.  students  practice  teaching. 

The  directors  and  teachers  of  normal  schools  are  appointed  by  the 
King,  and  snch  schools  have  a  four-years  course  with  four  classes.  In 
each  class  there  are  about  20  students. 

In  normal  schools  for  young  men,  which  are  day  schools,  students 
may  live  at  the  homes  of  private  families  in  the  vicinity,  while  normal 
institutes  for  young  women  are  generally  boarding  schools,  in  all  of 
which  the  scholastic  year  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  September, 
Holidays  of  eight  days  at  Easter  and  ten  at  Christmas  are  given,  as 
well  as  a  six- weeks  vacation  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

Candidates  desiring  admission  to  a  normal  school  must  pass  an  exami- 
nation before  the  director  and  teachers  in  accordance  with  a  x)rogramme 
arranged  by  them  and  approved  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  This 
programme  is  published  every  January  in  the  Kederlandsch  Staats- 
courant.  Candidates  obtaining  the  highest  marks  are  admitted.  They 
must  have  attended  ordinary  elementary  schools  and  preparatory  classes 
for  normal  courses  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  regular  course 
of  a  normal  institute.    Teachers  must  require  all  students  to  attend 
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religious  instruction,  which  is  given  at  stated  hours,  and  also  their 
churches.    Books  and  school  material  are  furnished  free  of  cost. 

The  programme  of  every  normal  school  includes:  (1)  Eeading;  (2) 
writing^  (3)  arithmetic;  (4)  composition;  (5)  the  Dutch  language;  (6) 
general  and  natural  history;  (7)  geography;  (8)  natural  sciences;  (9) 
singing;  (10)  violin  and  piano;  (11)  principles  of  the  French,  German, 
and  English  languages;  (12)  mathematics;  (13)  pencil  drawing;  (14) 
gymnastics;  (15)  agriculture;  (16)  theory  of  teaching  and  pedagogy. 

The  minister  of  the  interior  can  temporarily  dispense  with  subjects 
11  to  15. 

I.  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOB  TBACHEBS  (MEN).      (BIJKSKWEEK- 
SCHOLEN  VOOB  ONDBBWIJZEBS.) 

On  September  1, 18d3,  there  were  468  students  enrolled  in  6  train- 
ing schools  maintained  by  the  Government.  Of  130  students  in  the 
higher  dass,  78  obtained  diplomas  at  the  final  examinations  held  in 
1894.  The  practice  schools  which  are  connected  with  the  training 
schools  numbered  1,661  students.  These  practice  schools  are  regular 
primary  schools  supported  by  the  State  (Government),  and  they  employ 
about  58  teachers.  Sixty-nine  teachers  were  employed  in  the  normid 
schools,  besides  8  gymnastic  teachers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  students,  pupils,  and 
teachers  in  the  above-mentioned  schools,  18d3-94 : 


'a  Hertogenbosch . 

If^mc'Keii 

Haarlem 

Middolbnrg 

Berenter 

Groningcn 

Maastricht 


Total. 


Normal  schools. 


Studento.     Teachers. 


84 


468 


11 


Practice  schools. 


Pupils.       Teachers. 


240 
*230" 


300 


1,661 


8 
10 
10 
!• 
13 


68 


The  above  table  does  not  include  the  gymnastic  teachers.  Eighty-one 
persons  made  application  for  admission  to  the  new  normal  school  in 
Nijmegen  for  the  course  beginning  in  January,  1894.  Sixty-five  stu- 
dents attended  the  courses  of  gymnastics  for  teachers  of  gymnastics 
at  Haarlem,  Deventer,  Groningen,  and  Maastricht. 

The  programme  of  the  Stat-e  normal  schools  includes:  (1)  The  Hol- 
landish  language,  reading,  grammar,  orthography,  and  literature;  (2) 
writing;  (3)  natural  and  general  history  5  (4)'mathematical,  physical,  and 
economical  geography  and  drawing  of  charts;  (5)  arithmetic;  (6)  com- 
position; (7)  natural  sciences  (history,  physics,  and  chemistry);  (8) 
singing  and  harmony;  (9)  pedagogics  (education  and  instruction);  (10) 
drawing;  (11)  mathematics  (algebra  and  geometry);  (12)  modern  lan- 
guages; (13)  horticulture  and  agriculture;  (14)  anatomy;  (15)  p)iysiol- 
ogy  and  hygiene,  and  (16)  gymnastics. 
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Expenditures  far  State  normal  Bohoola  and  practice  achooU. 


18Q8-M. 


1889-M. 


Teftohers' aalAries 

For  BindentB 

Material 

Total 

Decrease  in  foar  yean 


$71,877 
60.996 
16,988 


$78,887 
67.941 
19.256 


139,861 
156,083 


166,083 


16,232 


n.  NOBMAL    OOUESES    SUSTAINED    BY  THE    STATE   (BIJESNOBMAAIi- 

LESSEN). 

At  the  close  of  1893  there  were  43  State  normal  courses  in  operation 
of  Glass  A  and  53  of  Glass  B.  These  courses  extend  over  four  years 
and  include  four  progressive  classes. 

The  programme  of  normal  course  B  includes  the  Dutch  language, 
reading  and  writing,  national  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
natural  history,  singing,  pedagogy,  and  useful  handiwork  for  girls, 
besides  manual  training  for  boys.  The  programme  of  normal  course  A  ^ 
includes  the  same  subjects  and  in  addition  thereto  general  history, 
pencil  drawing,  mathematics,  gymnastics,  and  one  of  the  modem 
languages. 

Gandidates  who  have  successfully  completed  the  course  of  primary 
instruction  are  admitted  to  the  preparatory  class  up  to  14  years  of 
age;  those  over  14  can  enter  the  normal  course. 

A  director  is  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  institutions,  which  are  con- 
nected with  practice  schools.  The  scholastic  year  commences  April  1, 
and  closes  March  31,  the  holidays  and  vacations  during  the  year  not 
exceeding  six  weeks  in  all.  The  annual  school  programme  is  arranged 
each  January  at  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  and  the  director. 

Three  thousand  and  twenty-seven  students,  1,480  male  and  1,647 
female,  attended  these  courses  in  1893-94.  Several  city  normal  courses 
had  been  ^suspended  in  1889  on  account  of  a  decrease  in  attendance; 
2,698  students,  1,481  male  and  1,217  female. 

III.  TRAINING   SOHOOLS   FOB    TEACHERS    SUPPOBTED   BY    COMMUNES 
(GEMEENTELIJKE  KWEEKSOHOLEN). 

There  are  three  institutions  of  this  kind: 

(1)  The  training  school  in  Amsterdam  is  coeducational,  and  has  two 
parallel  divisions.  Division  1  is  for  the  training  of  those  who  aspire 
to  the  rank  of  a  teacher;  division  2  is  for  teachers  aspiring  to  the  rank 
of  head  teacher,  or  for  persons  who  study  special  branches.  All  stu- 
dents of  the  highest  grade  (class  4)  took  part  in  the  final  examination. 
The  course  of  division  1  embraces  four  years  and  is  attended  by  pupils 
from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  the  first  two  years  being  devoted  to  theo- 
retical instruction;  the  last  two  to  theoretical  and  practical  training. 
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Practical  training  is  acquired  in  the  practice  school  of  the  normal 
school^  or  in  public  or  private  schools  of  Amsterdam,  this  conforming 
to  regulations  of  article  S  of  the  law.  Instruction  and  school  material 
are  provided  free  of  cost.  Male  students  who  distinguish  themselves 
can  obtain  a  scholarship  of  $30  per  annum.  There  were  25  students, 
12  men  and  13  women,  who  passed  successful  examinations,  besides  2 
women  who  were  not  admitted  the  year  before. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  four  students  attended  the  school  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  and  12  additional  students  entered  during  the  run 
of  the  year.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  normal  and  practice  school, 
inclusive,  was  about  25.  In  1889  there  were  133  students  in  attend- 
ance. These  schools  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  super- 
intendent and  local  commission  of  primary  instruction. 

(2)  The  training  school  for  teachers  {coeducational)  in  Leyden. — At  the 
end  of  the  year  1893-94  this  school  numbered  28  head  teachers,  8 
female  head  teachers,  54  male  and  32  female  teachers,  9  female  teachers 
with  certificates  conforming  to  article  56a,  89  normal  pupils,  31  aspirant 
normal  pupils,  and  20  other  students  who  studied  special  branches. 
Students  under  15  are  not  admitted,  and  aspirants  for  the  lowest  grade 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  13  years.  None  can  enter  without  a  pre- 
liminary examination.  The  course  is  completed  in  six  years.  I^eda- 
gogics  and  violin  or  piano  instruction  belong  to  the  course  of  study. 

Twenty-two  normal  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  final  examination 
coming  under  article  56a  of  the  law  on  primary  instruction,  and  18 
passed  successfully;  and  11  out  of  13  passed  at  a  later  examination. 
Eleven  teachers,  10  male  and  1  female,  olitained  the  diploma  coming 
under  article  56b  of  the  law ;  3  men  and  1  woman  in  the  French  lan- 
guage; 1  woman  in  German;  4  women  in  English.  There  were  about 
25  teachers  employed.  A  practice  school  is  connected  with  the  training 
school. 

(3)  Training  school  for  female  teachers  in  Groningen, — This  was 
founded  by  the  Society  of  Public  Good  (1816),  and  has  since  1882  been 
supported  by  the  commune.  The  school  opens  May  1,  and  closes  April 
30  each  year.  The  burgomaster  and  aldermen  are  the  superintendents ; 
a  special  commission  of  supervision  is  appointed  by  the  local  council, 
by  whom  are  also  appointed  the  directress  and  the  other  teachers. 
The  annual  fee  amounts  to  $20  each.  Students  from  other  communes 
are  accommodated  by  private  families  at  a  cost  of  $160  per  annum  for 
board  and  room. 

The  course  for  1893  opened  on  May  1  with  54  students  and  about  17 
teachers,  including  7  teachers  in  the  primary  department  of  the  insti- 
tution. Five  of  these  students  who  attended  the  fourth  class  (highest) 
passed  a  successful  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  obtained 
teachers'  certificates.  These  three  schools  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  total  of  $15,692,  or,  respectively,  $9,648,  $2,122,  $3,922. 
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lY.  PBIYATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS  ANB  COUBSES  FOB  HEK  AND  WOMEN 
!       (INBICHTINGEN    VAN    BIJZONDBBEN    AABD,    TBB     OPI^EIDINa    VAN 
ONDEEWIJZEBS  AND   ONDEEWIJZEBESSEN). 

The  following  private  normal  schools,  out  of  a  total  of  57  in  the  conn- 
try,  received  subsidies  from  the  Government  in  1893: 

TraiDing  school  for  female  teachers  in  Amhem $4,215 

Christian  normal  school  for  female  teachers  in  Zetten 2, 295 

Christian  normal schoolin  Nijmegen 2,170 

Groen  van  Prinsterer  school  in  Doetinchem 1,897 

Christian  normal  schoolin  ThoHajgue 2,283 

Normal  training  school  of  the  Beformed  Church  for  male  and  female  teach- 
ers in  Amsterdam 2,872 

Training  school  for  female  teachers  in  Haarlem 3,522 

Boman  Catholic  training  school  in  Eijsden 1,938 

Boman  Catholic  training  school  in  Echt 1,873 

Total 22,565 

The  following  numbers  of  students  were  enrolled  in  the  above-men- 
tioned normal  schools:  714  males  and  1,151  females;  of  these,  67  and 
120,  respectively,  obtained  teachers'  certificates. 

The  normal  courses,  89  in  number,  had  an  attendance  of  689  male 
students  and  896  female  students;  266  i>ersons  took  private  lessons 
from  95  of  the  principals  of  normal  schools,  137  men  and  129  women. 

Beview  of  State  normal  courses,  training  schools  supported  by  communes,  and  of  privtUe 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  showing  on  Deoemher  SI,  189S,  an  enrollment  of 
4,946  studenU. 


2,098  male  students. 

2,848  female  students. 

isn. 

^ 

Difference 

in 
four  years. 

1888. 

1888. 

Difference 

in 
four  years. 

State  normal  oonrsea : 

Students                    .•..<■.....•....... 

1,277 
171 

107 
10 

714 
67 

1.27» 
813 

145 
87 

382 
72 

—  2 
-142 

-88 

—  18 

-^332 

—  5 

1.328 
181 

871 
41 

1,151 
138 

1,011 
8tS 

278 
85 

488 
84 

-T-31S 
24 

Dinlomas  obtained 

ITormal  courses  supported  by  communes : 
Stndouts 

Dixtlomas  obtained 

Private  insUtntions: 

Students 

+668 
+  41 

Diplomas  obtained 

Bevietc  of  the  number  of  normal  schools  and  institutions,  and  nu 
at  beginning  of  the  school  year  189S-94, 

mber  of  pupils  enrolled, 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

State  training  aehools  ..•.>...••••• ..«•■•••..•..........• .................. 

7 
96 

3 

67 
88 
96 
26 

46B 

State  normal  courses « 

8,027 
448 

OOmmiinal    tr&ininff   SCbOOlS-  .  ,^t  --  r-r-rr ttmm1-r-,,r...*,^w,r-t,r,..T,.,..       . 

Private  normal  schools - 

1,865 
1,585 

Head  teachers  giving  private  instruction. - 

Ceuncs for  bead  teachers ......--  - 

891 

TotaU893-»4 

373 
189 

8,648 
4,556 

Total  1889-90 
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Tlie  number  of  head  teachers  giving  private  instruction  to  aspirant 
teachers  was  not  given  in  the  annual  report  for  18S0-W,  nor  the  num- 
ber of  private  normal  courses. 


y.  COURSES  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  HEAD  TEACHERS. 

In  1803  there  was  a  total  of  26  institutions  of  this  kind  in  25  cities 
(2  ill  Leeuwarden).  The  enrollment  was  671  male  and  223  female 
students,  or  a  total  of  894^  175  students,  143  male  and  32  female, 
obtained  the  diploma  of  head  teacher. 

In  1889  there  were  only  22  of  these  institutions,  with  786  students  in 
attendance. 

Expenditures  for  the  training  of  teachera^ 


1893-M. 


1880-90. 


State  normal  schools 

State  normal  courses 

State  subventions  to  normal  Institutions 
Expenditures  by  communes 

Total 

Decrease  in  four  years 


$139, 866 

160,  308 

54,881 

61,827 


419, 382 
432,  491 


13,109 


$156, 085 

185,660 

19,722 

71,024 

432, 491 


Three  hundred  and  fifty-ftve  thousand  and  fifty-five  dollars  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  1893  and  $361,467  for  1889  were  provided  for  by 
the  General  Government,  while  $64,327  for  1893  and  $71,024  for  1889 
were  paid  out  of  the  communal  treasury. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  (MIDDELBAAR  ONDERWIJS). 

There  were  in  1890  two  inspectors  of  secondary  instruction:  Dr. 
W.  B.  J.  van  Eyk,  The  Hague  (1886),  for  the  provinces  of  North  Brabant, 
Gelderland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Overijssel,  and  Limburg;  Dr.  A.  T.  van 
Aken,  The  Hague  (1883),  for  South  Holland,  IS^orth  Holland,  Friesland, 
Groningen,  and  Drenthe;  F.  B.  Lohnis  (1892)  having  charge  of  the 
agricultural  schools. 

Secondary  instruction  is  based  upon  the  law  of  May  2, 1863,  amended 
by  the  laws  of  June  28, 1876,  and  April  25, 1879. 

Until  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1857  the  burgher  schools,  which 
corresponded  to  German  "Realschulen,''  had  been  classed  as  primary 
only.  It  was  then  found  necessary  to  establish  intermediate  schools, 
which  are  a  grade  between  primary  and  higher  schools.  The  law  of 
1863  classed  the  burgher  schools,  higher  burgher  schools,  agricultural 
schools,  polytechnical  schools,  and  all  industrial  schools  under  second- 
ary instruction. 

Schools  of  secondary  instruction  are  either  public  or  private,  the 
public  being  those  established  and  maintained  by  communes,  provinces, 
and  the  State,  separately  or  conjointly,  and  all  others  are  private.    Pri- 
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vate  secondary  or  middle  schools  may,  however,  receive  sabsidies  firom 
communes,  provinces,  or  the  State. 

Secondary  tuition  given  to  children  of  not  more  than  three  families  is 
considered  home  instruction.  Secondary  instruction  is  gratuitous,  but 
the  highest  fee  in  communal  schools  is  $5  per  annum,  and  in  higher 
burgher  schools,  supported  by  the  State,  it  is  $25  per  annum. 

Officials  having  charge  of  secondary  instruction. — The  minister  of  the 
interior  is  the  supreme  authority,  and  invests  the  local  commissions, 
who  are  elected  by  the  local  council,  with  the  supervision  of  the  various 
institutions.  In  1893  there  were  8  commissions,  consisting  of  07  mem- 
bers, in  charge  of  examining  such  persons  as  .desired  to  obtain  a 
diploma  of  secondary  teacher.  Each  commission  has  a  president. 
The  3  inspectors  of  secondary  instruction  are  nominated  by  the  King; 
one  of  them  having  special  superintendence  of  the  State  agricultural 
school.  For  the  manual-labor  training  schools  there  are  several  ladies 
appointed  on  the  board  of  commissioners.  The  directors  of  the  higher 
burgher  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  general  supervision  of  everything 
]iertaiTiing  to  these  schools. 

Teachers. — Only  persons  holding  a  diploma  of  recognized  universi- 
ties  and  secondary  training  schools,  and  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
standing,  as  required  by  law,  are  allowed  to  impart  secondary  instruc- 
tion. From  this  rule  are  exempted  (1)  persons  who  instruct  children 
of  one  family  only;  (2)  those  who  do  not  make  teaching  their  profes- 
sion, but  have  obtained  a  concession  from  the  King  to  teach  without 
remuneration. 

In  the  higher  burgher  schools  only  male  teachers  are  employed. 

The  head  teacher  has  the  title  of  director,  and  all  teachers  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Eang.  The  director  regulates  the  programme  in  con- 
junction with  the  teachers.  Directors  and  teachers  must  obtain  a 
permit  from  the  minister  of  the  interior  before  accepting  a  x)osition  at 
any  public  or  private  institution,  or  for  giving  private  lessons.  For- 
eigners must  apply  to  the  King  for  concessions. 

Directors  and  teachers  of  higher  burgher  schools  supported  by  the 
communes  are  appointed  by  a  local  council  from  a  list  of  candidates 
recommended  by  local  authorities. 

Pensions  are  regulated  by  articles  31  to  35  of  the  law.  Teachers  are 
considered  as  Government  officials  and  are  all  entitled  to  a  pension 
from  the  State,  and  in  determining  the  amount  of  pension  the  length 
of  time  spent  in  the  public  service  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
directors  and  teachers  contribute  annually  to  the  general  pension  fund, 
and  the  communes  refund  to  the  Government  one-half  of  the  sum  spent 
in  x>ensions.  The  regulations  governing  the  pensions  of  primary  teach- 
ers agree  in  the  principal  points  with  those  governing  the  pensions  of 
secondary  instructors. 
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I.  BUSaHEB  DAY  AND  EYENINa  SOHOOLS,  AND  INSTITUTIONS  GLASSED 
WITH  THEM   AOGOBDINO  TO  ARTICLE   14  OF   THE  LAW. 

They  are  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Burgher  day  and  evening  schools. 

2.  Apprentice  schools. 

3.  Trade  schools. 

4.  Drawing  and  industrial  schools. 

5.  The  Academy  of  Liberal  Arts  in  .Rotterdam. 

6.  Private  burgher  day  and  evening  schools. 

Most  of  these  schools  are  evening  schools.  They  were  established 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  training  artisans,  mechanics,  and  agri- 
culturists. In  each  community  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more  at  least 
one  burgher  day  and  evening  school  must  be  established  by  the  com- 
munal authority.  The  King  can  suspend  this  regulation  where  the 
inhabitants  of  a  community  live  so  far  apart  that  it  would  be  incon- 
venient for  the  pupils  to  attend  such  a  school,  or  if  other  provisions 
have  been  made  to  fulfill  the  requirements.  School  fees  may  be  col- 
lected, but  not  to  exceed  $5  per  annum.  A  total  of  30  institutions  of 
this  kind  are  in  operation  in  the  larger  cities: 

(a)  Thirty-two  of  class  1  are  evening  schools;  the  school  at  Leeu- 
warden  is  the  only  day  school  of  this  kind.  There  is  only  one  school 
of  class  2.  These  schools  together  had  a  total  of  3,593  pupils  enrolled 
in  December,  1893. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  candidates  were  examined  for 
admission  to  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Of  these 
1,001  passed  and  375  failed.  At  the  final  examination  there  were  285 
pupils  examined,  of  whom  237  passed  and  48  failed. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety- two  teachers  were  employed  in  the  above 
schools. 

(b)  There  were  6  schools  of  classes  3  to  6  in  operation :  The  trade 
school  in  The  Hague,  the  Academy  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  trade  school 
in  Rotterdam,  and  the  drawing  school  in  Delfshaven  (Rotterdam),  the 
private  burgher  evening  school  in  Leyden,  and  the  industrial  school  in 
Holder,  with  an  attendance  of  1,563  pupils;  teachers,  127. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  candidates  were  examined  for  admis- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  of  which  number'104  failed  to  pass; 
228  were  admitted.  At  the  final  examination  69  were  successful  and 
8  failed. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  teachers  employed  in  schools  of  classes 
1  and  2,  and  7  employed  in  the  schools  of  classes  3  to  6,  inclusive, 
taught  in  the  higher  burgher  schools  also. 

The  total  sum  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  was,  in  schools  of  classes 
1  and  2,  $49,089;  classes  3  to  6,  inclusive,  $30,116;  total,  1893-94, 
$79,205:  1889-90,  $70,429;  increase  in  four  years,  $8,776. 
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Genei'al  totals. 


Year. 

School*. 

Papila. 

Teacbera. 

ExpoDdi- 
turea  for 
salAriea. 

1891^04          

40 
39 

S,156 
4,500 

410 
405 

$79,204 

1889-90 

70,429 

Tncroaii«  in  fon»*  yc^ri* -.r 

1 

050 

14  1         JI.77S 

II.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  DRAWING  SCHOOLS,  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

There  were  27  public,  19  subsidized  private,  and  5  nonsubsidized 
private  mstitutions  of  the  first  and  seeond  elasaes^  and  20  of  the  latter; 
of  these  17  were  subsidized.    They  embrace  day  and  evening  schoola. 


Year. 

ScboolB. 

PnpiU 
enrolled. 

Teachen. 

1893-94  

71 
01 

8,358 
6,5S6 

613 

188ft-90         .       .....     .....     .  ... 

8R 

TnnrrtiiM  In  fmr vfNUw. 

10 

2,8S» 

100 

The  institution  called  ^'Golony  Nederlandsch  Mettray''  was  founded 
in  1851  by  Willem  Hendrik  Suringer  for  needy  and  neglected  children 
of  the  Protestant  church.  Afber  having  finished  the  reg^ilar  course  the 
pupils  are  trained  in  agricultural  or  industrial  pursuits,  etc.  Only  pupUs 
ft'om  10  to  14  years  of  age  are  admitted.  Many  entertain  the  erroneous 
idea  that  "Mettray"  is  a  reformatory  colony,  but  anyone  who  visits  it 
osm  easily  recognize  its  object  The  income  of  the  institution  is  derived 
from  gifts,  annual  contributions,  interests  from  legacies,  rents  from  farms, 
remuneration  for  work  performed  in  the  workshops,  etc.,  and  from  regis- 
tration fees. 

For  a  boy  attending  1  of  the  35  divisions  a  fee  of  $32  per  annum 
must  be  paid;  those  attending  all  divisions  pay  $60  and  an  entrance 
fee  of  $4.  The  colony  is  su][>erintended  by  7  commissioners  and  4  inspect- 
ors, each  of  the  latter  living  in  1  of  the  4  family  dwellings.  Besides 
these  there  are  head  masters,  1  in  each  workshop,  and  7  teachers. 

The  programme  of  the  foregoing  schools  includes  the  followin  g  studies : 
Mathematics,  first  principles  of  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  instruments,  physics  and  chemistry,  natural 
history,  technical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  rudiments  of  geography 
and  history,  Hollandish,  fundamental  knowledge  of  i)olitical  economy, 
pencil  and  rectilinear  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  local  council  may 
add  to  this  programme  the  principles  of  technology,  modeling,  and  one 
of  the  modern  languages. 

The  directors  of  the  burgher  schools  are  appointed  by  the  local 
council  from  the  list  of  applicants  approved  by  the  mayor  and  magis- 
trates, after  having  been  examined  by  the  inspector.  The  number  of 
teachers  and  their  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  local  council,  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  States-General. 
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The  teacbers  of  industry  are  trained  at  the  normal  schools  and  State 
Academy  of  Liberal  Arts  in  Amsterdam  and  at  the  Academy  of  Liberal 
Arts  at  The  Hague. 

Directors  and  teachers  of  burgher  schools,  whose  maintenance  is 
imposed  upon  the  communes,  are  pensioned  by  the  Government.  The 
community,  however,  refunds  half  of  the  sum  to  the  State,  which  sum 
is  added  to  the  State  budget  Other  expenses  for  burgher  schools  must 
be  met  by  the  communes. 

III.  HIGHEB  BUBGHEB  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  principally  for  the  training  of  overseers,  superin- 
tendents,  and  the  commereial  classes.  They  are  divided  into  two 
grades,  one  comprising  a  course  of  Ave  years  and  the  other  a  course  of 
three  years. 

By  virtue  of  the  law  there  shall  be  not  less  than  12  higher  State 
burgher  schools  in  operation  in  the  country,  and  in  at  least  5  of  these 
the  course  must  be  Ave  years.  Anybody  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  such 
a  school  must  pass  an  examination  before  the  director  and  teachers, 
and  pupils  can  not  be  promoted  to  higher  classes  without  a  previous 
public  examination,  but  they  may  be  transferred  from  a  higher  burgher 
school  to  another  and  be  placed  in  the  grade  to  which  they  belong,  pro- 
vided they  have  a  certificate  from  the  director  of  the  school  which  they 
hitherto  attended.  The  courses  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, three  school  vacations  being  given  during  the  year,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  the  course,  at  Christmas,  and  at 
Easter,  each  of  the  last  two  lasting  ten  days. 

There  are  in  all  61  higher  burgher  scho(ds  in  existence;  20  are  main- 
tained by  the  Government,  28  by  the  communes  receiving  subsidies, 
12  are  nonsubsidized  communal  schools,  and  1  a  Eoman  Catholic  insti- 
tution. These  were  attended  by  6,160  young  men  taking  a  fall  course 
and  243  students  pursuing  elective  studies.  Forty  schools  admitted 
young  girls,  and  were  attended  by  282  taking  a  full  course  and  104 
pursuing  elective  studies. 

The  young  men  were  distributed  in  the  different  classes  of  schools 
as  follows:  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- three  regular, 
and  107,  or  7.7  per  cent,  following  elective  courses,  in  the  20  higher 
State  burgher  schools.  The  other  schools  numbered  5,036  attendants, 
besides  136,  or  2.7  per  cent,  taking  elective  studies.  The  courses  of 
gymnastics  were  followed  by  only  4,989  of  the  total  students. 

The  final  examinations  of  these  institutions  are  regulated  by  articles 
65  and  67  of  the  law.  May  2, 1863  (Stbl.  ISo.  50),  and  March  10,  1883 
(Stbl.  No.  31),  and  are  conducted  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  The  royal  commission  nominates  a  board  of  examiners  before 
May  1  of  each  year,  and  the  parish  is  informed  of  the  place  and  time 
of  examinations. 

(2)  The  law  requires  oral  and  written  examinations.     The  latter 
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oomprise  10  branches  and  the  former  5  different  groups  of  subjects: 
Mathematics  and  mechanics ;  physics ;  historical,  commercial,  and  x>olit- 
ical  sciences;  modern  languages  and  literature;  l^etherland-Indian 
languages  and  pencil  and  rectilinear  drawing;  in  all,  17  branches. 

(3)  The  board  of  examiners  is  divided  into  subcommissions,  one  for 
each  subject,  and  each  subcommissioner  determine^}  on  the  oral  exam> 
ination  in  the  special  subject  to  which  he  has  been  assigned,  or  the 
written  examination. 

(4)  After  the .  discussion  and  preparation  of  the  various  exercises 
the  conclusions  are  sent  to  the  inspectors,  who  make  selections  from  the 
proposed  questions,  which  are  then  printed  at  Oovernment  expense 
with  absolute  secrecy,  and  the  printed  forms  are  sealed  up  in  packages 
and  forwarded  to  the  respective  directors. 

(5)  Written  examinations  take  place  ou  the  same  day  in  all  cities, 
and  the  results  are  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  committee. 

(6)  The  oral  examination  may  include  all  branches,  but  must  embrace 
all  those  belonging  to  the  written  examinations.  The  commission  deter- 
mines the  length  of  time  permitted  each  candidate  for  the  different 
subjects,  while  the  president  regulates  the  time  spent  on  the  oral 
examination. 

(7)  The  answers  to  each  of  the  5  groups  are  rated  by  figures,  fipom 
1  to  10. 

About  300  candidates  present  themselves  each  year  for  the  final 
examinations.  Making  allowance  for  a  moderate  programme,  five  hours 
is  allowed  each  candidate^two  hours  for  mathematics  and  physics,  one 
for  history  and  geography,  and  two  for  languages — or  a  total  of  fifteen 
hundred  hours,  or  fifty  days,  for  all  examinations;  but  as  some  of  the 
schools  require  two  days,  the  real  aggregate  is  seventy- two  days.  This 
calculation,  of  course,  can  only  be  considered  approximate,  since  at 
many  of  these  schools  there  are  more  than  twelve  candidates.  The 
certificates  are  distributed  gratuitously,  but  diplomas  of  final  exami- 
nations at  agricultural,  technological,  and  engineering  schools  require  a 
fee  of  $16. 

Examinations  for  teachers  of  secondary  schools  and  for  home  instruct- 
ors are  also  held  once  a  year,  the  mode  of  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
law. 

Of  2,348  pupils  who  presented  themselves  for  admission  to  the  lowest 
class,  1,692,  or  72  per  cent,  passed  the  examination,  and  656j  or  27.94 
per  cent,  failed. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  examined  for  admission  to  a  higher 
class,  of  which  179  passed,  72  entered  a  lower  grade,  and  104  failed. 
There  were  also  140  students  who  entered  classes  without  previous 
examinations — 68  in  10  State  and  72  in  19  communal  higher  burgher 
schools. 

Eight  hundred  and  eight  teachers  were  employed  at  the  higher 
burgher  schools  (this  leaving  4  vacancies),  175  having  a  doctor's  degree, 
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21  candidates  (that  is,  young  theologians  who  had  recently  gradaated), 
488  teachers  having  diplomas  of  secondary  instruction,  35  witli  pre- 
vious diplomas,  35  with  certificates  conforming  to  articles  82  and  89, 
6  to  article  90,  and  34  to  article  83;  14  without  certificates.  Twenty- 
seven  of  these  teachers  were  employed  at  more  than  one  school,  which 
reduces  the  number  of  teachers  to  777.  One  hundred  and  forty-four 
teachers  were  employed  at  11  higher  State  burgher  schools  with  a  five- 
years  course,  81  at  9  higher  State  burgher  schools  with  a  three-years 
course,  565  at  40  higher  burgher  schools  supported  by  the  communes 
with  three  or  five  years  courses. 

Higher  burgher  schools  for  boys  have  a  laboratory  with  accommoda- 
tions for  each  student,  who  is  supplied  with  all  necessary  appurtenances 
including  a  desk  with  drawers  for  materials.  Here  he  learns  the  more 
important  chemical  combinations  by  practical  experiments,  instead  of 
committing  to  memory  only  and  learning  merely  the  qualities  of  the 
principal  elements.  Schools  of  this  kind  are  also  furnished  with  exten- 
sive collections  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  besides  special  conven- 
iences for  studying  anatomy. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  higher  State  burgher  schools  ranged 
from  $1,005  to  $1,407  for  directors,  who  in  two  instances  are  furnished 
with  free  residence,  and  from  $402  to  $1,000  and  over  for  the  remaining 
number  of  teachers. 

At  the  higher  burgher  schools  supported  by  communes  the  sala- 
ries ranged  from  $964  to  $2,200  for  directors  (free  residence  in  five 
instances),  though  there  were  three  cases  where  directors  received  less 
than  $964.  Tliey  ranged  firom  $402  to  $1,000  and  above  for  the  reg- 
ular teachers.  The  expenditures  for  salaries  for  higher  State  burgher 
schools  amounted  to  about  $158,237  and  for  the  communal  higher 
burgher  schools  to  about  $400,628,  or  a  total  of  $558,865;  in  1889, 
$506,756. 

Programmes  of  higher  burgher  schools. — The  five-years  course  includes 
mathematics;  principles  of  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics;  knowl- 
edge of  instruments  and  technology;  physics  and  its  principal  applica- 
tions; fundamental  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and 
zoology;  rudiments  of  cosmography;  origin  of  communal,  provincial, 
and  State  constitutions  of  Holland;  political  economy  and  statistics, 
especially  of  the  Netherlands  and  its  colonies;  geography;  history;  Hol- 
landish,  French,  English,  and  German  literature;  Latin  and  Malayan 
languages;  elementary  knowledge  of  commerce,  especially  of  merchan- 
dise and  bookkeeping;  penmanship;  pencil  and  rectilinear  drawing, 
and  gymnastics.  The  three-years  course  includes  mathematics;  first 
principles  of  physics  and  chemistry;  principles  of  botany,  zoology, 
andmineral<^y;  bookkeeping;  geography ;  history;  HoUandish,  French, 
and  English  languages;  penmanship;  pencil  and  rectilinear  drawing, 
and  gymnastics. 

The  programmes  for  secondary  schools  for  girls  differ  in  some 
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respects,  but  they  inclade  bookkeeping,  mathematics,  and  chemistrj^ 
besides  literature.  In  the  secondary  schools  for  both  sexes  much 
importance  is  attached  to  modern  langnages  and  literature.  Beading 
of  classical  authors  as  well  as  the  literature  of  foreign  oountdes  is 
largely  encouraged,  and  conyersation  in  foreign  langnages  during  rec- 
reation hours  is  enforced  upon  young  girls  who  attend  these  8cho<^ 
The  branches  of  natural  sdenoes  are  assiduously  cultiTmted. 

IV.  SEOONDABY   (OR  MIDDLE)   SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

These  institutions  are  supported  solely  by  the  communes  or  private 
I>arties.  There  were  in  all  12  in  operation  in  1893,  one  of  which  was 
private.  The  school  fees  for  a  complete  course  are  $20  to  $40  x>er  annum ; 
for  elective  studies  from  $4  to  $24  per  annum  for  each  subject  These 
courses  cover  three  or  five  jrears,  and  each  school  has  5  classes.  In  40 
schools  girls  have  been  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  higher  schools  for 
young  men.  In  evay  instance  the  young  men  show  the  greatest  defer- 
ence for  their  girl  fellow-students.  Nothing  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  coeducation  has  been  noticed  in  these  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  places  where  these  schools  are  located, 
and  the  number  of  pupils: 

Secondary  (or  middle)  achooU  for  girU, 


Papils  ftttendlBf 

complete  cenxves. 

Pupils 

for 
elective 
studies. 

Genertl 
total. 

CitiM. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 
dass. 

Total. 

Amhem 

27 
35 
36 
25 
27 

12 
41 
45 
19 
30 

»> 

26 
88 
18 
18 
40 
10 
40 
31 
17 
12 
83 

8 
19 
26 
16 
10 
82 
14 
24 
12 
15 

7 
21 

8 
10 
24 
10 

8 
22 

7 
27 
19 

9 

9 
14 

66 

131 
169 
83 
88 
94 
68 
173 
159 
132 
28 
160 

6 
3 

71 

TheHairue    

184 

Itotterdam 

160 

Ley  dcii - 

5 
11 
6 

1 

88 

Dortrocht 

99 

Amsterdam 

100 

Amstnnlam  (piivnto) 

Haarlem 

13 
32 
61 
54 

14 
SO 
46 
37 

60 
178 

IT  trech  t 

150 

T/eenwardcD 

2 

5 

16 

134 

DevcBter - 

33 

GroniiifffliB .  ....  .......... 

56 

45 

180 

Total  1893-04 

856 
332 

830 
848 

288 
208 

204 

211 

167 

140 

1,849 
1,299 

55 
67 

1,404 
1,366 

Total  1889-90 

1 

1 

88 

1 

1 

Gymnastics  are  taught  in  all  these  institutions  except  in  the  pub- 
lic secondary  schools  in  Amsterdam  and  Dortrecht;  939  pupils  of 
those  taking  a  complete  course  attended  the  oourses  of  gymnastics. 

Uxaminations. — Three  hundred  and  fifteen  young  girls  made  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  in  these  schools;  273,  or  86.5  per 
cent*,  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  42,  or  13.5  per  cent,  failed. 
This  result  was  less  favorable  than  in  the  preceding  year,  91  per  cent 
being  admitted.  Of  36  examined  for  a  higher  grade,  26  were  promoted, 
2  entered  a  lower  grade,  and  8  failed.  At  the  transition  examination 
from  the  courses  of  1892  to  1893,  889  pupils  were  successful  and  166 
could  not  be  promoted. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-Ave  female  teachers  were  employed  in  these 
schools,  113  of  whom  held  diplomas  of  seoondary  instruction,  4  diplo- 
mas as  head  teachers^  and  8  had  no  certiflcates.  There  were,  moreover, 
27  male  teachers,  20  of  these  having  doctors'  diplomas  or  the  title  of 
<<  candidate,"  14  with  diplomas  of  secondary  instnietion,  2  had  no  cer- 
tificates, and  1  a  certificate  conforming  to  article  82.  The  teachers 
without  diplomas  were  employed  for  singing  and  needlework. 

The  annual  remuneration  of  the  directresses  ranged  from  $^64  to 
$1,286,  and  in  Rotterdam,  Dortrecht,  Utrecht,  and  Deventer  they  are 
entitled  to  free  residence.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  male  and 
female,  ranged  from  $420  to  $030  per  annum,  and  the  total  spent  in 
salaries  for  directresses  was  $12,422,  and  for  teachers  $71,176.  In  1889 
these  sums  amounted  to  $12^1  and  $66,179. 

v.  AGBICULTUEAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  agtieultural  tcftooj  at  Wageningen  is  the  largest  and  best 
known,  and  has  a  higher  burgher  school  connected  with  it.  The  attend- 
ance in  1893  was  as  follows:  66-f-l  students  in  the  higher  burgher 
school  division;  62+1  students  in  Division  A  of  agricultural  school, 
41+1  students  in  Division  B,  and  22  students  in  Division  O. 

This  gives  a  total  of  191  regular  attendants,  and  3  hearers — that  is, 
I>ersons  who  come  to  listen  to  the  lectures  without  paying  fees.  The 
two  latter  divisions  have  been  established  especially  for  higher  scien- 
tific ^training  in  agriculture;  each  division  has  several  classes.  The 
students  ranged  from  12  to  18  years  of  age  and  above.  An  experiment 
station  is  also  connected  with  the  State  agricultural  school,  at  which 
numerous  agricultural  researches  were  made  by  the  students.  The 
examinations  were  very  satisfactory.  Fifty- two  students  in  the  higher 
burgher  school  division  were  promoted  to  higher  classes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course  of  1893;  42  out  of  47  in  Division  A,  and  21  out  of  26 
in  Division  B,  and  12  out  of  16  in  the  highest  class  obtained  diplomas. 
Six  in  Division  0  were  promoted  to  the  highest  class  and  6  others 
were  granted  diplomas.  About  29  teachers  were  employed.  Enroll- 
ment in  1889, 123  students  and  4  hearers. 

In  theOerard  Adriaan  van  Swieten  Landbouwschool,  at  Willemsoord, 
opened  in  October,  1890,  the  number  of  students  must  not  exceed  20. 
They  are  to  be  trained  for  two  years  theoretically,  and  also  practically 
on  the  farms  of  the  Society  for  Public  Good. 

Only  7  pupils  attended  in  1893,  under  4  teachers. 

There  are,  moreover,  2  horticultural  schools,  the  "Tuinbouwschool,** 
of  Amsterdam,  and  the  "Gerard  Adriaan  van  Swieten  Tuinbouw- 
school,^  of  Fredericksoord,  opened  in  1884,  with  an  attendance  of  27 
and  40  pupils.  Thirteen  teachers  were  employed.  The  age  for  admis- 
sion is  15  years,  and  school  fees  are  $24,  $34,  or  $40  per  annum.  The 
total  of  students  in  1889  was  45. 

In  the  School  of  Forestry,  "Gerard  Adriaan  van  Swieten  Bosch- 
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bouwschool,"  opened  iu  1888, 7  pupils  followed  the  coarse  in  1893,  under 
4  teachers.  Boys  supported  by  the  Society  of  Public  Good  receive  not 
only  gratuitous  instruction  iu  the  school  of  Fredericksoord,  but  also 
free  boartl.  This  school  receives  a  state  subsidy  of  $250;  10  students 
and  4  teachers  iu  1889. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  agricultural  and  horticultural  schools, 
there  are  other  similar  institutions  in  the  country,  and  winter  courses 
have  been  established  in  various  cities,  to  which  the  Government  extends 
subsidies.  In  the  official  report  of  Holland  for  1893-94  we  find  36  sums 
itemized,  representing  State  subsidies  for  as  many  winter  courses  and 
agricultural  schools. 

Establishments  with  courses  in  dairy  farming  are  maintained  by  4 
private  associations  iu  Oudshoorn,  Bolsward,  Friesland,  and  Geldern, 
and  the  Government  iu  1889  granted  subsidies  of  $1,206,  $1,608,  $402, 
and  $482,  respectively,  for  their  maintenance.  These  courses  were 
attended  by  about  293  pupils,  and  12  teachers  were  employed.  There 
is  no  record  for  1893. 

The  accompanying  programme  will  suffice  to  show  the  relative  value 
placed  in  the  agricultural  schools  on  the  several  branches  of  study  pur- 
sued:  Political  economy,  practical  mathematics  (surveying,  leveling, 
mensuration,  etc.);  mechanical  science  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  the 
use  of  agricultural  machines ;  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  farm 
buildings;  rectilinear  drawing  as  applied  to  agricultural  science  and 
machinery;  natural  philosophy;  chemistry  and  meteorology  in  their 
application  to  agriculture,  general  and  special  botany,  and  zoology;  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants  and  animals;  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  different  domestic  animals,  their  diseases  and 
medical  treatment:  general  and  special  agriculture;  vegetable  and  fruit 
gardening,  and  the  cultivation  of  timber  and  fruit  trees,  etc. 

VI.   THE   POLYTECHNIC   SCHOOL   IN  DELFT. 

This  institution  is  intended  for  the  training  of  (a)  those  following 
industrial  pursuits,  and  for  technologists  requiring  a  higher  grade  of 
technical  and  theoretical  knowledge  than  they  could  acquire  in  the 
higher  burgher  schools  comprising  a  five  years'  course;  (b)  civil  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  architectural  engineers. 

Every  student  of  the  polytechnic  school  pays  $80  in  advance  for  the 
annual  course,  which  entitles  him  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  school. 
Those  taking  elective  studies  pay  only  for  the  subjects  chosen,  at  the 
rate  of  $4  per  annum  for  each  study,  with  one  recitation  per  week.  For 
four  or  more  recitations  per  week  the  fee  is  $16  per  annum  for  each 
study.  No  entrance  fees  are  required,  and  the  names  of  students  are 
recorded  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  The  course  commences 
on  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

Head  masters  and  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  polytechnic  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  director,  who  is 
likewise  nominated  by  the  King.    He  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  a 
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ooancil  consisting  of  the  head  masters  of  the  school  of  which  he  is  the 
president  and  from  which  the  secretary  is  elected.  The  director, 
assisted  by  the  council,  arranges  the  course  for  the  following  year  in 
May,  and  such  programme  as  may  be  then  prepared  must  be  submitted 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior  for  his  approval.  The  director  also  has 
the  general  supervision  over  the  museum  and  professional  training 
departments  presided  over  by  the  head  master  or  teacher  in  charge  of 
the  various  branches  of  instruction  in  the  polytechnic  school  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Most  of  the  students  who  have  taken  the  course  of  the  polytechnic 
school  in  Delft  and  wish  to  go  to  the  East  Indies  as  Government  officials 
prepare  ^themselves  for  such  positions  by  taking  a  two  or  three  years 
course  in  the  school  at  Leyden  for  the  training  of  officials  in  the  East 
Indian  service,  where  they  are  taught  the  Java,  Malay,  and  Boegine 
languages,  etc.  The  East  Indian  languages,  while  they  are  taught  at 
Delft,  do  not  receive  that  special  attention  that  is  given  at  Leyden,  for 
the  reason  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  students  at  Delft  take  a  sec- 
ond course  of  study  at  Leyden.  The  school  in  Leyden  is  not  onlyo2)en 
to  officers  in  the  civil  service,  but  is  free  to  all  doctors,  missionaries, 
etc.,  who  are  destined  for  service  in  the  East  Indies.  To  all  others  the 
tuition  fee  is  $75,  paid  in  advance.    No  entrance  fees  are  required. 

The  programme  of  the  polytechnic  school  includes  the  higher  algebra, 
spherical  trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry ;  descriptive  geometry 
and  its  applications,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  surveying,  level- 
ing, and  surface  measurements,  theoretical  mechanics,  applied  mechan- 
ics, machinery,  mechanical  technology,  applications  of  natural  science, 
applied,  practical,  and  analytical  chemistry,  chemical  technology, 
modem  manufactures,  mineralogy  and  geology,  applied  geology  and 
the  working  of  mines,  metallurgy,  hydraulics,  road,  railroad,  and  bridge 
building,  civil  architecture,  shipbuilding,  rectilinear  drawing,  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  tools,  instruments,  and  the  turning  lathe;  construc- 
tion of  models,  political  economy,  commercial  law,  laws  relating  to 
engineering,  public  works,  mining,  and  all  industrial  works. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  students  attended  a  complete  course  of 
engineering  and  technology,  while  84  students  pursued  elective  studies. 
There  were  consequently  325  students  in  attendance,  besides  two  ladies 
attending  lectures.  The  first-named  students  were  all  graduates  from 
a  higher  burgher  school,  having  a  five  years'  course.  Age  of  students 
from  19  to  23  years. 

The  results  of  final  examinations  were  as  follows:  Of  142  candidates 
applying  for  examination,  17  withdrew,  101  obtained  diplomas,  and  24 
failed.  These  examinations  are  regulated  by  articles  61  to  65  of  the 
law. 

Opportunities  are  offered  the  students  to  make  practical  experiments 
with  surveying  and  measuring  instruments.  The  teaching  corps  con- 
sists of  about  34  persons;  1  director,  14  professors,  9  teachers,  8  assist- 
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ants,  and  2  teachers  in  modeling.  Five  amanuenses  and  1  librarian  are 
attached  to  the  teaching  8ta£f. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-one  new  works  were  added  to  the  library, 
besides  various  journals,  and  2,100  books  were  loaned  out  during  the 
year. 

Numerous  new  objects  were  presented,  or  purchased  for  the  depart- 
ment of  decorative  architecture,  the  laboratories,  the  dei>artment  of 
natural  sciences,  and  others. 

VII.  SCHOOLS  OP  NAVIGATION. 

Schools  of  navigation  are  presented  in  the  accompanying  table,  with 
the  number  of  teachers,  students,  and  those  receiving  a  certificate,  and 
the  salaries  of  teachers: 


Name  and  claaa  of  schoola. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Pupils. 

Salaries 

ofdi- 

rectors. 

Commttnea. 

Decem- 
ber. 1893. 

DuiiBg 
the  year 
188i-94. 

Beoeiv- 

inga 
diploma. 

ToUl 
salaries. 

Thellagae 

Kottertam 

Sabsidized  naval  school ... 

Publio  naTal  aohool 

Private  training  school 

Subaidised  nrivate  school 

of  Seeinan^s  Home. 
Subeidieed  private  naval 

school. 

Public  naval  school 

do 

1 
11 
13 

8 

4 

1 
1 
4 

4 
10 

8 

50 
41 
82 
S8 

17 

28 
9 

25 

24 

U 

71 

65 
73 
115 
107 

20 

40 
10 
80 

63 
88 

Ul 

$482 
1,208 

$482 

48 

14 
15 

1 

7 

1 
12 

27 
24 

35 

6,548 

l>o 

1,085 

843 

643 
583 
804 

724 
965 

8tt 

4,140 

Heldcr 

1.327 

643 
523 

Torechelling 

VllolADil     

Ilarlingeu 

Schiermoimikoog . 
Groningen 

D«lfB2Jl 

Sabsidised  private  naval 

school. 

Pablic  naval  school 

Subsidized  private  school 

of  Minerva  Academy. 
Subsidized  private  naval 

schooL 

1.709 

1,367 
2,987 

2.175 

Total  1891-»l 
Total  1B8»-4K 

Increase  in  t 

[ 

65 
89 

453 
278 

771 
443 

179 
108 

7,718 
6.827 

20,882 

a9  778 



OUT  years i....... 

26 

177 

328 

71 

a  The  salaries  for  1889  were  not  given  in  six  instances. 


VIII.   SCHOOLS  FOR  DEAF-MUTES  AND  BLIND. 

The  Institution  of  Botterdam  numbered  145  pupils,  of  which  119 
received  gratuitous  instruction;  70  were  partly  cared  for  by  the  insti- 
tution, and  only  7  pupils  paid  fees,  ranging  from  $5  to  $60;  17  teachers 
were  employed,  not  including  the  director  and  adjunct  director;  163 
pupils  in  1880. 

In  the  Institution  of  Groningen  there  were  179  pupils,  most  of  whom 
were  entirely  cared  for  by  the  institution  and  only  a  few  paid  tuition 
fees.    The  teachers  numbered  about  30;  173  pupils  in  1889. 

The  <<  St.  Michiel's  Oestel "  enrolled  143  pupils,  83  boys  and  67  girls. 
Most  of  these  were  entirely  cared  for  by  the  institution.  There  were  8 
teachers.  The  girls  are  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Oharity;  156  pupils  in 
1880. 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Amsterdam  enrolled  58  children,  39 
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boys  and  19  girls.    Teachers  employed,  about  17  in  number,  were  under 
a  director;  61  pupils  in  1880. 

A  total  number  of  526  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  above-mentioned 
institutions;  teachers  employed,  76,  including  the  directors.  In  1889 
they  numbered  558  pupils  and  85  teachers. 

IX.  STATE    NORMAL  SOHOOL  FOB  TH£   TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  AND 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  DRAWING  AND  MODELING. 

Twenty-four  ladies  and  27  gentlemen  attended  the  course  in  pencil 
drawing  in  Division  A,  and  6  gentlemen  the  course  in  architectural  and 
mechanical  drawing  in  Division  B.  There  were  besides  7  visiting  stu- 
dents (hoepitants).  The  entire  course  embraces  three  years.  Eleven 
of  the  students  obtained  diplomas  at  the  final  examination.  The  school 
employed  11  teachers.  The  practice  school  numbered  58  students,  6 
girls  and  52  boys.  The  total  expenditure  was  $8,369,  or  $5,776  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  $2,593  for  material.  The  income  from,  tuition 
fees  was  $951,  this  leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  o2 
$7,418,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  Government  treasury.  Seventy-one 
students  in  1889,  besides  38  in  practice  school. 

X.  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE    LANGUAGES,  ETHNOLOGY,  AND   COUNTRIES 
OF  THE  NETHERLAND  INDIES  IN  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  DELFT. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  students  were  attending  this  school.  All 
of  these  were  graduates  from  higher  burgher  schools  with  a  five-years 
course,  or  from  gymnasia  with  a  six-years  course.  Oue  was  a  grad- 
uate from  the  agricultural  school  in  Wagenlngen  and  one  an  officer  on 
furlough  from  the  Bast  Indies.  Twenty-one  out  of  46  candidates  who 
passed  the  entrance  examination  of  the  school  were  rejected  because 
their  physique  did  not  answer  the  requirements  of  the  service  in  the 
Netherland  Indies.    In  1889  there  were  73  students  and  16  teachers. 

The  programme  of  the  course  is  regulated  by  the  burgomaster  and 
the  aldermen.    It  includes : 


Halajan  langOAgo 

Jamnese  language 

Sbendan  language 

Maduero  langoage 

Saline  language 

Mjikaaaaor  Boegine  language.. 
Batak  language 


nonre  per  week. 

First  ',  Second 

year.   |   year. 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Ho^iTB  per  week  for  both  years. 

History  of  the  Netherland  Indies 3 

Knowledge  of  the  Netherland  Indian  countries  and  nations 4 

Beligious  services,  national  laws,  and  customs  of  the  Netherland  Indies 4 

State  constitution  of  the  Netherland  Indies 5 

Knowledge  of  law  books  of  the  Netherland  Indies 2 
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There  is  a  similar  school  in  Leydeo,  aud  its  programme  includes  very 
much  the  same  subjects.    Fo  record  ifbr  1893. 

The  libraries  of  both  institutions  have  been  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  purchase  of  new  books  and  by  numerous  books  presented. 

Expenditures  of  the  General  Government  for  secondary  tiMfnicd'ofi,  2889-96, 

• 

Inspection $3, 348 

State  agricultural  school 36,147 

Polytechnic  school 58, 999 

Higher  State  burgher  schools 197,729 

Subsidies  for  secondary  schools  maintained  by  communes 104, 752 

Indemnifications  to  the  examining  commissions  at  higher  burgher  schools  . .  12, 577 
Indemnifications  to  the  examining  commissions  for  examinations  procuring 

diplomas  (article  65) 14,078 

Subsidies  to  industrial  and  drawing  schools  and  schools  for  deaf-mutes 35, 222 

Total 462,852 

Expenditures  of  the  General  Government  for  secondary  instruction,  1893-94, 

Inspection $5,282 

State  agricultural  school 32,396 

Polytechnic  school 114,622 

Higher  State  burgher  schools 192,989 

Subsidies  to  communal  higher  burgher  schools 93, 565 

Subsidies  to  professional  schools 82,853 

Subsidies  to  agricultural  and  horticultural  schools 12, 317 

Winter  schools 2,976 

Teachers  of  State  a£:ricultnral  schools 6. 318 

Experiment  stations,  etc.  (State  agricultural) 23, 206 

Subsidies  to  naval  schools 12,703 

Indemnificiition  to  examining  commissions 82, 792 

Subsidies  to  schools  of  deaf-mutes,  blind,  and  idiots 7, 356 

Subsidies  to  various  educational  institutions  of  the  communes 11, 325 

Normal  school  for  drawing  teachers 8,369 

Industrial  schools 9,298 

Total 598,467 

Total  income  from  tuition  fees,  diplomas : 

1893-94 45,621 

1889-90 37,540 

Total  expenditures : 

1893-94 698,467 

1889-90 462,852 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  income  of  schools,  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the 
General  Government : 

1893-94 552,846 

188^-90 425,312 

Increase  in  four  years 127,684 
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18S»-94. 


Higher  burgher  schools  and  bnrgher  schools: 

Teacbem' salaries 

Material 

Supervising  commissions 

Sa Midies  to  private  schools 


$439,740 

52,860 

1,540 

4,462 


Total 

Increase  in  foor  years . 


498,602 
443.929 


54,673 


521 


1889-90. 


$391, 739 

46,271 

1,457 

4,462 


443,929 


Total  income  from  sabsidies  and  school  fees 

$180,908 
498,602 

$161,369 

Total  ©ipeiiditnres 

443,929 

Excess  of  exponditnres  over  income  of  schools,  paid  from  the  treasury 
of  the  communes 

317,694 
282.560 

282,569 

IncreaMC  in  fonr  years ............^......«...^..x< 

85.134 

Farther  expenditures  were  made  for  (a)  the  comniaDal  institutes  in 
Delft  and  Leyden  for  the  Netherland-Indies;  (6)  secondary  schools  for 
girls;  (c)  the  commercial  school  at  Amsterdam. 


1898-94. 

1889.90. 

TnnAm A  nf  tliAMA  iniititiitioiKi  dArivAd  from  school  feea  ..................... 

$54,034 
128,435 

$42,074 
117, 738 

Total  exoenditures 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  income  of  the  institutions,  paid  firom 
the  treasurv  of  the  communes r. -,...* ^--t- -r 

74,401 
75,664 

75,664 

DACfttiiaA  in  fonr  Tears       ............................................ 

1,263 

The  exi>enditures  for  1893  included  $117,023  for  teachers'  salaries  and 
$11,412  for  material;  for  1889,  $108,215  for  teachers'  salaries  and  $9,523 
for  material. 

The  communal  expenditures  for  drawing  and  industrial  schools  and 
a  few  other  institutions  placed  under  this  category  (navy  and  gymnas- 
tic schools)  were  as  follows: 


Instruction  of  pupils  and  care  of  school  buildings 

Haterinl 

Supervising  commissions.. 

Subsidies 

Total 

Increase  in  four  years 

BD  95 IT 


1898-94. 


$22,903 

6,128 

132 

93,230 


122,393 
101,282 


21,111 


1889-90. 


$16,384 

3,771 

81 

81,044 


101, 282 
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1893.^. 


1889-00. 


Governmont  subsidies , 

From  provinoes 

Schoolfees 

Total.... 

IncreaBoio  four  years 

Total  income  from  enumerated  sources 

Total  expenditures 

'    Excess  of  expenditures  over  income  of  schools,  paid  from  the  treasury 
of  the  communes , 

Increase  in  four  years , 


$8,001 
2,808 
2,440 


$4,770 
2.311 
1,388 


14,230 
8,400 


3,489 


5,740 


$14,230 
122,803 


108, 154 
02,783 


15, 371 


$8,400 
101.282 


02,783 


In  comsolidating  the  expenditures  of  the  General  Government,  prov- 
inces, and  communes  for  the  above  class  of  schools  we  obtain  the 
follo^ying  figures: 

Eeview  of  expenditures. 


Drawing  and 
industrial  schools. 

Schools  for  deaf- 
mutes. 

Total. 

1893-94. 

1880-00. 

1893-94. 

1889-00. 

1893-94. 

1889-90. 

Oovemmont 

$08,736 

18,446 

110, 594 

$47,000 
15,801 
04,172 

$5,628 
2.957 
2,231 

$4,824 
2,318 
1,638 

$104,364 
21,408 
112, 825 

$51,888 

18, 120 
95,810 

Provinces 

Communes 

General  total 

227,774 

156,982 

10,816 

8,782 

238,690 
165,764 

165,764 

Increase  in  four  years. 

72,826 

1 

The  State  granted  x^ensions  to  seven  teachers  in  18d4,  amoimting  to 
$3,100  in  all. 

XL  STATE   TBAINING  SCHOOLS  FOE  MID  WIVES. 
[Regulated  by  the  royal  decree  of  July  27, 1882.] 

There  are  two  schools  of  this  kind,  (a)  at  Amsterdam,  and  (b)  at 
Botterdam.  Thirty-five  and  38  stadents  were  in  attendance,  of  whom 
24  were  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Government  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $5,927  and  $10,262  respectively;  in  1889  to  $5,161 
and  $10,034.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  8.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-five  patients  were  cared  for  during  the  year  in  these  institutions. 

Xn.  THE   STATE  VETERINARY   SCHOOL  IN  TTTBECHT. 
[Regulated  by  the  law  of  July  8,  1874.] 

This  school  was  attended  by  60  students;  25  were  boarding  and 
35  day  scholars.  The  course  comprises  four  years.  The  commission 
granted  a  diploma  of  veterinary  doctor  to  12  candidates;  21,  or  75  per 
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cent  out  of  23  students,  attenduig  the  Arst  and  seoond  jBars'  course  of 
study,  were  promoted  to  a  liiglier  class,  and  15,  or  48.4  per  cent  of  31 
belonging  to  the  third  and  fourth  years'  coarse  of  study,  passed  very 
successful  transition  examinations. 

The  museums  of  anatomy,  natural  history,  and  pt^iiology,  the  labora- 
tory, and  various  collections  have  been  largely  increased  by  new 
apparatus,  instraments,  models,  etc  The  library  obtained  35  new 
works,  besides  70  current  periodicals  and  journals  and  works  previoudy 
ordered.  x 

An  obstetric  clinic  for  animals  and  a  blacksmith  ibrge  belonging  to 
the  institution  greatly  facilitate  practical  studies. 

The  Government  expenditures  amounted  to — 


1888-M. 

1889-00. 

T6»rh**n*  and  ofHcljilfi„x,--, r,r-,^ r...,^TT.,.,..T ■, 

♦10,787 
5,045 
17,150 

$10,058 
5,063 
19  025 

Material •*....-^ -- 

ToUl - 

a2,982 
84,741 

84, 741 

DomtMuo  In  four  TOftn 

1,759 

The  income  of  the  veterinary  school  amounted 

to— 

• 

1893-94. 

1889-90. 

Fees  from  atadento..............^. .•...«..».....••«........ ••••...  ...... 

$4,372 
3,427 

$5,100 
4,438 

Feos  from  other  sources ........^ 

Total 

7,699 
9,608 

0,598 

Docreann  in  fourTfMUtf ..>.<. 

1,899 

Total  Incmnft  fVom  aonroMi  en nmeimtMl ......... . 

7,690 
32,082 

9,596 
84,741 

Total  <^ YTM^nd ttr? rfii .- 

bhe 

Excess  of  ezpenditorea  over  income  paid  ont  of  the  treasury  of  \ 
QwitnH  Qovemment 

25,283 
25,143 

25, 143 

Tnoroase  in  four  years 

140 

The  Netherlands  report  a  goodly  number  of  army  and  navy  schools : 

I.  The  higher  military  school  opened  a  course  in  1893-94  for  lieuten- 
ants and  lieutenant-quartermasters  of  the  army.  The  course  of  military 
art  was  followed  by  40  officers,  and  the  course  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  military  affairs  by  10  officers.  The  programme  includes  several 
East  Indian  languages. 

II.  A  course  for  officers  of  hygiene  at  the  military  hospital  in  Utrecht, 
attended  by  1  graduate  of  the  State  University  of  Leyden,  2  military 
druggists,  1  ^'  military  horse  doctor,"  and  2  district  veterinary  physicians, 

III.  (A)  The  Boyal  Military  Academy  at  Breda,  regulated  by  the  law 
of  May  30, 1877  (Stbl.  No.  141),  etc.,  and  sanctioned  by  the  royal  decree 
of  August  11, 1883  (Stbl.  No.  128).    The  course  comprises  four  years.. 
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The  army  school,  having  two  divisions,  is  connected  with  the  milit^ary 
academy,  and  is  intended  for  the  superior  training  of  the  lieutenants 
who  were  educated  at  the  academy.  The  second  division  of  this  school 
is  in  The  Hague,  and  is  connected  with  the  intendance  course.  Twenty- 
six  lieutenants  took  part  in  the  final  examination  of  the  first  division. 

The  corps  of  cadets  in  the  military  academy  numbered  254  students 
in  the  beginning  of  the  school  year;  176  were  admitted  to  the  exami> 
nations  held  in  May,  June,  and  July,  1894,  and  passed  successfully. 
The  teaching  corps  and  officials,  September  1, 1893,  consisted  of  39 
military  officers  and  14  regular  teachers. 

Division  II  of  the  army  school  has  8  military  teachers  and  10  regular 
teachers. 

(B)  The  artillery  course  in  Delft  is  regulated  by  the  royal  decree  of 
July  26, 1884  (No.  92),  and  of  July  1, 1889  (No.  22).  The  course  requires 
an  attendance  of  three  years.  The  number  of  volunteers  was  20  on 
October  1, 1893.  There  were  also  28  aspirant  volunteers  who  submitted 
to  a  preliminary  examination.    Ten  teachers  are  occupied. 

(G)  The  military  school  of  Haarlem,  connected  with  a  practical  course, 
was  attended  by  49  infantry  volunteers;  15  of  these  followed  the  pre- 
paratory practical  course.    There  were  6  military  teachers. 

(D)  Head  courses  at  Kampen  for  second  <' grenadier"  officers  and 
light  infantry.  The  attendance  was  33  for  home  service,  and  34  for 
the  service  in  the  East  Indies  in  division  1.  Division  2  embraces  studies 
relating  to  military  administration,  with  16  and  12  students.  Eleven 
military  teachers  and  3  regular  teachers  are  in  charge  of  the  classes. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Breda  is  open  only  to  young  men 
who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  at  some  higher  burgher 
school  at  the  end  of  a  five-years  course  of  study.  The  annual  tuition 
fee  is  about  $150.  The  cadets  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  can  not 
enter  the  army,  at  home  or  abroad,  before  completing  a  four-years 
course  of  study  in  that  institution.  They  enter  the  army  as  second 
lieutenants. 

The  military  schools  in  Haarlem  and  Kampen  are  open  to  every  boy 
above  the  age  of  15  who  is  able  to  pass  a  primary  examination.  When 
these  boys  receive  the  rank  of  corporal  in  these  schools  they  have  the 
right  to  enter  regiments  in  the  home  service  or  in  the  East  Indies. 
Some  of  the  students  wait  until  they  receive  the  rank  of  sergeant — 
some  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant — before  entering  the  regiments. 
These  two  institutions  furnish  tuition,  board,  and  clothes,  including 
uniforms,  without  cost  to  the  student. 

IV.  The  institutions  for  the  training  of  cadets  and  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  include: 

(A)  The  school  for  cadets  with  a  teaching  corps  of  12  officers  of  the 
army  and  5  regular  teachers,  besides  1  captain  and  4  lieutenants;  195 
aspirant  cadets  were  examined  for  the  course  in  1893-94;  45  were  phys- 
ically unfit  for  the  service,  and  a  total  of  50  were  admitted  to  the 
8c!  ool  with  the  rank  of  cadet. 
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(B)  Oourses  for  heavy  armed  and  light  infantry;  60  attending  the 
first  years'  coarse,  and  168  the  second. 

Y.  (A)  The  pupil  school  at  Nieuwersluis,  with  173  boys  enrolled  in 
July,  1893,  24  more  entered  during  the  year,  while  91  left  to  join  some 
company.  These  boys  are  children  of  soldiers,  officers,  Government 
officials.  They  are  instructed  by  4  teachers  under  the  supervision  of 
the  director. 

(B)  The  instruction  battalion,  with  3  classes,  followed  by  394  volnn- 
teers,  October,  1893.    In  July,  1894,  there  were  499. 

(C)  The  artillery  instruction  company,  with  3  classes  and  211  volun- 
teers, ou  July  1, 1893. 

(D)  Instruction  battery,  with  75  volunteers,  among  these  31  titulary 
cor]iorals. 

VI.  Domestic  schools  for  the  various  corps  of  the  army,  attended  by 
an  average  number  of  4,118;  944  of  these  learned  to  read  and  write 
well  or  tolerably  well,  640  to  write,  and  515  to  read. 

All  the  above-named  schools  are  intended  for  the  training  of  young 
men  as  officers  for  the  home  service  or  the  colonies;  lieutenants  of  the 
artillery  and  engineering  corps,  superior  officers,  volunteers,  lieutenants 
of  infantry,  young  cadets,  titulary  corporals,  quartermasters,  and  ser- 
geants, etc. 

The  naval  schools  include: 

( A)  The  Boyal  Institution  of  Marine  at  Willemsoord,  with  Divisions  I 
and  II,  these  comprising  a  four-years  course.  Ninety-three  midshipmen 
students  were  enrolled.  The  result  of  the  examinations  for  promotions 
was  very  favorable  for  the  year.  The  age  of  the  applicants  for  admis- 
sion must  be  14  to  17  years.  The  entire  tuition  fee  is  $643  or  $482, 
according  to  grade.  The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  train  young  men 
for  officers  in  the  navy.  The  corps  of  teachers  consists  of  8  naval  o.Ti- 
cers  and  8  regular  teachers.  One  library  and  several  laboratories 
belong  to  the  school. 

(B)  The  training  course  for  boys  on  board  of  the  revenue  cutter  at 
Hellevoetsluis.  The  engineer  apprentices  numbered  18  in  the  upper 
division  and  17  in  the  lower,  October,  1893.    Six  teachers  were  enga|j;ed. 

(0)  Training  of  pilot  apprentices  on  board  the  revenue  cutter  at 
Amsterdam.    Eleven  in  each  division ;  total,  22. 

(D)  Training  course  for  boys  as  boatswains  on  board  ^he  instruction 
corvette  Nautilus^  at  Hellevoetsluis,  with  55  boatswain  apprentices,  7 
sailors  of  the  third  class,  and  1  lighterman  (apprentices)  in  division  1, 
30  sailors  of  the  third  class  and  47  lightermen  (apprentices)  in  division  2. 

(B)  Training  course  for  boys  on  board  of  instruction  ship  Admiral 
van  Wasaenaer.  The  winter  course,  October,  1893,  commenced  with 
680  pupils.  They  are  trained  for  second  officers  and  inferior  ranks  in 
the  navy. 

VII.  Training  coarse  of  military  pharmacists  for  the  army  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies.    The  course  opened  with  5  students. 
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According  to  an  investigation  ordered  by  the  departement  ran  oorlog 
(war  department),  we  find  that  the  total  body  of  men  who  were  incor- 
porated in  the  land  militia  of  the  I^etherlands  nambered,  1893, 11,016; 
1889, 10,735: 


1803-M. 


Number.    Per  cent. 


1889-00. 


Number.    Per  cent 


Could  read  and  write ........ 

Could  only  read 

Could  neither  read  nor  write. 


10.  S 


115 
612 


93.40 
1.04 
5.M 


9,826 
137 

772 


91.53 
1.28 
7.19 


A  similar  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  departement  van  marine 
(navy  department)  in  regard  to  those  incorporated  in  the  sea  militia. 
The  results  show  that  of  600  in  both  years  mentioned  above : 


1693-04. 


Kamber.     Per  cent. 


1889-4W. 


Number.    Per  cent. 


Could  read  and  write 

Could  only  read 

Could  neither  read  nor  write 


578 

3 

19 


96.8 

.5 

8.3 


559 
14 

27 


93.1 
23.8 
45 


The  lower  courses  of  the  above-named  institutions  include  reading, 
writing,  and  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  to  read  the  time 
by  the  watch,  rudiments  of  geography  of  the  ^Netherlands,  rudiments 
of  national  history  regarding  the  marine  and  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  profession. 

The  military  schools  embrace  in  their  programme  all  subjects  that 
are  appropriate  for  the  respective  branches,  the  lower  grades  including 
Ijrimary  subjects. 

Beview  of  the  different  oUuset  of  seoontdary  BohooU — the  number  of  pupile  and  teachert  in 

1889-90  and  189S-94. 


Burgher  schools 

Industrial,  drawine,  and  professional  schools....... 

Higher  burgher  acnoola 

Middle  schools  for  girls 

Agricultural  schools , 

Polytechnic  school , 

Schools  for  navigation , 

Schools  for  the  deaf-mutes  and  blind 

State  normal  school  for  drawing  and  modeling , 

Schools  for  the  Netherlands-Indies 

Training  schools  for  mid  wives 

State  veterinary  school 

Higher  military  schools  and  courses 

Training  courses  for  noncommissioned  officers  in  the 
Uue 


Domestic  schools  for  the  various  corps  of  the  army  . 

Navy  schools .- 

School  for  military  pharmacists 

General  total 

Increase  in  four  yean 


^^"^  fti!L«^  ^^'      l'«Pil«  ""d  students. 


1883-M.       1889-80. 


419 

518 

808 

152 

50 

84 

65 

76 

11 

16 

8 

12 

103 

15 

228 

86 


2,546 
211 


405 


750 
158 

42-hl2 

33 

39 

65 

11 

16 
7 

12 
105 

22 

267 
30 


2.335+12 


1898-94.        1889-00. 


5,156 

8,358 

6,166 

1,404 

282 

825 

771 

526 

122 

143 

73 

60 

806 


4,118 

970 

5 


29,858 
2,667 


4,500 

5,526 

5,390 

1,366 

178+0293 

251 

443 

558 

100 

78 

68 

76 

059 

937 

5,733 

1,002 

12 


27,101+293 


a  Pupils  in  dairy-farming  establishments ;  no  record  for  1893. 
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Esq^diturts  of  the  General  Government  for  eeoondary  eekooU,  and  ih^  income  derirei 
from  the  eame,  einoe  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  1863. 


Tear. 


Inoome 

from  tuition 

foM,  etc. 


Sxpendl- 

turoA. 


Year. 


Inoome 

firom  taition 

fees,  etc. 


Expendi- 
tnreB. 


1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

isn 

1878 
1870 


0 
♦11,786 
14,536 
15,441 
21, 115 
^.631 
30, 771 
29,708 
32, 732 
35,624 
38,423 
84,969 
36,003 
39,019 
40,237 
40,750 
38,873 


S: 

143. 
201, 
261, 
278, 
330, 
804, 
804, 
306, 
328, 
353, 
848, 
369, 
895, 
875. 
398. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1865 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 , 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 , 

Total 


$37,826 
87,062 
39,226 
39,668 
39,443 
39.878 
89,678 
87,818 
37, 405 
37,540 
38,167 
38,077 
41,006 
45,621 


1396.860 
415.646 
421,906 
422,256 
424.098 
424.858 
410,585 
425,792 
428,474 
427,630 
429,706 
440,786 
521.148 
562,019 


1,031,968 


10,911,935 


Tho  above  figures  do  not  include  the  subsidies  for  drawing  academies' 
and  schools,  nor  for  the  schools  for  the  deaf-mutes  and  blind.  The  dif- 
ference between  expenditures  and  income  from  tuition  fees  and  diplo- 
mas, $9,879,972,  was  provided  for  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  General 
Government. 

The  following  figures  show  the  expenditures  by  communes  for  higher 
burgher  schools  and  burgher  schools,  including  the  secondary  schools 
for  girls,  etc.,  and  of  the  income  from  these  schools,  from  1863  to  1893^ 
inclusive  : 


Toot. 


Income  from 

school  fees, 

diplomas,  etc. 


186.1 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
18G9 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1870 


0 

$14,896 

43,088 

71,608 

83,283 

91,049 

104, 374 

120,503 

128, 113 

142.200 

145, 438 

150,085 

155,754 

159, 337 

161, 974 

168,532 

174, 314 


Expendi* 

tares. 


0 
$82,188 
245,450 
235, 044 
265,021 
282,687 
271,700 
288,537 
319, 242 
344, 629 
851,666 
371,624 
418.788 
406,285 
445,454 
454,686 
470,432 


Tear. 


Income  from 

flohool  fees, 

diplomas,  etc. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1864 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 , 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1883 

Total 


$179, 295 
179, 338 
179,  764 
180,553 
184, 914 
185,  775 
188. 719 
195,223 
197,738 
203, 443 
212, 437 
219,589 
229,722 
234.942 


4,685,966 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$497, 146 
510.385 
531, 068 
677,536 
554.288 
554.056 
552,985 
560, 141 
657,454 
681.667 
583, 216 
594,598 
612.656 
627,087 


13,128,560 


The  excess  of  the  total  expenditures  over  the  income  derived  from 
fees,  $8,442,594,  was  provided  for  out  of  the  communal  treasury. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  (HOOGER  ONDERWIJS). 

The  present  system  of  higher  instruction  is  based  upon  the  law  of 
April  28, 1876,  amended  and  modified  by  laws  of  May  7,  1878;  June 
28, 1881;  June  15, 1883,  and  July  23, 1885. 

Institutions  of  higher  iuBtrnction  are  divided  into  public  and  private. 
Public,  are  those  established  and  maintained  by  communes  and  the 
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State,  separately  and  conjointly.  All  other  institations  are  called  pri- 
vate, or  *<bijzondere,"  schools.  Under  article  192  of  the  fundamental 
law,  any  person  may  teach  the  higher  branches,  sabject  to  supervision 
by  the  proper  authority. 

Foreigners  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  King  before  they  can  be 
employed  as  teachers  of  the  higher  branches,  in  either  public  or  private 
institutions. 

Public  higher  instruction  is  provided  for  and  taught  in  three  State 
universities — in  the  gymnasia  and  progymnasia,  and  in  the  Gommanal 
University  of  Amsterdam. 

The  "gymnasia''  and  Latin  schools  correspond  to  the  German  gym- 
nasium, while  the  courses  given  at  the  denominational  "seminaria'^ 
and  other  superior  institutions  of  this  kind  answer  to  the  universities; 
but  only  the  latter  can  confer  academic  degrees. 

STATE    UNIVBBSITTBS. 

By  the  royal  decree  of  February  17,  1890,  the  corps  of  officials  at 
these  universities  was  made  to  conform  to  the  decrees  of  February  8, 
1889,  and  February  16, 1889. 

State  University  of  Ley  den  (with  5  faculties). — The  college  of  curators 
consists  of  6  members. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  7  members,  all  being  professors,  namely, 
1  rector,  1  secretary  and  4  assesors,  1  archivist.  Each  faculty  has  1 
chairman  and  1  secretary ;  in  all,  10  members,  with  the  title  of  professor. 

This  university  had  47  professors.  In  the  faculty  of  theology,  5;  of 
law,  8;  of  medicine,  9;  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  11;  of 
letters  and  philosophy,  14.  There  were  also  3  lecturers  and  9  private 
tutors,  or  a  total  force  of  59  teachers. 

State  University  of  Utrecht  (with  5  faculties). — The  college  of  curators 
consists  of  6  members.  The  senate  is  composed  of  6  members,  viz :  One 
rector,  1  secretary  and  3  assessors,  1  archivist. 

Each  faculty  has  1  chairman  and  1  secretary,  all  having  the  title  of 
professor. 

The  corps  of  teachers  comprises  37  professors.  In  the  faculty  of 
theology,  4;  of  law,  G;  of  medicine,  10;  of  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences,  10;  of  letters  and  philosophy,  7.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  4  lecturers  and  9  private  tutors  (docents),  which  gives  a  geneial 
total  of  50. 

State  University  of  Oroningen. — The  college  of  curators  consists  of  6 
members.  The  senate  is  composed  of  7  members;  1  rector,  1  secretary, 
and  5  assessors. 

Each  faculty  has  1  chairman  and  1  secretary,  all  having  the  title  of 
professor. 

The  University  of  Groningen  embraces  the  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  and  of  letters  and 
philosophy. 
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The  corps  of  professors  comprises  35  members.  For  the  faculty  of 
theology,  4;  of  law,  4;  of  medicine,  8^  of  mathematics  aud  natural  sci- 
ences, Oj  and  of  letters  and  philosophy,  10.  There  were  also  lecturers 
aud  assistants,  making  a  general  total  of  40. 

On  reaching  the  age  of  70,  the  professors  in  the  universities  are  pen- 
sioned. The  amount  of  their  pension  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
years  they  have  taught,  but  can  never  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,206  per 
annum.  The  professors  in  the  Catholic  institutions  are  also  pensioned 
by  the  Government,  and  their  pensions  equal  the  salary  of  a  Catholic 
priest. 

If  the  professors  fail  to  perform  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  minister  of  the  interior  may  suspend  them  for  a  period  of  five 
weeks.  Serious  misdemeanor  might  be  punished  by  removal  from 
office. 

The  curators,  through  the  secretaries  of  the  faculties,  make  detailed 
reports  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  universities.  They  do  not  receive  a  permanent  salary  for  the  per- 
formance of  thoir  duties,  but  are  allowed  by  the  Government  $3  per 
day  when  they  are  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
(30  cents  per  hour  when  traveling  and  expenses  incurred  for  board 
and  lodging). 

The  curators  report,  on  November  1  of  each  year,  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  making  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  coming  year; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  statement  the  minister  requests  the  sum 
needed,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  from  moneys  derived 
from  the  general  revenue  taxes  of  the  country. 


students  registered  in  State  univereities. 


UniTenity. 

For  aU  stndiee. 

For  Mingle  BtndiM. 

General  total. 

Inoroase 
in  four 
years. 

1888-94. 

1888-80. 

1808-94. 

1889-90. 

1893-94. 

1889-90. 

Leyden « - 

770 
613 
453 

760 
647 
387 

23 
19 
80 

27 
86 
24 

793 
632 

483 

777 
682 
411 

f-  16 

Utrecht 

+  50 

Groningen 

+  72 

Total 

1,836 

1.684 

72 

86 

1,908 

1,770 

+  138 

The  annual  tuition  fees  for  a  fidl  course  of  study  in  the  different 
faculties  are  $80,  $76,  $56,  $44,  $40;  for  single  studies,  $24,  $18,  $12,  $6. 
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Students  etitered  mthout  payment  of  tuition  fees. 


Bea«ons  for  exemption. 

Leyden. 

Utrecht. 

Groningen. . 

Total. 

1893-9A. 

1889-90. 

1893-94. 

1889-90. 

1893-M. 

1889-90. 

1893-94. 

1889-80. 

Students  who  bad  already  paid  $320 
to  the  professors  and  lecturers. .. 

Students  who  under  the  rules  of 
article  100  of  the  law  had  already 
paid$180a 

190 

11 
80 
« 

7 

185 

^ 

98 
0 
8 

171 

8 
6 

I 

4 

124 

86 

2 
6 
8 

10 
2 

1 

166 

18 
20 
6 
2 

134 

8 
8 
6 
2 
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47 

103 

18 

13 

4 

1 

31 

4a 

4ft 

Those  admitted  to  promotions 

Officials  of  the  universities 

3)raggists  in  the  army,  in  oonfonn- 
ity  with  reffolatlons   of   royal 
decree  of  Mov  6  1883 

108 
18 
8 

10 

By  virtue  of  royal  decree  of  May 
«,  1888,  No.  41. 

1 
8 

1 

8 

6 

Article  66,  Ist  section  of  the  law 
on  superior  instmetlon  & » ^ 

81 

9 

Total 

325 

806 

211 

184 

208 

161 

744 

651 

a  Students  in  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Iteformed  Church  are  allowed,  under  the  ahove-men- 
tioned  conditions,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  their  professors  or  lecturers  at  the  university. 
b  Kemitted  on  account  of  dioath. 

The  following  table  shows  distribation  of  students  according  to 
studies  in  1893-94: 


Theology. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Mathe. 
matics 

and 
natural 
sciences. 

Letters 

and 
aoienoas. 

Total. 

Total  in 
1888-90. 

Lejden : 

All  lectures 

64 

1 

840 

1 

347 

60 
8 
5 

50 

4 
7 

770 
9 
14 

750 

2  lectures «- 

8 

1  lecture 

2 

19 

Total     

05 

241 

349 

77 

61 

793 

777 

Utrocht : 

All  lectures 

189 

72 

276 

89 
6 
11 

87 

613 
6 
13 

547 

2 lectures     ....    .  ...... 

24 

1 lecture 

1 

1 

XI 

Total 

a  139 

72 

277 

106 

88 

5632 

582 

Groningen : 

AH  lectures 

52 

55 

235 

74 
2 
10 

37 

4 
6 
7 

453 
6 
17 

7 

887 

2  lectures 

14 

1  lecture 

1 

10 

i  lecture. 

Total 

53 

55 

235 

80 

54 

483 

411 

General  total 

257 

368 

861 

269 

153 

1,908 

1,770 

a  This  number  includes  18  Germans  and  1  Hungarian. 
Increase  in  four  years,  138  students. 


b  luo&nding  16  ladies. 


The  Government  grants  six  beneficiary  scholarships  in  each  of  the 
universities  to  young  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
former  studies^  the  university  receiving  from  the  State  $320  for  each 
student  in  annual  installments  for  the  complete  course.  These  moneys 
are  derived  from  ecclesiastical  funds  that  are  realized  from  ancient 
estates  which  formerly — ^before  the  Reformation  in  1517 — were  used  for 
the  installation  of  a  Pope  or  bishop,  but  since  the  Reformation  the  Sov- 
ereign or  Government  has  taken  possession  of  these  funds,  which  are 
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BOW  disbursed  by  uonoffldalB  or  by  committees  under  the  direct  suj^r- 
Tision  of  the  State. 

Students  who  receive  financial  assistance  from  the  Qovemment  are 
at  liberty  to  select  any  of  the  courses  of  study  allowed  in  the  university. 

In  order  to  present  a  correct  idea  of  the  studies  pursued  in  a  Dutch 
university,  the  following  table,  presenting  a  series  of  lectures  and  les- 
sons for  1889-90,  is  given: 

Uuii}€r&Uif  of  LeifSen, 


Xectoreorl 


Departmont  of  thooloffr : 

Exegesis  of  the  Old  DispeiiB*- 
tion  and  history  of  IsraeUtish 
literatare , 

Ethics 

Historical  facts  on  tho  church 
service  of  the  Israelites 

Comparative  history  of  reli- 
frious  services 

General  history  of  religions 
services 

History  of  religious  doctrines. . 

Sooroe  of  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
Babylonian- Assyrian  reli> 
gions  services 

Oratory 

History  of  Christianity 

History  of  the  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tian church  services 

Hesearch  in  church  chronicles 
andivritings 

Ancient  Christian  literature . . . 

Interpretations  of  tho  lYew  Tes- 
tament  

Criticism  of  texts 

Philosophy  of  the  church  serv- 
ice   

Philosophical  history  of  chnrch 
servlco 

Encyolopedia  of  theology . . . 

Department  of  law : 

Dutch  civil  rights 

Commercial  law 

Privilege  of  sulton 

Public  law 

Interna  tional  law 

Administrative  law 

Dutch  history  of  Dutch  law. . . . 

Kightsof  ooumists 

Civil  rights  in  the  KetherUnd 
Indies 

Special  subjacts  on  Hohamme- 
dan  rights.^ 

Islam  dosmas 

Commcrdal  law 

Penalties 

Encyclopedia  of  laxta 

Leeal  philosophy 

Poutical  economy 

Special  branches  of  political 
economy 

Statistics 

History  and  origin  of  tho 
Eoraan  law 

Treatment  of  special  problems 

for  candidates 

Depaximant  -of  madicine : 

Anatomy  of  the  human  body.. . 


Il 

•4 

^* 

fl  1 

1^ 

8*^ 

S  0 

B  0 

ptS 

^ 

-< 

25 

20 

16 

16 

26 

16 

2 

25 

22 

26 

Ik 

7 

20 

80 

12-20 

29 

29 

24 

85 

85 

30 

40-50 

6 

6 

1 

13-17 

9 

10 

10 

25 

4 

20 

8-16 

8 

80-40 

2 

10-14 

3 

80-90 

Department  of  medicine— Cont'd. 
Topographical  anatomy.. 


Exporiments  in  anatomv . . . 
Theorelleal  oplithafmology. 

Theoretical  otology 

Ophthalmological  and 
otolo£ical  clinics   and 

poly<3inics 

Courses  in  eye  examina- 
tions   

Hadical  clinic 

Pharmacology 

Pharmaceutics 

Diagnostics 

Medical  clinic 

Medical  polyclinie. 


General  pathology 

Hygieno  and  melioal  practice. . 

Bacteriology 

Praoticalexperiments  in  pathol- 

offy  and  bacteriology 

Chirargical  clinic 

Theoretical  surgery 

Practical  surgery 

Physiology 


Histology 

Practical  experiineBts 

Do 

Do 

Qynecolqgical  obstetric  clinic.. 

Ovnecological  poly cliu  ic 

Theoretical  science  of  obstet- 
rics  

Theoretical  gynecology 

Science  of  operations 

Praotical  exiierianents  of  opera- 
tions   

Patholojrical  anatomy 

Praotical   pathological  histol- 
ogy  

Dissecting 

Medical  j  orisprudence — 

For  lawyers 

For  phvsicians 

Department  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science : 

General  botany  (morphology, 
anatomy,  ana  physiology;  — 

Special    botany  (photography 
and  taxonomy) 

Practical  experiments 


Classification  of  planb 
Excursions  for  study. 

Selected  subjects 

Higher  science  of  algebra. 

Algebraio  analysis 

DittSorfeBtial  calcolna 

Integral  calculus 


18 

2 
5 

1 
2 

8 
8 

4 
1 
1 

4 
12 
2 

4 
4 
1 
8 
8 
8 

a-6 


2 
1 

1 

5 
2 

4 
4-5 

1 
1 


3 

1 

4 

2-4 

(a) 


60-60 
20-50 


60-70 


40-100 
50 
40 
35 
120 
120 
56 
70 


1-12 
100 
30 
160 
80 
'  80 
25 
25 
10 
50 
20 

80 
80 
60 

15-20 
80-00 

40 


30-40 


50 


10 
12 


a  One-half  day. 
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Leoture  or  lesson. 


Department  of  mathematlca  and 
natural  acienco— Continued. 

Problems 

Synthetic  and  desoriptiye  ge- 
ometry  

Higher  analytical  geometry — 

Theoretical  mechanics 

Elementary  astronomy 

Practical  astronomy 

Theoretical  astronomy 

Astroenosy 

Calculations  of  problems 

Inoreonio  chemistry  for  doctors 
and  philosophers 

Inorganic  chemistry  for  phi- 
losophers only 

Principles  of  inorganic  chemis- 
try  

Theoretical  chemistry  for 
candidates 

Practical  experiments  for  phi- 
losophers  

Practical  experiments  for  phy- 
sicians   

Organic  chemistry 

Practical  experiments  for  phy- 
sicians and  students  of  phi- 
losophy   

Practical  exnerlroents  for  ad- 
vanced students 

Organic  experiments  for  ad- 
vanced students 

Practical  experiments  in  the 
phamiaceutio  laboratory 

Comparative  anatomy 

Zoology  for  students  of  medi- 
cine   

Special  principal  studies  for 
candidates    of    botany    and 

V  aOOlo^ry 

ConiparatiA'e  embryology,  with 
microscopic  demonstrations.. 

Practical  experiments  for 
students  of  medicine 

Practical  experiments  for 
candidates 

Geologv 

Mineralogy  and  crystology 

Paleontology 

Practical  experiments 

Theoretic  natural  science 

Elementary  physics 

Practical  experiments  in  phys- 
ics for  students  of  medicine. . 

Differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus for  students  of  chemistry. 

Elenien  tary  mechanics 

Demonstrations  and  jpractioal 
experiments  for  beginners. . . . 

Practical  experiments  for  ad- 
vanced students 

Selected  studies  for  more  ad- 
vanced students 

Department  of  letters  and  philos- 
ophy: 

Dutch  language 

Middle  Dutch  language 


II 

H 

p 


(a) 


4 

6 
4 

7 

25 

3-4 

12 

64-75 
60-70 

60-80 

1-4 

2-3 

9-10 
72 

72 

None. 

68 


None. 

6 

1 

6 

12 


Lectnre  or  lesson. 


Department  of  letters  and  philos- 
ophy— Continued. 
Practical  exercises  in  composi- 
tion , 


Kational  history 

History  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment   .• 

First  Sanscrit  college 

Second  Sanscrit  college 

Comparative  grammar  of  the 
Indo-Germanio  language 

Zend-Avesta 

Indian  science  of  arohsology. . . 

Bnssian 

Arabian: 

First  year 

Second  year 


Thirdyear.. 
Fourth  year. 


Fifth  year 
Logic 


Greek  philosophy 

Psychology 

TheoreticiQ  philosophy 

Hebrew 

Jewish  history 

Advanced  Hebrew 

Do 

Modem  Hebrew 

Javanese 

Madoere  language 

Gothic 

Anglo-Saxon 

Old  German 

Chinese  language  and  litera- 
ture  

Latin  language  and  literature. . 
Do 

Boman  antiquities 

General  history 

Political  geography , 

Histories!  studies 

Biography  of  Dutch  authors... 

Of 'the  Middle  ages 

Of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Authors  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  

GreeK  language  and  literature . 

The  same  for  more  advanced 
students 

Greek  antiquities ■ 

Physical  geography  of  the 
Netherland  Indies 

Ethnology  of  the  Netherland 
Indies 

Soendane  language 

Modem  Persian  for  beginners.. 

The  same  for  more  aavanced 
students 

Turkish 

Origin  and  introduction  of  Is- 
lamism 

Javanese  language  and  litera- 
ture  

General  ethnography 

Malayan  language 


C 

1^ 


I 


S9 


5 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

6 
2 

1 
2 
1 
20 
4 
]!¥one. 


12 


10 

10 

3 

3 

None. 

6 

None. 

7-9 

1 

None. 

8 
13 
17 
18 
5 
5 


8 
3 
8 

None. 
12 

6 
12 

10 

0 


1 

2 

None. 


a  Unlimited. 
Each  State  university  has  its  own  archives  and  a  large  circulating  library  with  reading  rooms. 
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Studies. 


Theology . 


Political  economy 

Medicine 

Mathematics  and  phvslos  . . 
Geography  and  oryotology  . 

C  hem  is  tr>' 

Botany  and  soology 

Pharmacentics 

Classical  literature 

Dutch  literature. . 


Knowledge  of  the  languages  and  literature  of  the 
"       '   "     '     Mpetogo 


East  India  Arohip 


Leiden.     Utrecht. 


1 
39 
1 
7 
2 


2l 


Gronin- 
gen. 


TotaL 


1893-94.     1889-90. 

I 


5  ,  1 

71  '  83 

3  I  11 
15  '  18 

4  I  3 

1    

2  !  4 

2    

1    

7 ;  7 

7  !               2 
1    


The  library  of  the  University  of  Leyden  received  daring  the  year  1893 
200  new  works,  1,056  copies  of  dissertations  from  France,  and  3,341 
essays  from  German,  Swiss,  Norwegian,  and  other  universities.  In 
exchange,  1,540  dissertations  of  the  university  were  sent  out.  There 
were  presented  from  the  different  departments  of  the  country  126  books 
and  30  charts;  from  private  parties,  581  books;  from  corporations  and 
colleges,  586.  Other  parties  donated  256  books,  63  periodicals,  etc. 
Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  books  and  55  manuscripts  were  loaned 
from  the  library. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six  patients  were  cared  for  in 
the  hospital  that  is  connected  with  the  university;  visitors  in  the  poly- 
clinic numbered  10,154. 

The  University  of  Leiden  has,  moreover,  the  following:  Cabinet  of 
medals  and  coins;  anatomical  cabinet;  physical  cabinet;  chemical  lab- 
oratory; inorganic  specimen  division;  zootomic  laboratory;  hortus; 
historical  laboratory;  herbarium;  museum  of  natural  history;  geologi- 
cal and  mineralogical  museum;  physiological  laboratory;  pharmaceu- 
tical laboratory ;  pathological  anatomic  laboratory ;  ethnographic 
museum;  observatory;  museum  of  antiquities. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Utrecht  received  an  addition  of  788 
new  works,  307  by  purchase,  243  by  exchange,  and  238  were  presented, 
to  say  nothing  of  periodicals,  journals,  academic  essays,  etc.  Nine 
thousand  four  hundred  aud  eighty-seven  books  were  loaned  from  this 
library  during  the  year. 

Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  patients  were  treated  in 
the  medical  clinic  aud  polyclinic  of  the  hospital  connected  with  the 
university.  Four  hundred  and  nine  and  2,150  patients  were  treated  in 
the  surgical  clinic  and  polyclinic,  respectively;  over  2,400  persons  in 
the  dental  division;  83  and  255  were  treated  by  Professor  Halbertsma 
in  the  gynsecological  clinic  and  polyclinic,  respectively;  and  131  and 
835  patients  in  the  obstetric  clinic  and  polyclinic,  respectively. 

The  University  of  Utrecht  owns  besides  a  pathological  institute, 
institute  of  anatomy,  physiological  laboratory,  hygienic  institute,  phys- 
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ical  laboratory,  museum  of  natural  history,  mineralogical  and  geolog- 
ical institute,  medical  laboratory,  pharmaceutical  laboratoiy.;  botanic 
garden;  otiscrvatory. 

The  additions  to  the  library  of  the  University  of  Groningen  consisted 
of  466  new  works;  354  of  these  were  purchased  and  112  presented, 
besides  pamphlets,  dissertations,  etc.  Visitors  numbered  7,702  persona, 
and  8,367  books  were  loaned  during  the  year. 

The  University  of  Groningen  owns,  moreover,  a  hospital,  in  which,  on 
January  1, 1803,  there  were  112  patients  under  treatment,  965  having 
cmtered  during  the  year;  a  cabinet  of  anatomy;  physiological  labora- 
tory; pharmacological  and  hygienic  laboratory.;  cabinet  for  physics; 
botanic  garden;  museum  of  natural  history;  medical  laboratory;  min- 
eralogical and  geological  laboratory;  pharmaceutical  laboratory;  collec- 
tion of  astronomical  instmments;  ooUeddom  of  engravings^  and  a 
collection  of  mathematical  models. 

University  of  Amsterdam,  supported  by  the  oommnnes.  Byarticle  dfi, 
relating  to  superior  iustmotiocL,  the  commanity  of  Amsterdam  oj^tadned 
a  concession  elevating  the  ^^AtkesuBcim  Illustre"  to  a  Tini>vserflity.  This 
was  done  October  15,  1887,  and  it  has  now  Ute  same  privileges  as  the 
State  universities. 

The  oollege  of  conaitoirB  oonsistB  &f  2  miembers. 

Corps  of  professors. — The  senate  consists  of  1  rector-magnificus,  1 
secretary,  and  4  assessors.  The  proiessorB  of  the  faculties  are  distnb- 
uted  as  follows:  Of  law,  7;  of  medicine,  14;  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural sciences,  11;  of  letters  and  philosophy,  11;  of  theology,  6;  public 
lecturers,  3 ;  and  private  lecturers,  13.    This  gives  a  general  total  of  <>5. 


Students,  X89S^4, 

• 

B«gi8tered. 

Tuition 
fees. 

Income 
realized. 

For  coiuploto  course 

533 
113 
416 

$80.4 

40.2 

None. 

$42.»Vl 
4,548 

Total,  1893-94 ^ 

1,062 
a  608 

47,807 
43,094 

Total,  1S89-90 .« 

Elective  Btudies 

8 
24 
10 

U 
12 
24 

48 
288 
240 

Total,  1803-94 

42 
83 

576 

Total,  1889^fi0.^ 

421 

General  total,  1883^84 ^ 

1.104 
611 

47,074 
44,515 

GeDoral  total,  1889-90 

a  Ten  atudenta  received  beneflniary  aoholarafaip*  from  the  conraiiine. 

For  examination  fees  240  students  paid  $4,945,  and  two  students  paid 
$4  eiUih;  total,  $4,953. 
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Theol. 
ogy. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Mathe. 
aatica 

and 
ptayaies. 

Lettoxs 
and  phi- 
losophy. 

Tatel, 
1803-84. 

Total. 

1888-00. 

ATI  lectures: 

48 
75 

ao 

83 

88 

542 

86 

lie 

10 
41 

105 

857 

164 

Second  or  advanced  course . 

4U 

Total 

121 

118 

1 

625 

152 
18 

51 
23 

1.002 
42 

606 

Elective  studies 

88 

Omiiralteta] 

321 

U4 

«S 

171 

78 

1,104 
641 

641 

Increase  in  fonr  Tears  - . . 

463 

.......... 

The  university  received  in  1889  a  donation  of  #16,080  from  Ifr. 
Budolph  Lehman  to  build  a  lecture  balL 

Library. — The  number  of  books  has  been  largely  increased.  The 
central  commission  on  statistics  presented  a  collection  of  statistical 
iForks.  A  total  of  3,787  works  were  entered  in  the  accession  book; 
the  periodicals  increased  considerably  alsa 

Thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  books  were  loaned 
and  consulted,  and  107  manoscripts  were  consulted  and  36  loaned. 
The  visitors  numbered  25,369^  the  largest  number  per  day  being  170. 

The  university  has  a  pathological  laboratory;  hortus  botanicus;  geo- 
graphic-geological cabinet;  laboratory  and  collection  for  tlie  study  of 
pathological  dissections;  hygienic  laboratory;  chemical-pharmaceu- 
tical laboratory;  laboratory  and  o<dlection  of  zoological  specimens; 
physiological  laboratory;  laboratory  for  physics;  laboratory  for  exper- 
imental  plant  physiology;  anatomic  laboratory;  museum  ^^Urolik;" 
chirurgical  museum;  experimental  chirurgical  museums. 

From  the  Revue  Internationale  de  rEnseignement,  January,  1893,  we 
learn  that  the  medical  studies  in  the  universities  of  Holland  will  soon 
undergo  a  reform  which  the  Government  has  had  in  contemplation  for 
some  time.  Up  to  this  date  there  have  been  four  ways  open  to  students 
desirous  of  qualifying  for  the  medical  profession,  though  there  is  but 
one  course  by  which  they  can  attain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
All  such  as  desire  this  honor  must  first  graduate  from  a  gymnasium, 
and  must  have  taken  the  university  course;  all  others  passing  State 
examinations  only  can  obtain  a  diploma  in  medicine,  bat  can  not  assume 
the  title  of  doctor.  Before  passing  the  State  examinations,  however, 
students  are  required  to  be  in  possession  of  a  diploma  of  efttciency 
from  a  middle  school  (hoogere  burgherschool)  with  a  five  years  course; 
a  diploma  of  promotion  to  the  fifth  year  of  a  gymnasium,  or  a  diploma 
proving  they  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  literature  and 
mathematics. 

From  January  1, 1894,  the  two  latter  courses  will  be  closed.  Thus, 
after  December,  1893,  these  examinations  in  medicine  can  not  be  taken 
unless  the  candidate  has  a  diploma  either  from  a  gymnasium  or  from  a 
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middle  school  certifying  a  five  years  coarse,  but  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  will  remain  as  at  present. 

The  same  law  regulates  the  qualiiication  of  foreign  students  in  medi- 
cine. They  will  hereafter  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  Ketherlands  and  its  colonies  after  having  proved  the  validity  of 
their  foreign  diplomas  by  an  examination  passed  in  the  Datch  lan- 
guage. This  is  required  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  know 
Hollandish  well  enough  to  understand  their  patients. 

Gymnasia. — One  of  these  institutions  is  in  operation  in  each  of  the 
29  (30  in  1889)  principal  cities,  and  of  these  25  received  subsidies  from 
the  State.  Gymnastics  and  Hebrew  are  not  obligatory,  and  special  fees 
from  $12  to  $40  are  charged  for  these  branches.  These  schools  prepare 
for  the  universities. 

Total  teachers,  431;  216  doctors,  49  candidates,  143  having  teachers' 
diplomas  of  secondary  instruction,  10  teachers  with  a  diploma  of  supe- 
rior instruction,  in  conformity  with  the  clause  of  the  law,  and  13 
teachers  having  a  diploma  of  secondary  instruction,  ia  conformity  with 
the  clause  of  the  law.    There  were  427  teachers  employed  in  1889. 

The  salary  of  a  rector  ranged  from  $1,045  to  $2,010.  The  lowest 
salary  paid  to  a  rector  of  a  ^^  gymnasia''  was  $1,045,  but  the  incumbent 
had  ft*ee  residence.  These  teachers,  however,  draw  an  additional  salary 
from  burgher  day  or  evening  schools,  higher  burgher  scLools,  middle 
schools  for  girls,  or  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  wherever 
they  may  be  employed.  These  additional  salaries  range  from  $200  to 
$400.  Income  from  private  institutions  have  not  been  taken  into 
consideration. 


.     Schools. 

Students. 

Hearon. 

Jan.,  1894. 

Jan..  1890. 

2,602 
7 

Jan.,  1894. 

Jan.,  1890. 

OymDasia - 

2,615 

16 

27 

5 

Total 

2,615 

2,609 

16 

82 

There  were,  according  to  the  foregoing  figures,  6  students  more  and 
16  hearers  less  in  attendance  in  January,  1894,  than  in  January,  1890. 

Examinations. — Six  hundred  and  forty-six  candidates  were  examined 
for  admission;  of  this  number,  490  were  admitted  to  the  lowest  class; 
150  to  higher  classes,  and  40  failed.  At  the  final  examination,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  1,733  students  were  transferred,  368  remained  in  the 
same  class,  and  6  withdrew. 
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Sxaminatioru  /or  admistion  to  eourge  qf  1893-94  compared  toUk 

1889-^. 
Lowest  ebuM: 

Examined 

Admitted 

Rejected 

Higher  claAses : 

Examined 

Admitted  to  npper  class 

Admitted  to  lower  class 

Rejected 

TrantUion  examinationt  to  eourte  1894-9S  and  1890-91. 

Examined 

Promoted 

Not  promoted 

Retired 


1898-94. 

1889-00. 

622 

645 

465 

490 

157 

165 

178 

190 

89 

101 

49 

49 

K 

40 

2,070 

2.103 

1,687 

1,733 

370 

370 

13 

6 

Difference 
in  four 
years. 


—25 
+  2 

—17 
—12 


—33 
-46 


H-  7 


Candidates: 

AU  faculties 

Theolo|(7,  law,  letters,  and  philosophy, 

Medicine,  mathematics,  snd  natural 

sciences 


Total. 
Retired 


Certificates  obtained : 

All  faculties 

Theology,  law,  letters,  and  philosophy. 

Medicine,  mathematics,  and  natural 

sciences , 


Total. 
Rejected.... 


Final  examinations  in 
gymnasia. 


Students.     Foreigners. 


1894.    1890. 


5 
232 


822 


5 
210 


297 
25 


9 

103 


294 


9 

176 


271 
23 


Examina- 
tions by 
State  com- 
misaion. 


1804.  I  1890.    1894.    1890. 


M 


28 


24 


13 


12 


19 


28  I 
17 


82  I 


Total. 


1894.    1890. 


Differ, 
ence 
in  four 
yoars. 


9 

309  I 


186 


454 

11 


9 
254 


114 


877 
66 


13 
264 


142 


419 
13 


—  4 

i-45 

—  6 


11 
215 


112 


386 
68 


+35 
—  2 


—  2 
+39 

+  2 


+89 
—  2 


^ew  gymnasia  buildings  have  been  erected  at  Arnheim,  Delft,  Gtonda, 
and  Leeu warden  since  1889.  The  general  conditions  and  accessories 
for  instruction  of  all  gymnasia  are  very  satisfactory  and  constantly 
improving. 

Private  superior  instruction. — (a)  The  Free  University  of  Amsterdam 
has  a  director,  the  incumbent  being  in  1893  G.  M.  E.  van  Loben  Sels. 
(6)  The  college  of  curators  is  composed  of  2  members;  1  rector  and  7 
professors  are  employed  as  teachers,  (c)  The  total  number  of  students 
during  the  year  amounted  to  85,  registered  as  follows:  Fifty-seven  in 
the  faculty  of  theology;  3  in  the  faculty  of  theology  and  law;  3  in  the 
faculty  of  theology  and  letters;  12  in  the  faculty  of  law;  and  10  in  the 
faculty  of  letters.    Eighty  students  in  1889. 

The  library  received  various  new  works. 

The  following  examinations  were  passed:  Five  with  a  degree  of  can- 
didate of  divinity ;  2  with  a  degree  of  candidate  in  the  faculty  of  letters ; 
1  first  examination  for  doctor's  degree;  11  propaedeutic  examinations 
in  theology,  and  1  in  law. 
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Besides  the  Free  TTniyersity  of  Amsterdamy  there  are  about  26 
denoDiiuational  private  institutions  for  superior  instruction  in  other 
parts  of  Holland,  some  of  which  receive  subsidies  from  the  State. 

They  are  designated  as  follows:  (1)  Seminaries,  (2)  colleges,  (3)  Latin 
schools,  (4)  training  schools. 

The  aim  of  most  of  these  institutions  is  the  training  of  young  men 
for  ministers  in  their  respective  churches,  and  for  teachers  of  higher 
branches. 

lu  1893  there  were  3,774  students  enrolled  in  26  of  these  denomina- 
tional institutions.  The  number  of  teachers  can  not  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy,  but  was  about  317.  Total  student-s  in  1869, 1,996.  This 
shows  an  increase  in  four  years  of  1,778  students. 

Expendiiurea  of  tks  Government  far  higher  inatrueiion. 


Teachers*  aal- 
aries. 

TrnatMsand 
officials. 

Material  and  in. 
cidenUls,  build- 
ing, etc. 

Total. 

18B3-M. 

1880-00. 

1803-04. 

1880-00. 

1803-04. 

1880-00. 

1803-04. 

1880-00. 

XJniveraitles : 

X(C  vden •• 

$108,517 
84,080 
74, 110 

$112,668 
85,323 
71«154 

$55,680 
18,868 
14,006 

$50,870 
16,807 
14,760 

$130,103 
76,118 
80,061 

100,545 
42,384 
31.025 

$303,308 
170,661 
119,006 

290,014 

$263,081 
144,604 
116,938 

133,424 

Utrecht 

Crrunincen  ............. 

For  various  expenditares 
for  the  train  log  of  stn- 
dentA  at  sectaruin  aemi- 
nariea  and  colleges ;  sub- 
sidies for  gymnasia  and 
progymnasiuTii ;  Latin 
schools,  and  incidentals; 
subsidy  to  University  of 
Amnterdam  . 

General  total 

832,067 
058,048 

668,048 

Increase  in  four  years 

174,010 

Income  of  the  Government  for  universities. 

1803-94. 

1880-00. 

From  tuition  fees  of  students  regulated  by  articles  03  and  67  of  the  law  of 
April28, 1876,andby  thelawof  Juno  22, 1881 

$81,736 

10,664 

1.G08 

$80,115 
8.700 
2.006 

Income  received  in  oonformitr  with  article  80  of  the  law  (examinations) 

luconio  from  patients  at  the  Academical  Hospital  in  Leyden 

Total 

03.007 
01,009 

01,009 

TncMMi'M* in  four  yearSx ...  .^....ax.xx..x....x.....^x. 

2.988 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  incomo  from  enumerated  soorces ■ 

Total  cxi>enditures 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  income  of  universities  provided  for  out  of 
the  general  treasury  of  the  Kingdom 

Increase  in  four  years 


$03,007 
832,067 


738,070 
567, 030 


171, 031 


$01,009 
668,048 


667,030 
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J£rpe»A<iirr»  of  ikt  UnhmrtSijf  of  AmfUtiMmj  mipport^  hy  iht  eommvne. 


1B03-94. 

1889-00. 

lUliirlim  of  tmiitCM^ii  and  i>rofMfloni. ©to 

$101,091 
45,179 

$115,348 
20,034 

IfAteHfll,  otft-. 

Total 

147, 170 
136, 879 

135, 379 

Increaae  in  foar  vean 

11, 791 

Income  of  the  Communal  University  ofAmeterdam. 


76aa  for  tnition  aad  exaiolnationB 

Stote  aabaidiea 

Babaidy  by  tbe  province  of  North  Holland. 
Wtom,  other  aoorcea  not  apcoifled 


Total. 


Increase  in  four  years. 


SSCAPITULATIOK. 


$53,064 

1,2C6 

4,020 

274 


58,564 
52, 318 


0,246 


$46,898 
1,206 
4,020 


52,81B 


Total  incoino  from  enamerated  sources. 
Totol  expeaditore 


$r»A,504 
147,170 


Baceaa  of  expenditure  orer  ineome  of  mtlTevsity  prorided  for  tmm  the  • 

communal  treasury 88,606 

I  83,061 

Increase  In  four  years 


5,545 


Expenditure'^  of  communes  for  **  gymnasia^*  and  '^progymnasium,'^ 


$52,  318 
135,  379 


83,061 


1803-94. 

1889-90. 

1888-80. 

Difference 

in  five 
years. 

Teachers'  salaries  and  c^ro  of  biiilclinffs 

$307,520 

22,224 

1.253 

1,005 

$303,362 

21,  HI 

1,200 

607 

$298,108 

26,222 

1,173 

674 

+$9,41S 

l£aterial .T 

—3,008 

CSomraissioii  of  anperintendenta......  ................ 

+  80 

aStawT-^.  •  • .  ™  - . .  — 

+  331 

Total 

832,002 

326, 289 

326,177 

+  5,825 

Income  of  the  communcB, 


State  snbsidy 

School  fees 

Bpeeial  ftinds 

Total 

Balance  of  expenditure 


1803-04. 


$n.796 

84,717 

1,880 


180,273 
161,729 


1B80-90. 


$92,986 

82,875 
2,472 


1888-89. 


$03,862 

82, 486 
2,279 


178. 283 
148,006 


178,127 
148,090 


Difference 
in  five 
yeaza. 


+  $364 

+  2,231 

—  440 


+  2,146 
8,679 
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The  following  is  a  review  of  the  eonsolidated  expenditures  for  higher 
instractioii  after  deducting  the  subsidies  paid  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  provinces  from  the  expenditures  of  the  communes,  and  of  the 
income  from  the  school  fees,  etc.,  from  1878  to  1893,  inclusive: 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Income 
from 
school 
foes, 
gradn- 
fttioxi,  etc. 


$142, 591 
155, 110 
150,582 
185. 457 
183,271 
181,763 
180,975 
191, 017 
204,177 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$091, 214 
819, 738 
983, 402 
9Se,661 
918, 631 
1,026,416 
1,042,821 
978, 765 
980.026 


Year. 


1887. 


1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
1893. 


Inconte 

from 

school 

Kxpendi- 

fees, 

turea. 

gradn- 

atioD.eto. 

$210,985 

$982,  lU 

216,  351 

1, 024, 106 

223,452 

1.025,573 

228.878 

1.072,172 

232,083 

1,  111,  240 

233,927 

1,136.S39 

233,982 

1,123,479 

3,163,601 

15,872,717 

The  excess  of  the  total  expenditure  over  the  income,  $12,709,116,  was 
provided  for  out  of  the  respective  treasuries  of  the  communes  and 
provinces  or  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  General  Government. 

Summary  of  all  expenditures  of  the  General  Government ,  of  the  provinces ,  and  of  the  com- 
munes for  public  highcTf  secondary,  and  primary  instruction,  and  of  income  from  these 
schools  as  given  in  previous  tables. 

EXPENDITURES. 


For  state  nniyersities  and 
Communal  UniTeraity 
of  Amsterdam 

For  training  of   theolo* 

gans  (Reformed  and 
vangolical  Lutheran)^. 

For  gymnasia,  Latin 
schools,  and  cost  of  ex- 
aminations in  higher 
courses  (articles  11  and 
12), etc 

For  secondary  instruction . 

For  drawing  academies 
and  industrial  schools 
and  schools  for  deaf* 
mutes 

For  veterinary  school 

For  training  schools  for 
mid  wives 

For  primary  inatmotion.. 

Total 


General  Govern- 
ment. 


1893-94.  1889-90. 


$600,271 


80,677 


99.394 
562,010 


$631,777 


28.682 


97,500 
427, 630 


Provinces,  a 


1893-94.  1889-90 


$4,020 


51,833 
34,742!. 


104.364 
32,982 

16.199       15,195'. 
2,438,9551,866,676,. 


21,403 


3,893,7613.066,125     25,428 


$4,020 


18, 121 


22,141 


Communes. 


1893-94.    1889-90. 


$147, 170 


882,002 
627.037 


$135,379 


326,290 
561,667 


Total. 


1803-94.       1889-90. 


112,825       95,810 


5,389,136  4,598,279 


6,608,170  5,717,425  10,527.354 


$760, 461 
80.677 


431,396 
1.189,066 


238,592 
32,982 

16,199 
7,828,091 


$671,  i76 
28,682 


423, 8«0 
9e9,2li7 


165.764 
84,742 

15,106 
6,466,966 


8,795,690 


a  The  expenditures  of  the  provinces  repreeent  sums  which  they  paid  to  the 
sums  for  industrial  and  drawing  schools,  for  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  etc.,  and  $4, 
of  Amsterdam  for  the  universiw. 

b  AImo  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Israelite  congregations. 


communes— various 
020  to  the  commune 
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Summar:/  of  all  expenditureg  of  the  General  Government,  etc. — Continued. 

INCOME,  a 


Fnmi  Tiniveraitioii  (4)  tuition  and  ex> 
aminatiou  leen,  incluflin^'isntwidiert 
to  roroiimnoA 

From  iiymiiasia  and  Latin  scboola  (tai- 
tiou  feea  andsiibsidj) , 

From  secondary  instruction  (tuition 
fees,  for  diplomas,  and  2  subsidies  to 
communeH) 

From  drawing  academies,  oto 


From  Teterinary  schools  (tuition  fees) 

From  primary  mstniction  (school  and 

examination  feea  and  sabsidy  to  com- 

mnnea) 

Total  Isoome  from  soaroea  indi- 
cated above 


Increase  in  4  yean. 


General  Govern- 
ment. 

1889-90. 


103,997 


44,417 
1,204 
7,099 


164,744 


$91, 010 


312,061 


I 


37,540 
"9,'599 

110.144 
248,293 


Commnnes. 


$58,664 
180,273 


234,942 
2,440 


2,  111,  115 
2,587,434 


$62,319 
178,286 


203,443 
1,389 


J,  856, 345 
2, 290, 781 


ToUl. 


1893-94. 


$152, 661 
180.273 


279,350 
3,644 
7,699 


2^^75,8M 

2,899,495 
2, 539, 074 

360.421 


$143,320 
178,285 


240,968 
1,389 
9,590 


2._?65.4tt 
2, 539, 074 


RSCAPITULATION. 


From  balance  of  expenditure  over  income  paid  by  General  Govemmeiit. 

From  balance  paid  by  province 

From  balance  paid  by  communes 

Total 

Total  expenditures 


1893-94. 


$3,581,700 

25.423 

4. 020. 736 

7, 627. 859 
10, 527, 354 


1889-DO. 

$2, 807,  832 

22, 141 

_  3, 426, 643 

6. 25G.  616 
8, 795, 690 


aSubsidies  to  the  commnnes  and  contributions  to  the  Governniont,  such  as  the  amounts  withheld  from 
aalariesby  the  Govemmeut  for  the  peusiouH  uf  teachers,  special  sums  contributed  to  the  comniuuos. 
etc.,  have'been  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  except  the  subsidy  for  drawing  and  industrial  nchoolH. 

After  consolidating  the  expenditures  of  Goveniinent,  provinces,  and 
coinmones;  that  is,  after  deducting  the  subsidies  of  t^e  Government 
and  provinces  that  have  been  included  in  the  expenditures  of  the  com- 
munes for  public  education,  the  expenses  incurred  between  communes 
for  transferred  pupils  to  neighboring  schools  In  other  communes,  the 
special  funds  that  were  raised  by  the  communes  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  teachers'  contributions  toward  their  pensions,  and  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  subsidy  funds  covered  back  into  the  Government 
treasury,  the  tables  of  expenditure  and  Income  fov  the  years  1889-90 
and  1893-94  read  as  follows: 

Actual  Bums  that  were  paid  out  of  the  general  treasury  of  the  Government  or  out  of  the 
treaeury  of  the  provinces  and  oommunes, 

EXPENDITURES. 


For  nniveraities 

For  training  of  theologiana.. 

For  gymnasia,  Latin  schools. 

For  secondary  instmetion, 
drawing  aoademies,  etc., 
included 

For  veterinary  school 

For  training  schools  for  mid- 
wivea 

For  primary  instruction 


General  Govern- 
ment. 


1803-94.    188^-90. 


$609, 271  $531, 777 
80, 576   28, 682 


00,394 


508, 467 
32,982 

16, 198 
2, 291, 509 


07,590 


462,852 
84,742 

15,195 
1,764,236 


Total 3,678,397  2,935,074 


Prorincea. 


1893-94 


H.020 


21.4 


1889-90. 


$4,020 


18, 121 


25,423     22,141 


Communes. 


1893-94. 


$141,944 


238,275 


652,930 


3,911,822 


4,944,071 


1880-90. 


$130, 152 
'233,'352 


560,338 


8,296,817 


Total. 


1893-04.    1889-90, 


$755,234  $665,949 

30,  576;   28,  682 

337.669  330,042 


1,272,8001,050,311 
82, 982.   34. 742 

16, 198   15, 195 
6,a03,83l'5,060,558 


4, 229, 159  8, 648, 790  J,  186, 374 
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Actual  sums  that  were  paid  out  of  the  general  ireaeury  of  the  Government,  etc, — Cont'd. 

IKCOME. 


General  GoTvmment. 

Communes. 

Totol. 

188a^. 

1889-90. 

lSXi-9^ 

1889^. 

1893-94. 

1889-90. 

From  aniversitiM  (tuition  feei) 

rrom    g3rinna8ia  and  Latin  schools 
(tuition  feea) 

$98,997 

$91,009 

$53,438 

86,547 

150.450 

$47,003 
85,848 
U6,608 

$147,435 

86,547 

196,  (y71 
7.699 

651,099 

$136,102 
85.348 

rrom  secondary  instraction  (tuition 
fl(^^9   <lipl<iTnni^} 

40,621 
7,680 

a 17, 296 

87.539 
9,599 

5,706 

154,232 

From  Veterinary  school  (tuition  few) . . 

From    primary  Instruotion    (toitlon 

fees) • 

9i699 

633,801 

563,383 

559,080 

Total 

164.615 

143,853 

994.288 

802.517 

1,088,851 

916,870 

a  This  sum  includes  $12,253  derived  from  examination  fbes  aad  $5^04S  froat  tailAoa  fasa. 

After  subtracting  the  income  of  the  varioas  educational  institations, 
derived  from  fees  for  diplomas  and  tuition,  from  the  actual  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government,  provinces,  and  communes,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing result: 


1893-94. 


1889-80. 


Total  income 

Actual  expenditures 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  Income  from  enomerated  sources 
Increase  in  4  years 


$1,088,651 
8,648,791 


$946,870 

7,186.374 


7,560,940 
6,340.004 


6,840,064 


1.319,945 


These  sums  were  paid  out  of  the  respective  treasuries  of  the  General 
Government,  provinces,  and  communes. 

There  are  no  special  school  taxes  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  and  all 
funds  for  education  in  that  country  are  taken  from  the  general  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Government  and  provinces,  or  from  the  local  taxes  of 
the  communes. 

Communes  that  are  unable  to  support  the  necessary  number  of  schools 
send  in  a  petition  to  the  ^<  Gedeputeerde  Staten"  (legislative  body  of 
the  Kingdom),  who  refer  it  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  in  case 
of  his  approbation  a  subsidy  or  loan  may  be  granted  out  of  the  general 
treasury  of  the  Government.  The  principal  proportion  of  expenses  for 
the  communal  schools  is  paid  by  the  city  treasurers  from  local  taxes. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
EDUOATIOIT   IN   ITALY. 


TonCAL  OUTUKK :  Puhlio  ifuirnetion  in  Italy,  ly  Dr,  Egiiio  RobH  (with  Btaiistiod  far 
1861''1890)-'8taU9tiet  to  1890-9S^Talmlated  9tatiitie9  of  universities  (1893-94  and 
1894-96  eompmred),  by  Prof.  Carlo  F,  Fmrmrio-^The  CmihoUe  eekool  eyetem  of  Bome^ 
extraeie  from  an  arUele  by  Cardinal  Saiolli^SchooU  of  Leghorn  in  1893,  by  iho 
United  States  consul-'Cnrront  educational  mavemenU,  1890^1895-^Scientifio  and 
professional  organizations  in  consular  district  of  Rome  to  1891,  by  ike  United  States 
consul-general — Memorable  dates  in  Italian  history — Index  to  education  in  Italy, 
from  former  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Area,  population,  and  administrative  divisions, — Area,  110,623  Bqnaro  luiles;  popula- 
tioD,  90,724,897  (estimated  December  31, 1893);  capital,  Rome;  population,  451,000  in 
1803 ;  minister  of  pnblic  instmction,  Commendatore  Quido  Baccelli.  The  administra- 
tiTe  diTiaions  oonsist  of  69  provinces,  of  which  60  are  diyided  into  territories  and  (the 
province  of  Maatoa  and  the  8  provinces  of  Yenatia)  into  districts.  The  territories 
(circondari)  number  197,  and  there  are  87  districts  (distretti).  These  ngain  ai» 
divided  into  communes  (comnni),  numbering  8,259  in  1881  and  8,258  in  October,  1894. 

Educational  summary. — With  a  population  of  30,724,897  in  1893  there  were  11  per 
cent  of  pupils  in  schools  below  the  universities.  Of  the  total  (3,106,852)  aboat  96 
per  cent  were  in  elementary  schools  and  3  per  cent  in  secondary  schools.  In  higher 
institutions  the  percentage  was  0.6;  in  special  schools,  1.1  per  cent.  Per  capita  of 
enrollment  In  elementary  schools,  $4.09 ;  per  capita  of  population,  39  cents. 

The  administrative  and  educational  authorities  are  brought  closely  together  in 
their  duties,  as  is  shown  in  the  statements  appended.  The  State,  province,  or  com- 
mune maintains  public  instruction;  a  member  of  the  cabinet  is  in  charge  of  educa- 
tion; the  King  himself  appoints  certain  grades  of  instructors;  the  parliamentary 
bodies  discuss  and  decide  upon  educational  questions ;  the  prefect  of  the  province 
is  president  of  the  provincial  6c)iool  council;  the  syndic  looks  after  the  registration 
of  pupils  of  school  age,  notifies  parents  of  neglect  of  duty,  ete. 

Public  Instruction  in  Italy.* 

By  Dr.  Eoisto  Rossi,*  Romej  Italy. 

Pablic  instructioii  in  Italy  is  regalated  bylaw  of  November  13, 1859. 
This  law  has  been  modified,  however,  by  royal  decrees  and  by  later 
laws. 

'Prepared  for  the  International  Congress  of  Edocation  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  July  25-28,  IddS,  and  printed  in  part  in  tlie  *' Addresses  and 
Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of  Education,''  pp.  907-911. 

'Dr.  Rossi  is  the  author  of  a  volume  on  education  in  the  United  States — **  La  Istrua- 
ione  Pubblica  negli  Steti  Uniti,  Roma,  1889,''  pp.  144. 
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The  educational  system*  comprises  three  grades — elementary,  second- 
ary (including  classical  and  technical  schools),  and  superior.  There  are 
also  infant  schools  which  aim  to  give  the  rudiments  of  an  education  to 
children  between  3  and  G  years  of  age,  the  latter  being  the  earliest 
age  at  which  children  are  admittM  to  the  primary  grades. 

Private  individuals  of  known  character  and  capability  are  permitted 
to  open  infant  schools  and  those  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades, 
providing  the  localities  in  which  the  schools  are  to  be  opened  are  satis- 
factory from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  to  the  authorities. 


INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

The  compulsory  education  laws  do  not  apply  to  the  infant  schools. 
These  are  founded  ))y  the  communes,  by  corporations,  associations,  and 
private  individuals.  Many  of  them  are  autonomous  in  character,  pos- 
sessing their  own  revenues,  which  accrue  from  perpetual  funds  and 
donations.  Other  schools  are  supported  entirely  by  the  individuals  or 
corporations  founding  them. 

Almost  all  these  schools  receive  subsidies  from  the  commune,  prov- 
inces, and  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  funds  received  from  the  sources 
mentioned  above.  The  children  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  tlie 
majority  of  infant  schools;  in  a  few  a  small  fee  is  charged,  the  means 
of  the  family  being  taken  into  consideration  in  making  such  charges. 
In  1889  the  communes  gave  $317,532  to  the  infant  schools,  the  State 
$8,685. 

The  number  of  infant  schools  and  of  children  attending  them  is 
enumerated  in  the  following  table: 

Infant  8chool9,(a) 


Schools. 

Public.               1 

Total. 

Year. 

Haying 
their  own 
revennes. 

Supported 

by  com- 

muneii  or  by 

corporate 

bodies. 

PrlTAte. 

Pupils. 

18G2 

1,673 
1,099 
,1,287 
2.516 
2,139 
2,224 
2.218 
2.220 
2,296 

71,054 
130,806 
117,078 
243.972 

1872 

1 

1877 

1882 

1886 

'676 
1,021 
1,055 
1.081 
1.118 

513 
532 
539 
537 
506 

650 
671 
624 
602 
582 

252,763 
258,838 
261,506 
268.186 
278,204 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

a  The  Annuario  Statistico  Italiauo,  1895,  gives  2,572  infant  schools  in  1,776  communes,  with  802,764 
children  and  6,488  teachers  and  directors,  in  1893. 

>  Statistics  to  date  of  1892-93  or  to  1891-92  are  added,  in  form  of  note,  to  thia 
presentation.  They  are  taken  f^om  the  *' Annuario  Statistico  Italiano,  1895/'  pub- 
lished by  the  ''  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Indnstria  e  Commercio.  Direzione  generale 
della  Statistioa,  Konia,  1896/' 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  elementary  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  communes  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  their  administrative  officers.  In  conformity 
with  the  law  they  are  gratuitoas  and  are  maintained  by  subsidies  from 
provincial  and  communal  funds.  In  accordance  with  special  laws,  the 
State  aids  in  such  support  by  subsidies  for  construction  and  repairs 
and  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  State  is  authorized  to  favor  communes 
which  are  too  impoverished  to  construct  school  buildings  by  granting 
subsidies  for  such  buildings,  or  by  extending  other  aid,  either  by  loan 
or  gift,  if  there  is  any  special  reason  for  so  doing.  If  any  loans  have 
been  made  the  State  undertakes  to  reimburse  the  institution  loaning 
said  fund,  adding  thereto  a  nominal  interest. 

The  elementary  schools  are  frequented  by  children  from  G  to  12  years 
of  age.  These  schools  are  divided  into  two  grades;  the  lower  grade, 
which  extends  through  three  years,  is  subdivided  into  two  classes, 
equivalent  to  a  two-years  course.  The  course  of  study  includes  writing, 
elementary  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system,  history  of  Italy,  ele- 
ments of  geography,  natural  history  and  physics,  civic  education,  and 
gymnastics. 

All  the  communes  are  required  to  establish  lower  grade  elementary 
schools;  communes  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  over  are  required  to  estab- 
lish tliose  of  the  higher  grade.  In  these  larger  communes  there  must 
also  be  institutions  of  a  secondary  grade. 

By  law  of  July  16, 1877,  which  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1859,  parents  were  obliged  to  send  their  children  between  6  and  9 
years  of  age  to  the  elementary  grades,  unless  they  could  show  cause  for 
instruction  at  home  or  in  private  schools.  This  compulsory  act  could 
be  carried  on  beyond  the  ninth  year  if  the  pupil,  when  called  up  for 
examination  at  close  of  the  course,  did  not  indicate  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  the  studies  in  the  lower  grade  elementary  schools. 

By  decree  of  February  16, 1888,  pupils  of  both  i^ublic  and  private 
schools,  and  those  who  obtain  home  instruction,  must  receive  certificates 
of  having  passed  such  final  examinations  before  they  can  be  placed  on 
the  registration  list  for  the  holding  of  political  or  administrative  office. 
Parents  and  guardians  who  fail  to  conform  to  the  above  regulations  are 
subject  to  censure  from  the  syndic,  and,  in  case  of  further  noncompli- 
ance, they  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $2.50. 

By  law  of  July  15,  1877,  which  went  into  force  in  October,  1877,  each 
commune  is  required  to  have  a  certain  number  of  teachers  trained  for 
duty  in  these  lower  grade  elementary  schools.    This  number  is  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  population. 
BD  95 18 
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The  followiug  table  indicates  tbe  number  of  communes  from  1861-62 
to  1889-90  which  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  July 
15,  1877,  as  far  as  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  and  teachers  is  con- 
cerned : 


1865-e6 . 
1870-71. 
1875-78, 

i8eo-«i. 

188&-8G. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
18SS-89. 
1880.00 . 


777,834' 121,050 

777,3341 !2a,019 

801,154' '3i.2B0 

801,1541 137,628 

4511,  €28, 7,804  42,910 


Classrooms. 


9 

I 

o 


.121,353 

.;26,682 
.'32,782 
.'38,255. 
.142,510 


Knrolhnent. 


I 


1,949,038126,903 


689, 7858, 178  47, 026'4l,  023  5,050,46,073 

942, 142  8, 176  47, 449,41, 448^5, 137146, 5851, 078,  552 135, 44XS 
266, 05G  8, 178  47, 098'4l,  9135, 334.47.  247|1. 985, 436,139, 771 
965, 188  B.  236  48, 569,42, 805*5, 26747, 572  2, 002, 9S7141. 604 
816, 317  8, 253  49, 360  42, 837  5, 36i;48, 108  2, 047, 671|141, 259 


Kxunber  of  Nnrabor  en- 
schools  to  100  rolled  to  100 
inhsMtants.  'iuhabitaato. 


Total  a 


1,098, 
1,458. 
1,722, 
1,S28, 
2,075, 
2,103, 
2, 125, 
2.144, 
2,188, 


Hatio. 


§    IS 


0.«B.... 

1.18..., 
X22... 
1.43... 


a.  e« 


^5 


a 


ir 


1.49! 

1.556.560.43 


70«... 
9411.380.17 
9S8;1.39|  .171.566.58 
207:1.38,  .18|1.666.56 
561  [1.99  .17ll.5C'6.66 
9301.39!  .1711.566.02 


4.06 

5.04 

5.44 

6.43 

6.78 

6.99 

45:7.03 

.46,7.02 

.467.02 

.45  7.07 


nin  1892-93  (vide  Anutiario  Statistioo  Italiano,  1895)  tbere  'wero  2,487,863  pnpils  in  public  and  pri- 
rate  schools  of  tux  oleroentary  grade  (hoy a^  1,311,0187  girls,  1,176,785);  class  reoms,  58,277;  teachers, 

00,380. 

The  ratio  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  to  population  ia  based  in 
the  years  18G1-62  to  1865-00  upon  the  census  of  December  31, 1861,- 
that  of  1870-71  to  1875-70,  upon  the  census  of  December  31, 1871,  and 
that  of  1880-81,  upon  the  census  of  December  31, 1881.  The  rexK)rts 
presented  for  the  other  years  mentioned  in  the  table  are  based  upon 
an  estimate  of  population  made  annually  in  the  month  of  December 
following  the  opening  of  the  schools.  The  estimate  of  population  is 
formulated  upon  the  basis  of  December,  1881,  adding  to  it  the  births 
in  each  year  and  subtracting  the  deaths.  No  attention  being  paid  to 
the  movement  of  population,  i.  e.,  the  immigration  and  emigration^ 
such  a  determination  is  liable  to  error,  and  such  errors  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  original 
census.  The  movement  from  one  commune  to  another  exercises  but 
little  influence  upon  the  territorial  department  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
less  upon  the  total  for  the  Kingdom.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  emigration 
to  foreign  shores  must  not  be  overlooked  in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to 
the  whole  Kingdom.  It  is  fiiirly  easy  to  take  note  of  the  emigration,  but 
the  means  approximating  the  immigration  and  the  return  of  Italians  to 
their  native  country  is  less  easy.  The  estimates  relative  to  the  move- 
ment of  population,  as,  for  example,  the  estimates  of  mortality,  by 
province  and  by  territory  (circondari),  and  also  in  the  largest  cities, 
taken  one  by  one,  necessitate  that  calculations  appertaining  to  the 
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population  of  these  subdivisions  be  made  at  least  approximately,  and 
yet  the  population  is  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  increase 
from  year  to  year  is  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  augmentation  during 
the  period  between  the  last  two  censuses. 

Proceeding,  then,  by  this  method  it  is  found  that  the  population  on 
December  31, 1889,  would  be  29,969,654,  while  if  the  excess  of  the 
births  over  the  deaths  were  added  between  the  dates  1882-1889  to  the 
I)opulation  of  1881,  the  result  would  be  30,946,317,  which  exceeds  by 
more  than  1,000,000  the  number  estimated  by  the  first  method. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  elementary  schools  and  in  enrollment 
was  more  rapid  during  the  period  which  followed  the  formation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  ratio  of  increase  is  as  follows: 


Period. 

IneroMe 

of  pupils  to 

lOOinhab- 

itanU. 

Inereaaeof 

pupils  in 
respect  to 
population. 

1861-62  to  1867-68 

6.32 
3.80 
2.06 

4.45 

1867-68  to  1871-72 

2.71 

1871-72  to  1889l^ 

1.23 

There  are  also  elementary,  evening,  holiday,  and  adult  schools  sup- 
plementary to  the  public  day  schools.  It  is  not  considered  obligatory 
upon  the  communes  to  support  many  of  these  schools;  the  number 
is  quite  large,  however,  and  most  of  them  receive  subsidies.  The 
number  of  the  evening  and  holiday  schools,  with  their  enrollment,  is 
here  presented  for  certain  years  between  1861-62  and  1889-90 : 

Evening  and  holiday  schools,  (a) 


Evening  schools. 

Holiday  schools. 

Tear. 

Class 
rooms. 

Enrolled. 

Class 
rooms. 

Enrolled. 

1861-G2       

2,803 
9,809 
10,577 
6,787 
5,022 
5,191 
5,265 

108, 170 
875,047 
432,  801 
278, 377 
205,160 
191,600 
190,840 

495 
4,743 
6,793 
3,831 
3,965 
3,625 
3.674 

16  031 

1871-72 

154,685 

3877-78 

195, 631 
120. 110 

1882-83 

1887-88 

113,188 
100,150 

1888-89 

1889-90 .                        .     .. 

100, 002 

a  Statistics  of  evening  schools  in  1892-93:  Clas«  rooms,  3.402;  teachers,  3.639;  pupils,  128,780  (boys, 
124,789;  girls,  3,991).  Holiday  schools:  Class  rooms,  2,454;  teachers,  2,507;  pupils,  €4,580  (boys, 
15,086;  girls,  49,494). 


The  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  schools  and  impils  is  of  signifi- 
cance as  tending  to  account  for  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  shown  by 
the  three  successive  censuses  as  that  illiteracy  bears  upon  the  total 
XK)pulation,  the  various  classes,  and  the  age.  At  least,  it  bears  upon 
the  number  of  recruits  and  illiterate  married  peoi)le  to  every  100 
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examined  and  upon  the  number  of  marriecl  men  and  married  womea 
respectively. 


Tear. 

Native 
recntit« 

who 
coald  not 
read  to 
100  exam- 
ined. 

Married  men  and 

women  who 

conld  not  write 

their  uxunes. 

Illiteracy  to  100  inhabitanta. 

From  6  j  eara            From  20  years 
upward.           1           upward. 

Men. 

Women. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1861 1 

68 

65 

82 

I860 

64 
67 
52 
48 
47 
46 
il 
45 
43 
42 

GO 
68 
52 
48 
45 
44 
48 
43 
42 
41 
41 

79 
77 
73 
70 
67 
66 
63 
63 
62 
GO 
59 

1871 

62 

76  J 

60 

77 

1870 

1881 

55 

«•! 

5i 

73 

1884 

1885     

1 

1880 

1 

1887 

1 

1888 

1889    

t 

1890 

1 

NORMAL.   SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  schools  serve  as  preparatory  schools  for  teachers  of  the 
elementary  grades.  The  State  provides  the  funds  for  the  teaching 
force  and  for  scieutiiic  apparatus.  The  remaining  exxienditures  and 
those  for  the  "Convitti"  (establishments  where  pupils  are  boarded 
and  lodged)  are  paid  by  the  provinces  and  communes  in  which  the 
normals  are  located. 

There  are  still  other  schools  of  this  character  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers which  are  maintained  exclusively  by  provinces  and  communes,  by 
corporations  or  individuals,  while  some  receive  State  subsidies. 

The  normal  schools  are  of  higher  and  lower  grades  for  men  and  for 
women.  The  lower-grade  normal  schools  have  only  the  power  to  confer 
teachers'  diplomas  for  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  lower-grade  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  higher-grade  normals,  on  the  contrary,  confer 
the  diploma  required  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  of  both  higher 
and  lower  grade.  In  the  normal  schools  for  women  a  certificate  or 
diploma  is  also  conferred,  which  permits  its  holder  to  become  a  teacher 
in  or  directress  of  an  infant  school. 

Instruction  in  the  normal  schools  is  gratuitous.  The  course  is  one  of 
two  years  in  the  lower-grade  normals,  and  is  preceded  by  a  preparatory 
course  of  three  years. 

An  examination  for  admission  is  required  of  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the  normal  schools.  Each  normal  has  a  practice  school  attached,  in 
which  the  pupil  can  obtain  practice  in  teaching.  The  normals  for 
women  have  also  an  infant  school  attached,  which  is  divided  into  three 
sections. 

Persons  desiring  to  obtain  a  teacher's  position  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  appointed  by  the  communes  (which  pay  them),  after  compet- 
ing for  such  position  in  a  competitive  examination  before  the  provincial 
school  council.    This  council,  after  examining  as  to  their  qualifications, 
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presents  the  list  of  i)ersons  eligible  to  sucli  positions,  and  the  commonal 
council  has  the  duty  to  select  and  appoint  the  teachers.  To  determine 
the  minimum  legal  salary  for  teachers,  the  elementary  schools  are 
divided  into  two  categories,  urban  and  rural,  and  each  of  these  catego- 
ries into  three  classes,  in  accordance  with  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  commune.  The  minimum  legal  stipendia,  according  to  law  of  April 
11, 1886,  are  as  follows: 


First  class . . 
Second  class 
Third  class . 


City  schools. 


Haral  schools. 


Higher. 


Men.     Women. 


$254 
213 
193 


$203 
170 
152 


Lower.           |          Higher. 

Lower. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

$193 
183 
178 

$152 
146 
139 

$173 
164 
152 

$139 
131 
123 

$152 
144 
135 

$128 
115 
108 

The  stipends  are  augmented  one-tenth  for  every  six  years  of  service 
in  the  same  commune  until  the  salary  has  been  increased  four  times. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  normal  schools  and  pupils 
for  certain  years  commencing  with  1861-62: 

Xormal  achooU.  (a) 


Schools. 

Total. 

Pupils  enrolled. 

Year. 

Govern- 
ment 
schools. 

other 
schools. 

In  Govern- 
ment 
schools. 

In  other 
schools. 

Total. 

1861-02 

86 
115 
101 
121 
133 
134 
137 
137 
141 

8,742 
6.180 
6,775 
8,866 

10.642 
11,060 
11,694 
12.856 
15.184 

Ig71  72 

1875-76 

1881-82 

1885-86 

80 
82 
83 
05 
98 

53 
52 
54 
42 
43 

7,243 
7,808 

3,209 
3,252 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-80 

10, 052 
12,204 

2,804 
2.980 

1889-90 

a  In  1892-93  there  were  148  normal  schools  (100  Government),  1,534  teachers  (1,034  in  Government 
normal  schools),  18,677  pupils  (14,493  in  GoTemment  schools).  Of  the  pupils  1,703  wore  men,  16,974 
women. 

There  are  other  institutes  auxiliary  or  complementary  to  those  fox 
elementary  instruction.  Among  the  first-mentioned  are  two  ^'convitti'' 
(establishments  where  pupils  are  boarded  and  lodged  and  which  have 
elementary  schools  attached)  for  the  orphans  of  elementary  teachers^ 
and  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes;  among  the  second 
are  comprised  the  "convitti,"  the  educational  institutions  for  girls  and 
the  two  higher-grade  normals  for  girls. 

The  expenditures  for  the  elementary,  evening,  and  holiday  schools, 
for  the  normals,  and  for  the  other  institutions  noted  above,  infant  schools 
excluded,  however,  are  as  follows :  In  1888-89  the  provinces  expended 
$153,892;  the  communes,  §10,866,750.  In  1890-91  the  State  expended 
$1,648,452. 
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SECONDABY  CLASSICAL  AND  TECHNICAL.  INSTRUCTION. 

The  aim  of  secondary  classical  instruction  is  to  train  young  men  in 
the  studies  requisite  for  acquiring  the  literary  and  philosophical  knowl- 
edge which  entitles  them  to  enter  upon  special  studies  leading  to  the 
academic  grades  of  a  university.  These  branches  of  instruction  are 
imparted  in  the  "ginnasio"  (lower  grade  classical  school)  in  a  five-years 
term,  and  in  the  "liceo"  (higher  grade  classical  school)  in  a  three- 
years  term.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  Glass  I  of  a  "ginnasio"  the 
student  is  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  the  branches  of 
the  higher  elementary  grade,  and  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  first  year 
of  a  '^liceo"  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a  gymnasial  license  (licenza  gin- 
nasiale),  while  the  license  of  a  ^'liceo"  (licenza  liceale)  is  required  for 
admittance  to  a  university  course.  The  "ginnasi"  are  supposed  to  be 
supported  by  the  communes,  but  in  some  i)rovinces  the  State  maintains 
them,  in  accordance  with  special  laws. 

The  "licei'^  are  supported  by  the  State,  as  far  as  the  expenditures 
for  teachers  and  scientific  material  are  concerned;  the  expenditures  for 
the  buildings  and  furniture  are  borne  by  the  communes. 

The  State,  either  by  law  or  by  special  agreement  with  the  communes 
or  other  corporations,  cooperates  in  maintaining  the  "ginnasi"  and 
nongovernmental  •*  licei."  Tfie  communes,  corporate  bodies,  and  private 
individuals  support  similar  institutions. 

The  State,  moreover,  maintains  the  "convitti"  annexed  to  the  gov- 
ernmental "ginnasi'^  and  *^licei,^'  and,  by  law  or  special  agreement,  it 
also  subsidizes  other  *^  convitti,"  whose  maintenance  would  naturally 
belong  to  a  province,  commune,  or  to  a  corporate  body  or  association. 
The  aim  of  technical-professional  instruction  is  to  impart  to  young 
men  who  are  ambitious  to  enter  upon  a  specified  career  in  the  public 
service,  i.  c.,  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  skilled  agricultural  x>ursuits, 
such  general  and  special  knowledge  as  is  required  for  these  pursuits. 

This  knowledge  is  acquired  and  taught  in  technical  schools,  techni- 
cal institutes,  and  in  the  institutes  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  technical  schools  lasts  three  years, 
at  the  cud  of  which  a  diploma  is  given  to  the  successful  candidates; 
this  diploma  is  required  for  admission  to  a  technical  institute  or  to  an 
institute  for  the  mercantile-marine  service.  In  the  technical  institute 
the  instruction  is  divided,  according  to  the  profession  to  be  imrsued, 
into  5  sections,  namely,  physico-mathematics,  land  surveying,  agricul- 
ture, commerce  and  trade,  and  industrial  pursuits. 

The  courses  last  four  years,  and  are  divided  into  two  biennial  periods; 
one  common  to  all  sections,  and  one  a  special  course  for  each  section. 
In  the  institutes  for  the  mercantUe-marine  service  the  instruction  is 
divided  into  6  sections,  viz,  as  captains  for  the  coast  service,  naval 
consti'uctors  of  the  second  class,  and  machinists  of  the  second  class, 
a  two-years  course;  captain  for  long-distance  courses  and  naval  con- 
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Btructbrs  of  the  first  class^  a  three-years  coarse;  and  machinists  of  the 
first  class  a  four-years  course. 

The  diploma  of  the  physico-mathematical  section  entitles,  as  does 
the  "licenza  liceale,''  to  admission  into  the  faculty  for  physical,  mathe- 
matical, and  natural  sciences  of  a  university. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  of  institutes  in  which 
secondary  classical  and  technical  instruction  is  given,  and  the  number 
of  students  enrolled: 

Institutes  for  secondary  classical  and  technical  instruction,  (a) 
INSTITUTES. 


Ginoaai. 

Licei. 

Technical 
8chiH>Is. 

Technical 
institatee. 

Inatitntoa  of 

the  merchant 

marine. 

Year. 

Pnblic 

Public 

■ 

Public 

PiibUo 

PubUo 

State. 

and  pri- 
vate. (6) 

State. 

and  pri- 
vate. (5) 

State. 

andpri- 

vato.(&) 

State. 

and  pri- 
vate. 

SUte. 

andprt* 

vate. 

]86l>fi2  

93 
99 
103 
104 
U3 

97 
69 
78 
80 
83 

16 

1 

1865-^ 

46 
66 

63 
63 

""Ho' 

52 
65 
73 

14 

1870^-71 

25 

1875-7C 

688* 

30 

1880-81 

216 

40 

39 

21 

1885-86 

130 

597 

97 

229 

107 

318 

46 

27 

20 

1880-87 

131 

004 

09 

227 

123 

296 

49 

25 

19 

1887-88 

U8 

580 

104 

216 

143 

266 

51 

19 

18 

1888-89 

154 

560 

loe 

201 

161 

246 

64 

21 

19 

1889-90 

177 

546 

112 

203 

184 

209 

54 

19 

19 

STUDENTS  ENROLLED. 


Year. 


1801-82 
1865-66. 
1870-71. 
187^76 
1880-81. 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 


In  the  ginnasi. 


SUte. 


7,221 
8,004 
8,277 
9,773 
12,876 
15,702 
16, 796 
18,102 
10, 815 
23,225 


Public 
and  pri- 
vate. 


28,248 
31.528 
32,284 
31,040 
31, 471 
31,007 


In  the  lice!. 


State. 


Public 
and  pri- 
vate. 


3,005 
3,280 
3,645 
5,532 
5,969 
7,219 
7,523 
7,620 
8,138 
8,396 


5,144 
6;  477 
6,342 
6.108 
6,796 
5,607 


In  technical 
schools. 


State. 


2,200 
4,040 
6,631 
0,500 
6,852 
10, 810 
12, 702 
14,652 
16,700 
19, 219 


Public 
and  pri- 
vate. 


15,268 
15, 814 
15,438 
14,284 
13.504 
12, 531 


In  technical 

institutes. 


State. 


PubUc 
and  pri- 
vate. 


1,231 
3,438 
4,798 
5.829 


4,696 
5,193 
4,836 
4,599 
4,037 
5,904 


2,182 
1,813 
1,395 
1,080 
1,066 
1,123 


In  inatitntea  of 

the  merchant 
marine. 


State. 


Pnblie 
and  pri- 
vate. 


265 
536 
870 
965 

734 

641 

646 

651 

781 
1,008 


82 

54 

50 
49 
14 
26 


a  In  1891-92  there  were  735  "ginnasi"  (178  State,  557  public  or  private)  "with  4.429  profeason;  ntudenta 
57,525  (in  State  ginnasi  25,380;  public  or  private  32,14o).  The  'licei"  numbered  321  (State  113,  others 
208) ;  professors  1,853;  studonta  15,713  (SUte  0,371,  iu  other  lieei  6.342;.  The  technical  schools  nnm- 
bered  399  (State  184,  others  215) ;  nrofosaors  2,893;  students  3^1,244  (State  21.411,  others  12,833.)  Tech- 
nical institutes  74  (State  54) ;  proi^aeora  1,315 ;  stadenta  8,647  (in  State  inatitates  7,203).  There  were  21 
naval  institutes—"  istitutl  nautici"  training  for  the  maritime  service— (of  these  19  Government) 
witli  179  professors;  studenta  1,320  <in  Government  1,301). 

b  Until  the  close  of  1870-80  there  wore  no  statistics  pablished  for  nongovernment  institutes. 

The  maintenance  of  the  technical  schools  is  imx>08ed  upon  the  com- 
munes where  they  are  established.  The  State  pays  half  of  the  teach- 
ers' expenses,  however.  In  some  cases,  in  accordance  with  special  laws, 
technical  schools  are  entirely  in  charge  of  the  State. 

The  expenditures  for  the  technical  institutes  and  for  those  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  are  borne  in  part  by  the  State,  which  pays  half  of  the 
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expenses  for  the  teachers  and  other  employees,  and  in  part  by  the  prov- 
inces and  commanes. 

The  expenditures  for  buildings  and  nonscieutific  material  are  fur- 
nished by  the  communes  where  the  institutes  are  situated. 

The  expenditures  for  classical  and  technical  schools  and  for  the 
**convitti"  for  boys  were  accredited  as  follows — to  the  State,  communes, 
and  i^rovinces — during  the  years  1888-89  and  1890-91  : 

Provinces  (1888-89) $447,128 

Communes  (1888-89) 1,396,698 

State  (1890-91) 2,389,207 

Still  another  class  of  instruction  is  imparted  in  institutes  and  special 
schools,  such  as  practical  schools  of  agriculture,  agrarian  schools,  indus- 
trial schools,  schools  of  art  and  trade,  and  professional  schools.  The 
expenditures  are  paid  in  part  by  the  State,  which,  through  subsidies 
given  to  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  in  accord- 
ance with  special  laws  to  that  effect,  cooperates  with  the  provinces, 
communes,  and  other  corporate  bodies.  In  order  to  secure  admission 
to  one  of  these  schools  it  is  necessary  to  have  successfully  finished  the 
elementary  courses  or  otherwise  to  have  passed  an  examination  for 
admission. 

During  the  school  years  1888-89  and  1890-91  the  expenditures  for 
this  class  of  schools  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Provinces  (1888-89) $125,677 

Communes  (1888-89) 325,498 

State  (1890-91) "    439,655 

SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION, 

The  highest  grade  of  education  is  furnished  in  the  universities,  the 
superior  institutes,  and  in  superior  special  schools.  The  "Istituti 
Supcriori"  include  the  schools  for  engineers,  the  veterinary  schools,  the 
literary  and  scientific  academy,  the  higher  normal  school  for  instruc- 
tion in  literature,  and  the  superior  institute  for  the  perfecting  of  studies 
in  Florence  with  its  university  faculties. 

The  universities  comprise  in  general  four  faculties — law;  philosophy 
and  letters^  physical,  mathematical,  and  natural  sciences^  and  medicine 
and  surgery. 

In  some  universities  the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  veterinary  schools 
are  annexed  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Not  all  universi- 
ties have  four  faculties.  The  degree  of  doctor  (Laurea)  is  conferred  in 
each  faculty  at  the  close  of  the  course.  In  the  higher  institutes  there  are 
faculties  or  sections  of  faculties  where  doctors'  degrees  and  diplomas 
are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

In  the  special  schools  diplomas  are  given  for  the  different  subjects 
taught  there. 

The  special  schools  are  the  superior  commercial  schools,  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  management  of  banking  and 
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commercial  iustitatioiis,  or  for  the  career  of  consular  ageuts  in  foreigik 
conntries,  or  for  the  position  of  instructors  in  the  science  of  economics^ 
in  technical  institutes  5  the  superior  agricultural  schools,  which  prepare^ 
teachers  of  agricultural  sciences  and  to  promote  agricultural  interests- 
by  means  of  experimental  research;  the  superior  naval  school,  for  the- 
training  of  naval  and  hydrographic  engineers  and  naval  constructors; 
the  institute  of  forestry,  for  training  persons  as  forest  inspectors;  and 
the  industrial  museum,  for  training  as  mechanical  engineers  (ingegneri- 
industriale),  chemistry,  and  in  special  branches  of  mechanics  and 
physics. 

The  expenditures  for  universities  and  superior  institutes  are  in 
charge  of  the  State  and  are  included  in  the  budget  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction.  The  revenues  and  property  of  these  institutions 
aid  in  their  maintenance,  and  the  fund  is  added  to  that  administered  by 
the  State. 

Some  provinces  cooperate,  by  means  of  special  contracts  with  the 
State  in  the  payment  of  expenditures  for  the  increase  of  scientific 
apparatus,  for  the  aunexed  schools,  for  the  laboratories,  and  collections 
of  the  universitifes  which  are  located  in  the  respective  provinces  or  com- 
munes. There  are  17  Government  universities.  Four  are  called  "free,'' 
because  they  are  maintained  by  the  provinces  and  communes  where 
they  are  situated.  The  superior  institutes  are  under  Government  con- 
trol, and  are  11  in  number. 

The  superior  special  schools  are  also  11  in  number,  and  are  maintained 
by  the  State  (the  fund  being  included  in  the  budget  of  the  ministry  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce)  in  conjunction  with  the  provinces 
and  communes  where  they  are  situated. 

The  two  superfor  institutes  for  the  education  of  women  are  depend- 
ent on  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  to  the  accounts  of  which  the 
expenditures  are  charged.  The  following  table  gives  a  survey  of  the 
universities,  the  superior  institutes,  and  the  superior  special  schools, 
with  a  summary  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  said  institutes, 
commencing  with  the  year  1866-C7: 


Index  of  univeraities,  superior  inatituteBf  and  apecial  superior  schools. 


Suporior  institutea.                     |               Superior  special  schools. 

DniveraitieA. 

el 
0 

Place. 

11 

eS 
0 

Place. 

h 

A.State. 

1.  Bologna. 

2.  Cagliari. 

3.  CaUinia. 

4.  Oenoo. 

5.  Macerata. 

1 
2 

Bologna— School  of  Applied 
Sciencea  for  Engineers. 

Florence— Institute  for  supe- 
rior practical  studies  and 
professional  studies. 

1877 
1859 

1 
2 

Bari—Suporior  School  of  Com- 
merce. 

Florence  — School  of  Social 
Science,  a 

1887 
1875 

ED  95- 


-18* 


a  Founded  by  private  initiative. 
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Index  of  univ^rHtieB,  sujperior  inaUtutet^  and  spooial  aupetH^r  MlkooZ*— Continued. 


Superior  institates. 

Superior  special  schools. 

Universities. 

Place. 

* 

o  5 

1^ 

Place. 

^  a 

1' 

A.— Steto— C't'd. 

6.  Messina. 

7.  Hodcoa. 

8.  Naples. 

9.  Padoa. 

10.  Palermo. 

11.  Parntt. 

12.  Pavia. 

13.  Pisa. 

14.  Home. 
l&SawMri 
10.  Biena. 
17.  Turin. 

B — Frer. 

1.  OaoMiitto. 

2.  Ferrara. 
8.  Peroiria. 

4.  Urblno. 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 
U 

ICilsn— Scientiflo  Literary 

Institute. 
Milan— Superior  Technical 

Institnte. 
Milan— Superior    School  tcr 

Yetoiinary  Modicine. 
Naples-School     of  AppUed 

Scieooee  for  £o|^neen. 
Naples-Superior    School  of 

TeleriDary  Medicine. 
Pisa— Superior  Normal  School . 
Borne— School  of  Applied 

Sciences  for  Engineers. 
Turin— School  ot  Applied 

Sciences  for  Engineers. 
Tarin-Saperior    School  of 

Yeterinary  Medicine. 

1859 

1859 

1839 

1810 

1856 

184G 
1873 

1859 

1706 

3 

4 
5 
6 

IT 

8 

9 

10 

11 

n 

for   the    Education   of 

Women. 
Genoa^-Saperior    School   of 

Navigation. 
Genoa^-Soperior    School  of 

Commerce. 
Milan -Superior   School  of 

Acricnlture. 
Palermo-Svpetlor  School  of 
Sulphur  Mining,  a 
Portici— Superior  School  of 

Agriculture. 
Bome-Saperior  Inntitate  for 

the  Education  of  Women. 
Tiuin— Italimi  Miweimi  of 

Industry. 
Tallomhima—Institato    of 

Foreatrv. 
Yenice-Soperior    Sohool  of 

Commerce. 

1882 

1870 
1887 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1832 
1882 
1M9 
1868 

•  Was  okwed  daring  school  year  1806-87. 


Unii'eraiiies,  superior  inatUutea,  and  special  schoola.  (a) 


Nnmher  of  students  enrolled  (hear- 

Number  of  stndents  enrolled  Otcor- 

' 

ers  included). 

Tear. 

era  included). 

Year. 

Univer- 
sities sup- 
ported by 
State. 

Free 
univer- 
sities. 

Superior  Superior 
insti-      special 
tutes.     schools. 

Univer- 

sities  sup- 
ported by 
State. 

Free 
vniver- 
aitiea. 

Saporiar 
insU- 
tntoe. 

Saperior 
special 
schools. 

1806-67 

19,096 

283 

682 

1878-T9.... 

A  814 
10,335 

214 

1,683 
1.144 

689 

1867-08 

11, 274 

299 

Si 

93 

1879-80.... 

238 

622 

ia6&-6Q 

11,239 

295 

988 

306 

1880-81.... 

11,117 

209 

1.235 

730 

1869-70 

11,379 

278 

1,084 

367 

1881-82.... 

11,889 

302 

1,376 

397 

1870-71 

11,840 

282 

1.148 

408 

1882-83.... 

12,596 

281 

1,632 

484 

1871-72 

11,694 

303 

1,181 

500 

1883-84.... 

13,333 

243 

1,544 

513 

1872-73 

11, 378 

800 

1,143 

499 

1884-«.... 

13,058 

271 

1.715 

5*7 

1873-74 

11,205 

277 

1,021 

637 

1885-86.... 

14,500 

317 

1,858 

515 

1874-75 

10, 026 

264 

1,108 

674 

1886-87.... 

15. 196 

845 

1,961 

701 

1875-76 

8,657 

237 

1.266 

673 

1887-88.... 

15,503 

371 

1.959 

789 

187tt-77 

8,529 

219 

1,160 

002 

1888-89.... 

15,050 

372 

1,955 

1,006 

1877-78 

9,161 

203 

1,085 

628   ,  1889-90.... 

i' 

10, 512 

410 

1,996 

879 

a  In  1R91-92  there  were  17,347  students  and  hearers  and  1,493  professors  in  State  uuivorsitics;  in  free 
(libera)  universities,  445  students  and  70  nrafesfiora.  In  the  superior  iustitutes,  2.033  students  and  233 
pcofcssors ;  in  superior  fli>ecial  schools,  860  students  and  158  professors. 

The  expenditures  bome  by  the  State  for  uiiiYersities  and  other 
institutes  and  special  schools  amounted  to  $2,077,959  for  the  school 
year  1890-91,  which  sum  was  included  in  the  budget  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  and  $112,905  in  the  budget  of  the  ministry  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  commerce. 
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The  amoants  contributed  by  the  provinces  and  oommunes  to  the 

funds  of  universitfes,  superior  institutes^  and  superior  special  schools 
are  added  to  the  provincial  and  communal  budgets.  This  fund  is  sep- 
arate from  the  amounts  furnished  by  the  associations  or  corporate 
bodies  for  the  general  increase  and  progress  of  studies.  To  this  latter 
amount  the  provinces  furnished  $457,811  and  the  communes  $829,190 
for  the  year  1888-89. 

But  the  State  revenues  for  this  year  indicate  that  the  provinces  and 
communes  will  only  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  $152,636  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  universities  and  other  institutions  administered  by  the  State. 
The  superior  si)ecial  schools,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  are  founded 
and  maintained  conjointly  by  the  State,  the  provinces,  and  the  com- 
munes, and«re  managed  by  local  commissions,  which  include  in  their 
membership  representatives  from  corporate  bodies  which  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  said  institutions. 

As  appendix:  to  this  article,  we  add  the  latest  statistics  of  universi- 
ties, x)resented  by  Prof.  Carlo  F.  Ferraris,  and  taken  from  the  Bevue 
Internationale  de  TEnseignement  for  October,  1895. 


Enrollment  in  higher  insUiniionB  tn 

1894r^o  compared  with  1S9S-94. 

Nome,  ete. 

Pacul- 
tie;, 
and 
schools 
of  law, 
ofphar 
macy, 
and  of 
obstet- 
rics. 

Bohoehi 

of  ap- 
plica- 
tion an- 
nezed 
for  the 
en>?i- 
neers. 

Total. 

Veteri- 
nary 
schools, 
inde- 
pendent 
or  an- 
nexed to 
univer- 
sities. 

Schools 
ofagri- 
caltiire 

an- 
nexed. 

General 

total 

for 

1894-95. 

Total 

for 

1893-94. 

In- 
crease 
(+)or 

de- 
crease 

iS^al  nnlTersltiee  having  4  tacnl- 
Naplcs 

5.640 

2,805 

1.916 

1,475 

1,844 

1,287 

1,240 

1.003 

780 

800 

fi02 

280 

266 

143 

128 

184 

82 

26 

7 

3 



5,270 
2.671 
2.059 
1.603 
1.858 

lr369 

1.272 

1,010 

772 

806 

502 

168 
91 

*** 

6.488 

2.762 

2,059 

1,603 

1,467 

1,389 

1,272 

1.010 

972 

806 

502 

6,205 

2.600 

1,752 

1.426 

1,384 

1,486 

1.223 

900 

000 

748 

456 

+  228 
+  158 
+  307 
+  377 
+   73 
—  119 

Turin 

Home 

Padua  

Bologna 

90 

Palermo 

Paria 

+   49 
+   29 
+   72 
+    58 
+   4A 

Genoa  

Plaa       

28 

172 

Catania 

If  esaina r .....  r 

.... 

Total 

17, 573 

1,119 

18,092 

381 

172 

19.245 

18, 181 

+  1.064 

Boyal  nnirenities  ha>ing  3  facul- 
Modena « 

384 
385 
201 

220 
157 

264 

384 
885 
201 

229 
157 

264 

28 
23 

412 
408 
201 

229 

167 

264 

354 
372 
191 

236 
139 

188 

+   58 
+    86 
+    10 

_     7 

Parma 

Cagliari 

Poral  universities  baring  2  facol- 
Siona 

Sassari 

+   18 
+  76 

Soj  ai  univenity  having  1  faeiiUy : 
Macerata 

• 

Total 

1.620 

1,620 

51 

1,671 

1,480 

+  191 

Florence . 

529 

77 

1«1 

■"iio' 

529 

77 

401 

529 
77 

401 
88 

480 
61 

418 
71 

+  40 
+   16 
--.  17 

Milan  (academv) 

Milan  (technological  inatitnte). 

88 



+   17 

Total 

767  }       'Ma 

1.007 

88 

1,096 

1,039 

+   ^ 
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Enrollment  in  higher  institutiona  in  1894-95  compared  with  189S-94 — Continued. 


Name,  etc. 

Facul- 
ties 
and 
schools 
oflaw, 
ofpbar- 

and  of 
obstet- 
rics. 

Schools 
of  ap- 
plica- 
tion an- 
nexed 
for  the 
engi- 
neers. 

Total. 

Veteri- 

nary 
schools, 

inde- 
pendent 

er  an- 
nexed to 
nniver- 

sitiea. 

Schools 
of  agri- 
culture 

an- 
nexed. 

General 

total 

for 

1894^5. 

Total 

for 

1803-04. 

In- 
creaae 

crease 

Free  nniversities: 

Perugia 

265 

143 

84 

76 

266 
143 

38 
19 

303 
162 

84 
76 

226 
144 
05 
92 

-f  77 

Camerino .  .T.rT....«..r..-t..-t.r 

Fcrrara  ...•.■.•••...•■•■•■■...• 

Urbin  o 

—  16 

Total 

568 

568 

57 

625 

557 

+  68 

University  schools  annexed  to  the 
lycenms : 
Aquila 

53 
50 
46 

• 

53 
60 
46 

• 

53 
50 
46 

48 
28 
66 

—  10 

Bari 

Catanzaro 

Total 

149 

149 

140 

133 

+  18 

Schools  of  obstetrics : 

Milan 

262 
50 
53 

252 
60 
53 

252 

50 

•       53 

259 
52 

48 

__    7 

Novara 

_    2 

Venice 

+    5 

Total 

855 

855 

855 

859 

—    4 

21,032 

1,359 

22,301 

577 

172 

23,140 

21.749 

+  1.891 

.  THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  ROME. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  North  American  Keview 
(December,  1894,  pp.  C41-664),  we  have  been  permitted  to  make  extracts 
from  an  article  on  the  above  subject,  written  by  Archbishop  SatoBi 
(since  created  cardinal).  This  article  clearly  defines  the  work  done  by 
the  x)apal  authorities  in  Eome  since  1870: 

The  education  famished  in  the  Catholic  schools  of  Rome  is  open  to  all  classes,  and, 
although  their  supreme  aim  is  to  educate  the  new  generation  in  a  Christian  manner, 
they  vary  in  method  according  to  the  grade,  from  the  infant  asylum  np  to  the  uni- 
versity courses,  which  are  still  exclusively  reserved  to  the  State  by  law.  The  number 
of  Catholic  schools  is  extraordinarily  large,  exceeding  both  that  of  the  Government 
and  municipal  schools. 

The  supreme  direction  of  all  these  schools  is  vested  in  the  cardinal  vicar,  for  the 
congregation  of  studies  has  only  the  surveillance  of  the  higher  courses  of  the  clerical 
institutes.    He  is  assisted  in  the  direction  of  the  elementary  schools — 

(1)  By  the  pontifical  commission,  appointed  by  his  holiness  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  addressed  to  the  cardinal  vicar,  dated  June  26, 1878.  Of  this  commission 
the  monsignor  vicegerent  is  the  head. 

(2)  By  special  committee  for  the  schools  which  are  founded  and  maintained  by  the 
Society  of  Catholic  Interests. 

(3)  By  a  special  committee  for  the  catechetical  evening  or  night  schools. 

(4)  By  a  special  committee  for  the  schools  which  are  dependent  on  the  apostoUo 
almonry. 

(5)  By  a  special  committee  for  the  night  and  evening  schools. 

These  committees,  although  each  is  independent  of  the  other  in  its  sphere  of  action, 
are  all  subject  in  general  matters  to  the  pontifical  commission,  in  which  each  of  them 
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is  represented  by  one  or  more  members.  This  tie,  far  from  being  an  impediment  to 
the  development  and  progress  of  the  various  institntlons,  rather  helps  to  keep  them 
united  by  harmonizing  their  actions  in  such  a  way  that  their  work  does  not  conflict. 

The  pontifical  commission,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  questions  of 
discipline,  to  compile  the  programmes^  select  the  text-books,  fix  the  days  for  exami- 
nation, and  other  similar  matters.  It  has  also  charge  of  the  correspondence  with  the 
Holy  See  and  the  administration  of  the  subsidies  given  by  the  Holy  Father  or  by 
private  bodies  or  individuals. 

Two  inspectors  are  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  which  are  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  commission.  The  committees  provide  for  the  other 
schools.  In  addition  to  these  inspectors,  every  member  of  the  commission  having 
the  title  of  ''  patron"  has  the  supervision  of  a  certain  number  of  schools.  Two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  different  directors,  divided  up  as  follows,  represent  the  commission 
and  the  committees  at  the  various  schools : 

Directors. 

Free  schools  for  males 28 

Paying  schools  for  males 14 

Evening  schools  for  males 13 

Catechetical  schools  for  males 8 

Industrial  schools  for  males 4 

Asylums  and  boarding  schools 5 

Free  schools  for  females 50 

Paying  schools  for  females 32 

Sunday  schools  for  females 18 

Catechetical  schools  for  females 7 

Evening  schools  for  females 1 

Industrial  and  professional  schools 10 

Academies  and  orphan  asylums 21 

Total 211 

As  a  rule,  the  directors  are  not  obliged  to  teach.  The  selection  and  inspection  of 
localities  are  intrusted  to  an  architect,  who  is  attached  to  the  pontifical  commission. 
In  the  direction  of  the  higher  and  technical  schools  the  cardinal  vicar  is  assisted  by 
a  council  of  direction,  which  possesses  the  same  powers  as  regards  the  high  schools 
as  the  pontifical  commission  has  over  the  primary  schools.  The  members  of  both 
these  bodies — clergy  as  well  as  laity — are  noted  for  their  nobility  of  birth,  as  well  as 
for  piety  and  learning.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  also  high  schools,  which, 
although  they  follow  the  regulations  of  the  others,  may  be  called  independent,  inas- 
much as  they  belong  to  the  religious  corporations.  The  number  and  classification  of 
these  schools  will  be  found  in  Tables  A  and  B : 

Table  A. — SchooJs  for  boys. 


Classification. 


Free  schools 

Paying  achools 

Evening  achools 

Catechetical  schools 

Indnstriai  schools 

Free  asy  lams 

Paying  asy  hints 

Hospices  and  boarding  schools 

Other  elementary  preparatory  schools 

Total 


PupUs. 


8,053 
091 

1.468 
885 
601 

1,727 
207 
805 


10,050 
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Table  B^-^SchooU  for  girU, 


Clasaiflcation. 


Nnmber. 


Pnpils. 


FreoBobools 

Payiog  schools 

Sunday  schools 

Bveniug  schools 

Catechetical  schools 

Industrial  schools 

Freeasylnma 

Paying  asylums 

Academies  and  orphan  asylums 

Total 


50 

5.602 

82 

2.072 

18 

1,274 

1 

53 

7 

MO 

10 

448 

18 

2.278 

5 

IM 

21 

1.072 

102 


13.885 


RECAPITULATION. 


Xumber. 


Of  the  schools 
For  boys... 
For  girls... 

Total.... 

Of  the  pnpils  : 

Bojs 

Girls 

Total.... 


M 
182 


10.950 
18,635 


24.585 


In  speaking  of  tho  distribution  of  schools^  Mgr.  SatoUi  says: 

It  lias  been  the  wise  and  constant  aim  of  the  pontifical  commission,  aided  by  the 
religions  corporations,  to  distribnto  the  elementary  schools  as  widely  as  possible  and 
to  conduct  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  their  discipline,  by  tho  choice  of  teachers, 
by  the  excellence  of  their  method  of  teaching  and  their  educative  course,  they  should 
merit  the  sympathy  of  the  public  and  the  confidence  of  the  family.    •    •     • 

The  pontifical  commission  therefore  did  weU  in  avoiding  the  plan  of  erecting  large 
schools  at  a  considerable  distance  apart  and  in  deciding  to  establish  a  number  of 
smaller  schools,  which,  though  more  modest,  would  be  convenient  to  all.  As  a  result, 
there  is  not  only  not  a  parish,  but  there  is  hardly  a  street  of  any  importance  in  Rome, 
that  does  not  possoss  a  Catholic  school.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
Catholics  lack  great  scholastic  edifices.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  past  few  years 
some  beautiful  buildings  have  been  erected  through  the  instrumentality  of  religious 
corporations. 

Mgr.  Satolli  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that — 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good  school  is  to  have  good  teachers.  «  •  * 
And  at  this  point  it  is  only  proper  to  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  religious  corpo- 
rations, which  have  stopped  at  no  expense  or  sacrifice  to  provide  the  commission  witii 
a  select  body  of  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  furnished  with  proper  diplomas,  and 
who,  by  their  ability,  zeal,  and  spotless  character,  have  merited  and  enjoy  to  the  faU 
the  confidence,  not  only  of  the  commission,  but  of  the  public. 

Teachers  had  also  to  be  provided  for  such  schools  as  were  not  dependent  on  reli- 
gious corporations,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number,  and  experience  has 
shown  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  teachers  who,  in  addition  to  their  professional 
diplomas  of  residence,  ofi'cr  those  secure  guaranties  of  sound  principles  and  morality 
which  are  indispensable  for  those  who  teach  in  Catholic  schools.  The  pontifical 
commission  therefore  deemed  it  advisable  to  establish  normal  or  teachers'  schools 
designed  to  prepare  their  scholars  for  the  career  of  teachers.     The  first  of  these  to  be 
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eBtablished  was  ono  for  women,  and  is  called  St.  Catherine's  Institnte.  Another 
similar  college  for  men  was  founded  two  years  ago.  St.  Catherine's  Inntitnte,  which 
has  now  been  in  existence  fourteen  yearS;  has  boon  productiye  of  excellent  results, 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  famishes  the  best  teachers  for  Catholic  schools,  but  its  grad- 
uates are  oven  sought  after  by  the  municipality,  which  justly  esteems  them  for  their 
culture  and  conduct.  The  same  gratifying  resultB  are  confidently  expected  from  the 
male  college  when  its  courses  shall  have  been  completed.     *     *     * 

Speaking  of  the  coarse  of  study,  Mgr.  Satolli  says: 

lu  the  compilation  of  the  programmes  the  commission  endeavors  to  bring  them  as 
far  aa  possible  into  harmony  with  those  in  use  in  the  public  schools,  both  as  regards 
tho  division  of  classes  and  the  courses  of  studies.  In  the  schools  for  girls  a  finish- 
ing course  of  two  years  was  added,  so  that  tho  pnpila,  especially  in  the  academies, 
might  bo  able  to  acquire  a  superior  education  to  that  imparted  at  the  elementary 
Bchools.     »     *     • 

As  regards  the  method  of  teaching,  the  commission  strongly  urged  tho  teachers  to 
adhere  to  the  old  system,  which  means  that  method  by  following  which  Dante,  keen- 
est of  observers,  noted  tho  most  relevant  facts  of  life  and  of  the  physical  world; 
by  which  Columbus  discovered  America  and  Galileo  left,  in  tbo  sphere  of  physical 
study,  an  immortal  record.  It  is  tho  method  of  observation  which  the  modem  Ital- 
ian pedagogues  very  unpatriotically  declare  to  have  come  fr6m  over  the  Alps,  wliile, 
as  a  malter  of  fact,  if  it  can  be  called  the  glory  of  any  country,  it  is  the  glory  of 
Italy. 

The  commission  decreed  that  this  method  should  bo  applied  in  an  Italian  spirit — 
that  is,  Avithout  northern  vagueness  and  exaggeration,  and  not  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating the  supernatural,  but  of  ascending  toward  it.  It  holds  that  the  teaching  of 
tho  school  is  intended  for  life,  and  for  the  whole  life,  for  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.     *     *     * 

While  tho  pontifical  commission  was  engaged  in  the  direction  of  the  elementary 
schools  tho  directive  council  worked  with  equal  zeal  in  the  nmnagemeut  of  the 
high  schools.  Of  the  two  the  latter  are  the  more  important,  because  while  the  first 
provide  for  tho  education  of  the  lower  classes,  the  second  initiate  into  the  sciences 
and  to  an  upright  life  that  class  which,  fresh  from  the  universities,  is  destined  to 
form  tho  cultured  and  influential  section  of  society. 

There  are  in  Rome  18  high  schools  dependent  on  the  Holy  See,  viz,  5  lyceuuis,' 
5  gymnasiums,  5  technical  schools,  2  normal  schools,  and  1  technical  institute  of 
higher  grade.    t;See  Table  C] 

Tabus  C. — SitUistieal  summary  of  the  kiffh  tekooU  for  ike  year  1S9S-9S,  (») 

Institute  Angelo  Mai :  Students. 

Lyceum 70 

Gymnasium 140 

Technical  school 100 

Gt.  Apollinaris: 

Lyceum -109 

Gymnasium 368 

Technical  school 96 

Theology  » 14G 

Law  » , 143 

Philosophy^ 02 

Letters' 23 

^Tho  schools  designated  as  lyoeums  and  gymnasiums  are  equivalent  to  our  high 
:>chool8. 

*  Tho  special  schools  of  law,  theology,  etc.,  are  not  included  in  this  number. 
3  Special  classes. 
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Institute  Massimo :  Stadento. 

Lyceum 48 

Gymnasium 216 

Technical  school 59 

Vatican  Seminary : 

Lyceum 18 

Gymnasium 88 

Philosophy! 15 

Theology! 20 

College  Santa  Maria : 

^7<^^^^ }  .70 

Gymnasium * S  ^'" 

Institute  de  Merode,  technical  institute 85 

Little  Brothers  of  Mary,  technical  institute  (preparatory) 117 

Institute  of  St.  Joseph,  technical  institute 213 

Institute  of  Fathers  of  Pious  Schools,  normal  for  boys 17 

Institute  of  St.  Catherine,  normal  for  girls 200 

Saleaians  of  Don  Bosoo  Gymnasium 2x00 

Scbolan- 

Lyceums 245 

Gymnasiums 1,082 

Technical  schools 585 

Technical  institutes 85 

Normal  schools 312 

Elementary  preparatory 823 

Total 3,132 

The  technical  and  normal  schools,  as  well  as  the  technical  institutes,  have  all  been 
founded  since  1870 — partly  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX  and  partly  during  that 
of  Leo  XIII.  Of  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  3  have  been  established  since  that 
date;  the  others  were  already  in  existence,  but  owing  to  the  new  laws  it  became 
necesstiry  to  reform  them  in  many  respects. 

Of  these  18  institutes  7  belong  to  religions  corporations,  the  remainder  being 
directly  dependent  on  the  directive  council  and  pontifical  commission.  The  CoUegio 
Nazzareno,  which  is  a  most  flourishing  institution,  is  not  included  among  this  num- 
ber, because,  although  founded  and  directed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  JPious  Schools,  it 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities. 

As  against  these  18  Catholic  institutions  there  are  in  Rome  19  State  and  1  munici- 
pal high  school — that  is,  3  lyceums,  4  gymnasiums,  8  technical  schools,  3  normal 
schools,  and  1  higher  technical  institute.  If  we  take  into  account  the  lyceum- 
gymuasium  of  the  CoUcgio  Nazzareno,  the  Catholic  high  schools  equal  In  number 
those  of  the  Government. 

Ill  speaking  of  tho  religious  side  of  education,  Mgr.  SatoUi  says: 

The  commission  has  continually  reminded  the  teachers  that  instruction  is  good 
only  when  it  is  united  with  an  earnest  moral  and  religious  education.  It  therefore 
decreed  that  a  fixed  time  should  be  set  apart  daily  for  catechism,  so  that  the  pupils 
from  their  earliest  years  should  be  familiarized  with  those  pious  practices  which 
form  tho  character  of  the  true  Christian.     *     •     * 

The  commission,  moreover,  being  fully  convinced  that  no  branch  of  study,  espe- 
cially philosophy  or  history,  can  be  correctly  and  completely  taught  without  tho  aid 
of  religion,  which  like  a  luminous  beacon  guides  the  understanding,  directed  that 

'  Special  classes. 

"The  oratory  is  attended  by  700  pupils. 
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religioDs  inBtruotion  should  be  given  at  least  once  a  week  in  all  the  schools  and  classeo, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  pnpils,  but  as  the  most  effeotnal 
means  of  imparting  that  complete  religious  and  moral  education  which  is  the  supreme 
aim  of  Catholic  schools. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  from  their  earliest  years  become  familiar  with  the 
practices  of  Christian  piety,  sodalities  have  been  formed,  each  of  which  has  a  spirit- 
ual director,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  members  comply  with  tho  rules  and  fulfill 
all  their  religious  duties.  Special  spiritual  exercises  are  held  by  these  sodalities  at 
Easter,  when  children  whoso  parents  desire  it  are  prepared  for  their  first  communion. 

Tho  work  of  the  pontifical  commission  and  directive  council  does  not  end  with  the 
direction  of  tho  elementary  and  high  schools,  for  there  is  no  class  of  citizens  for  which 
these  bodies,  aided  by  the  religious  corporations,  have  not  provided  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  Christian  education  and  the  highest  grade  of  culture  in  the  easiest 
manner. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  directive  council,  the  holy  father  founded  in  Rome  f 
institutes  of  superior  courses  or  finishing  courses,  namely,  the  Academy  of  Historio 
Jurisprudence  and  the  School  of  Higher  Literature,  and  selected  as  their  professors 
men  noted  for  their  scientific  and  literary  attainments.  The  first  of  these  institu- 
tions is  devoted  to  Jurisprudence,  history,  and  archaeology ;  tho  second  to  ancient  and 
modem  literature. 

Boarding  /iou«««.— Two  boarding  houses  have  been  provided  for  the  scholars  who 
come  to  Rome  from  the  provinces.  One  of  these  has  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  and  is  set  apart  for  those  who  attend  the  uuivcrsity  courses ;  the  other,  which  is 
for  the  girls  who  attend  tho  teachers'  institute,  was  erected  by  a  committee  of  ladies 
as  a  memorial  of  the  episcopal  Jubilee  of  the  holy  father,  and  by  them  turned  over 
to  the  deserving  Salesian  Missionary  Sisters.  It  is  not  only  required  that  those  who 
are  admitted  to  these  houses  fulfill  their  duties  as  good  Christians,  but,  in  addition, 
religious,  scientific,  and  literary  conferences  are  frequently  held,  with  a  view  to 
oonfirming  the  scholars  in  good  principles. 

Boarding  schools, — There  are  in  Rome  26  boarding  schools,  of  which  number  5  are 
for  boys  and  21  for  girls.  They  are  attended  by  395  boys  and  1,072  girls.  All  these 
schools  belong  to  religious  corporations.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  seminaries 
for  the  clergy,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  number,  are  not  included  under  this 
head.  The  rate  charged  at  these  boarding  schools  ranges  from  30  to  80  lire  monthly 
($5.79  to  $15.44),  so  that  they  are  accessible  to  families  of  moderate  means  as  well 
as  to  those  of  affluence.  In  some  of  these  schools  free  scholarships  have  been 
established.     *    »    * 

lu  describing  the  boardiug  schools  for  girls  Mgr.  Satolli  says: 

The  instruction  given  to  tho  girls  in  these  boarding  schools  is  divided  into  two 
grades — elementary  and  superior.  In  some  of  them  the  entire  normal  course  is  given, 
thus  enabling  such  pupils  as  desire  it  to  obtain  diplomas.  The  sisters  who  conduct 
these  courses  are  furnished  with  diplomas  of  professorship,  obtained  after  examina- 
tion at  the  State  universities.  In  the  examination  which  took  place  for  this  purpose 
four  years  ago  by  concessions  of  the  minister,  tho  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  of  Providence, 
the  Oblates  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  tho  Ladies  of  tho  Sacred  Heart,  the  Marcelline  Sis- 
ters, and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  especially  distinguished  themselves. 

The  Government  maintains  in  Rome  two  colleges,  viz,  a  l;oarding  school  for  girls, 
which  is  attached  to  the  normal  school,  and  the  provincial  school  for  boys. 

Seniiboarding  schooU,-— To  a  number  of  these  boarding  schools  aro  attached  what 
are  known  as  ''mezza  pensione;'*  that  is,  schools  attended  by  day  scholars  who  take 
their  midday  meal  there.  They  are  a  comparatively  now  institution,  and  have  met 
with  much  favor  among  tho  families  who  have  taken  advantage  of  them. 

Orphan  and  other  asyluma.—^o  city  of  Italy,  or,  indeed,  in  the  world,  possesses  in 
comparison  so  many  charitable  institutions  for  every  class  of  poor  and  suffering 
persons  as  Rome.     *     *    *> 
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Not  to  meation  those  rastitations  wliicU  do  not  oome  witliin  the  scope  of  this 
asiiclo  or  those  ^hioh  OKisted  prior  to  1S70, 1  shall  only  allude  briefly  to  the  ones 
established  since  that  date.  PFcominent  among  these  is  the  Hospioe  of  tho  Saered 
Heart,  condactod  by  tho  Salesians,  which  was  opened  last  year  by  tlie  oardiiial 
vicar  as  a  memorial  of  tho  episoopal  jubilee  of  the  holy  father.  It  is  an  imnense 
building  of  boantifol  design,  and  inelndes  not  only  elementary  schools  bnt  also  art 
and  indnstrial  schools,  a  gymnasium,  and  library.  The  scholars  who  attend  the  day 
or  night  schools  hero  are  educated  gratniionsly,  and  only  axery  small  fee  is  charged 
ioT  tho  boarders.    This  institution  contains  in  all  about  900  pupils.    «     •     * 

Another  institution  which  is  maintained  by  voluntary  oontributions  is  the  Pions 
Instltato  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  was  founded  by  the  Brothers  of 
Charity,  familiarly  known  as  the  Grey  Brotiiers.  It  receives  organs  gratuitously, 
and  also  maintains  day  and  boarding  schools  containing  about  400  pupils. 

The  orphan  asylum  of  the  Sisters  of  Cluny,  of  St.  Jerome  Emiliani,  the  Protectory 
'  of  St.  Joseph,  tho  Asylum  of  the  Sisters  of  Nancy  for  Idiot  Children,  and  the^Insti- 
tute  for  Abandoned  Orphaus,  conducted  by  the  Daughten  of  the  Passion  of  Calvary, 
should  also  be  included  under  this  hoad. 

In  each  of  these  charitable  institutions  tho  inmates,  in  addition  to  receiving  an 
elcmicatary  education,  are  specially  instructed  in  some  art  or  trade,  thus  enabling 
them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  in  after  life. 

Infant  aaylwrns. — The  pontifical  commission  has  under  its  jurisdiction  dO  infant 
asylums,  of  which  32  are  free.  As  against  these  the  municipality  has  only  12.  In 
these  asylums,  as  in  every  othor  Catholic  institution,  every  part  of  the  modem 
SKthod  which  is  good  and  useful  has  been  adopted.    *    *    * 

Jrt  and  iraih  MchooU,— Among  the  art  and  trade  schools  in  Borne  are  the  Institute 
of  Pius  IX  and  the  Hospiee  Bonanni,  for  young  artisans;  tiie  Institutcof  Vigaa  Pia, 
for  instructing  poor  boys  in  agriculture,  and  that  of  Tata  Giovanni,  where  the  poor 
are  instructed  in  various  arts  and  trades. 

In  all  tho  above,  iu  addition  to  reading  and  writing,  special  care  is  given  to  the 
study  of  design,  which  is  accounted  a  great  aid  in  learning  tho  arts  and  trades.  The 
evening  schools,  founded  by  tho  Artisan  and  Working  Society,  hold  examinations 
yearlyof  the  work  of  the  pupils,  which  is  executed  accurately  and  artistically.    •   •    • 

Industrial  scliooJe, — In  addition  to  tho  higher  courses  and  finishing  courses  adapted 
to  tho  daughters  of  wealthy  parents,  industrial  schools  were  opened  for  girls  belong- 
ing to  tho  poorer  classes.  Only  those  girls  are  admitted  to  these  schools  who  have 
completed  the  higher  courses  in  the  elementary  schools,  although  pupils  who  have 
only  passed  the  third  class  are  sometimes  admitted.  Embroidery  of  various  kinds, 
sowing,  cutting  garments,  ironing,  repairing,  and  every  other  branch  of  housework 
necessary  to  qualify  tho  pupils  to  earn  their  livelihood  are  taught  here.^  Tho  most 
skillful  pupils  are  rewarded  by  a  small  daily  honorarium.  Some  of  these  pupils 
have  earned  such  a  reputation  for  good  work  among  the  ]>oople  that  they  receive 
more  work  than  they  can  execute. 

The  professional  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Chturity  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  and  of  tho  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  Piazza  Fiammetta  are 
specially  noted  for  the  excellent  quality  of  their  work  as  well  as  for  the  number  of 
their  pupils. 

Catechetical  schools. — These  schools  were  especially  established  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  tho  State  or  municipal  schools  where  no  religious  instruction  is 
given.  Thcro  aro  15  of  these  schools,  8  for  boys  and  7  for  girls,  the  average  yearly 
attendance  being  1,415.  These  schools  are  a  most  efficacious  help  to  the  clergy,  for, 
like  the  other  Catholic  schools,  they  help  to  prepare  tho  boys  and  girls  for  their  first 
communion  and  to  instruct  them  in  tho  duties  of  a  good  Christian. 

Suudai/  schools,  which  have  the  same  object  as  the  catechetical  schools,  aro  18  in 
number,  and  contain  1,274  pupils. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  other  Catholic  institu- 
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i 
tions  in  Rome  which  hare  for  their  aim  the  edneatioii  of  youth.    No  mention  can 

llierefore  be  made  of  the  CathMio  elnbs,  the  literary  and  scientific  academies,  read- 
ing and  debating  cirqles,  etc.     *     *     • 

Mgr.  Satolli;  referring  to  matters  of  discipline,  states  that — 

The  schools  are  regarded  by  many  parents  simply  as  places  Trhero  their  children 
are  taken  care  of  for  a  few  hours  daily ;  others  look  npon  them  as  \rorkshops  Trhere 
the  children  learn  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  nothing  else.  Indeed,  there  are  only  a 
few  who  appreciate  the  exalted  and  delicate  function  of  the  schools.  It  h:i8  been 
wisely  ordained  that  every  Catholic  school^  especially  the  higher  ones,  should  have 
a  special  prefect  of  discipline.  This  prefect  watches  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
pupils  from  their  classe3,  keeps  a  record  of  the  absent  and  late  ones,  corresponds 
with  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  sees  that  all  the  regulations  are  rigidly  en- 
forced. The  existence  of  this  office  helps  not  only  to  maintain  discipline  but  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  the  proper  progress  of  the  studies,  for  the  president  and 
directors,  being  relieved  of  all  care  in  matters  of  discipline,  are  ireer  to  superintend 
the  teaching  and  teachers. 

In  order  to  excite  in  the  pupils  the  spirit  of  emulation,  prizes  are  offered  at  the 
beginning  of  each  scholastie  year..  In  the  higher  and  paying  schools  silver  medals 
and  diplomas  are  awarded,  while  in  the  free  schools  gifts  of  clothing  are  bestowed. 

The  punishments  iniiietod  in  the  Catholic  scliools  are  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the 
State  schools,  but,  happily,  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  the  severest  one,  expulsion,  has 
to  be  resorted  to. 

In  speaking  of  the  expenditures,  Mgr.  SatoUi  says: 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  expended  on  so  many 
and  Buch  varied  scholastic  institutions  as  have  been  mentioned.  The  paying  schools 
directed  by  the  religious  corporations,  which  provide  for  current  expenses  ont  of 
their  own  funds,  in  common  with  those  which  derive  an  annual  allowance  from 
the  pontifical  commission,  depend  upon  public  munificence  and  upon  other  sources 
for  the  balance  necessary  for  their  support.  Nearly  all  the  primary  schools,  and 
also  the  secondary  institutes,  which  are  directed  by  lay  folk,  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  pontifical  commission  and  upon  the  school  fund  set  apart  by  the  holy 
father. 

Taking  into  account  simply  the  amount  furnished  by  the  Pontifical  commission 
and  by  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  the  Holy  See  for  the  high  schools,  the 
annual  expenditure  exceeds  1,000,000  lire  ($193,000). 

The  average  yearly  income  of  tlie  pontifical  commission  is  about  400,000  lire 
($77,200),  and  the  outlay  nearly  equals  that  amount. 

This  income  is  derived — 

(1)  From  direct  donations  of  the  holy  father. 

(2)  From  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  the  Holy  See. 

(3)  From  the  donations  of  certain  corporations  of  the  chapters  of  the  patriarchal 
churches,  and  from  the  contributions  of  sacred  congregations,  and  of  some  private 
individuals. 

(4)  From  the  fees  of  the  pupils  of  St.  Catherine's  Institute  and  of  the  Gregorian 
College. 

With  the  amount  thus  obtained  the  pontifical  commission  provides — 

(1)  For  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  allowances  of  the  personnel. 

(2)  For  the  furnishing,  etc.,  of  the  schools. 

(3)  For  the  distribution  of  books,  etc.,  among  the  poor  pupils. 

(4)  For  the  rental  of  the  schools  and  asylums. 

(5)  For  the  erection  and  repairs  of  buildings.     •     •     ♦  ^ 

All  the  members  of  the  pontifical  commission,  Including  the  president^  who  has 
the  general  direction  of  the  schools  as  well  as  of  the  administrative  office,  give  their 
services  gratuitously. 
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Thero  are  several  schools,  orphanages,  and  asylums,  which  do  not  derive  their 
support  from  the  pontifical  commission,  but  which  are  maintained  exclusively  by 
the  Roman  aristocracy  or  by  Catholic  societies  or  committees. 

If  the  amount  which  is  spent  by  the  religious  corporations  and  that  which  is  saved 
by  their  giving  their  services  gratuitously,  as  well  as  the  sum  which  is  derived 
annually  from  public  and  private  benefactors/ were  added  to  the  amount  spent 
yearly  by  the  pontifical  commission,  the  expenses  for  primary  Catholic  education  in 
Rome  would  reach  a  total  of  at  least  1,500,000  lire  yearly  ($289,500). 

Among  the  schools  wholly  maintained  by  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  the 
Holy  See  are  the  Historical-Juridical  Academy,  the  School  of  Higher  Literature,  also 
called  the  Leonine  Institute,  the  Lyceum-Gymnasium,  the  Technical  School  Angelo 
Hai,  and  the  Technical  Institute  De  Merode. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Leonine  Institute,  the  administration  of  all  these 
institutions  is  vested  in  the  directive  council. 

In  summing  up  the  work  done  in  these  various  institutions,  Mgr. 
Satolli  states  that — 

The  supremo  end  of  these  institutions,  which  is  religious  and  moral  education,  has 
not  been  neglected  in  the  regulations,  programmes,  books,  or  methods  of  teaching; 
and  it  has  been  their  special  aim  to  deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  the  national 
traditions,  which  so  harmoniously  combine  faith  and  science,  and  to  furnish  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  new  generation  with  that  grade  of  culture  which  is  best  adapted  to 
their  social  position. 

That  the  Roman  people  appreciate  the  beneficent  efforts  of  the  holy  father  and 
the  work  of  all  those  who,  with  sentiments  of  profound  admiration  and  reverence, 
assist  him,  is  demonstrated  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of  pupils  who  flock  to  the 
Catholic  schools. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  LEGHORN  IN  1893. 

An  interesting  presentation  of  tlie  schools  of  Leghorn  is  made  by  the 
United  States  consul,  Eadclifife  H.  Ford.    It  is  here  appended. 

Mr.  Ford  says : 

The  schools  of  Leghorn  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sidering the  time  they  have  been  established,  as,  until  the  unification  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Italy  in  1870,  thero  was  no  general  school  system.  Leghorn  has  six 
schools  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches  and  special  courses,  which 
are  supported  by  the  Government,  aided  by  muuicipal  contributions,  ranging  from 
$1,780  to  $3,500  annually.  Thero  are  42  public  schools  supported  entirely  by  the 
city,  with  an  annual  attendance  of  about  3,600  pupils,  the  annual  cost  of  which  is 
about  $55,000.  The  establishing  of  these  schools  througliout  Italy  marks  the  first 
step  of  real  progress  for  the  common  people,  and  can  not  help  being  manifest  in  the 
coming  generations.  Among  the  schools  supported  by  the  Government,  with  muni- 
cipal aid,  are  those  known  as  mechanical  and  industrial  schools. 

The  schools  in  this  district  of  an  industrial  nature,  where  trades  or  mechanical  pro- 
fessions are  taught,  are  situated  in  Leghorn,  Yolterra,  and  Carrara.  The  school  at 
Leghorn  is  known  as  ''Scuola  di  Art!  e  Mestieri^'  (School  of  Arts  and  Trades),  and 
was  established  by  the  municipality  under  a  royal  decree  in  the  year  1886,  but  only 
went  into  successful  operation  in  1888.  It  is  a  free  school,  supported  by  moneys 
derived  from  the  following  sources  annually: 

City  of  Leghorn $1,942 

Province  of  Leghorn 579 

Chamber  of  commerce,  Leghorn 232 

Ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce 780 

National  treasury  for  schools  of  machinists 386 

Total 3,919 
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The  age  for  admission  is  from  12  to  16  years,  and  the  most  of  the  pupils  enter  at 
the  earlier  limit.  For  entrance  it  is  necessary  that  the  applicant  have  a  certificate 
of  promotion  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  class  of  the  regular  public  schools  or  pass 
an  examination  showing  such  proficiency  in  reading,  writiug,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography  as  would  be  necessary  for  such  promotion. 

The  school  will  accommodate  170  pupils,  and  the  limit  is  full. 

There  are  four  sections  or  divisions  in  the  school,  and  the  branches  taught  and 
length  of  course  vary  in  different  sections.    The  sections  of  the  school  aro  as  follows : 

(1)  Industrial  and  metallurgical,  course  three  years,  comprising  arithmetic,  geomet- 
rical drawing,  decorative  drawing,  mechanical  design  of  machinery,  with  practical 
work  in  machine  shop,  and  in  the  last  year  technical  electricity  by  oral  lessons,  with 
practical  work  in  the  manufacture  of  electricity  by  an  electric-light  plant. 

(2)  Decorative  arts,  course  three  years,  comprising  arithmetic,  geometry,  decora- 
tive drawing,  with  practical  work  on  room  walls  with  oil  colors,  lithography,  figura- 
tive drawing,  also  carving  and  modeling  in  wood,  marble,  plaster,  and  pottery. 

(3)  Machinists  and  engineers,  course  two  years,  Italian  language,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  algebra,  drawing,  with  practical  work  in  machine  shop  and  on  stationary 
steam  engines. 

(4)  Firemen,  courEe  one  year,  teaching  by  oral  lessons  of  the  construction  and 
work  of  steam-engine  boiler,  with  practical  work  on  same. 

The  first  and  second  sections  are  day  sessions,  the  third  and  fourth  are  evening 
sessions.  At  the  Government  exhibition  of  Inst  summer,  at  Palermo,  for  work  by 
schools  of  this  class,  several  of  the  pupils  received  medals  and  prizes  for  their  pro- 
ficiency. The  school  has  a  room  for  machine  work  fitted  with  lathes  and  other 
machinery,  the  power  for  which  is  furnished  by  their  own  engine,  and  it  also  fur- 
nishes the  power  for  an  electric  plant  for  lighting  the  building. 

At  Volterra  is  a  school  known  as  the  Industrial  School  of  Yolterra,  but  it  is  more 
properly  a  school  of  arts.  The  instructors  teach  geometrical,  architectural,  and  fig- 
urative drawing,  modeling  in  plaster,  and  decorative  painting.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion is  12,  and  tho  same  requirements  for  admission  are  necessary  as  at  Leghorn ; 
length  of  course,  four  years.  .It  has  been  in  existence  since  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  and  is  now  supported  as  a  free  school  by  the  State  and  municipality. 

Regarding  the  schools  of  this  class  at  Cirrrara,  I  quote  Mr.  Ulisse  Boccacci,  the 
consular  agent,  as  follows: 

''The  only  educational  school  where  an  industrial  and  mechanical  training  is  also 
given  is  the  Scnola  Industriale  di  Carrara,  established  in  this  city.  It  is  one  of  the 
four  similar  schools  of  Italy.  The  other  three  are  found  at  Agordo,  Iglesias,  and 
Caltanisetta. 

'*The  following  are  the  studies  taught  at  that  school:  Italiau  language,  history, 
and  geography;  English  language,  industrial  design,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry ;  topography  and  its  applications,  topographic  design ;  mccliauics,  general 
and  special ;  engineering  design,  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  quarry  working. 

''The  applicants  can  obtain  admission  by  exhibiting  a  license  of  a  Government 
technical  school  or  an  equal  school  (pareggiata). 

"The  length  of  the  course  of  training  is  two  years,  and,  after  having  passed  exam- 
ination, pupils  may  get  a  diploma  of  experts  in  mineralogy. 

'•The  school  is  public  and  without  charge,  and  it  is  supported  in  equal  proportion 
by  the  Government,  the  province,  the  municipality,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Carrara. 

"It  was  fonnded  in  the  year  1872,  with  the  title  of  Industrial  School.  In  1885  it 
was  remodeled,  adding  to  the  teaching  mineralogy. 

"Carrara  has,  besides,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  where  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
carving  are  taught.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1769  by  the  Duchess  of  Este,  reign- 
ing at  that  time  in  this  district. 

"The  pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  14  years  by  application  made  in  writing 
by  their  fathers  or  governors,  accompanied  by  necessary  documents. 
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''The  length  of  the  coniaes  of  training  is  fmtm  seven  to  ton  yeais  for  sculpture 
and  five  years  for  architecture  and  ornaments. 

'*Tho  average  number  of  pupUs  frequenting  this  school  is  about  250. 

"This  school  is  likewise  public  and  without  charge,  and  it  is  entirely  supported 
by  the  Govcrnmeut." 

The  law  regarding  apprenticeship  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Now  England 
8tates.  A  minor,  with  the  consent  of  his  &ther  or  guardian,  may  in  writing 
indenture  himself  with  a  party  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  taught  a  trade.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  seldom  done  now  in  this  consular  district.  The  agreements  are  usually 
oral  when  it  is  contemplated  that  the  whole  trade  shall  be  learned  from  the  same 
party,  and  stipulate  that  for  the  first  two  years  the  apprentice  receives  no  wages ;  for 
the  third  year  he  receives,  perhaps,  one-half  franc  (about  10  cents)  a  day,  increased 
from  year  to  year  until  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  will  receive  from  2  to  2^  francs 
a  day.  The  apprentice  under  this  agreement  bears  his  own  expenses.  The  most  of 
the  trades  in  reality  are  learned  by  the  minor  from  the  beginning  as  an  assistant  or 
general  helper  with  some  party,  under  whom  he  gradually  acquires  a  knowledge 
of  the  trade,  without  any  agreement  between  the  parties  for  any  special  length  of 
time.    The  learner  may  bo  employed  by  several  i:)ersons  before  ho  masters  the  trade. 
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These  moyements  include  the  appointmeut  of  commissions  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  school  programmes  and  text-books  and  of  physical 
culture.  Then  there  have  been  discussions  appertaining  to  manual 
training,  to  the  promiit  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  to  increase  of 
pensions  for  teachers,  university  reform  movements,  the  more  thorough 
education  of  women,  the  establishing  of  schools  complementary  to  the 
elementary  grades,  the  extension  of  obligatory  school  attendance  to 
12  years  of  age,  and  the  need  of  a  more  practical  education  for  life's 
duties.  The  subject  of  examinations  for  entrance  to  secondary  schools 
has  also  been  discussed,  and  the  holding  of  the  '^licenza  elementare" 
admits  from  State  and  private  schools  to  secondary  schools  without 
other  examinations.  Students  of  gymnasia  and  lyceums  receive  the 
"liceuza  liceale^'  from  1894  on,  if  they  have  earned  it  by  completion  of 
three  or  Ave  years  of  study,  with  the  cum  laude  additional  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  examinations.  With  the  ^'licenzaliceale"  scholarships  are 
granted  foy  furtlier  study  in  Eome  or  other  prominent  university  cen- 
ters.   The  changes  in  the  ministries^  may  have  modified  the  carrying 

^Current  events,  historical  data,  and  indices  compiled  by  Miss  Frances  Graliam 
French,  specialist  in  the  scliool  systems  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Enrope.  Authori- 
ties consulted:  BoUettiuo  Ufficiale  del  Ministero  dell'  Istruzione  Pubblica;  II 
Nuovo  Educatore ;  La  Nuova  Antologia;  La  Rassegna  Kazionale;  Bivista  di  Pedago- 
gia  0  Scienze  Afiari;  II  Lavoro  Manuale  Educative;  La  Questio&e  Universitaria  per 
Carlo  Cantoni ;  Sulla  Libertii  d'  Insegnamento  e  di  Studio  nolle  University,  per  Carlo 
Cantoni;  Atti  Parlamentari ;  Codice  della  Istruzione  Pubblica;  Nuovo  Illnstrazione 
e  Comment!  aUe  Lcggi  e  Disciplino  suUa  P.  Istruzione;  L'Instruction  Publiqno  en 
Itnlio  par  C.  Hippeau;  Revne  Pddagogique;  Revue  Internationale  de  TEnseigne- 
meut,  etc.,  etc. 

^Ministers  since  1847:  Cesare  Alfieri  di  Sostegno,  November  30, 1847,  to  March  16, 
1818;  Carlo  Bou-Compagni  di  Mombello,  March  16-July  29, 1848;  Urbane  Rattasi/ 
July  29-August  4, 1848;  Yincenzo  Gioberti,  August  4-16, 1848;  Felice  Merlo,  August 
16-27,  1848;  Carlo  Bon-Compagni  di  Mombello,  August  29^December,  1848;  Carlo 
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out  of  tlieso  yarions  plans,  but  enough  lias  been  done  to  indicate  the 
efforts  toward  educational  progress  made  by  Italian  statesmen.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  educational  movements  which  tend  to 
become  permanent  bases  of  school  operations  are  here  noted. 

The  heavy  burden  entailed  upon  the  Italian  Government  by  the  effort 
to  keep  the  army  on  a  war  footing  seemed  to  necessitate  cutting  down 
the  budget  in  other  directions;  hence  an  effort  was  made  to  close  sev- 
eral of  the  universities^  where  there  were  but  few  students,  and  to 
bring  those  students  to  the  large  university  centers,  such  as  Kaplcs, 
Turin,  or  Rome.  In  1892-93  the  Government  eliminated  from  the 
budget  the  subsidies  accorded  to  the  free  universities  of  Camerino, 
Perrara,  Urbino,  and  Perugia.  The  students  at  once  revolted ;  local 
I»ide  and  traditicm  were  touched;  great  opposition  was  developed,  and 
every  effort  that  has  been  made  so  far  to  change  existing  conditions  in 
the  universities  has  met  with  similar  opposition.  There  were  so  few 
students  9^  Maeerata  (264),  Gagliari  (201),  Modena  (384),  Parma  (385), 
Bassari  (157)^  and  Siena  (229)  that  the  Gt>vemment's  desire  to  suppress 
them  seems  but  natural,  if  it  is  considered*  that  the  intellectual  and 
financial  benefits  accruing  to  the  public  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
their  coiitinuaiiee.  However,  the  strong  objections  raised  in  those 
university  centers  led  to  a  lowering  of  th«  sabsidies  for  all  universities 
that  year  (1892-93). 

CadoFQa,  December  16,  184^,  to  March  27,  1849;  Chrutoforo  Mameli,  March  27, 
1849,  to  November  10,  1850;  Piotro  Gioia,  November  10,  1850,  to  October  20,  1851; 
Lnigl  Carlo  Farini,  October  21,  1851,  to  May  21,  1852;  Carlo  Bon-Compagni  di  Mom- 
beUo,  May  21-November  4, 1852;  Lnigi  Cibrario,  November  4, 1852,  to  May  31, 1855; 
Giovanni  Lanza,  May  31, 1855,  to  October  18, 1858;  Carlo  Cadorna,  Ootober  18, 1858, 
to  Joly  19, 1859;  Gabrio  CasaU,  July  24, 1859,  to  January  15, 1860;  Terenzio  Maniani 
della  Rovere,  January  20,  1860,  to  March  22,  1861;  Francesco  De  Sanctia,  March  22, 
1861,  to  March  3,  1862;  Pasqualc  Stanialao  Mancini,  March  3-31, 1862;  Carlo  Mat- 
teuci,  March  31-December  7, 1862;  Michele  Amari,  December  7,  1862,  to  September 
23, 1864;  Giuseppe  Natoli,  September  28, 1864,  to  December  31,  1865;  Domenico  Berti, 
December  31,  1865,  to  February  17, 1867;  Cesaro  Correnti,  February  17-April  10, 
1867;  Michele  Coppino,  April  10-October  27, 1867;  Emilio  Broglio,  Ootober  27,  1867, 
to  May  13, 1869;  Angelo  i^argoni.  May  13-Decomber,  1869;  Cesare  Correnti,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1869,  to  May  18,  1872;  Qnintino  Sella,  May  18- August  5,  1872;  Antonio 
Scioloja,  August  5,  1872,  to  July  10, 1873;  Antonio  Scioloja,  July  10,  1873,  to  Febru- 
ary 6,  1873;  Girolamo  Cantelli,  February  7-September  6,  1874;  Ruggiero  Bonghi, 
September  27, 1874,  to  March  24,  1876;  Michele  Coppino,  March  25,  1876,  to  March 
24,  1878;  Francesco  Do  Sanctis,  March  24-December  19,  1878;  Michele  Coppino, 
December  19, 1878,  to  July  13, 1879 ;  Francesco  Paolo  Perez,  July  14-Novomber  24, 
1879;  Francesco  De  Sanctis,  November  25,  1879,  to  January  1,  1881;  Guido  Baccolli, 
January  2, 1881,  to  March  29, 1884;  Michele  Coppino,  March  30,  1884,  to  February 
16,  1888;  Paolo  Boselli,  February  17,  1888,  to  February  8,  1891;  Pasquale  VUlari, 
appointed  February  9,  1891;  Signer  Martini,  appointed  May  15, 1892;  Signer  Gollo, 
appointed  December  3,  1893;  Guido  Baccolli,  appointed  December  13, 1893. 

*  According  to  Signer  Martini,  the  universities  are  too  numerous;  there  is  defi- 
ciency in  scientific  appliances,  and  too  great  poverty  of  endowment.  The  possible 
remedies  include  restrictions  in  right  of  conferring  degrees,  greater  autonomy  in  the 
management  of  each  university,  and  the  suppression  of  a  certain  number.  (Nuova 
Antologla,  March  15,  1894.) 
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■Cniversitlea. 


Boloffna 
CaglTara 
Catania  . 
Genoa . . 
Messina 
Modena . 
If  aples . 
Paana. . 
Palermo 


Previous 
years. 


In  1802-93 


Ure. 

Lire, 

114,415 

108,303 

23.942 

22.347 

64.854 

62.164 

93,562 

89.405 

36,300 

84, 470 

50,290 

47,961 

165,100 

157,474 

134,983 

127.256 

142,375 

186, 187 

Universities. 


Parma  ...< 

Pavia 

Pisa 

Rome  . . . . . 
Saasari..., 

Siena 

Turin.... 

Total 


Provions 
years. 

In  1892-83. 

Lire, 

Lir€, 

54,523 

51,700 

82,100 

77,490 

100, 810 

94.890 

194.453 

185,203 

21,700 

20.480 

55,806 

63,837 

120.800 

114,020 

al,  456, 014 

al,  382, 000 

a  Or,  in  doUars,  $281, 010 ;  $266, 706 ;  $14, 364  decrease . 

There  are  doubtless  other  economies  in  the  budget  outside  of  those 
for  universities.  The  programme  of  studies  in  the  Italian  universities 
ranks  with  that  of  prominent  universities  of  Europe  and,  as  is  stated 
by  Professor  Oldrini,  *^in  several  branches,  such  as  legal  jurisprudence 
and  moral  and  economic  social  sciences,  Italy  holds  a  prominent  place 
among  them."  The  programmes  of  the  universities  and  those  of  the 
special  and  superior  institutes  newly  created  within  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  thoroughly  modified  according  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  ideas  and  the  advancement  of  sciences,  literature,  and  arts. 
Among  other  things  <<  sociology  is  taught  in  10  universities  and  in 
several  autonomous  academies,  and  scientific  pathological  sociology 
forms  a  basis  of  treatment  for  the  criminal." 

In  1891-92  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Signor  Pasquale  Vil- 
lari,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies  modifying  the 
organization  of  provincial  school  administration  and  another  bill  reor- 
ganizing the  higher  council  of  education.  According  to  these  bills,  the 
" pro wedi tore"  and  the  school  council  of  each  province  are  to  have 
only  the  elementary  schools  under  their  charge,  while  a  new  officer, 
"  provveditore  dell'  istruzione  secondaria,"is  to  have  charge  of  secondary 
education  in  the  province.  These  officials  are  to  reside  in  the  cities  of 
Turin,  Milan,  Padua,  Bologna,  Florence,  Eome,  Naples,  Bari,  Palermo, 
and  Cagliari.  Bach  of  these  provveditore  is  to  be  assisted  by  a  council 
for  secondary  education.  The  bill  relative  to  the  higher  council  of 
education  reduces  the  number  of  its  members  from  36  to  24,  who  aare  to 
be  appointed  for  six  years,  4  of  them  going  out  each  year,  and  they  will 
only  be  eligible  for  reelection  after  a  year's  interval.  Of  the  4  members 
to  be  appointed  each  year,  2  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  minister  and  2 
others  in  turn  designated  (to  the  ministers)  by  the  faculties  of  higher 
studies.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  these  bills  became  laws,  as 
Minister  Yillari  was  succeeded  by  Minister  Martini  in  1892  (May  16). 

Signor  Villari's  successor  submitted  an  elaborate  and  interesting  pro- 
gramme of  reforms  in  the  educational  organization  of  the  Kingdom. 
He  first  proposed  to  establish  a  "scuola  unica  di  cultura  generale,"  to 
follow  after  an  elementary  school  course  of  five  years'  duration.  This 
institution  is  to  combine  some  characteristics  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
present  "ginnasio"  with  studies  in  similar  classes  of  technical  schools. 
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A  three-years  course  is  to  serve  as  a  preparatory  course  for  practical 
life  and  for  higher  schools.  The  commuues  were  expected  to  establish 
and  in  part  maintain  this  '^scuola  unica,"  bnt,  as  with  other  schools,  a 
State  subsidy  is  desired.  The  course  is  to  be  somewhat  elective,  so  that 
students  may  pursue  the  studies  most  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  in  the  reorganization  of  public 
school  education  the  elementary  has  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  second- 
ary instruction.  .  One  of  the  Italian  deputies,  Signor  Gallo,  considered 
that  individuals  are  mistaken  who  yield  to  secondary  education  the 
same  efficacy  as  a  means  of  educating  the  people  as  to  elementary 
education.  He  also  advocates  a  "  school  complementary  to  the  elemen- 
tary," where  the  pupils  may  be  prepared  for  life's  duties  and  for  the 
defense  of  the  country.  The  reform  movements  tend,  as  different 
authorities  indicate,  to  modify  the  traditional  rigidity  of  Italian  sec- 
ondary education  and  to  introduce  a  more  elastic  and  modern  regime 
rather  than  to  overturn  the  whole  edifice.  The  figures  indicate  that 
the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  more  progress  is  perceptible  in  these 
than  in  the  elementary  grades.  Hence  the  greater  effort  to  bring  about 
reform  movements  in  the  elementary  grades  by  the  appointment  of 
commissions  to  investigate  their  needs,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  methods 
now  employed  in  elementary  grades  tend  toward  "  the  arid  process  of 
mental  exercises  to  the  detriment  of  the  development  of  the  reasoning 
X>ower  and  of  the  moral  aims  of  education."  In  secondary  school 
matters  the  discussions  are,  as  in  other  countries,  whether  classical  or 
a  more  practical  education  is  necessary.  The  former  acts  as  a  discip- 
linary i)ower,  giving  more  intellectual  force;  the  latter  gives  greater 
mastery  over  the  material  world  and  forms  a  stronger  backbone  to  the 
nation. 

Signor  Cavalotti,  deputy,  urges  the  doing  away  with  the  present  cum- 
bersome school  organization,  the  numerous  officials,  the  surplus  univer- 
sities, and  that  in  place  of  so  many  ^^half-starved  savants  encumbering 
the  social  plane"  there  be  established  << practical  training  schools  for 
citizens  who  will  be  of  value  to  the  nation." 

The  commission  appointed  to  revise  the  programmes  of  elementary 
studies  presented  the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  minister  oi  public 
instruction  on  November  22,  1894.  The  general  regulations  of  the 
year  1888  were  adhered  to,  but  there  were  special  recommendations 
concerning  education  and  discipline  in  general.  Complaint  was  made 
all  over  Italy  of  too  many  studies,  and  of  those  unsuited  to  the  age 
of  the  child,  and  of  too  many  daily  exercises.  The  effort  of  the  com- 
mission was  to  bring  the  studies,  which  are  to  be  fewer  in  number, 
within  the  scope  of  the  child's  mind,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  a  day  in  the  classes.  The  subjects  of  study  required  for  exami- 
nation are  Italian  (in  which  the  child  must  give  clear  expression  to  his 
thoughts),  penmanship,  geography,  arithmetic  (the  common  rules),  and 
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history  (local  and  general  of  Italy  of  past  and  present  periods),  and 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  There  are  exercises  in  gymnastics,  singing, 
and  needlework,  but  discretionary  powers  are  given  to  the  teachers. 
Morals  are  taught  by  example  rather  than  by  any  set  lessons  to  the 
pupils.  The  higher  problems  of  arithmetic  are  relegated  to  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  programme  covers  the  years  6  to  10,  and  if  still 
further  elementary  instruction  is  needed  there  are  the  Sunday  and 
holiday  schools. 

As  an  indication  of  the  methods  of  study  and  recitations  required  iu 
the  elementary  grades,  the  Code  of  education  is  cited  in  part.  Beforms 
now  tend  toward  more  simple  methods: 

Preliminary  instruction, — In  tho  elementary  schools  arithmetic  mnst  be  taught  in  a 
manner  altogether  practical.  Lot  the  master  abstain  from  giving  demonstrations 
which  would  not  be  understood  at  that  tender  age.  Let  him  limit  himself  to 
impressing  well  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  definitions  and  the  working  of  the 
''four  rules,"  and  to  see  that  they  arc  worked  expeditiously  and  without  hesitation. 

When  tho  teacher  proposes  concrete  problems  the  questions  proposed  must  be 
most  simple,  so  that  the  pupils  may  readily  perceive  the  connection  between  the 
requirements  of  the  problem  and  the  particular  operations  required  for  its  solution. 

To  teach  what  little  is  requisite  of  the  notation  of  vulgar  fractions  let  the  teacher 
begin  by  explaining  with  precision  tho  meaning  of  the  fractions  i,  i,  i,  i,  etc.,  and 
let  him  subsequently  cause  the  pupils  to  construct  tables  of  the  multiples  of  these 
fractions. 

From  such  tables  will  naturally  follow  the  notions  of  proper  and  improper  frac- 
tious, aud  of  mixed  numbers,  tho  idea  of  composite  numbers,  and  the  role  for 
converting  an  improper  fraction  into  a  mixed  number,  and  vice  versa. 

In  teaching  tho  rule  of  three  let  tho  teachers  principal  aim  be  to  communicate  to 
his  pupils  a  sure  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  cases  to  which  this  rule  applies. 

First  year. — Mental  exercise  in  addition  and  subtraction.  Reading  and  writing  of 
Arabic  figures. 

Second  3^ear.— Numeration  and  notation  of  numbers  with  several  digits.  Addition 
and  subtraction  of  integers.     Multiplication  by  integers. 

Third  year. — Division  of  integers.  Tho  four  rules  with  decimals.  Definition  and 
free-hand  drawing  of  the  most  important  geometrical  figures.  The  metric  system. 
Solution  of  simple  problems  with  concrete  numbers. 

Fourth  year. — Meaning  of  a  fraction.  Proper  and  improper  fractions  and  mixed 
numbers.  Intcrconversion  of  fractions.  Reduction  of  an  improper  fraction  to  a 
mixed  number,  and  vice  versa.  Conversion  of  a  vulgar  fraotion  to  a  decimal.  Rule 
of  throe  by  unitary  method.    Applications. 

A.— FIRST  CLASS   (LOWER  SECTION). 

Italian  language. — Graduated  exercises  iu  formation  of  syllables,  analyzing  words 
selected  for  that  pui-poso  and  explained.  Formation  of  letters,  syllables,  and  words 
by  imitation.  Writing  from  dictation  words  of  simple  syllables.  Graduated  lessons 
in  reading  and  in  correct  pronunciation.  Explanation  of  words  and  sentences  read* 
Writing  from  copy  or  dictation. 

Orthography. — Memory  exercises. 

B.— SECOND  CLASS. 

Italian  language. — Reading  with  ease  and  intelligence,  with  explanation  of  the 
matter  read.    Dictation  and  orthography.     Graduated  exercises  in  calligraphy. 
Parts  of  «pMoA.— Conjugation  of  auxiliary  verbs  and  of  regular  verbs  by  means  of 
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jentences  carefully  selected  to  incalcato  moral  trutlis  and  to  illustrato  rules  of 
grammar.  Elementary  knowledge  of  analysis.  Short  and  easy  composition  by 
imitation  exercises  on  tho  nomenclaturo  of  objects  in  daily  use. 

C. — THIKD   CLA.6S. 

U alien  language. — Reading,  with  explanation  of  tho  matter  read.  Declension  of 
nonns  and  adjectives.  Conjugation  of  irregular  and  defective  verbs.  Use  of  the 
parts  of  speech  and  oral  exercises  in  grammatical  analysis.  Periods  and  punctua- 
tion. Graduated  exercises  of  compositiou.  Short  t<alos,  easy  descriptions,  letters. 
Exercises  in  nomenclature  of  objects  in  domestic  nso,  of  trades  and  arts. 

Progreuive  exercUeg  in  calligraphy, — Memory  exercises. 

D. — FOURTH   CLASS. 

Italian  language. — Keading,  with  explanation  of  the  matter  read.  Usnal  grammar 
snd  exereises.  Composition.  Tales  from  tho  history  of  Italy,  fables,  descriptions, 
letters  on  varioas  subjects.  Nomenclature  of  objects  in  domestic  iisei  of  trades 
and  arts. 

ProgreBBive  exerciaeB  in  calligraphy, — Memory  exercises. 

In  the  teaching  of  geography  attention  is  called  to  geography  of  tho  first  three 
classes  in  the  gymnasium.  This  study  must  be  directed  to  a  double  purpose:  First, 
to  give  to  the  students  (and  espooially  thoso  who  will  not  attend  the  higher  classes) 
an  elementary  but  complete  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  of  Italy;  and, 
secondly,  to  bo  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  history. 

That  tho  knowledge  of  the  earth  may  be,  albeit  elementary,  yet  complete,  it  must 
oompriso  mathomatical,  astronomical,  physical,  and  political  geography.  But  in  all 
this,  having  regard  to  tho  nature  of  tho  science  and  to  the  tender  ago  of  the  pupils, 
it  is  neoessaz^'^  that  tho  professor  should  proceed  with  foresight  in  the  selection  of 
the  matter  to  be  taught,  dwelling  on  principles,  and  illustrating  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  clear  to  tho  iutelligcnco  of  the  students,  taking  care, 
however,  that  the  popular  explanations  and  illustrations  which  ho  makes  use  of  do 
not  militate  against  scientific  explanations ;  and  further,  that  ho  should  not  sub- 
stitute some  mere  practical  process  for  one  thoroughly  scientific,  sinco  frequently 
it  is  the  case  that,  to  understand  or  remember  a  fact  better,  it  seems  advantageous 
to  communicate  extrinsic  facts,  rather  than  to  thoroughly  investigate  their  intrinsic 
nature  and  their  coi^clation  to  each  other. 

This  premised,  the  study  of  geography  is  divided  as  follows: 

JP^rBt  cJaBB, — General  notions  of  astronomical,  topographical,  physical,  and  political 
geography.    Detailed  geography  of  Italy. 

Second  clasB, — Geography  of  tho  01<1  World. 

Third  claBs. — Geography  of  America  and  Australia.    Systematic  recapitulation. 

That  the  teaching  may  be  easy,  efficacious,  and  most  fruitful  it  must  be  given 
viva  voce,  with  no  other  help  but  the  artificial  globe  and  maps. 

The  student  should  imprint  on  his  mind  tho  form  of  tho  earth,  her  parts,  and 
principal  subdivisions  and  phenomena  (accidentl),  aud  tho  political  arrangement  in 
outline. 

The  reading  of  the  programmes  for  tho  higher  schools  of  the  King- 
dom suggest,  among  other  things,  the  advantage  which  teachers  in 
Italian  schools  enjoy  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  history.  In  no 
other  country  ^  can  the  course  of  universal  history  be  so  easily  and 
naturally  combined  with  the  history  of  the  nation,  while  the  distinction 

^  "SVe  quote  from  a  writer  in  the  London  Journal  of  Education,  April  1,  1891. 
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between  aucient  and  modern  is  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  by  the 
continuity  of  Rome.  The  history  programme  for  the  higher  schools 
marks  off  five  periods:  (1)  Greek  history;  (2)  Roman  history,  from 
the  origin  of  Rome  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire;  (3)  history  of 
Europe,  with  special  reference  to  Italy,  from  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  discovery  of  America;  (4)  from  the  discovery  of  America 
to  the.treaty of  Aix-laChapelle;  (5)  from  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

In  Italy  also  the  question  of  gymnastics  has  attracts  mnch  atten- 
tion, and  a  commission  has  lately  presented  its  report  on  the  principles 
to  be  followed  in  teachiug  them,  or,  rather,  in  training  masters  and 
mistresses  to  teach  them,  in  the  normal  schools  of  gymnastics  which 
arc  already  established  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Turin.  The  report  pro- 
nounces for  a  combination  of  gymnastics  with  apparatus,  and  natural 
gymnastics,  i.  e.,  athletics  and  games.  The  programme  for  the  training 
of  teachers  includes  such  instruction  in  anatomy  and  physiology  as  is 
necessary  for  mastering  the  theory  of  the  subject.  Practical  gymnastics 
arc  to  include  various  athletic  exercises  and  games,  swimming  (for  both 
sexes),  and  single-stick  and  some  sword  exercises  (for  boys). 

According  to  the  report  in  regard  to  "Educazione  fisica  nelle  scuole,'' 
published  in  the  BoUettino  Ufficiale  dell'  Istruzione  pubblica,  Kovember 
30, 1893,  the  commission  for  the  study  of  physical  training  desires  to 
formulate  regulations  which  will  tend  to  form  healthy  and  robust  men 
as  useful  citizens  and  prepared  to  defend  the  country  in  moments  of 
peril.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  care  that  teachers  should  have  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  apparatus  unsuited  to  youths  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
special  care  must  bo  taken  in  these  exercises  as  to  the  overuse  of  gym- 
nastics by  girls  of  any  age.  Teachers  are  to  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  use  and  abuse  of  gymnastics,  or  there  can  never  be  a  rational 
application  of  such  exercises.  Buildings  or  rooms  should  be  large  and 
well  ventilated,  to  be  useful  for  purposes  of  physical  training.  The 
president  of  the  commission.  Signer  F.  Todaro,  suggests  that  a  perma- 
nent commission  be  appointed  for  the  study  and  supervision  of  physical 
training,  and  that  the  numerous  Italian  gymnastic  societies  (more  than 
100)  be  encouraged  to  form  a  sort  of  federation,  to  place  their  courses 
before  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  join  with  the  commission 
in  developing  the  best  methods  for  physical  culture,  and  that  subsidies 
be  granted  to  promote  the  extension  of  physical  training.  Ho  hopes 
that  playgrounds  may  bo  established,  athletic  games  encouraged,  row- 
ing, climbing  mountains,  riding,  and  in  fact  that  everything  pertaining 
to  the  development  of  the  body  may  be  encouraged  by  the  authorities. 
The  commission  does  not  suggest  the  introduction  of  military  training 
into  the  schools,  but  limits  itself  to  such  training  as  would  naturally 
come  under  the  heading  of  gymnastics  or  physical  training,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  body,  accustom  the  youth  to  endure  fatigue,  exjiand  the 
chest,  make  the  body  obedient  to  his  will;  all  this  will  act  as  a  disci- 
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plinary  force  and  aid  in  making  good  soldiers  when  the  time  comes  for 
entering  the  army. 

The  first  national  congress  for  the  study  of  the  subject  of  manual 
training  was  held  in  Ripatransone  in  September,  1889,  and  that  city  (in 
the  Picine  territory,  30  or  40  miles  south  of  Ancona)  is  now  recognized 
as  the  center  for  the  diffusion  of  manual  training  throughout  Italy,  as 
the  school  established  there  is  a  summer  normal  school  for  manual 
training.  The  gradual  ingrafting  of  this  phase  of  edncation  upon  the 
school  system  of  Italy  may  be  best  understood  by  extracts  from  a  letter 
of  Professor  Paroli  to  the  teachers  of  Italy,  which  appeared  as  the  pre- 
face to  "Principi  Fondamentali  del  Lavoro  Manuale  Educativo"  (the 
Italian  edition  of  Otto  Salomon's  lectures  on  manual  training).  First 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  1887  the  Italian  Government  sent  16  male 
teachers  to  !N'aas,  in  Sweden,  to  study  in  the  summer  manual  training 
course  there,  and  the  result  of  their  study  was  to  interest  prominent 
men  of  Italy  in  the  subject  of  sloyd. 

Professor  Paroli  says: 

In  our  own  country  the  work  of  Ilerr  Salomon  lias  found  many  imitators,  wlio 
have  been  moro  conragcoiiB  and  intelligent  than  fortnnate.  Professor  Tegon  at 
Komo,  the  coadjotor  of  Pastorello,  Borgna  at  Turin,  Frasoara  at  Genoa,  Professor 
Posqnali  at  Brescia  and  Assizi,  Professor  Consorti,  at  first  with  Sutto  and  PastoroUo, 
afterwards  with  Pasquali  at  Ripatransone,  have  started  experiments  whicb,  whea 
completed,  wiU  be  attended  with  good  results.  But  some  maintain  that  these  experi- 
ments have  not  yet  produced  the  true  manual  scholastic  work — i.  o.,  the  work  that 
might  bo  taught  in  our  elementary  schools  with  brilliant  results,  judged  from  the 
didactic,  odncatioual,  and  hygienic  point  of  view.  I  do  not  attempt  to  pronounce 
judgment,  the  more  so  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  compare  with  my  own  eyes 
the  results  of  the  various  experiments  that  I  have  mentioned  above.  But  from  what 
I  have  beeu  able  to  see  and  from  what  has  been  told  mo  I  believe  that  in  each  of 
thcso  attempts  there  has  been  a  satisfactory  harvest  of  practical  results. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  therefore  decided  to  give  a  certain  stimulus 
to  fresh  elTorts,  by  arranging  for  a  number  of  teachers  from  the  royal  normal  schools 
to  go  and  attend  the  autumn  courses  held  at  Ripatransone,  which  has  now  become 
the  center  of  the  movement  for  tho  dilfnsion  of  manual  instruction  in  our  country. 
We  may  therefore  expect  that  tho  experiment  will  continue,  being  sure  that  when 
these  new  masters  know  how  to  give  manual  instruction  according  to  precise  rules, 
it  will,  without  further  delay,  form  part  of  tho  curriculum  of  our  elementary  schools, 
which  will  then,  and  then  only,  have  acquired  the  character  of  national  schools,  or 
schools  for  the  people.  During  the  last  few  years,  too,  a  new  branch  of  scholastic 
literature  has  been  started  amongst  us — that  which  treats  especially  of  manual 
instruction.  In  this  branch  the  publications  of  Gabelli,  Villari,  and  Latino  cer- 
tainly occupy  the  first  place,  but  tho  accounts  that  Professors  Pick,  Tegon,  Gabrielli, 
Borgna,  and  others  have  published  on  tho  work  of  the  Italian  commission  are  also 
worth  perusal.  And  worthy  of  mention,  too,  are  tho  works  of  Professors  Goldfarelli, 
Pastorello,  Pasquali,  and  others  on  the  important  subject  of  educational  work.  A 
monthly  journal,  II  Lavoro  Manuale,  has  been  published  for  some  time  at  Milan,  but 
the  efforts  of  its  manager  and  editor  have  not  mot,  amongst  the  Italian  scholastlo 
public,  with  the  favor  they  have  deserved — an  evident  sign  that  the  subject  is  for 
the  most  part  premature. 

I  do  not  venture  to  ask  myself  what  reception  tho  scholastic  public  will  give  the 
work  of  Herr  Salomon.     I  conjecture  that  it  will  at  least  be  discussed  and  that  from 
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this  discussion  tho  champions  of  mannal  work,  who  are  not  wanting  even  in  Italy, 
if  they  take  advantage  of  it  will  come  out  strengthened  and  will  see  an  iucreaae 
of  their  forces,  which  at  present^  liowover  courageous  they  may  be^  are  scanty  in 
numbers.     *     *     *^ 

The  present  minister  of  public  instruction,  Comin.  Guido  Baccelli,  is 
so  much  interested  in  manual  training  as  an  educative  force  that  he 
has  offered  prizes  to  those  teachers  who  introduce  it  into  their  schools 
and  has  made  it  an  obligatory  study  in  the  practice  department  of  the 
normal  schools.  Detailed  statistics  are  to  be  required  at  close  of  the 
year.  Two  hours  a  week  must  be  devoted  to  this  study.  The  normal 
course^  at  Eipatransone  opens  on  August  23  and  closes  on  September 
27.  The  regular  programme  includes  {a)  Fioebelian  exercise  and  exer- 
cises preparatory  to  feminine  handiwork;  (2^)  complete  course  in  card- 
board work  as  applied  to  elementary  geometry;  (c)  course  in  potters' 
day  work;  {d)  zinc  and  iron  work;  {e)  work  in  wood.  In  1893  there 
were  34  men  and  34  women  teachers  frequenting  the  course.  Several  of 
these  teachers  received  Government  subsidies  to  aid  them  in  the  study 
of  manual  training,  but  7  men  and  27  women  teachers  paid  their  own 
expenses  rather  than  not  to  have  the  training.  The  men  devote  forty- 
five  hours  a  week  to  manual-training  work  {twelve  for  wood,  twelve  for 
iron,  twelve  for  paper,  and  nine  for  clay  work);  the  women  forty-two 
hours  a  week  (twelve  for  Froebel  exercises,  twelve  for  feminine  handi- 
work, nine  for  geometic  work  in  cardboard,  and  nine  for  clay  work). 
Examinations  are  held  on  September  23  and  24,  and  on  September  25 
and  26  there  is  a  public  exhibition  of  the  objects  completed  in  the 
course;  these  number  from  100  to  120  for  each  man  teacher,  and  from 
120  to  150  for  each  woman  teacher.  Representations  of  the  success  of 
this  work  are  made  by  tho  director  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  director  requests  continued  subsidies  to  teachers,  and  also 
to  district  inspectors,  so  that  they  may  interest  themselves  in  having 
manual  training  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools  of  their  dis- 
tricts. He  also  suggests  the  beginning  of  a  library  for  manual-training 
literature. 

Several  times  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  projects  have  been 
formed  combining  Italian  teachers  in  some  sort  of  general  association. 
To  promote  this  end  a  congress  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Milan  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1894.  The  meeting,  presided  over  by  Professor  llho, 
of  Turin,  was  attended  by  about  500  men  and  women  teachers.  It  was 
decided  that  complete  organization  could  only  be  obtained  by  means  of 
district  federation,  and  a  vote  was  passed  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
formation  of  Lombardian  Federation.  A  committee  of  6  was  nomi- 
nated to  draft  a  constitution  of  a  great  national  federation  of  all 
teachers  to  be  presented  at  the  next  Italian  teachers'  association.  Later 
developments  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

>  From  J.  S.  Thornton  in  London  Journal  of  Education  of  August  1, 1894,  pp,  431-433* 
'BoUettino  Uflaciale  del  Ministro  dell'  Istruzione  PuTiblica,  February  \,  1893. 
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A  decree  of  Minister  Baccelli,  dated  September  5, 1894,  in  favor  of 
pedagogical  conferences,  ordered  the  holding  of  ten-day  sessions — Sep- 
tember 20  to  30 — in  the  cities  of  Ban,  Bologna,  Brescia,  Gagliari, 
Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  IN'aples,  Palermo,  Tarin,  and  Venice.  All 
teachers  and  officials  connected  with  elementary  education  were 
expected  to  be  present  at  the  discussions  to  be  held  publicl3\  Aca- 
demic discourses  are  not  to  be  held,  but  opportunities  are  to  be  given 
to  the  majority  of  those  present  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  questions 
of  general  educational  interest. 

A  congress  (the  third)  of  "Ricreatori''  was  held  in  Genoa  in  1894, 
which  body  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  best  means  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  masses,  the  ^<  Ricreatori"  to  be  an  ally  of  the 
flchool,  and  to  form  a  link  between  the  home  and  school. 

A  congress  of  educators  was  held  in  Rome,  September  21  to  23, 1895, 
the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Rome. 
The  resolutions  adopted  were  that  ^^  the  elementary  schools  be  made 
dependent  on  the  State  ^  that  obligatory  instruction  be  extended  to  12 
years  of  age,  and  that  the  instruction  include  the  whole  elementary  school 
programme  j  that  all  children  of  public  and  private  schools  be  obliged  to 
pass  a  public  examination;  that  the  law  regarding  children  at  work  in 
factories  be  carried  out,  as  far  as  it  appertains  to  obligatoiy  instruction, 
under  penalty  of  fines  imposed  on  employers;  that  a  continuation  school 
be  established  either  for  Sundays  or  evenings  to  prepare  young  people 
for  civil  life  who  have  passed  the  obligatory  school  age,  and  that  they  be 
obliged  to  remain  in  it  until  the  twentieth  year  of  age;  that  instruction 
have  a  scientific  basis  and  be  given  according  to  natural  methods;  that 
in  religion  the  schools  be  absolutely  neutral;  that  patriotism  be  incul- 
cated; that  the  school  programme  be  so  reformed  as  to  make  the 
teaching  of  history  a  central  point  toward  civic  education;  that  the 
hours  of  study  be  made  uniform  in  all  schools;  that  people's  libraries  bo 
established  everywhere,  so  that  there  may  be  an  extension  of  the  study 
of  national  history  and  other  useful  knowledge;  that  the  moral  and 
material  conditions  of  teachers  be  ameliorated,  and  the  minimum  of 
salary  be  1,200  francs  ($232);  that  no  diflTerence  be  made  in  salary 
given  to  teachers  of  upper  or  lower  classes  between  men  and  women." 

In  the  early  x)art  of  1895  an  international  congress  for  children  was 
to  be  held  in  Florence.  The  questions  to  bo  discussed  were  the  advance- 
ment of  the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  condition  of  children,  the  care 
of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children  until  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  an 
institution,  the  care  of  poor,  abandoned  children,  and  the  establishment 
of  children's  hospitals. 
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SCIENTIFIC   AND  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  December,  1891,  Mr.  Augustas  O.  Bourn,  consul-general  of  the 
United  States  to  Italy,  furnished  this  office  Tvith  a  list  of  academies, 
scientific  institutions,  libraries,  etc.,  within  the  consular  district  of 
Rome. 

This  list  is  as  follows: 


Title. 


Accademia  Heale  dei  Lined  (scientiflo 

aud  litt'ran'). 
Accademia  Keale  di  Medicina  di  Roma 

(scientific). 


Accademia  degli  Arcadi  (literarj') 

Accademia  Tiberina  (literary) 

Accademia  dei  Nuovi  Lincei  (scientific 

and  literary). 

Accademia  ui|Francia  (fine  arts) , 

AssociaEiono  Me<lica  Italiana  (medical) . . . 
Associaalone    Farmaceutica     Nazionalo 

(pharmaceutical). 
Associaxione  Nazionalo  di  Medici  Coma- 

nali  (Diedical). 
Collegio  Chimico-Farmaceutico  di  Roma 

(chemical  and  pharmaceutical). 

Comitato  Medico  Romano  (medical) 

Associazlone  Nazionalo  dei  "Ragiunierl 

Italian!"  (auditors). 

Collegio  dei  ''Ragionieri"  (auditors) 

Society   degli   Ingegneri   ed   Architetti 

Italian! (engineering  and  architecture). 
Societik    Italian!    dl  Medicina   Interna 

(medical). 
Societj^  Italiana  di  Chimrgla  (surgical) . . 
Society  Italiana  di  Dermatologia  o  Sifilo- 

grafia  (medical). 
Society    Fouogroflca    Itxiliana    (phono- 
graphical). 
Society   Stenografica   Centrale   Italiana 

(stenographical). 

Sociot«\    Lancisiana    degli    Ospedali   di 

Roma  (medical). 
Istituto  Storico  Italiano  (historical) 


Reale  Society  Romana  di  Storia  Fatria 
(historical). 

Reale  Society  Didascalica  Italiana  (didac- 
tical). 

Associaziono  tta  gV  Insegnanti  primari 
d'  Italia  (e<lucatIonal). 

Society  per  la  Istruzioue  Scientifico-let- 
tcrario  e  Morale  della  Donna  (educa- 
tional). 

Society  Litteraria  dei  Cattolici  Tedcschi 
(literary). 

Accademia  Ingleso  di  Belle  Art!  (fine  arts) . 

Accademia  Bclca  (fine  arts) 

Accademia  di  Spagna  di  iiello  Arti  (fine 
arts). 

Insigne  Accademia  Romana  di  Belle  ^rti 
denominata  d!  San  Luca  (fine  arts). 

Regia  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia  (musi- 
cal). 


Real  Accademia  Filarmonica,  Roma  (mu- 
sical). 
Society  Orchostralo  Romana  (musical) . . . 


Society  del  Quiutetto  (musical) 

Collegio  o  Scuola  (iregoriana  (musical) . 


Location. 


Rome.. 
do. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
-do. 

.do. 
-do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do  . 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 

-do. 

.do. 
-do. 
-do. 

.do. 

.do. 


.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


How  supported  or  patronized. 


By  the  Government  to  the  extent  of 

100,000  lire  (a)  jKjr  year. 
By  its  own  endowment,  with  additional 

annual  subsidies  of  2,000  lire  from  the 

municipality,  and  5,500  lire  firom  the 

Government. 
By  its  own  endowments  and  patronage  of 

the  Pope. 
Do. 
Do. 

By  the  French  Government. 
Entirely  by  contributions  of  its  members. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

By  the  contributions  of  its  members,  and 
an  additional  annual  subsidy  of  500  lire 
l)y  the  municipality. 

Entirely  by  contributions  of  members. 

By  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  10,000 
lire  annually,  and  by  contributions  of 
members. 

By  its  endowments,  and  a  subsidy  of  2,000 
lire  annually  from  the  Government. 
Do. 

Entirely  by  the  contributions  of  members. 

Do. 


By  its  own  endowments  and  oontributiona 

of  its  members. 
By  the  British  Government.   . 
By  the  Belgian  Government. 
By  the  Spanish  Government. 

By  its  own  endowments. 

With  annual  Government  subsidy  of 
40,000  lire,  with  annual  subsidies  of 
30,000  from  the  municipality  and  5,000 
from  the  province. 

Partly  by  endowments  and  partly  by  con- 
tribntions  of  members. 

Entirely  by  contributions   of  members 
and  iirocecds  of  its  concerts. 
Do. 

By  its  endowments  and  tuition  paid  by 
students. 


a  The  lira  is  19.3  cents  in  value. 
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TiUo. 


GoDKreeAsioni  Artiiittca  del  Yirtnosi  al 

Pantneon  (mnsicol). 
Studio  o  Fabbrica  di  Mosaici  (mosaics)  — 


Studio  e  Fabbrica  di  Arazai  (tapeatry ) 

Begio  Istltuto  di  Belle  Art!  in  Roma  (fine 

arts). 
Begia  Calco^rafla  (en^pravinK) 


Aocadomia  Fontiflcia  di  Archeologla  (ar- 
cheology). 

Socictd.  itomaua  d'  Inooraggiamento  per 
gU  Artisti  (tinoarta). 

Associaziono  Artistica  lutemazionale 
(fine  arts). 

Socictj^  degU  Amaton  o  onltori  di  Belle 
Arti  (fine  arts). 

Society  degli  AcqnarellistI  (fine  arte) 

Associazioiie  degli  Amatori  di  Fotografla 
in  Koma  (pbotograpfaical). 

Society  Masicale  Komana  (mnaical) 


Society  Italiana  delle  Sclenzo  dette  del 
:(1  (scientific). 

SocietA  Ueologira  Italiana  (geological) . . . 

Comitato  Geologico  d'  Italia  (geological) . . 

Societik  Geogittlica  Italiana  (geographi- 
cal). 


Socictii  Archeologica   Anglo- Americana 

(arcbeological). 
Imperiale  fstltato  Archeologico  Germa- 

nico  (archoological). 
£cole  Franfaise  deKome  (archeolocical) . . 
Amociaiione  della  Stampa  Perioolca  in 

Italia  (press  association). 
Regia  Uuiveraita  di  Boma 


University  Israelitica  di  Roma. 
Begia  University  di  Cagliarl. . . 


Begia  University  di  Sassari. . .. 
Begia  University  di  Maoerata. . 


University  di  Perngia  . 
Univerdit4  dl  Urbino  . . 


University  di  Camerino 

Begia  Istitato  di  Marina  Mercantile. 


Begio  Istitato Tecnico. 
Begio  Istitato  Tecnico. 


Begio  Istitato  di  Marina  Mercantile. 


Begia  ScDola  Kormalo 

Begia  Scuola  >kOmiale , 

Begia  Scuola  Normalo 

Bosia  Scuola  Normale , 

Begia  Scuola  Normale , 

Begia  Scuola  dl  Applicaziono  per  gl'  In- 

generi. 
Begio  Liceo  Ginnasio  Umberto  I 


Begio  Liceo  Ginnasio  Ferenzio  Mamlani. 


Begio  Liceo  e  Ginnasio  Qnirino  Yieconti. 
Begio  Istitato  Tecnico  Leonardo  da  Vinci . 

Begio  Istitato   Snperiore   di  Magistero 
Fomminile. 

Istitato  Araldico 

IfltittitoMarclii  d'  Istruziono  con  convitto. 
CoUegiodi  Santa  Maria 


ED  0€ 


Location. 


Borne.. 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


do.... 

Cagliarl  .. 

Sassari  ... 

Macerata . 


Perngia. 
Urbino  . 


Camerino . 
Cagliarl... 


Perngia... 
Camerino. 


Anoona. 


Anoona 

Pesoro 

Maccrato 

Ascoli-Piccuo. 

Urbino 

Bomo 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

-do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


How  sapporte<l  or  patronized. 


By  its  endowments  and  tuition  paid  by 
students. 

By  its  own  endowments  and  patronageof 
the  Pope. 
Do. 

By  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  70,500 
liro  per  year. 

By  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  16,500 
lire  annually. 

By  its  endowments  and  patronage  of  the 
Tope. 

Entirely  by  the  contributions  of  its  mem- 
bers. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

By  proceeds  of  its  concerts  and  ooniii- 

botions  of  members. 
By  its  own  endowments. 

Do. 
Do. 
By  the  Government,  with  50,000  lire  an- 
nually, and  by  contributions  of  mem- 
bers. 
Entirely  by  contributions  of  members. 

By  tho  German  Government. 

By  the  French  Government. 

By  the  contributions  uf  members. 

By  the  Government,  with  1,085,000  lira 

annnnlly. 
By  endowments. 
By  the  Government,  with  162,818  lire  per 

year. 
By  the  Government,  with  143,403  lire  per 

j-ear. 
By  its  own  endowments  and  an  annual 

Government  subsidy  of  25,811  lire  per 

year. 
By  its  own  endowments. 
By  its  own  endowments  and  an  annual 

Government  subsidy  of  1,723  lire  per 

year. 
By  its  own  endowments. 
By  appropriations  from  the  Government 

varying  from  year  to  year. 
Do. 
Bv  tho  mnnicipalitv  and  tho  province  to 

tho  extent  of  8,334  lire  and  5,000  lira 

respectively. 
By  ap)>ropriationa  from  the  Government, 

varying  from  year  to  year. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
By  the  Government  to  tho  extent  of  166,- 

90<i  lire  per  year. 
By  the  Govommont,  variable  appropria- 
tions, end  by  tho  municipality  13,000 

lire  per  annum. 
By  tlio  municipality,  with  4,000  liro  per 

annum,    and   variable    appropriations 

from  tho  Government. 
By  apjiropriations  from  the  Government 

varying  from  year  to  year. 
By  the  municipality,  with  8,000  lire  per 

annum,  besides  variable  appropriations 

from  the  Government. 
By  appropriations  from  tho  Government 

varying  from  year  to  year. 
By  its  own  ondowment. 
By  the  tuition  of  its  students. 
By  tho  tuition  of  its  students  and  ths 

patronage  of  the  Pope. 
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TitU. 


Scnola  Commercial  FemmiaUtt. ... 
I»tltut4»  Hoaatmo  con  cooviito.. 


Istitiito  Ponteflcio  di  Alta  Letteraiura 

iMtitnto  TocDico  F.  &  Da  M«ro(1a 

Liceo  o  Ginnasio  di  San  Pietra  in  Vatiflan» 
liceo  Giuuaaio-deL  Seomiuwio  PonteAcio 

l8t  itnto  Angelo  Romano 

Bdmsajulati  dicatto  dalla  Dama  doi  &  C;. 


Gould  MemiwialHoma.. > 

Scuola  Preparatoria  alle  Arti  Omttiantali 

Scnola  Superioro  Femminilo  "Fua  Fnai> 

no  to." 
Kep^ta  Scnola  Tecnica  Fommiuile  "3fari- 

Runa  DioniKi." 
Scnola  Profesaionalo  Commnnale   Fom- 

Biinila. 
Scuola  Profosaionnla  Femminiia  **  Teresa 

Chigi  Torlonia^" 

CoUepio  Convitto  Provincial© « 

CoUegio  Convitto  *  •  Angdo  Mai " 

CoUegio  Ghialioil 

GoUegiaNannmo.. 

Oapizio  Margherita   di   Savoia  (^boAm- 

atonal  inatructian)* 
Oapizio  di  Termini  (profeaaional  school) . . 

Oapizio  di  San  Micbele  (professional 
schools). 

Societii  Orticel&Bomanft. 

Society  Genorale  dei  Yittcnitori  Italian!. . 

Secia  Scnola  Pratica  di  AgHealtnra 

Biblioteca  Alessandriua  della  Itegift  Uni- 
versity. 

Biblii»teeaA]igallca..^ 


BibliotocftBasberiBa 

Biblioteca  Casanateuse . 


BibUotecaGhifeiana 

Biblioteca  Corsiuiana 

Biblioteca  Frankiinianft 

Biblioteca  Laociataaa 

Biblioteca  dell*  AciMdemia  di  Soatft  Ceoilla 


Biblioteca  Bomana^aiiti  . 


BibUot(>ea  Vallicelliana. 
BU>I  ioteca  Vatioana 


Biblioteca  Vittorie  Bmaimiwle 

Biblioteca    del    Ministcro    degli   Affari 

Kstcri. 
Biblioteca  del  Ministero  d'Agricoltura, 

Iiiduatrin  o  Comravrcio. 
Biblioteca  del  Ministero  di  Grazia  e  Gins- 

tizio^ 
Biblioteca    del    Ministero    dei    Laivori 

Pubblici. 
Biblioteca  del  Ministero  della  Flnaaao. . . . 
Bil)linte<'a  del  Ministero  della  Marina..... 
Bibliuteca  del  Ministero  deila>  Guerra. ... 


Biblioteca  del  Miniatero  dell*  Intomo 

Biblioteca  dalle Direaiona  Gaoerala  di  Sto- 

tiHtica. 
Biblioteca  deir  Fniverait^  di  Macoiuta. . . 


Bibliot<>rn  dolV  Univarait^  laraeUtica.. 
Biblioteca  didl!  Vnivorait*  da  CagUaii  . 


Biblioteca  deir  ITniveriitA  dl  £. 

Biblioteca  deU'  UniveraitA  di  Penicia .. 
Biblioteca  deU'  Universitii  di  Urbiii» . . . 
Blblloteoa  deU'  XXniTR^iJ^  di  CamttDiii* . 


Bome.. 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do. 
..do. 
.Ulo  . 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do. 


....do  . 
Rome.. 


..do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do  . 
.do. 


Macfirata. 
Rome 


Soaaari... 
Perugia . . 
Urblno  — 
Camorlno  • 


How  supportad  or  patronized. 


By  the  mimici|Mdifcy  to  the  extant  of 

17,300  lire  per  anaitm. 
By  tha  tuition  of  ita  auidenta  and.  t&e 

patronage  of  the  Pope. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
By  the  taition  of  the  stndonts. 
By  the  tiii4ion'o£  ita  atiiidflntb  and  patraft- 

aee  of  tho  Pope. 
By  Its  own  aidnwment  andt  pstvalvs  con- 
tributions. 
By  tlia  mnnicipaHty  tothe  extant  of  14,(00 

lire  per  year. 
By.  tha  jnunicipaiity  t»  tho  exiant  of  33,810 

lire  per  year. 
By  it*  own  epdawnent  and  paxtly  by  tfie 

tnitioBiof  atndanta. 
By  the  munici^allcj  tv  tfa»extait of  40,960 

lira  pec  year. 
By  itaown  endowments,  with  an  additional 
aabaidy  from  the  numioi|iflUty  of  11,100 
lire  per  yetf. 
By  the  tnition  of  the  stoAant^ 
Diu 
Bo. 
Do. 
By  its  own  endowment. 

By  the  municipality  to  tiia  aslant  of 

2flS,Q0OfUxe  per  annnni. 
By  its  own  endownunt. 

By  tha  oontrihalinma  o€  tbo  mombexa. 

Do. 
By  the  ConuBio  Agracio  at  Bome. 
Bj  the  Govemmont  to  tho  extent  of  17,000 
lire  per  i 


By  tha  Govemmant  tD.tiia  aatentof  9,400 
lire  per  annum. 

By  ita  own.endnwmcnt. 

By  the  Govemmont  to  tho  extent  of  17,000 
lire  per  onnnm. 

By  the  family  whose  name  it  bears. 
Do. 

By  private  contribvtiona. 

By  the  Lancisiana^Sociats^ 

By  tho  Aocademia  di  Santa  Cecilia,  with 
an  additional  subsidy  from  tbe  Govern* 
ment  of  1,500  lica  per  annum. 

By  its  own  endowment,  with  additional 
subsidy  of  4,000  liro  from  the  munici- 
pality. 

By  iia  own  cndowmenta. 

By  appropriations  from  the  Pope,  vary- 
ing troni  year  to  year. 

By  the  Govemmont  to  the  extant  of 
100,000  lire  per  annum. 

By  a  ye.irly  appropriation  of  6,000  lire 
from  tho  GoTaminaat. 

By  a  yearly  appropriation  of  8^000  lire 
*from*^tho  GovemmantL 

By  tho  Govemmont  with.  6,CO0-lite  yaocly. 

By  tho  Government  with  5.700  lira  yearly. 

By  the  Govornment  with  8,000  lire  yearly. 
By  the  Government  with  7,000  liro yeorly. 
By  the  Government  with  appropnattona 

varying  from  year  to  year. 
By  tho  Government  with  5, 000 lire  yearly. 
By  the  Government  with  2,000  lice  yaaiiy. 

By  a  part  of  the  appropriation  mada  to 

the  university  by  th«  Government. 
By  tbe  nnivorflity  bearing  the  same  name. 
By  apart  of  the  Govemmant  approprl» 
tlon  made  to  the  univeraity. 
Do. 
By  the  vnivvratt^. 
Do. 
Do. 
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TltlA. 


If  tneo  Capitolino  o  cli  Scultnra 

MtaMo  GapitoUxA  BtrmM  FinaovtSMi  o 
Protomoteca. 

Mqmo  LateraaeBse  Saeio  o  PraAuie 

Hnseo  Vaticano  Etrusco-Egizio 

Muaeo  Artiatico  Industriale 


Muaao  d'lBtmsiDiM  o  di 
Muaeo  BuoBOompagni-Ludoviai. 

KnaaoToriottia 

Muaeo  Bargheae 

Museo  KiacheriaDO 


MuMo  Boreiano 

nuea  Saaioaalftdl 


Lacation. 


AiKtieUtaltaBaaa. 


Kmeo  Copemicano  cd  Aatronomico., 
efGc 


.da. 

.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


...clo. 
...do. 
...d<>. 
...do  . 
...da. 


.do  . 
.do. 


6atIeTi»BorglkMa 

Galleria  Colonna 

Galleria  Coraini 

6aUaii»Doria 

Galleria  Lateranenaa. 

Galleria  di  San  Laca 

Galleria  del  Monto  di  Tietii 

Galleria  Rospigliofti ' do 

Galleria  Tencrani do 

GaUenaChigl da 

OalleriB  Mattel do 

Galleria  del  Qairiiialo do 

Galleria  apada do 

Galleria  Torlonia 

Galleria  dell'  Istitnto  di  Bello  Arti 

GaUaria  6  MuMa  dcU'  Univezait^  do  Pc 
ragia. 


.do 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 


Mueeo  del  Geaai 
Galleria  Vaticana. . 
eailerfa  Capiteliim 

Galleria  Albani ' do 

Galleria  Barberini i do 

.da. 
-do. 
.do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


How  aapported  or  patronized. 


t 


ly  the  mmkdpality  to  ttaa  extent  af  37,50t 
lire  yearly. 


By  admiaaion  i 

Uo. 
By  a  yearly  appropriation  of  U),OM  Ubb 

from  tlie  niuniciiiality. 
By  th«  UniTwaity  of  Itome. 
By  th9  fiuoily  whose  oamo  Ifc  bears. 

I>o. 

Do. 
By  ita  own  endowmanta. 
By  a  yearly  appropriation  of  7,600  lira 

ftxm  the  GoTemmant* 
By  ita  own  endowments. 
By  a  yearly  appropriation  of  20, 000  lire 

fr(Nn  the  GoremmeBt. 
By  its  ownendowmenta. 

Do. 
By  admiaaion  feeab 

Do. 
By  the  fkraily  whoae  namo  it  bears. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
By  admiaaion  ifeeak 
By  tho  Accademia  di  San  Laoa. 
By  its  own  cudowmento. 
By  thf«  family  whoao  name  it  bean. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
By  ita  own  ondowments. 
By  the  ibmily  whoae  name  it  bean. 

Do. 
By  tho  Istituto  di  Belle  Arti. 
By  the  Unireraty  of  Perugia. 


MEMORABLE  DATES. 

The  territory  knoTm  to-day  as  Italy  has  been  subjected  to  the  domi- 
nation of  Spain,  France,  and  Austria  at  different  periods  of  its  history. 
Spanish  rule  x)redominatcd  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies; Austrian  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth;  the  French  vie- 
tories  changed  the  Government  between  1707  and  1814;  Austrian  rule 
was  reestablisheil  in  1814.  In  1&48  the  Milanese  and  Yenetians  joined 
Piedmont;  in  1859  tho  Austrians  lost  their  hold,  and  tho  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  comprising  Piedmont,  Sardinia,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  BTodeua, 
Parma,  the  Ilomagna^  iN'aples,  and  Sicily,  was  formed.  In  1866  Yenetia 
was  ceded  to  Italy  by  Austria,  and  the  kingdom  was  consummated, 
witli  Korae  as  it  capital,  in  1870. 

Tn  the  Middle  Ages  and  during  the  Renaissance  Italy  was  the  most 
brilliant  center  of  literature  and  art  in  Europe.  From  the  sixteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  popular  education — if  one  excepts 
aft  few  celebrated  institutions — was  not  greatly  deve]o]>ed.  The  minis- 
ters and  princes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
reform,  opened  schools,  notably  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  in  Lombardy, 
by  edict  of  1786.  During  the  period  1797-1814,  when  political  affairs 
brought  Italy  and  France  more  closely  together,  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining elementary  schools  was  imposed  upcm  the  communes  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  (1802)  and  the  Kingdom  of  Kaples.    The  fall  of  the 
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Frencli  Empire  paralyzed  educational  efforts.  Later,  liberal  ideas 
inspired  the  law  of  1819  in  the  Neapolitan  realm,  the  school  regulations 
of  1S18  in  the  Lombard- Venetian  Kingdom,  the  decree  of  1822  in  the 
Sardinian  States,  which  required  each  commune  to  maintain  a  gratuit- 
ous elementary  school.  The  most  memorable  dates  from  the  educational 
standpoint  are  the  following : 

1729  aud  1772.  Establishment  of  famous  royal  coustitations  by  princes  of  the  Honse 
of  Savoy  through  which  the  control  of  secondary  education  was  taken  away 
from  the  religious  orders,  and  the  Collegio  delle  Province,  with  one  hundred 
free  scholarships,  was  established  with  the  aim  of  preparing,  in  connection 
with  the  university,  teachers  qualified  to  give  this  instruction.  Schools  of 
methods  were  established  to  prepare  teachers  for  primary  schools,  and  with 
the  title  of  Magistrate  della  Riforma  the  germ  of  a  well- organized  council  of 
public  instruction  ap]iearcd. 

178G.  Reorganization  of  rural  schools  in  Lombardy,  the  decree  stipulating  for  free 
schools  for  the  poor; 

1802.  Sub- Alpine  republics  decreed  that  all  communes  should  establish  clemeDtary 
schools. 

1808.  Schools  reorganized  in  parts  of  Italy  under  French  domination.  Academies 
established  at  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  as  integral  parts  of  the  University  of 
France. 

1813.  Reorganization  of  public  instrnotion  in  Rome. 

1818.  New  school  law  promulgated  in  the  Lombardian- Venetian  Kingdom  which  in 
1822  became  the  code  of  education  for  that  part  of  Italy. 

1844.  Establishment  of  ''Asilid'Infancia'^  (infant  schools)  in  Piedmont,  which  were 
the  beginning  of  the  well-organized  school  system. 

1847.  (Decree  of  November  SO.)    Office  of  minister  of  public  instruction  created. 

1849.  Establishment  of ''  Societal  d'Istruzione  e  d'Educazione  '^  in  Lombardy-Yenetia^ 
which  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  organization  of  the  present  publio 
school  system. 

1859.  Promulgation  of  the  **  Legge  Casati,''  or  school  law,  named  from  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  at  that  date,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  school 
system,  as  it  provided  that  each  commune  should  maintain  an  elementary 
school,  that  teachers  should  have  certificates  of  capacity,  that  there  be  greoiter 
strictness  in  university  examinations,  etc. 

1867.  Religious  corporations  abolished  and  their  schools  classed  as  private.  Other 
modifications  of  law  of  1859  made. 

1877.  Instruction  made  obligatory  for  children  between  6  and  9  years  of  age. 

1878.  Gymnastics  placed  on  school  programmes. 

1881.  Legal  enactments  reorganizing  higher  council  of  education  and  making 
changes  in  school  supervision. 

1885  nud  1886.  Legal  enactments  bearing  upon  teachers'  salaries  and  teachers' 
licenses. 

1887-1894.  Reform  movements  in  university  education  presented  from  year  to  year 
with  intention  of  strengthening  the  larger  university  centers  and  abolishing 
others;  commissions  appointed  to  study  subjects  of  physical  education,  text- 
books, reform  in  elementary*'  school  programmes,  etc.  The  '*  liccnza  elc- 
mentikro^'  was  introduced  in  1882,  abrogated  by  Minister  ViUari  in  1891,  and 
reintroduced  by  Minister  Baccelli  in  1894.  The  minister  of  public  instruction 
has  revived  his  former  scheme  for  bringing  primary  and  secondary  schoolB 
into  relation  with  each  other.  Boys  who  have  reached  the  fifth  class  of  a 
primary  school  and  can  pass  a  qualifying  examination  receive  a  certificate 
which  allows  them  to  enter  a  secondary  school  without  further  difficulty. 
The  ''licenza  liccale"  is  to  be  conferred,  from  1894  on,  upon  students  of 
''ginnasi^'  and  "licet'' who  have  successfully  passed  the  required  exami- 
nations. 
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INDEX  TO  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ITALY. 

The  reports  of  the  CommiBsioner  of  Education,  from  the  year  1870  on.   Annual  Keporta 
bavo  contained  information  in  regard  to  education  in  Italy.    In  of  CommiHslonor 
the  earlier  years  it  was  very  meager ;  of  late  years  more  complete. 
An  index  of  the  matter  is  here  presented. 

Medical  schools,  course  of  study  in  (1  to  6  years) ;  industrial  schools  in  ^^^*  PP-*  ^^ 
1868,  statistics  of. 

Main  points  of  school  law  (4  lines);  statistics  of  schools,  1864-1868.     1871, p. 473. 

Detailed  statistical  presentation  for  1871-72  of  all  grades,  with  statis-    1872,   pp.  49e, 
tics  of  special  schools. 

Tabulated  statistics  of  universities;  statistics  of  elementary  nnd  sec-    1^3*  PP-  ci^i- 
ondary  education  in  1872;   evangelical  school  work;   expend!-         ' 
tures;  illiteracy  and  penal  institutions. 

Statistics  for  1874;  text  with  expenditure.  JwiSSi^™''^ 

Students  in  Government  and  free  universities  in  1877;  primary  cdu-    1875,  1*876  (nn- 
cation  compulsory ;  other  statistics.  ia^Sj^xii? ™* ' 

Tabulated  statistics  of  universities  in  1877-78;  education  again  made    I87fl^  pp.oUyU- 
compulsory  by  law  of  July  15, 1877 ;  technical  schools  supported      ^    ' 
by  Government  communes,  religious  corporations,  and  private 
persons;  general  statistics. 

Italian  educators  sent  abroad  to  study  school  systems  of  other  conn-    l870,p.cxoTl. 
tries ;  education  by  religious  orders,  16,000  priests  and  members 
of  religious  orders  being  engaged  in  teaching  in  Italian  schools. 

Statement  in  tabulated  form  of  illiteracy  in  1861-1871,  and  of  elemen-    1880,  pp.  cczt- 
tary  schools  and  pupils  from  1861-1879;  of  adult  schools,  female  ^^"* 
boarding  schools,  etc.    This  is  prefaced  by  a  statement  regarding 
the  present  constitution  of  Italy,  the  fundamental  law  of  public 
instruction,  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  school  budget. 

Bill  (of  November  12, 1881)  introduced  to  enforce  school  attendance  of    1881,  p.  oclvUL 
persons  14  to  16  years  of  age. 

Statistics  presented  in  tabulated  form  of  schools,  both  private  and    18  8  2-8  8,  pf. 
public,  for  1861-1881,  with  appropriations  from  1871-1873,  and  a^*'"'^"**^' 
comparison  made  with  other  countries  of  Europe  as  to  amounts 
appropriated;  references  are  made  to  school  law  of  1877,  which 
made  instruction  obligatory,  and  the  number  of  communes  carry- 
ing out  the  law  are  indicated. 

Presentation  of  statistics  for  1881-82,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  out  of  1883-84,  p. 
1,735,185  pupils  registered  only  232,929  presented  themselves  for  ®®**^ 
examination,  and  only  166,185  passed  satisfactorily.  Reasons: 
Poor  quality.of  teachers,  poverty  of  people.  Contents  of  circular 
of  October,  1882,  include  examination  Arom  grade  to  grade,  pupils 
graduating  from  third  grade  to  attend  evening  school  for  a  year, 
school  inspectors  to  furnish  annual  list  of  children  of  school  age 
to  syndic,  etc. 

Statistics  for  elementary  schools  are  presented  from  official  r®P<>rts  ^^J^Jj^.^  "^^^.^  ♦  PP* 
for  1882-^,  the  second  and  higher  schools  for  1883-84.  The  length 
of  the  course  of  study  in  most  institutions  is  given.  The  expend- 
itures by  State>  provinces,  and  communes  for  elementary  educa- 
tion are  also  presented.  Illiteracy  (in  1881)  in  different  parts  of 
Italy  is  also  indicated. 

Statistics:  School  age;  population;  enrollment  in  elementary  schools ;     l885-86,pp.723- 
teachers ;  normal  schools ;  expenditures ;  university  statistics. 

Statistics  of  educational  periodicals :  Number  of  volumes,  date  of  issue,     I88a~87,pp.  978, 
how  often  published,  price.     Elementary  statistics  (as  above): 
Name  and  title  of  chief  officer  of  education. 
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18  87-88,  pp.  Educational  periodicals  tabnlated  as  above;  statiatics  for  1884-85  of 

1010,1014-1018.  T  X  1  111 

elementary  aud  normal  schools. 
1888-^,  Vol.  I,  CoHise  of  study  in.  normal  schools}  population  and  enrollment;  ele- 
IF,  sp.  I442ii444!         mentary  school  statistica;  xeligioua  iuatmction;  school  SATings 
hanks.    First  presentation,  of  the  school  system,  its  general  fea- 
tures; memorable  daies  in.  history;  Stats  and  local  supcEvision; 
teachers,  their  salaries  and  appointment  '^  school  management  and. 
organization ;  museums  and  libraries ;  statistical  table. 
1880-00,  YoL  I,  Statistics  of  enrollment:  SaUotopopnlation;  per  capltaof  population; 
Sj^;  Vol.  lltj>pT        P^  or  free  achoolB.    Diagnmm:  Ratio  to  population  undez  sehool 
122k  107^' 1073   ~         influence;  universities,  their  foundation,  number  of  students  in 
1890-81.  Proyision  for  industrial  education.  Character  of  exhibits 
at  Milan  exhibition  £>r  education  and  bygioiio  appliances ;  infor- 
matiou  appertaining  to  ptegresa  of  education  (one4ialf  page); 
table  of  enrollment,  cxpeuditnres,  per  capita  of  populatien  and 
enrcdlmcnt  £»  1888-89. 
1800-41,  ToL  I,  The  report  for  1890-91  contaana  an  essay  on  educatioii  in  Italy  by 
xSi^S^n^,        Pro!  A.  Oldxxui,  with  supplementary  matter  by  Signer  Com- 
454;  Vol.  II,  p.         mendatoce  Bodio.  the  direotor  of  the  statistical  bureau  in  Borne. 

743. 

These  essays  on  education  in  Italy  inelude  information  eonoeming 
illiteracy — courses,  percentages:  Kindergartens,  primary  education, 
pvogress  of  schoola  since  enactment  of  law  for  eompnlaory  educatiou 
in  1877.  Secondary  education  (ginnaai  and  licei,  technical  schools 
and  institutes) :  Rural,,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  normal  sobools. 
Superior  and  special  inatruction :  UnlTerstties,  programmes  and  pend- 
ing refocms,  special  schools  and  academies,  academie  insUtntes.  Fine 
arts;  libraries;  the  press;  budget  of  public  instrueton  in  1889-90. 
Information  supplementary  to  above :  Illiteracy  in  1891  by  territorial 
subdivision;  iuiont  aehoolaf  elementary  education  in  1871-72,  in 
1881-82,  and  in  1891-^;  n<Nrmal  sehools;  secondary  schools ;  statiotlca 
for  difTerent  years;  oclucation  of  women ;  agrieultnral  education;  in- 
dustrialt  professional,  and  commercial  education.  Superior  and  special 
stadies;  academies  of  science  and  literature,  fine  arts,  museums, 
antiquities,  national  monuments,  libraries  with  statieticato  1890-91. 
Publications  according  to  subject-matter.  General  provincial  aud 
municipal  school  administration.  Maintenance  and  expenditure  for 
educational  institutions  iu  1889.  Statistical  presentation  of  youth 
below  universities,  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools^ 
with  percentages ;  expenditares  i>er  capita  of  pupils  aud  population. 
Legal  education,  with  statiatics  of  law  schoola.  Growth  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 
An.  Kep.  1S91-  No  information  from  Italy. 

*^An.  K(>p- 1802-  Expenditures;  school  attendance;  Cavonr's  efiorts;  compulsory 
ci8^M9  ^iia7^«s  ^•'•■c^^^on;  iustruetion  in  agricnltare;  education  of  women;  schools 
2076.     '  '  for  soldiers ;  music  and  the  fine  arts;  medical requiremente;  statistics 

of  education. 
All.  Rop.  1893-  Monograph  on  public  instruction  in  Italy,  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Hineilale. 
,l>i».   -^«    .  Topical  outline:  Unification  of  Italy;  edueal^onal  conditions  in 

1861;  general  political  fi&cts;  the  Cosati  law  and  the  administra- 
tion of  public  instmction;  description  and  statisties  of  different 
grades  of  schools,  from  kindergarten  to  university  and  special 
schools;  the  school  snpply;  teachers;  finaneial  status;  pnblfe 
schools  of  Kome  during  twenty  years;  warfare  against  illiteracy; 
aummary  and  ooncluaion. 
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Topical  Outline. — ConBtitution  and  purpose  ofihe  commiBnan. — Principal  recommeft- 
dationa:  Ths  ceniral  auiharUii;  the  nexo  local  aatUunrity  ;  ih§  resiMraUom  ef  teaek- 
era. — Addiiional  retommendaUone :  MeoMS  of  increaemff  ik^  effitskencp  and  ixteuding 
the  province  of  exieUnf^  aecondary  eekoole;  eermee  of  tnepteHon  and  examinaU4m; 
elaee^aiiotk  and  ei^rrieula;  eoeducatian;  nomnierftrenee  with^religioue  aontietions; 
stable  policy  as  regards  the  salaries  of  assistant  ieaehera. — Provieian  for  claasea  not 
at  present  reached  by  secondary  schools  hy  means  of  soJiolarship  funds;  classes; 
mode  of  obtaining;  value;  means  of  restricting, — Financial  resources  of  secondary 
wehools, — Number  of  secondary  sittdents, — Extraeta  from  the  hietorical  sketch :  Pre- 
eedhtg  eammUsimi. — Rewmm^ndtUio»e  of  the  SckooU  Inquiry  Commieeion, — Legie- 
laiiou  growing  out  of  the  same. — A^eneiee  for  fostering  secondary  instruction;  public, 
private  (voluntary). — The  State  as  a  factor  in  secondary  education. — Considerationa 
relating  especially  to  the  secondary  education  of  girla» — Women  as  adminiatrators  of 
publio  tniata. — Digeaia  of  evidence  by  repreaentative  witnesaea  summoned  before  the 
commission. 

CONSTITUTION  ANI>  PUBPOSB   OF   THE   COSOIISSION. 

Aa  regards  England,  the  event  of  most  importance  in  edacutional 
circles  is  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  sec- 
ondary education.  Tlie  commission  was  appointed  in  March,  1894, 
and  has  accompHshed  its  work  with  unnsual  dispatch.  One  hundred 
sessions  were  held,  85  witnesses  examined  (besides  a  great  number  of 
petums),  and  the  report  was  ready  to  be  submitted  to  Government  in 
August,  1895.  All  educational  interests — the  universities,  secondary 
schools,  private an<l  endowed  elementary  schools,  school  boards,  teach- 
ers' associations^  etc. — were  represented  in  the  membership.^    More- 

^  Tho  members  wese  an  follows :  Mr.  Jtomes  Bryce,  chaicman ;  Sir  John  Hibberti 
secretary  to  the  treasury;  Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.  A.;  Sir  Henry  Enfield  itos- 
coe,  D.  C.  L. ;  Dr.  Edward  Craig  Maclure,  D.  D.  y  Andrew  Martin  Fairbaim,  D.  D. ; 
P^f.  Jebb.  Litt,  D.  D.,  C.  L.;  Dr.  Wormell,  D.  So.;  Mr.  Henry  Hobbonse,  M.  A.; 
life.  M.  £.  Sadlier,  M.  A. ;  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.  A. ;  Mr.  M.  G.  Cockbnm, 
ahairman  o£  this  L^eds- sckool  l^oacd;  Mr.  C.  Fenwick,  M^.  Jame»  Henry  Foxall, 
Lady  Frederick  Cavendish^  Mra.  Si^hie  Bryant,  D.  Sc. ;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mildred 
Sidgwiok. 
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over,  it  was  distiDguislied  from  all  preceding  commissions  by  the  pres- 
ence of  women.  Tlio  royal  commission  is  the  third  api)ointed  to  deal 
with  secondary  education  since  18G0,  at  which  time  the  Government 
began  to  turn  its  attention  seriously  to  the  subject.  The  necessity  for 
the  commission  arose  from  conditions  that  are  inherent  in  the  educa- 
tional i)olicy  of  Great  Britain — first,  a  multiplicity  of  unrelated  agencies 
with  consequent  overlapping  and  waste  of  resources 5  second,  unequal 
distiibution  of  schools  and,  more  especially,  inadequate  provision  for 
the  secondary  education  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  confusion  and 
inequality,  corrected  in  some  directions  by  legislation  growing  out  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission  of  1864,  has  been  aggravated 
in  others  by  impulses  from  the  same  source.^  The  commission  was 
charged  to  devise  measures  for  overcoming  these  evils.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  their  order,  they  were — 

to  consider  what  arc  the  host  methods  of  establishing  a  TreU-organized  system  of 
secondary  edacation  in  England,  taking  into  account  existing  deficiencies  and 
having  regard  to  such  local  sources  of  revenue  from  endowment  or  otherwise  as  are 
available  or  may  bo  made  available  or  may  be  made  for  this  purpose,  and  to  make 
recommendations  accordingly. 

The  persons  examined  by  the  commission  represented  all  the  various 
agencies  and  the  clashing  interests  affected  by  the  inquiry,  together 
with  a  fair  number  of  impartial  but  experienced  witnesses ;  the  digests 
of  evidence  appended^  give  a  graphic  picture  of  the  peculiar  complica- 
tions with  which  the  commission  had  to  deal;  their  own  report,  with 
the  recommendations,  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  tradi- 
tional conservatism  of  English  polic3\ 

PRINCIPAL  RECOMMENDATIONS   OF   THE   COMMISSION. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  the  labors  of  the  commission  is  found  in 
their  recommendations.  While  discussing  incidentally  phases  of  sec- 
ondary education  not  distinctly  named  in  their  instructions,  they  kept 
always  in  view  the  specific  purpose  of  their  mission,  and  their  recom- 
mendations, presented  under  five  heads  and  comprising  ICO  proposi- 
tions, all  relate  either  to  organization  or  to  the  means  of  increasing  the 
provision  or  efficiency  of  secondary  instruction. 

Three  distinct  departures  from  the  present  policy  are  involved  in 
these  recommendations.  Two  of  these  pertain  to  organizing  authori- 
ties, the  third  to  the  efficiency  of  instruction.    Briefly  stated,  these  are: 

(1)  The  recommendation  to  create  a  ministry  of  education,  i.  e.,  "a 
department  of  the  executive  government,  presided  over  by  a  minister 
responsible  to  Parliament,  who  would  obviously  be  the  same  minister 
as  the  one  to  whom  the  charge  of  elementary  education  is  intrusted;"^ 

(2)  the  constitution  of  a  new  local  authority  for  secondary  education; 

»Sco  extract  from  Historical  Sketch,  Report  of  the  CommissioD,  vol.  1,  on  page  598. 

«8co  pp.  605. 

^Report  of  commifision,  vol.  1,  p.  257. 
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(3)  a  scheme  for  the  registration  of  teachers  applicable  to  teachers  of 
all  classes. 

While  these  measures  are  departures,  they  make  no  violent  break 
with  the  past;  they  are  one  and  all  in  the  line  of  rocommcndationa 
made  by  the  commission  of  1804,*  and  have  been  formally  proposed  to 
Parliament  from  time  to  time,  notably  the  proi)osition  for  a  ministry  of 
education,  which  seemed  very  near  realization  during  Mr.  Mundella's 
administration  of  the  department  of  education. 

The  central  authority, — If  constituted  in  the  manner  recommended, 
the  ministry  would  be  simply  an  expansion  of  the  education  depart- 
ment, with  absorption  of  the  science  and  art  department  and  a  transfer 
from  the  charity  commission  of  the  duty  of  dealing  with  educational 
endowments  controlled  by  the  law  of  1869. 

The  minister  would  be  assisted  by  a  permanent  secretary  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  the  system.  Little  direct  executive  power  would 
be  entrusted  to  the  central  authority;  its  function  would  not  be  "to 
control,  but  rather  to  supervise,"  not  to  override  or  supersede  local 
action,  but  to  bring  about  "harmony  and  cooperation"  amongthe vari- 
ous local  agencies.  With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  local  bodies, 
the  revisions  of  schemes  for  endowed  schools,  the  location  of  new 
schools,  the  conduct  of  examinations  and  inspection,  and  in  general  in 
questions  of  dispute  between  local  authorities,  the  central  body  would 
have  large  advisory  and  judicial  scope.  It  would  moreover  have  gen- 
eral control  of  all  State  funds  for  education  and  of  nonlocal  endowed 
schools  and  power  to  constrain  local  authorities  to  make  due  provision 
for  secondary  education. 

The  need  of  professional  advice  in  respect  to  nearly  all  the  questions 
which  would  come  before  the  minister  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  is 
met  by  an  educational  council  somewhat  similar  to  the  French  superior 
council  of  public  instruction.  In  recommending  this  feature  the  com- 
missioners observe : 

There  will  bo  some  matters,  however,  in  which  the  counsel  of  persons  specially 
conversant  with  education  {incl  holdiuj;  an  independent  position  may  he  so  helpful, 
and  there  will  be  some  duties  in  their  nature  so  distinctly  judicial  rather  than 
executive,  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  secure  for  the  minister  the  advice  of  persons  not 
nnder  his  official  direction.  There  will,  moreover,  be  some  work  to  bo  done  in  a 
central  educational  department  so  purely  professional  as  to  belong  rather  to  an  inde- 
pendent body  than  to  a  department  of  state.  For  these  purposes  we  proposo  that 
thoro  bo  created  an  educational  council  which  may  advise  the  minister  in  the  first- 
mentioned  class  of  matters  and  in  appeals,  while  such  a  professional  function  as  the 
registration  of  teachers  might  bo  entirely  committed  to  it.'' 

The  council  would  be  much  smaller  than  the  French  council  (12  mem- 
bers as  against  CO),  the  same  to  be  appointed  or  chosen  as  follows: 

One-third  appointed  by  the  Crown,  one-third  by  the  four  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  and  Victoria  (1  member  by  each),  and  one-third  selected  by  the 

*  See  extracts  from  Historical  Sketch,  p.  598. 
3  Report  of  Commission,  vol.  1^  p.  258. 
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rest  of  Hie  council  from  among  experienced  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 
The  term  of  office  is  put  at  six  yenrs^  and  arrangements  oaglit  to  bo  made  wbich 
would  prevent  all  tbo  members  from  going  out  of  office  at  the  samo  time,  so  as  to 
secure  the  continuance  and  transmission  of  experience  and  a  certain  permanence  of 
policy. 

THE   NEW   LOCAL   AUTHORITY. 

The  question  of  organizing  and  unifying  local  authorities  was  much 
more  intricate  than  that  of  the  constitution  of  a  central  authority. 
Existing  agencies  having  vested  interests  and  charter  rights  could  not 
be  ignored  5  jealousies  and  opposition  were  sure  to  be  stirred  up  what- 
ever new  agency  might  be  proposed.  Two  public  representative  bodies 
are  already  in  the  field,  one  the  elected  school  boards,  whose  function 
is  purely  educational^  the  other,  the  county  and  county  borough  coun- 
cils, created  by  the  local  government  act  of  1888.  The  former,  although 
legally  confined  to  elementary  education,  have  brought  about  an 
"extension  of  the  parliamentary  grant  to  higher  grades,"  in  fact  have 
shown  their  ability  to  organize  high  schools.  In  rural  districts,  how- 
ever, school  boards  are  not  at  present  available.  As  determined  by 
the  education  law  of  1870,  the  district  for  the  election  of  a  board 
(except  in  the  metropolis)  is  cither  (1)  a  municipal  borough  or  (2)  a 
civil  parish.  The  population  with  which  a  school  board  deals  varies 
anywhere  from  less  than  250  to  5,000  and  upward.  Fully  23  per  cent 
of  the  districts,  chiefly  rural,  comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
population,  have  had  no  election  of  boards.  It  is  in  the  great  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  centers  that  their  influence  has  been  i>owcrful. 

The  county  and  county  boroughs  are  permanent  administrative  areas 
recently  created  to  avoid  just  such  complications  in  other  civil  affairs 
as  are  now  embarrassing  education.  In  accordance  with  the  local  gov- 
ernment act  of  1888,  England  and  Wales  were  divided  into  CO  admin- 
istrative counties  and  61  county  boroughs,  having  each  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants.  These,  with  the  county  of  London,  which  was 
treated  distinctly,  made  122  new  areas  for  local  self-government.  The 
supreme  authority  in  each  area  is  a  council  elected  every  three  years. 
The  right  to  levy  a  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  for  technical  educa- 
tion, conferred  upon  the  councils  by  a  law  of  1889,  and  the  act  of  the 
following  year  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  councils  the  surplus  of  the 
duties  on  spirits,  about  $3,000,000  annually,  with  the  privilege  of  apply- 
ing the  same  to  education,  made  the  councils  the  chief  public  agents 
for  fostering  secondary  education.  In  the  boroughs  they  are  not  more 
powerful  than  the  school  boards;  their  supremacy  is  in  the  rural  areas. 

So  much  is  necessary  to  understand  the  sense  in  which  the  new 
agency  recommended  by  the  commissioners  is  simply  a  compromise. 
According  to  the  recommendation  there  would  be  "a  new  local  author- 
ity for  secondary  education  in  every  county  and  in  every  county 
borough,  that  is  to  say,  speaking  generally,  in  boroughs  with  a  pojmla- 
tion  exceeding  50,000."    This  body,  which  for  convenience  may  be 
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termed  a  county  or  a  county  borough  board,  would  comprise  not  less 
tlian  14  nor  more  than  42  members.  The  composite  character  of  the 
boards  is  illustrated  in  the  typical  cases  presented  in  the  report: 

Taking  28  as  the  nnmber  for  one  of  the  larger  counties,  the  body  would  be  formed 
somewhat  as  follows : 

Chosen  by  the  county  council 16 

Chosen  by  the  central  office 4 

Co-opted  by  the  above 8 

and  of  the  12  not  chosen  by  the  county  council  Heveral  ought  to  bo  taken  from  per- 
sons actually  or  recently  engaged  in  teaching. 

Members  appointed  by  a  couuty  council  ought  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  office 
of  the  council ;  other  members  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  county  borough  authority,  comprising  from  12  to  24  members, 
would  be  formed  as  follows:  ' 

The  borough  council  and  the  school  board  should  each  appoint  one- third  of  the 
members,  being  free  to  select  those  persons  either  from  within  or  from  without  its 
own  body.  Of  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  members,  one-half,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
whole,  ought  to  be  nominated  by  the  central  office  after  oommunication  with  any 
university  or  university  college  or  colleges  which  may  be  situate  sufficiently  near 
the  borough  or  may  otherwise  be  so  connected  with  it  as  to  be  capable  of  influ- 
encing its  education.  Should  the  borough,  however,  contain  a  university  college, 
this  one-sixth  of  the  whole  might  be  lefb  to  be  appointed  directly  by  that  college. 
The  other  one-sixth  of  the  whole  ought  to  bo  co-opted  by  those  previously  chosen. 

The  commissioners  add : 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  county  authority,  we  think  that  the  power  of  co-opta- 
tion and  that  of  appointment  by  the  central  offico  may  fitly  be  required  to  be  used 
so  as  to  secure  for  the  local  authority  the  benefit  of  that  special  experience  which 
teachers  possess. 

Members  appointed  by  the  borough  council  ought  to  hold  office  for  three  years ; 
those  appointed  by  the  school  board  for  the  term  of  the  board  that  appointed  them ; 
other  members  for  five  years. 

On  account  of  the  important  agencies  already  operating  in  London, 
a  special  constitution  of  the  local  authority  is  recommended  as  follows: 

Appointed  by  the  county  council 18 

Appointed  by  the  school  board 7 

Appointed  by  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute 2 

Appointed  by  the  city  parochial  charities  trustees 2 

Appointed  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (1  each) 2 

Appointed  by  the  University  of  London 2 

Co>optedby  the  other  members 9 

Total 42 

Here  again  the  commissioners  emphasize  the  importance  of  having 
the  teaching  profession  well  represented,  and,  further,  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  members  "  bo  selected  from  among  persons  possessing 
special  knowledge  of  London  industries,  whether  as  employers  or  as 
workmen.'" 

»  Report  of  commission,  vol.  1,  pp.  268-271. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  commissioners  specially  urge  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  on  these  local  boards.    They  say : 

Wo  think  that  women  ought  to  bo  eligiblo  for  appointment  (whether  by  a  pablic 
authority  or  by  cooptation)  upon  both  sets  of  authorities,  and  that  it  is,  indeed,  desir> 
able  to  provide  that  a  certain  number  shall  bo  women,  as  experience  seems  to  havo 
shown  that  the  interests  of  girls  often  receive  insufficient  attention,  and  that  there 
is  also  a  risk  that  women  may  not  be  chosen  unless  some  special  provision  for  their 
presence  be  made.^ 

The  functions  of  the  new  local  authorities,  as  briefly  epitomized  by 
the  commissioners,  would  be — 

(1)  The  securing  a  due  provision  of  secondary  instruction. 

(2)  The  remodeling,  where  necessary,  and  supervision  of  the  working  of  endowed 
(other  than  nonlocal)  schools  and  other  educational  endowments.^ 

(3)  A  watchful  survey  of  the  field  of  secondary  education,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  proprietary  and  private  schools  into  the  general  educational  system,  and 
of  endeavoring  to  eneonrnge  and  facilitate,  so  far  as  this  cau  be  done,  by  stimulus, 
by  persuasion,  and  by  the  offer  of  privileges  and  advice,  any  improvements  they 
mny  be  inclined  to  introduce. 

(4)  The  administration  of  such  sums,  either  arising  from  rates  levied  within  its 
area  or  jiaid  over  from  the  national  exchequer,  as  may  be  at  its  disposal  for  the 
promotion  of  education.'^ 

!None  of  these  functions,  however,  is  to  be  arbitrarily  exercised. 
While  on  the  one  hand  the  local  authority  will  be  constrained  by  the 
central  to  see  to  it  that  the  provision  of  secondary  instruction  in  its 
area  is  sufficient,  on  the  other,  its  measures,  whether  for  the  remodel- 
ing of  old  schools  or  the  creation  of  new,  will  be  subject  to  the  revision 
of  the  central  authority.  The  endowed  or  publicly  supported  schools 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority  will  remain 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  their  own  administrative  bodies,  and 
although  any  local  authority  giving  aid  to  such  schools  is  entitled  to 
representation  on  the  governing  body,  the  representation  will  be  care- 
fully limited. 

The  endowments  with  which  the  local  authority  may  deal  yield 
about  £830,000  annually  for  education — the  proceeds  from  the  duties 
on  spirits,  about  £748,000,  to  which  would  be  added  £650,000  if  the 
local  authority  universally  exercised  its  right  to  levy  an  education 
tax.  This  would  give  a  sum  of  about  $10,750,000.  This  power  of  the 
purse  would  not  be  unlimited,  as  the  accounts  of  the  local  authority 
are  *'to  be  annually  audited  by  some  person  appointed  by  a  depart- 
ment of  Government." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  seven*  great  public  schools  of  England 
are  not  included  in  the  educational  endowments  with  which  the  local 
authority  would  deal.    These,  however,  would  be  brought  within  the 

»Vol.  1,  p.  272. 

'See  Digests  of  Evidence,  p.  605. 
:Vol.  1,  pp.  272,  273. 

^These  are  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester  and  the  schools  of  Westminster, 
Charterhouse,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury." 
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scheme  for  coordiuatiiig  secondary  schools  through  the  supervisory 
powers  conferred  upon  the  central  authority. 

Provision  is  made  for  bringing  private  schools  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  local  authority  by  extending  to  them  "the  benefit 
of  public  examinations  and  of  scholarships  and  other  auxiliary  funds 
supplied  from  public  sources,  in  return  for  which  they  would  be 
expected  to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of  public  supervision."  More- 
over, in  respect  to  a  matter  intimately  concerning  the  public  welfare — 
sanitary  inspection — the  commissioners  recommend  that  the  local 
authority  be  empowered  to  cause  all  schools,  whether  endowed  (or  in 
any  other  sense  public),  proprietary,  or  private,  within  its  area  to  be 
inspected  as  respects  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  buildings  and 
class  rooms,  and  to  require  them  to  conform  to  such  general  regula- 
tions for  securing  health  as  may  be  issued  by  the  central  office,  which, 
in  case  of  refusal  to  so  conform,  should  have  power  to  direct  any 
insanitary,  school  buildings  to  be  no  longer  used  for  school  purposes, 
subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
such  buildings  to  the  central  office.^ 

THE   REGISTRATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  cautious  treatment  of  the  province  of  local  authorities  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  decided  policy  advocated  by  the  commissioners 
in  respect  to  the  registration  of  teachers.  Here  they  have  gone  directly 
against  the  narrow  prejudices  which  have  isolated  elementary  educa- 
tion from  the  higher  grades.  They  stand  for  the  unification  of  all 
scholastic  work  and  the  placing  of  all  teaching  on  a  distinctly  profes- 
sional basis. 

Their  proposition  is  simple,  namely,  that  there  shall  be  one  register, 
ox)en  alike  to  all  teachers,  from  a  private  governess  to  a  head  master, 
provided  they  fulfill  the  required  conditions.  These  are :  (1)  A  degree, 
or  a  certificate  of  general  attainments,  granted  by  some  university  or 
body  recognized  for  that  purpose  by  the  registration  authority  and 
accepted  as  satisfactory  by  that  authority;  and  (2)  a  certificate  or 
diploma  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion granted  by  a  university  or  body  recognized  as  above j^  that  is, 
scholarly  attainment  and  professional  training. 

In  elaborating  their  views  they  make  it  clear  that  they  have  second- 
ary teachers  chiefly  in  mindj  for  instance,  they  propose  to  relax  the 
severity  of  the  admission  standard  in  the  case  of '*  persons  who  have 
been  engaged  in  teaching  in  secondary  schools  for  three  years  before 
the  passing  of  the  act  who  produce  to  the  educational  council  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  intellectual  acquirements  and  competence  to  teach."^ 
And  again  they  advise  "that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time — say, 
seven  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  register — no  unregistered 

1  Vol.  1,  p.  278.  =  Vol.  1,  p.  319.  ^Ibid.,  p.  320. 
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person  should  bo  allowed  to  be  appointed  as  a  teacher  of  a  public  sec- 
ondary school  or  of  a  school  recognized  by  the  local  authority  as  con- 
tributing to  the  supply  of  efficient  secondary  education."^ 

There  is  nothing,  however,  to  exclude  elementary  teachers  from  the 
register,  and  the  proposition  as  it  stands  is  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
that  class.  The  National  Association  of  Elementary  Teachers  has  long 
contended  for  such  a  measure,  and  before  the  commission  their  repre- 
sentatives urged  it  with  great  and  evidently  convincing  force.  We 
may  trace  also  an  influence  from  the  elementary  system  in  the  commis- 
sioners' demand  that  teachers  shall  have  professional  training.  While 
not  committing  themselves  to  any  particular  policy  in  this  respect,  they 
evidently  regard  the  universities  as  the  proper  centers  for  this  work. 

As  regards  general  education  they  say,  unreservedly,  teachers  "  will 
obtain  it,  and  in  our  view  ought  to  obtain  it,  not  in  special  seminaries, 
but  in  the  same  schools  and  universities  as  are  resorted  to  by  i)ersons 
desiring  to  enter  the  other  professions.'" 

As  regards  professional  training,  which  the  commissioners  hold  should 
include  "both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  side,"  they  would  not  intrust 
the  provision  to  "local  authorities,  because  their  sphere  of  action  is  not 
sufficiently  wide," nor,  on  the  other  hand,  "to  the  central  office,  because 
that  might  induce  an  undesirable  uniformity,"  but  in  the  interests  of 
freedom  and  variety  would  urge  the  universities  "to  take  up  the  task, 
as  has  been  done  in  two  Scottish  universities,  and  very  recently  in 
Durham."  They  add :  "If  the  science  of  education  is  to  make  good  the 
claims  put  forward  on  its  behalf,  it  ought  to  be  studied  where  other 
branches  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  are  fully  handled  by  the 
ablest  professors.  In  speaking  of  universities  we  include  the  leading 
university  colleges."' 

The  dignity,  independence,  and  uniformly  high  standard  of  the  regis- 
tration is  secured  by  committing  it  wholly  to  the  educational  council.* 

ADDITIONAL   RSGOMHENDATIONS. 

The  most  important  question  before  the  Commission  was  that  of 
extending  the  provision  of  secondary  education.  This  is  indeed  the 
purpose  in  view  in  the  creation  of  new  organizing  authorities,  and  it  is 
evidently  the  sense  of  the  commission  that  the  actual  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  end  desired  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  these  authori- 
ties exercised  in  view  of  particular  circumstances.  However,  under 
the  general  head  of  "Arrangements  for  the  better  organization  of 
schools,"  the  commissioners  deal  more  directly  with  the  problem  of 
increasing  both  the  efficiency  and  the  quantity  of  secondary  instruction. 

For  a  complete  understanding  of  the  recommendations  under  this 
head  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  constitution  of  existing 
schools  more  fully  than  is  here  desirable.  I  shall,  therefore,  note  only 
certain  suggestions  or  opinions  of  very  general  interest. 

1  Vol.  1,  p.  320.        8  Ibid.,  p.  321.        3  Ibid.,  p.  323.         *  See  Historical  Sketch,  p.  598. 
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MEANS  OP  INCREASING    THE   EFFICIENCY   AND    EXTENDING  THE 
PROVINCE   OF  SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

Service  of  inspection  and  examination. — lu  discussing  the  functions 
of  the  new  local  authorities  the  commissioners  specify  in  particular 
the  maintenance  of  a  service  of  inspection. 

It  will  be  desirable  [they  say]  that  the  central  ofiico  Bhonld  issue  a  list  of  persons 
qualified  by  professional  experience  or  otherwise  specially  competent  to  act  aa 
iBspeetors,  and  that  local  authorities,  who  may  oftm  with  adrantage  combine  for 
thia  parxMMe,  should  either  select  from  this  list  those  whoso  sorvicea  they  need  or 
from  time  to  time  may  submit  to  the  central  office  for  its  approval  the  name  of  some 
other  person  whom  they  wish  to  be  permitted  to  employ.  As  in  our  riew  it  is  better 
that  the  power  of  inspection  should  rest  with  the  local  rather  than  with  an}'  central 
anthority,  we  conceive  that  it  is  by  tho  local  authority  the  inspector  should  be 
cboscu,  though  the  difficulty  such  an  authority  may  experience  in  finding  fit  men 
poiikts  to  the  fonnation  of  such  a  list  as  wo  have  suggested. 

They  are  particular  also  to  make  it  clear  that  the  inspection  contem- 
plated is  something  difierent — 

from  tho  inspection  maintained  in  the  elementary  schools.  All  that  they  deem  nec- 
essary for  the  local  authority  to  secure  is  a  report  from  a  competent  hand  upon  the 
feneral  condition  and  equipment  of  each  school,  including  particularly  the  uumber 
and  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff. ^     •    •     • 

Returning  again  to  this  subject  when  discussing  the  actual  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  the  commission  observes  further: 

In  selecting  persons  for  these  posts  great  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  previous 
experience  in  teaching;  and  duly  qualified  women  should  be  chosen  whcro  there  is 
likely  to  bo  sufficient  work  for  them.  The  appointment  of  such  inspectors  should,  we 
think,  be  made  independent  of  any  limit  of  age.  This  rule,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
]Mrescnt  practice  of  the  education  department,  would  often  enable  the  local  author- 
ity to  secure  a  man  of  greater  educational  experience  than  can  be  done  under  the 
present  system.  The  local  authority  should  have  power  to  appoint  a  separate 
inspector  to  conduct  the  sanitary  inspection  if  they  prefer  so  to  do.^    •     «     * 

Where  there  is  a  scheme  [for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  an  endowment]  the 
inspector  should  see  that  its  various  requirements  as  to  tho  constitution  and  meet- 
ings of  tho  governing  body,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  scholarships,  examinations, 
etc.,  have  been  duly  complied  with.  He  should  also  in  all  cases  require  the  pro- 
duction of  the  school  time-table,  and  see  that  it  sufficiently  provides  for  instruction 
in  tho  subjects  of  the  curriculum  as  presented  by  the  scheme.  He  should  satisfy 
himself  that  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school  is  sufficient  both  iu  number  and  attain- 
ments for  tho  work  that  it  claims  to  do,  and  that  the  equipment  and  apparatus 
ore  suitable  and  sufficient.  It  would  further  be  desirable  that  he  should  also  be 
present  at  the  teaching  of,  at  any  rate,  the  principal  classes,  so  as  to  form  a  Just 
appreciation  of  the  practical  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  course  of  instruction  given.' 

With  respect  to  the  last  point,  the  commissioners  are  careful  to  add: 

In  view  of  the  disquiet  which  a  general  enforcement  of  sach  a  rule  might  at  first 
excite,  we  aro  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  should  bo  deemed  essential.^ 


»  KeiK>rt  of  commission,  vol.  1,  p.  279.  ^Ibid.,  p.  306. 

2  Vol.  1,  p.  305.  *  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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Examination  is  treated  as  a  separate  service. 

Each  school  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  Bcholars,  the  commissioners  urgo,  should 
be  annually  examined  by  some  independent  and  competent  person ,  but  this  may 
under  proper  regulations  (to  be  framed  by  the  central  office)  bo  allowed  to  be  done 
at  the  instance  of  the  schools  themselves. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  respect  to  the 
means  of  determining  the  efficiency  of  secondary  schools  the  commis- 
sion sought  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  countries.  From 
France  and  Germany,  in  particular,  memoranda  were  obtained  setting 
forth  very  fully  their  policies  in  this  respect.  The  measures  finally 
recommended  by  the  commissioners,  however,  show  little  tendency  to 
copy  from  these,  and  are  evidently  framed  with  a  careful  regard  to  the 
independence  and  individuality  which  is  the  pride  of  English  secondary 
schools. 

Classification  and  curricula  of  schools. — Coming  directly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  school  i)rovision,  the  commission  consider  first  the  classification 
of  secondary  schools.  According  to  English  ideals  this  is  inextricably 
involved  with  differences  of  curricula  arising  from  the  different  social 
conditions  of  students.  So  far  from  recommending  a  uniform  course 
upon  which  all  secondary  students  should  enter,  the  commission  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  students  of  the  "  humble 
stratum,  who  must  leave  school  at  about  14  years  to  earn  their  living 
in  6hoi)s  or  warehouses,  or  in  some  industrial  occupation;"  "  those  who 
will  remain  till  about  16  and  then  enter  upon  professional  courses  or 
the  higher  walks  of  communal  life,"  and  those  who  remain  till  about 
18  years  of  age  and  are  likely  then  to  enter  the  universities.  In  this 
classification  they  follow,  although  with  confessed  reluctance,  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  commission  of  1864.^  As  regards  the  actual  curricula 
for  these  three  types,  under  a  due  regard  for  the  traditional  independ- 
ence of  English  headmasters  they  refrain  from  any  explicit  instruc- 
tions. Their  general  conception  of  the  scope  of  secondary  studies  is 
expressed  as  follows : 

It  is  agreed — 

That  besides  that  literary  and  humanistic  course  of  instruction,  based  upon  the 
languages  of  classical  antiquity  inrhich  tradition  has  established  among  us,  and 
Trhoso  incomparable  value  no  thoughtful  man  denies,  amplo  x>rovision  must  be  made 
in  schools  fur  scientific  teaching,  beginning  if  possible  Trith  natural  history  and 
the  other  sciences  of  observation  and  working  up  into  chemistry  and  physics.  It  is 
further  agreed  that  mathematics,  while  more  closely  allied  to  scientific  subjects, 
ought  to  enter  also  into  a  literary  course;  that  the  chief  tongues  of  modem  Europe 
ought  to  be  studied,  not  only  as  instruments  of  linguistic  training  but  as  the  keys 
to  noble  literatures ;  and  that  full  opportunities  to  boys  and  girls  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  particular  occupations  which  they  intend  to  follow  in  afterlife, 
whether  industrial  or  commercial,  ought  to  bo  supplied  by  the  teaching  of  the  prac- 
tical arts,  such  as  the  elements  of  applied  mechanics  and  the  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture,  as  well  as  of  modern  languages  and  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
most  useful  to  the  merchant  or  trader.    These  three  elements,  however,  which  we 
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may  call  tlie  literary,  tlio  Rcicutific,  nu<l  tho  technical,  may  bo  combined  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  and  proportions.  Experience  alone  can  show  which  forms  and 
which  proportions  are  most  likely  to  bo  abflolutely  best — wo  will  not  say  as  a  scheme 
of  intellectual  training,  but  even  as  fitted  to  tho  needs  of  particular  classes  of  per- 
sons inhabiting  particular  areas  and  engaged  yi  particular  kinds  of  industry.  •  •  • 
Each  of  the  three  elements  above  named  has  vigorous  forces  behind  it.  Not*iuerely 
tradition,  but  tho  influences  of  imagination  and  philosophy  commend  the  first.  The 
second  is  strong  in  the  prido  of  its  recent  triumphs  and  still  swift  advance.  The 
sense  of  its  practical  utility  in  days  when  industrial  and  commercial  competition 
grows  constantly  more  severe  is  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  to  secure  its 
rightful  place  for  the  third.  All  have  in  one  view  a  claim  to  bo  considered  in  tho 
course  of  studies  of  every  secondary  school,  and  the  last  of  tho  threo  will  thrive  all 
the  better  if  tho  two  former  receive  their  fitting  meed  of  recognition.  Technical 
instruction  must  bo  considered  not  as  the  rival  of  a  liberal  education,  bnt  as  a  spe- 
cialization of  it,  which,  whether  it  comes  earlier  or  later  in  the  scholar's  life,  ought 
to  bo  as  far  as  possible  made  a  means  of  mental  stimulus  and  cultivation,  and  will  be 
most  successfully  used  by  thoiue  whoso  intellectual  capacity  has  been  already  disci- 
plined by  the  best  methods  of  literary  or  scientific  training.' 

Coeducation. — The  question  of  coeducation  ^ya8  very  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  the  commission,  with  tho  result  that  they  advocate  its  further 
extensiou.    Many  difTiculties  of  organization,  they  say, 

may  be  obviated,  especially  whcro  tho  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  or  a  department 
of  a  school  is  comparatively  small,  and  somo  educational  advantages  secured  by 
establishing  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together.  This  system 
has  been  tried  with  so  much  snccens  in  other  countries,  and  to  sonic  extent  in  Great 
Britain  itself,  that  wo  feel  suro  its  uso  may  be  extended  without  fear  of  any  unde- 
sirable consequences  and  probably  with  some  special  advantage!)  for  tho  formation 
of  character  and  general  stimulus  to  intellectual  activity.  Such  a  school  may  be 
organized  either  as  a  mixed  school,  tho  boys  and  girls  being  taught  in  the  same  classes 
tbronghout,  or  as  a  so-called  "dual''  school,  having  two  distinct  departments,  bnt 
with  a  common  staff  and  arrangements  under  which  somo  subjects  aro  taught  to 
both  sexes  together.^ 

And  again : 

Some  difficulty  will  no  doubt  ariso  in  making  adequate  provision  for  tho  secondary 
instruction  of  girls  in  rural  districts,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  places  tho 
number  of  pupils  to  bo  looked  for  will  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  tho  creation  of  a 
separate  girls*  department  either  in  an  existing  endowed  school  or  in  a  secondary 
department  to  be  attached  to  an  elementary  school.  In  these  cases  we  think  that 
tho  same  school  or  department  ought  to  receive  both  boys  and  girls,  and  tho  evidence 
wo  have  received  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  may  safely  and  properly  bo  done.  We 
conceived  that  the  duty  and  tho  interest  of  the  community  require  equal  provision 
to  bo  made  for  both  sexes,  and  although  care  may  be  needed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
requisite  arrangements,  especially  at  starting,  wo  aro  persuaded  that  tho  objections 
to  a  system  of  coeducation  are  slighter  than  those  which  would  apply  cither  to  feeble 
separate  departments  or  to  a  neglect  of  tho  needs  of  girls  in  cases  where  their  number 
might  be  comparatively  small.' 

Religious  instruction. — The  absence  of  any  recommendation  touching 
religious  instruction  is  i)articularly  noticeable  at  this  time,  when  excite- 
ment over  the  subject  as  related  to  elementary  schools  is  intense.  It  is 
significant  that  according  to  the  commissioners  the  religious  difficulty 


» Pages  284, 285.  ^  Vol.  1,  p.  285.  '^Pago  297. 
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is  '^extremely  rare"  in  English  secondary  education,  and  in  avoiding 
the  subject  they  are  following  the  ti'end  of  educational  legislation  in 
England,  which  so  far  has  been  to  "remove  all  just  causes  of  offense  or 
friction,  and  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  that  diiferences  of  religious 
belief  shall  not  unduly  restrict  tlie  diffusion  of  educational  benefits."^ 
Among  the  recommendations  for  improving  the  quality  of  secondary 
instruction  not  the  least  significant  are  the  following  relative  to  teach- 
ers' salaries : 

lu  all  public  secondary  scliools  wo  recommenil  tho  adoption  of  the  proyision  usaal 
in  schemes  under  tho  endowed  schools  acts,  that  tho  salary  of  tho  head  teacher  shall 
bo  determined  by  scheme,  and  shall  consist  partly  of  a  fixed  yearly  som  and  partly 
of  a  capitation  payment  for  each  scholar  in  the  school,  variable  by  the  govemora 
within  certain  limits. 

Tho  method  of  fixing  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  should  vary  slightly  accord- 
ing to  tho  plan  adopted  for  their  appointment  and  dismissal,  but  the  ultimate 
responsibility  in  the  matter  should  rest  with  the  governing  body.  Thus,  where  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  ore  in  the  hands  of  the  governors,  tho  salaries  should  be 
determined  by  them,  though  hero  also  they  should  be  required  to  consult  the  head 
teacher.  Whero  tho  head  teacher  has  the  right,  however  limited,  to  appoint  and 
dismiss,  the  governors  should  fix  tho  aggregate  yearly  amount  or  proportion  of  tho 
income  of  the  school  to  bo  applied  in  i>aymeut  of  the  assistants'  salaries,  while  the 
head  teacher  might,  but  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors,  determine 
tho  amount  to  bo  paid  to  each  teacher. 

With  respect  to  women  teachers  tho  commissioners  advocate  a  much 
more  liberal  policy  than  has  hitherto  prevailed.  On  this  point  they 
submit  that — 

Even  when  mistresses  are  as  well  qualified,  academically  and  professionally,  as 
masters,  it  nevertheless  constantly  happens  that  their  standard  of  remuneration  is 
fixed  too  low.  This  has  a  depressing  effect  on  tho  educational  profession  as  well  as 
on  tho  schools  themselves,  and  although  the  matter  is  one  for  which  positive  recom- 
mendations can  hardly  bo  made,  we  may  express  the  hope  that  the  authorities  of 
schools  will  deal  moro  liberally  than  has  hitherto  been  often  the  ease  with  women 
teachers,  and  that,  in  fixing  tho  scale  of  fees  and  the  proportion  of  endowments  to 
be  attributed  to  their  salaries,  regard  will  be  had  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging, 
both  by  good  salaries  and  by  prospects  of  promotion,  the  entrance  of  the  most 
capable  women  into  tho  work  of  teaching.^ 

Provision  for  classes  not  at  present  reached  by  secondary  schools, — 
Whatever  advantage  may  result  from  the  improvement  of  existing 
schools,  it  is  evident  tbat  such  measures  alone  will  not  suflSce  to  extend 
tho  provision  of  secondary  instruction  to  the  classes  now  practically 
excluded  from  its  benefits. 

It  was  believed  in  many  quarters  that  the  time  had  come  for  advo- 
cating a  system  of  free  secondary  schools,  sui)ported  and  controlled  by 
the  public.  The  experience  of  many  school  boards  seems  to  prove  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  measure.  But  the  golden  opportunity,  if  such  it 
was,  has  been  thrown  away  by  the  commission;  so  far  from  recom- 
mending a  free  system  of  public  high  schools,  they  distinctly  advise 
against  providing  free  secondary  education  to  tho  whole  community. 


» Vol.  1,  p.  75.  8  Vol.  1,  pp.  317, 318. 
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In  place  of  a  x>olicy  so  democratic,  they  seek  to  devise  means  for  ena- 
bling selected  children  of  the  poorer  parents  to  climb  the  educational 
ladder. 

Scholarship  funds. — ^Thia  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  scholar- 
ship funds.    These,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission — 

should  be  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  kinds,  the  kind  to  bo  determined,  wher« 
the  scholarships  are  founded  by  the  local  authority,  at  the  discretion  of  that 
authority : 

(1)  Some  should  be  open  to  children  being  odncated  in  the  ordinary  ^'standards" 
of  pnblie  elementary  schools  within  the  local  area. 

(2)  Others  should  bo  awarded  to  children  who  are  receiving  their  education  at  a 
so-called  higher  grade  elementary  school,  or  a  secondary  school  (whether  public  or 
private)  of  a  loss  advanced  type  than  the  school  at  which  the  scholarships  are  to  be 
ienable. 

(3)  Others  again  might  be  open  to  all  children  attending  any  schools  within  the 
area  of  the  local  authority,  or  whose  parents  reside  or  are  employed .  within  the 
area. 

(4)  lu  Bomo  localities  it  may  also  be  advisable  to  have  scholarships  open  to  all 
children  freo  from  any  restrictions  as  to  school  or  residence,  but  subject  to  suitable 
conditions  as  to  ago  and  the  means  of  the  parents. 

It  is  esi)ecially  recommended  that — 

provision  shonld  everywhere  be  made  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  where  the  same 
scholarships  are  open  to  both  sexes  oare  should  be  taken  that  a  fair  proportion, 
with  regard  both  to  the  number  of  candidates  and  the  comparative  excellence  of 
their  work,  is  awarded  to  t^ach  sex. 

As  a  rule  the  scholarships  should  be  obtained  by  competitive  exam- 
ination. In  case  of  scholarships  attached  to  a  public  elementary  school 
the  commissioners  advise  that  they — 

be  awarded  either  by  competitive  examinations  held  at  the  school,  or,  where  this  is 
considered  undesirable  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the  children  or  for  other 
reasons,  upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  head  master  and  of  the  school  board 
or  school  managers,  to  tho  scholars  whose  record  of  work  is  best  for  a  series  of 
school  years  or  quarters,  or  by  a  combination  of  tho  two  methods. 

The  commissioners  add : 

With  respect  to  competitive  examinations  generally,  wo  consider  they  should  be 
restricted  as  far  as  x>o8sib]e  to  scholars  abovo  the  age  of  12,  and  that  the  examina- 
tion, if  at  all  applied  below  that  age,  should  be  of  a  very  simple  character.  Even 
where  the  scholarship  examination  is  held  for  children  of  a  more  advanced  age,  it 
should,  we  consider,  be  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  should  include  a 
considerable  amount  of  viva  voce  questioning,  and  should  be  directed  principally 
to  ascertaining  the  general  iutelligenco  of  the  candidates  rather  than  tho  extent  of 
their  acquired  knowledge.  The  importance,  however,  of  insisting  on  theso  condi- 
tions, especially  the  two  former,  will  tend  to  diminish  as  the  ages  of  the  candidates 
increase,  and  if  any  rules  can  be  framed  under  which  weight  could  bo  given  to  the 
health  and  physical  condition  of  tiie  candidates  sufficient  to  avert  the  danger  now 
sometimes  felt  of  unduly  pressing  children  forward  and  developing  their  brains  at 
the  oxpoDso  of  their  bodies,  tho  effect  of  such  rules  might  bo  very  salutary.  We  do 
not,  however,  think  that  this  excellent  object  could  bo  attained,  as  has  sometimes 
been  suggested,  by  allowing  marks  for  proficiency  in  games,  for  that  would  indnee 
another  and  not  less  m*  ichievous  kind  of  overpressure. 
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As  to  tbe  value  of  scholarsliips,  it  is  recommended  that  they — 

bo  of  several  differeut  kinds,  viz:  (a)  Those  which  cover  the  cost  only  of  instruction, 
with  or  without  traveling  expenses ;  (6)  those  which  cover  the  necessary  cost  of  board 
and  lodging,  as  well  as  of  instruction;  and  (c)  those  which  consist  of  an  annnal 
payment  of  a  fixed  amount,  either  exclusive  or  inclnsivo  of  free  boarding.  Special 
judgment  and  caution  will  of  course  be  required  in  awarding  those  of  the  two 
latter  classes. 

As  tUe  lack  of  secondary  schools  available  for  the  poorer  classes  is 
one  of  the  special  evils  which  the  commission  was  to  remedy,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  limit  the  scholarships  in  some  measure  at  least  to  those 
classes.  This  is  to  be  done  (1)  by  a  provision  augmenting  the  value  of 
a  scholarship  aecording  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  holder, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
school;  (2)  inquiry  by  the  local  authority  into  the  circumstances  of 
parents  whose  children  are  candidates  for  scholarships  founded  by 
local  authority  out  of  its  own  funds  and  intended  for  the  children  of 
poorer  parents. 

Different  tests  of  pecuuiary  circumstances  [say  the  commissioners]  should  be 
applied  for  different  classes  of  scholarships.  Thus,  e.  g.,  free  education  in  a  third 
grade  secondary  day  school  may  bo  somewhat  freely  given  to  children  of  the  wage- 
earning  class,  or  to  thoso  belonging  to  families  of  equally  restricted  means;  whereas 
a  higher  line,  such  perhaps  as  that  now  drawn  for  abatements  of  income  tax  at 
incomes  of  £500  a  year,  may  fairly  bo  drawn,  if  the  local  authority  approve,  in  the 
case  of  candidates  seeking  aid  from  public  sources  to  enable  them  to  attend  some 
place  of  higher  education. 

Fear  that  scholarships  intended  for  the  poor  should  be  monopolized  by 
the  well-to-do  is  not  groundless.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  many  such 
funds  in  the  past,  and  the  need  of  guarding  against  it  is  emphasized 
by  the  commissioners. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  [they  say]  that  there  are  many  scholarships  of 
considerable  value  belonging  to  existing  foundations,  especially  thoso  of  a  nonlocal 
character,  which  are  legally  open  to  children  of  all  classes.  Some  complaint  has 
been  made  that  the  holders  of  these  scholarships,  having  ceased  to  bo  deemed,  as 
they  once  were,  socially  inferior  to  their  schoolfellows,  are  now  to  a  largo  extent 
drawn  from  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents,  whoso  superior  means  have  enabled 
them,  by  a  special  course  of  training  at  an  oxpensivo  preparatory  school,  to  secure 
the  scholarship  over  the  heads  of  their  leas  fortunately  situated  competitors.  We 
consider  this  practice,  which  tends  to  become  more  and  more  common,  ought  to  be 
checked  in  the  interests  of  public  economy.  But  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  either 
fair  or  wise  to  exclude  altogether  the  children  of  well-to-do  or  even  of  wealthy  parents 
from  the  laudable  ambition  of  winning  the  distinction  conferred  by  a  scholarship, 
or  from  the  right  of  sharing,  together  with  other  classes  of  the  community,  in  the 
superior  educational  advantages  often  attaching  to  its  possession.  There  are  also, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  grave  objections  to  tho  present  systeoi  on  the 
ground  of  the  unhealthy  competition  it  induces  and  tho  disadvantages  it  imposes 
on  tho  smaller  and  poorer  schools.  We  therefore  recommend  that  these  scholarships 
should  continue  to  bo  legally  open  to  all  classes,  but  should  be  restricted  to  a  com- 
paratively low  value,  the  governing  body  of  the  school  being  intrusted  with  a  dis- 
cretion to  augment  their  value  in  the  case  of  any  individual  scholar  if  they  should 
consider  that  such  augmentation  is  required  by  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  his 
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or  her  parents.  We  moreover  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  difficaltios  in  the  way 
of  individual  schools  carrying  out  such  a  reform  by  themselves,  it  should  bo  required 
by  a  general  statutory  enactment.^ 

Financial  resources  of  secondary  schools, — The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  uniform  distribution  of  the  provision,  are  brought  to  view 
in  the  attitude  of  the  commission  with  respect  to  financial  resources; 
virtually  they  leave  this  part  of  the  problem  where  they  found  it, 
excepting  so  far  as  it  is  made  to  depend  ui)on  the  will  of  the  new  local 
authority. 

Tho  extent  [say  the  commissioners]  to  which  public  opinion  will  encourage  the 
local  authorities  wo  havo  rocomnicndcd  to  establish  new  schools  or  to  develop  those 
which  exist,  and  tho  amount  of  popular  support  they  will  receive  if  thej'  show 
themselves  forward  in  this  work,  can  not  be  conjectured  beforehand,  and  will 
doubtless  differ  materially  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  So  will  the  scalo  of 
expenditure  which  thoso  local  authorities  may  be  disposed  to  adopt.  So  will  the 
readiness  of  parents  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  instruction  provided,  and  thereby  to 
increase  that  x)art  of  the  school  revenue  which  fees  may  bo  expected  to  supply.  The 
possibility  of  turning  endowments  to  better  account,  the  x)rospect  of  making  the 
various  sums  which  are  derived  from  the  national  exchequer  go  further  than  they  do 
as  now  administered,  the  disposition  of  localities  to  rato  themselves,  are  all  of  them 
matters  more  or  less  conjectural  in  any  given  district  in  tho  country,  and  still  less 
capable  of  definite  prediction  as  regards  the  whole  country.  We  can  not,  therefore, 
nndcrtako  to  establish  an  exact  balance  between  probable  incomo  and  probable 
expenditure.  TIio  most  wo  can  attempt  is  to  present  a  view  of  tho  several  funds 
now  available,  aud'to  point  out  in  what  ways  they  may  best  be  used  so  as  to  enable 
administration  to  be  both  economical  and  efficient. 

The  several  sources  of  income  which  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
local  authority  have  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  survey;  to  reca- 
pitulate here,  they  are:  Endowments  subject  to  endowed  schools  acts 
(£735,000  gross),  additional  available  endowments  (£100,000),  grant 
under  the  customs  and  excise  act  of  1800  (£748,000  in  1893-94),  rates 
(£040,000  possible  outcome),  tuition  fees,  Parliamentary  grants.  The 
last  two  are  unknown  and  variable  quantities  in  ,the  problem.  With 
respect  to  fees,  the  commissioners  advise  "  that  as  a  rule,  assuming  the 
school  to  have  its  buildings  found,  and  the  expense  of  tlieir  mainte- 
nance not  to  be  included  in  'cost  price,'  the  cost  price  ought  to  be 
taken  as  the  standard."'* 

Number  of  secondary  pupils. — Tlie  want  of  statistics  as  to  the  actual 
number  of  secondary  students  in  England  is  not  supplied  by  this 
report.  The  number  of  secondary  students,  boys  and  girls,  in  the 
endowed  and  proprietary  schools  of  seven  selected  counties  is  given 
as  32,092,  or  3.6  per  1,000  inhabitants.^  If  this  ratio  prevailed  over 
England  and  Wales,  it  would  give  a  total  of  108,200  secondary  students 
in  the  classes  of  schools  named.    The  ratio  is  greatly  exceeded  in 


*  For  recommendations  as  to  scholarships  in  full,  see  Vol.  I,  pp.  300-305. 

*  Vol.  I,  p.  312.     For  estimates,  see  Digests  of  Evidence,  p.  605,  present  report. 
»Vol.  I,  tahle,  p.424. 
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London,  where  the  number  of  secondary  students  in  public  endowed 
and  public  proprietary  schools  is  26,179,  or  6  to  1,000  inhabitants.^ 

Private  schools,  it  will  be  observed,  are  omitted  in  this  view.  A 
recent  estimate  by  the  president  of  the  Association  of  Private  School- 
masters gives  600,000  as  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in 
private  schools. 

The  full  bearing  of  the  recommendations,  here  briefly  summarized, 
which  will  certainly  go  far  toward  determining  the  future  conduct  of 
secondary  education  in  England,  can  not  be  well  understood  apart  from 
their  historical  antecedents.  These  are  briefly  outlined  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  historical  survey  with  which  the  commissioners  pre- 
face their  reports : 

EXTBACTS  FROM  THE  HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 
[Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  vol.  1,  pp.  7-80.] 

Preceding  commisaione, — It  was  not  until  1861  that  what  is  now  called  secondary 
or  intermediate  education  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  tho  Government.  '^  In 
that  year  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  tho  condition  of  9  among 
the  chief  endowed  schools  of  the  country,  viz.,  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster, 
Charterhouse,  8t.  PauPs,  Merchant  Taylors,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury.'' 

The  report  presented  by  this  commission  (1864)  led  to  legislation  ''which  intro- 
duced certain  reforms  in  the  administration  of  seven  of  the  above  schools  which 
were  nonlocal  in  their  character,  boarding  for  the  most  part  as  well  as  educating 
their  pupils.  Tho  two  excepted  were  day  schools,  drawing  their  scholars  from  Lon- 
don and  its  environs,  viz.,  St.  Paul's  and  Merchant  Taylors.  This  first  commission  on 
secondary  education  was  followed  by  a  second,  with  a  much  wider  and  more  national 
reference.  This  was  the  royal  commission  appointed  28th  December,  1864,  to  inquire 
into  all  tho  schools  which  had  not  been  included  either  in  tho  commission  of  1861  or 
in  tho  popular  education  commission  of  1858."     »     *     ♦» 

Its  report,  presented  in  1867,  and  extending,  with  tho  appendices,  to  20  volumes, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  tho  whole  subject,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fitting 
point  of  departure  from  which  to  trace  in  outline  tho  recent  history  of  Englisk 
secondary  oducation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   OP  THE   SCHOOLS  INQUIRY  COMMISSION. 

The  chief  recommendations  of  the  schools  inquiry  commissioners  fell  under  three 
heads.  The  first  of  these  heads  compared  tho  reforms  which  the  commissioners 
deemed  needful  for  the  better  management  of  the  revenues  of  endowed  schools  and 
for  securing  the  efiioienoy  of  their  teaching.  Tho  second  head  related  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  administrative  authorities,  which  were  intended  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
siiggcstod  and  to  bring  both  public  opinion  and  professional  experience  to  bear  upon 
the  development  and  working  of  a  comprehensivo  educational  system.  Three  such 
authorities  wore  recommended — (1)  a  central  authority,  (2)  a  local  or  provincial 
authority,  with  a  certain  jurisdiction  both  in  proposing  schemes  for  the  reform  of 
endowed  schools  (tho  area  being  defined  as  a  county  or  groitp  of  counties),  and  (3)  a 
central  council  of  oducation,  charged  with  the  duties  of  drawing  up  rules  for  the 
examination  of  schools  and  of  appointing  persons  to  conduct  tho  examinations. 

Legislation  growing  out  of  the  above  recommendations. — Fourteen  months  after  the 
presentation  of  this  epoch-making  report,  Your  Majesty's  then  Government  laid  before 
Parliament  a  bill  founded  upon  it,  which,  with  some  important  changes,  became  law 
in  tho  course  of  the  session  as  "The  endowed  schools  act,  1869."     By  this  act  a  body 

» Vol.  IX,  tabic,  p.  437. 
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called  the  ''Endowed  schoola  commission''  was  established,  with  powers  of  making 
schemes  for  the  better  government  and  management  oi  endowed  schools  (except  the 
above-mentioned  seven ,  which  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  earlier  act  of  1868,  and 
except  a  few  other  small  classes  of  exempted  schools).  This  commission  was,  by 
the  endowed  schools  act  of  1874,  merged  in  the  board  of  charity  commissioners  for 
England  and  Wales,  while  another  act,  passed  in  the  preceding  year  (1873)  modified 
in  several  points  the  provisions  of  the  predecessor  of  1869.  Under  these  three 
statutes  schemes  have  been  framed  and  approved  by  Yonr  Majesty  for  no  less  than 
902  endowments  in  England  (excluding  Wales  and  Monmouthshire),  leaving  only  546 
endowments,  out  of  a  total  of  1,448  endowments  in  England,  known  to  be  subject 
to  the  endowed  schools  acts,  which  have  not  felt  the  reforming  hand  of  the  com- 
missioners. By  these  schemes,  which  have  been  in  a  few  cases  replaced  by  amending 
schemes,  great  improvements  have  without  doubt  been  effected  both  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  governing  bodies  and  in  the  educational  work  and  character  of  the 
grammar  schools.  Bat  a  good  many  endowments,  as  having  been  founded  less  than 
fifty  years  before  the  passing  of  tho  act  of  1869,  have  remained  exempt  from  its 
useful  provisions,  while,  as  wo  shall  have  to  point  out  presently,  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners  have  not  always  been  found  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  case.''  ^ 

AGENCIES  von    FOSTBIIINO  8KCONDA.RY   EDUCATIOX. 

Public  agencies, — The  existing  agencies  for  secondary  education,  as  enumerated  by 
the  commissioners,  are  as  follows :  First.  The  school  board,  which  have  been  active 
in  creating  "  higher-grade  elementary  schools."  These  are  really  secondary  in  their 
character,  *'  so  far  at  least  as  regards  their  higher  classes,  in  which  instruction  beyond 
the  standards  is  given.  They  have,  in  fact,  stepped  into  the  educational  void  which 
the  schools  inqniry  commissioners,  noting  it  with  regret,  had  proposed  to  fill  by 
what  they  termed  'secondary  schools  of  tho  third  grade.'"     •     •     • 

''Nor  has  the  tendency  thus  to  extend  upward  the  range  of  primary  instruction 
been  confined  to  school  boards.  In  some  voluntary  schools  also  ex-standard  classes 
have  been  established,  and  npper  departments  of  the  higher-grade  elementary  type 
developed.  The  act  of  1891,  which  replaced  scholars'  fees  by  a  fee  grant  from  the 
national  exchequer,  may  possibly  have  increased  the  disposition  to  allow  children  to 
remain  at  school  longer  than  formerly.  But  it  has  had  another  remarkable  ofToct. 
It  has  rendered  needless  the  old  endowments,  which,  as  attached  to  many  elementary 
schools,  were  used  to  relieve  tho  pupils  from  tho  payment  of  fees ;  and  in  making 
that  which  was  a  gift  to  places  that  did  not  possess  such  endowments — no  gift  at  all 
to  those  places  which  did — it  has  raised  the  question  of  finding  some  purpose  to 
which  those  endowments,  no  longer  needed  to  replace  fees,  can  in  future  be  usefally 
applied." 

Tho  second  agency  has  been  that  of  the  science  and  art  department,  whose  grants 
began  as  far  back  as  1837.  Although  not  originally  made  to  schools  or  oven  for 
education,  through  the  tendency  of  legislative  and  general  changes  in  education 
they  have  become  grants  to  scholars  in  schools,  and  thus  virtually  grants  in  aid  of 
secondary  instruction. 

The  third  agency  is  that  of  ''new  institutions  for  higher  education,  particularly 
the  new  university  colleges,  whose  growth  has  been  so  notable  and  interesting  a  fea- 
ture of  tho  last  two  decades.  In  1868  only  three  of  tho  eleven  English  colleges 
which  in  1891  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  share  in  the  parliamentary  grant  of  £15,000 
had  risen  to  the  rank  which  all  have  now  attained.     •     *    • 

"  Similar  in  character  to  these  university  colleges,  which  are  open  to  both  men  and 
women,  wo  have  seen  within  the  same  period  five  new  colleges  established  especially 
for  women,  viz:  Girton  (first  at  Hitchin  and  now  near  Cambridge),  in  1869;  Nown- 
ham  (at  Cambridge),  in  1871;  Somerville  (at  Oxford),  in  1879;  Lady  Margaret  Hall 
(at  Oxford),  in  1879,  and  Holloway  (near  Egham  in  Surrey),  in  1866;  while  another 
women's  college  (Bedford  College,  London)  has  attained  a  rank  equal  to  that  of 
these  five." 


^  Historical  Sketch,  pp.  8,  9. 
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The  fourth  of  tho  new  ageucies  is  that  of  the  county  and  county  horough  counoils, 
which  hy  tho  technical  instruction  law  (1889)  were  empowered  <'to  levy  a  rate  not 
exceeding  1  d.  in  the  pound  for  the  support  or  aid  of  technical  or  manual  iustruo- 
tion/'  Suhsequefitly  (1890)  the  surplus  from  the  heer  and  spirit  duties  was  turned 
over  to  the  councils,  with  the  privilege  of  applying  the  same  to  technical  instruction.' 

IXTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION   (WALKS)   ACT. 

In  discussing  these  several  agencies  the  commissioners  call  attention  to  recent 
legislation  affecting  secondary  education  in  Weles.  By  the  law  passed  in  1889  "the 
power  of  initiating  schemes  for  educational  endowments  exercised  by  the  charity 
commissioners  under  the  endowed  school  acts  was  transferred  for  a  limited  period 
to  an  education  committee  of  5  persons,  3  appointed  by  the  local  council  and  2  by 
tne  lord  president,  constituted  for  each  county  and  county  borough  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire."    •     »     ♦ 

'^Vlthough  this  act  has  been  only  five  years  in  operation,  enough  has  already  been 
achieved  by  it  to  show  the  importance  of  concentrating  and  correlating  the  various 
local  forces  and  influences  that  can  be  used  to  promote  education,  and  in  particular 
to  demonstrate  the  gain  to  be  expected  from  tho  establishment  of  representative 
authorities  charged  with  functions  in  that  behalf.'' ^ 

Voluntary  agencies. — In  addition  to  the  agencies  above  considered  and  which  have 
more  or  less  of  the  official  character,  the  commissi onera  note  "  the  voluntary  action, 
both  individual  and  associated,  of  x>rivate  persons,  which  has  materially  altered  the 
aspect  of  the  jiroblem  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  schools  inquiry  commission."  **  The 
first  point,''  they  say,  ''  which  hero  calls  for  notico  is  the  change  which  h:i8  taken 
place  in  tho  status  of  tho  teaching  profession.  In  1868  it  was  almost  entirely  unor- 
ganized, its  members  isolated,  and  but  little  drawn  together  by  tho  ties  of  common 
interest  or  common  aim.  There  was  comparatively  little  of  that  so-called  ''solidar- 
ity,'' or  sense  of  responsibility,  at  once  personal  and  collective,  which  is  necessary  to 
tho  discipline  and  high  tone  of  a  great  profession.  The  state  of  things  to-day  shows 
a  sensible  improvement.  Teaching  is  now  an  organized  profession,  and  the  tendency 
to  consolidation  is  shown  in  the  growth  of  several  important  bodies.  The  most 
dignified,  although  the  smallest,  of  these  is  the  Head  Masters'  Conference,  established 
in  1870,  which  consists  of  tho  hoads  of  the  chief  endowed  i)ublic  schools  of  the 
country,  89  in  number."  The  most  numerous  is  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 
(founded  in  1870),  counting  at  present  about  28,000  members,  nearly  all  engaged  in 
elementary  schools  and  not  wholly  unconcerned  with  secondary  education."  *  »  • 
"Tho  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  dates  from  1874,  tho  UniverHity  Association  of 
Women  Teachers  and  Private  Schools'  Association  from  1883,  the  Association  of 
Adoioiant  Mistresses  from  1884,  tho  Teachers'  Guild  from  1885,  tho  Incorporated  Asso- 
ciation of  Head  Masters  from  1890,  and  the  Association  of  Assistant  Masters,  the 
Association  of  Head  Masters  of  Preparatory  Schools,  and  tho  Association  of  Head 
Masters  of  Higher  Grade  Elementary  and  Organized  Science  Schools  from  1892." 

Tho  College  of  Preceptors,  which  is  more  than  an  association  of  teachers,  already 
existed  in  1868.     *     •     " 

Of  private  educational  associations  that  are  tho  direct  outcome  of  the  report  of 
1867  tho  most  important  are  "The  Girl's  Public  Day  Schools  Company,  founded  in 
1872,  which  has  already  36  schools,  with  7,111  pupils;  the  Church  Schools  Company, 
founded  in  1883,  which  has  27  schools  and  2,166  pupils.  Similar  private  action  on  a 
smaller  scalo  has  created  not  a  few  excellent  proprietary  schools  in  the  large  towns, 
especially  in  those  where  endowed  schools  cither  have  been  wanting  or  have  fallen 
into  torpor;  whilo  at  the  same  time  the  level  of  private  schools  generally  has  risen, 
unequally,  no  doubt,  and  in  some  towns  as  well  as  in  many  rural  districts  scarcely 
at  all,  yet  if  we  regard  the  country  as  a  wholo,  to  a  substantial  degree."    Of  the 

'  Historical  Sketch,  p.  13.  «  Historical  Sketch,  pp.  9-13, 
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progress  in  the  education  of  girls,  which  tho  commiBslou  of  1864  found  in  bo  deplor- 
able a  state,  the  present  commissioners  say : 

"The  improvement  which  wo  have  noticed  is  perhaps  most  marked  in  girls' 
schools,  proprietary  and  private,  as  well  as  endowed.  School  keeping  is  less  fre- 
qnontly  than  it  used  to  be  the  mero  resort  of  ladies  possessing  no  other  moans  of 
support.  The  development  of  women's  colleges,  tho  opening,  as  yet  only  partial,  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  women,  the  admission  of  women  to  classes  of  the  now 
university  colleges,  has  provided  a  far  larger  supply  of  competent  women  teachers.  ' 
No  change  of  recent  years  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  this,  nor  any  more  bone- 
ficial.  And  in  considering  tho  causes  which  have  produced  this  effect  tho  opening 
of  university  degrees  to  women,  in  which  the  University  of  London  was  the  pioneer, 
must  not  be  ignored," 

In  this  survey  of  movements  which  have  taken  place  since  the  report  of  1867  was 
issued,  and  which  in  some  measure  at  least  were  promoted,  by  that  report,  tho  com- 
missioners dwell  also  upon  the  increase  of  popular  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. The  schools  inquiry  commission  held  that  without  this  interest  ''legislation 
could  accomplish  litcle;  with  it  there  might  bo  many  failures  and  mistakes,  but  the 
end  would  certainly  bo  correction  and  improvement."  Events  have  gone  fiir  to 
justify  their  forecast.  The  intervening  period  has  been  one  of  constant  movement 
and  experiment  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Between  theso  it  has 
been  found  easier  to  draw  a  theoretical  than  to  maintain  a  practical  division,  but 
wherever  tho  dividing  line  may  be  drawn,  instruction  has  been  so  enlarged  on  both 
sides  of  it  that  whole  regions  of  knowledge  at  one  time  scarcely  thought  of  as  fall- 
ing within  an  educational  curriculum  have  been  added  to  its  province.  The 
classical  languages  aro  taught  more  extensively  than  ever,  but  less  as  if  they  wero 
dead,  and  more  as  if  they  still  lived,  rich  in  all  those  humanities  by  virtue  of  which 
they  have  been  the  supreme  instruments  of  the  higher  culture.  And  they  do  not 
now  stand  alone;  a  place  and  a  function  have  been  found  for  modern  languages  and 
literatures,  and  it  is  ceasing  to  be  a  reproach  that  our  schools  have  cultivated  dead 
to  the  exclusion  of  living  tongues.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  and  growing  use 
in  education  of  certain  physical  sciences,  while  technical  and  manual  instruction 
has  risL>n  and  assumed,  especially  in  certain  looalities,  what  may  in  some  respects 
appear  to  be  rather  largo  x)roportions.  And  though  some  of  these  extensions  repre- 
sout  now  departments  of  knowledge,  yet  they  involve  instruction  in  old  subjects, 
like  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  so  build  on  them  that  the  progress  of  the 
scholar  depends  on  the  knowledge  he  already  possesses  of  them.  ''The  idea  of 
technical  instruction  as  a  means  for  the  formation  of  citizens  capable  of  producing 
or  distributing  woaltli  has  taken  hold,  though  in  varying  degrees  of  intelligence 
and  intensity,  of  both  our  old  borough  councils  and  onr  new  county  councils,  and 
hence  has  come  a  concern  for  that  kind  of  education  that  wo  might  otherwise  have 
looked  for  in  vain."* 

THE   STATE  AS  JL  FACTOR   IN   SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

"Another  point  which  emerges  from  the  comparison  of  the  state  of  things 
described  by  the  schools  inquiry  commissioners  with  that  which  wo  see  to-day  is 
tho  swift  growth  in  the  educational  functions  of  tho  State.  •  *  »  This  growth 
has  not  been  either  continuous  or  coherent,  i.  e.,  it  does  not  represent  a  series  of 
logical  or  even  connected  sequences.  Each  one  of  the  agencies  whose  origin  has 
been  described  was  called  into  being  not  merely  independently  of  the  others,  but 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  existenoe.  Each  has  remained  in  its  working  iso- 
lated and  unconnected  with  tho  rest.     •     *     »• 

''This  isolation  and  this  independence,  if  they  may  seem  to  witness  to  the  rich 
variety  of  our  educational  life  and  to  the  active  spirit  which  pervades  it,  will,  nev- 
ertheless, prepare  the  observer  to  expect  the  usual  results  of  dispersed  and  uncon- 
nected forces,  needless  competition  between  the  different  agencies,  and  a  frequent 
overlapping  of  effort,  with  mi;ch  consequent  waste  of  money,  of  time,  and  of 
labor.''-' 


1  Historical  Sketch,  vol.  1,  pp.  14-16.  «  Historical  Sketch,  pp.  17, 18. 
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S02I8  CONSIDSRATIONS  RELATIXQ    BSPBCIALLT   TO  THE    SECONDARY  BDUCATIOK  OV 

Gini-s. 

''Since  the  schools  inqairy  oommiaMon  made  iheic  report  ia  1868  tiliere  has  probm^ 
hly  been  more  change  in  the  condition  of  the  secondary  education  of  girls  tJian  in 
pny  other  department  of  edncation.  Tho  rofport  of  that  oommission,  the  action,  of 
tho  luiiversitiee  in  regard  to  the  higher  edi&eation  of  women,  and  other  canses  have 
produced  an  effect  which  is  gradaaliy  pervading  all  classes  of  the  coram  unity,  and 
through  this  or  other  oaoscs^  the  idea  that  s  girl,  like  a  hoy,  may  be  fitted  by  educa- 
tion to  earn  a  livelihood  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  more  usefhl  member  of  society,  has 
becomo  more  widely  dii!iised.  The  supply  of  good  schools  fbr  girls  is  now  for  larger 
than  it  was  twenty-fivo  years  ago. 

"Private  schools  have  very  much  improved,  schools  for  girls  under  public  man- 
agement have  sprung  into  existence,  and  many  parents  of  the  richer  classes  who 
would  formerly  have  employed  private  governesses  now  send  their  daughters  to  day 
schools  or  boarding  schools. 

''The  increase  in  the  supply  of  good  public  secondary  schools  for  girls  has  probably 
been  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  the  great  change  in  public  opinion  as  regards 
their  education.  This  increase  is  due  partly  to  the  action  of  the  endowed  schools 
commission  and  charity  commission  in  restoring  to  the  use  of  girls  educational  endow- 
ment) originally  intended  for  them  and  in  directing  the  application  to  the  education 
of  girls  of  a  share  of  those  not  specially  appropriated  to  boys.  It  ia  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  more  has  not  been  done  in  this  direction.  This»  however,,  is  a  defect 
for  which  the  backward  state  of  publio  opinion  and  not  the  charity  commission  is 
to  blame.  The  commissioners  of  1864  mention  only  13  endowed  schools  for  girls  in 
England  (exclusive  of  Monmouthshire).  There  are  now  some  80  girls'  schools  giving 
secondary  edncation  in  accordiknce  with  schemes  established  under  the  endowed 
schools  acts,  and  there  are  other  endowments  under  those  acts  which  are,  or  under 
eertain  cironmstances  may  become,  available  for  the  secondary  education  of  girls. 

"  Indeed,  so  far  as  modern  beneficiaries  are  concerned  the  prospects  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  girls  and  women  are  exceptionally  good.  In  their  latest  report  tho  charity 
commissioners,  after  giving  a  liHt  of  gifts  of  £1,000  and  upwards  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  make  the  following  remarkable  comiiHsnt :  'As  to  one  particular  branch  of 
educational  endowments,  namely,  that  for  tho  advancement  of  the  secondary  and 
superior  education  for  girls  and  women,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  future  genera- 
tions will  look  back  to  the  period  immediately  following  upon  the  schools  inquiry 
commission  and  the  consequent  passing  of  the  endowed  schools  acts  as  marking  an 
epoch  in  tho  creation  and  application  of  endowments  for  that  branch  of  education 
similar  to  that  which  is  marked  for  tho  education  of  boys  and  men  by  the  Rcformar> 
tion.' 

"Another  frnitful  source  of  increaso  in  piiblic  secondary  education  for  girls  has 
been  tho  establishment  of  proprietary  schools  on  commercial  prinoiples — sometimes 
by  purely  local  companies,  sometimes  by  companies  extending  their  operations  over 
tho  whole  country  6r  largo  districts.  The  most  important  of  the  latter  class  are  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  and  the  Church  Schools  Company,  which  between 
them  own  60  schools.  Proprietary  Rchools  have  generally  been  established  and  man* 
aged  by  persons  genuinely  interested  in  education,  and  their  success,  at  least  in 
districts  where  tho  population  suffices  to  maintain  a  large  school,  has  been  very 
remarkable:  Thoy  have,  moreover,  led  to  the  establishment  in  some  places  of  good 
proprietary  and  private  schools  conducted  on  tho  same  lines. 

"Tho  fees  in  tho  schools  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  range  generally  firom  9 
to  15  gnineas  per  annum,  and  the  education  is  continued,  when  desired,  up  to  the 
ago  of  19.  Proprietary  schools  giving  a  less  expensive  education  at  a  lower  fee 
have  been  less  successful,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  improving 
both  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  schools  for  girls  leaving  school  at  about  16 
and  unable  to  pay  a  high  fee.    But  while  this  is  a  aerioos  want^  there  is  also  a  cor- 
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tain  deficiency  in  the  sapply  of  the  more  expensive  kind  of  high  school,  that^ 
Munely,  which  cm&  giye  the  very  best  teaching,  and  enough  of  it^  in  all  snbjeeta* 
A  better  staff  is  required  for  this  purpose  than  can  bo  paid  out  of  nu  average  cxpend- 
itiire  of  about  £13  i>er  pupil.  There  are  very  few  girls^  schools  in  which  the  cost 
IB  8oh«gh  as  £18  or  £20  per  head ;  Hut  their  x>opularity  shows  that  there  Is  a  demand 
far  them,  even  at  self-support in«7  fees. 

"So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  places  where  the  supply  of  public  secondary  educa- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  grado  taken  together  is  equal  in  quantity  and  quality 
for  boys  and  girls  (e.  g.,  Birmingham,  Exeter,  Thctford),  the  demand  for  the  two 
Mxcs  is  about  equal.  As  regards  education  ending  at  about  14  or  15,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  judge.  There  is  little  public  provision  of  education  of  this  kind  outside 
of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  with  ex-standard  classes.  In  most  places  where 
such  ex-standard  classes  exist  they  aro  less  attended  by  girls  thau  by  boys ;  but 
whether  this  is  because  the  girla  are  wautecl  at  homo,  or  bocauso  education  is  thought 
to  be  less  remunerative  for  girls  thau  for  boys,  or  because  the  girls  are  educated  else- 
irhtfe,  or  for  all  these  reasous,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

"The  secondary  education  required  for  girls  of  the  industrial  classes  will  necessarily 
differ  in  some  respects  from  that  required  of  boys  of  the  same  classes.  But  it  is 
nndesirable  that  this  difference  should  so  be  emphasized  as  to  obscure  the  niui  com- 
mon to  secondary  education  for  boys  and  girls  alike.  There  are,  broadly  speaking, 
two  divergent  views  of  this  question.  lu  one  view  practical  utility  is  paramount. 
The  girl  is  to  be  trained  for  domestic  duties,  as  the  boy  is  trained  for  some  definite 
calling.  In  the  other  view,  the  first  aim  is  a  true  education  of  the  miud  for  girl  and 
hoy  alike;  and  the  special  requiremonts  of  the  industrial  classes  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  subordinated  to  that  aim.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the  recognition 
of  this  principle  that  the  girl,  like  the  boy,  should  receive  some  special  ir'^V*uction 
ID  the  subjects  demanded  by  her  special  circumstances. 

"Of  tho  granta  made  to  secondary  schools  by  local  authorities  under  the  technical 
instruction  acts,  by  far  tho  larger  share  goes  to  boys,  though  tho  value  of  the  graat 
per  head  is  in  many  instances  tho  same  for  the  girl  aa  for  tho  boy. 

"  With  regard  to  the  scholarships  provided  by  tho  local  authorities,  girls  are  in  some 
eases  excluded;  in  others,  they  enter  for  an  open  competition  with  the  boys;  in 
others,  again,  the  scholarships  are  definitely  apportioned  between  the  two  sexes. 
Where  this  last  rule  obtains,  it  is  common  to  find  that  three-fourths  are  reserved  for 
the  boys,  and  one- fourth  lor  the  g^rls;  or  two-thirds  and  one-third,  respectively. 
Bristol  gives  36  senior  scholarships  to  boys  and  15  to  girls;  whileof  the  junior  schol- 
arships, 90  are  for  boys  and  15  for  girls.  In  London  the  intention  of  the  technical 
education  board  was  to  allot  scholarships  in  equal  proportions  to  boys  and  girls. 
But  as  the  number  of  boys  comx>eting  was  double  that  of  girls,  the  board  decided  to 
grant  tw<>- thirds  to  boys  and  one-third  to  girls.  There  were,  however,  a  few  spe- 
cial scholarships  for  girls  only.  Experience  will  probably  show  what  the  best 
division  between  the  two  sexes  is  in  each  district,  bnt  there  is  no  doubt  that  for 
girls,  as  for  boys,  scholarships  aro  needed,  both  (1)  to  enable  the  cleverer  girls  (a) 
to  enter  secondary  schools,  (ft)  to  prolong  their  stay  in  them,  and  (c)  to  proceed  to 
the  universities  or  other  places  of  higher  education ;  and  (2)  to  servo  as  a  stimulus  to 
secondary  education  and  help  to  keep  up  the  standard. 

"Tho  need  of  more  scholarships  to  the  universities  is  much  felt  by  girls,  more  espe- 
cially by  the  proprietary  schools.  There  is  also  a  need  of  some  scholarships  suffl- 
eiantly  large  ia  amonnt  to  cover,  or  nearly  cover,  the  whole  cost  of  a  girl's  university 
education.  The  St.  Dunstan's  scholarships  are  at  present  the  only  ones  on  this  scale^ 
and  it  is  understood  that  oveu  these  are  not  to  be  coutinued.  A  few  words  may  be 
added  hero  on  the  question  of  mixed  schools.  Mixture  is  the  rulo  in  higher  grade 
elementary  and  ex-standard  schools,  and  mixed  elementary  sehoola  are  becoming 
more  Bumeroos  in  England.  Such  schools  ordinarily  have  men  at  their  head;  and 
an  appzahensien  has  been  expressed  that  the  average  quality  of  the  elementary 
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schoolmistress  may  be  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  head- 
mistress is,  ill  this  case,  closed  to  her.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  least  one 
instauce  of  a  headmistress  who  has  several  assistant  masters  under  her. 

"In  preparatory  schools  boys  and  girls  are  not  generally  taught  together  after  the 
age  of  8.  Cases  occur,  however,  in  which  they  can  be  very  siiccessfally  taught 
together  up  to  12  or  even  13  to  14.  There  are  also  instances  of  mixed  grammar 
schools.  In  such  a  school,  described  by  one  of  our  assistant  commissioners,  the  ages 
of  the  children  appeared  to  vary  'from  11  to  17;  there  were  no  small  children.' 
Of  the  40  pupils,  16  were  girls.  It  would  appear  that,  though  the  'mixed'  system 
will  in  England  be  usually  confined  to  elementary  education,  there  are  cases  in 
which  its  use  for  secondary  education  is  practicable  and  has  been  successful.  In 
small  places  a  considerable  gain,  not  only  in  economy  but  in  educational  efficiency 
may  sometimes  be  secured  by  having  one  school  rather  than  two.'' ' 

WOMEN  AS  ADMINISTKATORS  OF  TRUSTS. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  the  education  of  women  ia 
improved,  they  are  brought  by  a  natural  pressure  into  positions  of  public  trust. 
The  movement  is  illustrated  by  a ''  Memorandum  on  the  relation  of  women  in  England 
to  the  administration  of  public  charities,"  which  may  be  referred  to  here  as  rounding 
out  the  information  on  this  point  supplied  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
In  the  Introduction  the  memorandum  sets  forth  that — 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  general  law  of  England  to  prevent  a  woman  (as  such), 
whether  single,  married,  or  widowed,  from  being  a  trustee  either  of  a  private  or  a 
public  trust. 

"  There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages  in  the  trusteeship  of  a  woman  which 
have  been  greatly  lessened,  though  not  altogether  removed,  by  the  married  women's 
property  acts. 

''Those  disadvantages,  coupled  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  the  relations  of  women  to  matters  of  business  have  produced  the  result 
that  women  are  seldom  trustees  of  private  trusts,  and  until  recently  were  still  less 
often  trustees  of  public  trusts. 

"Even  in  the  case  of  endowed  charities  for  the  benefit  of  girls  or  women,  such  as 
an  endowed  hospital  or  almshouse  for  women  or  an  endowed  charity  school  for 
girls,  it  was,  until  quite  recently,  most  rare  for  a  woman  to  become  a  trustee.  Such 
charities  have  been  numerous  in  England  for  some  centuries,  but  until  recent  legis- 
lation minimized  the  disadvantages  of  female  trusteeship  they  were  properly  con- 
sidered to  outweigh  the  advantages. 

"For  the  secondary  and  superior  education  of  girls  and  women  there  existed  in 
England,  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  present  century,  scarcely 
any  endowed  charities,^  and  this  fact  had  a  doable  effect  on  the  relation  of  women 
to  the  administration  of  public  trusts  in  this  country.  First,  on  account  of  the  non- 
existence of  such  charities  as  these  there  was  no  demand  for  female  superintendence 
over  a  class  of  trusts  in  regard  Co  which  such  superintendence  is  most  valuable;  and, 
secondly,  for  the  same  reason  women  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  had 
not  been  to  any  great  extent  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  competent 
in  matters  of  business  and  administration.' 

"During  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  a  great  change  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  relation  of  women  to  the  administration  of  public  charities  in  England,  the 
cause  of  which  may  be  traced,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  following  facts." 

Here  the  memorandum  reviews  the  work  of  the  commission  of  1864  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  education  of  girls  and  the  practical  eiforts  in  this  direction  that  resulted 
therefrom  as  already  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  royal  commission. 

» Historical  Sketch,  vol.  1,  pp.  75-80. 
•Report  of  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  vol.  1,  p.  565. 

•See  the  interesting  statement  in  the  School  Inquiry  Report,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  529,  and 
a  paper  by  Mrs.  William  Grey  on  tho  education  of  women  ;  Ridgway  :  Piccadillay. 
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The  memorandum  then  proceeds : 

"The  combined  effect  of  all  these  events,  whether  legislative  or  social,  has  been 
to  greatly  modify  the  relation  of  women  to  the  administration  of  educational  chari- 
ties in  England  and  Wales.  Although,  as  above  stated,  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission made  no  recommendation  as  to  this  matter  in  their  report,  the  commissioners 
who  had  the  charge  of  working  the  endowed  schools  act  of  1869  saw  clearly  from 
tho  beginning  of  their  work  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  women  having  a 
largo  share  in  tho  administration  of  educational  endowments;  and  in  Paragraph 
XXI  of  their  first  report  for  tho  year  1871  to  tho  committee  of  conncil  on  education 
they  niado  the  following  observations  on  this  matter : 

'<*Tho  last  point  wo  have  to  notice  in  the  constitution  of  governing  bodies  is  the 
in  1  reduction  of  women.  On  the  one  hand  we  think  it  hard  to  maintain,  after 
much  recent  experience,  that  women  are  not  in  very  many  coses  admirably  qualified 
to  take  part  in  any  educational  work;  in  which  cases  not  to  nso  their  ossistauco  is 
a  waste  of  resource  where  resources  aro  scanty  enough;  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  to  require  their  introduction  in  every  place  would  be 
found  to  work  well.  We  have  therefore,  as  to  boys'  schools,  simply  made  women 
eligible  on  the  governing  body.  But  the  case  seems  to  us  different  as  to  girls' 
schools,  and  in  those  we  have,  by  the  schemes,  required  the  presence  of  a  certain 
number  of  women  as  governors.' 

"The  policy  described  in  these  sentences  has,  with  certain  comparatively  unim- 
portant variations  of  detail  according  to  circumstances  of  cases  and  tho  temper  of 
the  times,  been  that  of  their  successors,  tho  charity  commissioners,  in  dealing  with 
endowments  under  the  endowed  schoola  nets." 

R^SITMlS  OP  EXPERT  TESTIMONY  AS  TO  THE  PROPER  ORGANIZATION 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AS  GIVEN  BY  SEVERAL  WITNESSES  BEFORE  THE  LATE  ROYAL 
[ENGLISH]   COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.' 

The  testimony  given  by  some  84  witnesses  before  the  late  royal  com- 
mission on  secondary  education  covers  1,500  closely  printed  octavo 
pages,  which  carry  more  than  17,000  questions  and  answers.  Much  of 
this  matter,  though  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  commissioners,  is 
not  well  adapted  to  being  placed  in  a  lucidly  succinct  manner  before  a 
public  familiar  with  a  very  direct  method  of  raising  revenue  for  public 
schools  of  secondary  grade  and  having  tho  simplest  way  possible  of 
allotting  it.  Two  features,  however,  of  the  evidence  obtained  by  the 
commission  are  of  interest  to  a  people  who  do  not  yet  draw  educational 
lines  on  social  standing  as  far  as  the  Caucasian  race  is  concerned.  One 
of  these  is  the  contention  that  schools  which  in  the  course  of  many  years 
or  even  centuries  have  been  endowed  by  private  persons  are  endowed 
also  with  the  purpose  of  educating  the  bright  boys  among  the  "indus- 
trial or  lower  middle  classes,"  who  are  to  bo  supported  in  these 
endowed  schools  by  scholarships,  while  a  class  of  schools  called 
'^higher  grade"  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  average  boy  of  the 
elementary  schools.^ 

The  other  feature  is  the  effort  to  prevent  overlapping  in  these  pri- 
vately endowed  but  publicly  used  (for  clever  boys)  schools  with  the 

*  Rusum^  prepared  by  Mr.  Wellford  Addis. 

*  Cf.  testimony  of  tlie  Bishop  of  London,  a  member  of  the  secondary  school  com- 
mission, 18G8;  Dr.  R.  B.  Poole,  chairman  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association,  and  Rev. 
E.  F.  M.  MaoCarthy,  representing  the  school  boards  of  England. 
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higher  grade  or  secondary  school  for  the  ayerage  boy.  To  hrmg  this 
about  a  sort  of  general  arbitration  board,  called  the  central  authority, 
was  generally  proposed  to  act  as  a  buffer,  as  it  were,  between  the  large 
district  or  provincial  or  county  authority  (the  board  proposed  being 
yariously  named),  and  the  community,  the  private  aehools,  asd  the 
boards  of  governors  of  the  endowed  schools.  It  would  certainly  seem, 
from  the  general  drift  of  the  evidence,  that  in  England  it  is  desired  to 
segregate  the  clever  boys  of  poor  parents,  whether  these  parents  be 
industiial  persons,  small  doctors,  lawyers,  poor  clergymen,  or  clerks, 
into  schools  which  have  a  certain,  more  easily  understood  than  diescribed 
tone  about  tbem,  but  at  which  the  average  boy  shall  not  be  instructed, 
at  least  at  state  (scholarship  exhibition)  expense.  The  object  of  this 
segregation,  however,,  is  to  more  highly  educate  at  state  expense  those 
found  worthy  to  profit  by  their  advantages,  yet  too  x>oor  themselves  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  an  advanced  course  of  instruction.  To  bring  out 
these  points  the  testimony  of  men  of  experience,  and  of  large  under- 
standing of  their  specialty,  has  been  introduced,  as  follows: 

TmUmonyi  of  Sir  GeorgA  Youngy  memkBr  of  Iho  ioard  of  ehariiio9{to  tidkick  mts  inirmaitd 
the  control  of  endotocd  secondary  schat^  b$  tht  Government  of  Mr.  JMeraeli)^ 

Two  objects,  distinctly  diffcEent  ia  character^  thoogli  coneuxring  to  the  same  exul, 
arc  to  be  accomplislied  iu  organizing  secondary  edacation  in  England:  Tke  sckools 
mnflt  bo  located  (or,  to  use  tlio  witness's  words,  the  groand  most  be  coYexed)  and  tbe 
schools  administered.  They  must  be  governed  on  a  comprehensive  scheme  that  has 
sufficient  vitality  to  prevent  anarchy,  but  also  elastic  enough  to  allow  great  swiug  to 
local  aptitudes  and  wants.  The  great  danger  in  the  work  of  suck  a  commtssioa  as 
that  before  which  he  was  testi^ing  is  that  it  is  disposed  to  create  too  ranch  macknery, 
and  tho  strong  feeling  among  teachers  and  the  public  that  the  elementary  educational 
department  is  too  centralizing  should  also  bo  carefully  considered  in  framing  a  biU 
ibr  tho  creation  of  a  central  authority  for  secondary  educatiou. 

Tlio  two  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  introducing  secondary  schools  should  be 
efiEccled  throiigh  two  bodies  of -persons,  differing  in  the  source  from  which  they  are 
selected.  To  one  body,  which  is  to  bo  merely  temporary,  should  be  cwnmitted  the 
location  of  the  schools  and  their  preliminary  organization  within  an  area  to  be 
determined  not  by  existing  county  lines,  but  by  expediency.  To  another  subsequent 
and  permanent  botly  should  bo  given  a  certain  amount  of  definite  control  in  si)ecitied 
matters,  as  inspection,  examination  of  scholars,  and  school  supplies,  but  not  tho 
control  of  the  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  which  should  be  confided  to 
a  local  board  which  woukl  be  iu  toueh  with  the  head  master. 

Tho  first  body,  or  board  of  location  and  preliminary  organizatiea,  shonld  be  iusti> 
tuted  to  prevent  premature  stereotyping  of  the  character  of  the  board.  It  should 
be  composed  of  from  11  to  25  members,  women  being  included  where  of  service,  the 
majority  of  whom  should  be  representatives  of  tho  county  councils,  and  the  others 
nominees  of  a  responsible  minister.  Ministerial  nominees  are  preferable  to  persons 
chosen  by  local  educational  bodies  or  professional  associations,  inasmuch  as  they  will 
generally  bo  of  a  higher  character.  Teachers  (as  each)  on  tbe  preliminary  boa^ d  are 
undesirable,  as  they  are  swayed  by  particular  interests.  Iu  brief,  the  qualificatioDa 
required  for  an  agency  to  cover  the  ground  with  schools  should  consist  of  those  hav- 
ing experience  of  educational  problems,  of  those  having  knowledge  of  ami  credit  in 
the  localities  to  be  dealt  with,  those  competent  to  deal  with  legal  questioufi,  and 

>IiLl874. 
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thoee  wiUinjf  ta  respoct  coatinuity  of  trMUtioA  in  esiatiBg  inatitiitioni  and  special 
osro  to  respeet  tbe  opiuioBa  af  paraita. 

Tho  conatitatioa  and  m«Uiod»  of  the  p«nBiuie&t  or  gttDiiral  AdmiaistratlTB  hody 
migbt  b«  left  to  tho  temporary  Uody.  Indeed,  by  tho  iutrodnetiou  of  mmre  especial 
sepreaentativea  of  tlie  university,  and  of  persona  learned  in  the  affiiira  of  secondary 
edncation,  the  preliminary  body  migbt  pass  into  tbe  x>erxBaB«nt  on«.  Bat  tkece  ia 
difficulty  in  getting  professional  x>A'a(att» — tiie  teachor  In  office  is  too  basy;  thei 
retired  teacher  belongs  to  the  past. 

The  area  to  bo  treated  is  of  much  iaeiportance.  Consideratiimaoif  canton  of  popu- 
lation, conyenionce  of  railway  transit,  and  of  ■izabIeB«sa  must  be  had.  It  in 
advisable  that  edncaiional  provinces  be  created — lor  instance,  that  the  small  eomi- 
tiea  of  Cnmbarland  and  Westmoreland  and  that  portion  of  Lancashire  called  Barrow- 
iiL-Fnmeas  bo  made  a  pro^nco  for  odncatioikal  purposes,  and  that  where  two  largor 
cities  are  located  in  ooo  connty,  as  Lirerpeol  and  Manehester,  instead  of  making 
coonty  boron^  edocatiooal  districts  of  them  they  might  be  erected  each  into  an 
edQcatkmal  province,  with  the  intervening  tsnritory  divided  between  them.  In 
shorty  connty  bonnds  shoeld  be  ignored  and  ntility  govern  the  limits  of  the  ednca- 
tional  province. 

The  central  agency  has  been  in  Wales,  tbe  beard  of  charity  coaunisaiooers.  The 
Jioint  county  educational  committees  relerred  all  proposals  of  schemes  to  the  charity 
board,,  who  modified  and  returned  them,  and  if  an  agreement  could  not  be  had  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  minister.  The  successful  operation  of  this  method  was 
doe  to  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  the  charity  boord  at  tbe  meetings  of  tho  joint 
connty  board  when  the  proposals  of  a  scheme  were  adopted..  It  woeld  be  indispen- 
sable te  have  a  large  corps  of  sach  agents  if  establishing  the  Welsh  system  of  second- 
ary odncatioB  in  England,  especially  since  Wideawaa  not  covered  with  endowments, 
as  was  the  case  in  England,  being,  aa  it  were,  a  tabula  rasa  in  that  respect.  The  wit- 
nesft  would  insist  that  he  was  incompetent  to  give  any  decided  opinieu  upon  the 
question  of  making  England  a  tabala  rasa  in  tlio  same  respect  ae  Wales,  aa  would 
have  to  be  the  case  if  elementary  edncatioo  were  made  directly  auxiliary  to  second- 
ary tflncation  by  the  recoastmction  of  English  edneational  ideas,  and  would  suggest 
that  the  powers  of  the  odocatioDal  department  were  not  so  favorably  regarded  as 
tho5H)  exercised  by  the  board  of  charity  commisaioDers  ''where  the  value  of  deeeu- 
tralization  was  understood.''  The  central  power  in  secondary  affairs  should  there- 
fore bo  distinct  from  any  central  educational  power  now  existing  in  England,  though 
under  the  same  minister  (the  vice-premdent  of  the  committee  of  eouncU  of  educa- 
tion), and  tho  eyes  of  such  a  central  body  would  be  the  ag«iis  referred  to  above. 
Between  the  central  authority  and  tho  local  hoards  for  each  school  would  be  tbe 
provincial  board  and  possibly,  for  financial  purposes,,  the  connty  board.  Bnt  to  more 
distinctly  characterize  the  odacatioaal  province,  oacb  one  of  them  if  not  too  small 
might  bo  looked  forward  to  as  becoming  the  possessor  of  a  university  of  its  own ;  and 
to  unmistakably  characterize  the  provincial  board  it  should  be  instituted  to  prevent 
the  whole  power  of  control  being  centered  at  London. 

Tbe  local  board  should  be  composed  of  elected  representatives,  an  education  ele- 
ment including  elementary  teachers  or  representatives  of  the  elementary  school 
board,  and  two  or  three  members  known  to  bo  well  able  to  give  assistance,  but  who 
wouJd  not  likely  to  go  through  the  annoyances  of  a  popular  election. 

The  provincial  board  being  a  break  in  the  direct  operation  of  the  central  author- 
ity, though  subordinate  to  it,  that  authority  mnst  depend  upon  the  returns  made  by 
the  localities,  the  reports  of  examiners  and  of  its  own  ageut%  for  dereliction  on  the 
part  of  tho  management  of  the  schools. 

The  course  of  secondary  education  ie  modified  in  England  by  three  factors — the 
necessity  of  accommodating  its  character  to  tho  length  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  it, 
individual  parental  feeling,  and  tho  scholarahips  offered  by  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
to  those  18  or  19  years  of  age.  In  conformity  with  the  report  of  the  acbotria  inquiry 
commission,  the  secondary  schools  were  divided  into  three  grades,  in  each  of  which  the 
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pupil  Tras  expected  to  pay  a  fee,  the  third  grade  was  intended  for  those  leaving 
before  attaining  their  fifteenth  year,  the  second  for  those  leaving  from  15  to  17,  and 
the  first  for  those  remaining  until  their  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  Only  one  of 
these  has  had  a  quiet  existence.  The  elementary  school,  by  increasing  its  curriculum 
above  the  three  R*b  and  the  correlative  studies,  and  hy  oflering  free  tuition,  squeezed 
out  the  third-grade  secondary  school  against  the  second  grade,  and  the  second  grade, 
in  which  Greek  was  prohibited,  was  objected  to  by  parents,  who,  though  in  an 
abstnict  sense  objecting  to  the  strictly  classical  system  of  the  old  grammar  schools, 
are  desirous,  as  parents,  of  giving  their  children  that  kind  of  education  even  yet. 
Indeed,  at  Bradford  and  Wakefield  the  endowed  schools  commissioners  wore  so  hotly 
opposed  in  their  attempt  to  make  the  school  there  into  a  second  grade,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  yield.  The  tendency  to  keep  boys  at  a  secondary  school  has 
passed  beyond  reason,  considering  how  desirable  it  is  that  they  should  enter  upon  the 
frvcT  life  of  a  university ;  and  to  drive  up  the  nge,  as  Oxford  and  Camhridgc  have 
done,  is  to  increase  the  expense,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  richer  universities  of 
England  will  become  the  universities  of  the  rich,  and  the  poorer  universities  the 
universities  of  the  poor.  It  is  said  that  in  Scotland  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
best  students  enter  the  university  at  15  or  IG.  This  would  create  a  social  distinction, 
which  would  antagonize  the  work  of  the  secondary,  in  mingling  the  rich  and  poor, 
as  the  objection  made  by  some  parents  to  having  their  children  mingle  with  those 
of  people  whom  they  consider  to  bo  in  a  lower  social  grade  than  themselves  has 
considerably  diminished,  though  more  slowly  in  schools  for  girls  than  in  those  for 
boys.  Now  and  then  the  secondary  school  authorities  are  met  with  a  social-status 
difficulty  when  for  the  first  time  they  introduce  boys  by  merit  from  the  class  that 
attend  public  elementary  schools  into  a  secondary  school,  but  experience  has  in 
almost  every  instance  led  the  local  people  to  see  that  their  fears  were  unfounded,  and 
the  anticipations  of  the  endowed  schools  commissioners  that  there  would  be  no 
practical  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  promising  boys  from  elementary. schools  to 
so-called  second-grade  schools. 

Were  the  universities  to  lower  the  age  from  19  to  17,  it  might  he  necessary  to  alter 
the  regulations  governing  admission  to  the  army;  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
candidates  for  the  army  desire  a  realschule  education,  just  at  this  time  at  least,  as 
such  candidates  come  from  the  upper  classes,  which  have  by  no  means  ceased  to 
desire  a  classical  education  for  their  sons;  for  from  recollections  of  his  own  experi- 
ence in  examining  for  army  entrance  the  witness  was  strongly  inclined  to  say  that  the 
education  encouraged  by  those  examinations  was  intended  to  be  that  generally  given 
in  the  great  public  schools.  When  pupils  are  going  to  leave  at  different  ages — say 
one  part  at  16  years  of  age  and  another  at  18 — it  is  preferable  to  have  them  in  different 
schools  if  the  funds  permitted.  Departments  limited  by  age,  or  by  fee,  or  by  curricu- 
lum, have  broken  down  in  every  school  where  they  have  been  tried.  Modem  sides 
parallel  with  classical  sides  have  been  more  successful,  but  are  clearly  less  efficient 
than  separate  schools,  because  the  head  master  can  not  be  equally  interested  in  the 
performance  of  both  sides.  A  third  and  least  desirable  form  is  the  second-grade 
secondary  school  with  a  first-grade  top.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  limitation  of 
age  after  which  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  stay  in  a  school,  for  if  boys  are  allowed 
to  stay  after  the  age  specified  there  will  be  an  upper  class  of  boys  which  will  have  the 
principal  attention  of  the  master  and  give  a  cast  to  the  whole  curriculum  in  a  direc- 
tion in  which  it  should  not  be  influenced — that  is  to  say,  on  the  old  classical  lines. 
Governing  bodies  are  ambitious,  and  would  like  to  see  tlicir  school  a  first-grade  sec- 
ondary school.  No  one  can  object  to  seeing  a  first-grade  secondary  school  in  the  hands 
of  a  first-rate  classical  scholar,  but  it  is  objectionable  to  see  second-rate  classical 
scholars  getting  the  best  second-grade  secondary  schools  and  the  poorer  secondary 
schools  being  mastered  by  those  who  can  only  be  described  as  third-rate  scholars,  all 
of  which  is  a  very  great  discouragement  to  those  who  desire  to  make  themselves 
proficient  in  modern  subjects. 
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It  is  impossible  to  logically  arrange  the  distribution  or  grading  of  schools  iu  the 
raral  districts.     There  one  most  permit  a  single  school  to  do  two  kinds  of  work. 

In  regard  to  the  spirit  iu  which  these  schools  are  to  bo  conducted  the  whole  limi- 
tation of  the  local  grants,  under  the  customs  and  excise  act,  to  technical. education, 
or  rather  to  anything  which  is  not  literary,  will  have  to  be  removed.  To  retain  it 
would  distort  the  balance  of  the  curriculum.  The  appropriation  of  the  fund  should 
be  made  to  the  literary  or  the  technical  side  at  discretion  of  the  county  councils. 

TeBtimony  of  Dr.  R.  B,  Poole,  head  master  of  the  Bedford  Modem  School,  representing 
the  Head  Mantere'  Aseooiation. 

The  Head  Masters'  Association  has  a  membership  of  270,  and  is  open  to  all  head 
masters  that  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  company  which  manages  the  school 
finances.  There  is  also  the  Head  Masters'  Conference,  composed  of  those  who  pre- 
pare principally  for  the  universities.  Together  these  associations  have  370  members, 
a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  head  masters  in  England  and  Wales.  The  Head 
Masters'  Association  considered  that  there  should  be  a  central  educational  board, 
which  should  consist  of  various  nominees  by  the  Crown,  the  universities,  and  other 
bodies,  such,  for  example,  as  their  own.  This  board  should  be  presided  over  by  a 
minister  of  education,  and  through  him  be  represented  in  and  be  responsible  to 
Parliament. 

The  powers  of  the  central  board  should  be  large;  it  should  be  the  ruling  and  regu- 
lating power  over  all  secondary  education,  whether  supported  in  part  by  the  State  or 
municipalities,  by  endowment,  or  wholly  by  fees.  It  should  be  a  court  of  appeal  in 
regard  to  the  placement  of  new  schools,  the  amalgamation  of  others  when  they  are 
too  numerous  or  are  ineffective,  and  should  have  the  direction  and  inspection  of  all 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  country ;  but  those  regulations  should  be  carried  out 
by  an  intermediary  body  called  the  provincial  council,  which  would  be  supposed  to 
exert  great  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  regulations  in  the  way  of  adapting 
them  to  local  needs. 

The  provincial  body  might  have  for  its  jurisdiction  either  the  area  of  a  county  or 
of  a  group  of  counties,  the  aim  being  to  have  a  jurisdiction  containing  from  one  to 
two  millions  of  people,  though  no  subdivision  of  counties,  even  if  urban,  should  be 
made.  The  powers  of  the  provincial  council  should  be  locally  executive,  to  levy 
rates,  to  invite  proposals  for  supplies,  to  suggest  the  scheme  of  instruction  adapted 
to  its  particular  province,  to  carry  out  the  general  orders  of  the  central  board,  and 
to  report  to  that  board  the  places  where  necessity  dictated  that  new  schools  should 
be  established  and  the  ways  and  means  thereto. 

The  nonlocal,  national,  or  so-called  public  schools  (the  9  so  called  and  about  as 
many  more  not  so  styled)  should  not  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  provincial 
body,  though  they  should  be  connected  with  the  system  of  secondary  education 
through  scholarships  from  second-grade  schools  (for  boys  ending  their  schooling  at 
17)  to  them.  All  private  schools  should  be  registered,  and  one  of  the  prerequisites  of 
ability  to  register  should  be  that  each  school  must  submit  itself  to  the  inspection 
of  the  provincial  council. 

Each  school  should  have  its  own  governing  body,  except  in  large  towns,  where  a 
number  of  such  bodies  may  be  amalgamated  perhaps  with  advantage.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  members  of  governing  bodies  should  be  locally  interested  in  the 
schools  which  they  govern.  Upon  this  governing  body  the  head  master  should 
have  a  consultative  seat,  but  no  vote.  He  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  and 
dismissing  his  assistants  with  an  appeal  to  the  governing  body;  indeed,  such  an 
appeal  being  open,  it  would  be  easier  practically  for  a  head  master  to  discharge  an 
assistant  than  if  the  matter  rested  wholly  in  himself. 

The  class  of  persons  who  require  to  have  a  new  or  improved  system  of  secondary 
education  given  to  them  are  what  may  be  called  the  lower  middle  classes.  There  are 
ED  96 ^20 
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a  largo  number  of  artisans  who  would  be  able  to  pay  £6  annually  for  several  of  the 
children  in  attendance  at  secondary  schools.  A  considerable  number  of  children 
whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  £6  would  be  able  to  obtain  it  through 
scholarships  from  the  elementary  schools.  To  furnish  these  soholurships,  the  county 
boards  woiild  have  to  bo  called  upon  to  eke  out  the  endowments  given  to  many 
elementary  schools  for  the  purpose.  In  regard  to  witness's  own  school  at  Bedford, 
which  enrolled  600,  100  boys  came  from  the  country,  attracted  by  the  low  rate  of 
tuition  fees  (£4).  Some  of  these  came  20  miles,  but  it  is  found,  in  general,  that  the 
distance  they  have  to  come  detracts  a  great  deal  from  their  mental  faculty. 

The  salaries  of  assistant  masters  is  entirely  inadequate.  In  a  great  many  schools 
there  are  masters  who  are  not  receiving  more  than  £100  or  £120  annually,  and  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  younger  people  who  are  reoeiving  still  less.  The 
witness  knew  of  cases  where  £60  or  £70  were  received.  In  all  these  cases  board 
and  lodging  are  excluded.  In  the  Bedford  School,  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed 
in  England,  one-half  of  the  assistant  head  masters  are  uniTersity  men,  and  a  number 
of  them  over  35  years  of  age. 

Testimony  of  Uev.  E,  F,  M.  MacCarihff,  M,  A,,  vioe-dkairman  of  tke  Birmingham  Mckool 
board  and  head  maaier  of  King  EdwanPs  Grammar  School,  Fiv€wag$,  IHrminghamy 
representing  the  Association  of  School  Boards  of  England  and  Wales, 

The  witness  made  a  fundamental  distinction  between  secondary  schools  supported 
by  endowment  and  those  supported  by  the  county  council.  The  curriculum  of  an 
endowed  secondary  school  (of  second  grade)  is  based  on  the  understanding  that  the 
pupil  enters  the  school  at  an  early  age  (say  under  11  years  of  age)  and  remains  there 
for  five  or  six  years.  Now  a  pupil  who  has  completed  the  sixth  standard  of  the  ele- 
mentary education  code  in  a  public  elementary  school  is  12  or  13  years  of  age.  Such 
a  pupil  using  the  endowed  secondary  school  as  a  continuation  school  enters  the  lat- 
ter w^ith  a  mental  equipment  much  narrower  in  range  than  the  pupils  of  corres- 
ponding age  among  whom  he  finds  himself.  He  suffers  many  disadvantages  on  this 
account.  A  pupil,  however,  who  leaves  the  public  elementary  school  earlier  (say 
after  passing  Standard  IV  or  V)  suffers  fewer  disadvantages,  though  naturally  a 
clever  pupil  of  any  given  age  suffers  less  from  the  dislocation  than  an  average  pupil 
of  the  same  age. 

A  protest  should  be  entered  against  the  widely  prevailing  theory  that  only  clover 
pupils  from  public  elementary  schools  are  to  be  expected  to  desire  to  continue  their 
education  in  an  endowed  secondary  school.  Endowed  secondary  schools  should  be 
open  to  all  classes  of  pupils,  whether  they  are  clever  or  not.  Any  parent  of  a  child 
of  even  average  ability  is  justified  in  desiring  a  continuation  school  above  the  ele- 
mentary school  for  his  child,  and  thus,  when  he  has  completed  the  course  of  the 
elementary  school,  to  pass  him  on  to  an  endowed  secondary  school  for  his  further 
education,  provided  the  parent  is  pecuniarily  able  to  do  so.  The  usefulness  of  the 
endowed  secondary  school,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  secondary  school  sup- 
ported by  the  county  (that  is,  as  far  as  Birmingham  is  concerned),  is  limited  by  the 
fact  that  only  those  pupils  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools  at  10  or  11  (Stand- 
ard IV  or  V)  achieve  as  a  rule  any  measure  of  success.  Many  even  of  these  having 
received  a  narrow  range  of  training,  and  being  only  of  average  ability,  had  much 
better  have  remained  and  completed  their  course  at  the  public  elementary  school, 
and  then  they  would  have  found  a  natural  continuation  school  in  the  county  board 
school,  but  pupils  of  12  or  13  who  have  gone  right  through  the  ordinary  public  ele- 
mentary school  course  (passed  Standard  VI),  or  pupils  of  14  or  15  who  have  spent 
some  time  beyond  Standard  VI  in  a  higher  grade  elementary  or  board  secondary 
school  (like  the  holders  of  county  council  technical  scholarships  or  exhibitions)  are 
certainly  not  fitting  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  endowed  scoondary  school.  All  • 
these  come  too  late  and  leave  too  soon  to  derive  much  benefit.  The  point,  therefore, 
is  that  the  board  secondary  school  is  the  natural  continuation  school  to  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  should  therefore  be  further  developed  and  better  adapted  to 
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meet  those  now  wants,  to  obtain  wliicli  these  older  children  now  seek  an  endowed 
secondary  school,  bnt  which  an  endowed  secondary  school  does  not  and  can  not 
supply. 

As  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  carry  on  technical  education  (in  its  earlier  stages) 
as  a  department  of  a  secondary  school  proper  or  relegate  it  to  an  institution  wholly 
devoted  to  such  instruction,  tho  former  alternative  is  the  better,  for  the  following 
reasons:  Tho  teaching  staiT  being  available  for  both  **  sides,''  the  teaching  of  uiathe- 
rnatics  and  science  on  the  nontechnical  side  would  bo  carried  on  more  efiScicntly 
than  if  the  technical  side  were  a  distinct  school.  The  same  would  be  true  of  tho 
teaching  of  literary  subjects  and  mathematics  on  the  technical  side.  Again,  in  any 
arrangement  involving  distinct  schools  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  the  establish- 
ment of  social  distinctions  between  the  schools,  for  the  danger  of  a  separate  lower- 
grade  technical  school  is  this:  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  school  for  tho  sons  of  artisans, 
and  the  other  is  the  school  for  the  sons  of  gentry  or  the  middle  classes.  If  the 
schools  are  under  the  same  head  but  are  divided  into  two  departments,  then  ihcro 
would  be  no  chance  of  social  distinctions  as  between  those  who  are  on  the  technical 
side  and  those  who  are  on  the  other. 

Tho  present  school  boards  are  the  only  power  to  which  tho  whole  department  of 
education  should  be  intrusted,  because  they  are  the  only  people  that  can  do  the 
work.  All  matters  pertaining  to  elementary  and  secondary  education  should  be 
intrusted  to  an  ideal  school  board  such  as  does  not  exist  in  England.  A  good  school 
board  for  secondary  education  alono  would  be  one  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  with 
the  powers  of  an  existing  school  board  for  elementary  schools. 

It  is  found  that  the  technical  education  given  in  the  board  secondary  schools  is 
not  filling  the  minds  of  any  of  tho  children  with  a  desire  for  the  kind  of  lifo  for 
which  they  have  not  the  ability  adequate  for  success  (see  Note  A),  but  the  endowed 
secondary  school  (King  Edward's  school)  is  drawing  a  large  class  of  boys  into  sec- 
ondary schools,  where  they  pick  up  ideas  about  their  future  career  which  are  clerkly 
in  character  and  which  they  had  much  better  not  entertain  as  far  as  their  own 
prospects  are  concerned. 

There  should  bo  no  fees  for  [secondary]  education  anywhere. 

TeBiimony  of  John  Bidgood,  eaq,,  B.  Se.,  head  maeter  of  the  Gateehead  Higher  Grade 
School  and  the  eeorelarif  of  the  Aeeociaiion  of  Head  Maeiere  of  Higher  Grade  SchooU 
repreeeniing  hie  Aeeociaiion. 

Tho  first  aim  of  the  higher  grade  school  is  to  carry  on  education  beyond  that 
which  is  called  elementary.  Most  schools  in  England  carry  on  the  children  to,  say, 
tho  sixth  standard — seldom  higher — and  a  higher  grade  school  is  to  carry  them 
further  forward  (from  the  fourth  standard)  j  in  some  cases  this  carrying  forward  may 
bo  only  for  a  year  or  two,  and  in  others  to  four  or  five  years.  Tho  second  aim  of  the 
higher  grade  school  is  to  make  this  education  as  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  such 
children  as  they  possibly  can.  In  some  schools  the  pupils  are  taught  partly  under 
tho  code  of  the  education.  The  witness  would  prefer  that  pupils  should  come  to  his 
school  at  standards  IV  and  V,  in  which  case  the  beginnings  of  higher  education 
can  bo  laid  down  and  carried  on  into  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards,  with  the 
notion  of  a  continuance  of  three  or  four  years  beyond  that  stage.  But  in  many 
towns  education  in  tho  higher  grade  schools  is  free,  and  therefore  tho  school  boards 
havo  confined  all  the  elementary  education  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  up  to 
and  including  the  sixth  standard,  and  after  that  the  children  aro  sent  to  these 
schools,  which  become  higher  schools  than  the  sixth  standard.  In  other  places  the 
board  have  made  the  arrangement  of  admitting  only  pupils  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
standards.  The  larger  number  of  schools  are  not  free;  only  schools  lately  estab- 
lished have  free  tuition,  a  condition  exacted  by  the  education  department.  But  in 
all  fee-charging  schools  there  are  donational  scholarships,  so  that  practically  there 
ia  no  child  in  England  who  wants  a  higher  odncatton  bnt  can  get  it  free  (deposed  by 
D.  Forsyth,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc),  and  in  the  Leeds  Higher  Grade  School  (witness's  own)  there 
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are  200  such  scliolarsliips.  Besides,  all  school  boards  have  the  power  of  remitting 
fees.  The  fees  for  tuition  are  only  one  source  of  revenue,  another  are  the  grants 
from  the  science  and  art  department,  and  a  third  source  are  the  grants  from  county 
councils  from  local  taxation. 

As  the  higher  grade  schools  are  schools  for  the  people,  our  association  feels  that 
they  should  he  under  a  hoard  elected  by  the  people  for  educational  purposes.  It  is 
the  pride  of  our  schools  that  they  are  in  touch  with  the  people  and  with  their  needs. 
The  endowed  (or  "grammar  schools")*  draw  exclusively  from  the  upper  classes. 

Teaiimanff  of  Charles  Henry  Wyait,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  Manchester  school  board  and  represent- 
ative of  the  Association  of  School  Boards  (England  and  Wales),  of  which  he  is  honorary 
secretary. 

There  should  be  one  local  educational  authority  in  each  area  which  should  be  called 
the  board  of  education,  and  should  have  the  control  of  elen^ntary,  secondary,  and 
technical  education,  but  not  of  the  university  if  one,  within  that  area.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  a  proposal  would  abolish  the  whole  of  the  rural  school  boards,  and  in 
towns  the  existing  school  boards  would  be  given  the  power  to  add  representatives 
dealing  with  secondary  education.  To  these  boards  of  education  should  be  given 
also  the  charge  of  the  provision  of  additional  secondary  education.  There  should 
be  such  a  board  of  eduoation  for  each  county  borough  (urban  district),  and  for  the 
" administrative '^  (i.  e.  nonurban)  parte  of  counties.  This  board  should  be  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  and  might  vary  in  the  number  of  its  members  according  to  population 
or  other  local  circumstances.  The  board  should  have  power  to  appoint  special  com- 
mittees in  each  district  or  group  of  districts,  whose  province  should  be  to  deal  sepa- 
rately with  matters  affecting  secondary,  technical,  and  primary  education;  and  upon 
the  committees  dealing  with  secondary  and  technical  eduoation  it  should  be  compe- 
tent for  the  district  board  to  appoint  representatives  from  the  governing  bodies  of 
university  colleges,  existing  secondary  schools  under  the  charity  commissioners 
(wherever  rate  aid  may  be  given),  the  teaching  profession,  or  any  other  persons  whose 
influence  and  assistance  would  be  of  value.  All  these  boards  should  be  under  a 
strict  central  authority,  which  would  not  centralize  too  much,  as  the  control  of  the 
education  department  is  a  wholesome  control.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  aris- 
ing from  this  proposed  arrangement  would  be  the  abolition  of  rural  school  boards, 
which  are  on  all  hands  considered  objectionable.  In  short,  there  would  be  three 
great  authorities,  the  school  board,  the  central  authority,  and  the  minister;  the 
central  authority  having  the  power  now  possessed  by  six  different  bodies,  to  wit: 
The  education  department,  the  science  and  art  department,  the  local  government 
board,  the  home  office,  the  public  works  loan  commissioners,  and  the  charity  com- 
missioners. The  evils  of  the  present  system  of  having  several  powers  dealing  with 
the  same  thing  can  be  well  illustrated  by  the  divergent  action  of  the  science  and  art 
department  and  the  education  department.  The  latter  has  abolished  payment  by 
results;  the  former  has  really  accentuated  the  evils  of  that  system  by  holding  exami- 
nations more  adapted  to  statistical  purposes  than  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  The 
minister  would  be  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  as  such  would  take  the  whole 
management  of  the  work. 

A  necessary  connecting  link  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  secondary 
schools  proper  is  the  so-called  higher  grade  school.  Such  schools,  properly  organized, 
would  crown  the  elementary  system.  It  is  thought  that  for  boys  and  girls  whose 
education  will  cease  at  the  age  of  16,  the  secondary  education  which  may  be 
imparted  by  these  schools  is  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  their  wants.  These  schools, 
properly  organized,  would  be  the  direct  feeders  of  the  technical  schools  and  of  the 


» Tt  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  English  terms  *•  public  schools  "  and  "  grammar  schools" 
do  not  connote  what  is  nnderstood  when  those  terms  are  used  in  this  country .  The  English  "  pnblio 
schools  "  are  0  very  expensive  institutions  (Eton,  Bngby,  etc.)i  and  in  general  the  English  '*  gram- 
Bar  schools  "  are  classical  high  school*, 
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secondary  schools  of  the  second  and  third  grades.  But  the  present  prominence 
which  is  given  to  science  teaching  and  the  absolute  neglect  of  many  branches  of 
general  ednoation  serionsly  interfere  with  the  practical  valae  of  the  higher  grade 
schools  as  these  are  now  established  in  Manchester,  where  there  are  6,  with  accom- 
modation for  7,104  children.  For  instance,  it  is  found  that  a  boy  leaving  one  of 
those  higher  grade  schools  will,  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  been  taught,  be  on 
a  level  with  any  boy  in  such  schools  as  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  (classical 
secondary),  bat  in  Latin  and  Greek  he  will  be  nowhere.  The  higher  grade  schools 
should  be  organized  to  obviate  this  defect,  but  an  organization  of  that  kind  must 
be  freed  from  the  operation  of  the  present  rules  affecting  organized  science  schools, 
which  are  almost  invariably  associated  with  schools  of  this  type.  The  seating 
capacity  of  higher  grade  schools  in  England  and  Wales  is  now  40,898,  and  there  are 
6,629  children  in  them  in  classes  beyond  the  standards.  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  great  deal  of  secondary  work  is  done  within  the  standards.  This  class 
of  schools  affords  opportunity  for  the  most  talented  and  intelligent  of  the  elementary 
school-teachers,  while  they  also  provide  an  admirable  training  ground  for  young 
people  desirous  of  becoming  teachers.  It  is  well  to  have  a  preparatory  department 
to  such  schools ;  such  a  department  gives  a  backbone  to  the  school  which  is  other- 
wise wanting  where  the  whole  body  of  its  pupils  are  transferred  from  elementary 
schools.  The  idea  of  the  organization  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  testimony 
(reading  from  the  bottom  up  and  supposing  no  absolutely  necessary  connection  ( f ) 
between  the  columns)  may  be  expressed  graphically  thus — 


Highest   division.    Pupils 
preparing  for    the   uui- 
ver.sitieH  or  professions, 
etc. 

Upper  diyislon.  Pupils  who 
have  paseed  the  sUndards. 

Middle  division. 

VII.] 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

standards  and  Infants. 

Preparatory. 

Preparatory  division. 

1 

1 

Higher  grade  school 
(secondary  school 
of  third  grade). 

Secondary  school  of 
second  grade. 

1 

By  this  arrangement  the  secondary  schooln  of  the  second  grade,  which  deal  largely 
with  classical  education  and  are  the  immediate  avenues  to  the  universities,  would 
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eacli  liavo  as  a  baso  a  proparatory  school  for  those  who^  owing  to  class  distiuctious 
of  varioas  kinds,  will  novor  bo  foand  in  great  numbers  in  the  public  elementary 
schools.  In  the  preparatory  department  of  the  higher  grade  school  languages  and 
literature  might  bo  taught  at  suitable  ages,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  pupils 
into  the  secondary  schools  of  the  second  grade,  and  from  the  higher  grade  school 
might  also  pass  those  who  desire  a  technical  education  in  the  institutions  provided 
for  the  purpose.  But  technical  schools  have  not  been  set  forth  in  the  diagram, 
because  they  are  special  places  of  tuition,  just  as  aro  schools  of  music  and  of  the 
fine  arts — all  necessary  in  their  way  for  those  whose  needs  they  supply,  but  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  supply  of  general  education  for  the  bulk  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  gone  through  the  elements  of  instruction  in  a  public  elementary 
school,  in  the  preparatory  department  of  a  higher  grade  school,  or  in  the  lower  divi- 
sion of  a  school  of  the  '^grammar  (classical)  school "  type.  The  effect  of  science  and 
art  grants  upon  higher  grade  schools  is  not  satisfactory,  as  they  exert  too  great 
influence  upon  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  school,  and  much  of  the  science 
teaching  can  only  be  fragmentary  and  of  little  practical  value.  The  fifteen  hours  a 
week  which  have  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  science  and  art  department 
in  organized  science  schools  renders  the  teaching  of  literary  subjects  an  impossi- 
bility. The  scheme  thus  laid  before  the  commission  has  for  its  major  the  intention 
of  the  parent  with  regard  to  the  chiUVs  future  career.  A  fee  should  bo  charged  in  the 
higher  grade  school,  though  not  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  school  solf>snpporting. 
Evening  continuation  schools  should  be  deemed  agencies  for  secondary  education. 

TcBiimony  of  C,  JRoicdon,  esq.,  head  master  of  (he  Wealeifan  SchooU,  Gaicshcad,  fonnerlif 
president  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  representing  that  body  before  the  eom- 
mission. 

The  members  of  the  association,  numbering  26|000  teachers,  feel  great  interest  in 
secondary  education,  and  desire  to  see  the  methods  of  passage  from  one  class  of 
schools  to  another  improved  and  made  more  easy  both  for  scholars  and  teachers,  con- 
sidering that  primary  education  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  being  brought  into 
organic  relation  with  secondary  education.  They  wish  that  one  educational  author- 
ity should  control  the  education  of  the  country,  central  and  local;  and  they  consider 
this  essential  in  order  to  secure  efficiency  in  schools,  because  the  secondary  schools 
at  present  are  under  no  proper  control  or  really  elective  supervision.  They  say  that 
if  there  were  two  authorities  to  control  education,  one  primary  and  one  secondary, 
there  would  be  undue  competition  between  the  two  authorities,  as  there  is  at  pres- 
ent between  those  administering  the  money  that  is  generally  called  the  whisky 
money  ^  and  the  school  boards.  The  county  councils  are  doing  work  that  the  school 
boards  are  doing,  though  the  boards,  being  the  first  in  the  field,  think  that  they  have 
a  right  to  do  the  work.  They  think  that  if  there  were  one  authority,  instead  of 
comi^etitiou,  there  would  be  coordination,  and  that  the  one  authority  would  be  able 
to  establish  various  classes  of  schools  instead  of  there  being  rivalry  between  those 
two  authorities  in  establishing  the  same  class  of  schools.  They  also  say  that  at 
present  there  is  no  convenient  passage  from  school  to  school;  that  those  who  know 
the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  know  which  of  them  would  be  benefited  by 
secondary  education;  that  if  there  were  an  authority  for  secondary  education  only, 
that  authority  would  have  no  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  and  could  not  provide  adequately  for  those 
desires.  They  say  that  it  is  much  better  that  things  should  grow  naturally  rather 
than  that  they  should  start  from  two  different  points;  that  if  there  were  a  local 
authority  to  control  secondary  education  it  would  really  deal  more  with  a  class  of 
people  than  with  the  whole  of  a  people,  and  that  it  would  really  be  class  education 
rather  than  secondary  education.  They  say  that  a  great  deal  of  energy  would  bo 
wasted,  as  well  as  public  and  private  money,  and  that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 

>  So  calle4  as  the  money  for  teclmicAl  education  is  derived  £rom  the  oxcIbo  ou  spiritoas  liquors. 
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overlapping.  If  tbere  were  two  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  coutroUing  education^ 
there  would  bo  two  sets  of  officials,  for  example,  where  one  would  safiUce,  and  there 
wonld  be  two  applications  to  the  rating  authority  where  one  would  suflice. 

If  there  were  one  authority  (local)  for  a  large  district,  it  would  induce  a  number 
of  educated  persons  to  become  members  of  that  authority.  Representing  various 
interests,  these  people  would  see  that  there  were  various  types  of  schools.  No  one 
who  desires  the  good  of  the  country  would  wish  to  have  our  schools  made  of  ono 
uniform  character,  and  it  seems  that  if  there  were  a  large  body,  authority  being 
exercised  over  a  great  district,  there  would  be  much  more  chance  for  a  diversity  of 
schools  than  there  would  bo  if  there  wero  two  authorities.  As  was  said  before,  if 
there  were  an  authority  for  secondary  education  only,  that  power  would  deal  with 
it  more  for  class  education  than  for  the  education  of  the  whole  of  the  people  in  the 
country.  The  best  area  for  a  district  is  the  administrative  county  [rural  districts]. 
The  commission  of  1868  suggested  more  than  one  county,  but  tho  population  has 
grown  ve^  laregly  since  then.  But  even  the  districts  for  electing  members  of 
Parliament  might  bo  taken,  as  the  people  are  accnstomod  to  vote  together;  this 
would  give  about  50,000  souls  to  the  district,  but  county  boroughs  (large  cities) 
should  not  be  dislocated. 

Tho  present  school  boards  in  towns  should  be  elected  by  the  rate  payers,  and 
should  be  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  persons  elected  by  teachers.  To  such  a  board 
of  education  should  bo  committed  all  tho  primary  and  secondary  education  of  the 
town.    The  schools  should  bo  free. 

The  secondary  schools  at  present  do  not  supply  tho  wants  of  the  vast  majority  of 
tlio  people.  They  are  too  few  in  many  places,  and  are  unsuitable  in  character;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  mainly  classical  schools.  We  have  only,  at  the  outside,  3,000  per- 
sons going  to  the  universities ;  there  are  about  1,000  freshmen  at  Oxford  and  1,000 
at  Cambridge  every  year.  The  minority  of  the  peoplo  want  their  children  not  so 
much  to  go  to  the  universities  as  to  get  that  education  which  will  enable  them  to 
take  their  places  in  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  country,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  so-called  higher-grade  schools  are  serving  that  purpose  admirably.  Tho  great 
imx>rovement  in  those  schools  to  be  effected  is  the  lessening  of  the  excessive  science 
instruction. 

Testimony  of  the  Bight  Jtevei-end  the  Lord  Biahojp  of  London  (a  member  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commiasionf  1864-1868,) 

The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  looked  upon  secondary  education  in  its  report 
entirely  as  education  to  be  paid  for  by  the  parents,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
look  carefully  around  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  adjusting  a  system  of  free  sec- 
ondary education  founded  on  that  report  with  one  for  which  the  parents  are  to  pay. 
It  should  be  considered  that  parents  will  send  their  children  to  the  bettor  secondary 
schools  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  attendance  costs  money,  and  also  that  the  social 
status  feeling  operates  to  the  same  end.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  regular  continu- 
ation between  the  different  classes  of  schools  from  tho  elementary  to  tho  lower  grade 
of  tho  secondary  and  from  that  to  the  higher  grade  of  the  secondary;  but  though 
each  school  must  stand  apart,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  form  a  ladder  with  picked 
boys.  You  can  carry  boys  from  a  lower  grade  school  to  a  higher  if  they  have  been 
carefully  picked,  whereas  you  could  not  carry  average  boys  at  all.  With  the  average 
boy  the  lower  grade  must  distinctly  prepare  for  the  higher  and  be  practically  a  prepar- 
atory school  for  the  higher,  or  else  when  the  boy  gets  into  the  higher  he  is  altogether 
thrown  out.  But  with  the  picked  boy,  if  you  do  not  exceed  a  reasonable  number, 
it  requires  really  very  little  special  adaptation  to  bring  the  boys  into  proper  relations 
with  the  whole  school  system  and  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  position.  The 
mistake  which  is  frequently  made  is  that  people  suppose  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  boys  who  may  be  rightly  picked  out  from  the  lower  schools  and  put  into  the 
higher,  whereas  tho  number  of  boys  who  could  be  so  picked  out  is  really  very  small. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to  provide  for  the  average  boy  a  means  of  progressing 
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from  tbe  elemeutury  Kchool  to  schools  of  a  higher  kind.  Tho  thing  to  be  feare<l  \a 
that  the  elementary  school  will  step  into  the  place  of  schools  which  prepare  boys 
for  commercial  pnrsuits,  clerkships  in  offices,  and  so  ou,  which  is  a  place  they  can 
not  readily  fill.  It  is  better  that  those  boys  shonld  be  in  really  secondary  schools, 
and  secondary  education  shonld  not  be  free,  for  though  the  plea  of  poverty  comes 
in  at  all  turns,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  why  the  parent  is  to  expect  that  his  child  should 
be  educated  beyond  his  own  means  of  providing  education  any  more  than  that  his 
child  should  bo  fed  or  clothed  beyond  his  own  means  of  providing  food  or  clothing. 
It  is  not  a  social  feeling,  but  really  a  preference  for  a  certain  characteristic  of  the 
education  given,  that  induces  a  preference  of  parents  for  a  certain  school.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  school  in  which  you  have  a  large  preponderance  of  boys  of  a 
very  low  social  grade  is  not  in  that  sense  a  very  good  place  of  education  for  boys  of 
a  much  higher  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  the  preponderance  the  other 
way,  the  boys  of  the  lower  social  grade  are  really  the  better  for  being  in  constant 
companionship  with  boys  of  a  higher  social  grade.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
the  cultivation  of  manners  as  a  part  of  tho  education  of  tho  children,  and  not  only 
the  manners,  but  of  what  belongs  to  the  moral  principle  of  cultivated  people.  The 
average  boy  will  hardly  pass  through  tho  elementary  schools  until  ho  is  14.  The 
child  must  not  be  pushed,  for  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  whole  nation  must  go  on 
very  slowly  in  that  matter,  and  you  will  find  after  your  elementary  education  haa 
been  going  on  for  a  certain  length  of  time  you  can  teach  higher  subjects  to  boys  of 
the  same  age  than  you  could  have  done  at  the  beginning,  because  their  homes  are 
already  beginning  to  be  affected.  Those  who  have  been  in  th%  schools  havo  becomo 
the  parents,  so  now  a  good  deal  of  the  teaching  of  whatuiro  called  class  subjects  is 
very  much  better  than  it  was.  In  the  past  the  pressure  to  have  such  subjects  taught 
was  mischievous,  and  in  the  future  it  will  bo  better  than  it  is  now. 

It  might  be  taken  for  granted  that,  secondary  education  being  self-supporting,  the 
impecunious  classes  would  have  to  be  content  with  elementary  education,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  culling  out  the  cleverer  boys  for  the  service  of  tho  State  that  por- 
tion of  the  impecunious  community  should  be  given  scholarships  which  would 
enable  them  to  enter  upon  secondary  education.  It  is  not  in  point  to  say  that  such 
conditions  will  incorporate,  so  to  speak,  class  distinctions ;  the  thing  can  not  be 
helped.  Yon  have  an  enormous  number  that  are  excluded  from  the  university. 
Tho  State  is  not  prepared  to  take  upon  itself  all  grades  of  education  up  to  the  top. 
As  to  the  assistance  of  clever  boys,  the  scholarships  should  be  of  small  value  and 
open  to  rich  and  poor,  but  in  the  case  of  the  successful  poor  competitor  the  author- 
ities should  have  tho  power  of  augmenting  them  to  the  extent  demanded  by  the 
pecuniary  income  of  the  parent,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  anything  you  could 
devise  will  enable  children  from  the  elementary  school  to  compete  for  scholarships 
at  Eton,  for  example. 

Secondary  education  should  not  be  managed  ou  the  same  centralized  system  ns 
primary  education ;  there  should  be  between  him  and  the  immediate  governing  body 
another. 

Teatimony  of  Bev.  T,  W,  Sharpe,  senior  chief  inspector  of  schools. 

Secondary  as  well  as  elementary  education  should  be  free.  The  imputation  that 
universally  free  secondary  education  will  unduly  increase  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  indisposed  to  manual  labor  is  unjustified  as  the  matter  corrects  itself.  At 
one  time  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England  there  were  a  great  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  endeavoring  to  become  clerks,  but  there  has  been  a  distinct  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  artisan  cla«B  of  late,  since  the  wages  of  artisans  have  risen.  The 
same  thing  would  probably  happen  in  a  higher  class  of  education.  School  boards 
are  not  a  proper  authority  to  govern  secondary  education,  which  should  be  com- 
mitted to  a  county  or  provincial  council.  It  is  desirable  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point that  elementary  and  secondary  education  should  be  under  the  same  authority, 
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bat  persons  experienced  in  education,  teachers  of  all  classes,  should  be  placed  upon 
the  county  or  provincial  council.  In  regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  residing 
in  the  rural  districts  their  traveling  expenses  should  be  paid  to  and  from  the  sec- 
ondary school  they  were  compelled  to  attend. 

In  his  evidence  regarding  free  education  the  witness  had  had  before  him  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  clerks,  poor  clergymen,  and  poor  doctors. 

TesUmany  of  Sir  John  F.  D,  Donnelly,  secretary  of  the  science  and  art  department. 

The  science  and  art  department  in  general  deals  with  industrial  classes;  that  is  to 
say,  with  those  whose  parents  receive  for  labor  or  as  income  in  any  form  fewer  than 
$2,000  (£400).  Secondary  education  is  rather  undefinable.  Elementary  education  is 
intended  for  those  who  leave  to  engage  in  business  at  12  or  13,  secondary  for  those 
who  leave  at  16  or  17,  and  higher  for  the  university  student.  Now,  the  elementary 
education  of  a  boy  who  is  going  to  leave  school  at  12  or  13  should  not  allow  him  to 
take  up  subjects  which  he  can  not  carry  to  some  definite  conclusion  by  remaining 
ontil  16  or  17,  nor  those  contemplating  leaving  at  16  or  17  should  not  have  elements 
Introduced  that  require  a  university  career  to  carry  out. 

The  work  of  the  science  and  art  department  is  an  interpolation  into  the  ordinary 
system  of  a  literary  school  or  a  standing  invitation  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  school 
whereby  in  chemistry,  for  instance,  £2  is  given  for  every  pass  in  the  higher  grade 
of  elementary  schools,  £1  for  every  pass  in  the  lower  grade  in  secondary  schools, 
and  £1  for  every  pass  in  the  higher  grade  of  secondary  schools  [the  sum  annually 
so  distributed  amounts  to  £750,000].  Formerly  the  lower  grade  of  science  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  schools  was  given  £1  for  every  pass,  but  the  county  educational 
authorities  have  relieved  the  science  and  art  department  of  encouraging  such  ele- 
mentary instruction  by  giving  a  capitation  on  attendance.  The  schools  that  have 
taken  up  the  organized  science  school  curriculum  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary  sec- 
ondary or  endowed  schools,  as  they  can  not  well  give  the  time  to  that  curriculum, 
and  therefore  are  compelled  to  take  one  or  two  subjects  only.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  organized  science  schools  are  elementary  schools,  and,  in  general,  the  depart- 
ment fosters  secondary  education  in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  as  distinguished  from 
the  general  sense,  for  the  organized  science  school  is  for  the  student  who  is  going  to 
work  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in  a  scientific  direction.  The  grants  to  organized 
science  schools  should  be  larger  and  with  such  grants  should  be  conjoined  the 
requirement  that  literary  instruction  should  be  given  to  a  larger  extent  than  at 
present  in  those  organized  science  schools. 

Testimony  of  Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson,  Bart,,  M.  P.,  chairman  of  the  late  technical  educa- 
tion commission  and  of  the  technical  committee  of  the  Oxfordshire  County  council. 

Witness  would  not  aid  technical  secondary  education  unless  some  general  educa- 
tion were  present,  as  technical  education  can  not  be  effectively  given  unless  it  is 
combined  with  general  education ;  not  only  that,  indeed,  but  for  higher  technical 
education  good  general  education  is  absolutely  necessary,  for,  as  the  technical  edu- 
cation committee  reported,  ''The  best  preparation  for  technical  study  is  8  good 
modern  secondary  school.''  Under  the  term  "  technical  education  "  he  would  include 
everything  which  prepares  a  man  or  woman  for  the  walk  in  life  which  he  or  she 
intends  to  pursue.  Such  instruction  should  be  given  in  technical  departments  or 
classes  attached  to  secondary  schools,  that  is,  as  far  as  young  people  are  concerned. 
There  is  very  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  technical  education  in  the  primary  [ele- 
mentary f  ]  school  unless  it  be  merely  some  object  lessons  and  drawing.  If  there  were 
capacity  for  it,  the  technical  education  should  commence  at  a  very  early  age  in 
secondary  schools,  or  rather  in  preparatory  departments  of  secondary  schools. 

It  would  be  inadvisable  to  take  the  control  of  technical  education  from  the  pro- 
▼incial  or  county  body  having  control  of  secondary  education,  and  also  undesirable 
ED  95 20» 
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to  havo  any  central  educational  aathority  other  than  the  miniBter  of  education,  all 
the  proposed  functions  of  such  a  body  being  mainly  retained  by  the  county  council 
and  the  rest  of  the  responsibility  fixed  upon  a  single  num^  the  minister  of  education, 
to  whom  should  be  intrusted  the  registration  of  private  schools. 

Testimony  of  Mr,  John  Monigomeriff  assUtanl  ma»ier  m  Ponnifer'a  School,  Ttcloria  Park, 
and  honorary  secretary  of  Aasodation  of  Assistant  Masters,  whichhody  he  represents. 

The  assoctations  of  460  memben  from  all  i^asses  of  secondary  schools,  endowed  or 
unendowed,  publio  or  private.  As  to  the  4j[ualification8  considered  necessary  for  a 
head  mastership  his  association  held  that  a  degree  is  necessary  in  every  public  sec- 
ondary school^  as  at  present  required  by  abont  one- third  of  the  schemes  of  the  charity 
comijiission,  while  in  a  majority  of  other  cases  it  is  required  that  he  shall  have  either 
the  degree  or  such  other  qualification  as  the  governors  may  approve  ofl  Of  596  sohoola 
for  boys  of  which  they  had  information,  503  have  head  masters  who  aze  graduatea, 
to  wit:  From  Oxford  156,  Cambridge  196^  Dublin  44,  London  109,  other  nniversitiee 
in  United  Kingdom  12,  foreign  universities  1;  total,  518;  counting  none  twice,  503. 
Of  the  596  head  masters  283  are  in  holy  orders.  The  association  also  held  that  the 
candidates  for  head  masterships  should  be  required  to  havo  five  years'  e^^erienoe  as 
assistant  masters  in  a  public  secondary  school. 

The  assistant  masters  demand  that  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  in  every  case 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  school. 

His  association  would  also  suggest  that  the  charity  commission  require  that  the 
governing  body  of  every  school  should  once  a  year  send  in  a  financial  return,  which 
is  not  always  done.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  charity  commissioners  the  association  has 
been  noting  down  and  investigating  the  various  items  in  the  financial  returns,  and 
in  some  cases,  in  order  to  get  the  financial  return  of  a  school,  they  have  had  to  go 
back  to  the  year  1886,  though  they  have  not  gone  back  any  further.  The  blank 
form  issued  by  the  charity  commission  is  not,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  form,  but 
in  that  form  it  is  required  that  there  shall  bo  shown  the  yearly  rate  of  payment  to 
each  teacher,  but  in  nearly  half  the  cases  this  is  not  done.  In  some  returns  the 
salaries  of  the  assistant  masters  appear  under  the  head  of  **  assistant  masters,  appa- 
ratus,'' etc  Then  the  number  of  boys  is  not  givon  in  about  half  the  cases,  although 
required,  and  on  the  whole  the  returns  are  not  well  made.  But  from  such  informa- 
tion as  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  they  find  that  in  well  endowed  public  sec- 
ondary schools  that  the  average  pay  of  the  assistant  master  is  about  £150.  They 
consider  that  assistant  masters  in  public  secoudary  schools  are  poorly  paid,  and  that 
in  founding  secondary  schools  some  piovisions  should  be  made  for  the  salary  of  such 
masters.  The  schemes  state  as  a  rule  that  the  governors  shall  fix  a  sum  for  assistant 
mt^sters  and  apparatus,  but  in  no  scheme  is  there  any  provision  as  to  what  proportion 
of  the  endowment  or  how  much  per  bend  should  be  assigned  as  the  salary  of  assistant 
masters.  Many  cases  occur  where  the  staff  of  five  or  six  or  even  more  assistant  mas- 
ters receive  no  more  than  the  head  master.  Such  provision  should  be  based  on  the 
minimum  cost  of  efficient  education  per  head  and  the  assignment  of  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  that  minimum  to  salaries  for  assistant  mastei:s,  taking  into  account  the  amount 
of  available  income  and  the  number  of  boys. 

All  vacancies  should  invariably  be  advertised  in  the  newspapers  and  be  announced 
by  no  other  means. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  approved  schemes  of  the  charity  commission 
for  the  admiuistration  of  secondary  schools  for  boys: 

Number  of  schemes , 409 

Ap]>ointment  of  head  master: 

Degree  essential , 183 

Membership  in  Church  of  England  essential 31 

Appointment  of  assistant  masters: 

In  the  hands  of  govemon...... .„ .•.,,    50 
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Appointment  of  assistant  masters — Continued. 

In  the  hands  of  head  master,  subject  to  the  approval  of  governors 4 

In  the  hands  of  the  head  master 355 

Dismissal  of  assistant  masters : 

By  the  governors 50 

By  the  head  masters,  with  appeal  to  governors 42 

By  the  head  masters,  xrith  appeal  if  exi>ense  has  been  incarred  in  setting 

up  a  boarding  honse 4 

By  the  head  master,  subject  to  approval  of  governors 4 

By  headmaster 309 

Fixing  of  compensation  of  assistant  masters : 

By  the  governors 54 

Assignment  of  a  sam  by  head  master,  snbjcet  to  approval  of  governors 339 

Assignment  of  a  sum  by  head  master ^ 14 

[In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the  witness  his  associate,  Mr.  Martin,  inter- 
jected the  following:  '^ I  should  like  to  bring  this  fact  before  the  commission  that, 
under  the  present  conditions,  when  a  head  master  resigns  his  post  or  is  dismissed  he 
has  to  give  notice  to  every  assistant  master  on  the  staff,  for  the  reason  that  the 
assistant  masters  are  his  servants  and  not  the  servants  of  the  governors;  so  that 
when  you  dismiss  the  head  master  you  dismiss  every  man  in  the  school.  I  think 
that  is  a  point  on  which  assistant  masters  feel  rather  keenly."  Of  course  this  is  in 
many  cases  a  mere  form,  but  it  is  practically  applied  in  the  case  of  a  new  head 
master  having  a  system  rather  different  from  that  of  the  retiring  master.] 

Note  A. 


[Handed  in  by  the  Ker.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  M.  A.    (Soo  Q.  6305).] 
Analysis  of  occupation  of  parents  of  Past  Bridge  Street  hoySj  year  ending  Xoretnbcr,  1895, 


Nataro  of  occapation. 


Total. 


Xatare  of  occupation. 


AsboBttis  (mannfactnro  of) 

Be<l8tead  trade  (brass) 

Box  (wood)  trade 

Book  binding  trade 

Brash  trade 

Book  (sale,  purchase,  cataloguing) 

Bntton  trade 

Brass  cabinet  trade 

Building  trade 

Chemists'  assistants  (qualifying  for  ma- 
triculation)   

Chemistry    (assistant    master,  Wavcrly 
Road  Technical  School) 

Cabinet  trade  (apprenticed) 

Cabinet  casemakers 

Carriage  body  making 

Confectionery  trade 

Compositors  (apprentices) 

Chandelier  and  electrical  Attings 

Designing  and  modeling 

Die  sinkers 

Dentistry  (practical) 

Draftsmen 

Classified  as  follows : 

Architects' offices 8 

Art  metal 10 

Builders'  office* 4 

En^neers'  drawing  office 8 

Staine<l  glass  (drawing  office) 3 

Lithographers 15 

Eccloslastical  art  work 2 

Drysalting  trade 

Drapery  trade  (apprentices) 

Diamond  mounting 

Enameler 

£n  gravers 

Classified  as  follows: 

Metal 11 

Wood 7 


Engineerin|r  trades 

Classiticd  as  follows: 

Electrical 19 

Mechan  ical 120 

Locomotive 7 

Kaval 8 

Fish  trade  (wholesale) 

Grocery  trade  (apprentices) 

Glass<  trade 

Jewelcry  trade  (gold,  silver,  and  electro 

plating).... 

Laboratory  assistants,  viz,  chemical,  bo- 
tanical, metallurgical,  analyzing  (alkali 
waste),  South  Staffordshire'Waterworks 
Company,  analyzing  aaniplcs,  brewery 

laboratory 

Law  stationers'  trade 

Lamp  trade 

Musical  instruments  (manufacture  of) 

Musical  loUo  (Messrs.  Kfgers  St.  Priest- 
ley)  

Metal  trades 

Machinists  (L  e.,  smaller  work  tliau  engi- 
neering)   

Mathematical  instrument  trade 

Naatrado 

Mason,  atone  (apprentice) 

Telenhone  (instrument),  Koyal  National 

Telophono  Company 

Offices 

Classified  as  follows : 
Government  post-office  department    5 

Acoountants^  offices 19 

Brewing  offices 3 

Factors 12 

Solicitors'  offices 12 

Builders'  offices 9 

Insurance  offices 15 

Estate  of^ces H 


TotaL 


154 


1 
8 
4 

88 


10 

4 
14 
8 

3 
62 

89 
10 

1 
1 

1 

140 
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AnalystB  of  oeoupaHonSf  year  ending  November ,  1893 — ^ContinuecL 


Nature  of  occupation. 


Officea^Continaed . 

Claasifled  as  foUows: 

Cotton  (Measn.  Clark's) 1 

Arts  dub 1 

Timberoffice 1 

Hayandstraw 1 

Printer's  office 1 

Corporation  «w  department 2 

Drysalters' offices 5 

County  court  office 1 

Electrical  supply  company 1 

Engineers*  offices 2' 

l/oui  offices 6 

Btone  and  slag  (Earl  of  Dudley's 

estate) .• 1 

Typist 1 

Press  (Dally  Post) 1 

Manufacturers*  offices 13 

Land  and  building  societies' offices.    2 

Engineers'  offices 4 

Carriage  works  offices 6 

L.  N.  VV.  R.,  Mid.  R.,  and  G.  W.  R 

Y.  offices 1« 

Brokers' offices ,  2 

a^tloian's  trade .*... 
mnbing  and  sanitary  engineering  (ap- 

.  prentices) 

Pzovision  trade  (wholesale) 

Patternmakers 


Nature  of  occupation. 


Pupil  teachers  (some  sat  for  Queen's 
scholarships) 

Photographic  business ^ 

Printers'  trades  (various  departments) . . . 

Eule  making 

Boyal  College  of  Science,  London  (stu- 
dents) .  Gained  free  scholarship  tenable 
as  above  for  three  years.  &1  Is.  per  week 
allowed  for  board  and  railway  fares  to 
and  fh>m  home  vacation  i>eriods 

Steam  ccause  making 

Screw  trade  (machinisti  Messrs.  Nettle- 
fold's)  

Scale  making  (Messrs.  Avery  and  Mr.  H. 
Bissecker,  principally) 

Saddlery  trade 

Tobacco  trade  (wholesale  manufacture) . . . 

Tool  makers 

Tailoring  trade  (apprentices) 

Timber  trade 

Training  ship 

Upholstering 

Warehouse  (English  and  foreign) 

Watch  trade  (apprentices) 

Wire- worker 

Wood  carving 

Wood  turning 

Total 


Total. 


6 

4 
18 

4 


13 

0 
3 

24 
9 
5 
3 
7 

66 
4 
1 
3 
1 


1.040 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

PAPEliS   ACOOMPAlsrS^lNG    THE    RBPOET    OF   THE  ROYAL 
OOMMISSIOI^  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


KEPORT  ON  CERTAIN   FEATURES  OF   SECONDARY   EDUCATION   IN   THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  IN  CANADA. 

My  LORDS;  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  I  received  instructions  on  the  27th  of 
August  last  to  proceed  to  the  United  States  and  make  inquiries  upon  topics  embraced 
within  the  province  of  the  royal  commission  on  secondary  education. 

In  the  first  instance  I  received  a  paper  entitled  "Heads  of  information  which  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  of  America/'  with  a  similar  paper  relating 
to  Canada,  and  I  was  instructed  to  obtain  a  more  complete  answer  to  these  inquiries 
than  had  already  been  obtained  by  correspondence.  I  came  up  to  the  office  of  the 
commission  in  London  and  examined  the  answers  to  this  paper  of  questions  which 
have  already  been  received  from  some  twelve  prominent  teachers  and  professors  in 
the  United  States  and  from  Principal  Grant,  of  Kingston,  in  Canada. 

I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  interview  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, who  gave  me  verbal  instructions  which  enlarged  tho  scope  of  my  task. 
While  giving  due  attention  to  the  points  raised  in  the  **  Heads  of  information,"  I  am 
to  keep  in  view  the  whole  ground  of  inquiry  which  is  undertaken  by  the  commission, 
and,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  questions  at  issue,  I  was  supplied  with 
various  printed  papers,  by  the  perusal  of  which  I  may  follow  the  lines  of  inquiry 
which  the  commission  is  pursuing.  The  chairman  also  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  conduct  my  work  very  rapidly,  and  to  present  my  report  early 
in  the  winter,  and,  since  it  may  be  difficult  to  complete  a  satisfactory  statement 
within  such  a  short  time,  the  chairman  suggested  that  I  should  forward  letters  or 
X>ortions  of  report  on  any  topic  which  seemed  to  me  to  bo  of  importance ;  and,  as  I 
have  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  study  of  education  in  Germany,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  I  might  profitably  incorporate  any  experience  I  had  thereby  gained  in  ques- 
tions where  the  comparison  of  German  methods  might  be  helpful. 

Further,  I  was  instrnct«d  to  examine  two  reports  which  have,  in  previous  years, 
been  published  under  Government  authority;  the  voluminous  account  of  the  common 
.  school  system  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  presented  by  the  Rev.  James  Fraser 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Manchester)  to  the  royal  commission  (1867),^  and  a  brief 
account  of  American  schools  by  Mr.  Fitch,  Her  Majesty's  senior  inspector  of  schools, 
printed  by  the  education  department  in  1889. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  little 
service  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  the  organization  of  secondary 
education  in  America  or  to  describe  any  institution  and  methods  in  detail ;  indeed, 
the  short  time  at  my  disposal  makes  such  a  task  impossible.     I  have  followed  an 

■QaestlonS,  in  the  ''Heads  of  information,"  is,  I  understand,  intended  to  suggest  a  comparison 
between  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  report  and  the  course  of  events  in  education  during  the  inter- 
val. I  found,  however,  that  the  written  replies  sent  from  America  in  answer  to  this  question  were 
■ot  very  helpful. 
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entirely  different  plan.  Taking  in  order  the  topics  embraced  by  tbe  royal  commis- 
sion as  sketched  in  the  ''Memorandum  by  the  chairman,  an  outline  of  the  order  in 
which  topics  may  usefully  be  dealt  with  in  the  report,"  I  have  gathered  together 
the  evidence  which  American  experience  seems  able  to  supply,  keeping  in  view  the 
situation  of  affairs  as  we  find  them  at  this  moment  in  England.  I  have  given  a  num- 
ber of  references  to  documents  which  have  been  offered  to  me  on  every  hand  in  my 
Journey,  and  which  a  longer  time  would  have  enabled  me  to  make  more  use  of.  The 
greater  part  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  interviews  with  teachers,  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  by  letters  from  members  of  the  commission  before  leaving  England,  and 
by  their  aid  I  was  enabled  to  meet  with  others  whose  experience  and  judgment  are 
appreciated  in  their  own  neighborhood.  I  may  add  that  my  inquiries  have  not  been 
confined  to  teachers  and  professors;  I  have  found  it  very  x>rofitable  to  meet  State 
ofiicials,  superintendents  and  secretaries  of  boards  of  education,  as  well  as  lay  mem- 
bers of  such  boards,  and  my  impressions  have  been  assisted  by  conversation  with 
men  and  women  who  have  no  direct  concern  with  the  management  of  education, 
with  merchants,  with  ministers  of  religion,  and  with  parents  of  children  attending 
schools.  Here  and  there  I  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  English  scholars 
now  settled  in  American  colleges  or  universities,  and  I  have  found  not  a  few  Ameri- 
can teachers  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  our  English  methods  and  who 
are  able  to  offer  valuable  points  of  comparison  l^tween  the  plan  of  organization 
pursued  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

J  ought  to  add  that  I  have  everywhere  met  with  a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  the 
greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  put  me  in  possession  of  every  kind  of  information 
that  I  sought,  and  I  have  therefore  been  able  to  prosecute  my  inquiries  more  rapidly 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  in  the  few  weeks  at  my  disposal.^  On  my 
arrival  in  the  country  on  September  23, 1  first  visited  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
and  spent  several  days  with  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  and  his  assistants  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  (see  p.  636) ;  since  then  I  have  visited,  in  order,  Philadelphia, 
Now  York,  Boston,  and  Toronto,  spending  a  week  or  more  in  these  cities  or  in  their 
neighborhood. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  emphasize  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  pages  that 
follow  are  written.  If  they  give  the  impression  of  a  disparagement  of  our  English 
education  at  the  expense  of  what  I  have  seen  in  America,  this  impression  will  bo  due 
to  the  aim  which  has  been  set  before  me.  I  have  not  attempted  a  critical  estimate 
of  American  education ;  I  have  sought  to  exhibit  some  of  its  merits  so  far  as  these  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  admitted  deficiencies  of  secondary  education  in  my  own  country. 

2.  I  propose,  firstly,  to  indicate  from  the  experience  of  America  the  kinds  of  sec- 
ondary schools  which  appear  to  be  needed  in  a  complete  public  plan  of  education ; 
secondly,  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  authorities,  local  and  central,  who  should 
administer  these  schools,  and  therewith  the  distribution  of  their  functions  in  rela- 
tion to  endowed  and  private  schools  as  well  as  public  schools  j  on  which  will  follow 
the  discussion  of  one  or  two  special  questions  which  seem  to  need  more  detailed 
treatment,  such  as  the  financial  maintenance  of  schools,  the  entrance,  and  the  leav- 
ing certificate.  A  separate  section  has  been  devoted  to  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers.  Within  this  scheme  I  shall  be  able  to  refer  to  the  nine  questions  in  the 
"Heads  of  information,"  and  to  include  the  ground  covered  by  the  "Memorandum," 
BO  far  as  the  experience  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  seems  to  bo  of  service. 

nt  would  bo  ungracious  of  mo  not  to  mention  the  following,  to  whom  I  have  been  very  specially 
indebted:  The  Hon.  TV.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Prof.  Edmund  J. 
James  and  Dr.  Devine,  of  the  American  Society  for  University  Extension,  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Frank 
Morley,  of  Haverford  College;  Prof.  X.  M.  Butler,  president  of  the  Teachers'  Training  College,  New 
York  City;  Principal  Ray  Greene  Haling,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Profesaor  Bnell,  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity ;  l>r.  Melvil  Dewey,  aecrotary  to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany;  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Bonn,  minister  of  odncation,  Ontario,  Canada;  and  President  Harper  and 
Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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SEcnoN  I. 

3.  Before  entering  upon  these  tmbjects^  I  desire  to  offer  some  general  oT)8eryationB 
^ith  reference  to  the  principles  vhich  are  at  stake  in  tlie  establishment  of  a  system 
of  secondary  edncation.  The  contrast  between  onrselvee  in  England  as  a  people  and 
the  Englieh  race  in  America  across  the  ocean  lies  mainly  here,  that  in  the  most  pro- 
gressiTe  States  of  America  the  people  helieve  in  education,  and  are  willing  to  make  sac- 
rifices for  the  sake  of  their  creed.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  lias  gone  about 
among  American  schools  and  seen  the  mode  in  which  they  are  supported  and  contin- 
nally  extended  could  doubt  that  this  faith  in  edncation  is  genuine  and  is  distinctly 
characteristic  of  the  most  progressive  parts  of  the  country. 

If  it  were  not  outside  the  purpose  of  thisreporfc  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  origin 
and  the  growth  of  this  idea  from  New  England,  where  it  had  its  birth,  to  the  West, 
which  has  been  created  largely  by  emigrants  from  New  England,  and,  since  the  war, 
to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  where  the  same  faith  is  being  slowly  acquired. 
Now  this  belief  in  edncation  has  had  two  effects.  Firstly,  in  the  refusal  to  limit 
•public  schooling  to  the  rudiments  of  instruction ;  the  high  school  equality  with  the 
primary  school  has  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  public  plan  of  education.  I 
have  taken  considerable  pains  to  inquire  whether  the  press  or  the  people  show  any 
signs  of  objecting  to  the  heavy  school  taxes  which  are  required  to  support  high 
schools;  and,  exoept  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  always  received  the  same  answer — 
the  common  people  believe  in  tree  high  school  education;  every  parent  hopes  that 
his  own  child  may  be  deyer  enough  to  be  advanced  to  the  high  school,  and  perhaps 
afterwards  to  college,  and  the  idea  that  secondary  education  is  only  for  the  well- 
to-do  gains  no  foothold.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States  where  I  have  traveled 
the  school  tax  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  local  taxes,  and  in  the  Northwest  its 
range  is  extended  even  beyond  the  high  school  to  the  support  of  State  univer- 
sities.! 

Secondly,  outside  of  the  scheme  of  public  education,  we  have  presented  in  the 
United  States  an  almost  prodigal  liberality  in  the  establishment  and  support  of 
private  educational  enterprises.  On  every  hand  colleges  and  universities  and  tech- 
nical institutes  are  bountifully  supplied  with  the  gifts  of  rich  men,  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  stream  of  wealth  is  the  result  of  a  national  sentiment  in  favor  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  no  parallel  to  this  generosity  either  in  England  or  in  any  other 
country.' 

In  a  later  paragraph  I  shall  recur  to  the  question  of  private  endowment. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  abstract  idea  of  faith  in  education,  for 
it  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the  only  right  basis  for  a  public  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Our  present  system  in  England  has  been  hitherto  based  upon  another  prin- 
ciple. We  have  seen  that  a  minimum  of  elementary  instruction,  for  children  who 
can  not  obtain  it  otherwise,  is  necessary  to  national  safety  and  process,  and  must 
be  imposed  by  authority  and  paid  for  by  the  public,  as  vre  pay  for  police  and  sanita- 
tion. Such  a  system  needs  to  be  either  wholly  administered  or,  at  any  rate,  strongly 
controlled  by  a  central  authority,  and  such  a  system  may  properly  be  limited  to  the 
few  branches  of  instruction  which  will  achieve  the  aim  desired.  But  it  is  wholly 
different  with  a  nation  that  has  learned,  or  is  beginning  to  learn,  its  own  need;  the 
people  of  such  a  nation  are  competent,  each  in  their  own  locality,  to  discover  and 
supply  their  necessities,  and  they  will  refuse  to  limit  their  needs  by  any  elementary 
code;  they  will  vote  for  and  will  maintain  many  forms  of  secondary  education  for 

>In  the  West,  however,  the  tax  ia  comparatively  light,  because  a  large  anm  is  appropriated  tc  eda- 
cation  fVom  the  proceeds  of  pablio  lands. 

'At  Harvtcrd  £70,000  per  annum  is  regularly  oxpected  as  a  fresh  endowment,  aad  all  the  sucoessftd 
colleges  of  the  Eastern  States  look  to  similar  bequests  In  order  to  keep  pace  witl  the  oontinuaUy 
growing  demands  of  educational  dovolopment. 
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the  pnblio  beoefit,  and  they  will  adapt  these  institations  to  their  local  needs  far  Letter 
than  any  central  authority  can  do  it  for  them. 

Now,  it  is  quite  another  question  whether  this  belief  in  education  is  justified  by  iti 
results,  whether,  that  is  to  say,  the  money  and  time  devoted  to  the  higher  instruction 
of  a  large  number  of  young  men  and  women  is  really  well  spent,  and  the  problem 
presented  is  the  one  proposed  in  question  6  of  the  heads  of  information.  "It  has 
been  said  that  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  turn  out  a  large  number  of 
scholars  whose  circumstances  would  lead  them  to  earn  their  living  by  manual  labor, 
and  particularly  by  agricultural  labor,  but  who  are  unwilling  or  unfitted  to  do  so, 
and  have  little  prospect  of  finding  congenial  employment.  How  far,  if  at  aU,  is  this 
statemen  t  true  f 

Now,  the  idea  that  young  people  can  be  overeducated  seems  to  be  wholly  alien  to 
the  American  way  of  thinking,  and  unquestionably  the  evils  which  are  supposed 
to  result  from  overeducation  in  Europe  are  not  found  in  this  country,  for  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  American  life  are  wholly  difierent  from  those  of  Europe; 
and  again,  since  education  in  America  is  a  product  of  ''the  people,''  it  has  been 
rapidly  adapted  to  the  people's  needs. 

By  economic  conditions,  I  mean  that  immigrants  do  a  large  portion  of  the  manual 
labor,  and  that  the  labor  which  is  not  performed  by  hired  help  is  not  regarded  as 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has  received  a  higher  education.^  With 
us  in  Europe,  to  be  highly  educated  means  to  be  brought  into  a  higher  social  atmos- 
phere, into  a  class  which  is  dependent  for  manual  aids  upon  lower,  classes.  In 
America,  the  tendency  in  this  direction  is  of  course  observable,  but  not  to  anything 
like  the  extent  as  among  ourselves,  and  thus  the  highly  educated  man  or  woman  is 
not  necessarily  drawn  into  another  social  sphere,  but  is  regarded  as  being  better 
fitted  for  thos6  pursuits  in  life  to  which  he  feels  naturally  attracted.  If  the  Ameri- 
can boy  docs  not  take  kindly  to  day  labor  in  the  fields,  it  is  because  there  are  plenty 
of  other  people  brought  into  the  country  to  do  that  work,  and  he  prefers  to  gain  an 
education  which  will  give  him  "directive  power"*  in  a  more  intelligent  walk  of 
life.  If,  after  his  education,  he  returns  to  agriculture,  he  will  not  work  on  his  farm 
as  a  day  laborer,  but  he  will  direct  machinery  or  direct  the  work  of  others. 

The  above  is  an  argument  which  applies  to  a  new  country  more  than  to  an  old 
country,  but  the  second  argument  will  apply  equally  to  any  country.  The  American 
tells  us  that  we  can  not  give  our  children  too  much  education,  but  we  can  give  them 
useless  education ;  and  America  illustrates  more  than  any  European  country  the  need 
for  continually  adapting  our  curriculum^  to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  No  country, 
for  example,  has  developed  more  rapidly  or  more  successfully  the  method  of  manual 
training,^  first  by  means  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  primary  school  and  then  by  man- 
ual training  departments  in  the  secondary  school,  and  by  every  kind  of  scientific  and 
technical  department  in  the  university.  This  movement  is  now  in  course  of  develop- 
ment, and  has  proceeded  with  the  greatest  rapidity  during  the  last  five  years.  Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale,  of  Michigan,  in  replying  to  the  commission  on  this  question,  looks 
to  the  cure  of  the  evil,  not  by  closing  the  high  school  doors  to  the  laborer's  child,  but 
by  preaching  everywhere  the  real  nature  of  education,  and  by  convincing  parents 

'Kumbere  of  stadonts  in  American  nniversities  pay  tbe  whole  or  part  of  their  expenses  by  labor, 
sncb  as  typewriting,  printing,  taking  care  of  lawns,  etc.  See  Catalogue  of  the  XTuiversity  of  Minne- 
sota, p.  55.    This  is  the  case  not  only  in  the  West,  but  at  Harvard  and  Yale.  ' 

*Thi8  is  a  phrase  givou  mo  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  who  looks  to  the 
development  of  this  **  directive  power"  as  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  higher  education. 

'In  European  countries  it  is  still  held  by  most  teachers  that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  fixed  formal 
plan  of  studies  which  should  achieve  the  ideal  of  secondary  instruction  for  every  child,  regardless  of 
his  future  calling  in  life,  or  even  of  his  tastes.  In  America  this  mode  of  thinking  is  not  often  fonnd. 
(Tide  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Teo,  p.  63,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1898.). 

«For  the  latest  information  on  manual  training  we  have  a  voluminous  report  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education.  I  have  given  their  recommeadations  in  an 
appendix. 
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«nd  the  public  of  the  benefits  which  good  practical  education  will  bring  with  it,  not 
only  for  success  in  business,  but  for  the  higher  pursuits  of  life.' 

There  is  another  country  exhibiting  tbe  same  firm  belief  in  education  which 
we  find  in  some  of  the  States.  I  refer  to  Germany;  and  in  Germany  I  venture  to 
believe  that  the  charge  of  overeducation  is  Justified.  I  think  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  there  are  too  many  men  in  Germany  who  have  received  an  education 
which  opens  the  doors  to  a  few  select  pursuits  and  which  closes  the  doors  to  many 
other  pursuits.  There  are  far  more  teachers  and  doctors  and  lawyers  in  Ger- 
many than  the  country  can  find  work  for.>  I  venture  to  think  that  this  con- 
dition of  things  can  only  be  prevented  by  placing  the  control  of  higher  education 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  and  by  relying  upon  the  people  them- 
selves; unless  this  is  done  educational  ideals  will  be  set  before  the  schools  which 
have  no  correspondence  to  the  necessities  of  life.  The  American  secondary  educa- 
tion no  doubt  fails  to  create  as  many  scholars  as  we  find  in  Germany,  but  it  does 
start  an  interest  in  culture;  it  trains  boys  and  girls  to  self-support  and  activity,  it 
brings  them  into  contact  with  social  and  civic  life,  and  it  leaves  then*  with  a  freedom 
of  motion  which  enables  them  to  find  a  sphere  and  occupation  in  life  where  the  young 
man  or  woman  trained  in  the  German  school  is  comparatively  helpless. 

Hence  the  conclusion  is  reached  that,  while  elementary  education  may  prop<  rly  be 
imposed  upon  a  nation,  public  education  of  the  higher  type  ought  only  to  bo  organ- 
ized in  response  to  the  people's  demand,  and  hence  it  ought  to  bo  mainly  under  pop- 
ular local  control. 

4.  The  whole  problem  of  education  is  one  which  is  only  to-day  beginning  to  bo  the 
subject  of  scientific  treatment,  and  hence  we  can  not  hope  for  finality  in  bi  homes  for 
the  readjustment  of  national  education.  While  we  find  in  other  professions  a  fivir 
consensus  of  opinion  on  means  and  methods,  in  education  no  such  agreement  can  be 
found.  Every  conceivable  variety  of  practice  is  employed  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  Now,  the  present  century 
has  witnessed  in  every  part  of  Europe  the  establishment  of  school  systems,  mure  or 
less  complete,  creating  permanent  means  of  operation  by  which  the  child  is  to  be 
prepared  for  life.  These  schemes  vary  very  much  in  the  extent  to  which  they  control 
the  individual  school  or  teacher,  but  they  all  tend  in  the  same  direction,  to  fix  the 
forms  of  a  school  hy  the  machinery  of  law  or  code.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  was 
inevitable  at  the  outset  both  in  countries  governed  by  a  strong  central  authority  and 
in  countries  like  England,  where  the  desire  for  local  independence  was  strong,  but 
where  the  national  sentiment  in  favor  of  education  was  weak.  But  in  America  we 
have  a  striking  contrast;  in  place  of  the  codes  and  systems  of  Europe  every  locality 
is  master  of  its  own  educational  machinery,  and  hence  it  is  possible  for  new  methods 
and  ideas  to  have  some  chance  of  being  tested  by  experiment.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  is  probable  that  the  results  of  American  education,  conducted  on  the  jiopular 
plan  and  with  little  oversight  from  higher  authorities,  are  poor  compared  with  the 
results  obtained  under  a  good  European  system;  but  it  is  a  different  question  whether 

*  Aa  an  evidencf)  that  America  was  not  educating  too  many  high  school  boys,  Dr.  Harris  showed  me 
the  resulta  of  an  inquiry  made  by  him  when  superintendent  of  St.  Louis,  to  discover  the  positions  in 
life  held  by  the  "graduates  '  from  these  schools.  To  these  boys  education  had  simply  meant  so  much 
increased  capital  to  invest  at  high  profit  in  a  business  or  professional  career.  The  problem  is  one 
which  is  capable  of  scientific  statistical  treatment;  an  attempt  at  such  treatment  has  been  made  by 
tbe  director  of  physical  training  in  Boston  (Report  to  school  committee;  school  document  No.  8, 1894), 
based  upon  Dr.  Farrar's  Vital  Statistics  (London,  1885). 

*In  Ontario  I  found  that  the  same  complaint  was  being  made.  The  rural  high  schools  are  said  to 
have  given  to  farmers'  children  an  education  "above  their  station,"  and  they  have  deserted  the  country 
to  come  and  live  in  the  towns.  So  long  as  a  stream  of  immigration  supplied  their  places  with  new 
agricultural  laborers  the  harm  di(Lnot  appear;  but  there  is  little  immigration  now  and  trade  is  bad. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  surely  not  to  close  the  rural  high  schools,  but  along  with  the  general  edu* 
cation  to  teach  practical  arta  and  branches  of  instruction  conneoted  with  farm  life  having  a  close 
relation  to  the  future  calling  of  country  boys  and  girls. 
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the  ultimate  result  may  not  bo  better.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  very  cloar  that  if  oar  present 
imperfect  knowledge  of  education  be  once  admitted  the  United  States  has  a  better 
opportunity  of  diseovering  and  developing  new  pedagogic  knowledge  owing  to  the 
very  want  of  system  which  characterizes  its  education.^  The  problem  seems  to  be 
to  organize  a  scheme  which  shall  hinder  inefficiency  and  waste  without  hindering 
the  development  of  educational  ideas. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century  Germany  was  the  great  field  for  the  production  of 
educational  ideas — Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  and  a  host  of  others  were  ixee  not 
only  to  meditate  upon  theory,  but  to  test  their  ideas  by  the  practice  of  the  school. 
Since  the  strict  establishment  of  the  German  school  systems,  these  men  have  had  few 
successors;  and  the  best  fruit  of  their  labor  is  being  inherited,  not  by  Germany,  but 
by  England  and  by  America.  The  kindergarten,  for  example,  was  banished  from  Prus- 
sia because  the  Prussian  authorities  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  it  is  only  in  these  last 
two  or  three  years  that  it  has  found  recognition  with  the  English  education  dei>art- 
ment;  but  in  America  it  was  easy  for  a  single  progressive  town  or  city  to  make 
experiments  with  the  method,  and  still  easier  for  the  success  of  such  an  experiment 
to  lead  to  its  adoption  elsewhere.^  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of 
American  teachers  a  desire  to  learn  about  education,  a  humility  with  reference  to 
their  present  kuowledge  of  the  subject,  which  contrasts  favorably  with  the  attitude 
of  the  successful  teacher  in  European  countries.  No  doubt  this  humility  goes  along 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  boastfulness  about  the  results  already  achieved,  and 
a  conceit  which  is  often  not  justified  by  the  results;  but  this  tendency  to  self-lauda- 
tion does  not  hinder  the  eager  desire  to  learn  from  every  quarter. 

5.  These  two  observations  lead  to  a  third,  to  which  I  have  already  referred :  That 
education  in  all  branches,  elementary  and  higher,  ought,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
its  aims,  to  be  directed  by  local  authority,  to  rely  upon  local  support,  and  to  appeal  to 
a  central  higher  authority  only  wi thin  very  guarded  limits.  Fortunately,  in  England 
we  have  experience  which  justifies  us  in  enunciating  this  principle.  I  take  it  that 
one  reason  why  local  authorities  were  given  such  large  powers  in  the  administration 
of  the  technical  instruction  act  was  because  it  had  been  found  that  our  school  boards 
had  administered  efficiently  the  more  limited  powers  given  them  by  the  act  of  1870; 
and  in  America  I  have  found  no  one  who  desired  to  see  ''  the  {leople''  deprived  of  the 
great  authority  which  they  possess  over  the  administration  of  education,  although 
the  weakness  of  the  United  States  system,  which  lies  in  tlie  lack  of  a  State  central 
authority,  is  usually  admitted  at  the  same  time.  I  propose  in  later  paragraphs  to 
deal  with  the  problem  here  presented  in  detail.  Here  I  wish  merely  to  emphasize 
the  principle  to  which,  as  I  know,  most  English  teachers  are  opposed,  that  secondary 
education  needs  popular  control  and  popular  support,  if  it  is  to  achieve  its  aim. 

Those  who  distrust  local  boards  of  education  for  fear  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  forget  the  rapidity  with  which  knowledge  on  public  questions  is  now  com- 
municated from  place  to  place,  and  the  case  with  which  those  who  desire  can  inform 


*  "  Onr  Byetem  has  a  tremciHlons  and  overflowing  vitality,  wliicli  promises  more  for  tlie  future  than 
tlio  well-fitted  macLiuery  of  England.  Did  you  over  live  in  a  country  town  daring  the  week  of  a 
teacliers'  institute!  It  is  a  greater  attraction  than  the  now  railroad  or  the  circus.  The  air  is  satu- 
rated with  educational  questions.  The  teachers,  often  of  the  same  social  grade  as  the  best  of  the  resi- 
dents, aro  received  into  the  homes  and  made  the  central  features  of  the  excitement.  Better  still, 
have  you  over  been  to  a  State  or  national  education  convention  7  The  discussions  ilo  not  strike  one  as 
being  in  the  least  shallow  or  vaguely  general.  *  •  *  Thus  our  country  is  permeated  with  educa- 
tional life.  England  does  not  know  much  of  it.  Her  teachers  do  not  road  professional  literature,  as 
ours  do.  They  do  not  communicate  popular  enthusiasm  for  education  as  ours  do,  although  they  aro 
often  more  highly  trained." — President  Sharpless,  of  Ilaverford  College,  on  the  Belation  of  the  State 
to  Education  in  England  and  America  (No.  87,  in  publications  of  the  American  Academy  of  Folitical 
and  Social  Science). 

*Soe  "Annual  Ueport  of  Bureau  of  Education,  1891-92,"  for  records  of  the  increase  of  public  kinder- 
gartens in  American  cities.  It  should  be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  kindergarten  teachers  are  trained 
especially  for  kindergarten  work ;  it  is  not  thought  sufficient  simply  to  give  primary  teachers  a  super- 
flcial  acquaintance  with  Froebelian  methods. 
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themselves  as  to  the  best  available  methods.  The  United  States  exhibits^  even  bet- 
ter than  oar  technical  instruction  committees,  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  train- 
ing local  authorities  to  understand  educational  problems. 

6.  No  forms  of  education  can  be  permanently  established  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  This  principle,  which  is  admitted  in  the  case  of  elementary  and  of  university 
education,  has  been  denied  in  England  in  relation  to  secondary  education,  and  it  is 
true  that  in  some  cases  in  England  successful  proprietary  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished which  pay  their  way,  and  which  even  return  a  dividend  to  those  who  have 
subscribed  the  funds,  but  I  believe  it  oould  be  proved,  by  careful  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  English  proprietary  schools,  that  the  proprietary  system  is  one  which 
can  not  bo  regarded  as  a  permanent  type,  even  if  it  were  desirable  that  it  should  be 
so.  In  America,  as  in  Germany,  no  one  dreams  of  establishing  a  plan  of  secondary 
Instruction  on  a  scale  of  fees  which  will  cover  the  expenditure;  either  the  public 
purse  must  meet  the  financial  need.  Or  men  of  wealth  supply  the  place  of  State  aid. 
There  are,  of  course,  both  in  America  and  Germany  a  number  of  private  ^  schools 
which  are  self-supporting,  and  such  schools  have  a  most  important  function  in  a 
scheme  of  national  education ;  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  America  do  we  Hud  prudent 
educators  who  despise  the  work  of  the  private  school,  or  wish  to  see  this  form  of 
education  disappear.  But  their  existence  does  not  supersede  the  public  duty  toward 
secondary  instruction  and  the  necessity  for  the  establishment;  in  every  piu^  of  the 
State,  of  public  institutions  which  will  supply  the  national  need.  These  institutions, 
however  wealthy  many  of  the  parents  may  be  whose  children  attend  them,  can  not 
be  maintained  by  school  fees  alone.  They  have  not  been  so  maintained  in  earlier 
days  when  the  cost  of  education  was  con6ned  to  the  provision  of  buildings,  teachers, 
and  text-books;  still  less  can  they  be  so  maintained  in  these  days  when  the  con- 
stantly expanding  demands  of  education  call  for  costly  apparatus,  of  which  earlier 
generations  had  no  conception. 

7.  Finally,  America  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  which  the  following  principle 
is  clearly  illustrated — the  principle  of  the  unitif  of  all  fortM  of  education.  By  this 
phrase  I  mean  the  doctrine  that  all  institutions  for  educational  work,  f^om  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  university,  are  part  of  the  same  system  and  need  to  be  treated  on 
the  same  general  principles.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  are  regarded  in 
America  as  one  body  of  teachers,  whether  men  or  women,  whether  professors  in  the 
university  or  teachers  in  the  village  school.  The  distinctions  that  have  been  made 
between  the  various  types  of  education — represented  by  the  term  elementary,  gram- 
mar, high  school,  and  the  like— are  distinctions  wliich  only  have  a  right  foundation 
so  far  as  they  discriminate  the  various  stages  iu  the  one  educational  process  from 
childhood  to  juauhood;  so  far  as  they  have  separated  teachers  into  classes,  they  ore 
the  result  of  earlier  imperfect  conceptions  of  education  which  have  an  historical 
basis,  but  no  basis  in  sound  thinking.  There  is  little  iu  the  nature  of  things  to 
justify  the  barriers  erected  by  school  laws  and  by  custom  between  one  section  of 
teachers  and  another,  and  I  saw  much  in  close  intercourse  with  German  teachers  to 
make  me  regret  that  German  governments  maintain  these  barriers  so  firmly.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  this  doctrine  because  it  has  been  reinforced  by  the  move- 
ments which  are  now  taking  place  in  American  education.  Only  the  other  day  the 
most  distinguished  representative  of  the  American  educational  world,  President 
Charles  Eliot,  of  the  Harvard  University,  has  taken  occasion  to  enunciate  this 
principle,^  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  enable  his  university  to  do  its  work  more  efli- 
ciently,  from  the  conviction  that  all  sections  of  education  need  to  be  coordinated. 
The  method  by  which  he  and  others  in  America  are  seeking  to  secure  this  mutual 

'I  wish  to  nso  the  term  'private"  in  the  Enghsh  sense,  to  indicato  what,  in  America,  are  Icnown 
fts  private  adventure  schools,  that  is  to  say,  schools  which  are  the  private  property  of  the  principal. 
In  America,  however,  the  term  "private"  is  used  to  indicate  every  kind  of  school  which  is  not 
administered  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

'The  Edttcational  Beview,  Now  York,  September,  18M. 
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understanding  and  cooperation  is,  not  by  setting  on  foot  a  detailed  scheme  of 
administration  for  tlie  whole  State  controlled  by  a  government  department,  but  by 
seizing  hold  of  those  points  of  contact  where  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion meet  one  another,  and  by  inducing  teachers  in  each  of  these  sections  to  join 
hands  to  the  achievement  of  their  common  objects.  The  same  spirit  is  shown  in  the 
National  Educational  Association,  which  is  probably  the  most  influential  society  of 
teachers  in  the  world,  comprising  all  ranks  of  teachers,  from  the  university  down- 
ward. Its  most  recent  task  has  been  to  set  the  various  committees  to  work  which 
have  dealt  with  high-school  curricula,  resulting  in  the  now  famous  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten.  On  similar  lines  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  has  been 
organized,  with  departments  for  kindergarten,  primary,  high-school  teachers,  inspect- 
ors, and  trustees.  They  hold  some  sessions  of  their  convention  together  and  some 
in  departments.  (See  Report  of  Minister  of  Education  for  1892-93,  pp.  110-115.) 
When  this  spirit  of  cooperation  has  once  been  established,  it  may  be  possible  to 
develop  a  State  system  of  administration  which  will  provide  a  suitable  basis  for 
every  type  of  school  without  hampering  the  needful  independence  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  local  authority. 

At  present  the  United  States  seems  to  be  the  only  country  in  which  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  are  kept  in  dae 
subordination.  In  Germany  the  separation  between  elementary  and  secondary 
instruction  Is  absolute,  and  in  all  countries  which  have  received  their  educational 
impulses  from  Germany  we  find  a  similar  distinction.  I  venture  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  have  not  lost  by  following  the  other  principle.  In  England  our  sec- 
ondary instruction,  owing  to  its  lack  of  organization,  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  own 
standing  ground.  On  the  one  hand,  the  elementary  school  system  has  encroached 
upon  its  borders  by  means  of  higher  grade  schools ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  older 
universities  control  it  at  every  point  by  means  of  written  examinations.  Our  sec- 
ondary schools  need  to  work  out  their  own  destiny,  nntrammeled  on  both  sides, 
while  cooperating  closely  with  primary  teachers  and  with  university  teachers. 

Section  II. — The  kinds  of  schools  required  and  the  work  done  by  each, 

8.  In  my  inquiries  in  America  to  determine  the  limits  of  secondary  education,  I 
found  that  there  was  no  universal  agreement  on  the  subject;  for  the  public  system 
places  under  local  control  three  types  of  schools — the  primary,  the  grammar,  and  the 
high  school,  and  the  commencement  of  secondary  instraction  lies  somewhere  in  the 
grammar  school.  The  primary  school  gives  a  five  years'  course  of  instruction  ap  to 
the  age  of  9  or  10;  the  grammar  a  four  years'  course  up  to  13  or  14,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  high-school  course  up  to  17  or  18 ;  and  in  some  cases  the  same  local 
authority  will  add  a  college  course  or  a  normal  school  course,  carrying  on  the  educa- 
tion np  to  20  years  of  age ;  and  at  no  period  is  any  strict  boundary  line  drawn  pre- 
scribing that  secondary  instruction  shall  begin  at  such  an  age  or  end  at  another. 
Since,  for  various  causes,  instruction  in  American  schools  has  proceeded  at  a  slower 
pace  than  in  European  schools,  a  child  who  has  completed  the  grammar  school  course 
at  14  has  usually  not  advanced  further  than  the  European  child  who  haa  completed 
the  elementary  course  at  12;  but,  in  order  to  reform  this  state  of  things,  it  is  pro- 
posed not  to  commence  the  high  school  at  an  earlier  age,  but  to  introduce  what  are 
called  secondary  school  subjects  into  the  gi-ammar  school  course.  ^  Nor,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  distinction  between  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  maintained  by 
a  separate  classification  of  teachers  such  as  prevails  in  European  countries.  A  large 
number  of  teachers  in  American  high  schools  are  women  who  have  had  a  normal 
school  training,  and  who  have  afterwards  taught  in  primary  or  grammar  schools, 
before  taking  a  class  in  the  high  school.    A  school  board,  managing  a  number  of 

>Can  School  Prognunmes  be  Shortened  and  Enriched  t  by  Eliot,  Hacalister,  W.  T.  Harria,  and 
others  (pp.  101-116,  in  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Bdncational  Aasociatiou,  Washington,  Govermnent  Printing  Office,  1888). 
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oity  sclioolfl,  may  appoint  either  primary  teachers  or  teachers  who  have  been  eda- 
oated  at  college;  a  most  Important  work  in  secondary  schools  is  done  by  "college 
men/'  bat  there  is  no  law  which  creates  a  distinction  between  one  class  of  teacher 
and  another.  Hence  the  term  ' '  secondary  "  has  only  a  vague  signification  in  America ; 
it  is  used  in  the  Borean  of  Edncation*  to  cover  all  schools  above  the  grammar  school, 
and  Dr.  Harris  has  made  a  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  education  for 
the  purpose  of  his  reports,  similar  to  the  distinction  which  prevails  in  European 
countries.  Ho  holds  that  primary  instruction  should  be  regarded  as  ending  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  history,  and  geography  of  the  home  country,  of  arith- 
metic, and  the  first  beginnings  of  natural  science,  and  he  terminates  this  period  of 
study  with  the  American  grammar  school;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  reformers  at  the  present  moment  to  ''enrich  the  grammar  school  course*' 
by  introducing  higher  subjects,  such  as  foreign  languages,  algebra,  physics,  and  the 
like  before  the  child  enters  the  high  school. 

I  have  inserted  the  accompanying  plan  in  order  to  illustrate  the  differences  between 
several  countries  in  determining  the  limits  of  secondary  instruction.  The  United 
States  and  Ontario  make  the  three  grades  of  education  consecutive.  In  Qermany 
and  in  France  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  overlap  for  some  five  or  six  years; 
in  England  the  two  courses  run  on  different  lines  from  the  beginning.'  I  attach 
importance  to  the  question  of  the  inferior  limit  of  secondary  education,  because 
it  involves  a  determination  of  the  financial  support  which  should  be  given  to  sec- 
ondary schools.  If  we  presume  that  many  secondary  schools  now  existing  may  be 
supported  in  the  fhture,  or  new  schools  may  be  aided,  on  a  method  similar  to  that 
of  the  technical  instruction  act,  by  grants  of  public  money,  the  question  will  be 
raised,  whether,  in  apportioning  such  grants,  allowance  should  be  made  for  children 
under  the  limit  of  age  at  which  it  is  decided  to  distinguish  secondary  education  from 
primary  education.  On  the  American  plan  our  legislation  would*cIas8ify  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  preparatory  departments  of  our  present  grammar  and  high  schools 
as  a  section  of  primary  instruction,  and  would  presume  such  children  to  be  in  pri- 
mary schools  up  to  the  age  of  14.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  and  French  sys- 
tem, while  permitting  the  child  intended  for  a  secondary  school  to  commence  in  the 
primary  school,  takes  him  away  from  the  latter  after  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to 
prepare  him  separately  for  a  special  course  in  after  years,  and  in  England  the  sec- 
ondary school  does  its  work  entirely  apart  from  the  primary  school. 

The  American  plan  is  democratic,  for  it  delays  as  long  as  possible  the  division 
between  the  child  intended  for  the  university  and  the  child  intended  for  the  work- 
shop ;  the  German  plan  tends  to  narrow  and  specialize  its  education  at  too  early  an 
age.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  our  English  children  tobe  edu- 
cated together  in  the  primary  school  until  the  age  of  11  or  12,  no  secondary  instruction 
being  recognized  by  law  before  that  age.  The  English  practice  of  absolute  separa- 
tion has  surely  been  injurious  both  to  primary  and  secondary  instruction;  the  edu- 
cation of  young  boys  and  girls  in  our  endowed  and  private  schools  is  the  least 
satisfactory  portion  in  the  whole  field  of  secondary  education.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  problems  of  politico-social  investigation,  we  are  able  to  learn  from  our  Greater 
Britain  the  trend  of  popular  impulse  among  ourselves,  and  to  forecast  the  conditions 
which  are  likely  to  environ  us  in  time  to  come.  If  there  is  no  valid  reason  in  the 
nature  of  secondary  education  for  separating  the  child  of  the  professional  man  from 
the  child  of  the  workingman  in  the  first  years  of  school  life,  we  may  be  sure  that 
"the  people"  (to  use  the  American  phrase),  as  they  gain  a  stronger  voice  in  the  con- 
trol of  national  education,  will  not  encourage  this  separation. 

There  is  only  one  valid  reason  why  a  family  of  culture  should  object  to  permit  its 

1  Paragraph  13,  p.  636. 

'It  is  true  that  a  considerable  number  of  primary  school  children  are  now  going  forward  at  aboat 
the  age  of  12  into  the  grammar  schools  of  large  towns  and  into  higher  grade  board  schools,  hat  this  is 
cnly  a  recent  innovation,  and  is  confined  at  present  within  small  limits.    (See  plan  opposite.) 
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children  to  sit  side  by  side  with  the  children  of  a  lower  class — the  fear  of  moral  con- 
tamination. This  reason  prevails  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  snch 
contamination  is  to  he  feared — for  example,  in  the  large  cities  into  which  low-clasa 
immigrants  are  constantly  pouring,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  Under  snch  con- 
ditions educators  can  only  combat  the  mischief  by  training  teachers  who  will 
understand  how  to  watch  over  the  habits  and  character  of  the  little  ones.  Apart 
from  such  fear  of  contamination,  it  would  surely  be  of  benefit  to  the  nation  at  large 
if  our  little  children,  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  in  villages  and  towns  alike,  could 
be  gathered  in  infant  classes  and  set  out  upon  their  life's  journey  in  company.' 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  is  very  little  difference  of  practice  between 
England  and  elsewhere.  The  superior  limit  of  secondary  instruction  is  determined 
at  about  the  age  of  18  or  19.  In  America  it  is  often  lower,  but  this  is  because  the 
arrangements  of  the  college  and  university  are  of  a  sp«H:ial  kind  which  is  not  found 
elsewhere^  and  to  which  I  need  not  further  allude. 

9.  In  comparing  types  of  secondary  schools  provided  in  England  and  in  America, 
we  find  that  in  England  we  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  American  high  school, 
and  I  believe  that  a  large  gap  in  our  educational  system  would  be  supplied  by  pro- 
viding schools  of  somewhat  this  type  in  England.  The  cliaractoristio  features  of 
them  may  bo  described  as  follows : 

(a)  They  are  governed  by  the  same  school  board  that  governs  the  primary  schools 
and  are  supported  from  the  same  funds. 

(b)  They  admit  children  by  entrance  examination  after  completing  the  primary 
and  grammar  school  course,  and  carry  on  their  education  so  long  as  the  parents 
wish,  sometimes  until  they  are  ready  to  outer  college,  but  more  often  up  to  about 
the  age  of  16— that  is  to  say  (to  use  our  English  phraseology),  many  of  them  are 
first-grade  secoudary  schools,  but  most  of  them  are  second-grade  schools. 

(c)  They  are  found  almost  everywhere,  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  large  towna, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  to  be  observed  in  the  development  of  Amer^ 
icau  secondary  education  in  the  last  20  years  is  the  growth  of  small  high  schools  in 
country  districts  and  the  desire  of  the  people  to  have  these  schools  and  their  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  them.  In  New  England  such  schools  have  been  established  for  many 
years,  but  in  the  Middle  States  the  movement  is  of  more  recent  growth.  Such  rural 
high  schools  no  doubt  lack  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  large  city  school,  but  their 
work  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.'  The  boys  and  girls  that  attend  them  very  often 
come  from  a  distance  of  3  or  4  miles.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  now  compels  a  town- 
ship which  has  no  such  school  to  pay  for  the  conveyance  of  its  high-school  children 
to  a  school  in  the  nearest  township,  and  to  contribute  toward  their  education  there. 

The  curriculum  of  the  rural  high  school  usually  includes  Latin  and  a  modem  lan- 
guage, but  scarcely  ever  Greek.  The  principal  is  very  often  also  appointed  the 
superintendent  of  the  elementary  schools  in  his  township,  and  thus  the  work  of  the 
three  grades  of  schools — primary,  grammar,  and  high — is  coordinated.  Such  super- 
vision is,  of  course,  not  sufficient  by  itself;  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  lack  of  proper 
inspection  is  one  of  the  main  deficiencies  in  the  American  school  system. 

The  city  high  schools  are  usually  large  buildings,  often  containing  hundreds  of 
children.  The  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest. 
There  is,  first,  the  Latin  school,  which  is  distinguished  irom  the  rest  by  teaching 
Greek  and  ofi'oring  special  preparation  for  the  university ;  there  are  the  English  high 
schools,  which  include  Latin  in  their  course,  but  pay  most  attention  to  mathematics 
and  natural  science,  and  there  is  the  manual  training  school,  which  devotes  half  of 
its  time  to  drawing,  metal  work,  or  woodwork,  and  the  other  half  to  mathematics, 
literature,  and  science.    This  last  type  of  school  is  novel  and  has  still  many  enemies, 


>See,  for  example,  reports  firom  prinoipaU  in  annual  report,  1882-83,  of  the  New  Jersey  board  of 
ednoation. 
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but  I  liAve  foand  that  moat  writexa  ou  oducatiou  in  America  Imve  giveu  it  their 
approval.^ 

In  the  United  States  these  high  schools  are  always  free;  in  Canada  a  small  fee  is 
usually  charged,  hut  the  fee  is  never  so  heavy  as  to  prevent  a  poor  boy  from  attend- 
ing, and  I  am  told  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  remission  of  the  fee  in  cases  of  special 
necessity. 

The  discussion  on  oYoreducation  in  a  previous  paragraph  will  have  served  to 
answer,  from  the  American  standpoint,  the  objection  of  free  schooling.  When  I 
have  asked  on  American  why  the  son  of  wealthy  parents  should  get  his  schooling 
for  nothing,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  mo  that  the  parent  pays  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  school  tax  than  poor  parents  have  to  pay,  and  he  adds  that  the  high 
schools  are  really  maintained  by  the  wealth  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
rich  and  poor,  who  need  them. 

It  certainly  appears  that  the  question  of  school  fees,  as  a  consideration  in  the  pro- 
vision of  public  education,  has  but  small  weight  in  a  democratic  oonntiy.  In  Ger^ 
many  fees  are,  as  a  rule,  demanded  oven  in  the  primary  school ;  but  in  every  stage  of 
education  parents  who  privately  give  evidence  that  they  con  not  afford  to  pay  the 
fee  have  it  remitted  to  them.  When  once  it  is  granted  that  secondary  education  can 
not  be  self-supporting,  and  when  it  is  further  granted  that  children  of  promise  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  mount  the  educational  ladder,  thcro  seems  little  reason  for 
embarrassing  the  school  organization  by  a  complicated  system  of  fees.*  Our  English 
system  of  remitting  school  fees  by  means  of  com])etitive  scholarships  presents  many 
undesirable  elements  which  our  foreign  critics  are  more  prone  to  deplore  than  Eng- 
lish teachers  are  to  admit.  It  is  sometimes  overlooked  in  England  that  the  parents 
of  poor  children  are  not  likely  to  keep  the  children  at  school  longer  than  is  necessary, 
even  if  the  secondary  schools  charge  no  fees  at  all,  for  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  child  at  home  in  place  of  sending  him  into  trade  is  a  serious  deterrent  unless 
both  tho  parents  and  the  child  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices.  What  I  have  seen 
and  learned  of  the  American  popular  high-school  system  convinces  me  that  our  Eng- 
lish people  ought  to  hare  liberty  to  tax  them»elv€8  for  such  an  object,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  State  aid  to  establish  high  schools  for  themselves  wherever  aj^opular 
demand  for  them  arises.  It  is  characteristic  of  tho  American  system  that  these  schools 
are  placed  within  everyone's  roach;  it  is  considered  worth  while  to  establish  a  high 
school  in  a  township,  although  only  40  or  53  children  are  likely  to  attend  it. 

There  are  no  statistics  in  America  to  enable  us  to  determine  what  proportion  of 
secondary  school  children  are  in  boarding  schools;  but  I  imagine  it  does  not  rise  to 
more  than  5  per  cent,  while  in  England  we  have  at  least  50  per.  cent  in  boarding 
schools.  It  is  held  by  many  English  teacliers  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  child  to 
be  educated  away  from  homc^  but  looking  only  at  the  matter  of  cost,  it  is  clear  that 
the  English  parent  pays  many  times  more  for  the  boarding  school-education  of  his 
children  than  tho  American  x^nys  in  the  school  tax  which  provides  for  tho  high-school 
education  of  his  children.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  in  these  pages  to  discuss  the  con- 
troversy of  tho  boarding  and  the  day  school,  but  I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  there  is  a  demand  among  English  parents  for  good  day  schools,  and  there  are 
some  eminent  teachers  who  hold  the  opinion  that  tho  peculiar  educative  features  of 
our  good  boarding  sdiools  can  be  in  a  me.asure  grafted  upon  the  day-school  system.' 

10.  Outside  of  this  public  high-school  system,  we  find  in  America  all  the  types  of 
English  secondary  schools  except  the  proprietary  school.     I  have  inquired  again  and 

» It  mny  bo  compared  with  th6  licolo  Diderot  in  Paris.  See  Fitch,  Memornndum,  p.  29.  In  tlio  Hat 
of  reports  I  have  inclnded  acconnts  of  some  manual  training  schools  and  papers  relating  to  thom. 

*If  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  "tradition"  In  America,  It  would  be  fair  to  sa>  that  there  can  be 
traced  a  tradition  of  free  high-school  ednoation  in  America  from  the  time  when  the  first  grammar 
■ohools  were  ostablished  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  This  was  a  tradition  brought  from  England  in 
days  when  free  education  was  not  so  distrusted  as  it  appears  to  be  in  tho  present  century. 

<I  refer  to  the  proposal,  carried  into  effect  at  CliAon,  Bedford,  and  elsewhere,  of  giving  "  town " 
boys  the  benefit  of  the  hoose-totor  system — See  Joomal  of  Education  (London),  September,  186A{ 
also  Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne,  in  The  Book  of  Health  (Cassell  &,  Co.,  1885). 
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again  ia  the  Eastern  States  to  discoyer  whether  there  are  any  schools  or  collegCB 
which  are  established  on  the  joint  stock  plan  and  which  pay  dividends.  I  have  found 
that  occasionally  schools  have  been  established  by  means  of  shares,  bnt  in  none  of 
the  cases  of  which  I  heard  did  the  articles  of  agreement  permit  the  payment  of  a 
dividend.^  There  are,  for  example,  in  Pennsylvania  some  dozen  State  normal 
schools  established  to  give  a  boarding-school  education  to  elementary  teachers  and 
to  others.  These  were  bnilt  by  means  of  the  subscriptions  of  people  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  own  neighborhood,  and  the  State  board  of  education  gives  them 
a  helping  hand.  Half  of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the  stockholders,  half  are 
appointed  by  the  State  board,  but  no  dividend  is  paid.  The  whole  of  the  profits  are 
spent  upon  the  improvements  of  the  education.  Endowed  schools  are  of  many  kinds, 
but  they  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  high  schools.  They  are  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  the  State  board,  and  if  there  are  abuses  in  their  management,  no  public 
authority  is  capable  of  correcting  it ;  nor  does  sucli  interference  seem  at  present  to 
be  necessary,  because  their  prosperity  depends  upon  their  being  able  to  offer  an  edu- 
cation equal  to  that  of  the  high  school.  The  best  of  them,  of  course,  being  amply 
endowed  with  funds  and  charging  high  fees  to  parents,  are  able  to  give  a  better 
education  than  that  of  the  high  school,  and  these  schools  are  known  as  '^  fitting 
schools"  for  Harvard,  Tale,  or  Princeton  universities. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  these  schools,  including  the  private-adventure 
schools,  are  all  called  ''private  schools"  in  America;  and  the  question  is  sometimes 
asked  whether  the  feeling  in  America  is  not  growing  in  favor  of  private  schools  as 
opposed  to  the  public-school  system.'  I  discussed  this  question  very  fully  with  Com- 
missioner Harris,  who,  through  his  statistical  bureau,  is  able  to  judge  accurately  of 
such  a  movement.  He  made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  slight  increase  that  had  been 
observed  in  private  schools  some  three  years  ago,  although  considerable  in  itsell^ 
was  very  slight  by  comparison  with  the  immensely  larger  number  of  public  schools. 
The  disproportion  between  the  two  is  entirely  different  from  anything  which  we  have 
in  this  country.  The  reasons  for  an  increase  in  private  schools  in  America,  when  it 
occurs,  are  special.'  (a)  Parochial,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Lutheran  schools  will,  in  one 
State  or  another,  be  sometimes  provided  in  opposition  to  the  public  elementary 
schools;  and,  indeed,  the  only  opposition  to  the  public  school  system  of  America 
comes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.**  (ft)  In  the  cities  an  increase  of  wealth 
causes  an  increase  of  private  secondary  schools,  for  people  of  means  often  prefer  to 
indulge  their  personal  tastes  in  the  education  of  their  children;  on  the  contrary,  a 
period  of  bad  trade  sends  the  children  back  to  the  public  schools,  (c)  When  the 
public  school  system  is  notoriously  inefficient  or  is  deficient,  then  the  private  school 
supplies  the  need. 

"The  private  school  provides  for  certain  needs  that  the  public  schools  can  not  or 
do  not  provide  for  in  some  localities.  There  is  a  margin,  therefore,  for  this  kind  of 
education,  and  it  is  likely  to  increase  slightly  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
country.  Probably  its  maximum  limit  is  somewhere  in  the  region  of  16  per  cent,  or 
1  in  6,  a  limit  already  reached  in  some  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division. 

"The  feature  of  the  private  school  that  causes  its  increase  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  country  is  not  so  much  that  it  provides  for  the  separation  of  one 
caste  from  another,  nor  in  that  it  provides  for  religious  instruction  within  the  limits 
of  a  particular  denomination,  but  that  it  provides  for  exceptional  cases.  Wealthy 
people  are  able  to  gratify  their  peculiar  notions  as  to  the  course  of  study  and  the 

*  In  Canada  there  are  several  proprietary  schools  on  the  English  plan.  I  had  no  opportanity  of  mak- 
ing inquiry  as  to  their  success,  financially  or  otherwise. 

'Question  9  in  the  *' Heads  of  information"  runs  as  follows:  *'Has  there  recently  been  any  oonaid- 
erable  increase  in  the  principle  of  private  schools  in  yoor  State?  If  to,  to  what  do  yon  attribute  tills 
Increase  f" 

'Question  0  in  "  Heads  of  information  " :  **  Has  there  recently  been  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
Bwnber  of  private  schools  in  your  State  f    If  so,  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  this  incrvasef 

'See  yaragraph  27. ' 
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kiiiA  of  discipline  that  they  desire  fur  their  children.  The  2>rivate  school  depends 
npon  personal  or  corporate  enterprise.  This  ontorpriso  ia  on  the  loolcout  for  now 
subjects  of  stady,  new  methols  of  teaching,  an  I  new  preferences  in  any  direction. 
It  caters  for  special  needs  and  tastes,  offering  new  devices  while  they  are  in  the 
doubtful  stage  of  experiment. 

*•  When  the  private  schools  have  demonstrated  the  utility  or  general  popularity 
of  any  new  departure,  the  public;  school  boards  and  supcriutendcuts  gradually 
introduce  the  improvements  into  the  schools  supported  by  taxation,  and  the  private 
schools  lose  the  pupils  that  had  been  attracted  to  them  by  their  specialties.  This 
is  the  wholesome  feature  in  the  private  schools;  it  saves  the  bulk  of  the  school 
system  from  wasteful  experiments.  One  need  only  think  of  the  process  now  going 
on  with  reference  to  the  kindergartens,  manual  training,  physical  exercise,  cooking 
schools,  natural  science  iustruction,  and  such  new  movements  which  are  slowly  or 
rapidly  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  public  schools. 

''Again,  the  private  school  is  a  safety  valve  in  many  ways.  When  the  school 
boards  or  school  committees  become  niggard  in  providing  good  teachers  and  com- 
modious school  buildings  by  a  sufficient  outlay  of  money  in  salaries  and  building 
funds,  the  best  teachers  are  drawn  off  into  the  private  schools.  The  majority  of  the 
people  see  this  result  with  uneasiness,  and  a  change  is  soon  effected  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  school  committee  by  popular  election. 

''  On  the  other  hand,  capricious  parents  who  furnish  nn  element  of  perpetual 
friction  so  long  as  their  children  are  in  the  public  schools,  find  what  they  are  seek- 
ing in  the  private  schools,  and  can  got  the  requisite  variety  by  changing  from  one 
school  to  another  as  often  as  they  like." — (W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
in  article  Education  in  the  United  States,  Shaler's  The  United  States  of  Amerit  a.) 

I  found  that  Dr.  Harris's  views  were,  in  the  main,  those  of  other  teachers,  includ- 
ing private-school  masters,  whom  I  once  or  twice  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  I 
have  found  no  signs  of  antagonism  between  the  private-school  master  and  the  public- 
school  master,  such  as  sometimes  shows  itself  in  England;  the  place  and  function  of 
both  are  recognized,  and  in  the  Northwest,  where  scarcely  any  private  schools  are 
to  be  found,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  educational  system  suffers  by.  the  ir 
absence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  suggests  that  the  private  si'hool  system 
should  be  incorporated  by  means  of  State  aid  with  the  public  school  system ;  the 
distinctive  virtues  of  the  private  school  appear  in  its  absolute  independence  of  State 
control  and  State  support. 

There  has  never  been  in  the  States  a  condition  of  things  similar  to  what  we  find  in 
England,  where  one-half  of  the  secondary  education  is  being  undertaken  by  private 
school  teachers,  and  it  would  obviously  be  a  great  hardship  and  injustice  to  estab- 
lish within  a  brief  period  a  large  number  of  public  institutions,  which  would 
deprive  these  teachers  of  their  bread.  It  would  surely  be  possible  to  permit  local 
school  boards  to  establish  high  schools  at  low  fees — subject,  however,  to  the  consent 
of  some  central  educational  authority,  which  would  bo  charged  by  the  legislature 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  snch  iigury  to  honorable  private  enterprise  was 
avoided,  or  that  the  private  teachers  received  adequate  compensation;  and,  per- 
haps, as  has  happened  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  struggling  grammar  schools 
and  private  schools  might  here  and  there  be  taken  over  into  the  public  school 
system. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  public  high  schools  of  America  do  not  supply  the 
whole  demand  for  secondary  education.  In  some  quarters  the  people  would  not  pay 
more  than  they  are  now  paying  in  taxation ;  in  other  quarters  well-endowed  private 
schools  already  exist;  but  in  the  most  progessive  States  the  aim  is  always  made  to 
admit  every  child  whose  parents  wish  it  to  enter  the  high  school,  and  the  plan 
which  prevails,  e.  g.,  in  Philadelphia,  by  which  grammar-school  children  can  only 
enter  the  high  school  through  a  competitive  examination,  is  condemned  elsewhere. 

The  distinction  which  we  attempt  to  make  in  England  between  first-grade,  second- 
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grade,  and  tliird-gnido  sclioola,  is  not  regarded  in  America  as  so  important,  i)artly 
because  every  scliool  desires  to  make  the  most  of  itself  and  dislikes  to  be  classified 
as  of  lower  grade 'than  its  neighbor.  Thero  is^  bowever,  a  considerable  movement 
in  favor  of  defining  more  strictly  the  scope  of  each  kind  of  high  school, 

I  venture,  then,  to  urge  that  our  principal  need  in  England  is  for  a  number  of 
people's  high  schools,  mainly  of  the  second  grade,  and  of  such  low  fees  that  the 
poorest  children  can  attend  if  they  "Vrill.  Such  schools  will  probably  also  bo 
attended  by  the  children  from  cultured  families,  for  the  degrading  influences  which 
may  come  from  contact  with  gutter  children  in  the  primary  schools  will  not  affect 
the  high  schools,  since  such  children  will  never  rise  beyond  the  primary  grades. 
These  high  schools  would  offer  curricula  adapted  to  modern  needs,  not  only  for 
pupils  intended  for  the  university,  but  still  more  for  those  looking  forward  to  com- 
merce and  manufacture.  And  not  the  least  important  of  the  functions  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  high  school  is  to  give  a  secondary  education  to  those  intend- 
ing to  teach  in  the  primary  schools.^ 

Side  by  side  with  these  schools  the  endowed  schools  would  continue  to  flourish, 
and  ought  to  look  for  support  not  only  to  State  aid  but  to  the  generosity  of  the 
wealthy ;  Indeed,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  in  England  or  America  secondary  educa- 
tion will  be  adequately  supplied  out  of  public  taxation.  Even  the  public  high  schools 
axe  now  beginning  to  look  to  private  wealth,  through  gifts  of  school  buildings  and 
libraries,^  in  order  to  supplement  the  public  exchequer,  and  thero  is  no  reason  why 
such  gifts  should  not  be  devoted  to  public  education  as  readily  as  they  are  given  for 
a  park  or  for  a  people's  palace. 

11.  Here  is  the  proper  place  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  coeducation  ^  of 
boys  and  girls.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  general  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  is  in  favor  of  coeducation.  The  immense  majority  of  American 
boys  and  girls  havo  been  educated  together  at  all  stages  of  school  life,  and  it  is  only 
here  and  thero  that  exceptions  aro  found  to  this  rule.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is 
now  pablishing  a  report  on  the  question,  containing  the  opinions  of  a  large  number 
of  teachers  and  of  well-known  men  and  women  outside  the  school,  and  it  is  clear 
that  those  who  distrust  coeducation  are  few  in  number.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  this  minority,  although  small,  includes  a  number  of  very  thoughtful  and  anxious 
teachers  who  havo  watched,  perhaps  with  greater  solicitude  than  others,  the  develop- 
ment of  character  in  the  young.  I  met  a  few  such  teachers.  One,  the  principal  of 
a  New  England  high  school  attended  by  some  500  boys  and  girls,  admitted  that  his 
position  involved  grave  responsibilities,  yet,  on  the  whole,  ho  thought  that  the 
advantages  of  coeducation  outweighed  the  disadvantages,  if  the  school  were  in  the 
hands  of  conscientious  and  vigilant  teachers ;  and,  although  feeling  these  anxieties 
for  x^upils  daring  tho  high-school  period — that  is  to  say,  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
18 — he  saw  no  serious  danger  in  coeducation  at  college.  On  tho  other  hand,  I  found 
that  an  ex-president  of  an  important  woman's  university  realized  the  serious  dan- 
gers in  coeducation  during  the  college  period,  but  desired  to  see  boys  and  girls 
educated  together  until  they  came  to  college.  Hence  I  should  conclude  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  uneasiness  among  thoughtful  persons  is  felt  on  the  subject,  especially 
in  large  cities,  where  children  are  less  under  the  eye  of  parents  than  in  the  country; 
but  that  everyone,  without  exception,  approves  of  boys  and  girls  being  educated 
together  until  their  high-school  ago.  The  only  possible  objection  to  this  plan  might 
be  found  in  very  low  and  crowded  neighborhoods,  where  children  might  come  from 
vicious  homes. 

*"Moro  high-school  papilif  look  forward  to  tcochinpr  tban  to  any  other  immediate  occupation.  TIio 
mral  districts  draw  more  tcachAra  from  high  schools  than  iVoni  any  other  sonrce."— Keport  of  In- 
spector of  State  High  Schools,  1894  (Minneapolis,  Minn.). 

'As  one  example  oat  of  several  sec,  in  report  of  tho  Cambridge  school  committee,  an  account  of  the 
mannal  training  high  school,  presented  to  the  school  oommittee  by  its  founder,  Hr.  Badge. 

'Question  1  in  the  *'IIoads  of  information"  reads:  "What  is  your  experience  in  the  edncatton  of 
boys  and  girls  iu  the  same  day  schools,  or  in  the  same  day  classes?  (2)  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
•working  of  the  system,  and  as  to  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  it  as  regards  age  of  scholars,  and 
slzoof  school  f" 
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lu  vlew^  then,  of  tho  pos&lble  establiBhmcut  of  liigli  schooLi  in  England,  I  think 
American  experience  wonld  at  least  justify  us  in  establlsliing  lilgli  Bchools  for  boys 
and  girls  together  where  a  scanty  population  permit  only  of  one  school.  In  Canada, 
Ontario  follows  the  American  plan,  Montreal  tho  English  plan,  and  I  found  that  in 
Ontario  the  advisability  of  the  American  plan  is  scarcely  disputed.* 

Allied  to  this  is  the  question  of  the  employment  of  women  or  men  teachers  in  high 
schools,  and  I  venture  to  urge  that  it  is  almost  as  important  as  tho  question  of  coedu- 
cation. England  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  which  it  is  the  custom  to  exclude 
men  teachers  from  a  share  in  the  education  of  girls,  and  America  differs  from  Europe 
in  giving  women  teachers  a  share  in  the  education  of  boys.  I  found  opinion  in 
America  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  It  is  advantageous  for  boys  to  bo  brought,  to 
some  extent,  under  the  influence  of  women  teachers  during  the  whole  period  of 
school  life,  and  for  girls  to  bo  taught,  to  some  extent,  by  men  teachers.  No  doubt, 
however,  women  teachers  are  employed  too  extensively  in  the  teaching  of  boys,^  and 
simply  because  they  can  bo  paid  lower  salaries;  but  the  entire  exclusion  of  women 
from  boys'  schools  would  not  be  regarded  with  favor  in  any  section  of  school  work. 

Tho  women  teachers,  it  is  said,  usually  excel  in  patience  and  steadiness  of  appli- 
cation to  the  details  of  school  work,  whereas  men  teachers  are  needed  for  organizing 
and  directive  power.  My  own  conclusions,  from  what  I  saw  in  America,  certainly 
confirm  this  estimate.  I  believe  that  if  women  teachers  in  America  evinced  more 
power  in  organization  they  would  more  frequently  be  placed  at  the  head  of  large 
schools. 

12.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  tho  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  high  school  do  not  cover  the  whole  range  of  city  or  county  school 
boards.  Tho  attempt  is  made  in  most  large  cities  to  do  something  for  the  needs  of 
special  classes:  (a)  For  pupils  who  have  special  deficiencies— for  exAmple,  tho  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  blind — and  for  disorderly  children  who  are  unfitted  for  tho  ordi- 
nary school,  (h)  For  students  desiring  to  be  trained  as  teachers.  Host  largo  cities 
havo  their  own  normal  schools,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  teachers  of  the 
city  are  required  to  have  passed  through  them,  (o)  For  the  needs  of  technical  edu- 
cation.^ The  x)roblom  of  technical  education  has  received  considerable  attention  in 
America,  not  indeed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England  or  Germany,  but  valuable 
experience  has  been  gained  during  the  lost  ten  years.  The  problem  presents  itself 
in  two  aspects.  Firstly,  how  shall  the  future  needs  of  the  child  during  its  period  of 
general  education  bo  allowed  to  modify  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school? 
Secondly,  what  provision  can  be  made  for  technical  education  after  tho  school  age, 
and  how  shall  the  child  be  conducted  from  the  one  to  the  other? 

(1)  In  tho  American  high  school,  as  in  tho  English  grammar  school,  tho  demand 
for  technical  education  has  resulted  in  tho  substitution  of  technical  subjects  in  place 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  the  establishment  of  now  classes,  or  now  schools,  in  which 
technical  subjects  shall  have  the  chief  place.  Formerly  the  future  needs  of  tho 
child  in  the  secondary  school  were  only  studied  in  tho  secondary  school  with  a  view 
to  prepare  him  for  the  university;  but,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  multipli- 
oation  of  high  schools  in  America,  supported  and  controlled  by  the  people,  has  led 
to  tho  development  of  varieties  of  courses  of  study,  which  will  suit  the  child 
intended  for  business  or  for  manufacture.  At  the  same  time,  this  movement  is  only 
now  in  progress;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mi^oi^^^y  ^^  American  high  schools  still 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  coedncation  can  ho  much  more  safely  adopted  in  an  educational  system 
where  children  are  educated  together  from  the  first  years  of  school  life,  and  where  society,  as  in 
America,  has  become  habituated  to  a  less  restrained  and  watchful  attitude  toward  tho  association  of 
young  peoplo  of  opposite  sex.  It  would  probably  bo  unwise  for  a  high  school  to  educate  together  boys 
and  girls  who  had  not  become  accustomed  to  education  in  the  primary  achool. 

'In  tho  States  a  mixed  city  high  school  will  usually  have  about  one-quarter  of  the  staff  men  and  tho 
rest  women ;  in  Ontario  the  proportion  is  the  other  way. 

'  "Heads  of  information,"  Question  4 :  "What  has  been  found  to  bo  the  beat  way  of  bringing  tech- 
nical into  proper  relation  with  general  education  In  your  secondary  schools? " 
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offer  a  gouoral  edacatiou  TV'ith  uo  specific  bearing  npou  the  child's  fature  employ- 
ment. The  movement  in  favor  of  differentiation  is  a  new  movement^  and  it  is  obvi- 
ously beset  with  difficulties,  especially  the  difficulty  of  finding  funds  to  equip  the 
now  departments  and  efficient  teachers  to  conduct  them;  but  the  principle  involved 
is  now  generally  conceded,  namely,  that  the  secondary  school  can  not  adopt  any 
general  course  of  study  to  be  universally  prescribed  as  the  best  form  of  secondary 
education  for  every  child,  and  that  the  educational  ideal  is  not  lowered  or  compro- 
mised by  regard  for  the  demands  of  the  child's  probable  career. 

As  an  outcome  of  these  ideas,  we  have  the  manual  training  high  school  and  the 
alternative  courses  of  study  drawn  up  by  the  committee  of  ten.  These  are  the  two 
most  striking  features  in  the  development  of  American  high  schools  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

(2)  The  provision  of  technical  education  after  the  school  age  does  not  call  for  any 
special  comment.  Sometimes  technical  institutes,  such  as  the  Industrial  Art  School 
in  Boston,  are  maintained  by  school  boards,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  work  is  left  to  be 
done  by  private  endowment.  It  is  felt  that  technical  education  is  a  part  of  higher 
education,  and  higher  education,  except  in  the  Northwest,  is  usually  left  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  private  endowment.  There  is,  however,  one  great  exception  to  this 
rule — the  nation  has  endowed  scientific  agriculture  by  special  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.* 

Section  III.  The  authorities  to  he  created  and  coordinated,  idth  the  functions  and  powers 

which  may  be  given  to  each, 

13.  The  problem  of  school  administration  is  complicated  by  the  variety  of  author- 
ities and  functions  which  have  to  be  provided  for  even  in  the  simplest  system.  We 
mny  tabulate  &s  follows  the  various  functions  that  are  undertaken  in  America  by  one 
authority  or  another: 

(n)  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  buildings, — (1)  Of  schools;  (2)  of  training  col- 
leges, technical  institutions,  or  universities. 

(?))  Teachers, — Appointment;  payment;  issue  of  certificates,  either  temporary  or 
permanent,  local  or  general ;  and  herewith  regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  control  of  training  institutions. 

(c)  School  funds, — For  salaries,  for  buildings,  for  libraries  and  apparatus,  for  teach- 
ers' pensions,  for  text-books,  for  scholarships,  for  inspection  and  superintendence. 

{d)  Inspectors'  and  examiN0r«' /unrftoiif,  whether  visitatorial  or  educational,  in  rela- 
tion to  teachers,  to  pupils;  their  appointment  and  payment. 

(c)  Pupils, — Terms  of  admission  to  the  secondary  from  the  primary  school,  and  to 
the  hii^hor  colleges  and  universities  from  the  secondary  scliool;  by  certificate,  by 
competitive  examination,  by  scholarships.  Begulations  to  check  truancy,  and  for 
taking  an  annual  census  of  all  children  of  "school  age''  in  each  district. 

(/)  Codes  and  courses  of  study  may  be  limited  to  a  general  plan,  such  as  indicates 
merely  the  type  and  title  of  the  school;  or  may  prescribe  an  actual  curriculum,  or 
may  impose  a  detailed  syllabus  with  text-books. 

(g)  School  fees  and  text  books.— These  may  be  supplied  by  parents  or  by  public 
authority,  and  the  text-books  may  bo  chosen  by  the  school  board  or  by  the  superin- 
tendent instead  of  by  the  teacher. 

(h)  Regulation  of  the  length  of  school  studies,  the  school  day,  and  the  school  year, 
and  of  vacations  and  single  holidays. 

(t)  Advisory  functions. — Publication  of  reports,  statistics,  and  accounts  of  educa- 
tional i)rogrc8s. 

I  propose  to  discriminate  between  the  various  areas  of  school  administration  and 
to  observe  how  these  functions  are  distributed  among  them. 

Scojye  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.— Dr,  W.  T.  Harris,  at  Washington,  kindly 

'See  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  as  well  as  tlio  report  of  the  Stati-  Irninls  v.-'iiich 
receive  and  spend  the  annual  appropriation. 
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supplied  lue  with  a  uumber  of  copies  of  a  pamphlet  doscribiug  his  work,  which  I  have 
already  sent  to  the  commissioD,  and  it  will  be  observed  how  carefully  Dr.  Harris  dis- 
tinguishes the  work  of  his  department  in  contrast  to  that  of  an  executive  authority. 
Without  itself  undertaking  any  educational  act,*  the  Department  assists  others  all 
over  the  States,  both  individuals  and  corporations,  in  the  discharge  of  their  tasks  by 
supplying  them  with  information.  Its  duties  are,  in  fact,  similar  to  those  of  the  depart- 
ment of  laborer  those  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and 
Secondary  Education  in  England.  One  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is 
statistical,  and  every  student  of  education  in  the  United  States  finds  his  indebtedness 
to  the  material  supplied  by  the  annual  report.  This  statistical  work  must,  of  course, 
be  undertaken  by  the  central  authority  of  any  nation  which  organizes  education. 
Unfortunately  the  independence  of  the  different  States  seems  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Bureau  to  compel  the  production  of  accurate  reports,  and,  in  consequence,  some 
of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  statistical  department  are  in  the  nature  of  estimates 
rather  than  absolutely  reliable  conclusions. 

In  addition  to  this  statistical  work,  specialists  are  employed  to  inquire  into  foreign 
systems  of  education,  and,  in  fact,  the  department  may  be  regarded  as  a  laboratory 
for  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  comparative  education.^ 

And  again,  the  Bureau  is  expected  to  watch  the  important  educational  questions  of 
the  day,  and  assist  in  their  solution  by  means  of  its  central  position  and  distributing 
power.  Thus  in  the  last  few  years  it  has  dealt  with  libraries,  which  are  usually 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  educational  plan,  and  has  published  useful  catalogues  which 
may  be  employed  by  any  local  authority  desirous  of  encouraging  good  taste  in  liter- 
ature. Recently  it  has  made  inquiries  on  the  question  of  coeducation,  and,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  publishing  a  monograph  on  the  subject.  Last  year,  when  the 
National  Association  took  up  the  question  of  courses  of  study  iu  secondary  schools, 
the  Bureau  appropriately  offered  its  services  in  assisting  to  collect  material  and  in 
printing  and  publishing  the  report. 

This  large  field  of  labor  is  somewhat  costly.  The  office  receives  an  appropriation 
at  present  of  £14,000  per  annum.  It  is  regarded  as  a  subdepartment  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

There  are,  it  seems,  two  reasons  which  justify  the  expenditure  of  this  large  sum. 
Firstly,  education  in  these  modern  days  makes  demands  similar  to  those  of  commerce 
and  agriculture  and  scientific  research.  Every  worker  in  one  corner  of  the  field  needs 
to  be  supplied  with  material  collected  from  the  experience  of  the  country  or  of  the 
whole  world,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  work  efficiently.  Naturally  this  principle  is 
admitted  in  the  New  World  more  readily  than  in  the  Old,  for  the  newer  countries  have 
few  traditions  and  are  more  ready  to  learn. 

Secondly,  the  principle  indicated  in  paragraph  4  supplies  a  special  reason  for  the 
study  of  comparative  education.  When  once  it  is  admitted  that  the  whole  range  of 
education  may  be  subject  to  criticism  and  reform,  we  are' compelled  to  examine  into 
every  variety  of  educational  enterprise  in  order  to  discover  what  records  of  success- 
ful achievement  may  be  found  which  will  help  to  guide  our  efforts. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,^  which  was 

1  It  does  a  little  administrative  work  in  Alaaka,  and  also  in  relation  to  agricultural  odncatiou ;  but 
this  work  lies  beyond  the  main  purpose  of  the  Bureau. 

*It  may,  of  counse,  be  questioned  whether  such  investigation  is  properly  to  be  included  within  the 
ftinctions  of  gorernment.  On  certain  sides  of  it  the  woric  might  be  equally  well  done  by  the  pedagogic 
department  of  a  research  university;  Indeed,  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  at  Clark  University,  devotes  con- 
siderahle  attention  to  comparative  education.  But  a  government  office  has  advantages  which  no  other 
organisation  can  secure. 

'The  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  minister  of  education  in  Ontario,  permits  me  to  say  that  his  department  haa 
been  frequently  indebted  to  the  worlc  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Education,  and  he  has  no  question 
that  an  efficient  department  of  the  kind  established  in  London,  on  an  imperial  basie,  for  tho  benefit  of 
education  throughout  the  British  Empire,  would  be  regarded  as  a  boon,  and  would  receive  support 
from  the  colonies. 
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presented  to  tlio  ColumLiau  Exliibitiou,  shows  how  our  colonies  have  recognized  the 
need  for  the  Btndy  of  comparative  education : 

''The  Bystem  of  education  in  Ontario  may  ho  said  to  combine  the  host  features  of 
the  systems  of  several  countries.  To  the  Old  World  it  is  indebt'Od  for  a  largo  measure 
of  its  stability,  uniformity,  and  centralization;  to  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  New 
World  for  its  popular  nature,  its  flexibility,  and  its  democratic  x)rinciples,  which  have 
given,  wherever  desirable,  local  control  and  individual  responsibility.  From  the  State 
of  New  York  we  have  borrowed  the  machinery  of  oar  schools ;  from  Massachusetts, 
the  principle  of  local  taxation ;  from  Ireland,  our  first  series  of  text- books ;  from  Scot- 
laud,  the  cooperation  of  parents  with  the  teacher  in  upholding  his  authority ;  from 
Germany,  the  system  of  normal  schools  and  the  kindergarten,  and  from  the  United 
States  generally  tho  non-denominational  character  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
university  education." 

This  duty  of  collecting  statistics  and  reporting  upon  educational  progress  is  not 
confined  in  America  to  the  Bureau  of  Education;  it  is  regarded  as  an  important  func- 
tion of  every  State  hoard  and  of  all  important  city  boards.  Thus  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Boston  reports  to  his  school  committee :  ^ ' 

''In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  in  a  few  words  to  its 
main  purpose,  which  is  not  so  much  to  express  a  critical  estimate  of  the  matters 
touched  upon  as  to  communicate  a  mass  of  information  concerning  tho  history  and 
present  condition  of  our  school  work.  This  information  is  oflered  as  raw  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  views  and  opinions,  or  as  a  useful  oontribution  to  current 
educational  discussion.  Educational  discussion  is  going  on  all  the  time,  both  in  school 
circles  and  in  the  community  outside;  but  thero  is  no  greater  need  than  that  discus- 
sion should  proceed  upon  full  and  accurate  information.  Inasmuch  .as  such  discus- 
sion turns  largely  upon  those  features  of  the  school  system  which  ore  susceptible  of 
improvement,  the  information  thus  drawn  out  is  apt  to  wear  the  aspect  of  unfavor- 
able criticism ;  but  it  is  unfavorable  criticism  in  appearance  only,  the  great  underly- 
ing fact  being  that  the  system  itself  is  strong  and  active  and  fruitful  of  good  results. 
It  is  a  sign  of  vitality  and  health  in  the  system  that  it  should  be  constantly  mending 
its  imperfections,  mending  them  even  under  public  observation." 

I  venture  to  urge  that  the  education,  and  especially  the  secondary  education,  of 
England  would  be  materially  assisted  by  the  establishment  of  some  similar  institu- 
tion. Obviously  some  central  authority  must  collect  statistics,  if  any  progress  in 
organization  is  to  be  made  at  all,  and  if  the  best  use  is  to  be  made  of  these  statistics, 
they  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  educational  experts,  and  it  would  surely  be  an 
advantage  if  tho  scope  of  such  an  ofUce  were  Imperial  and  not  simply  national. 

Tho  following  note  from  New  Brunswick  shows  that  our  colonies  would  appreciate 
a  service  of  this  kind: 

"In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Teachers'  Institute,  the  chief  superintendent  declared  that  it  would  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  the  colony  if  there  were  established  at  Ottowa  an  educational  bureau 
under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  possessed  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  at  Washington.  There  was  an  ample  field  and  abundance  of 
work  for  such  a  man  and  such  an  office  without  encroaching  in  tho  slightest  degree 
upon  the  educational  autonomy  of  any  individual  province.  Tho  generous  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  department  by  the  Federal  Government  would  tend  to  solve  many 
knotty  problems,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  promote  the  educational  work  of  every 
part  of  the  Dominion.  Tho  proposal  is  to  be  commended,  if  only  as  likely  to  fur- 
ther that  inter-provincial  reciprocity  in  the  acceptance  of  teachers'  certificates 
which  tho  members  of  the  institute  desire. "^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  bo  doubted  whether  some  of  the  material  published  by  the 

»  Annnal  Report,  1892,  pp.  03, 64. 

»B«port  of  Annual  Meeting,  Teachers'  Institute,  Nctt  Brunswick,  July,  1893. 
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Bureau,  or  by  State  boards  of  edacation,  is  ivortli  the  time  andmoDey  spent  upon  it. 
No  doubt  there  is  some  waste,  more  perhaps  in  the  publications  of  State  and 
municipal  boards  than  iu  those  of  the  Bureau;  but  I  found  that  there  were  no  two 
opinions  among  those  I  consulted  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done  at  Washington,  and  of  its  direct  benefit  to  all  teachers,  both  in  public  schools 
and  iu  private  schools. 

14.  State  hoards  of  education, — Coming  now  to  the  functions  of  the  State  boards,  it 
is  to  be  observed  how  Jealously  each  State  preserves  its  own  autonomy ;  and,  since 
most  of  the  States  cover  an  immense  area,  and  are  continually  increasing  in  popula- 
tion, there  is  no  reasou  why  its  independence  should  be  sacrificed,  although,  no 
doubt,  the  more  backward  States  suffer  from  the  lack  of  a  vigorous  educational  sys- 
tem, and  the  independence  of  each  State  from  its  neighbor  secures  one  great  advan- 
tage which  wo  in  England  have  begun  to  reap  since  the  technical  instruction  act  for 
the  first  time  gave  power  of  independent  initiative  to  county  authorities.  Each 
State  Icams  by  the  experience,  by  the  success  or  failure  of  its  neighbor.  An  experi- 
ment tried  iu  one  State  is  certain  to  be  copied  in  others  if  it  succeeds.  The  same 
benefit  has  been  found  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  little  States,  where  experiments 
can  be  more  easily  made  than  in  a  great  kingdom  like  Prussia;  particularly  cities 
like  Frankfort,  or  dukedoms  like  Sachs- Weimar,  make  experiments  in  educational 
reform,  and  the  process  is  watched  with  interest  all  over  the  country. 

On  the  contrary,  in  a  bureaucratic  system  such  as  prevails  in  Ontario,  or  in  France, 
the  individual  teachers  have  little  encouragement  or  opportunity  to  work  out  new 
experiments  for  themselves,  and  progress  can  only  be  made  when  the  central 
authority  is  convinced  of  the  utility  of  a  reform  which  has  been  wrought  out  beyond 
its  borders. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  suggested  that  England,  for  purposes  of  education,  should 
be  divided  into  some  half-dozen  provinces,^  each  including  within  its  limits  one  or 
two  of  our  universities  or  university  colleges,  and  each  of  them  competent  to  serve 
by  itself  as  the  largest  area  for  the  public  educational  authority.  The  experience 
of  Germany  and  of  America  seem  to  show  that  a  province  or  a  State  which  is  large 
enough  to  support  one  or  two  universities  on  the  apex  of  the  educational  system  is 
large  enough  for  autonomy. 

15.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  thoughtfVil  teachers  in  America  that  the  State 
board  of  education  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  educational  system.  The  jealousy 
with  which  the  township  and  the  city  protects  its  independence  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented those  functions  which  need  to  be  administered  centrally  fh>m  developing 
proper  activity;  and,  indeed,  no  clear  conception  seems  yet  to  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  precise  dutiea  which  need  to  be  administered  from  the  center  of  the  State, 
nor  are  serious  proposals  yet  made  to  constitute  an  authority  adequate  to  their  per- 
formance. 

The  State  board  of  education  is  composed  of  politicians — sometimes  nominated  by 
the  governor,  sometimes  elected  by  the  legislature — and  they  have  no  claim  to  speak 
with  authority  on  matters  of  education.  They  employ  an  educational  expert — the 
State  superintendent*— but  he  is  often  appointed  for  political  reasons,  and  is  very 
seldom  regarded  as  a  power  in  the  educational  world.' 

The  functions  which,  apparently,  need  to  be  administered  from  the  central  author- 
ity are,  first  of  all,  those  which  local  boards  are  not  competent  to  undertake,  such 
as  the  training  of  teachers,  the  provision  of  higher  education,  and  the  inspection  of 

1  Compare  a  similar  anggestion  in  Fraaer's  report,  p.  320 :  **  A  central  board,  exercising  more  or  less 
of  actual  visitatorial  power  over  the  middle  and  upper  schools  within  a  given  aroa— saj  a  *  county,' 
or  ono  of  those  districts  into  which  England  ia  already  divided  by  the  registrar-gonoral  for  statistical 
purposes." 

>  On  the  office  of  sapor tntendent,  soe  p.  645. 

*I  am  of  courso  speaking  generally.  There  are  some  notable  exceptions;  and,  as  I  shall  point  out 
later,  there  are  two  or  three  States  which  have  a  weU<organiEe<l  plan  for  controlling  secondary  ednca* 
tion  by  a  central  aathority. 
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schools ;>  seoondly,  those  in  >yhich  the  cooperation  of  all  local  authorities  is  essen- 
tial ;  for  instance,  the  arrangements  for  leaving  certificates  from  the  secondary  school 
to  the  university. 

The  functions  of  the  State  board  in  most  of  the  States  might  be  greatly  extended 
if  the  board  was  so  constituted  as  to  carry  weight  with  the  local  educational  author- 
ities; that  is  to  say,  if  it  was  comjiosed  largely  of  men  of  experience  in  school  work, 
some  of  them  elected  by  the  teachers  of  various  grades,  others  nominated  by  local 
school  boards  on  accoant  of  their  qualifications.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  State 
school  board  has  recently  secured  the  services  of  eminent  schoolmen;  and  I  have 
observed,  particularly  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  advantage  which  has  been 
secured  to  the  State  as  a  result,  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  by  the  school 
board  is  mainly  professional  in  its  nature,  and  needs  to  be  administered,  not  by  lay- 
meu,  but  by  men  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching. 

Many  of  the  States  possess  a  large  State  school  fund,  which  is  distributed  among 
the  schools,  and  it  is  given  away  without  any  adequate  guaranty  that  it  is  going 
to  be  well  spent.  The  inspection  of  the  schools  is  left  in  the  hands  of  local  super- 
intendents, who  are  agents  of  the  local  school  boards.  The  money  is  usually  allotted 
on  the  basis  of  school  attendance,  the  only  additional  requirement  being  that  the 
schools  receiving  the  aid  shall  be  open  for  so  many  school  days  per  annum.  Some- 
times the  grant  is  made  conditional  upon  an  equal  amount  being  raised  by  local  tax- 
ation, but  even  this  provision  does  not  prevail  everywhere,  and  there  are  still  school 
districts  which  spend  no  more  upon  their  schools  than  they  receive  from  the  State. 
In  one  or  two  States  special  grants  in  aid  are  made  to  rural  districts  which  are  thinly 
populated  and  can  not  fairly  b^  expected  to  support  their  own  schools.^ 

There  are  two  States  which  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  in  this  matter 
of  State  control.  In  New  York  State  there  has  existed  daring  the  whole  of  the  cen- 
tury a  unique  institution  called  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is 
not,  m  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  university  at  all,  but  is  a  body  charged 
with  the  control  of  secondary  and  liigher  education.  The  officers  of  this  university, 
called  regents,  are  elected  by  the  legislature;- but,  owing  to  the  important  sphere 
intrusted  to  them,  they  are  usually  men  of  academic  position.  Under  this  authority 
a  system  has  been  organized  which  exercises  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  every 
high  school  in  the  State.  It  possesses  a  school  fund,  which  it  distributes  by  a  strict 
method  of  payment  by  results,  the  results  being  determined  by  a  system  of  uniform 
written  examinations  on  papers  issued  from  the  central  office  of  the  university  in 
Albany. 

A  somewhat  similar  system  prevails  in  Minnesota,  and  in  Ontario,  Canada,  where 
an  examination  for  leaving  certificates  has  been  instituted  for  all  high  schools.  On 
the  result  of  this  examination  students  ore  admitted  to  enter  for  university  or  pro- 
fessional education. 

In  these  oases  we  observe  the  manifest  advantage  gained  by  compelling  the  uni- 
versities and  the  schools  to  unite  in  the  provision  of  leaving  certificates,  and, 
although  I  believe  that  the  uniform  written  examination  contains  elements  of  mis- 
chief to  education,  it  is  obvious  that  the  regulation  of  leaving  certificates  is  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  central  educational  council. 

If,  in  Ontario  and  in  New  York  State,  the  central  authority  consisted  of  profes- 
sional men  of  similar  rank  to  those  constituting  the  chartered  medical  societies  in 
England,  it  is  likely  that  the  leaving  certificate  would  be  arranged  more  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  educational  principles;  bnt  the  advantage  of  securing  by  law  an 
authority  to  regulate  this  matter  for  the  whole  State  can  scarcely  be  exaggerate<l. 

A  similar  observation  applies  to  the  work  of  school  inspection  of  schools. 
Ontario,   New  York    State,   and    Minnesota    are   once    more    distinguished  from 


'  Circnlar  of  Information,  issned  by  the  Bureaa,  1880.    Also,  Plan  of  Edacational  OrKauization, 
by  Professor  Sranrt,  of  Indiana,  published  by  the  Baroaii  nt  the  srime  time. 
*  Report  of  Board  of  Edacatiou  in  Maasachasutta,  1892-93,  p.  105. 
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their  neighbors  by  possessing  a  high-school  inspectorate,  independent  of  local 
control.' 

The  lack  of  central  control  is  also  recognized  in  relation  to  the  registration  and 
training  of  teachers.  It  is  trne  that  the  State  boards  of  edncation  everywhere 
authorize  their  superintendent  to  arrant  State  certificates,  but  teachers  are  not  com- 
pelled to  obtain  these  certificates  in  order  to  teach  in  any  school.  The  county  or  the 
city  certificate  is  sufficient,  and  the  result  is  that  in  many  States  the  qualification 
of  the  teacher  is  appallingly  low.  This  charge  must  be  directed,  however,  a^j^ainst 
primary  rather  than  against  secondary  edncation. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  tbo  functions  of  the  State  board  partly  resemble  those 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  partly  are  directed  to  aid,  or  to  control  ia 
imperfect  fashion,  the  work  which  is  really  done  by  each  locality  for  itself. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  States  have  permitted  the  boards  to  undertake  certain 
departments  of  higher  education  which  special  circamstances  seem  to  have  made 
advisable.  Thus,  most  State  boards  of  education  have  charge  of  a  few  normal 
schools;  nearly  all  have  established  agricultural  colleges,  and  in  the  Northwest  we 
find  State  universities.  In  recent  years  also  the  boards  have  begun  to  control  pro- 
fessional examinations  by  establishing  diplomas  for  physicians  and  lawyers  under 
the  direction  of  State  boards,  and  in  time  we  may  expect  to  see  the  State  control 
extended  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  professional  studies  and  of  school 
inspection.  So  long  as  this  control  and  this  cooperation  can  be  exercised  without 
endangering  the  freedom  of  the  teacher,  it  can  not  but  be  helpful  to  progress. 

16.  For  education,  as  for  all  the  duties  of  local  government,  the  State  is  di^dded 
into  counties,  and  the  county  into  townships.*  In  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere, 
the  townships  had  been  formally  divided  into  districts,  each  district  being  autono- 
mous and  having  trustees  to  administer  its  own  little  school ;  but  experience  has 
condemned  the  selection  for  the  unit  of  an  area  so  small  as  to  include  one  or  two 


1  See  Appendix  I,  where  I  have  inserted  copies  of  the  forms  sent  ont  to  principals  of  high  schools 
and  also  those  used  by  the  inspectors. 

*  State  board  of  education. 


(  Coanty  school  board.  City  school  hoard.^Manlcipal. 

RuraK  j 

(  Township  or  district  school  board. 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  Prussian  arrangement : 

Kultusminisverium  at  Berlin. 

Regierungsbezirke  (area  of  provincial  government). 


These  are  chiefly,  but  not  en 
tirely,  concerned  with  primary' 
and  middle-class  education. 


Stadtachnlanfscht   (town    coun- 
cil or  committee). 


Schnlaufsiohts  Kreise  (corre- 
sponding to  county  or  diocesan 
divisions). 

School  districts,  containing  one 

or  more  schools. 

By  analogy,  a  similar  arrangement  for  England  and  Wales  wonid  be— 
The  education  department  (taking  oversight  of  every  branch  of  e<lucation,  art,  and  science,  but  dele- 
gating the  administration  of  education  of  all  grades  as  much  as  possible  to 

Provincial  councils— one  for  Wales  and  some  half  dozen  others  for  divisions  of  England,  with 
responaibility,  among  other  duties,  for  insjyection  of  all  grades  of  schools,  for  admission  and  leav 
ing  certificate  to  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  and  foe  the  registration  and  training  of  teachers. 


Coanty  council  edncation  committees,  the  present  City  and  borough  school  hoards,  or  committee 

responsibility  for  technical    education   being  of    town  council;  one  authority  being  made 

widened  to  cover  all  public  education  in  the  responsible   for   all   public   education   in  the 

county.                                                                   ^  borough. 

Rural  school  boards. 

ED  96 21 
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acliQols  only.  The  mUcliief  gradually  cauaed  was  pointed  oat  in  Fraser'a  report^ and. 
is  being  thereby  remedied  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the.  best  area  in  rural  districts  for  a  school 
authority  is  one  which  contains  onoun^  primary  schools  to  feed  at  least  one  small 
high  school  with  pupils — that  is  to  sayi  every  unit  of  school  government  ought  to 
contain  at  least  one  high  schooL  Very  often  the  high- school  in  a  sparsely  populated 
district  will  only  bo  attended  by  40  or  50  pupils,  but  the  existence  of  this  sohool  is 
sufficient  to  give  a  focus  to  the  education  of  the  district,  and  to  provide  in  the 
principal  of  the  school  a  supervisor  of  experiencei  qualified  to  direct  the  educational 
work  of  the  whole  area. 

The  board  which  governs  bucIl  a  school  district  or  township  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  possesses  by  far  the  largest  share  of  authority,  since  the  authority  of  the 
county  board  and  of  the  State  board  above  it  is  so  weak.  It  erects  the  school  build- 
ings, appoints  and  pays  the  teachers,  and  in.  some  cases  is  permitted  to  issue  a 
temporary  certificate  to  a  teacher  who  has  not  obtained  any  certificate  whatever 
from  the  State  or  the  county.  It  receives,,  as  we  have  seen,  a  g^rant  of  money  from 
the  State,  and  must  raise  by  local  taxation  whatever  is  needed  to  supplement  this. 
It  appoints  its  own  superintendent  for  its  schools,  and,  under  his  advice,  it  prescribes 
a  curriculum  and  text-books.  It  also  fixes  the  length  of  the  school  day  and  of  tho 
vacations  and  holidays;  and  it  usually  employs  a  truant  officer,^,  who  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  collecting  a  census  of  all  children  of  school  age  (5  to  15),  Sometimes 
the  census  is  taken  by  a.  county  officer ;[  in  Toronto,  by  the  assessors  of  taxes.  In 
districts  where  a  proper  census  is  taken,  it  becomes  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
statistical  material  required  in  order  to  estimate  the  needs  of  public  education.  It 
not  only  enables  the  truant  officers  tofind  out  children  whose  education  is  neglected,, 
hut  i  t  exhibits  the  share  in  edniiation  performed  by  private  institutions.  The  annual 
school  census  seems  to  be  a  recognized  aid  to  a  thorough  educational  system. 

Between  the  township  school  board  or  committee  and  the  State  board  comes  the 
coonity  board,  which,  as  a  mile,  esoraMS  an  infijieaee  slighter  even  than  that- of  the 
State  board.  Its  functions  are  chiefly  exercised  by  its  superiirteHdcnt,  who-examiiMBi 
candidates  desirous  of  teaching  and  issues  certifi^cates  which  enable  them  to  teach 
in  schools  within  the  county  limits  for  a  Itmited  jyeriod  of  years.  This  influence  over  the 
teachers  is  extoniled  Jty  thK^  to  the  schools,  by  lecturer  st  teaehers'  gatherings,  and 
especially  by  conducting  the  teachers' institutes  (see  p^  52.},  at  which,  all  the  toachers 
within  the  county  are  assembled. 

The  county  board  reports  to  tbft  State  benffjdL  n^on  the  progress  of  education,  and 
in  some  States  has  a  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the  State  school  fund.  Only  one 
county  normal  school  is  known  to  mei  it  happens  to  have  for  its  principal  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  American  teachers.  Usually  the  county  board  and  its  snper-^ 
intendent  are  elected  by  popular  vote;  in  New  Jersey  an  effort  has  been  mada  to 
enhyrgo'  tfte  powers*  of  the  county  superintendent,  and.  he  is  appointed  by  tha  State 
board,  and  his  tenure  ofoffice  is  mace  permanonti*, 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  chief  authority  in  the  control  of  rural  schools, 
including  rural  high  schools>  is  thaamalleat  local  authority,  the  diatrLat  or  township 
beard.  Thft  authority  o£  tha  cemoJ^  boasd  and  •£  tha  &tate  hoacd  is.  eoLtreai^gp 
limited. 

17.  From  the  scheme  given  on  page  641,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  city  board  ol 
education,  ia  treated  by  tha  State  as  independent  of  the  county ,t^^  and  it  is,  in  fiuct, 
indepoident  of  the  State  hoacd.also;,  i^  snbordinabion.  ta  tha  State  board,  of  ednaa- 
tiou  is  merely  nominaL  It  receives  from,  the  State  school  fund  a  certain  appropriation 
per  head  for  the  education  of  its  children;  but  in  most. of  the  States  it  pays  back 
inia  the  State  exchequer  a  greater  sum  than  it  receives,  becausa  tha  property  tax 
fvom  wMehi  the  seboolfusd  is  obtained  produets  £av  mora  in  the  city  than  in  the  eoaa- 
try.    In  some  States  and  cities,^  however,  ivoperty  does  not  require  to  be  sorimi^ 

*  Chicago  is  an  example ;  the  particular  sectionn  of  land  net  apart  for  school  support  happen  to  lie  in 
the  best  part  of  the  city,  and  their  sale  has  created  a  most  valuable  school  fond. 
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taxed  on  behalf  of  the  Bclioola,  becauoe  the  pablic  lauda^  which  at  an.  eazly  date 
Tveio  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  education,  prodace  a  large  sum  of  mooey.^ 

Some  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  where  the  people  have  displayed  an.  earnest 
desire  for  good  education^  present  most  interesting  fields  of  study.  The  school 
boards  have  taken  pains  to  secure  saperintendents  of  high  reputation,  and  undei 
such  guidance  the  instruction  in  the  schools  is  transformed  in  very  few  years.  Cleve- 
land and  Indianapolis^  at  this  mosneaty  and  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  some  years 
ago,  were  examples  of  this  mode  of  refbnn.  A  country  with  a  bureaucratic  system 
of  control  would  never  witnesa  such  zefoxms;  nor,  on  the  other  hand^  would  cities 
indifferent  to  education  be  permitted  to  neglect  their  duty  sa  shamofnlly  as  is  often 
done  in  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 

18.  The  State  board  of  education  ia  sometimes  nominated  by  the  governor  of  a 
State,  sometimes  elected  by  the  senate  or  the  assembly ;  and  the  superintendent  of 
instruction  is  sometimes  appointed  by  tiie  governor  or  by  the  school  board,  or  is  even 
elected  by  popular  vote.  The  variety  of  methods  ia  due  to  a  conflict  of  aims.  The 
majority  of  the  people  deairo  to  see  education  kept  '*  out  of  politics,"  and  to  secure 
members  for  these  boards  who  are  something  more  than  professional  politicians.  The 
degradation  of  American  politics  makes  it  impossible  for  largp  powers  in  education 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  uomineea  of  the  governor  or  the  senate,  although  many  times 
over  I  have  been  assured  of  the  anxiety  which  ia  felt  by  the  people  themselves  as  well 
as  by  men  of  culture  to  see  education  conducted  without  reference  to  politics.  I 
have  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  constitute  some  kind  of  educa- 
tional council,  containing  representatives  of  the  teachera  and  of  the  universities,  on 
lifftf>ft  similar  to  the  organization  in  VtPgLand  of  tha  lufld'^al  or  the  legal  profession, 
but  apparently  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  professional  organization  of  the  teaching 
body. 

In  New  York  State,  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  secondary  education  is  formally 
controlled  by  the  regents,  some  slight  power  by  way  of  advice  ia  placed  in  the  hand* 
of  a  committee  of  presidents  of  colleges  and  of  prinoipalaof  schools^  bat  this  poweir 
ia  nothing  more  than  advisory,  and,  aa  a  lesalt,  I  have  tha  impresakML  thai  tha 
methods  employed  by  tha  regents  are  not  so  wisely  diraetad  to  the  banafit  of  ednaa- 
tion  as  they  might  be^  Tha  ri^ents,  being  q^eaiallj  intrusted  with  tlie  oara  ot 
secondary  and  higher  educatloni  are  always  highly  educated  men,  but  they  are  that 
nominees  of  the  governor,  and  they  woold  be  more  likely  ta  represent  tha  eduea- 
tlonai  wisdom  in  the  State  if  some  of  tham.  were  choaan  by  their  £sllaw-teaGiiers» 

The  functions  of  the  county  board  are  so  slight  that  the  mode  of  its  appointment 
need  not  be  described.  The  school  trustees  of  the  luzal  township  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  their  efficiency  as  an  executive  body  variea  greatly  in  different  parta  of 
the  country.  In  New  England,  where  traditions  of  good  sehooliag  are  more  than 
three  hundred  years  old,  the  work  will  be  efiOLciantiy  performed,  but  in  other  distriota 
the  main  ol]^ect  of  the  trustees  is  to  keep  achool  open  with  the  smallest  local  outlay  ; 
in  sucb  districts,  of  course  high  schools  are  out  of  the  q,ueation. 

The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  city  board  varies  also ;  sometimes  the  mayor,  soiae-> 
times  the  j  udgeSy  sometimea  the  city  council,  sometimes  the  people  themselves  choose 
tile  members.  Everywhere  the  same  desire  ia  expressed  to  elect  a  board  which  will 
keep  educati<ni  oat  of  politics^  an  d  the  atiemuHM  efforts  made  to  achieve  this  end  show 
how  diffieult  a  task  this  i&  While  city  ce«neillorB  are  paid  a  salary,  members  oi 
school  boarda  are  never  paid;  and  yet  tliera  can  bene  dovbttiiat  in  a  hundred  waya 
tha  Buichiaery  of  the  aebool  board  ia  manipBlated  to  serva  the  baser  ends  of  part^ 
pcditiea  in  plaeea  where  the  sense  of  public  duty  is  low.  It  ia,  of  oonne,  much  easier 
t»  point  to  tha  diseaae  than  to  pzeacriba  a  remedy. 

iCliicaeo  U  aa  examplef  the  partlcolar  aectioiiA  of  land  Mtt  apart  for  Mhool  anpfnrt  bappas  taUa 
In  the  boat  luirt  of  tho  city*  and  thair  sale  liaa  ereale^a  moat  valoablo  soliool  fund. 

Tbo  articles  contributed  by  Dr.  Sico  to  Tbo  Foram  in  1882-03  afford  a  powerful^  tbongb.  it  appeaza 
aomewbat  one-sided,  criticism  of  city  aebooT  systems  in  tbo  United  States. 
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I  havo  inquired  whether  the  plan  of  nominating  a  nnmher  of  members  of  the 
council  by  cooptation  from  educated  men  iu  the  community,  not  associated  with  a 
party,  would  be  acceptable,  but  such  a  proposal,  I  am  told,  has  never  been  made. 
In  the  few  cities  where  a  vigorous  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  the  evils  of  cor- 
ruption, it  has  taken  the  form  of  placing  greater  power  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  instruction. 

19.  Turning  back  now  to  the  functions  mentioned  in  paragraph  13,  which  are  under- 
taken 1)y  one  or  the  other  of  these  boards,  we  find  as  follows : 

(a)  The  State  board  or  department  of  education  generally  establishes  its  own 
normal  colleges,  schools  for  special  classes,  such  as  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
very  often  technical  institutions,  and  sometimes  universities,  but  beyond 
this  range  its  authority  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  school  build- 
ings is  very  slight.  Local  authorities  for  rural  or  municipal  areas  have 
power  to  build  and  maintain  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  at 
will,  and  no  superior  State  authority  controls  either  the  building  plan  or 
the  ventilation  or  other '  matters,  which  in  England  and  Germany  are 
supervised  from  the  central  office. 

(6)  The  local  authority  has  absolute  control  over  the  appointment  and  pay- 
ment of  teachers.  The  city  boards  issue  their  own  certificates,  while  the 
rural  boards  are  only  allowed  to  employ  teachers  who  are  certificated  by 
the  county  board ;  but  this  important  task  is  very  inefficiently  performed 
by  the  county  board,  and  the  whole  method  of  certifying  and  employing 
teachers  is  admitted  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  State  board  can  issue  cer- 
tificates, but  the  immense  majority  of  teachers  never  trouble  to  apply  for 
them. 

(c)  Finance: 

20.  (i)  Provision  of  funds  for  schooU. — The  township  board  can  raise  a  local  rate 
and  also  receives  financial  aid  from  the  State  lioard,  or  the  county  board,  or  both, 
and  its  aid  is  usually  calculated  merely  upon  the  numbers  in  general  attendance.  In 
one  or  two  States  a  system  of  payment  by  results  has  been  instituted,  and  in  some 
caseH  superintendents  or  inspectors  are  appointed  at  the  State  cost,  but  it  is  only 
here  and  there  that  we  find  the  power  that  the  State  ought  to  exercise  by  means  of 
its  financial  aid  employed  with  real  effect  to  encourage  good  education  and  to  repress 
incompetency.  The  system  sanctioned  by  our  technical  instruction  act  of  giving 
grants  of  money  to  schools  outside  of  the  public  school  system  is  very  rarely  found 
in  America. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  secondary  education  is  never  regarded  as  self- 
supporting  iu  America,  and  in  theory  every  State  regards  itself  as  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  adequate  secondary  instruction ;  but  it  is  only  here  and  there  that 
we  find  this  obligation  properly  fulfilled.  In  many  places  if  the  public  authority 
were  called  upon  to  provide  school  places  for  all  children  who  are  receiving  second- 
ary instruction  the  task  would  be  utterly  beyond  their  powers,  for  private  endow- 
ment has  always  been  generous  in  aiding  secondary  schools  where  such  schools  have 
gained  a  footing;  and  where,  as  in  the  West,  the  whole  field  of  higher  education  is 
being  undertaken  on  the  sociallstlo  basis  by  the  State,  it  is  being  found,  as  I  am 
told,  that  the  State  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  task,  and  it  becomes  a  problem  how 
to  induce  private  donors  to  aid  in  this  object  with  their  wealth  when  the  State  has 
once  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  educating  its  children.  The  question  is 
already  causing  anxiety  in  the  State  universities  of  the  Northwest,  and  in  England 
we  shall  have  the  problem  before  us  in  another  form.  At  present,  for  reasons  special 
to  our  time,  very  little  endowment  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
forthcoming,  either  for  secondary  or  higher  education,  but  we  may  perhaps  look 
forward  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject  such  as  we  are  witnessing  now  iu 
America.  Now,  if  such  a  revival  takes  place  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  a  stream 
of  gifts  to  educational  institutions;  but  if  the  legislature  undertakes  education 
from  the  socialistic  standpoint  and  endeavors  to  provide  for  all  its  needs  out  of  the 
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public  exchequer  it  may  be  qtieationed  whether  the  flow  of  wealth  from  individuals 
will  uot  cease.'  The  danger  of  arresting  the  stream  of  endowment  is  a  serious  one, 
and  it  suggests  that  public  aid  to  secondary  education  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
take  the  course  adopted  in  recent  years  for  the  support  of  higher  education  in  Eng- 
land from  the  exchequer;  that  is  to  say,  by  grants  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the 
spirit  of  generosity  displayed  by  the  locality,  leaving  the  control  of  the  institutions 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  locality.  The  unfortunate  result  of  attempting  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  educational  need  of  a  country  through  an  educational  department, 
relying  only  on  public  taxes,  is  exhibited  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  Canada, 
where  the  ministry,  although  inspired  by  an  enlightened  zeal  on  behalf  of  educa- 
tion, is  unable  to  find  funds  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  its  higher  institutions,^ 
for  its  wealthy  men  have  not  formed  the  habit  of  contributing  their  aid,  as  is  shown 
in  other  parts  of  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

(tt)  Expenditure;  acholurahips, — The  promotion  of  education  by  means  of  scholar- 
ships, which  continually  receives  new  developments  in  England,  is  not  favored  either 
in  the  States  or  in  Canada.  Scholarships  are  found  here  and  there,  but  the  general 
sentiment  is  against  their  employment  as  a  means  of  promoting  education  on  a  large 
scale.  It  is  held  that  money  spent  in  this  way  would  be  better  spent  in  reducing 
the  fees  or. in  employing  better  teachers  and  better  inspection.  Indeed,  the  whole 
principle  of  stimulating  either  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  by  competition  is  distrusted. 

Penaione. — I  have  not  found  that  schemes  fur  teachers'  pensions  are  receiving 
much  attention  in  America,  the  reason  being  that  so  many  teachers  are  engaged  in 
the  profession  for  only  a  few  years.    Teaching  is  still  to  many  men,  as  well  as  to 
most  women,  a  temporary  means  of  livelihood,  which  will  later  on  be  dropped. 
(d)  Inspection: 

21.  One  of  the  features  of  the  United  States  system  is  the  employment  by  every 
school  board  of  an  expert,  usually  called  the  superintendent.  He  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  board,  county  board,  city  board,  or  township  board.  Some- 
times, as  in  Massachusetts,  he  is  also  secretary  of  his  board,  and  very  often  in  small 
cities  or  townships  containing  only  one  high  school  he  is  also  principal  of  the  high 
school.  His  position  and  duties  may  be  best  illustrated  by  contrasting  them  with 
those  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  in  England. 

(1)  His  appointment  is  not  of  a  permanent  nature;  it  has  to  be  renewed  every 
two,  three,  or  four  years;  and  districts  are  still  found  where  the  change  of  political 
parties  will  involve  the  dismissal  of  the  schQol  superintendent  and  his  staff.  Instead 
of  being,  as  in  England,  the  servant  of  the  central  authority,  he  is  the  servant  of 
the  local  authority. 

(2)  While  the  English  inspector  is  only  concerned  with  primary  education,  the 
superintendent's  control,  like  that  of  his  board,  covers  the  whole  range  of  schools. 
Hence  the  creation  in  the  States  of  a  class  of  university  men  who  become  experi- 
enced teachers,  familiar  with  all  the  problems  that  present  themselves  from  the 
youngest  school  age  up  to  the  university  period. 

(3)  As  the  professional  adviser  of  the  board,  the  superintendent  has  a  very  large 
influence  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  It  is  true  that  the  principals  of  the  schools 
are  always  consulted  in  these  appointments,  and  the  successful  principal  of  a  high 
school  is  permitted  a  large  amount  of  independence,^  but  it  is  the  board  that  makes 

1  See  paragraph  10.  and  note. 

*I  am  not  quoting  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  department,  bnt  it  is  obTlons  from  a  comparison  of 
the  equipment  of  tho  university  and  other  institntionii  in  Toronto  with  those  in  the  United  States 
titiat  tho  lack  of  means  is  seriously  felt;  the  education  department  can  not  find  funds  to  meet  all 
requirements.  Everyone  in  Canada  notices  the  contrast  between  the  generous  support  accorded, 
solely  by  private  individuals,  to  MacGill  College,  at  Montreal,  with  the  struggling  needs  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Toronto,  which  has  been  taught  to  rely  solely  upon  the  State. 

"City  boards  usually  appoint  a  small  committee  to  manage  the  details  of  eaob  high  school,  and  tho 
principal  will  usually  he  invited  to  its  meetings— indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  transact  business  iu 
his  absence.  If  teachi^rs  in  tho  UnittHl  States  were  professionally  organized,  the  principals  of  high 
schools  would  probably  make  a  claim  to  attend  such  committees  as  a  right.  In  Ontario  I  heard  a 
complaint  that  high  school  trustees  were  acting  without  consulting  the  principal;  in  England  the 
same  difficulty  has  been  felt,  and  I  understand  that  the  Head  Kasters'  Association  has  given  atten< 
tion  to  the  subject. 
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tho  actual  appointmcDt,  and  If  a  difference  aroao  between  the  saporinteudent  and 
the  Bcliool  principal  the  board  would  probably  support  the  superintendent. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  high  school  prinoipalfi  as  to  the  poaeibilitj  of 
friction  between  themselves  and  their  board  or  its  snperinteadent,  and  I  find  that 
here,  as  in  Germany,  the  position  of  a  principal  is  very  different  to  that  of  an  Eng- 
lish head  master;  our  head  masters  would  certainly  protest  most  vigoronaly  against 
the  limitations  of  authority  which  are  imposed  upon  the  principals  of  German  or 
American  secondary  schools.  But  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  see  no  reason  why  as 
good  an  educational  result  may  not  bo  produced  on  a  system  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal's authority  is  much  vaoxe  limited  than  it  is  among  ourselves;  the  idea  of 
undivided  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  office  of  the  head  master  is  rarely 
found  outside  of  England.  The  superintendent,  however,  does  not  "interfere" 
very  much  with  the  authority  of  his  high  school  principals,  because  they  stand  reiy 
much  on  a  level  with  him  both  in  reputation  and  In  salary. 

The  course  of  studies  for  the  high  schools  is  issued  on  the  authority  of  the  board 
of  education,  but  the  principals  have  the  main  voice  in  putting  it  together.  It  is 
well  understood  that  the  influence  of  the  superintendent  upon  instruction  shall  bo 
mainly  directed  to  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  less 
experienced  teachers,  chiefly  young  women,  who  need  more  direction  and  supervision. 

(4)  While  the  English  inspector  is  limited  by  the  instructions  of  the  department, 
the  superintendent,  if  he  is  a  man  of  original  educational  ideas  and  is  able  to  influ- 
ence his  board,  has  the  ojiportunity  of  making  very  great  progress  in  the  educational 
system  of  his  district;  and  those  cities  and  counties  in  which  during  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  pronounced  improvement  are  indebted  to  tho  vigorous  initia- 
tive of  the  superintendent  who,  in  some  cases,  has  been  specially  summoned  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  a  city  where  the  lack  of  good  education  was  painfully  felL^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  worthless  superintendent  will  soon  ruin  the  schools  under 
his  control,  for  there  is  no  efficient  check  from  a  central  authority. 

(5)  In  tho  larger  cities  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent  is  hindered  by  the. 
mass  of  statistical  and  office  work  which  the  immense  number  of  schools  and  teachers 
under  his  charge  brings  with  it.  He  is  supposed  to  visit  each  school  and  to  be  able 
to  advise  teachers  in  every  part  of  tho  city ;  but  the  task  is  too  great^  and  I  have 
met  one  superintendent,  who  is  ambitious  to  improve  school  methods,  who  deliberw 
ately  left  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  to  take  the  supeiintendency  of  one  containing 
only  lOyOOO  inhabitants,  because  he  felt  that  he  could  only  exevoiae  effioctive  penonaL 
influence  in  the  smaller  area. 

-  Some  of  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Boston,  appoint  a  number  of  assistant  superin- 
tendents or  supervisors,  who  take  charge  of  separmte  districts,  and  thus  tho  evil  is 
remedied. 

If  the  claim  of  local  aathoritios  to  a  large  power  of  initiative  in  education  be 
once  granted,  it  appears  that  some  expert  officer  like  the  superintendent  is  necessary, 
and  the  employment  by  oar  county  councils  of  an  expert  secretary  to  technical 
inBtmetiDa  coinmittsss  seems  an  evidence  in  favor  ot  this  view.  Withoot  the  super* 
intendeney  American  edacati<in  could  not  be  carried  on  at  all,  and  the  defects  of  tho 
system  need  to  be  remedied,  not  by  abolishing  the  office,  but  by  introducing  more 
inspection  and  more  superintendence  from  the  central  authority ;  this,  one  hopes, 
may  be  done  without  imposing,  as  in  Ontario  and  New  York  State^  a  uniform  system 
of  simultaneous  paper  examinations. 

The  inspectorate  of  Kew  York  State  and  of  Ontario  demands  a  little  farther  notice. 
In  Kew  York  State  the  regents  have  recently  appointed  3  or  4  inspectors,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  certificate  paper  examinatioas  do  not,  by  themselves,  afford  a 
sufficient  test  of  the  progress  of  the  high  sehoois,  and  in  Ontario  2  high  school 
inspectors  have  been  appointed  who  spend  their  time  in  visiting  the  high  schools 
under  the  department.*    In  both  instances  I  found  that  the  visits  of  these  inspectors 

I  Soe  pani^n^h  17  above.  *  Soe  Ajn>6Bdix  I. 
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were  weleomed  by  the  ptixkcipalA  of  ihe  sckoo]^  and  the  only  ol^tion  to  the  farther 
development  of  the  inspectorate  ia  its  co8t» 

In  Now  York  State  one  of  the  inspectorais  apeeiaUy- qualified  to  adviae  on  the  pro»- 
Tiaion  of  apparatoa  for  science  teachings  and  his  aexvieea  are  plaoed  at  the  disposal 
of  schools  which  invite  hia  aaaiatance. 

It  will  he  aeen  from  the  achednlea  which  Ihave  added  aa  aa  appendix. to  thia  repari^ 
that  the  acope  of  the  inquiry  made  by  theae  inapectoxs  is  very  wide^  and  enablea  the 
central  authority  to  fSorm  an  accurate  opinioa  aa  to  the  Gonditioaxof  higher  edncatiim 
in  the  State, 

I  venture  to  urge  that  the  provisioa  of  a  puhlie  aystom.  of  secondary  etecafcioik  ia 
£ngland  must  carry  with  it  a  system  of  inapeotorate  from  the  central  aathorityy 
and  there  seems  to  he  little  reason  in.  the  natnzeof  things  for  eatabliahlngaaecandaxy 
Bcheol  inspectorate  apart  from  the  iuapcctorate  of  primary  sohoola.  An  objection  to 
such  inspection  is  often  raised  on  the  ground  that  no  one  znai!,  howerer  tadented,  ia 
aniilciently  familiar  with  all  the  hianchea  of  atody  iik  a  aeeoodary  achool  to  1»e  able 
to  Asamine  into  the  work,  of  the  hi^^ieai  forma.  ▲  detailed  or  formal  esaaunatkni, 
however,  ia  not  neceaaary  ta  iaapectMrn;  our  head  maalera  aro  able  to  control  tbe 
work  done  in  every  branch  of  inatruction ;  why  should  not  inapoelors  he  able  to  do 
the  aamef 

111  addition  to  the  central  inapeetorate,  the  ezpexie&ee  of  Anuadca  aeemi  to  point 
fg^  the  neceaaity  of  local  auperviaioaonthe  part  ef  an.e»pftrianced  aujMrinteDdeet  or 
inspector  aerving  under  the  local  author! ty»  who  would  give  aa  impnlae  to  that  local 
activity  which  is  likely  to  be  auppreaeed  if  the  whola  dkeetioa  of  edocatioa  ia.loft  to 
the  central  authority. 

22..  (e)  Terwu  ojt  ddmUsion  froBk  thg  j^rimarji  achool  to  the  Booondarjf  Mehaol,  amd  from 
ik6  ucoudary  school  to  coU«g«.— No  educational  queatioaa  have  been  moro  keenly  de- 
bated iu  the  UnitedStatea  dnriag  leceni  years  than  those  coaceined  with  the  paasiBg 
of  pupils  from  one  stage  of  edueation  to  the  next  above  it,  and  wltk  reaaon^  Ibr  upea 
a  wiw  aolutioa  of  theao  quaationa  the  efflAieuoy  of  seoondasy  inatractbon  largely 
depends*^ 

AdmUaiatk  lo  the  ««ocmdary  «dko«Z.— -There  are  two  opposite  methoda  which,  are  eaa- 
ployed  by  auperintendenta  in  promo tiou: 

Firstly,  by  simultaneoua  printed  papera  making  up  a  primary  school  leaving  exanif- 
ination,  imposed  on  all  the  pupils  of  a  city  or  a  districts 

Secondly,  by  the  certificate  of  the  principal  of  the  ^imary  achooly  declaring  tha^ 
the  pupil  ha&  properly  couKpleted  the  primary  course  of  atody. 

The  first  method  ia  similar  to  the  university  local  machinwy  employed  so  exteo- 
SLvely  in  England.  The  second  bears  more  pointa  of  similarity  to  the  leaviBg  certi- 
ficates which  are  issued  by  every  typo  of  public  school  in.  GermaBiy.  I  hesitate  to 
ofier  argument  upon  the  controversy  raiaad  by  theae  two  contrasting  rw^hodgt.  partly 
becauae  my  own  experience  aa  an  Engliah  teaohor  kaa  led  me  to  eonoeivs  what  i^ 
perhapa,  a  pr^udice  agauittt  the  simnltaneoua  written  examination  eoB^oyed  by  oar 
univeraitiea  and  aecondary  schools  in  England,  and  alao  because  I  have  had  no  opper- 
tonity  in  America  of  testing  the  work  decie  under  one  system  or  tbe  other.  Tbevo 
has,  indeed,  been  too  much  vague  attack  and  deatractivoeritidaBx  upon  the  written- 
examination  system,  without  any  attempt  to  eonstruet  an  efficient  substitute.  This 
was  the  error  made  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  and  those  who  Joined  him  in  his  famous 
onslaught  in  1888.^  The  practical  problem  is,  how  shall  a  trustworthy  plan  bo 
devised  to  enable  admission  and  leaving  eertificatna  to  be  issaed  on  a  large  scale,  and 
at  a  moderate  coert^  whreb  will  be  aecepiable  to  universities  and  1£e  like,  without 

*■  Ooarptan  Viteh,  Memonutdimt,  ob  the  Ctortifiest  d^^Etndes  in  Fomoe.  I  agrae  with  him.  thftt 
tbis  Is  a  matter  of  the  ffnt  hnportBnce,  to  bo  regulated  bj  State  control ;  bat  I  think  that  vemnat  look  to 
German  J  rather  f  ban  to  IVance  fbor  a  wise  method  of  oondocting  the  «yi^7r>)(i;>V-ifti^,  i£  ve  am  to  aveid. 
grave  injury  to  tbe  teacher's  work. 

*  2k  ineteentk  Centiux*.  2«  ovember^  1B88. 
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resorting  to  simaltaneoas  papers,  or  inonrriug  tbe  grave  iigury  to  instrnction  which 
these  involve  f  I  believe  that  sach  a  plan  can  be  devised,  and  that  Germany  and  the 
United  States  are  showing  us  how  to  arrive  at  it. 

My  opportunities  of  comparing  English  school  work  with  German  school  work 
have  been  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  state  that  German  instruction,  conducted  and 
completed  apart  from  simultaneous  printed  examination  papers,  is  as  efficient  aa 
English  instruction,  which  is  made  so  dependent  upon  this  form  of  stimulus  and  con- 
trol. My  observation  in  America  has  enabled  me  to  note  that  strong  efforts  are 
being  made,  even  by  those  who  employ  simultaneous  printed  papers,^  to  find  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  them,  and  a  recent  investigation  into  the  methods  of  promotion* 
seems  to  show  that  the  simultaneous  paper  is  employed  to  a  much  less  extent  than 
formerly.  Indeed,  the  history  in  America  of  this  mode  of  examination  is  similar  to 
its  history  in  England.'  It  came  into  being  as  a  cheap  and  convenient  device,  which 
could  be  readily  employed  to  compel  every  teacher  to  raise  his  work  up  to  a  respect- 
able standard.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  system  waa  introduced  to  cure  idleness 
and  inefficiency ;  but  it  can  not  do  more  than  this,  it  can  not  point  the  way  to  better 
teaching,  for  the  best  results  of  instruction  fail  to  be  tested  by  the  printed  question 
paper,  while  it  tends  to  encourage  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  which  are  unworthy. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  investigation  of  the  right  mode  of  examining,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  question  of  admission  to  the  secondary  school  is  one  that  needs  careful 
attention  from  the  authorities  that  organize  education,  and  it  is  one  in  which  pri- 
mary school  teachers,  as  well  as  secondary  teachers,  ought  to  have  some  voice ;  and 
herein  the  United  States  claims  an  advantage,  because  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
schools  are  under  the  same  local  authority. 

In  Ontario  the  whole  system  of  certificates  is  administered  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  the  minister  seeks  advice  when  he  needs  it  from  all  classes  of 
teachers  as  to  the  character  of  the  examination  which  he  imposes.  In  New  York 
State  the  regents  impose  their  own  entrance  examinations  for  admission  to  high 
schools,  and  here,  also,  their  power  is  unchecked;  they  are  not  compelled  to  follow 
the  advice  either  of  primary  or  secondary  teachers.  The  advantages  in  these  two 
States  of  a  uniform  system  of  certificates  are  undoubted,  but  it  would  surely  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  schools  if  these  certificates  w^ere  issued  under  the  authority  of 
a  professional  council  on  which  both  primary  and  secondary  teachers  were  repre- 
sented. In  England  the  only  attempts,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  have  been  made  to 
create  a  uniform  standard  of  admission  to  secondary  schools  are  those  concerned 
with  competitive  scholarships,^  and  here  the  experience  of  America  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition  to  English  practice;  no  scholarships  to  high  schools  from  grammar  schools 
exist,  because  the  high  schools  offer  free  tuition,  and  the  endowed  and  private 
schools  have  never  commenced  such  a  practice.  Sometimes  a  competitive  entrance 
examination  is  imposed  for  admission  to  high  schools,  as  in  Philadelphia,  and  per- 
haps in  other  places  where  sufficient  accommodation  has  not  been  provided  by  the 
board,  but  I  found  even  in  Philadelphia  that  this  competition  was  not  regarded  with 
favor;  indeed,  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  teacher  in  America  who  attached  edu- 
cative value  to  the  principle  of  stimulus  by  competition  for  scholarships,  prizes,  or 
certificates,  and  this  is  true  of  Ontario  as  well  as  of  the  States. 

'Particularly  in  Ontario,  where  I  found  considerable  effort  being  made  to  minlmiKe  the  evllfl  of  the 
system;  everyone  regarded  it  as  an  imperfect  plan,  bat  they  adhere  to  it  until  something  better  can 
be  found.    (See  Memorandum  for  Principals  of  Schools,  Circular  21,  Ed.  Dept.,  Toronto,  January,  1894.) 

•  Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Graded  Schools,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1891,  Circular  No.  7  from  the  Bureau).  Dr.  E.  E.  White  has  long  been  a  recognised 
authority  on  education.    (See  Eraser's  Reirart,  p.  10.) 

*lt  may  be  noted  in  passing  that,  while  the  examination  system  in  England  originated  in  the 
universities  and  has  by  them  been  extended  over  the  schools,  the  American  universities  give  Uttle 
place  to  examination  apart  from  teaching.  They  maintain  the  German  principle— that  the  teacher  may 
be  inspected  as  much  as  you  please,  but  his  pupils  must  be  examined  by  himself  in  the  matter  and 
the  form  in  whloh  he  has  taught  them. 

'I  refer  particularly  to  the  examination  now  conducted  in  London,  under  the  auspices,  of  the  Head 
Masters'  Association,  for  scholarships  firom  elementary  to  secondary  schools. 
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23.  JdmtBsion  to  college  from  the  secondary  echool, — Tliero  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
absolate  necessity  for  a  precisely  uniform  standard  of  admission  from  the  primary 
to  the  secondary  school  in  all  parts  of  a  State.  One  might  conceive  of  local  condi- 
tions where  it  would  he  better  for  the  standard  of  admission  to  a  high  school  to  be 
lower  or  higher  than  in  other  neighborhoods ;  with  regard,  however,  to  the  leaving 
oertificate  admitting  to  college,  uniformity  of  standard  is  surely  essential,  and  one 
of  the  most  crying  evils  in  our  want  of  system  in  England  is  due  to  the  multiplicity 
of  examinations  imposed  by  the  different  universities  and  the  professional  schools  of 
law  and  medicine. 

I  may  note,  in  passing,  that  very  few  students  enter  American  universities  without 
having  been  pupils  in  some  secondary  school,'  i.  e.,  very  few  prepare  for  the  uni- 
versity by  the  aid  of  private  tutors.  Anything  like  the  ''correspondence"  method 
of  obtaining  a  London  degree  is  unknown  in  America.  Dr.  Harris  happened  to  have 
made  recent  inquiries  which  covered  this  question,  and  I  have  given  his  figures  in 
Appendix  C. 

I  have  met  with  four  methods  employed  for  college  admission :  First,  each  uni- 
yersity  or  professional  school  holds  its  own  entrance  examination,  independent  of 
every  other  authority.  This  is  the  English  plan.  Secondly,  the  Government  depart- 
ment holds  a  simultaneous  written  examination,  which  it  requires  universities  and 
professional  schools  to  accept  as  an  entrance  oertificate.  This  is  the  plan  employed 
in  Ontario  and  New  York  State.  Thirdly,  the  Government  employs  inspectors  who 
are  associated  with  the  teachers  of  the  school  in  a  final  examination,  and  they,  in 
conjunction  with  the  principal  of  the  school,  issue  the  leaving  certificate  which 
universities  and  technical  schools  are  required  to  accept.  This  is  the  German  plan. 
Fourthly,  the  university  makes  a  general  inspection  of  respectable  high  schools  who 
wish  to  send  pupils  to  it,  and  thereupon  accepts  the  certificate  signed  by  the  princi- 
pals of  such  schools,  without  any  examination  conducted  from  itself.  This  is  the 
plan  followed  in  the  majority  of  American  universities,  and  is  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican oertificate  plan.^ 

The  last  two  alone  give  the  teacher  what,  as  a  professional  man,  he  has  a  right  to 
demand,  i.e.,  freedom  to  work  out  his  curriculum  according  to  his  own  method  and 
Tiews  upon  teaching. 

If  the  inspector  in  Germany,  instead  of  being  a  civil  servant,  was,  to  some  extent, 
under  the  authority  of  a  professional  council,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  German  plan 
would  be  almost  perfect. 

The  American  certificate  plan  presents  the  obvious  danger  that  pupils  may  be  sent 
up  from  some  schools  without  having  reached  the  proper  standard  of  attainment.* 
(/)  Control  of  courses  of  study. 

24.  English  secondary  teachers,  who  dread  the  introduction  of  State  control,  are 
inspired  by  the  fear  that  it  may  impose  upon  our  schools  fixed  courses  of  instruction 
similar  to  that  of  the  primary  school  code.  It  is  true  that  such  courses,  more  strin- 
gent than  any  Government  code,  are  already  prescribed  by  the  local  examination 
regulations  and  papers  of  questions  issued  from  the  universities;  but  this  control  is 
not  recognized  as  similar  in  its  effects  to  that  of  departmental  control,  and  our  Eng- 
lish head  masters  still  have  left  to  them  a  large  field  of  initiative  which  these  exami- 
nations do  not  cover. 

The  fear,  however,  that  a  State  authority  might  centralize,  in  mechanical  fashion, 
our  secondary  education  is  by  no  means  groundless,  for  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  those  States  which  have  adopted  a  uniform  system  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion have  been  in  danger  of  depriving  their  teachers  of  freedom  and  of  the  progres- 
sive spirit ;  for  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  central  power  to  be  seeking  to  stretch  its 

>  Question  6  in  "Heads  of  infonnation :"  "What  proportion  of  stadents  enter  yonr  nniversities 
without  having  previously  passed  through  a  secondary  school  f" 

*  See  Catolojnie  of  Michigan  University,  1893-94,  pp.  44-48. 

*The  universities  do  something  to  prevent  this  result,  but  the  present  system  is  admittedly  unsat* 
IsliMStory;  some  of  the  older  universities  (Harvard  among  others)  hi^ve  refused  to  adopt  the  certificate 
■laU. 

ED   95 ^21» 
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authority  and  to  detennine  fixed  modes  and  forms  of  instruction,  instead  of  reeog^- 
nizing  that  the  educational  aim  can  be  realized  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 

These  departments  of  central  control,  in  New  York  State,  in  Ontario,  in  Franoe, 
and  to  some  extent  even  in  Germany,  have  been  led  to  impose  a  stringent  maohinery 
from  the  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  by  any  other  means  to  cheek  the  abuses 
liable  to  arise  in  the  schools. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  our  secondary  schools  need  the  hand  of  the  State  to  giro 
general  direction  to  their  work,  but  it  would  be  a  great  disaster  if  it  laid  its  hand 
too  heavily  upon  them.  It  would  surely  be  sufficient  if  the  central  authority  were 
to  determine  in  general  terms  the  standard  of  attainment  for  pupils  when  leaving 
the  various  types  of  secondary  school.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  prescribe  any 
code  or  detailed  curriculum;  it  may  well  be  left  for  the  local  authority,  guided  by 
the  expert  advice  of  the  head  master  or  superintendent,  to  prescribe  a  detailed  cur- 
riculum or  syUabus.  Only  in  Ontario  has  the  department  gone  so  far  as  to  prescribe 
text-books  specially  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  department  for  the  use  of 
the  schools ;  and  I  have  gathered  that  this  unfortunate  provision  is  due  to  the  desire 
for  economy  rather  than  from  any  real  belief  that  the  text-books  provided  by  the 
department  are  better  than  other  publications. 

(g),  (h),  (i)  The  distribution  of  these  functions  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
discussing  other  matters. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  various  departments  of  administration  as  they  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  various  controlling  authorities  recognized  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  left  one  question  for  separate  consideration,  viz,  the  professional  training  of 
secondary  teachers. 

Section  lY.— The  professional  training  of  teaokers, 

25.  In  the  United  States  the  law  forbids  any  school  board  to  engage  a  teacher  who 
has  not  obtained  a  county  or  a  State  certificate;  but  this  certificate  does  not  imply 
that  the  teacher  has  had  a  professional  training,  and  university  graduates  intending 
to  teach  in  high  schools  obtain  the  necessary  certificates  without  further  question.^ 

It  docs  not,  however,  follow  that  because  professional  training  is  a  voluntary 
study  it  is  therefore  neglected  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  American 
secondary  teacher  nowadays  is  expected  to  bo  conversant,  superficially  at  least,  with 
problems  of  education,  and  a  fair  number  of  teachers  have  really  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  with  interest  and  zeal. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may  obtain  some  instruction  in  pedagogy : 

(1)  Many  high-school  teachers,  especially  womeu  teachers  in  charge  of  the  lower 
form»,  have  received  their  general  education  in  city  or  State  normal  schools,  and 
along  with  this  have  spent  some  time  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 
These  normal  schools  have  usually  a  practicing  school  attached  to  them,  and  in  the 
best  of  them  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  development  of  educational  science 
beyond  what  is  found  in  our  training  colleges  in  England.  They,  however,  suffer 
from  the  same  hindrance  that  besets  our  English  primary  training  colleges — the  fact 
that  BO  many  of  their  students,  previously  to  entering  upon  the  normal  course,  have 
received  an  inadequate  general  education.  Ilence,  only  a  small  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion can  be  devoted  to  the  training  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e.,  to  theoretieal 
and  practical  pedagogy.  All  the  normal  lecturers  whom  I  met  made  the  same  com- 
plaint— that  it  was  impossible  to  give  adequate  treatment  to  pedagogy,  because  the 
students  needed  so  much  help  in  branches  of  literature  and  science  which  they  ought 
to  have  completed  in  a  high  school. 

I  Outsido  tlio  States  \ro  find  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  regulationB  'which  go  heyond  anything  fonnd 
elsowhero  in  America.  Hero  there  has  been  establiahed  daring  the  last  two  yean  a  Govamment 
department  called  the  school  of  pedagogy,  which  must  be  attended  for  twelve  monthB  by  every 
teacher,  whether  a  graduate  or  not,  who  desires  an  appointment  in  an  Ontario  secondary  sehool. 
(Departmental  Begulations,  Circular  No.  9, 1894,  Edncalion  Department,  Toronto.) 
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There  are  just  a  few  normal  colleges  of  high  reputation  which  give  great  attention 
to  pedagogy.  These  InBtitntions^  like  the  Lehrertseminar  in  Qermany,  usually 
divide  their  work  into  two  periods,  completing  the  Uterary  and  scientific  studies  in 
the  first  years  and  devoting  the  attention  of  their  students  entirely  to  pedagogy  in 
tho  last  year  or  two.  This  enahles  them  to  get  a  better  grasp  of  educational  prob- 
lems than  is  possible  under  the  present  Govenmient  scheme  in  Great  Britain.  In 
later  years  many  of  these  teachers  will  have  saved  enough  money  to  go  to  a  univer- 
sity, where  they  will  continue  their  academic  studies  and  perhaps  receive  further 
professional  training  in  a  university  department  of  pedagogy  (see  next  paragrajih). 
Quito  a  number  of  high-school  teachers,  or  university  men  who  commenced  teaching 
in  a  humble  way  in  elementary  schools,  have  only  reached  the  university  after  the 
university  age.  It  is  much  more  common  in  America  than  in  Europe  to  find  under- 
graduates over  25  years  of  age. 

On  tho  plan  of  these  normal  colleges  it  was  proposed  recently  in  Massachusetts  ^ 
to  establish  a  higher  normal  college  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  graduates  of 
universities  intendiog  to  teach  in  high  schools;  but  the  scheme  fell  through,  for  it 
is  recognized  that  it  is  better  to  associate  all  higher  studies  with  the  universities 
than  to  separate  them  into  isolated  institutions. 

(2)  The  study  of  pedagogy  in  American  universities  has  received  a  great  impetus 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  tho  majority  of  men  who  Intend  to  teach  in  high 
schools  or  to  become  superintendents  are  attending  pedagogic  courses  in  one  or  other 
of  the  22  universities  which  have  a  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  faculty.  The  latest 
figures  give  at  least  4,000  students  as  taking  courses  in  pedagogy.  It  should  be 
noted  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  4,000  students  are  likely  to  become  assist- 
ant masters  in  secondary  schools  for  any  length  of  time.  Many  will  be  made  inspect- 
ors and  superintendents,  many  others  lecturers  in  normal  schools.  The  so-called 
higher  or  secondary  training  will  bo  needed  quite  as  much  for  Government  inspect- 
ors, for  principals  of  primary  schools,  and  for  lecturers  in  training  colleges  as  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  schoolmasters. 

Thus  the  general  principle  that  the  study  of  education  is  desirable  for  a  university 
man  who  intends  to  teach  is  now  everywhere  admitted.  There  are  still,  no  doubt, 
professors  in  the  older  universities  who  have  no  faith  in  this  novel  study,  but  the 
university  opinion  has  gone  against  them. 

The  chair  of  pedagogy  at  Harvard  was  established  some  four  years-  ago,  and  at 
first,  as  I  have  been  told,  the  faculty  by  no  means  heartily  welcomed  tho  new  pro- 
fessor; but  this  feeling  has  passed  away,  and  it  is  seen  that  tho  chair  can  be  made  of 
considerable  value  to  the  general  aims  of  university  work,  particularly  in  matters 
in  which  the  university  comes  into  relation  with  the  secondary  schools.' 

"While,  however,  the  science  of  education  has  won  recognition  as  a  university 
study,  we  find  as  yet  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  best  methods  by  which  tho  study 
is  to  be  pursued.  In  the  early  days,  lectures  were  given  on  education  by  a  professor 
in  some  other  branch  of  study,  usually  philosophy  or  theology,  but  two  influences 
have  operated  to  give  a  wholly  different  character  to  tho  study  in  recent  years.  The 
excellent  pedagogical  work  produced  by  the  best  normal  schools,  and  in  recent 
years  the  influence  of  German  pedagogics,  and  particularly  the  study  of  the  Froe- 
belian  and  Herbartian  systems. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  pursuit  of  pedagogy  is  created  by  tho  need  for  model  or 
practicing  schools.  In  some  universities  this  need  is  not  so  much  felt,  because  so 
many  of  the  students,  as  I  have  observed  above,  have  been  teachers  in  earlier  years; 
and  in  one  or  two  universities  the  professor's  classes  are  composed  of  men  actually 
engaged  in  the  high  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  Thus,  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia,  I  found  the  large  classes  attending  Professor  Brombaugh's 
lectures  composed  entirely  of  superintendents,  of  high-school  principals  and  assist- 
ants from  the  city  or  the  neighborhood. 

•  Sco  AtkinBon's  Professional  Preparation,  etc.    (Appendix  F.) 

•See,  e.  g.,  The  School  Review,  May,  1894;  University  Inspection  of  Secondary  Schools,  and  the 
Schools  Examination  Board  of  Harvard  University,  by  Prof.  P.  H.  Hanos. 
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Hence;  lecture  courses  on  the  theory,  the  history,  and  the  organization  of  ednca- 
tiou  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  under  the  name  of  pedagoj!;y,  and  students 
attending  these  courses  are  allowed  to  count  them  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  a  nni> 
versify  degree.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  something  more  needs  to  be  done,  and 
although  as  yet  no  practicing  schools  have  been  established  similar  to  the  tj'bung's 
Schule  in  the  University  of  Jena,^  beginnings  are  made  in  that  direction.  At  the 
Lei  and  Stanford  Junior  University  the  professor  has  a  model  kindergarten  under  his 
charge;  at  Harvard  the  students  are  taken  to  visit  schools  at  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
ton, and  in  the  State  University  of  Hlinois  arrangements  were  made  last  year  for 
the  equipment  of  a  proper  university  practicing  school.  Still  more  important  is  the 
work  in  research  done  in  the  Clark  University,  in  the  school  of  pedagogy,  which  is 
a  department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege attached  to  Columbia  University.  This  last  possesses  a  well-endowed  practic- 
ing school,  called  the  Horace  Mann  School,  with  kindergarten,  primary,  and  high- 
school  classes.  It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  as  yet  any  concensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  by  which  students  of  education  should  receive  their 
training  in  the  universities. 

In  Germany  the  problem  of  higher  training  has  been  discussed  and  experimentally 
treated  for  the  last  seventy  years,  and  for  the  present  it  has  been  settled  in  Prussia 
by  the  establishment  of  tho  Gymna^ial  Seminar.'  In  the  United  States  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  accomplish  higher  training  in  connection  with  high  schools  or 
academies.  Some  such  method  was  tried  a  few  years  ago  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  but 
has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  school  of  pedagogy  now  in  operation;  this  last, 
however,  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  I  can  not  but  think  that  higher  train- 
ing must  be  left  to  evolve  itself  by  experience  in  a  variety  of  plans,  and  that  the 
terms  of  teachers'  registration  should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  the  control  of  pro- 
vincial councils  of  education. 

(3)  Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  high-school  teacher's  training  is  that 
acquired  after  he  has  commenced  active  work,  by  means  of  teachers'  meetings  and 
teachers'  institutes.  The  teachers'  institute  has  been  for  long  a  recognized  and 
peculiar  feature  of  the  American  school  system.  In  form  the  gathering  is  a  volun- 
tary assembly  of  the  teachers  of  a  district;  but  since  the  State  provides  funds  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  gathering,  and  since  the  county  superintendent  makes  the 
arrangements  and  presides  over  the  gathering,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
public  plan  of  education.  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  any  of  these  meetings,  but 
I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal  about  them.  I  should  suppose  that  one  half  of 
the  work  may  be  described  as  professional  and  pedagogic,  and  the  other  half  as  popu- 
lar and  literary  in  character.  These  gatherings  are  attended  by  teachers  of  all 
grades,  and,  while  some  of  the  discussions  are  on  topics  common  to  all,  for  other 
subjects  the  institute  breaks  up  into  sections,  one  section  for  high-school  matters, 
another  for  primary  school  matters.  .  The  institutes  lost  usually  for  one  or  two  days; 
sometimes  a  whole  week  will  bo  taken  for  the  purpose  out  of  a  vacation. 

Of  a  similar  character  to  these  teachers'  institutes  are  the  gatherings  of  superin- 
tendents and  lay  members  of  school  committees,  which  are  held  in  Massachusetts, 
and  probably  in  other  States  also.  There  must,  indeed,  be  some  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  of  education,  when  lay  members  of  school  boards  can  be  found  willing  to  Join 
with  teachers  and  inspectors  in  the  formal  discussion  of  the  duties  of  their  office.' 


'I  have  referred  in  detail  to  the  Gymnasial  Seminar  and  to  Professor  Rein's  work  at  Jena  in  the 
aceonnt  I  hare  written  for  the  commission  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  Germany. 

'See  note  3  on  previous  page. 

'Report  of  Board  of  Edncation,  Massachusetta,  pp.  82>86.  In  Ontario  there  is  also  an  annual  gath- 
ering of  tmstees  in  connection  with  the  Ontario  Educational  Association— a  trustees'  department 
eonstitntes  one  of  the  sections  of  this  association.  More  than  100  trustees  representing  school  boards 
fhronghont  tho  Province  meet  at  the  ^Saster  conrention.— (See  Report  of  Minister  of  Education  for 
1802,  p.  111.) 
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Apart  from  the  teachers'  institates  which  are  organized  hy  public  authority,  are 
the  numerous  summer  schools,  which  have  no  connection  with  the  State  or  the 
county.  Originally  the  summer  schools  were  gatherings,  like  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly,  for  general  study  and  literature  and  science;  but  as  the  interest  in  peda- 
gogy has  increased,  it  has  found  a  place  in  the  time-table  of  nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant summer  schools.  It  is  in  these  schools  that  the  high-school  graduates  who  have 
had  no  previous  training  gain  most  of  their  acquaintance  with  pedagogy,  an 
acquaintance,  no  doubt,  superficial,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  study,  the 
student  is  shown  the  first  steps  in  a  course  which  he  may  afterwards  follow  out  in 
private  reading  and  inquiry.  If  I  may  venture,  after  so  short  a  visit,  to  report  a 
general  impression,  I  should  say  that  pedagogy  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  same  evil 
that  besets  all  higher  studies  in  America,  the  lack  of  a  thorough,  steady  devotion  by 
students  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  nervous  unrest  which  seems  to  characterize 
American  life  as  a  whole  tells  with  fatal  effect  upon  studies  which,  in  their  nature, 
require  prolonged  application  and  investigation  in  order  to  produce  effective  results. 

Sfxtion  V. — Inetruciian  in  religion  and  in  ciiizenBhip. 

26.  Since  au  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  secondary -school  curriculum  Ih  excluded 
from  this  report,  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  such  matters  beyond  what  has  been 
required-  in  order  to  discuss  the  different  types  of  high  schools.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  refer  briefly  to  two  branches  in  the  curriculum,  to  instructiou  in  religion 
and  in  citizenship,  because  of  their  relation  to  the  forces  that  control  the  course  of 
public  education. 

The  theory  of  education  recognizes  three  sources  of  authority  over  the  child^  which 
have  claimed  aud  do  still  claim  to  control  its  education:  the  family,  the  church,  and 
the  state;  and  in  the  curriculum  the  influence  of  the  church  is  recognized  in  the 
demand  for  religious  instruction,  that  of  the  state  for  instruction  in  citizenship. 
Now,  if  we  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of  American  education,  we  see  how  in  the 
early  days  the  child's  education  was  associated  with  the  authority  and  guidance  of 
the  church,  but  as  in  course  of  time  the  church  changed  in  character  from  a  single 
authority,  supported  by  the  state  and  compelling  obedience,  to  a  variety  of  volun- 
tary associations,  the  school  became  separated  from  the  church,  and  the  state  exer- 
cised its  influence  without  the  ecclesiastical  association.  We  lind  this  change 
represented  in  the  curriculum  by  the  substitution  of  religious  instruction  by  instruc- 
tion in  citizenship.  In  Germany,  where  the  Btate  and  the  church  are  still  associated 
in  their  authority  over  the  school,  both  religious  instruction  and  citizenship  take  a 
prominent  place. 

The  question  that  first  arises  in  contemplating  this  situation  will  be:  '^  Are  the 
American  schools  to  be  described  as  godless  or  irreligious  because  definite  religious 
instruction  has  been  for  so  long  abandoned  f "  I  venture  to  think  that  such  an  epithet 
would  be  unjustified.  In  the  old  days  tbe  schools  were  not  unpatriotic  because  they 
lacked  instruction  in  citizenship,  and  to-day  the  American  school  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
irreligions,  although  lessons  in  religion  are  excluded. 

The  error  arises  from  the  mistaken  supposition  that  the  school  either  can  or  should 
provide  for  all  the  spiritual  and  mental  needs  of  the  child,  and  that  the  child's  life 
will  suffer  unless  every  human  interest  is  distinctly  incorporated  in  a  course  of 
study.  On  this  supposition  lessons  on  teetotalism  and  alcohol  have  been  introduced 
into  the  American  curriculum,  from  the  desire  to  train  up  a  community  in  abhor- 
rence of  strong  drink. '  The  end  is  laudable,  and  the  prohibition  party  in  politics 
is  satisfied  with  this  addition  to  the  course  of  study  ;  those,  however,  who  attempt 
to  promote  temperance  by  such  means  disregard  the  nature  of  the  child's  mind  and 
means  by  which  the  character  of  the  young  is  trained.  The  aims  of  temperance  can 
indeed  be  promoted  by  teachers  who  are  themselves  temperate,  and  who  have  studied 
the  conditions  under  which  tbe  growing  child  learns  to  control  appetite  and  passion. 


>  See,  e.  g.,  Report  of  Education  Department  in  Ontario,  pp.  xtI,  xvii. 
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Sacli  teachera  will  tram  up  tho  young  to  avoid  excess  in  drinki  althoagli  the  topic 
may  never  be  mentioned  within  the  school  walls.  If,  as  is  the  case  at  present  ia 
parts  of  America,  a  vehement  popular  movement  leads  the  people  to  insist  upon  poa- 
itivo  instruction  in  such  a  subject,  the  result  may  be  beneficial  if  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  in  earnest  about  the  matter;  but  such  instruction  is  by  no  means  essential  > 
to  tho  aim  which  the  people  have  in  view,  and  in  the  hands  of  ineffioient  or  insincere 
teachers  not  only  waste  of  time  but  positive  moral  harm  will  result. 

Now,  without  for  a  moment  suggesting  that  the  problem  of  religious  instruction 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  problem  of  training  in  temperance,  it  would  appear  that 
tho  same  pedagogic  principles  ore  involved.  If  we  compare  the  American  secondary 
school  with  the  German  secondary  school,  we  find  that  in  the  latter  formal  biblical 
instruction  is  given  tho  greatest  prominence,  while  in  the  former  it  is  absent,  and 
yet  no  one  will  urge  that  the  American  people,  either  in  youth  or  age,  are  less  reli- 
gious or  devout  than  the  Germans. 

The  Americans  have  chosen  to  consider  that  religious  instruction  can  be  under- 
taken apart  from  the  school,  but  by  so  doing  they  have  not  made  either  teacher  or 
school  godless  and  irreligious.  ^  It  is  true  that  the  American  child  fails  to  learn  as 
much  as  it  should  of  the  Bible  story,  and  this  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  not  only 
on  religious  grounds,  but  for  tho  sake  of  general  culture.  The  Sunday  school  is 
never  able  to  supply  the  place  of  steady  school  instruction  in  biblical  knowledge. 
This  American  teachers  themselves  regret,  but  they  would  protest  still  more  if  the 
introduction  of  religious  instruction  into  tho  schools  was  to  load  to  a  revival  of  the 
bitter  sectarian  strifes  which  are  found  in  England  and  elsewhere.  The  American 
teacher  further  points  out  that,  while  this  regular  instruction  in  biblical  knowledge 
is  wanting,  his  schools  do  much  to  help  the  child  toward  religion;  for  the  teachers 
themselves  are,  as  a  rule,  serious,  religious  persons.  They  conduct  the  opening 
exercises  of  tho  school  with  reverence,  and  the  children  learn  in  this  daily  assembly 
the  habits  of  reverence  and  prayer.  If  these  habits  are,  as  they  should  be,  fostered 
also  in  tho  home  and  in  the  church  by  parents  and  by  pastor,  the  child  is  as  safe 
as  he  is  likely  to  be  in  a  school  which  is  founded  to  servo  the  ends  of  a  religious 
denomination. 

There  arc,  in  fact,  four  different  educational  aims  included  under  tho  general 
phrase  ''religious  instruction,"  and  any  fruitful  discussion  of  tho  subject  should 
keep  them  apart.  Such  instruction  may  (1)  train  the  child  in  habits  of  reverential 
worship;  (2)  impart  positive  knowledge  in  tho  facts  of  the  Bible  story;  (3)  impart 
dogmatic  instruction  in  the  creed  of  church  to  which  the  child  belongs;  (4)  direct 
tho  child's  intelligence  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Christian 
morality  as  csenii>lificd  in  the  character  of  the  great  heroes  of  Bible  story  and  of  the 
national  religious  history. 

All  this  can  be  done  by  tho  school  so  as  to  satisfy  tho  demands  of  the  most  exact- 
ing churchman,  and  yet  tho  root  of  tho  matter  may  not  be  attained,  and  no  school' 
can  pretend  to  reach  tho  personal  hidden  life  of  tho  child — if,  indeed,  it  has  a  right 
to  venture  there. 

Now  tho  American  school  excludes  (2)  and  (3),  but  it  need  not  exclude  (1).  The 
"opening  exercises"  may  bo  of  such  a  character  as  to  train  tho  corporate  society  of 
the  school,  assembled  morning  by  morning,  in  the  habit  of  reverence  and  prayer. 
If  the  family  and  tho  church  do  their  shcire,  this  will  count  for  much  in  the 
child's  life. 

In  excluding  positive  Bible  knowledge  (2),  the  American  school  undoubtedly 
suffers,  and  its  teachers  admit  this.  Regarded  merely  as  a  part  of  general  culture, 
the  children  lose  by  being  left  in  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible.    In  exclud- 

iFor  an  excollont  oxposition  of  tho  American  standpoint,  see  Bureau  of  Education  Sepori,  1888-89, 
l>cciaion  of  judges  In  State  of  Wisconsin. 

»Tlie  case  of  tho  boarding  school  is  somewhat  different.  Tho  teacher  in  a  hoarding  school  under- 
te^ea  PDtire  responsibility  in  loco  parentis  for  tho  child's  life.  But  no  national  system  of  education 
can  undertake  so  groat  a  responsibility, 
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ing  dogmatic  instruction  (3),  the  American  Bchool  is  doing  precisely  what  is  done  in 
the  great  majority  of  secondary  schools  in  England. 

Fortunately,  no  school  law  can  either  compel  or  hinder  a  faithful  teacher  irom 
imbuing  his  whole  school  life  and  influence  with  Christian  ethics  that  shall  make 
for  righteousness,  if  ho  himself  is  indeed  a  teacher  realizing,  to  use  Arnold's  phrase, 
that  **  moral  thoughtfulness ''  is  the  one  final  aim  of  the  school.  So  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can school  system,  by  excluding  religion,  has  tended  to  diminish  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  the  teacher,  it  has  been  at  fault.  It  is  not  for  an  outsider  to  judge  hastily 
whether  this  has  been  the  result  or  not,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  this  should  be  the  case. 

The  above  has  been  the  general  tone  which  I  have  found  prevalent  among  both 
teachers  and  Christian  ministers  whom  I  have  met  in  the  United  States,  and  on  con- 
sulting Bishop  Fraser's  report  I  find  that  he  gained  a  similar  impression  in  the  close 
observation  that  he  made  of  American  schools  twenty  years  ago : 

''  I  confess  to  the  conviction  growing  more  and  more  in  my  own  mind,  strengthened 
by  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  in  America,  that  what  we  need  more  of  in  England 
is  intelligent  education,  a  real  quickening  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  I  say  this 
quite  ns  much  in  the  interests  of  religion  as  in  the  prospect  of  political  changes. 
The  results  of  this  inquiry  would  make  me  much  less  hostile  to  a  proposition  for 
merely  secular  education  if  such  were  inevitable  (which  I  am  far  from  thinking  it 
is)  than  I  should  have  been  ten  years  ago,  when  it  would  have  simply  shocked  me. 
I  should  not  shrink  from  still  taking  what  I  conceive  to  bo  my  proper  place  as  a 
clergyman  in  relation  to  the  school,  oven  under  a  system  of  secular  education.  I 
should  neither  despair  of  Christianity  nor  morality."    (Fraser's  Report,  pp.  323-4.) 

27.  But  since  the  publication  of  this  report  we  have  had  in  England^  an  experi- 
ence which  is  more  valuable  than  anything  which  the  United  States  has  to  offer  us, 
the  successful  endeavor  to  provide  an  "unsectarian  religious  instruction.^'  This 
phrase  has  been  used  mainly  in  connection  with  our  English  primary  schools,  but  it 
might  also  bo  fairly  used  to  describe  the  weekly  lesson  in  biblical  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  the  hymn  and  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  school  day,  which  are  an 
esseutial  part  of  school  life  in  the  majority  of  English  secondary  schools.  Again 
and  again,  in  talking  on  this  subject  with  American  teachers,  they  have  expressed 
to  me  their  admiration  of  this  plan,  and  of  their  regret  that  the  conditions  of  the 
American  school  system  forbid  them  to  adopt  a  similar  plan  in  the  United  States. 

"  England  seems  to  bo  wedded  to  religious  instruction,  requires  it  in  her  public 
elementary  schools  by  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  her  people,  and  perhaps 
au  equal  majority  desires  or  is  willing  that  this  should  be  on  a  Christian  basis. 

*'In  Pennsylvania,  in  seven-eighths  of  the  public  schools,  tho  Bible  is  read  by  the 
teacher  without  comment,  and  this  usually  constitutes  the  sum  of  the  religious 
instruction  given.  In  many  States  this  is  omitted,  and  tho  tendencies  are  more  and 
more  to  bring  our  schools  to  the  condition  of  the  French,  where  every  form  of 
religions  instruction  is  jealously  excluded.  The  logic  of  our  position,  which  implies 
the  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state,  is  rapidly  driving  us  to  this  place.  We 
must  apply  the  same  principles  to  Catholics,  Jews,  and  unbelievers  we  do  to  Protes- 
tant sects  if  in  any  locality  they  demand  it.  We  can  not,  consistently  with  our 
general  theory,  levy  taxes  to  force  teaching  down  children's  throats  against  which 
tlieir  consciences  protest,  and  while  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  even  the 
weak  ideas  of  religion  usually  gained  by  an  unexplained  reading  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  would  hold  on  to  it  as  long  as  I  oonld,  I  should  give  it  up  in  the  face  of 
any  serious  and  respectable  protest  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  theory  of 
public  schools. 

"And  yet  this  is  to  my  mind  not  a  satisfactory  result  to  come  to.  The  American 
nation  needs  more  rather  than  less  religious  instruction.    The  formal  reading  of  the 

'  The  Protestant  school  system  of  Canada  has  also  saccesafully  employed  onsectarian  xellgiooB 
in^trnction  for  many  years. 
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Bible  is  often  a  lifeless  form.  The  children  do  not  knpw  the  sabject  read  about. 
One  word  of  explanation  is  often  worth  the  whole  chapter  read.  The  home,  the 
churchy  and  the  Sunday  school  combined  do  not  give  nearly  sufficient  to  many  chil- 
dren, none  at  all  to  many  others,  and  if  we  are  to  rule  it  out  of  the  schools  absolutely 
we  will  also  rule  it  largely  out  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  Also,  while  natural  ethics 
may  be  taught  and  be  effective,  it  is  not  so  pointedly  taught  as  when  reinforced  by 
the  religious  sanction.  Hence  I  do  not  believe  that  the  absolute  secularisation  of 
the  schools  can  be  permanently  satisfactory  except  in  so  far  as  the  nation  lowers  its 
standards,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  find  some  compromise,  if  you  will  call  it  so,  by 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  any  school  district  could  have  definite, 
positive  teaching  of  such  a  general  sort  as  they  might  approve,  not  sectarian,  with 
such  an  arrangement  of  hours  as  not  to  force  the  attendance  of  the  minority  of  con- 
scientious opposers.  Even  unbelievers  are  often  glad,  or  at  least  willing,  to  have 
definite  religious  and  moral  ideas  taught  their  children,  and  it  hardly  seems  to  me 
worth  while  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  especially  those  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent,  inheriting  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  race,  to  witness  their  own  growth 
in  religious  indifference  for  the  sake  of  a  theory,  if  an  equally  satisfactory  result 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation  can  be  secured  by  another  arrangement. 

"  If  in  a  district  of  100  families,  95  desire  and  would  be  greatly  profited  by  the 
infusion  of  general  religious  truth,  and  can  not  get  it  except  through  the  schools, 
why  not  excuse  the  5  from  attendance  and  give  it."  (President  Sharpless  in  The 
Relation,  etc. 

At  present,  in  America,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  States  forbid  the  introduc- 
tion of  even  ''unsectarian  religious  instruction"  into  the  public  schools;  they  do 
not  forbid  it  in  England,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  immense  majority  of  parents 
who  send  children  to  English  secondary  schools  will  bo  prepared  to  trust  our  second- 
ary teachers  with  this  important  part  of  their  duty,  as  they  would  in  America  if  the 
way  were  open. 

The  whole  question  depends  upon  this  issue,  whether  the  people  themselves  accept 
and  desire  an  unsectarian  religious  instruction,  or  whether  they  are  so  devoted  to 
church  forms  as  to  be  alienated  from  an  education  in  which  their  own  church  is  not 
represented.  Now,  this  attitude  has  only  been  taken  up  in  America  by  the  people  of 
one  great  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  tradition  in  education  dates  back  to  a  time 
when  the  church  and  the  schools  were  one,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will 
never  recede  from  such  a  position.'  Hence  it  is  admitted  that  in  the  United  States 
a  certain  amount  of  ii\justice  is  done  to  that  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion whose  conscience  keeps  them  from  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools;' 
but  the  total  number  of  such  parents  is  relatively  very  small,  and  any  attempt  to 
remedy  the  injustice  would  raise  such  strife  that  no  serious  attempt  is  likely  to  be 
made  to  heal  the  trouble.  ^ 

And  this  ''injustice"  is  after  all  not  so  monstrous  as  it  is  sometimes  represented. 

>  And  it  mmit  be  observed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  only  plead  for  *'  separate  schools  *'  for  young 
ehildren.  They  have  no  objeotion  to  sending  their  boys  and  girls  to  be  taught  with  heretics  in  the 
high  schools.  They  definitely  declare  that  they  do  not  desire  to  keep  their  children  away  ftom  the 
Ugh  schools;  so  long  as  they  can  influence  the  young  mind  up  to  12  years  of  age  they  are  satisfied. 

*It  is  only  a  certain  section,  even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  who  feel  this  iiijastice,  and 
who  desire  to  keep  their  children  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  jrapulation.  In  Ontario,  at  the  last 
census,  out  of  00,000  Roman  Catholic  children,  only  80,000  were  in  separate  schools,  although  the 
Dominion  law  gives  them  the  right,  which  is  desired  by  some  in  England,  of  claiming  both  local  rates 
and  State  aid  for  separate  schools.  I  have  no  figures^probably  none  are  to  be  had— for  the  United 
States,  but  I  am  told  that  the  more  liberal  minded  among  the  Roman  Catholics  support  the  public 
lohool  system. 

*  Besides  the  Roman  Catholics  there  are,  in  one  or  two  districts  of  the  West,  colonies  of  Lutheran 
Qermans  alien  to  the  American  Commonwealth  alike  in  language  and  religion.  Hero  also  the  injns- 
tioe  is  felt,  but  the  iivjnstice  would  be  still  greater  to  the  SUte,  as  a  whole,  if  these  colonies  were 
allowed  to  establish  themselves  as  an  alien  population,  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  State  in  blood  and 
In  speech. 
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The  principle  on  which  the  State  acta  in  supplying  education  at  public  cost  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  on  which  it  supplies  free  libraries  or  parks— it  is  a  provision 
for  the  general  good  of  the  community,  which  any  individual  may  use  or  decline  to 
use  as  he  pleases ;  he  is  taxed  in  support  of  this  provision  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
because  he  is  a  parent,  but  because  he  is  a  citizen.  He  may,  from  various  motives 
(religious  or  other),  prefer  to  patronize  private  schools  or  private  libraries— and  he 
can  not  on  that  account  complain  of  having  to  pay  twice  over  for  these  matters; 
when  once  the  community  has  determined  that  its  welfare  depends  upon  adopting 
public  provision  for  education  and  culture,  it  is  idle  for  malcontents  to  complain  of 
ii^ustice;  their  only  resource  is  to  attack  the  socialistic  basis  on  which  the  com- 
munity is  acting.  Now,  in  America,  this  attack  can  not  possibly  succeed,  because 
the  belief  in  public  education  as  a  part  of  civic  duty  is  so  firmly  implanted;  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  certain  parts  of  America  have,  therefore,  hoped,  like  a  certain 
section  of  **  the  Church  "  party  in  England,  to  secure  a  share  of  the  public  taxes. 
But  their  hope  is  vain;  for  the  public  taxes  are  raised  for  public  purposes,  not  for 
the  encouragement  of  private  enterprises,  even  though  these  enterprises  have  high 
religious  aims. 

The  injustice,  however,  is  felt  and  can  not  be  denied  in  the  case  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic parents  who  are  poor  and  who  can  not  establish  private  schools  suited  to  their 
religious  opinions;  the  remedy,  such  as  it  is,  can  only  be  found  in  the  zeal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  community,  whose  wealthier  members  enable  the  clergy  and  the 
sisterhoods  to  maintain  parochial  schools.  The  upholders  of  the  public  schools 
usually  admit  and  regret  this  injustice  to  the  poorer  section  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  they  see  no  means  of  remedy  which  would  not  be  worse  than  the  disease ;  for 
they  can  not  permit  public  money  raised  solely  for  the  purposes  of  education  to  be 
expended  by  clergy  who  are  devoted,  not  to  education,  but  to  religious  propagandism. 

In  Canada,  by  the  original  Statutes  of  the  Confederation,  the  Catholics  have 
obtained  the  right  to  establish  State-aided  separate  schools,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
politics  of  Canada  have  never  been  free  from  bitter  sectarian  strife. 

Since  the  example  of  Canada  is  being  quoted  Just  now  in  England,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  separate-school  system  is  permitted  only  in  consequence  of 
terms  laid  down  to  appease  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  the  Dominion  was  first 
ereated.  The  Episcopalians  in  Canada  very  seldom  approve  of  the  plan.  (See 
Appendix  D.) 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  right  in  speoial  cases,  such  as  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  present,  to  permit  a  Roman  Catholic  population  to  establish  an  independent 
system  of  schools;  but  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  and  illogical  to  adduce  the 
example  of  America  as  a  guide  to  us  in  England,  where  the  conditions  are  wholly 
different. 

Hence,  I  conclude,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  secondary  schools  being  estab- 
lished in  England  under  public  control,  that  the  experience  of  America  would  urge 
us  to  give  no  support  to  institutions  which  are  founded  in  the  first  instance  to  serve  a 
denominational  purpose.  And  it  would  also  point  to  the  wisdom  of  permitting  the 
parents  in  each  locality  to  decide  whether  they  will  prefer  their  children  to  receive 
unsectarian  religious  instruction,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  silent  train- 
ing in  habits  of  reverence  and  worship  obtained  by  the  assembly  of  the  school  for 
simple  worship  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  day.  If,  however,  such  an  arrange- 
ment leads  to  strife,  it  would  be  wiser  to  end  the  controversy  by  excluding  religious 
instruction  entirely  from  the  school,  leaving  it,  as  in  America,  to  the  &mily  and  the 
ehurch. 

28.  The  responsibility  of  the  school  with  regard  to  training  in  citizenship  is  now 
for  the  first  time  being  discussed  in  England,  and  I  refer  to  it  here  because  it  seems 
dear  that  the  assumption  by  the  State  to  complete  authority  over  the  school  leads 
directly  to  the  demand  by  the  State  that  the  teacher  shall  train  his  children  in 
patriotism. 

In  the  hands  of  a  wise  teacher,  who  sincerely  cares  for  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
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such  instraction  may  be  inyalaable,  and  I  belioYO  that  ia  Gennany  it  has  proved  » 
distinct  aid  in  the  development  of  true  citizenship.  Bat  here  again  it  is  importaai 
to  distinguish  aims  and  methods.    The  school  can  attempt — 

(1)  To  give  positive  knowledge  in  national  history,  which  shall  serve  as  a  basia 
for  interest  in  the  national  welfare  in  later  years. 

(2)  To  give  formal  lessons  in  civics,  i.  e.,  in  the  foots  relating  to  local  and  imperial 
government. 

(3)  To  assist  children  to  realize  their  relation  to  their  country  by  seizing  hold  of 
the  opportunity  presented  by  great  national  events  and  days,  celebrating  them 
appropriately  and  explaining  their  significance. 

(4)  By  so  organizing  the  corporate  life  of  a  school  society  (mainly  outside  of  the 
class  room)  as  to  dovolop  in  a  child  the  habits  and  ideas  of  esprit  de  corps,  of  pnblio 
spirit  and  devotion  to  the  common  interests  of  the  society;  thus  the  children  are 
prepared  in  the  microcosm  of  the  school  to  play  a  greater  part  hereafter  in  the  civic 
community. 

Now,  of  these  four  methods,  the  last  has  been  employed  most  successfully  in 
English  ''public  schools''  (I  use  the  term  iu  our  English  sense).  Perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  contribution  to  pedagogy  which  England  can  olTer  is  the  methods  of  dis- 
cipline and  training  exhibited  in  good  English  boarding  schools.  The  second  is 
almost  unknown  in  England  or  Germany,  but  forms  a  distinct  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  French  and  iu  many  American  schools.  I  very  much  question  its  value  for  the 
purpose  in  view,  for  it  is  a  question  whether  the  body  of  facts  relating  to  local  gov- 
ernment are  suitable  for  children  to  understand;  at  any  rate,  they  would  need  very 
careful  handling  in  order  to  prove  of  real  educational  value.  We  have  hero  the  same 
danger  of  error  that  is  seen  in  those  who  advocate  formal  instruction  in  temperance 
and  hygiene,  or  in  dogmatic  Christianity ;  the  intention  is  worthy,  but  the  means 
are  not  likely  to  achieve  the  end  in  view ;  the  lessons  on  these  subjects  will  not  be 
long  remembered  unless  thoy  uro  really  suitable  to  the  child's  understanding  and 
adapted  to  his  present  mental  needs  and  interests. 

The  third  method  is  employed  in  Germany  with  excellent  success,  as  I  have  often 
witnessed,  by  teachers  who  are  themselves  patriotic,  and  understand  how  to  touch 
tbe  imagination  and  the  hearts  of  children.  I  am  told  that  in  America  such  celebra- 
tions are  also  valued  in  the  schools;  but  if  a  tree  is  luiown  by  its  fruit,  one  can  not 
take  a  high  estimate  of  the  civic  instruction  imparted  by  American  teachers.  The 
same  rule  must  apply  here  as  in  every  branch  of  instruction— the  teaching  depends 
upon  the  teacher — he  who  teaches  patriotism  out  of  a  book,  according  to  the  order 
of  a  school  board,  without  himself  feeling  the  right  motive  and  interest,  will  do 
harm  to  his  children.     *     *     • 

I  believe  that  all  four  methods,  if  employed  with  judgment  and  by  teachers  of 
experience,  will  help  children  to  realize  their  duty  and  their  privileges  toward  their 
mother  country.  It  is  evidently  the  State's  concern  to  labor  for  the  production  of 
such  a  result;  and  it  will  be  achieved,  not  by  the  publication  of  text-books— though 
these  may  help  the  cause — but  by  training  an  army  of  teachers  who  will  understand 
their  responsibility  in  this  and  in  all  matters  which  concern  the  character  and  the 
conduct  of  English  children  while  under  instruction. 

I  have,  etc.,  J.  J.  Findlay, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 

Toronto,  November  5,  1S94, 
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APPENDIX  A, 

8ET  OF  DOCTTMEKTa  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  INSPEOXINQ  AND  AWARDING  GRANTS  TO  SECONDARY 
SOJSOOLS. 

I. 


Annual  Report  for  189  -9    of 


To  iheHegenie  of  the  Univeraiijf  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
[Laws  of  1892,  ch.  378,  section  25.] 

$  25.  The  regents  or  their  committees  or  officers  shall  visit,  examine  into,  and 
inspect  the  condition  and  operations  of  every  institution  and  department  in  the 
university,  and  require  of  each  an  annual  report  verified  by  the  oath  of  its  presid- 
ing officer,  and  giving  information  concerning  trustees,  faculty,  students,  instruc- 
tion, equipment,  methods,  and  operations,  with  such  other  information  and  in  such 
form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  regents,  who  shall  annually  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  condition  of  the  university  and  of  each  of  its  institutions  and  departments, 
with  any  further  information  or  recommendations  which  they  shall  deem  it  desira- 
ble to  submit  to  the  legislature ;  and  such  parts  of  their  report  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary  for  use  in  advance  of  the  annual  volume  may  be  printed  by  the  State  printer 
as  bulletins.  For  refusal  or  continued  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  institution  in  the 
university  to  make  the  report  required  by  this  section,  or  for  violation  of  any  law, 
the  regents  may  suspend  the  charter  or  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such 
institution. 

regents'  ordinances  as  to  annual  report. 

Every  institution  of  the  university  shall  transmit  its  annual  report  to  the  regents 
before  September  1  each  year.    On  September  1  of  each  year  the  secretary  shall 
report  to  the  executive  committee  any  institution  of  the  university  whose  annual    . 
report  for  the  academic  year  ending  July  31  is  not  filed  in  the  regents'  office. 

[Koad  these  Instructions  carefully  before  filling  tbia  blank.] 

1.  Use  perfectly  legible  figures,  not  words,  for  all  dates,  amounts,  numbers,  etc. 

2.  When  the  report  makes  two  items  of  something  which  your  records  combine, 
e.  g.,  room  rent  and  board,  estimate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  division  between  the 
two ;  for  if  you  merely  bracket  the  items  and  give  the  total,  it  distorts  both  columns 
in  the  summary  for  the  whole  State. 

3.  When  questions  do  not  apply  or  can  not  be  answered  definitely,  do  not  leave  a 
blank,  but  make  clear  by  the  following  marks  that  answers  ore  intentionally,  not 
accidentally,  omitted : 

drawn  through  heading  means  "does  not  exist  in  this  institution." 

Oiu  place  of  answer  means  "none  this  year."    ?  in  place  of  answer  means 

"fact  unknown." 
?  proceeding  an  answer  means   "probably"  or  "approximately";    e.g.,  ?  324 

means  "to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  about  324." 

4.  Change  any  term  used  so  that  the  report  shall  read  exactly  according  to  facts; 
e.g.,  write  "chairman"  instead  of  "president,"  "first-year"  class  instead  of  "fresh- 
man," etc. 

5.  If  there  is  insufficint  space  for  any  part  of  the  report,  complete  it  on  the  sheets 
of  uniform  size  sent  herewith  and  insert  in  proper  place.  This  size  must  be  used  for 
binding.  / 

6.  For  the  comparative  tables  all  reports  should  cover  exactly  the  same  academic 
year;  but  if  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  facts  for  July  31,  institutions  may  give 
them  for  their  own  date,  clearly  indicating  the  change  whenever  July  31  is  printed 
in  this  blank. 
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7.  "Trustees,"  as  used  in  this  report,  means  the  governing  body,  by  whatever 
nume  known. 

8.  Reference  to  any  item  mnst  be  made  by  the  number  of  the  head  under  which 
that  item  is  given. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK. 

The  trustees  of make  the  following  report  to  the  regents  of  the  university 

for  the  year  ending  July  31, 189-^ : 
Days  actually  in  session  during  past  year . 

1.  Tbhstkes. 

Officert,  August  i,  189—. 

Freaidont, . 

Treasurer, . 

Secretary, . 


Changes  in  trustees. 
Vaeaneiet  oeeurring  httteeen  Augrut  1,  189—,  and  August  i,  189 — 


Ifame. 


Cause. 
[Write   "Term  expired,"    "Died,"    "Re- 
signed," or    "Seat  declared  vacant,"  as 
case  may  be.] 


Date. 


Kame,  with  academic  dogreeB,  and 
where  obtained. 


AppointnienU  made  between  August  1, 189—,  and  August  1.  189—. 


Kesidence. 


Date. 


Number  in  full  board  of  trustees  - 


-.    Number  of  present  vacanclee  • 
2.  Faculty. 


Officers f  August  1,  189 — . 

Cancel  any  title  not  used,  and  add  any  not  given  that  are  used. 

Principal, . 

Vice-principal, . 

Preceptress, . 

Secretary,  - 


There  are men  and women  on  the  academic  faculty.    men  and women  are  teach- 
ing as  a  permanent  profession,  and men  and women  are  teaching  temporarily. 

Changes  in  faculty  include  each  instructor,  even  if  he  has  no  vote  in  faculty  meeting. 

Vacancies  occurring  between  August  1,  189—,  and  August  1, 189—. 


Name. 


Cause. 
[Write  "Term   expired."  "Died,"    "Ee- 
signed,"  or  "Seat  declared  vacant,"  as 
case  may  be.] 


Date. 


Appointments  made  between  August  1, 189—,  and  August  1,  189—. 


Name,  with  academic  degrees  and  where  obtained,  (a) 


Snt^ecta  taught 


Years 
spent  in 
teaching. 


Date  of  elec- 
tion to  pres- 
ent position. 


a  Give  for  those  who  do  not  hold  any  academic  degree  the  institution  where  their  education  was  com- 
pleted. 
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8.  Students. 
Number  and  dastifieation  of  HudeiiU  taking  aeademie  atudiM  during  past  year. 


Total  for  j-ear. 

By  term. 

By  residence. 

Pupils 
not  hold- 
ing pre- 
liminary 

or30- 
connt  cer- 
tificates, 
bat  tak- 
ing high- 
er studies 

other 

than 
physiol- 
ogy and 
drawing. 

Academic  holding 
regents'— 

Students  attending  one 
week  or  more  durmg— 

i 
I 

Different  indiridnals 
during  entire  year. 

Prelimi- 
nary of 
30  count 
certlfl- 
cateB.a 

SO-connt 
or  higher 
diplomas 
oroertifl. 
catea. 

1 
1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Boarders,  (ft) 

^ 

i 

1 

Total. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total. 

1 

1 

aPnt  in  this  column  onl\  those  who  hold  a  preliminary  or  30-count  certifloate,  but  have  not  yet 
gained  a  50-count  regent's  oiploma  or  certificate. 

6 "Boarders"  means  those  who  leave  their  homes  and  board  in  or  near  the  school.  Count  as 
"local"  ail  who  live  near  enough  to  go  home  over  Sunday.  All  others  from  this  State  count  as 
"State,"  and  ftom  all  other  States  or  countries  count  as  "foreign." 

Xot  to  be  filled  by  academic  )  This  academy  has  also  instructed  in  subocademic  studies boys 

departments  of  union  schools.  3     and girls,  none  of  whom  are  included  in  the  above  stittistics. 


Entered  college  past  year : 

Boys  a 

Girls 

Exi>ectlng  to  enter  coming  year : 

Boys 

Girhi 


OoUege  entrance. 


9.  RaCSIFTS  DUBUfG  PAST  YUAB. 


Tuition  fees 

Fees  for  teachers  ft . 

Boom  rent 

Board. 


Other  receipts  from  students 

Income  of  investments 

Gifts  and  bequests 

Kegents*  grant  for  credentials  and  attendance 

Beeents'  grant  for  books  and  apparatus 

Baised  by  trustees  for  books  and  apparatus 

Department  of  public  instruction  grant  for  instruction  of  common  §chool  teachers. 
All  other  sources 


Total. 


a  Include  not  only  members  of  last  class,  but  also  any  former  pupil  who  actually  entered  college  d  uring 
past  year. 

ft  See  footnote  (a)  on  p.  682. 
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10.  Expenditures  dubino  past  Year. 


Additions,  improvements,  and  repairs  as  follows : 

1.  Grounds 

2.  Buildings 

3.  Furniture 

4.  AjDparaius 

5.  LU)rary 

6.  Museum 

Salaries  for  instrucUou , 

Fees  to  teachers  a 

Salaries  paid  other  officers  and  employees 

Prizes,  scholarships,  etc 

Giren  or  lent  to students 

Interest  on  deht 

Insurance  

Fuel  and  lights 

Printing,  postage,  and  stationery 

All  other  purposes 

Total 


a  Fees  from  students  to  teachers  for  regular  instruction  are  to  bo  counted  as  a  rocoint  and  expendl- 
lure,  oven  if  they  do  not  pass  through  the  school  treasury.  This  l4ihle  should  show  the  total  amount 
paid  by  students  to  the  school  or  its  faculty  for  instruction. 

10a.  Certificate  op  Auditing  Committee. 

VTg  hereby  certify  that  we  wore  duly  appointed  by  the  trustoes  as  auditing  committee  and  that  we 
have  examined  in  detail  the  preceding  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  We  find  proper 
vouchors  for  all  the  items  and  believe  each  payment  to  havo  been  for  a  proper  purpose  and  of  a  rea> 
son  able  amount. 


Attditing  Committee, 

The  committee  must  fill  tho  above  blank  and  each  member  must  sign  both  original  report  and 
duplicate. 

11.  Additioival  Information. 

Hero  insert  btatcmonts  regarding  changes  in  organization,  brief  descriptions  of  new  buildings, 
increased  facilities  for  instruction,  and  any  benefactions  announced  but  not  received,  with  names  of 
givers  and  amount,  object  and  conditions  of  each  gift,  t^ogether  with  any  other  Information  to  be 
included  in  the  summary  of  tho  progress  of  each  school  as  printed  in  the  regents'  report  to  the  legis> 
lature. 

12.   AFFiDAVlT  OF  PRESIDIXG  OFFICER. 


By  tliolaws  of  1892,  ch.  378,  sec.  25,  the  annual  rex>ort  of  every  institution  must  be  "verified  by  the 
oath  of  its  presiding  officer,"  which  term  may  mean  either  the  president  of  the  institntitm  ortlie 
chairman  of  its  trustees.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  report  bo  read  and  approved  by  the  trnsteee, 
but  11  this  can  not  be  done  in  time  to  send  the  report  to  the  regents  before  September  1.  it  should  be 
sout  na  soon  as  authenticated  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  read  to  the  trustees  axterwards. 

State  of  New  York,  county  of §§: 

,  in  said  county,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  ho  is  the  presiding  officer  of 

;  that  the  foregoing  report  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  instruotions  of  the  regents 

of  tho  University,  and  that  the  atatementa  therein  he  verily  believes  to  be  in  all  respects  true,  and 
that  an  exact  copy  of  this  report  has  been  filed  with  the  permanent  records  of  the  institution. 


PreHdcnt  of  • 


Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  - 


-,  18&-. 


(Cancel  one  title.) 


Notary  Public. 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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II. 


Univehsity  of  the  State  of  New  York, 


•  for  the  year  ending 


PHncipaVs   schedule  to   accompamj   the  iruetees'  report  of  - 

July  SI,  1893, 

Affidavit,  a 

State  of  New  York,  county  of «; 

* ,  of ,  in  Bald  county,  boing  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  principal 

of daring  the  academio  year  ending  July  81,  1893,  and  that  all  entries  made  In  the  followitt|r 


schedule  as  to  names,  ages,  times,  and  places  of  completing  regent's  preliminary  examinations,  periods 
of  attendance,  subjects  taught  with  the  total  number  of  exercises  in  each,  text-books  used  and  parts 
studied,  are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

,  Priiieipal. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me ,  1893. 


(Cnncol  one  title.) 


Notary  Pxtblic, 
Justice  of  th6  Feaee. 


DrascnoNs. 


1.  !No  scholar  can  bo  included  in  this  schedule  who  has  not,  daring  the  year  ending  July  81,  1898, 
attended  the  regular  school  exorcises  one  day  or  more  after  having'passed  all  tho  preliminary  exami- 
nations, or  after  having  gained  a  30-count  certificate. 

2.  Make  a  strictly  alphabetic  list  of  all  boys,  followed  by  a  similar  list  of  all  girls,  entitled  to  be 
included  in  this  schedule.  Number  all  the  names  as  a  single  list.  Additional  sheets  will  be  sent  if 
needed. 

3.  To  fill  the  "summary  of  instruction:" 

(a)  Give  for  tho  grammar  of  each  language  tho  facts  for  the  edition  most  used  in  your  school  for 
the  entire  course,  and  not  for  first  year  only. 

{b)  Give  for  "total  exercises"  tho  product  obtained  by  multiplying  tho  number  of  exercises  actu- 
ally given  per  week  on  each  subject  by  tho  number  of  weeks  during  which  that  subject  was  taught 
Indicate  by  O  every  case  where  no  instruction  was  given. 

(0)  Under  head  "text  books  uaod"  give  author,  or,  in  case  of  texts,  editor,  not  publisher. 

(d)  Under  "other  subJoctH"  put  all,  not  in  tho  printed  list,  in  which  instruction  was  given  during 
past  year. 

{e)  If  more  than  one  class  has  pursued  the  same  subject,  enter  each  additional  class  under 
"additional  classes." 

TrindpaVi  tehedule  of  the  /or  1892-93. 


No. 

Names  of  academio 

students. 

[Give  Christian  name  in 

full.] 

Age  at 
nearest 
birthday. 

Month  and  year  when 

preliminary  examinations 

were  completed,  with  name 

of  school  if  completed 

elsewhere. 

Total  days' 
attendance 

as  an 

academic 

student  in 

this  school 

during  past 

year. 

1 
2 
3,  etc. 

a  In  any  extraordinary  necessity,  e.  g.,  the  death  of  the  principal,  this  schedule  may  be  prepared 
and  the  affidavit  executed  by  a  teacher  or  trustee.  In  such  case,  state  the  cause  in  special  affidavit, 
and  also  the  sources  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  herein  is  derived.  If  there  have  been  two 
or  more  principals  during  tho  year,  each  should  make  affidavit  relative  to  his  own  part  of  the  schedule. 
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J^immaty  of  itittrtietion  actually  given  in  past  »ehool  year. 


SobJcctM. 


Total 
exeroisea. 


Text-bookn  used. 


Aathof  or 
editor. 


TlUeof 
book. 


Pages  of  iext-books  studied. 


First 
term. 


Second 
term. 


Third 
term. 


Foarth 
term. 


Group  1. 

1.  ReadiDg 

2.  Writing 

8.  Spelling 

4.  EngliAh,  elementary 

4a.  English,  advanced 

6.  English,  composition 

6.  Rhetoric 

7.  English  literature  

8.  American  literature 

9.  Course  in  English  reading 

61.  German,  first  year 

Gg.  German  grammar 

G2.  German,  seoond  year 

G3.  German,  third  year , 

Fl.  French,  first  year 

Fe.  French  grammar 

F2.  French,  second  year 

F3.  French,  tliird  year 

LI.  Latin,  first  year , 

Lg.  Latin  grammar 

L2.  Caesar^  Commentaries 

L3.  Sallust*8  Catiline  ..^ 

L4.  Cicero's  Orations 

L5.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 

L«.  Virgil's  iEneid 

L7.  Virgil's  Eclogues 

L8.  Latin  composition 

Gkl.  Greek,  first  year 

Gkg.  Greek  grammar 

Gk2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis 

Gk3.  Homer's  Hiad 

Gk4.  Greek  composition 

Oroup  f . 

21.  Arithmetic 

21a.  Arithmetic,  advanced 

22.  Algebra 

22a.  Algebra,  advanced 

23.  Piano  geometry 

24.  Solid  geometry , 

25.  Plane  trigonometry , 

Group  9. 

31.  Astronomy 

32.  Phvsics 

82a.  Physics,  advanced 

83.  Chemistry 

83a.  Chemistry,  advanced , 

34.  Geology 

35.  Physical  geography 

86.  Botany , 

37.  Zoology 

88.  Physiology  and  hygiene 

Group  4. 

41.  Geography , 

42.  General  history 

43.  Greek  history 

44.  Roman  history 

45.  English  history 

46.  United  States  history 

46a.  New  York  history 

47.  Civics 

48.  Economics , 

Group  6. 
51 .  Psychology , 

62.  Ethics 

525.  Stenography 

53.  Bookkeeping 

54.  Drawing 

54a.  Drawing,  advanced 

Other  subjects  a 

Additional   classes    in    subjects 

printed  above 


8  *llLb*'*"^*'*^  *"*  **^  ^^^  »I»«cial  courses  in  literature  menUoned  in  Supplement  2  of  the  Aoademio 
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III. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   8TATR   OF  NEW  YORK. 


Beport  on  • 


ly 


-,  Inspector, 


PUBPOSE8  OF  INSPECTION. 

To  fMcertain  whether  the  institution  in  provided  with  siiitahlo  groundn,  buihlings,  equipv.ent,  nud 

teaching  force. 
To  ascertain  if  the  woric  done  ia  creditable  in  quality  and  scope. 
To  aid  in  correcting  obaerred  defectH  by  friendly  criticism  and  suggeiition. 
To  enable  each  school  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  whose  methods  have  been  found  most 

successful. 
To  secure  from  the  teachers  suggestions  which  may  be  of  service  to  the  university  in  it«i  aim  to  keep 

in  sympathetic  touch  with  all  its  institutions. 
Date  and  duration  of  visit . 


1.  Grounds: 

3.  Library— Contlnaed. 

6.  Teachers— Continued. 

a.  Location. 

/.  Oass  of  books— Cont'd. 

d.  Faculty  meetings- 

h.  Extent. 

Philology. 

Held  how  often. 

e.  Condition  as  to~ 

Science. 

Charactei. 

Drainage. 

Useful  arts. 

6.  Pupils: 

Shade. 

Fine  arts. 

a.  Population  of  district. 

Shrubs  and  plants. 

Literature- 

h.  Children  of  school  age. 

d.  Cared  for  by  whom. 

Poetry. 

1.  Total  attendance  in  all 

e.  Flag          staff          pole. 

Fiction. 

grades. 

2.  Buildings: 

Prose. 

2.  In   academic   depart- 

a. Number  and  sise— 

History. 

ment. 

Wood. 

Geography  and  trav- 

8.  Holding    preliminary 

St^ne. 

els. 

certificate. 

Brick. 

Biography. 

c.  Requirements  for  en- 

h. Special  features— 

Text-books. 

trance  to  academic  de- 

Dormitory. 

g.  Provisions  for  additions. 

partment. 

Auditorium  or  chapel. 

h.  System  of  classifying  and 

d.  Requirement  for   gradu- 

Gymnasium. 

cataloguing. 

ating. 

Laboratory. 

i.  When  open. 

1.  Academic  or  classical 

c.  Closets. 

j.  Number  of  l>ooks  drawn. 

diploma. 

d.  Academic  rooms  (for  floor 

h.  Character    of    books 

2.  Count  certificate. 

plans  and  dimensions 

drawn. 

3.  Standard  adopted  by 

seepage-). 

I.  Courses  of  reading 

board  of  education 

Study  hall. 

planned  for  pupils. 

without     reference 

Class  rooms. 

m.  Public  library;  to  what 

to  regents'  credeu- 

Number  of  sittings. 

extent   patronized   by 

tiaU. 

Cubic  feet  per  pupil. 

pupils. 

«.  Number   that  enter  col- 

Floor  space  per  pupil. 

n.  Effort  made  to  encourage 

lego. 

Light. 

pupils  to  form  private 

/.  Number  that  enter  pro- 

System of  heating. 

libraries. 

fessional  life. 

System  of  ventilation. 

0.  Bulletins  from   regents' 

g.  SuccesM  of  graduates  in 

Furniture. 

office— 

after  schools. 

Decorations- 

Where  kept. 

7.  Courses  of  study : 

Plants. 

Missing  numbers. 

o.  Time  given  to  English. 

Busts. 

4.  Apparatus: 

h.  Status  of  Greek. 

Maps. 

a.  Where  kept. 

e.  Status  of  Latin. 

Pictures. 

h.  Condition. 

d. 

Statuary. 

c.  Value. 

«.  Number   recitations    per 

Charts. 

d.  Character. 

week. 

8.  Library: 

e.  Haps,  charts,  globes. 

/.  Provisions    for    physical 

a.  Where  kept. 

/.  Facilities  for  individual 

training. 

h.  Condition. 

work  by  pupils. 

8.  Student  organizations : 

e.  Number  volumes. 

g.  Services  of  inspector  of 

a.  Literary. 

d.  Periodicals  now  taken. 

apparatus  not  needed. 

5.  Social. 

c.  Total  value. 

5.  Teachers: 

e.  Athletics. 

/.  Class  of  books- 

a.  Principal— 

9.  Opinions  of  teachers : 

General. 

Where  educated. 

a.  Examinations. 

Philosophy. 

Taught  how  long. 

h.  Syllabus. 

Religion. 

Salary. 

e.  Suggestions. 

Sociology- 

b.  Teachers  doing  academic 

10.  General  remarks : 

Economics. 

work— 

a.  Discipline. 

Education. 

Men. 

h.  Character  of  work  done. 

Government  docu- 

Women. 

ments. 

c.  Required  qualifications. 

Kons.— 
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APPENDIX  B. 

SET  OF  DOCUMENTS  FROM  THE  OFFICE  OF  TBS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
TORONTO,  RELATING  TO  THE  INSPECTION  OF  HIGH  SCKOOL8  AND  COLLEGI- 
ATE INSTITUTES. 

I. 

Toronto, ,  1S9^. 

Dkar  Sir  :  In  order  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  your  school,  be  so  kind  as  to  fill 
in  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  inclosed  forms  and  to  hayo  ready  for  inspection 
the  drawing  boolcs  and  bookkeeping  sets  presented  at  the  last  primary  examination 
and  the  catalogno  of  the  library,  apparatus,  maps,  and  gymnasium  equipment. 
Please,  also,  have  ready  for  my  use  a  copy  of  *the  time-table  of  each  teacher  and  a 
special  copy  of  your  general  time-table,  showing  the  woxk  of  eaeh  form. 

I  propose  to  pay  my  annual  visit  of  inspection  during  the  cnrrent  half  jesr;  and 
as  I  am  directed  to  report  on  the  ordinary  condition  of  your  school,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  notifying  me  immediately  to  the  above  address  should  anything  be  likely  to 
interfere,  before  inspection,  with  your  usual  lootine. 
Yours,  truly. 


Principal  High  Schooi.  (or  Collegiate  Institute). 

II. 


High-school  iHSFecior, 


[To  be  filled  in  bj  the  x>rinclpal  on  receipt  and  retained  by  bim  xmtSl  the  inspector's  visit.] 
High-school  inspector's  annual  report^  1S9 — . 

HiQH  School  or  Colleqiate  Institute  at . 

J.  Staf. 


y« 


of  teachers. 


Qualifications,  (a) 


Iliffliand 
public  scJiooI 
experience.  (6) 


Date  of 
appointment. 


Salary. 


Subjects 

taught. 

[TobefnUy 

detailed.] 


WD 
i(2) 


a  Give  (1)  nonprofessional  standing  [in  the  case  qT  nnivorsity  men,  name'  the  nniversity];  and  (2) 
(la.te  of  professional  certificate,  iwiicating  whether  ordinary  or  specialiAta. 
b  State  separately. 

II.  Vnivertity  sCandiitg,  in  honort,  (a)  qf  teachsn  appointed  Hnce  kul  intpeetiou. 

ITT.  Attendance. 

[Statement  to  be  based  ni>on  the  attondance  for  the  onrront  half  year.} 


1.  EngUahdepartmflut. 

2.  Mathematical 

3.  Cliemistry 

4.  Science  option 

6.  Latin 

C.  Greek 

7.  French _, 

8.  German 

0.  Commercial 

10.  Vocalmueio 

11.  Drawiiiff 

12.  Drill, ciuisthenics,  gymnastics.. 

13.  Total  regularly  admitted  boys., 

14.  Total  regularly  admitted  girls., 

15.  Total  proYisionsUy  admitted  ... 

16.  Total  from  high-school  diatrict. 

17.  Total  county 

18.  Total  other  counties 


Form  I. 


Form  II.  (&) 


Form  in. 


Form  IV. 


a  Give  the  grade  of  honors  obtained  in  each  department  in  each  year  of  the  university  course. 
0  Insert  here  the  number  in  the  form  preparing  for  the  next  preliminary  examination. 
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IV.  Xatnet  of  pupils  provitionally  admitted,  tnth  reasont/or  admission. 

V.  Fees  per  year:  Residents  qf  district^  $ ;  county  pupils,  ^ ^  nonresidents,^ . 

YI.  Names  of  text-hooks  not  in  the  authorized  list  used  by  pupils  of  Form  IV. 

Vn.  Changes  in  aeeommodation  since  last  visit  of  inspretion. 

VI IT.  Analysis  of  HmS'tabU. 

[PleMe  fill  in  the  annilMr  of  timM  »  wmk.  Moh  mibjMi  !•  token  up  in  ench  snbdiyislon  of  tlM 
departmental  forma,  noting  wlum  anbjecta  are  taken  together,  and  where  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  lesson  spaces.] 

Length  of  Icason  spaces . 


2kanie  of  subdiTiaioa  ot  Ikvnn. 


Form  I. 


Form 
II. 


Form 
III. 


Form 
IV. 


English: 

Grammar 

RUotoric  and  composition 

Essays 

Litfiratnre 

Supplementary  reading 

History 

Geography 

Heart ing  ..•.«••••>•■•..«>••«•••••... 

DicUtion 

Mathematics : 

A  ri  thmetic 

Algebra 

Euclid 

Trigonometry 

French : 

Grammar,  composition,  and  conver- 
sation  

Authors 

German: 

Grammar,  composition,  and  conver- 
sation   

Authors 

Latin : 

Grammar  and  composition 

Authors 

Greek: 

G  rammar  and  composition 

Authors 

Science : 

Botany 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Zoology.... 

Commercial: 

Writing 

Bookkeeping 

Stenography 

Drawmg 

Fhyafeal  education : 

Drill  and  calisthenics 

Gymnastics 

Average  attendance  in  subdivision 


IX. 

Note.— The  grading  of  each  department  is  based  upon  the  inspector's  cstirante  of,  first  and  chiefly 
the  ability  of  the  teacher  or  teachers;  and,  secondly,  the  organization.  In  the  case  of  science  the 
eqnipmeut  and  accommodations  are  also  taken  into  account.  For  Grade  I  the  following  are  indispen- 
sable: in  English,  supplementary  reading  in  English  literature;  in  mathematics,  provision  for  mental 
arithmetic;  in  science,  practical  work  by  the  pupils  in  each  subdepartment ;  in  ciaaslcs,  attention  to 
pronunciation  and  practice  in  siglit  translation ;  in  French  and  German,  attention  to  pronnnciation 
and  conversation  and  practice  in  sight  translation;  and  in  the  commercial  department,  stenography. 

Provision  in  each  form  for— 

(1)  Sight  work  in  classics  and  French  and  Grerman. 

(2)  Conversation  in  French  and  German. 

(3)  Mental  arithmetic. 

(4)  Supplementary  reading  in  English  literature. 

Certified  correct.  ^  .     .     , 

-^— ,  Pnneipal. 

,  18-. 

(Form  87.) 
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High-school  inspector's  annual  report,  189 — . 
High  School  (or  Collegiate  Institute)  at , 

/.  Accommodations. 

[Any  improvementa  matle  in  the  acoommodations  and  rei>ortod  to  the  department  before  the  31st 
day  of  December  next  will  be  taken  into  aooonnt  in  the  ensuing  distribution  of  the  high-school 
grant.] 


1.  Water-oloseta 

2.  Water  supply . . . . 

3.  School  grounds... 

4.  School  buildings  . 
6.  Classrooms 


6.  Halls 

7.  Waiting  rooms 

8.  Cap  rooms 

0.  Teaohors' private  rooms. 

10.  Desks 


11.  Blackboards  . 

12.  Lighting 

13.  Heating 

14.  YentilAtion.. 


II.  EquipmMit. 

[Any  additions  made  to  the  equipment  and  reported  to  the  Department  before  the  81st  day  of  l>ecem- 
her  next  will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  ensuing  distribution  of  the  high-school  grant.] 


Library. 

Apparatus. 

Maps, 
globes,  etc. 

Gymnasium  and 
equipment. 

Vslu^  at  dst'f  of  last  inspection-  ,^..^ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$     . 

Value  of  additions  made  since 

Present  value   ......     .................... 

///.  Organization. 

1.  6u1]ijeots  on  the  programme  not  taught, . 

2.  Provisions  made  for  teaching, . 

(a)  Writing, . 

(ft)  Reading, 

(c)  Drill,  calisthenics,  and  gymnastics,  — . 

(d)  Other  subjects, . 

3.  Division  of  duties  among  teachers, . 

4.  Katio  of  pupils  to  teachers, . 

IV.   Character  of  the  teaching. 

The  grading  under  each  head  ranges  as  follows :  I.— Good ;  II Fair;  III.— Poor ;  and  lY.— Bad.    ^ 

The  grading  of  each  department  is  based  upon  the  inspector's  estimate  of,  first  and  chiefly,  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  or  teachers,  and,  secondly,  the  organisation.  In  the  case  of  science,  the  equip- 
ment and  accommodations  are  also  taken  into  account.  For  Grade  I,  the  following  are  indispensable : 
In  English,  supplementary  reading  in  English  literature;  in  science,  practical  work  by  the  pupils  in 
each  subdepartment;  in  classics,  practice  in  sight- translation ;  in  French  and  German,  attention  to 
pronunciation  and  conversation  and  jiractice  in  sight  translation;  in  the  commercial  department, 
stenography. 

6.  French  and  German,  ^— 

6.  Commerciid, ; 

7.  Drawing, ; 


1.  English, 

2.  Mathematics, 

8.  Science, 

4.  Classics, 


8.  Reading, ; 

9.  Drill,  calisthenics,  and   gym- 

nastics,   . 


1.  staff, 

2.  Discipline,  — 
8.  Attendance,  • 
4.  Text-books,  - 


V.  Mieeellaneotu. 


5.  Registers:  Daily, ;  general, . 

6.  Supplementary  reading  in  English  literature :  . 

7.  Character  of  the  pupil's  work  In  Forms  I  and  II  in— 
(a)  Reading: 

(1)  Last  class  of  entrants :  Of examined, are  good ; fair;  poor,  and bad. 

(2)  Other  pupils:  Of examined, are  good;  fair;  poor,  sod bad. 

{b)  Writing: 

(1)  Last  class  of  entrants:  General  chnracter  of  work, . 

{'£)  utner  pupiis .  o«i.d£a*  ou*tACi.oi  oi  worn., . 
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Primary  examination,  June,  180—. 

(a)  Bookkeeping:  Amount, ;  standard, . 

(6)  Drawing:  Amount ;  standard, . 

(c)  Beading:  General  character, . 

7X.    General  remarks. 
Bate  of  inspection, ,  189—. 


APPENDIX  C. 

PBErARATIOy  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

Number  of  colleges  and  collegiate  departments  of  universities  reporting,  213. 

Number  of  fireshmeD,  8,273. 

Prepared  in  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  39.28  per  cent. 

Prepared  in  private  secondary  schools,  21.59  per  cent. 

Prepared  in  pnblio  high  schools,  36.26  per  cent. 

Prepared  by  private  study,  2.87  per  cent. 

(See  p.  — .) 


APPENDIX  D. 

RELIGION  AND  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  UPPER  CANADA. 

[From  The  Educational  System  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  prepared  for  the  Columbian  Exhibition 
by  John  Millar,  B.  A.,  deputy  minister  of  education,  printed  for  the  education  department, 
Toronto,  1802-93.] 

ITS  RELATIONS   TO   CHURCHES. 

There  is  no  established  church  in  Ontario  or  connection  between  church  and  state. 
The  constitution  gives  the  Province  control  of  its  educational  affairs,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  believe  that  schools  and  colleges  should  be  nondenomina- 
tional.  No  religious  body  has  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  high  and  public 
schools  or  the  university.  These  institutions  are,  however,  far  from  being  ''god- 
less ''  or  irreligious.  Though  not  religious,  they  are  institutions  of  a  Christian 
people.  The  doctrines  of  no  church  are  taught,  but  the  principles  of  Christianity 
form  an  essential  feature  of  the  daily  exercises.  The  teachers  are,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  men  and  women  of  high  moral  character.  The  cooperation  of  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  in  educational  gatherings  is  quite  common,  and  recognition  of 
religion  is  fully  shown  in  the  following  regulations  which  have  been  prescribed  by 
the  education  department :  • 

(1)  Every  public  and  high  school  shall  be  opened  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
closed  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  prayer 
authorized  by  the  department  of  education. 

(2)  The  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  and  systematically  without  comment  or 
explanation,  and  the  portions  used  may  be  taken  from  the  book  of  selections 
adopted  by  the  department  for  that  purpose,  or  from  the  Bible,  as  the  trustees,  by 
resolution,  may  direct, 

(3)  Trustees  may  also  order  the  reading. of  the  Bible  or  the  authorized  Scripture 
selections  by  both  pupils  and  teachers  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school,  and 
the  repeating  of  the  ten  commandments  at  least  once  a  week. 

(4)  No  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religious  exercise  objected  to  by 
his  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  order  to  the  observance  of  this  regulation,  the 
teacher,  before  commencing  a  religious  exercise,  is  to  allow  a  short  interval  to  elapse 
during  which  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  others  who  have  signified  their 
objection  may  retire. 

(5)  If,  in  virtue  of  the  right  to  be  absent  f^om  the  religious  exercises,  any  pupil 
does  not  enter  the  schoolroom  till  fifteen  minutes  after  the  proper  time  for  opening 
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tlie  school  in  the  forenoon,  snch  absonco  shall  not  he  treated  as  an  offense  agaiust 
the  rules  of  the  school. 

(6)  When  a  teacher  claims  to  have  conscientious  scmples  in  regard  to  opening-  or 
closing  the  school  as  herein  prescribed,  he  shall  notify  the  trustees  to  that  effect  in 
writing;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trnBteee  to  make  such  provision  in  the 
premises  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

(7)  The  clergy  of  any  denomination,  or  their  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  the  right  to  give  religions  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  church  in  each 
schoolhouse,  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  honr  of  closing  the  school  in  the  after- 
noon; and  if  the  clergy  of  more  than  one  denomination  apply  to  give  religious 
instruction  in  the  same  schoolhouse,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day 
of  the  week  the  schoolhouse  shall  be  at  the  di^oeal  of  the  clergym^i  of  each 
denomination  at  the  time  above  stated.  But  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  clergyman  of  any  denominatioii  to  agree  npon  any  boor  of  the  day  at  whieh 
a  clergyman,  or  his  authorized  representative,  may  give  religious  instruction  to  tlie 
pupils  of  hi»  own  church,  provided  it  be  not  dniing  the  reg^ar  hours  of  school. 
Emblems  of  a  denominational  character  shall  not  be  ozhibited  in  a  public  achgol 
during  regular  school  hours. 

The  Imperial  statute,  called  the  British  North  America  act,  which  united  the 
provinces  forming  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  guaranteed  certain  educational  priv- 
ileges to  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens  of  Ontario.  The  separate  schools  act,  as  it  is 
termed,  enables  Protestants,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  to  establishy  under  certain 
conditions,  schools  for  themselves.  In  these  schools,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
conrse  of  study  for  public  schools,  religious  exercises  are  taken  up  under  direction  of 
the  trustees.  The  education  department  has  not  the  same  authority  under  the  statute 
over  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  as  it  haa  over  the  public  schools ;  yet  in  the 
main  features,  such  as  the  qualification  of  teachers,  excepting  those  in  religious 
orders^  the  selection  of  text-books,  except  those  required  for  religious  oxereisee,  the 
authority  of  the  depsrtment  may  be  said  to  be  the  same.  There  is  no  provision  in 
theoonstitotion  allowing  tho  establishment  of  separate  high  schools,  and  any  private 
or  denominational  institutions  of  this  kind  which  hare  been  established  receive  no 
legislative  aid,  nor  are  their  supporters  exempted  ftom  taxation  for  the  natioitsl 
schools.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  shown  as  little  disposition  as  tlie  I^teetants 
to  establish  denominational  schools  for  secondary  education,  and  the  verdict  of  all 
<da8ses  appears  to  be  that  religions  eonvietions  are  not  interfered  with,  and  that 
Christian  principles  are  strengthened  by  attendance  at  the  high  schools  and  colle- 
giate institutes.  A  £aw  church  schools  have  been  opened  for  boys  and  several  ladies^ 
colleges  have  been  established  by  different  denominations.  The  course  of  study  in 
these  institutions  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  in  the  high  schools,  and  the 
stndents  frequently  write  at  the  same  university  and  dexuurtmeutal  examinations. 


APPilNDlX  E. 

[Extract  from  Mannal  Training  anil  Indnsirial  Edncation,  a  report  presented  to  tho  aenato  and  liouao 
of  representatives  of  Masaachnaetts  by  a  commission  apx>ointed  hj  His  Excellency  Governor  W, 
B.  Rass^  in  18B1.    (Boston,  "Wrifflit  A  Potter,  SUte  prhiters,  18  Poat-offioe  Square,  1898.)] 

BECO^IMEXDATIONS. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  foIlowiDg  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten  be  taught  m  the  normal 
schools. 

2.  That  the  principles  and  practice  of  manutil  training,  so  far  as  applicable  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  be  taught  in  the  normal  schools. 

3.  That  the  principles  and  practice  of  domestic  science  be  taught  in  the  normal 
Boboola. 
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4.  Tbat  Ligh  schools  in  which  a  course  in  the  mechanic  arts,  approved  by  the 
hoard  of  education,  shall  be  taught  to  the  boya  he  established  and  maiufcained  in  all 
cities  having  a  population  of  20,000  or  more. 

5.  That  high  schools  in  which  a  course  in  dojoeatio  science,  includtng  sewing  and 
cooking,  approved  by  the  board  of  education,  shall  be  tanght  to  girla  be  eatahliahed 
and  maintained  in  all  cities  having  a  population  of  20,000  or  mcnre. 

6.  Any  city  or  town  which,  though  not  required  to  do  so  by  law,  shall  nevertheless 
establish  one  or  moro  schools  for  manual  training  or  industrial  education  open  to 
boys  or  girls  of  14  or  more  years  of  age  and  with,  cooxses  of  study  and  exercises 
approved  by  the  board  of  education,  shall  receive  from  the  State  treasury  an  amount 
of  money  equal  to  the  amount  specifically  approprioUd  by  such  city  or  town  for  the 
support  of  such  school  or  schools  in  ouch  and  every  year,  provided  tho  amount  paid 
out  from  the  State  treasury  to  any  one  city  or  town.  in.  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000. 

7.  That  tho  State  make  provision,  for  the  traimnie  of  teachers  of  the  mAohanic  arts, 
by  establishing  at  tho  Maanachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  or  at  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  or  at  both  these  institutions,  Stata  aeholarahips  open  to  such 
young  men  as,  being  otherwise  well  qaalified,  shall  promise  to  become^  after  their 
course  af  training^  teachers  ia  the  public  schools  of  thla  &tate. 

8.  That  the  duty  of  advising  with  and  aiding  school  committeea  of  town*  and  cities 
in  relation  to  tho  introduction  of  kindergarten  iaatruetion  into  the  public  schools 
be  made  tho  special  duty  of  an  agent  of  the  board  ot  education. 

9.  That  tho  board  of  education  be  by  law  required  to  appwit  an  ageot  whoso 
special  duty  shall  be  to  advise  and  aid  ia  the  introduction  of  manual  training  and 
industrial  education  into  the  public  schools,  and  to  visit  and  report  upon  aU  schools 
in  which  such  training  and  educatioa  are  carried  en. 

Louisa  Paksonb  Hopkiks. 
Edwin  P.  Seavkr.. 
Qzon  £.  McNeiix» 


APPENDIX  F. 

Among  other  papers  consulted  have  bees  the  Ibilvving: 
1.  Annual  reports  from  city  and  CHlale  beardor 

The  EAMatknal  SystcB  cf  tke  Prvrfnee  e€«Oiit«rk>,  by  John  Mrlltnr,  B,  A., 
deputy  umister  of  edncatloD.    Toroniv  r  Tfee  Ednestioir  Department,  1893. 

Bcyict  o#  tbe  Mhnsterof  E^bMstzeo,  Oniarioy  1899. 

MacMutibiwwiita  Bcaid  af  SdncatioD,  1896M9.    Boston. 

Regents'  Bulletins,  University  of  State  of  If ew  Torfc,  Albany:  No.  11,  Organ- 
ization of  University;  No.  24,  EsaminatioB  Department;  Na.  25,  Secre- 
tary^ Beport>  18947  Ife^  2^  High  Behoeiv  and  tber  State. 

City  of  Cambridge  Annual  Report,  1899.    Gambridge. 

fiaperintendent's  Anuiial  Bepert,  8tnt»  &i  Few  Jersey,  1899.    Trenton,  N.  J. 

Annual  Report  of  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  1839.    Toronto,  Canada. 

Annual  Bepert  «r  Seer«tary^ef  Beard  of  Edseation,  Boeton,  1892.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Annual  Kiport,  Btaaklincv  Mams.,  1891,  wft&  other  papers  fsmied  by  the 
■upei  iufcwdenfc 

Biennial  Report,  State  of  Minnesota,  1891-90. 

Bepont  o£  Inspector  of  High  Seteooie,  Minnesota,  1899. 
%  Begidatiaiw  and  lawe^  oF6y  and  Stater 

Statutes  and  Regulations,  Public  and  High  Sefroolff,  Ontario.  Education 
l^arlmen^  Toronto,  18W. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York.    Regents'  office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sdtool  Laws,  Michigan,  1893. 
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Statntes  and  Regulations,  Ontario,  1891.    Toronto. 
Statutes  of  Massachnsetts,  1892.     Boston,  Mass. 
Regulations,  City  of  Boston,  1893.    Boston,  Mass. 
Manual  of  the  High  School  Board,  1804.    State  of  Minnesota. 

3.  Documents  issued  from  the  Bureau  of  Education : 

Annual  Reports,  1889-1892.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education,  by  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  Ph.  D. 

1890. 
Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Graded  Schools,  by  Emerson  E.  White, 

LL.  D.     1891. 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

1888. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies,  1893  (commonly 

called  The  Committee  of  Ten). 

4.  Papers  relating  to  the  higher  training  of  teachers : 

Harvard  University — 

(1)  Science  Course  for  Teachers. 

(2)  Courses  in  Education  and  Teaching. 

Catalogue  of  the  Teachers'  College  and  Horace  Mann  Practicing  School, 
1894-95.    New  York. 

Catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  1894.    Boston. 

Catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Normal  College,  New  York. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  1893-94. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  1894-95.    Toronto. 

Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  1894. 

University  of  City  of  New  York.  Prosjiectus  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
1894. 

The  Professional  Preparation  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the  United  States,  by 
Fred  Atkinson.    Leipzig,  Breitkopff  u.  Haertel.    1893. 

Provincial  School  of  Pedagogy,  Ontario:  Departmental  Regulations,  Sep- 
tember, 1894. 

5.  Papers  on  manual  and  physical  training : 

Report  of  Director  of  Physical  Training.    Boston. 
Catalogue  of  the  Public  Industrial  Arts  Schools.    Philadelphia. 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education,  1893.    Boston. 
(Report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts.) 
Manual  Training :  An  Address  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
the  New  York  Teachers'  College. 

6.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets : 

The  Schools  of  England  and  Germany,  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  minister  of 

education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  Present  and  Future  of  Harvard  College,  by  Prof.  W*  W.  Goodwin,  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.  A. :  Ewin  &  Co.    1891. 
The  Now  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory^  Schools,  1887- 

1892.     (Various  papers  on  Admission  to  College,  etc.) 
The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Education  in  England  and  America,  by  Prof. 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Haveiford  College.    Philadelphia:  American  Academy  of 

Political  and  Social  Science,  No.  87. 
United  States  History  and  Civil  Government:  A  Syllabus  of  Instructions,  by 

Dr.  MaoAlister,  president  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  formerly  superintendent 

of  schools.    Philadelphia. 
Catalogue  of  Pedagogic  Library  for  the  use  of  the  Teachers  of  Philadelphia^ 

by  the  same. 


I  L  e..  Secondary  schools. 
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BtsvMfi  OF  Answers  sent  by  Teachers  in  Ontario  to  a  Circular  of  the 
Royal  (British)  Commission  on  Secondary  Edttcatiox. 

QueBtian  6  of  circular:  How  far  is  secondary  education  given  free  of  charge  in  your 
colon y,  and  how  has  the  system  worked  f 

[From  Mr.  John  Seath,  high-school  inspector  for  Ontario.] 

(1)  In  this  Province,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  a  nnmher  of  scholars  *' whose  ciroum. 
stances  would  lead  them  to  cam  their  living  by  manual  labor,  and  particularly  by 
agricultural  labor,  but  who  are  unwilling  or  unfitted  to  do  so."  Owing,  however, 
to  the  continued  opening  up  of  unsettled  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  especially  to 
the  proximity  of  the  United  States,  wo  have  so  far  experienced  no  serious  difficulty 
from  this  source.  Large  numbers  of  Canadian  clerks  and  lawyers  and  doctors  read- 
ily find  remunerative  employment  in  the  Northern  nnd  Western  States  of  the  Union, 
thus  relieving  to  a  large  extent  the  overproduction  of  thoso  who  are  unwilling  or 
unfitted  to  earn  their  living  by  manual  labor.  In  this  Province,  I  may  add,  there  is 
no  lack  of  mechanics  or  of  farm  hands  (except,  occasionally,  of  the  latter  during 
the  harvest).  Many  of  these  also  emigrato— farmers  to  the  northwestern  territories, 
and  now  and  then  to  the  United  States,  and  mechanics  to  the  United  States  chiefly. 
Ontario  is  now  pretty  thickly  populated,  and  in  this  respect  its  condition  resembles 
that  of  the  mother  country.  Wo  are  suffering  from  the  overcrowding  of  the  legal 
and  medical  professions  and  the  "genteelor''  employments,  but  owing  to  the  excep- 
tional position  of  the  Province  we  do  not  suffer  nearly  so  much  as  is  understood  to 
be  the  case  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe. 

(2)  It  would  be  wrong,  I  think,  to  attribute  the  exiatence  of  a  class  that  are  disin- 
clined to  or  imfit  for  manual  labor  primarily  to  ovcrcducation  or  to  education  out  of 
their  sphere.  To  do  so  would  bo  to  mistake  for  the  real  cause  one  of  the  immediate 
effects.  The  condition  of  matters  under  consideration  is  due,  I  believe,  to  one  of 
the  strongest  sentiments  of  modern  civilization.  There  are  few  nowadays  who  do 
not  desire  to  improve  their  own  social  status  or  to  enable  their  children  to  do  so, 
and  the  higher  the  civilization  the  greater  the  desire.  Theoretically,  manual  labor 
is  esteemed ;  practically,  it  is  a  bar  to  social  advancement.  This  feeling  exists  here, 
though  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  mother  country.  Besides,  many  men 
are  by  nature  disinclined  to  physical  exertion ;  they  prefer  mental  to  physical  toil. 
This  is  especially  true  of  thoso  who  do  not  realize  the  fact  that  mental  toil  is  more 
laborious  and  exhausting  than  physical.  The  higher  education  is  consequently 
eagerly  sought  after  as  a  means  of  gratifying  these  feelings.  Civilization  also  engen- 
ders or  at  least  stimulates  the  desire  to  live  in  centers  of  population,  where  life 
is  plcasanter  and  the  facilities  for  enjoyment  are  greater  than  in  the  country.  If 
secondary  schools  exist  in  these  centers  it  is  clear  that  they  will  be  utilized  at 
all  hazards,  and  that  so  long  as  human  nature  is  constituted  as  it  is  wo  can  not 
materially  reduce  the  objectionable  pressure  by  barring  the  doors  of  the  secondary 
schools  to  a\l  except  the  wealthy.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  wrong  to  attribute  this  over- 
pressure to  overeducation ;  the  prime  motive  has  its  roots  in  human  nature.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  attendance  at  the  secondary  schools  in  this  Province  has  been 
almost  doubled,  and  consequently  the  output  from  tho  secondary  schools  has  been 
largely  increased.  This  has  been  due  to  tho  general  advancement  of  tho  Province, 
the  improvement  of  onr  public  schools,  and  to  the  number,  efficiency,  and  cheapness 
of  our  secondary  schools.  The  urban  population  of  this  country  has  also  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  rural  population,  owing  to  the  protective  financial  system  of 
tho  Dominion,  which  has  fostered  the  establishment  of  factories,  situated,  of  course, 
in  centers  of  population  where  there  are  railways  and  other  facilities.  In  these, 
also,  are  situated  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  so  that  this  cause  haa 
also  increased  the  number  of  those  averse  to  manual  labor. 
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(3)  As  to  the  remodies.  If  I  am  right  that  this  objectionable  condition  of  affaln 
is  due  to  the  eonstitation  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  human  nstore  that  we  shcndd 
look  for  the  remedy.  In  the  strngglo  for  existemoe  if  a  man  fails  to  secure  a  liveli- 
hood in  ono  Tray  he  will  try  to  secure  it  in  another,  even  if  he  has  to  work  with  his 
hands.  He  will  take  care,  also,  that  his  children  do  not  make  their  Aether's  mistalce. 
Experience  will  teach  the  lesson  that  a  good  education  makes  tho  farmer  and  the 
mechanic  better  workmen,  besides  adding  to  their  misans  of  enjoyment.  Experience 
will  also  teach  that  manual  labor  is  quite  as  honorable  and  at  least  as  healthy  aa 
mental  labor.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  school  in  which  man  can  learn  these  les- 
sons is  that  of  experience.  Learned  there,  they  will  be  effective.  A  good  deal  may, 
however,  be  dono  by  those  in  authority  to  set  matters  right. 

(a)  Access  to  tho  professions  should  be  barred  to  all  except  those  of  good  attain- 
ments and  mental  ability.  In  this  Province  or  elsewhere  it  has  been  too  easy  to 
become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a  teacher,  and  in  particular  tho  university  matricula- 
tion examination  has  been  too  easy.  Those  def^ts  ^e  are  gradually  removing  in 
thia  Province.    The  now  curricula  will  exact  a  higher  standard. 

(b)  Much  may  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  particular  and 
increase  the  dignity  of  his  lot.  In  this  Province  various  effective  means  have  been 
taken  to  secure  this  result.  One  of  the  ministers  of  the  local  cabinet  has  charge  of 
agriculture,  and  is  himself  a  farmer.  The  agrioultural  college  has  also  done  much 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  farmers.  Ag^culture  is  thus  always  ''in  evidence^  with 
us.  A  third  political  party,  consisting  of  farmers,  has  recently  arisen  here,  which, 
it  is  said,  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Ontario  legiriatnre. 

[From  Mr.  J.  B.  ^tjun%  M.  A.] 

Does  It  unduly  draw  children  away  from  tho  farm  and  lead  to  their  crowding  into 
cities  f 
It  certainly  does  condnoo  to  tho  drawing  away  of  children  firom  the  farm  and  the 
crowding  of  them  into  the  cities,  but  whether  "  unduly"  or  not  is  a  matter,  perhaps, 
for  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  country  life  that  it  should 
bo  specially  concerned,  no  inherent  viciousness  in  eity  life  that  it  should  be  specially 
deprecated.  The  fault  of  our  secondary  education  system  lies  not  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  inimical  to  country  life,  but  that  it  is  inimical  to  industrial  pursuits  of  every 
sort.  In  this  it  shares  responsibility  with  almost  every  other  [^national  system. 
Youth  is  the  period  not  only  of  learning  but  of  adaptation.  Tho'  ideals  of  life  aro 
^ed  before  the  age  of  maturity  fully  sets  in.  Tho  result  is  that  a  boy  educated  at 
ono  of  our  secondary  schools,  with  no  ideal  of  life  before  him  but  that  of  some 
intellectual  pursuit,  generally  adapts  himself  to  that  ideal,  and  becomes,  by  sheer 
force  of  environment,  a  candidate  for  some  such  profession  as  law,  medicine,  the- 
ology, or  pedagogy.  The  remedy  lies  (and  the  word  "remedy"  is  a  correct  one,  for 
the  phenomenon  is  ono  of  disease,  not  of  normal  social  order)  in  tho  adaptation  of 
our  secondary  system  of  Instruction  not  alone  to  those  intellectual  pursuits  men- 
tioned, but  to  all  other  pursuits  X)roper  to  a  well-constituted  social  order,  that  is,  to  . 
the  so-called  industrial  x)arsuits  as  well  as  to  the  professional  ones. 

[From  Mr.  A.  n.!M!orrI«oD,lato  English  master,  Brantford  CoUe^ato  Institute.] 

Tho  professions  to-day  in  Canada,  including  those  of  law,  medicine,  and  education, 
are  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  mass  of  the  so-called  educated,  who  have  renounced 
their  legitimate  callings  on  the  farm,  or  at  the  counter,  or  in  domestio  service  to 
inundate  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  with  a  deluge  of  professional  mediocrity  or 
worse. 

It  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  that  many  professional  men  who  have  been  educated  at 
the  high  schools  of  Ontario,  and  who  have  taken  degrees  and  diplomas  at  the  uni- 
versity, are  to-day  in  a  state  bordering  upon  actual  want.  They  can  not  dig,  or  will 
not,  having  become  sensitive  by  contact  with  letters,  while  to  beg  thoy  are  ashamed; 
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and  it  requires  little  keenness  of  obserration  to  trace  tlie  oanse  of  mnch  of  the  social 
unrest,  distress,  and  despair  of  tbe  present  age  to  the  virns  of  misedncation  which 
has  infected  the  blood  of  the  body  politic. 

A  high  edacation  engenders  wants,  desires,  aspirations,  ambitions.  How  are  these 
to  be  gratified  f 

The  thousands  that  are  annnally  forsaking  the  country  districts  and  manual  labor 
for  tbe  city  and  its  avocations,  especially  that  of  teaching,  will  not  return  to  the 
country  when  their  educational  term  is  completed,  unless  it  be  to  tako  a  position  as 
teacher  in  a  rural  school,  at  a  salary  that  would  be  flouted  by  a  bartender,  and  this 
merely  as  a  means  to  obtain  a  little  more  money  wherewith  to  prosecute  further 
■tndies  in  medicine,  divinity,  or  law. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  it  is  but  a  little  learning  that  the  high 
■ehools,  as  at  present  constituted,  can  give.  True,  the  subjects  are  many,  by  far  too 
many;  there  is  nothing  too  lofty  nor  to  erudite  for  their  curricula,  from  Greek  to 
geometry,  Latin  to  literature,  algebra  to  acoustics,  dynamics  to  drill,  psychology  to 
sectarianism,  arithmetic  to  agriculture,  trigonometry  to  temperance ;  but  it  is  merely 
Teneer,  the  smattering  begotten  of  systematic  cram  and  ceaseless  examinations. 

The  young  man  comes  to  the  high  school  fresh  from  the  country.  He  may  or  may 
not  have  had  some  preliminary  training  in  the  higher  grade  subjects  taught  in  the 
upper  schools.  He  has  had  to  pass  a  certain  examination  for  entrance — that  is  to  say, 
he  has  had  to  obtain  a  certain  percentage  of  marks  in  the  following  subjects:  Read- 
ing, English  literature,  orthography  and  orthojpy,  geography,  English  composition, 
outlines  of  Canadian  history,  arithmetic,  writing  and  drawing,  physiology  and 
temperance,  but  of  classics  or  moderns,  or  science,  or  anything  approaching  to  cor- 
rect, not  to  say  literary,  English  he  need  know  little  or  nothing.  These  things  have 
to  be  crammed  into  him  at  the  shortest  possible  notice  by  men,  or  women,  so-called 
specialists,  who,  more  particularly  in  the  smaller  schools,  are  heavily  handicapped 
in  their  work,  being  often  compelled  to  teach  half  a  dozen  subjects  with  one  or  two 
of  which  alone  they  are  familar.  In  a  certain  provincial  higb  school  the  head  master, 
a  specialist  in  French  and  German,  has  had  to  take,  besides  his  own  subject,  mathe- 
matics and  science,  knowing  as  much  about  the  last,  upon  his  own  confession,  as  the 
majority  of  the  students  themselves.  In  another  collegiate  school  drill  and  gymnas- 
tics were  coupled  with  English  language  and  literature,  albeit  the  instructor  {sio) 
knew  no  more  of  club  swinging  than  of  Choctaw,  and  had  not  been  inside  of  a  gym- 
nasium for  twenty -five  years. 

The  outcome  may  be  imagined — superficiality,  theory,  mere  rote  work.  Of  course 
the  larger  schools  are  better  officered  and  equipped,  but  even  in  these  much  of  the 
work  done  is  of  the  most  perfunctory  nature,  and  three-fourths  of  it  worthless  to 
the  student  in  his  after  life. 

The  cause  of  much  of  the  haste,  superficiality,  and  mental  indigestion  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  we  are  all  attempting  to  do  in  one  year  or  two  years 
what  should  properly  tako  two  or  four  years  to  accomplish. 

The  majority  of  the  sufferers  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  haste.  They  can 
not  afford,  oven  with  State  aid,  to  protract  their  time  of  studies.  And  now  comes 
in  one  of  the  most  burning  of  all  the  vexed  questions  connected  with  the  popular 
education  theory.  To  what  extent  has  the  pleacler  of  poverty  a  right  to  higher  edu- 
cation at  allf  Is  it  not  a  luxury,  to  be  paid  for  like  other  luxuries t  Is  the  State 
bound  to  provide  Greek,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  higher  mathematics  any  more 
than  it  is  bound  to  provide  carriages  and  horses,  footmen,  and  heraldic  devices  f 

Is  popular  higher  education  tending  in  "this  Canada  of  ours"  to  happiness  and 
contentment  f  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  we  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  not, 
fbr  with  education  have  arisen  aspirations  that  can  not  be  gratified  save  at  the  cost 
of  simplicity  and  honor;  the  limitations  remain  the  same  as  before,  the  desires  are 
doubled  or  trebled. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  there  is  a  class  of  students  to  be  found  in  every  high 
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school  of  tho  province  to  whom  certain  of  the  preceding  remarks  do  not  apply.  They 
are  the  chihlrcn  of  wealthy  men,  or  of  intelligent  men,  who  desire  a  more  systematio 
and  thorough  training  for  their  sons  and  daughters  than  that  accorded  to  tho  mere 
examination  hobbyist.  These  take  thoir  studies  more  deliberately,  remain  longer  in 
tho  classes,  and  usually  have  the  advantage  of  entering  the  high  schools  at  an  early 
ago,  passing  into  them  from  the  public  schools  by  competitive  examination.  Many 
of  these  students  do  not  enter  for  the  university,  or  learned  professions,  or  final 
examinations  at  all.  They  drop  out  sometimes  to  go  to  private  or  to  special  instita- 
tions;  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  to  assume  home  duties;  some- 
times to  obtiiin  clerkships,  or  assist  their  fathers  in  their  respective  callings.  It  is 
to  bo  regretted  that  many  of  tho  best  and  brightest  students  thus  pass  away  and  are 
lost,  while  of  those  that  remain  a  largo  percentage  are  from  the  country  or  from  the 
humbler  classes,  whose  sole  aim  is  the  teacher's  certificate  or  the  coveted  pass  which 
admits  them  to  the  nniversity,  and  so  to  the  threshold  of  the  overburdened,  under- 
paid, and  often  ill-served  professions. 

Replies  Received  fro:^i  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
vBHSiTY,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  answer  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Royal 
(English)  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 

Queationa. 

1.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  day 

schools  or  in  the  same  day  classes  f 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  tho  working  of  the  system  and  as  to  the  conditions  roost 

favorable  to  it  ns  regards — 
Age  of  scholars  f 
Size  of  the  school f 

3.  How  best  may  provision  be  made  for  tho  passing  of  the  scholars  from  one  class  of 

school  to  another,  and  for  giving  aid  to  poor  scholars  of  promise  f 

4.  What  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  way  of  bringing  technical  into  proper  rela- 

tion with  general  education  in  your  secondary  schools f 
6.  What  provision  exists  for  the  training  of  secondary -school  teachers  f    How  far  is 
such  training  provided  in  connection  with  the  universities f 

6.  It  has  been  said  that  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  turn  out  a  large 

number  of  scholars  whose  circumstances  would  lead  them  to  earn  their  living 
by  manual  labor,  and  particularly  by  agricultural  labor,  but  who  are  unwill- 
ing or  unfitted  to  do  so,  and  have  little  prospect  of  finding  congenial  employ- 
ment. How  far,  if  at  all,  is  that  statement  trucf  If  true,  to  what  cause  or 
causes  do  you  attribute  itf    And  what  remedies  would  you  suggest f 

7.  What  proportion  of  students  enter  your  universities  without  having  previously 

passed  through  a  secondary  school  f 

8.  Has  there  been  any  material  change  since  1865  in  the  system  of  public  secondary 

education  in  your  State f  If  so,  what,  and  on  what  grounds  was  it  called  forf 
Is  the  result  satisfactory  f 

9.  Has  there  recently  been  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  xtrivate 

schools  in  your  State f  If  so,  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  this  increase  f 
1  and  2.  In  the  free  public  schools  of  the  United  States  boys  and  girls  are,  as  a 
rule,  educated  together  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19,  the  schools  being  invariably  day 
schools.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  insignificant  in  number.  The  preparatory 
departments  maintained  by  many  colleges  and  universities  admit,  as  a  rule,  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  these  are  generally  boarding  schools.  The  State  and  city  normal 
schools,  as  a  rnle,  admit  both  men  and  women,  but  the  women  are  in  great  m^^ority. 
Many  of  tho  so-called  colleges  which  admit  yonng  men  and  women  are  really  only 
secondary  schools  for  persons  whoso  education  has  been  belated.  The  custom  of 
the  country,  speaking  broadly,  is  to  educate  boys  and  girls  together  "in  the  same 
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day  Bcliools  or  in  the  same  day  classes."  The  method  is  practicable,  oconoinical,  and 
free  from  serious  evils  or  embarrassments. 

In  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  among  well-to-do  people,  separate  schools 
for  boys  nnd  for  girls  are  preferred  for  children  over  12  or  13  years  old.  1%\  this  part 
of  the  country,  therefore,  private  and  endowed  schools,  charging  tuition  fees,  are 
maintained  for  girls  or  for  boys  separately ;  and  the  same  practice  is  well  established 
in  the  large  cities  of  tho  Western  States.  These  private  and  endowed  schools  are 
sometimes  day  schools  and  sometimes  boarding  schools.  An  illustration  of  the 
strength  of  this  preference  has  lately  been  given  in  Boston,  whoro  a  private  day 
school  exi^rcssly  intended  to  keep  boys  and  girls  together  up  to  the  age  of  18,  and 
conducted  with  great  intelligence  and  generosity,  has  jnst  been  abandoned  as  hope- 
less after  years  of  patient  oiTort.  Tho  creation  of  several  separate  colleges  for  women 
in  the  Eastern  States  within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  institutions  originally  intended  for  men  have  been  opened  to  women  during 
the  same  period,  illustrates  tho  same  tendency  of  public  opinion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  together  works  well  up  to  10  or  12 
years  of  oge.  After  that  age  there  seems  to  me  to  bo  advantage  in  separating  the 
two  sexes.  Tho  size  of  tho  school  is  not  an  important  consideration,  for  a  large 
school  may  easily  be  divided  into  small  classes  or  sections.  Tho  principal  consider- 
ations seem  to  me  to  bo,  first,  the  homogeneousnoss  of  tho  community — the  more 
homogeneous  the  community  as  regards  race,  religion,  and  mode  of  life  the  better 
mixed  schools  work — and,  secondly,  the  pecuniary  competency  of  the  community  to 
provide  separate  schools  for  older  girls  and  older  boys.  Separate  schools  cost  more, 
and  in  rural  communities  are  almost  impracticable.  In  most  American  communities 
tho  opinion  prevails  that  girls  should  have  as  good  an  education  as  boyo.  The 
easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  give  effect  to  this  opinion  is  to  teach  the  girls  and  boys 
together. 

3.  By  ''the  passing  of  scholars  from  one  class  or  school  to  another ''  I  understand 
the  passing  of  scholars  from  a  primary  school  to  a  higher  elementary  school,  and  from 
that  higher  elementary  school  to  a  secondary  school.  In  the  United  States  parents 
usually  keep  their  children  in  the  public  schools  so  long  as  they  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  tho  children's  labor.  Nevertheless  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  children 
ever  roach  a  secondary  school.  The  determining  consideration  is  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  tho  family,  the  public  schools,  secondary  as  well  as  elementary,  being  all 
f^eo.  Thero  is  no  provision  in  the  United  States  for  giving  aid  to  good  scholars  in 
the  elementary  schools  who  desire  to  resort  to  the  secondary  schools,  bub  whose  par- 
ents are  not  able  to  give  them  that  privilege.  It  must  be  remembered  that  thero  are 
immense  tracts  of  territory  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  no  secondary  schools. 
Cities  and  large  towns  ordinarily  maintain  them,  the  rural  districts  seldom. 

4.  In  a  considerable  number  of  American  cities  shops  in  which  various  forms  of 
manual  training  can  bo  given  have  been  added  to  the  public  secondary  school  called 
tho  high  school.  In  Boston  a  separate  secondary  school  called  tho  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  has  recently  been  established  at  public  expense.  In  Cambridge,  near 
Bo^iton,  private  munificence  has  provided  a  manual  training  school  which  is  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  public  high  school,  so  that  the  pupils  do  part  of  their  work  in  the 
high  school  and  part  of  it  in  the  manual  training  school.  All  these  recent  develop- 
ments must  still  bo  described  as  experimental.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how  manual  and 
technical  subjects  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  private  and  endowed  schools  have  made  very  littlo  effort  in  this  direction. 
They  havo  recently  introduced  laboratory  methods  of  teaching  sciences,  but  they 
have  not  introduced  anything  which  can  properly  bo  called  technical  education. 

5.  The  best  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  graduates  of  col- 
leges or  scientific  schools — that  is  to  say,  they  havo  ordinarily  received  tho  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  or  bachelor  of  philosophy,  or  bachelor  of  science.  Within  a  few 
years  past  several  American  universities  have  introduced  instruction  in  pedagogy, 
or  at  least  in  tho  history  and  art  of  teaching.    Tho  normal  schools  of  the  United 
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States  bave  been  thns  far  Bchools  of  a  grade  but  little,  if  at  all,  above  that  of  the 
public  secondary  schools  called  bigh  schools,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  their 
graduates  are  only  fit  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  very  year  a  move- 
mcnt  has  begun  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  require  graduation  at  a  high  school  for  admission  to  a  normal  schooL 

6.  The  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  being  situated,  as  a  rule,  in  large 
towns  and  cities,  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  children  of  farmers  or  of  agricul- 
tural laborers.  They  are  resorted  to,  however,  by  large  numbers  of  the  children  of 
mechanics  and  other  i>er8ons  who  get  their  living  by  some  form  of  manual  labor.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  true  that  the  graduates  of  high  schools,  both  young  women  and 
young  men,  endeavor  in  after  life  to  cam  their  living  in  the  lighter  and  more  agree- 
able employments,  in  which  brains  tell  for  more  and  muscles  for  less.  No  other 
result  could  be  anticipated.  That  is  just  what  educated  people  of  all  sorts  and  con« 
ditions  expect  to  do.  An  education  which  does  not  produce  this  effect  has  certainly 
missed  one  of  its  important  objects.  I  have  never  observed  that  the  graduates  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  State's  had  more  difficulty  in  finding  congenial 
employment  than  other  young  people.  I  should  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
would  have  less  difficulty.  The  question  does  not  seem  to  me  to  refer  to  any  real 
evil.  It  is  not  the  object  of  an  education  prolonged  till  18  or  19  years  of  age  to  pro- 
duce a  coal  heaver,  or  a  scullion,  or  an  agricultural  laborer,  in  the  English  sense  of 
that  term.  In  the  higher  departments  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  there  is,  as 
in  other  countries  in  which  agricultural  machinery  is  much  used,  quite  as  much 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  trained  intelligence  and  skill  as  in  a  machine  shop  or 
a  factory.  In  the  Western  States,  therefore,  the  children  of  farmers  resort  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  universities  and  to  the  preparatory  schools  connected  with 
colleges  and  universities. 

7.  I  can  only  answer  this  question  with  reference  to  Harvard  University,  for  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  facts  of  any  other  Institution.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
from  one- eighth  to  one-fifth  of  the  young  men  admitted  year  by  year  to  Harvard 
College  (the  department  which  gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts)  had  been  pre- 
pared by  private  teachers  and  had  not  passed  through  a  secondary  school,  or  at  least 
had  not  completed  the  course  of  a  secondary  school.  All  the  professional  depart- 
ments of  Harvard  University  maintain  admission  examinations,  but  the  grade  of 
these  examinations  is  below  the  grade  of  the  examination  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College,  except  that  the  theological  school  accepts  no  students  as  candidates  for  its 
degree  who  do  not  already  hold,  on  entering  the  school,  an  academic  degree.  After 
the  academic  year  1895-96  this  same  regulation  will  obtain  in  the  law  school.  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  students  have  heretofore  entered 
Harvard  University  in  the  professional  schools  without  having  previously  passed 
through  a  secondary  school.  In  general^  it  has  been  true  throughout  the  United 
States  that  the  schools  of  law  and  medicino  have  been  open  to  any  applicant,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  previous  training  might  have  been,  and  that  the  scientific  or  technolog- 
ical schools  have  been  open  on  much  csisier  terms  than  the  colleges.  The  secondary 
schools  have,  therefore,  lacked  the  support  which  they  should  have  received  from 
the  institutions  of  technical  and  professional  education.  The  colleges  may  bo  said, 
in  a  rough  way,  to  have  given  support  to  secondary  education ;  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  secondary  schools  have  not  existed  in  anything  like  adequate  numbers,  many 
colleges  and  universities,  particularly  in  the  Western  States,  have  felt  forced  to 
maintain  preparatory  departments  of  their  own.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  among  the  stronger  institutions  to  abandon  their  preparatory  departments. 

8.  There  has  been  no  single  material  change  since  1865  in  the  system  of  public 
secondary  education  in  Massachusetts,  but  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  free  secondary  schools,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
called  secondary  or  high.  Interesting  changes  are  the  increased  importance  of  the 
superintendent's  or  supervisor's  function,  the  free  provision  of  text- books,  the  free 
transportation  of  children  to  central  schools  from  outlying  districts,  the  increased 
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attention  to  the  English  language,  the  gradual  introdnction  of  proper  methods  of 
teaching  the  sciences,  and  the  progressive  modification  of  the  traditional  school  cur- 
riculnm  which  admitted  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  little  else.  All  these 
changes  have  affected  elementary  as  well  as  secondary  schools. 

9.  The  numher  of  private  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  maintained  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Massachusetts  has  decidedly  increased;  and  the  relative 
influence  of  private  and  endowed  schools  in  Massachusetts  has  also  increased  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  This  is  partly  the  effect  of  the  increased  heterogeneousness 
of  the  population,  both  as  regards  raee  and  mode  of  life.  It  is  partly  due  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  private  and  endowed  schools  have  established  a  distinct  superiority 
to  the  public  schools,  because  they  are  freer  to  experiment  with  new  methods  of 
instruction  and  to  adopt  methods  which  prove  to  bo  good,  and  because  they  sx>end 
more  money  per  pupil.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  the  private  and  endowed  schools 
which  have  adopted  most  promptly  the  improvements  in  education  urged  upon 
aohools  by  colleges  and  universities. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  ENGLAND. 
[By  J.  6.  fitch,  esq.,  LL.  D.i] 

(1)  The  importance  of  giving  definite  professional  preparation  to  teachers  has  long 
been  fully  recognized  in  the  sphere  of  elementary  education.  From  the  foundation 
of  the  two  great  societies — the  National  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  in  1811  and  in  1806,  Tesx>ectively — ^persons  desiring  to  become  teachers  in 
National  or  British  schools  were  received  at  the  Sanctuary,  in  Westminster,  or  at 
the  Borough  Road  to  "learn  the  system''  by  a  few  months'  attendance  at  the  model 
schools ;  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  established  its  training  school  in  1836; 
and  before  any  public  grants  were  made  for  the  purpose  in  England,  Dr.  J.  Phillips 
Kay,  afterwards  better  known  as  Sir  James  Kay>Shnttleworth,  had,  by  private  effort 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Carleton  Tnffnell,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  training 
school  at  Battersea.  In  1839,  when,  under  Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  privy  council  was  appointed  to  administer  such  fund»  as  might  be  voted 
by  Parliament  for  public  education,  among  the  first  proposals  made  by  that  commit- 
tee, at  the  suggestion  of  its  secretary.  Dr.  Kay,  was  one  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  normal  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers.  This  proposal  was  not  adopted 
by  the  legislature,  but  encouragement  was  given  to  religious  and  voluntary  bodies, 
and  by  1846^  when  the  first  minutes  of  council  were  issued,  9  training  institu- 
tions, including  Whitelands,  Warrington,  and  St.  Mark's,  Chelsea,  had  been  estab- 
lished. Within  the  ten  subsequent  years  many  diocesan  colleges,  the  Weslcyan 
Training  College  at  Westminster  and  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Liverpool, 
were  added  to  the  list,  and  there  are  now  43  residential  training  institutions  iu 
England  and  Wales.  They  all  owe  their  origin  to  local  effort,  to  educational  socie- 
ties and  religious  bodies,  but  receive  large  subventions  from  the  education  depart- 
ment, amounting  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

(2)  The  professional  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  train- 
ing college  to  provide,  are  held  to  include : 

(a)  A  full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 
(6)  Acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  and  rules  of  school  organization,  teach- 
ing, and  discipline,  and  with  the  principles  which  underlie  those  rules. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  elements  of  ethics,  logic,  and  psychology  as  has  a  bearing  on 
the  art  and  philosophy  of  teaching. 

(d)  Some  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  education  and  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
famous  teachers. 

(e)  Actual  practice  under  supervision  in  the  art  of  teaching  a  class  and  conduct- 
ing a  school.     [By  the  regulations  of  the  department,  every  student  is  required  to 

1  From  vol.  5  of  the  Keport  of  the  Boyal  (£ii|rlisb)  Commiaaioa  on  Secondary  Education. 
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Bpcud  during  tho  two  years  of  training  not  leBs  tbau  one  linudred  and  fifty  hours  in 
tho  practicing  school.] 

(/)  Criticism  lessons  and  the  preparation  of  notes  and  sketches. 

(g)  Observation  of  good  models,  both  of  teaching  and  of  school  organization  and 
equipment. 

(3)  All  experience  has  tended  strongly  to  confirm  the  belief  in  the  great  value  of 
this  discipline.  There  are,  of  course^  exceptions.  On  tho  ono  hand,  a  few  persons 
enter  the  profession  so  remarkably  qualified  by  personal  enthusiasm  and  special 
aptitude  that  they  achieve  success  without  any  technical  training ;  and  on  the  other, 
it  is  possible  for  some  to  pass  through  the  whole  of  such  a  course  who  fail  to  be 
inspired  by  it,  and  who  are,  after  all,  content  to  fall  into  routine  and  to  remain  in 
tho  lower  ranks.  But  these  cases  are  comparatively  rare.  All  school  managers 
know  that  there  is,  as  a  general  rule,  an  enormous  difference  between  tho  trained 
and  the  untrained  teacher;  and  that  although  many  of  the  candidates  who  pass 
through  the  normal  colleges  can  not  bo  said  to  possess  a  liberal  or  an  extended  gen- 
eral education,  yet  what  they  know  they  can  teach  by  right  methods  and  with  good 
cfTect.  Indeed,  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  kind  of  teaching  to  be  heard  in  ordi- 
nary grammar  schools  and  middle  schools,  and  who  have  also  listened  to  tho  lessons 
given  by  trained  teachers  in  tho  elementary  schools,  are  struck  by  tho  contrast,  by 
the  freshness,  tho  skill,  and  the  variety  of  illustration  to  be  found  in  the  one,  and 
tho  dullness,  the  mechanism,  and  the  mere  memory  work  which  often  characterize  the 
other.  Relatively  to  the  siibjects  ho  has  to  teach,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  trained  elementary  teacher  is  tho  better  craftsman. 

(4)  It  should  bo  observed,  however,  that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  time  now  devoted 
to  study  in  the  training  colleges  is  necessarily  devoted  to  tho  first  of  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  paragraph  2,  owing  to  the  imperfect  education  generally  possessed  by 
tho  candidates  on  admission.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  students  already  possessed, 
or  were  obtaining  in  some  other  way,  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  tho  ordinary 
subjects  included  in  the  course  of  education  in  all  liberal  professions  aliko,  the 
problem  would  bo  much  simplified,  and  tho  time  dovoted  to  special  normal  training 
might  bo  greatly  reduced. 

(5)  Tho  education  department  has  lately  recognized  the  distinction  between  gen- 
eral and  purely  professional  qualifications  by  means  of  new  regulations,  e.  g. : 

(a)  By  dividing  the  requirements  of  the  syllabus  for  the  certificate  examination 
into  two  distinct  sections.  Part  I  including  reading,  recitation,  school  manage- 
ment, music,  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  (for  girls)  needlework  and 
domestic  economy ;  and  Part  II  comprising  history,  literature,  language,  mathemat- 
ics, geography,  and  science,  the  usual  subjects  of  an  advanced  course  of  general 
instruction. 

(h)  By  retaining  in  tho  hands  of  the  department  the  examination  in  Part  I,  and 
by  providing  as  follows,  for  all  students  wrho  may  furnish  other  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  proficiency  in  the  general  or  academic  subjects: 

''Students  in  training  colleges  ivho  pass  in  any  British  university  an  examination 
approved  by  tho  department  will  not  be  required  to  present  themselves  for  examin^v- 
tiou  in  those  portions  of  Part  II  of  this  syllabus  which  were  included  in  that  univer- 
sity examination.'' 

(c)  By  recognizing  as  day  training  colleges  a  new  class  of  institutions— normal 
cla.sses  or  departments  attached  to  provincial  or  other  colleges  of  university  rank, 
in  which  tlio  students  are  2)laced  under  special  instruction  in  pedagogy  from  a  nor- 
mal master  or  mistress,  and  are  so  prepared  to  pass  the  department's  own  examina- 
tion in  Part  I ;  whilo  receiving,  in  common  with  other  students  who  are  not  intending 
to  become  teachers,  instruction  from  the  college  professors  in  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific subjects  included  in  Part  II. 

(6)  Tbeso  proposals  have  materially  modified  and  are  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
affect  still  more  significantly  tho  whole  problem  of  training  for  elementary  teachers. 
Nearly  all  tho  most  important  academic  bodies  in  England  and  Wales,  including  the 
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University  of  Cambridge,  King's  and  University  colleges  in  London,  and  Owen's 
College,  Manchester,  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  educa- 
tion department  on  the  basis  of  its  new  regulations,  and  have  made  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  that  department  for  the  due  instruction  and  practice  of  those  of  their 
students  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  Liberal  grants  are  now  made  by  the 
department  in  respect  both  to  the  instruction  and  the  maintenance  of  such  students 
during  their  two>years  course.  There  are  now,  in  addition  to  43  residential  colleges, 
14  day  training  colleges  of  this  now  typo.  In  the  colleges  of  the  former  class  there 
are  1,38^1  men  and  1,961  women,  and  in  the  day  colleges  284  men  and  276  women,  but 
this  latter  number  is  likely  to  be  substantially  increased  ere  long. 

(7)  It  L;  too  early  to  estimate  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  classes  of  iustito- 
tions,  or  to  forecast  the  probable  effect  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of  trained 
agents  into  the  ranks  of  the  elementary  teachers.  Until  we  know  how  the  young 
people  trained  under  the  new  conditions  shall  have  been  found  to  compare  with  the 
existing  teachers,  not  only  In  attainments  but  in  character,  sympathy  with  the 
work,  and  general  moral  influence,  the  data  for  the  formation  of  an  accurate  judg- 
ment are  not  before  us,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  hazard  an  opinion.  It  may, 
however,  bo  said  that  while  I  have  good  reason  to  appreciate  the  great  merits  of  the 
residential  colleges,  the  excellence  of  much  of  the  teaching,  and  the  guarded  and 
careful  disciplino  which  at  a  very  critical  age  is  provided  for  the  students,  I  have 
long  been  conscious  of  some  disadvantages  in  the  seminary  system.  In  a  commu- 
nity composed  exclusively  of  young  people  irho  are  of  the  same  age  and  the  same 
previous  experience,  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  same  future  career,  and  who  are 
taught  for  the  most  part  by  persons  similarly  trained,  there  is,  as  I  have  said  in  offi- 
cial reports,  a  want  of  breadth  and  freedom,  and  an  inevitable  closeness  iu  thointcl- 
lertual  atmosphere.  The  students  are  all  working  with  the  same  syllabus  in  view; 
they  see  little  beyond  it,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  comparing  what 
they  know -with  the  standard  of  a  liberal  education  as  it  is  recognized  in  other  pro- 
fessions. On  the  other  hand,  the  students  in  the  day  colleges  lead  a  freer  life,  they 
are  earlier  taught  to  feel  responsibility  for  the  employment  of  their  own  time,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  receive  their  general  instruction  aro  in  some  respects 
more  favorable  to  breadth  of  vision,  self-knowledge,  and  general  culture.  There  is 
of  course,  however,  less  security  for  moral  and  religious  disciplino,  less  of  comrade- 
ship and  of  opportunity  for  mutual  help.  It  should  be  added  that  in  America, 
Germany,  and  France,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  most  of  the  normal  students  reside  at 
their  own  homes,  and  attend  the  college  by  day  only.  It  is  understood  that  diffi- 
culties respecting  the  conduct  or  discipline  of  the  students  are  very  rarely  found  to 
Mriso  from  this  cause. 

(8)  Tho  wholo  of  the  existing  system  of  training  colleges  in  this  country,  whether 
for  day  or  residential  students,  presupposes  that  the  largo  majority  of  the  candidates 
have  passed  through  their  period  of  apprenticeshii)  as  pupil  teachers,  and  have 
reached  the  age  of  18.  Hence  the  two  years'  course  of  normal  instruction  is  so 
planned  as  to  be  suitable  for  students  in  their  nineteenth  and  twentieth  years.  liut 
it  is  manifest  that  where  the  pupil-teacher  system  does  not  exist  other  arrangements 
may  be  expedient.  In  the  normal  colleges  of  America,  and  iu  most  continental 
countries,  students  are  admissible  at  16.  They  are  not,  however,  required  to  enter 
on  the  practice  of  teaching  in  schools  until  the  later  years  of  their  course. 

(9)  If  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  make  use  of  the  experience  which  has  beeii 
gained  in  the  domain  of  elementary  instruction,  and  to  adopt,  with  needful  mod- 
ifications, some  analogous  measures  for  the  better  preparation  and  equipment  of 
secondary  teachers,  it  would  appear  that  two  of  the  most  effective  means  of  attain- 
ing this  object  are  (1)  the  further  development  of  the  existing  normal  departments- 
in  the  provincial  and  other  day  colleges,  and  (2)  the  more  direclraction  and  inilueuco 
of  the  universities. 

(10)  In  regard  to  tho  former  of  these  expedients,  it  happens  that  my  last  report  to 
the  education  department  contains  one  or  two  passages  which  were  written  in  antici- 
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pation  of  soine  meli  inquirj  as  that  on  wliich  the  commission  is  now  engaged,    X 
need  not,  therefore,  apologize  for  reproducing  the  arguments  in  this  place : 

(11)  *'l  look  forward  with  strong  hope  to  a  further  development,  in.  the  neax 
fatnxe,  of  the  usefulness  of  the  day  training  colleges.  The  need  for  some  form  of 
professional  preparation  for  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  is  likely  to  bo  more 
and  more  strongly  felt  every  year.  It  is  a  trito  thing  to  say  that  teaching  is  a  fine 
art;  that  it  has  its  rules  and  laws;  that  those  rules  have  their  true  justification  in 
psychology  and  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature ;  that  there  are  right  and  wrong 
methods  of  disciplining  and  handling  a  class,  of  presenting  truth  to  a  learner's 
mind,  of  organizing  a  school,  and  of  economizing  the  time  and  power  of  the  teacher; 
and  that  there  are  reasons  to  be  given  why  some  are  right  and  others  are  wrong. 
These  are  elementary  truths  whieh  have  been  long  recognized  in  connection  witli 
the  teaching  in  onr  primary  schools.  But  although  they  are  applicable  to  all  schools 
alike,  they  have  hitherto  received  scant  recognition  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  an4 
higher  instruetion.  Already,  however,  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  London 
have  taken  measares  to  encourage  intending  teachers  to  study  the  art  and  philoso- 
phy of  teaching  and  the  best  educational  literature.  By  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished head  masters  of  public  schools,  and  by  snch  governing  bodies  as  the  council 
of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company,  those  candidates  for  appointment  who 
possess  the  teachers'  diploma  are  ceteris  paribus  preferred,  and  are  found  in  practice 
to  have  a  great  advantage  over  others  who,  though  well  equipped  with  knowledge, 
have  never  given  any  heed  to  the  art  of  communicating  what  they  know.  Yet  the 
aspirant  to  the  calling  of  a  secondary  cht  publie  school-teacher  may  complain  with 
reason  that  however  he  may  desire  systematic  guidance  and  preparation  before 
entering  upon  his  work,  he  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.  The  existing  resi- 
dential training  colleges  are  not  open  to  him ;  and  the  only  attempts  made  in  Eng. 
land  to  establish  a  training  institution  for  secondary  schoolmasters  proved  to  bo  a 
failure.  Schoolmistresses  have  from  the  first  shown  a  keener  i>erception  of  the  need 
of  professional  edncation  than  their  brothers,  but  the  supply  of  such  training,  even 
for  them,  is  lamentably  inadequate.  The  Maria  Grey  College  at  Brondesbury,  the 
Cambridge  Training  College  for  Women,  the  department  for  student-teachers  in 
the  famous  Ladies'  CoUego  at  Cheltenham,  and  the  nongovernment  department 
at  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  College,  are  the  only  resources  known  to  mo  by 
which  gentlewomen  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  in  intermediate  and 
higher  schools  can  obtain  systematic  instruction. 

(12)  ''In  these  circumstances,  the  establishment  of  normal  departments  in  the 
great  provincial  colleges  of  university  rank  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  encour- 
agiug  success  which  has  already  been  attained  in  those  institutions,  open  out  an 
opportune  and  most  hopeful  prospect.  It  is  not  likely  that  new  institutions 
expressly  designed  like  the  first  two  Just  named  will  bo  multiplied  even  for  women. 
Still  less  is  it  likely  that  any  such  institutions  will  bo  successfully  established  for 
men.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  desirable.  Neither  in  France  nor 
America,  nor  in  any  country  known  to  me,  is  it  tho  practice  to  require  special  train- 
ing in  a  normal  seminary  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  tcacherships  in  higher  schools. 
Snch  seminaries  arc  indeed  needed  for  primary  teachers,  because  tho  general  educa- 
tion of  tho  class  from  which  they  are  drawn  is  deficient,  and  because,  in  fact,  three- 
fourths  of  tho  time  spent  in  those  seminaries  is  required  for  instruction  in  language, 
literature,  history,  and  mathematics,  subjects  which  form  essential  x>3'rts  of  every 
system  of  general  education  and  are  required  in  all  liberal  professions  alike.  Pre- 
sumably tho  3*oung  student  who  is  destined  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  high  school  has 
acquired  all  this  in  somo  college  or  university.  What  he  wants  is  a  special  courso  of 
pedagogic  instrnetiuu  and  practice,  as  a  technical  supplement  to  his  general  studies, 
analogous  to  that  which  would  bo  needed  if  ho  contemplated  law  or  medicine  as  his 
career.  And  this  special  preparation  will  probably  be  best  found,  not  in  an  institu- 
tion composed  exclusively  of  persons  whose  whole  studies  are  directed  by  a  syllabus, 
and  with  a  view  to  a  professional  examination,  but  in  a  separate  normal  department 
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in  a  good  genienil  college,  wherein  for  iix  or  twelve  montha  ho  may  devote  hinmelf 
mainly  to  a  etody  of  the  principles  and  methode  of  education;  and  to  eystematio 
pmctice,  nnder  due  snporvision  and  criticism,  in  one  or  more  good  schools. 

(13)  **Now,  this  is  precisely  the  want  whSeh  the  iBstitationSy  now  nowly  recog- 
nized hy  your  lordships  as  day  training  colleges,  hare  it  in  their  power  to  supply. 
The  authorities  of  these  institutions  have  already  become  interested  in  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers.  Thoy  have  seen  the  advantage  of  the  practical  lessons 
in  school  management,  and  of  the  theoretical  study  of  methodology  which  your 
lexdships'  regnlat&oiis  prescribe  for  the  future  masters  and  mistresses  of  elementary 
scho(^  They  have  t»ken  pains  to  comply  with  those  regulations  hy  appointing  a 
master  of  method.  Besides  this,  in  several  cases,  notably  at  Bristol,  Nottingham, 
and  Cardiff,  oaie  of  the  most  eminent  professors  gives  to  the  normal  students  a 
■pecial  course  of  lectures  on  so  much  of  logic,  ethics,  and  mental  philosophy  as  has 
ft  direct  bearing  on  the  tat  of  teaching.  And  it  has  thus  become  evident  that,  muta- 
tis mutandis,  much  oi  the  same  diseipUne  would  prove  of  great  value  to  the  teachers 
of  secondary  and  higheor  Sfshoois.  Some  modifications  would  necessarily  be  made. 
Much  of  tiie  stndenfs  practice,  though  not  the  whole  of  it,  might  fitly  be  obtained 
in  the  best  secondary  or  grammar  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  course  of 
theoretical  and  practical  studies  would  be  guided  rather  by  the  curriculum  set  forth 
by  the  Cambridge  syndicate  or  the  London  University  senate  than  by  the  syllabus 
of  the  education  d^artment. 

(14)  '*  One  experiment  in  this  direction  is  about  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
University  College  at  Nottingham.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  public 
SBaouacement  recsKitly  put  forth  by  the  authorities  of  that  institution : 

''UNXVSaSITY  COUJBGK^  VOTTUSKUUM. 

**Prop<f9eA  oounes  on  the  science  and  hUiory  of  education  in  oonnecHon  with  Oke  examinO' 
HmtM  under  ike  teacher  a*  training  eyndicaie  {Cambridge  Univereity). 

''The  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in  educational  matters  during  the  last 
twenty  years  renders  it  more  neeessary  than  ever  that  a  teacher  s^uld  XK>SBess  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education,  as  well  as  profieiency  in  the  art,  if  ho 
or  she  is  to  attain  to  the  highest  success  in  the  prolessioa.. 

''That  the  education  department'  has  fully  recognised  this  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  candidates  for  the  certificate  examination  have  been 
expected  to  show  an  acquaintance  with  the  eiementary  principles  of  psychology  and 
logic,  in  addition  to  their  practical  knowledge. 

''  Two  of  our  universities  (Liosdon  and  Cambridge)  have  for  some  years  past  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  thia  defMrtment  of  knowledge  by  granting  a  diploma  to  all 
candidates  who  succeed  in  passing  their  examinations  in  the  theory,  history,  and 
practice  of  teaching.  The  London  examination  is,  however,  open  only  to  graduates, 
and  hence  many  teachers  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  At  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  other  hand,  the  regulations  are  much  more  elastic. 

''It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  establish  a  course  of  lectures  at  University  College, 
Nottingham,  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  examination.  The  course  will  be  on  Fri- 
days from  7  to  8,  uid  will  be  continued  in  the  third  term.  The  fee  will  be  5e.  per 
term. 

"The  main  porpose  of  the  course  is  to  enable  teachers  to  obtain  a  wider  and  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  science  and  history  of  education. 

(15)  "In  the  prospect  of  any  farther  measures  which  may  attach  added  impor- 
tance to  the  professional  qualifications  of  teachers  in  all  ranks,  or  which  may  provide 
for  the  registration  of  such  qualifications,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  precedent  thus 
to  be  cstabliahed  at  Nottingham  will  prove  to  be  so  uaeftd  and  successful  as  to  be 
extensively  followed.  Grants  from  the  education  department  will,  of  course,  neither 
be  needed  nor  asked  for  on  behalf  of  the  additional  students  received  under  the  new 
conditions,  and  such  students  will  take  university  diplomas  and  not  Government 
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certificates.  Bnt  men  and  women  who  shall  have  availed  themselves  of  these  new 
provisions  are  likely  to  he  distinguished  hy  a  truer  and  hroader  conception  of  the 
teachers'  art,  and  to  exercise  greater  skill  in  practicing  it.  Their  possible  inflaence 
on  the  views  and  aims  which  may  prevail  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  teachers'  profes- 
sion can  not  easily  he  estimated  at  present,  hnt  it  can  not  fail  to  he  beneficial,  and 
I  do  not  donbt  that  teachers  so  qualified  will  be  able  to  render  exceptional  public 
service. 

(16)  '^Any  such  extension  of  the  training  system  to  secondary  teachers  will  bring 
into  view  the  subject  of  practicing  schools — their  supply,  their  relation  to  the  work 
of  training,  and  the  use  which  should  be  made  of  them.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  put  on  record  here  the  result  of  such  experience  as  has  been  gained  in  connection 
with  the  colleges  already  aided  and  inspected  by  the  department.  A  fear  has  often 
been  expressed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  proper  provision  for  the  practical 
work  of  secondary  school  masters  and  mistresses,  owing  to  the  disturbauc  o  which 
would  be  caused  in  the  schools  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  head  teachers 
to  allow  a  class  to  be  made  a  corpus  vile  on  which  experiments  should  bo  tried. 
This  fear  I  believe  to  be  groundless.  No  doubt  the  presence  of  one  or  two  teachers 
who  are  not  on  the  regular  staff  interferes  a  little  with  the  organization,  and  renders 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  head  teacher,  some  slight  adjustment  of  his  jtlans.  Bnt 
this  trifling  disadvantage  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  greater  freshness, 
life,  and  variety  which  are  introduced  into  the  school  work  by  teachers  presumably 
interested  in  learning  their  profession  and  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves.  It  is 
a  familiar  result  of  experience  that  there  is  a  higher  general  level  of  intelligence  in 
schools  which  are  frequented  for  purposes  of  students'  practice  than  in  ordinary 
schools.  This  is  so  strongly  felt  in  many  places  that  there  is  often  a  competition 
among  the  head  teachers  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  visits  of  the  students. 
Tho  boards  at  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and  Sheffield,  and  other  towna 
place  the  best  of  their  schools  at  the  disposal  of  tho  college  authorities,  and  the 
teachers  regard  it  as  an  honor  when  their  schools  are  selected.  I  always  ask  the 
masters  and  mistresses  whether  they  find  the  presence  of  the  students  a  help  or  a 
hindrance,  and  tho  answer  is  almost  invariably  satisfactory.  The  head  teachers  are 
pleased  to  have  additional  influence  and  opportunities  of  usefulness ;  they  often  giy^ 
very  valuable  counsel  to  tho  students,  and  almost  without  exception  they  fill  up  the 
returns  connected  with  the  conduct  and  teaching  powers  of  the  several  students  in 
a  way  which  shows  insight  and  sympathy,  and  furnishes  valuable  help  to  the  college 
authorities.'^    (Report  of  Committee  of  Council  for  1892-93,  pp.  159-161.) 

(17)  In  each  of  two  Scotch  universities — Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's — a  special 
professorship  in  education  has  been  founded  by  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell's 
estate.  In  Cambridge  occasional  lectures  on  the  science  and  history  of  education 
have  been  given,  and  a  syndicate  has  been  formed  with  power  to  institute  examina- 
tions and  to  recommend  the  granting  by  the  university  of  special  diplomas  to  intend- 
ing teachers.  Tho  University  of  London  has  also  instituted  similar  examinations, 
tho  conditions  difiering  in  only  two  main  particulars  from  those  of  Cambridge,  viz, 
(1)  in  requiring  that  none  but  persons  who  have  already  taken  a  degree  shall  be 
candidates,  and  (2)  in  insisting  that  all  candidates  shall  pass  the  practical  as  well  as 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  examination.  But  it  can  not  be  said  that  at  present  any 
English  university  has  taken  seriously  in  hand  the  professional  training  of  the 
schoolmaster  as  an  integral  and  organized  department  of  its  academic  work. 

(18)  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  first  duty  of  a  university,  to  all  its  stu- 
dents alike,  is  to  give  general,  not  special  or  professional,  education,  litera)  hnmani- 
orcs,  the  learning  which  has  no  visible  or  immediate  relation  to  tho  mode  whereby  a* 
man  is  to  get  his  living,  but  which  helps  him  to  live  and  to  spend  his  life  worthily. 
A  secondary  purpose  Ijas,  however,  always  been  recognized  as  legitimately  within 
the  scope  of  a  university.  This  purpose  may  be  described  as  that  of  ennobling  and 
liberalizing  the  higher  professional  employments  and  preventing  them  from  degen- 
erating into  trades.    Accordingly  schools  of  law,  of  divinity,  of  medicine,  and  even 
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of  engineering  liavo  fonnd  their  appropriate  places  in  the  organization  of  nniver- 
sities,  and  r^warils  and  honors  have  been  awarded  to  successful  students.  These 
stndcnts  have  been  for  the  most  part  pursuing  post-graduate  courses  and  supple- 
menting the  general  knowledge  represented  in  the  ordinary  degree  by  the  special 
reading  and  exercises  appropriate  to  their  several  professions.  Now,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  profession  of  teaching  should  be  placed  in  a  similar  position.  It 
is  the  calling  to  which  largo  and  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  graduates  are 
intending  to  devote  themselves,  and  for  which  they  have  at  present  little  opportu- 
nity to  qualify  themselves.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should  look  to  their 
alma  mater  for  Bome  help  and  guidance  before  undertaking  their  life's  work.  A 
school  or  tripos  of  education  might,  as  a  first  step,  bo  established.  ''Pedagogy,''  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  an  ugly  word,  to  wLich  the  ear  of  the  English  publio 
is  not  yet  reconciled,  although  it  or  its  equivalent  is  generally  accepted  and  under- 
stood in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  and  can,  therefore, 
hardly  be  avoided.  The  late  Professor  Pillans  preferred  the  term  ''didactics.''  If 
the  universities  were  once  induced  to  undertake  the  work,  the  establishment  of  an 
honor  examination  on  this  subject  would  require  to  bo  supplemented  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  lecturer  or  professor,  qualified  not  only  by  his  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  and  his  power  of  exposition,  but  also  by  actual  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  best  methods  in  use  both  in  English  and  foreign  schools.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  for  the  professor  and  the  university  to  bo  placed  in  such  relations  to  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  best  public  schools  of  different  types  as  might  insure  for  all  the 
stuucnts  ample  opportunities  of  practice  under  observation.  Diplomas  granted  by 
the  universities  on  such  conditions  would  soon  come  to  be  highly  valued,  and  would 
go  far  to  create  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favor  of  training  as  an  almost  indis- 
pensablo  element  in  the  qualification  of  teachers  in  all  ranks. 

Some  useful  experiments  have  been  tried  in  one  or  two  public  schools  and  in  the 
Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham,  with  a  view  to  train  "student  teachers,"  while  on  proba- 
tion, in  the  methods  of  conducting  school  work,  and  especially  in  giving  class  lessons. 
What  is  called  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in  other  parts  of  the  American  Union 
the  "cadet  system"  is  planned  on  a  similar  principle.  Both  methods  may  well 
deserve  fuller  examination  than  they  have  yet  received;  but  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  neither  can  bo  regarded  as  moro  than  a  temporary  and  imperfect  expe- 
dient, and  that  both  fall  far  short  of  providing  tho  instruction  in  the  art  and  princi- 
ples of  teaching  which  is  required  to  make  a  skilled  practitioner  in  that  art. 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE. 
[By  Mr.  Herbert  Ward,  B.  A.,  one  of  H.  M.  inspecton  of  Bcliools,  etc.'] 

"  The  best  feature  of  these  (the  French  public  secondary)  schools  seems  to  be  their 
thoroughly  trained  and  tested  staff  of  professors."  So  wrote  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in 
1868  after  an  account  of  the  qualifications  required  in  teachers  of  French  secondary 
schools,  and  a  glowing  description  of  the  higher  normal  school  at  Paris.  It  is  here 
proposed  to  discuss  this  dictum  and  to  examine  its  accuracy,  especially  in  view  of 
tho  moro  recent  development  of  the  French  school  system. 

What  is  to  bo  understood  by  the  "  thorough  training "  of  a  teacher  f  As  such 
training  admittedly  docs  not  exist  in  England  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
even  tho  necessity  of  it  being  denied  by  a  great  many,  we  are  driven  to  seek  an 
analogy  from  the  elementary  schools. 

In  elementary  education  in  England  and  Franco  alike  it  means  tw^o  things.  A 
trained  teacher  is  one  who,  in  tho  first  place,  has  been  fully  instructed  in  the  mat- 
ters which  ho  will  have  to  teach.  The  certificate  of  the  education  department, 
granted  to  training-college  students  upon  examination,  and  also  to  acting  teachers, 


'  From  vol.  6  of  the  lieport  of  the  Boyal  (EngliBh)  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
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is  a  ganrantee  that  the  elementary  teacher  knows  hit  Englisli,  arithmetie^  geogra- 
phy, and  Trhat  not;  and  the  South  KeoBington  certificates  testify  similarly  to  his 
possession  of  socne  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  science  and  of  that  in  which  he  has 
been  examined.  B«t  "  a  trained  teacher''  connotes  something  more.  The  phrase 
iaiplieB  that  besides  instruction  in  the  matter  of  his  teaching  he  has  also  receiTed 
lessons  in  the  method.  In  the  English  system  of  elementary  education  at  the 
training  ooUeges^  and  to  a  varying  extent  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship  te 
pnpil-teachecs^  regular  courses  of  lessons  are  given  in  school  method  and  school 
management.  The  same  is  true  of  French  normal  sebools.  Bchool  method  and  man* 
Sbgement  embrace  not  only  the  details  of  the  teaching  of  particular  subjects,  but  also 
psychology  and  logic  as  applied  to  edueotioH  and  hints  on  the  administration  of 
Bcdioels .  Lessons  before  elemeoatary  classes  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  aro  constantly 
given  or  heard  by  teachers  under  traifiingy  and  model  lessons  aro  shown  them  by 
the  master  of  method.  Mooeover,  they  liave  practice  in  teaching  in  schools  during 
the  appceatice^ip  under  the  eye  of  a  head  master,  dnriug  the  training  college 
oourse,  under  the  direct  and  constant  supervision  of  the  method  master. 

Of  these  two  aeetions  of  the  training  of  teachers,  neither  exists  for  seoondaiy 
schools  in  Enghiad.  There  k  no  express  provision  for  iniltivation  on  the  intellectual 
side  for  the  man  who  would  teach  in  a  secondary  school,  still  less  is  there  any  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  and  art  of  imparting  knowledge  on  the  theory  of  education.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  Fraaee  there  is  a  t<^eral>ly  complete  organization  to  secure  the 
former— the  intollectaal  training  and  testing  of  the  future  teacher—and  so  far  Mr. 
Arnold's  saying  is  fully  justified.  But  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  covering  the  sec- 
ond kind  of  training;  in  method,  very  eonsiderable  qajdificatioos  will  have  to  be 
introduced.  It  is  not  wttiiin  the  scope  of  this  memoKaodum  to  discuss  the  necessity, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  profossioual  training,  so  to  speak,  of  the  teacher  in  secondary 
schools,  but  simply,  in  view  of  those  who  demsdid  tiittt  there  shall  be  some,  to  point 
out  the  state  of  things  in  France. 

It  is  desicable,  by  way  of  preliminary,  to  notice  two  or  three  contrasts  and  dis- 
tinctions. In  the  first  place,  secondary  si^iools  in  France  are  divided  into  two  well- 
marked  classes,  lyo^cs  and  colleges.  The  leading  difference  between  the  two  is  one 
of  administration,  for  the  lyd^es  draw  upon  state  funds,  while  the  colleges  are  sup- 
ported upon  municipal  or  communal  funds.  But  besides  this  there  is  an  important 
difference  in  prestigt),  a  differ^ioe  aec^ituated  by  governmental  regulations  as  to  the 
staffing,  for  the  conditions  of  appointment  of  masters  in  communal  colleges  are  not 
so  severe  as  those  which  govern  the  appointment  of  masters  in  lycdes.  There  is  a 
special  scheme  of  salaries  for  profosscurs  dh  college  distinct  from  that  of  the  profes- 
seurs  delyc^e.  In  general,  the  staff  of  a.  college  will  not  be  so  distinguished  as  that 
of  a  lyc^e,  and  presumably  the  instruction  will  not  be  so  good.  Any  generalization, 
then,  concerning  professors  of  lyc6es  will  not  necessarily  be  true  of  professors  of 
communal  collegeB,  who  until  recently  could  not  claim  the  title  of  professor.  It  is 
upon  the  former  that  the  attention  of  foreign  inquirers  has  usually  been  directed. 
It  was  of  these  professors  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  chiefly  thinking  when  he 
spoke  of  a  "  thoroughly  trained  and  tested  staff  of  professors."  But,  having  in  view 
the  number  of  communal  colleges,  wo  can  not  overlook  the  large  body  of  teachers  in 
them  without  grave  danger  of  misconception. 

Another  important  distinction,  which  illustrates  also  a  curious  contrast  to  English 
methods,  exists  in  the  staff  of  all  jmblic  secondary  schools,  whether  they  are  state  or 
communal  schools.  Most  of  them  are  on  the  boarding  system.  In  England  this 
would  entail  increased  work  upon  resident  masters  in  the  way  of  "house  duty.'*  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  the  teacher  has  not  (except  accidentally  in  small  communal 
colleges)  any  house  duty  whatever.  When  his  teaching  work  is  over  he  is  com- 
pletely free,  and  all  snpert'ision,  whether  of  private  study,  preparation,  or  recreation, 
is  undertaken  by  a  body  of  ushers,  who  are  called  variously  maltres  d*(?tude  or  maitros 
r^pdtiteurs.  Tiio  ushers,  of  whom  there  are  some  even  on  the  staff  of  those  schools 
which  receive  only  day  boys,  aro  usually  men  who  are  reading  for  a  Ligheir  dcgreoor 
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•ertificftte  tbaa  tbe  one  tliey  must  possess.  Tliey  do  no  teaching  work,  except  in  the 
cose  of  the  best  qoalifiedy  who  gire  lke)p  hi  preparation,  and  except,  npon  em^rgencj, 
Ylien  tboy  may  be  called  npov  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy.  Bat  from  their  uamher 
are  recmited  to  a  Tery  ccnridenible  extent  the  Blasters  in  the  eommiinal  colleges 
sad  saiaUer  proTineial  lye^es,  Tbey,  too,  therefore,  althongh  not,  while  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  proper  fnactionsy  teachersy  ninst  be  taken  into  account  in  any  discoaeioa 
vpoa  teachers  in  French  secondary  schools.  A  third  distinction  to  be  noticed  is  that 
between  the  elementary  division  of  a  secondary  school  and  the  two  higher  divisions. 
While  the  qualifications  for  mastershiiw  in  the  higher  divisions  almost  necessarily 
fcesnppose  an  edncation  in  a  secoadary  schcml,  certain  specially  qnalified  primary 
■eboolmasten,  who  have  very  rarely  passed  through  a  secemdary  school,  are  admitted 
to  teach  in  the  dasats  of  the  elenentary-  division.  There  is  also  a  special  certificate 
^valiiyfng  the  kolder  to  teach  soch  classes  in  the  lyc^es,  a  certificate  well  within  the 
leaeh  ot  a  .pviaiary  schoolmaster.  The  elementary  division,  it  shoold  be  said,  pre- 
pares boys  to  begin  a  seeoadary  edncation  proper  in  the  divisioo  do  granmiaire,  and 
its  coarse  haidly  differs  fwom  that  of  the  primary  school,  except  in  the  important 
addition  of  a  modem  langnage.  Bot  the  division  is  so  integral  a  port  of  most 
achoolsy  except  the  highest  Parisian  lyc^es,  that  its  profiessors  riionld  be  ineladed  is 
ear  simrey.  A  still  lower  divistcm,  which  may  be  found  in  some  schools,  is  the  divi- 
•aon  of  primary  classes^  bat  for  practicml  pnrpoece  there  is  no  need  to  consider  it  apart 
from  the  eleaseatary  division. 

These  distioetioosbeing  clear,  the  intelleetaal  training  of  teachers  in  French  .sec- 
ssdary  sdhoolsmay  now  coom^  under  diseassion.  I  deal  at  present  with  the  classical 
iye6tB  and  eeOeges  for  beys — ^the  meet  nnmerovs  and  oldest  of  pfiblie  secondary 
■eliools— leaving  for  snbseqneat  treiCtBiest  the  **  modem'* departments  and  schools  for 
hoys  and  the  girls'  schools.  Admissven  to  the  varions  fcmetions  is  an  afiair  of  degrees 
aad  certificates,  and  all  masters  (except  the  r^titears)  are  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ter of  public  instrnctioD,  who  selects  his  candidate  from  a  list  of  persons  competent 
for  the  post  which  is  vacant. 

There  are  two  main  degrees  which  concern  the  fatare  jMrofessor,  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor (bachelier)  and  that  of  licentiate  (licenei^,  which  Mr.  Arnold  roughly  compares 
to  the  English  bachelor  and  master  of  arts,  respectively.  The  degree  of  bachelor 
admits  its  possessor  to  the  fhuotions  of  r^p^tHenr  or  pr6paratetrr  (a  higher  kind  of 
asher,  whose  work  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  name)  in  a  college,  and  abo,  after 
a  short  probationary  period,  to  tho  same  post  in  a  lyc^e.  It  further  enables  a  man 
to  take  provisional  charge  of  a  class  in  the  higher  divisions  of  a  college,  though  not 
the  ^*  titular  profossor  ''of  the  class.  The  licentiate  may  be  titular  professor  in  a 
college,  but  only  provisionally  in  charge  of  a  class  in  a  lyc^e.  In  order  to  be  full  or 
titular  professor  in  a  lyc^e,  the  licentiate  must  have  competed  for  and  won  tho  title 
of  ^'agrdg^,''  a  peculiar  scholastic  distinction,  an  explanation  of  which  is  for  the 
present  postponed.  Tho  dificrence  between  a  full  or  titular  professor  (professeur 
titulaire)  and  the  provisional  professor  (chargd  do  cours)  is  not  only  one  of  prestige ; 
tho  titular  professor  is  a  sort  of  form  master  acknowledged,  and  his  tenure  of  office 
IS  secure,  whereas  the  charge  de  cours  may  be  removed  to  make  way  for  one  qualified 
to  take  the  permanent  post.  And  also,  as  salaries  in  French  secondary  schools  vary 
according  to  qualification  and  experience,  there  may  be  an  imxK>rtant  differenco  in 
the  stipends  of  a  titular  and  a  merely  provisional  professor.  In  spite  of  the  insecu- 
rity, there  are  often  more  provisional  than  titular  professors  in  tho  remoter  colleges 
and  lye^s  where  the  fully  qualified  teachw  can  not  be  induced  to  settle.  In  tho  ele- 
mentary division  the  special  certificate  of  fitness  alluded  to  before  admits  to  the 
best  i>o8ts,  those  in  the  lyc^es;  but  to  be  provisionally  in  charge  of  elementary 
classes  in  lye^esand  to  be  fall  professor  in  colleges  the  bacheIor*sdt»gree  is  sufficient, 
or  the  certificate  of  a  primary  head  master.  For  primary  classes,  primary  schoolmas- 
ters and  schoolmistresses  are  usually  drafted  in  from  their  schools. 

The  possession  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  upon  whirh  the  French  so  emphatically 
insist;  is  at  any  rate  some  gaaranty  of  int^lectual  capacity  in  the  teacher,  as  Mr. 
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Arnold  x)oiuted  out.  The  degreo  of  intelligence  involved  in  the  diplomas  needs  Bome 
further  elucidation.  Leaving  aside  the  certificates  of  teachers  of  elementary  classes, 
which  imply  a  good  higher  grade  elementary  education,  with  the  addition  of  a  for- 
eign language  iu  some  cases,  we  may  broadly  say  that  the  first  condition  of  enterin|^ 
the  profession  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools  is  the  possession,  of  the  bachelor's 
degree.  How  far,  then,  does  this  degree  correspond  to  what  is  commonly  required, 
though  not,  as  in  France,  legally  necessary,  in  a  secondary  school-teacher  in  England, 
a  university  pass  degree f  The  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  both  founded  on 
the  work  done  ii\  the  upper  division  of  a  secondary  school.  The  first  part,  which 
embraces  the  programme  of  the  upper  division  as  far  as  and  including  that  of  the  top 
form  but  one  (classe  do  rh6torique)  is  compulsory  on  all  candidates.  It  consists  chiefly 
in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  history,  and  one  modern  langnage.  It  appears  to  me  to  cor- 
respond roughly  to  the  intermediate  examination  in  arts  at  the  London  Uniyersity, 
or  to  the  matriculation  examination  of  those  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
where  some  strictness  is  exercised.  In  the  second  part,  which  covers  the  work  done 
in  the  highest  form  (classe  de  philosophie),  there  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  liberty  of 
choice.  The  subject  being  philosophy  and  its  history,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  tho  candidate  can  emphasize,  which  he  will  by  choosing  to  be  examined 
on  paper  in  one  and  orally  in  the  rest.  As  the  whole  examination  is  well  within  the 
reach  of  an  average  boy  of  18  in  the  top  form,  it  should  be  below  rather  than  above 
such  examinations  as  the  London  and  Victoria  universities'  pass  B.  A.  and  the  M.  A. 
of  the  Scotch  universities.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  minimum  qualification 
necessary  for  the  teacher  in  a  French  secondary  school  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  prac- 
tice is  required  in  England.  But  while  in  England  a  pass  degree  can  be  won  and  is 
frequently  won  by  men  who  have  had  no  secondary  school  education,  for  example, 
an  elementary  schoolmaster,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  gain  a  French  degree  by 
mere  private  study.  Hence  it  is  that  few  primary  schoolmasters  in  France  enter  the 
secondary  schools  by  this  gate,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  England  the  number  is  not 
inconsiderable. 

It  is  to  bo  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  prevent  a  bachelor 
from  teaching  the  highest  forms  in  a  communal  college,  although,  according  to  the 
distinction  already  explained,  he  would  not  be  recognized  as  ''filling  the  chair,'' but 
only  as  a  provisional  substitute  for  a  titular  professor.  But,  whatever  be  legally  pos- 
siblQ  in  practice,  the  teacher  in  a  communal  college  must  possess  the  degree  of  licen- 
tiate. That  this  degree  and  not  that  of  the  bachelor  is  the  real  teacher's  diploma  is 
abundantly  shown  in  the  official  ''programmes"  and  instructions.  In  the  preamble 
to  tho  regulations  for  the  licentiate's  examination  we  read :  "  The  knowledge  required 
of  the  candidate  is  that  which  is  obtained  in  secondary  education,  with  the  difibrence 
that  at  the  baccalaurdat  tho  examining  body  is  questioning  a  pupil,  at  the  licentiat 
it  has  before  it  a  future  professor  destined  shortly  to  take  charge  of  a  class."  Accord- 
ingly tho  syllabus  is  drawn  up  to  meet  the  intellectual  requirements  of  the  intend- 
ing teacher.  "  lie  must  show  that  he  knows  everything  that  is  necessary  to  condnct 
the  lessons  with  which  he  will  be  intrusted  as  a  master  iu  a  secondary  school.'' 
"Tho  establishment  of  a  licentiate's  degree  in  history  and  geography  is  intended  to 
furnish  our  colleges  and  even  iu  certain  cases  our  lyc^es  with  professors  of  geography 
and  history  who  have  received,  along  with  a  genuine  literary  culture,  a  training  in 
history  and  geography."  Tho  inferior  degree  involved  an  examination  on  the  whole 
classical  curriculum.  In  the  higher  degree  of  licentiate  there  is  specialization  on 
the  lines  of  the  specialization  of  functions  in  a  secondary  school.  Thus,  there  are 
"licenses"  on  the  letters  side  in  philosophy,  in  letters,  in  history  and  geography^ 
and  one  also  with  special  mention  of  modern  languages;  on  the  science  side  there 
are  subdivisions  parallel  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  work  in  science  and  mathematics 
in  the  school.  In  each  case  what  is  required  is  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with 
one  of  tho  departments  of  knowledge  embraced  in  the  syllabus  for  the  baccalaurdat. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  programmes  in  full.  My  impression  is  that  the  licen- 
tiate's examination  in  letters  (i.  e.,  pure  classics,  with  the  important  addition  of 
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Frcncli  classics)  corresponds  broadly  ^Ith  the  London  University  B.  A.  examination 
(honors  in  classics)  or  the  honor  school  of  classical  moderations  at  Oxford.  It  will 
bo  seen  that  work  for  this  degree  is  nniversity  work  rather  than  school  work.  It  is 
ordinarily  taken  by  those  who  are  in  attendance  on  courses  at  university  centers. 
But  attendance  is  habitually  excused  in  the  pupils  of  the  higher  normal  school,  and 
exemption  is  readily  obtained  by  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  or 
supervising  while  reading  for  their  degree. 

I  have  dealt  so  far  with  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  communal  colleges  chiefly; 
there  remains  the  qualification  of  the  full  professor  in  lyc(-e.  The  titular  professor 
in  a  lycde  must  be  "agr^gd."  This  coveted  title  is  not  a  degree,  because  it  is  given 
after  competition  and  not  after  public  examination.  The  number  of  *'agr6e6B" 
in  a  particular  year  depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  lycdes,  so  far  as  those  needs 
can  bo  foreseen.  Thus,  though  the  distinction  is  enthusiastically  termed  "the 
crowning  and  final  consecration  of  the  studies  of  our  young  professors,  the  "agr^ 
gation"  by  its  very  nature  can  not  be  reached  by  the  great  body  of  teachers  in 
French  secondary  schools.  There  is  no  precise  English  equivalent  to  the  ''agr6- 
gation."  By  some  it  is  compared  with  the  fellowship;  but  while  there  may' be, 
approximately,  the  same  severity  in  tho  tests,  there  are  few  other  points  in  common. 
A  teacher  may  be  "agr6g6'*  in  any  of  oight  orders— philosophy,  letters  (higher),  his- 
tory and  geography,  grammar  (lower  letters),  modern  languages,  mathematical 
sciences,  physical  sciences,  and  natural  sciences.  There  is  no  special  syllabus  issued. 
In  his  own  subject  the  candidate  is  ex2)ected  to  display  not  only  thorough  knowledge 
but  oven  erudition.  A  profesaeur  agr<5gd  is  regarded  so  much  as  an  expert  in  his  own 
department  that  under  certain  circumstances  he  maybe  intrusted  with  supplementary 
courses  at  a  university  center.  For  the  present  purpose  there  is  no  need  to  do  more 
than  emphasize  tho  necessarily  restricted  number  of  those  who  are  "provided  with 
the  title  of  agr<5g<S,"  and  to  insist  upon  the  extreme  severity  of  the  test. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  bo  far  as  guaranties  of  intellectual  capac- 
ity are  concerned  the  French  system  of  choosing  their  secondary  schoolmasters 
leaves  little  to  bo  desired.  To  supervise  in  schools  of  both  first  and  second  rank, 
and  on  occasion  to  teach  in  thoso  of  second  rank,  the  degree  of  bachelor  is  required, 
a  certificate  which  testifies  to  a  sound  secondary  education.  Usually  before  teaching 
in  communal  colleges,  necessarily  before  teaching  in  lycdcs,  a  "university  degree,^ 
as  it  would  bo  called  in  England,  the  degree  of  licentiate,  is  demanded;  and  this  is  a 
warrant  of  special  proficiency  in  some  one  branch  of  letters  or  science.  The  picked 
men  of  the  profession,  who  have  charge  of  the  classes  in  schools  of  the  first  ranky 
must  possess  the  teacher's  diploma  of  "agr^gation.'' 

Wo  may  now  turn  to  tho  "^training"  of  tho  teacher  in  the  narrower  sense  of  pro- 
fessional instruction  in  method.  From  certain  public  utterances  of  English  educa- 
tionalists it  appears  to  be  expected  that  in  the  French  system  there  is  much  that  is 
worth  imitating. 

In  tho  preparation  for  tho  bachelor's  degree  there  is  absolutely  no  professional 
instruction.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  bo  looked  for,  seeing  that  the  baccalaurdat  merely 
put:^  an  appropriate  finish  on  a  course  of  education  in  a  secondary  school  and  does 
not  contemplate  any  specialization  of  function  whatever.  Moreover,  for  teachers  it 
is  really  only  preliminary  to  the  licontiat.  No  doubt  a  large  number,  on  the  staff  of 
colleges  especially,  have  nothing  more  than  this  leaving  certificate,  but  in  great  part 
they  aro  rcpdtiteurs,  doing  very  little  teaching  work  and  themselves  studying  for 
some  more  valuable  diploma. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  in  the  preparation  for  the  teacher's  degree, 
that  of  lieentiate,  there  is  practically  no  professional  instruction.  The  theory  of 
teaching  has  no  place  in  the  syllabus  and  the  question  of  method  does  not  seem  to 
be  raised  at  all  in  tho  official  programmes.  The  examination  is  purely  a  test  of 
knowledge  of  subjects  and  not  of  educational  theory  or  professional  skill.  There  is 
one  important  reservation  to  bo  made,  however,  in  view  of  a  comparatively  recent 
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development.  This  is  the  institntioa  of  nniversity  bnrsarshiiys  (lioorses  de  faculty 
-with  tho  avowed  en^l  of  enabling  more  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  socoikUiry 
teaching  to  obtain  the  grades  which  will  qualify  them  for  higher  posts.  "The 
establishment  of  hnrsaries  is  speeifieally  intended  to  supply  men  who  have  tlfea 
degree  of  licentiate  to  those  colleges  which  have  none  so  qaalified.  •  •  •  xhe 
Stato  wishes  to  aid  e.'ipecially  those  yonng  people  who,  while  possessing  an  inclina- 
tion toward  teaching,  may  be  prevented  from  want  of  snfficient  means  from  attend- 
ing the  lectures  in  the  facnlties."  (Quotation  from  circular  of  September  8,  1879.) 
Tho  bursarships  are  tenable  for  one  year  at  a  nniversity  center  and  are  given  nsnallj 
upon  examination.  The  number  is  restricted  according  to  the  probable  requrrementa 
of  tho  staffing  of  secondary  schools.  What  is  important  from  tho  point  of  view  of 
the  training  of  teachers  is  that  special  classes  are  held  in  tho  various  faculties  to 
prepare  men  for  the  licenciat;  and  to  them  are  admitted  not  only  the  bursars,  bnt 
also  snch  r^p^titeurs,  raaltros  d'<5tade,  maltres  auxiliaires,  and  auditenra  libres  as 
may  bo  free  at  the  hours  when  the  lectures  are  delivered.  In  a  circular  dated  Octo- 
ber 25,  1888,  tho  success  of  the  bursaries  is  stated  with  some  natural  satisfaction; 
they  are  now  recognized  as  almost  a  ''^snccursale*'  or  branch  of  tho  higher  normal 
school.  In  the  same  circnlar  I  find  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  neceaaity  of 
instructing  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  the  science  of  teslching.  Bnt  nothing 
follows  more  than  general  recommendations.  The  university  professors  are  asked  to 
lecture  upon  the  pedagogic  aspect  of  thoir  subjects  and  to  talk  familiarly  with  their 
pupils  on  questions  connected  with  their  future  work.  How  far  this  general  instruc- 
tion leads  the  university  professor  to  give  hints  on  teaching  his  own  subject  will 
depend  very  largely  on  the  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal  and  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  professor.  Moreover,  tho  students  are  to  visit  lyc^Ses  during  school  hours,  when 
possible  and.  where,  in  order  to  observe  the  methods  and  elass  management  of  the 
eminent  professors  who  will  be  willing  to  admit  them.  Hero  again  we  have  rather  a 
counsel  of  perfection  than  a  rule  that  can  not  be  infHnged.  No  hard-and-fast  regu- 
lation has  been  made  since  1888  for  "boursiers  de  licence,"  and  I  understand  that 
visits  of  observation  or  service  in  school  with  them  is  a  matter  of  option.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  visits  will  naturally  vary  in  the  different  centers  according  to  tho  zeal 
of  tho  authorities  and  the  readiness  of  the  professors  in  lyc^es  to  admit  aspirants 
into  their  classes.  In  Paris,  whore  the  organization  of  professional  training  is  more 
complete  than  elsewhere,  though  it  is  still  in  a  rudimentary  state,  bursars  reading 
for  the  degree  of  licentiate  aro  not  regularly  sent  into  schools  for  practice  and  obser- 
vation. It  is  highly  improbable  that  provincial  centers  will  be  before  Paris  in  this 
matter.  There  are  courses  of  lectures  on  education  at  some  university  centers,  at 
Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse.  In  Paris  they  are  given  by  M.  Marion,  the 
professor  of  the  science  of  education;  at  tho  other  places  they  are  delivered  as  sup- 
plementary coursea  to  the  ordinary  series  on  philosophy.  M.  Marion's  lectures  are 
partly  public,  when  thoy  deal  rather  with  tho  broad  questions  of  edacation  in  gen- 
eral likely  to  interest  others  1>esidcs  teachers,  and  partly  restricted  to  members, 
actual  and  prospective,  of  tho  teaching  profession.  Of  tho  latter,  one  course  is  open 
to  tho  boursiers  de  licence,  if  they  like  to  attend.  It  is  frequented  by  a  mixed 
auditory  consisting  of  teachers  and  aspirants  of  almost  all  grades,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion being  primary  masters  and  mistresses.  There  is  no  formal  series  of  addresses, 
but  a  discnssion  of  various  educational  problems  treated  now  by  tho  ]>rofbssor  and 
uow  by  one  of  the  class.  By  the  very  natnre  of  the  case,  questions  connected  with 
secondary  teaching  in  colleges  and  lycdes,  especially  detailed  questions  of  method, 
can  find  very  little  place  in  the  discussion.  For  boursiers  de  licence,  then,  destined 
probably  to  teach  in  colleges,  there  is  provided,  even  at  Paris,  only  such  limited 
pedagogic  instruction  as  may  be  picked  up  from  general  lectures  on  education  and 
teaching  and  from  x>os8iblo  visits  to  schools.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  many  of 
these  bursars,  when  they  have  got  their  degree,  proceed  with  renewed  bursaries  to 
dtndy  for  the  agrdgation,  the  pedagogic  aspect  of  which  may  now  come  under 
treatment. 
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The  profoBftional  training  and  testing,  bo  much  to  seek  in  the  preparation  for  the 
two  degrees  of  l^acbelor  and  licentiate,  appears  in  the  agr^gation.  '^The  agr€ga- 
tion,"  ire  are  anthotritaiaTely  told,  "  is  to  furnish  to  the  yonng  professors  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  capacities  in  the  way  of  emdition,  as  well  as  their  fitness 
for  teaching.  *  *  *  It  is  of  importance,  then,  to  preserve  its  professional  char- 
acter." The  examination  for  the  title  of  agr6g6  comprises  two  distinct  portions. 
The  first,  called  the  preliminary  test,  consists  of  written  compositions  of  a  very 
advanced  4>rder,  but  very  rarely  concerned  with  educational  questions.  The  second, 
or  final  test,  includes  viva  voce  ozplanations  of  passages  of  authors,  lessons,  and 
practical  oxhihitions  of  teaching  skilL  As  this  is  the  nearest  approach,  so  far,  to  a 
definite  professional  examination,  details  will  not  ho  out  of  place.  In  the  agr^gation 
de  lettres,  for  example,  there  are  three  sections  of  the  final  test : 

(1)  The  translation  and  explanation  of  passages  from  authors  in  Latin  and  Greek 
and  comments  upon  a  French  text.  The  an&ors  chosen  are  indicated  a  year  before- 
hand, and  hence  no  prcjKiration  is  allowed  for  this  test  at  the  examination.  ''  'Die 
candidates  most  offer  all  the  remarks  upon  each  text  that  explanation  in  class  would 
caU  for." 

(2)  Explanation  of  a  passage  of  Greek  or  Latin  taken  from  the  programme  of 
secondary  schools,  witU  a  literary  and  philologioal  commentary.  Twenty-four  hours 
are  allowed  for  preparation. 

(3)  A  lesson  of  an  hour  on  some  subject  taken  from  classical  literature,  the  sub- 
ject to  be  selected  by  lot  from  the  syllabus  of  secondary  schools.  Twenty -four  hours 
for  preparation  are  allowed  in  this  case  also. 

Similarly,  in  the  agr^gation  des  sciences  math^matiques  the  final  tests  arc : 

(1)  A  lesson  on  ''elementary  mathematics,"  after  three  hours  of  preparation, 
without  access  to  books  or  notes. 

(2)  A  lesson  on  ''special  mathematics,'*  after  four  hours  of  preparation  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Such  tests  as  the  foregoing  at  least  imply  that  the  candidates  have  devoted  some 
personal  reflection  to  the  question  of  teaching.  They  farther  constitute  a  more  or 
less  definite  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  pedagogic  training  for  the  second- 
ary schoolmaster;  but  no  light  is  shed  on  what  means  are  taken  to  secure  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  candidates  for  the  agrdgation  are  prepared  variously,  by  private 
study,  by  one  of  the  faculties  where  he  is  aboursier,  and  lastly  by  the  higher  normal 
school.  As  to  those  in  the  first  category,  who  are  probably  employed  in  school 
work,  their  practical  experience  will  serve  in  place  of  formal  instruction.  For  the 
bursarsj  who  enjoy  their  **  b6n6fices  "  on  almost  the  same  terms  as  the  bursars  for 
the  Itcenciat,  there  are  the  same  facilities  as  these  others  possess — pedagogic  instruc- 
tion, if  the  professor  sees  fit  to  mingle  with  his  lectures  counsels  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  (and  many  do  this  toward  the  end  of  their  course),  for  some  a  short  period 
of  service  in  a  secondary  school,  and,  in  those  centers  where  provision  is  made,  the 
liberty  to  attend  special  lectures  on  education.  In  Paris,  boursiers  d'agrdgation  in 
their  first  year  are  sent  into  lycdes  to  watch  and  help,  according  to  circumstances, 
tho.  professors  of  the  subjects  they  are  studying.  M.  Marion*  moreover,  devotes  a 
special  scries  of  lectures  of  an  intimate  character  to  candidates  for  agrdgation, 
lectures  in  which  theory  is  checked  by  the  practice  and  observation  just  obtained  in 
the  schools.  It  used  to  bo  a  condition  of  entering  for  the  agrdgation  that  a  candi- 
date, unless  he  came  from  the  higher  normal  school,  must  have  served  five  years  in 
a  public  secondary  in  some  capacity,  and  it  was  held  that  such  a  probation  was 
enough  to  afi'ord  all  tho  training  in  professional  aptitude  that  was  needed.  In  the 
most  recent  programme,  however,  I  can  find  no  mention  of  the  condition,  and  con- 
clude that,  with  the  extension  of  the  bourses  do  facultd,  it  has  been  suppressed. 

It  is  on  the  higher  normal  school,  I'dcole  normale  supdrieure,  that  the  attention  of 
educational  reformers  in  England  has  been  chiefly  fixed.    As  an  impression  seems  to 
be  abroad  that  the  higher  normal  school  itself  is  an  efficient  instrument  for  supply-  , 
ing  and  training  all  the  secondary  schoolmasters  required  in  France,  it  is  worth  . 
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wliilo  to  dciicribo  tho  iustitntion  more  in  detail.  To  cyaoto  from  an  official  docu- 
ment :  ''  Tlio  higher  normal  school,  established  at  Paris,  is  immediately  dependent 
on  tho  ministry  of  pnhlic  instrnction.  It  is  intended  to  train  teachers  for  the  varions 
sections  of  classical  secondary  education  and  of  higher  education  in  the  establish- 
ments of  the  State.  It  comprises  two  main  divisions,  of  letters  and  of  sciences. 
Tho  school  takes  none  but  boarders.  Tuition  and  keep  are  free.  Admission  to  the 
higher  normal  school  is  given  after  a  competition  which  takes  place  every  year. 
The  number  of  places  is  fixed  by  tho  minister  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  education.''  All  pupils  must  bring  a  stamped  document,  containing  a  written 
undertaking  to  serve  for  ten  years  in  some  department  of  public  instruction.  The 
ordinary  course  of  study  lasts  three  years.  The  pupil  must  bo  a  bachelor  when  he 
enters,  and  at  tho  end  of  his  first  year  ho  must  gain  tho  degree  of  licentiate.  The 
second  year  in  the  section  of  letters  is  usually  considered  to  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
interested pursuit  of  tho  higher  branches  of  the  study  he  has  taken  up;  in  tho  sec- 
tion of  sciences,  to  tho  preparation  for  the  licenciat  in  another  branch.  In  the  third 
year  all  prepare  moro  definitely  for  the  agrdgation,  though|  as  there  is  issued  no  full 
and  formal  plan  d'dtudes  for  this  examination,  preparation  for  it  must  consist  in  pro- 
found research  rather  than  in  cramming.  There  is  accommodation  for  over  100  pupils, 
and  every  year  from  thirty  to  forty  arc  availablo  for  drafting  into  tho  schools.  The 
intercourse  in  the  classes  seems  to  be  of  the  most  intimate  description.  The  pupils 
are  called  upon  to  give  lessons,  especially  in  their  third  year,  when  the  time  of  their 
entrance  into  tho  profession  draws  near.  They  are  also  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  some 
lyc<5e  before  leaving,  a  term  considerably  shortened  from  tho  six  weeks  that  were 
originally  required.  The  high  opinion  which  the  French  have  of  this  schoolman 
opinion  justly  entertained,  for  from  it  have  proceeded  some  of  the  most  prominent 
savants  of  tho  century — must  not  prevent  us  from  examining  how  far  it  comes  up  to 
the  ideal  of  a  training  college  for  secondary  teachers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  of  the  higher  normal  school  form  an  aristocracy  among 
French  teachers.  Not  every  one  can  win  the  coveted  dignity  of  agr^Sg^,  and  still 
fewer  can  pass  through  tho  higher  normal  school.  The  thirty  or  forty  who  obtain 
admission  each  year  are  the  pick  of  the  lyc^es.  As  tho  numbers  aro  so  small, 
tho  normaliens  can  not  supply  all  tho  places  vacant  in  all  colleges  and  lyc^es  in 
France;  and,  indeed,  they  usually  consider  it  a  misfortune,  if  not  an  indignity,  if 
they  aro  not  placed  immediately  on  leaving  in  at  any  rate  some  important  provincial 
lycdo.  Every  lycdo,  it  seems,  counts  among  its  teachers  some  ono  or  two  agr<^g6s  at 
least,  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  are  pupils  of  tho  higher  normal  school.  But  these 
elect  persons  gravitate  to  Paris  after  a  period  of  service  in  tho  provinces,  and  staff 
very  completely  tho  numerous  lyc^es  in  the  capital  and  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Much  indirect  benefit,  no  doubt,  accrues  to  tho  schools  in  which  they  aro  placed  by 
tho  dispersion  of  even  so  few  highly  trained  young  men  through  France;  but  the 
higher  normal  school  can  not  bo  considered,  as  once  it  could,  as  the  main  recruiting 
ground  of  the  secondary  school  teachers  in  France. 

In  tho  second  place,  tho  school  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  school  of  pedagogy.  There 
is  apparently  no  study  of  educational  methods  as  such,  no  investigation  into  tho  his- 
tory of  education,  and  no  stress  laid  upon  psychology  in  its  bearing  upon  education. 
A  priori,  ono  would  expect  that  tho  highest  institute  for  training  tho  best  equipped 
teachers  would  form  a  school  of  educational  thought  and  research  to  which  the  busy 
schoolmaster  would  refer  for  inspiration  and  guidance.  But  tho  object  of  tho  school 
is  undisguiscdly  erudition  and  personal  cultivation.  ''Travailler  pour  sol,  xoiUi 
I'e&sentiel  h  Tdcolo.''  It  is  hardly  concealed  in  public  documents  that  admission  to 
it  is,  as  it  wcro,  an  endowment  of  research,  and  panegyrists  speak  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  possibility  of  working  thero  for  the  pure  love  of  study,  untafnted  by  any 
baser  motive.  Tho  idea  of  applying  the  methods  of  professional  training  in  vogue 
In  tho  primary  normal  colleges  to  secondary  schoolmasters,  even  in  a  modified  form, 
is  yet  of  too  recent  a  growth  in  France  to  have  affected  tho  higher  normal  school. 
It  is  held  that,  given  extensive  learning  and  a  comi^lete  mastery  of  tho  subject  you 
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liave  to  teach;  tho  ability  to  teach  it  will  follow,  and  M.  Marion  himself,  who  can 
not  be  accused  of  underrating  tho  value  of  pedagogic  instruction,  is  of  opinion  that 
to  these  "jeunca  gens  d'olite"  a  fow  hints  and  counsels  are  all  that  is  needeil.  It 
can  hardly  be  considered  that  tho  servico  in  school  of  a  fortnight  and  tho  giving  of 
lessons  occasionally  in  the  third  year  constituto  any  serious  pedagogic  training, 
when  there  is  no  "master  of  method''  to  superintend  tho  lessons  and  no  regular  for- 
mal lectures  in  psychology  and  tho  theory  of  teaching  are  delivered.  Tho  courses  of 
the  professor  of  tho  science  of  education,  oven  bo  far  as  they  are  followed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  higher  normal  school,  are  of  too  recent  a  foundation,  and  attendance  is 
too  muih  a  voluntary  matter  for  them  to  be  said  adequately  to  supply  tho  dcGcit. 

In  the  whole,  then,  the  higher  normal  school,  though  a  unique  institution  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  hardly  corresponds  to  our  preconceived  ideas  of 
a  normal  school,  ideas  formed  from  an  experience  of  normal  schools  for  primary 
schoolmasters.  It  is,  indeed,  a  p<5pini(^re  or  nursery,  as  it  is  so  often  called,  where 
are  reared  professors  for  tho  greater  lyc6es;  and  but  as  such,  it  trains  and  educates 
only  the  favored  few.  Some  friendly  critics  accuse  it  of  no  longer  completely  fulfill- 
ing the  functions  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  of  supplying  masters  for 
schools  in  tho  secondary  instruction.  A  certain  proportion  of  its  pupils  have  con- 
stantly been  drafted  into  the  higher  university  education.  A  small  number,  some 
half  dozen  or  so,  are  regularly  kept  on  as  assistants  and  demonstrators  for  two  or 
even  more  years,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  their  doctorate,  and  then 
pass  into  the  chair  of  faculties.  Others,  again,  go  to  the  higher  special  schools,  such 
as  those  of  Rome  and  Athens,  while  some,  though  not  doctors,  are  employed  as  assistant 
or  supplementary  professors  in  faculties.  Even  many  of  tho  bulk  who  do  actually 
teach  for  a  time  in  the  lycdes  ultimately  recruit  the  ranks  of  university  professors. 
But  as  the  object  of  the  school  is  officially  announced  to  embrace  the  supply  of  pro- 
fessors for  the  higher  establishment  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  secondary  schools,  the 
criticism  that  the  school  is  being  diverted  from  its  proper  purpose  does  not  seem  to 
have  very  much  value. 

Tho  masters  of  the  elementary  and  primary  divisions  of  a  secondary  school  may 
now  be  considered.  As  above  stated,  the  instruction  in  the  divisions  resembles 
primary  instruction,  with  the  Important  exception  that  a  modern  language  is  begun. 
The  classes  in  tho  primary  classes  are  generally  under  the  charge  of  regularly  trained 
primary-school  masters  and  mistresses  drafted  for  this  purpose  into  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  their  training  involves  a  three 
years'  residence  in  a  normal  school,  with  regular  lessons  in  pedagogy,  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  service  in  a  practicing  school.  For  elementary  classes  in  communal  colleges 
the  certificates  of  a  primary  head  master  are  required,  i.  e.,  the  higher  brevet  won  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  at  tho  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  training  college 
course,  and  the  ''certificat  d'aptitudopddagogique.''  It  would  seem  that  the  regula- 
tions for  the  staffing  of  the  lower  division  have  not  yet  reached  their  final  form.  A 
comparatively  new  certificate,  that  of  "fitness  for  teaching  elementary  classes,''  is 
demanded  of  those  who  wish  to  be  full  professors  of  elementary  classes  in  lyodes. 
It  is  at  this  certificate  thatmaltres  d'dtude  with  no  ambition  for  a  higher  degree  than 
that  of  bachelor  and  acting  professor  of  lower  classes  chiefly  aim.  It  is  through  it 
also  that  capable  men  pass  from  primary  into  secondary  instruction,  though  there  is 
very  small  hope  of  their  rising  above  the  elementary  classes.  Whether  it  be  that 
the  x^rogramme  was  inspired  by  those  who  look  upon  pedagogic  instruction  as  impor- 
tant, as  its  recent  origin  suggests,  or  its  framers  had  the  theory  that  the  less  culti- 
vated a  master  the  more  is  pedagogic  required;  at  ony  rate  the  syllabus  contains 
sufficient  of  the  professional  element  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  The,  written 
work  includes  compositions  in  the  form  of  lessons  in  French,  history  and  geography, 
sciences  and  mathematics.  Tho  oral  work  comprises  a  vivii  voce  explanation  of  a 
piece  of  French,  a  lesson  of  twenty  minutes  on  composition  and  the  formation  of 
sentences  at  tho  blackboard,  a  lesson  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  geography,  and 
another  on  history,  also  at  the  blackboard.    Similar  lessons  on  sciences  and  mathe- 
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maticB^  aiui  finally  a  persooal  ozaminotion  on  ''th«  elementary  principles  of  peda- 
gogy/' A  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  examiners  in  1S92  will  be  osefol 
in  Tiew  of  the  last  oral  test.  ''  The  qnestions  are  chosen  among  those  which  shonld 
be  familiar  to  a  good  professor  of  elementary  classes ;  they  refer  to  the  theory  of  cdn- 
cotion  as  well  as  to  the  methods  of  teaehing;  they  bear  npon  the  interpretati<ni  of 
the  S3'llabas  and  the  government  of  a  chiss.  We  choose  them  in  advance,  and  the 
candidates  draw  them  by  lot.  When]  the  qnestions  have  been  treated  in  dae  ibmty 
they  are  followed  by  obsenratlons  from  the  examining  board,  which  corrects  mistakes 
and  clears  np  obscnre  jMints."  There  is  no  provision  for  preparing  candidates  for  the 
certtiicate ;  snch  preparation  most  all  be  private.  The  fact  that  not  much  more  than 
10  per  cent  oi  the  candidates  are  passed  indicates  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  made 
as  valuable  aa  possible.  The  benevolently  earnest  anxiety  that  the  professor  shall 
know  how  to  teach  his  class  contrasts  strongly  with  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
any  sach  precaution  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  lioenciat  and  its  comparative 
neglect  even  in  the  agr^ation. 

One  other  certificate  calls  for  a  paasiog  notice  in  a  study  of  the  training  of  Freneh 
teachers.  As  the  licenciat  is  a  neoeasoiy  preliminary  to  the  agr^ations  of  letters 
and  scienoeSy  a  ''oertificato  of  fitness  for  teaching  modem  languages''  was  estab- 
lished  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  agr^gation  of  modern  languages.  The 
possoss<»'  of  the  certificate  may  take  provisional  charge  of  a  class  in  a  ly  c6e  and  full 
chaarge  in  a  eommnnal  college.  The  exanination  dees  not  aeoessitate  a  knowledge  ^ 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  for  this  reason  is  often  nndcrgooe  by  modem  language  tutors 
in  primary  normal  schools.  Among  the  conditions  occur  some  which  are  of  interest 
from  a  pedagogic  point  of  view.  A  lesson  is  to  be  iplven  in  grammar  in  the  modem 
language  choMn.  One  of  the  written  tests  is  a  composition  in  French  on  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  ^'special  pedagogy  of  modem  laagnages.''  I  give  a  few 
examples  of  the  qnestions  and  subjects.  ''What  system  of  declension  (in  German) 
have  you  adopted  in  your  classes,  and  why? ''  ''Pronunciation  and  accent  in  a 
modem  language  class/'  "  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  by  the  ear  as  opposed 
to  teaching  by  the  eye."  "  Expound  in  a  general  manner  the  method  which  seems  to 
yon  the  best  for  teaching  the  vocabulary  in  Spanish."  Although  there  is  no  training 
school  for  modem  languages,  this  emphasis  laid  upon  the  theory  of  teaching  them 
can  not  fail,  by  causing  candidates  to  reflect  on  their  methods  and  to  collect  infor- 
mation, to  increase  the  educational  efficiency  of  iha  classes. 

Hitherto  I  have  concerned  myself  with  the  ordinary  or  claasical  lyo^es  and  col- 
leges. With  appropriate  alterations  all  thftt  has  been  said  is  true  of  "modem" 
schools  and  the  "modem  sides"  of  classical  schools — "special  secondary  instruc- 
tion," as  it  was  antil  rercntly  called.  There  is  a  baocalanrdat  at  the  end  of  the 
full  course  at  one  of  these  schools  of  relatively  the  same  difficulty  as  the  classical 
degree.  Hiere  has  boen  also,  besides  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  sciences,  a  special 
"  certificate  of  fitness  for  teaching  in  modern  schools,''  and  a  special  order  of  agr6ga- 
tion.  There  was  even  a  separate  normal  school  (r^cole  de  cluny)  to  train  profes- 
sors for  the  enseignement  special,  and  a  certificate  for  those  who  had  passed  through 
it.  The  school  was  suppressed  a  few  years  ago^  and  now  from  18d4  onward  the  pecu- 
liar certificate  and  agrdgation  are  also  abolished.  These  measures  do  not  constitute 
a  neglect  of  the  "modem"  education,  bnt  rather  an  elevation  of  it;  for  the  substi- 
tution of  the  scientifio  degrees  and  diplomas  of  the  professors  of  classical  lyc^^es 
will  bo  a  better  guaranty  that  modem  schools  shall  have  a  staff  of  cultured  men 
than  a  general  examination  in  modem  subjects,  such  as  qualified  f<N*  the  old  cer- 
tificate of  fitness  and  the  old  agr<5gation. 

Lyc^cs  for  girls  require  to  bo  considered  apart.  They  ore  strongly  difierentiated 
from  lyc(;es  for  boys  by  the  three  facts  that  they  were  instituted  so  recently  as  1880, 
that  there  was  no  etaiT  of  teachers  already  trained,  and  that  in  the  curriculum  Latin 
and  Greek  are  omitted.  Among  other  results  following  from  these  differences,  the 
girls'  schools  and  teachers  need  much  more  direction  and  guidance,  as  there  is  no  tra- 
dition of  teaching  such  as  exists  in  boys'  schools.    In  outline,  the  conditions  of  admie- 
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Bion  to  the  proferaorat  are  the  same  aa  for  men.  The  leaTing  certificate  of  a  girla' 
secondary  school  is  the  equivalent  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  it  is  note^rorthy  that 
instead  of  it  a  certificato  from  the  primary  normal  school  is  accepted.  Instead  of 
fho  degree  of  licentiate,  which  involves  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  there  is 
Bubstitnted  a  "eertificate  of  fitness  for  the  teaching  of  girls."  The  examination  for 
H  inolades  a  lesson  on  history  of  half  an  hoar's  duration,  to  bo  given  after  a  prepa. 
ration  of  two  hours;  bnt  this  is  the  only  pedagogic  test.  The  cwtificato  admits 
the  holder  to  bo  charg<^e  do  cours  only ;  to  be  full  professor  she  must  bo  agr^g^e. 
In  the  agr<^gation,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  order  of  letters  and  for 
the  order  of  sciences,  respectively,  professional  testii  have  a  larger  place  than  in  the 
corresponding  competition  for  men.  Thus,  in  the  agr^atiou  of  letters,  besides  an 
oral  explanation  of  a  French  text,  there  are  three  lessons — on  history,  on  geography 
(with  a  sketch  on  tho  blackboard),  and  on  morals.  Moreover,  a  devoir,  or  pupil's 
exercise  in  literature  or  grammar,  is  to  be  corrected  orally  before  the  board  of  oxam- 
inors.    Occaaionally  in  the  written  work  essays  are  set  on  educational  subjects. 

As  tho  recmiting  of  the  professorate  of  girls'  schools  is  still,  so  to  speak,  nursing, 
in  the  reports  issued  by  tho  examining  boards  advice  is  IVeely  offered  to  the  aspi- 
raato  on  tho  method  of  giving  the  lessons,  and  admirable  counsels  aro  bestowed  with 
the  avowed  object  of  '^ coaching"  those  who  shall  appear  as  candidates  in  tiie  fh^ure. 
Most  of  the  agregdes  come  from  the  higher  normal  school  for  women  at  Sevres. 
This  establishment,  which  was  created  in  imitation  of  tho  school  for  men,  difiers 
f^om  tho  latter  in  many  respects.  As  the  lyci^os  fc^  g^ls  aro  not  aa  yet  by  any  means 
BO  nomerons  as  those  for  boys,  tho  training  school  is  able  to  supply  professors  for 
Tftcancies  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  higher  normal  school  at  Paris.  Again, 
although  the  agr^gation  is  by  no  meann  to  be  despised,  it  is  not  so  hard,  absolutely, 
as  the  agr^gations  for  men,  and  as  there*  are  only  tho  two  orders  of  letters  and  science, 
the  specialization  of  the  men,  and  consequently  the  profounder  study  of  a  moro  lim- 
ited range  of  subjects  is  naturally  out  of  the  question.  Thus  tho  school  of  Sevres 
is  not  liable  to  many  of  the  criticisms  which  may  be  fairly  leveled  at  the  higher 
normal  school  at  Paris.  I  can  not  discover  that  moro  attention  is  paid  to  educa- 
tional methods  and  theory  than  at  the  other  school;  the  facilities  for  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  Sorbonne  on  education  aro  certainly  far  less.  In  the  matters  of  con- 
ditions of  admission,  length  of  residence,  terms  of  residence,  and  the  engagement 
to  serve  in  some  department  of  public  edneation  the  normal  school  for  men  is  closely 
imitated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  tho  men  undertake  to  serve  ten  years 
simply,  the  women  have  an  alternative  form  of  engagement  to  complete  the  term 
of  ten  years  originally  promised  in  a  primary  training  college.  Many  primary 
sehoolmistresses  do,  as  a  matter  of  f;ict,  pass  into  secondary  education  by  this  and 
other  means.  The  higher  normal  school  at  Sbvres  and  tho  higher  normal  school  at 
Foutenay-aux-Roses  for  training  mistresses  in  primary  normal  colleges  are  often 
associated  together.  There  is  no  essential  difference  in  their  respective  programmes. 
But  to  compare  tho  higher  normal  school  at  Paris  with  tho  normal  school  of  St.  Cloud 
for  training  tutors  for  primary  normal  colleges  is  out  of  tho  question,  bo  radically 
different  is  mcn*s  secondary  education  from  men*s  primary  education.  There  is  in 
the  abovo  indications  sufficient  evidence  that  on  tho  side  of  the  girls  a  much  closer 
connection  exists  between  primary  and  secondary  education. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  deserves  emphasis.  It  might  seem  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  professional  training  of  the  teachers  in  French  secondary  schools  that 
after  all  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  masters  of  elementary  classes  and  women  teachers, 
and  even  then  it  is  restricted  to  private  work  tested  by  an  examination ;  that  in 
other  cases  it  is  casual  and  accidental,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  teachers  apart 
from  the  pupils  of  tho  normal  school  must  be  left  without  guidance  except  such  as 
is  supplied  by  their  native  intelligence.  But  to  think  so  would  be  to  lose  sight  of 
an  important  characteristic  of  French  education  in  general,  the  abundance  and 
fullness  of  programmes,  and  tho  extreme  care  with  which  they  are  drawn  up.  What- 
ever evils  may  bo  involved  in  strict  organization,  and  however  mechanical  and  arbi- 
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trary  somo  of  tho  arrangoments  may  seem,  they  have  tlio  advantage  that  they  help 
the  young  professor  in  the  outlines  of  his  work  and  i)revent  him  from  wandering 
into  indefinitcness.  This  is  of  more  vahie  hecause  the  head  masters  of  lyc^es  and 
communal  colleges  are  not  usually  counted  on  tho  teaching  staff;  they  have  often 
dono  no  teaching^  and  so  can  not  assist  a  novice  as  an  English  head  master  who  has 
l»rohahly  mapped  out  tho  course  of  work  for  himself  can  assist  a  heginner.  I  do 
not  discover  that  tho  programmes  prescribe  too  minutely  what  is  to  be  done  by  the 
teacher^  but  to  the  untrained  learner  a  little  guidance  is  useful ;  and  the  directions 
of  tho  programmes,  coupled  with  tho  consultations  in  tho  ''masters'  meetings," 
recently  made  a  general  custom,  will  save  many  an  error.  Perhaps  also  the  fact  that 
ihc.Byllabus  is  uniform  for  all  public  schools  throughout  France,  fatal  as  it  may  seem 
to  nil  individual  and  local  developments  unless  there  be  a  liberal  interpretation  of 
tho  regulations,  will  help  rather  than  bewilder  a  man  who  has  himself  been  educated 
in  a  school  similar  to  that  in  which  he  teaches  and  on  lines  very  similar  to  thoso  on 
which  his  pupils  are  being  taught.  la  many  cases  not  only  is  tho  syllabus  care- 
fully drawn  up,  but  advice  is  given  how  certain  lessons  should  be  conducted. 
There  is  constant  emphasis,  for  example,  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  merely  verbal 
teaching  in  scicnco  and  of  using  visible  objects  and  specimens.  Excursions  to  illua- 
trnte  tho  courses  of  geology  and  botany  are  recommended.  In  arithmetic  the  exact 
point  at  which  theoretical  teaching  should  be  introduced  alongside  of  the  practical 
teaching  is  carefully  indicated.  In  the  syllabus  for  girls'  schools  a  whole  page  is 
devoted  to  directions  for  teaching  to  read  aloud.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention 
an  admirable  volume  of  instructions  and  counsels  which  was  issued  to  all  masters 
upon  the  publication  of  tho  revised  syllabus  of  1890.  The  book  is  a  finely  written 
treatise  on  tho  outlines  of  teaching  methods,  and  it  deals  with  every  department  of 
tho  work  in  a  secondary  school.  What  lends  an  additional  value  to  all  these  instruc- 
tions and  programmes  is  that  they  are  compiled  by  an  educational  council  of 
experts,  and  not  by  a  "department"  of  administrative  officials.  The  council  rep- 
rcscntij  every  educational  interest  and  every  grade  of  teachers  in  France.  Tho  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  issues  his  decrees  in  conformity  with  tho  councirs 
advice.  The  constitution  of  this  body  lends  dignity  to  the  teachers  who  are  rep- 
resented, and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  work  is  mapped  oat 
for  them  by  men  on  whose  wisdom  and  experience  they  can  rely. 

The  military  question  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the  supply  of  primary 
schoolmasters.  Before  1889  they  were  exempt  from  military  service,  and  when  the 
exemption  was  removed  the  necessary  motive  to  decide  many  who  wavered  before 
entering  on  a  career  so  little  remunerative  ceased  to  operate,  and  tho  numbers  of 
candidates  for  the  primary  normal  schools  fell  considerably.  The  same  effect  has 
not  followed  in  secondary  education.  The  degrees  and  diplomas  which  bar  the 
entrance  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  teaching  profession  acted  before  1889  as  suffi- 
cient impediments  to  any  who  desired  to  take  up  the  work  merely  in  order  to  avoid 
the  year  under  the  flag.  Secondary  teachers  have  been  rare  on  exactly  tho  same 
level  as  members  of  the  other  profession  in  regard  to  military  service  j  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  they  must  devote  one  year  to  military  training. 

A  few  remarks  may  bo  made  by  way  of  summary  and  conclusion.  As  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  in  England,  tho  existence  of  a  system  of  supplying  teachers 
to  secondary  schools  calls  for  comment.  The  care  with  which  the  terms  of  admission 
to  the  profession  are  drawn  up,  with  their  safeguards  and  checks  and  guaranties, 
can  not  hut  excite  our  admiration;  for  to  have  the  methods  of  entrance  so  well 
organized  is  no  small  security  for  efficiency  in  education.  If  a  man  enters  with  his 
eyes  open,  knowing  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  he  will  serve  and  be  pro- 
moted, he  is  much  more  likely  to  prepare  himself  for  tho  work  and  to  equip  him- 
self with  everything  that  can  make  it  successful.  Tho  deliberate  choice  of  teaching 
as  a  career  which  is  almost  demanded  by  the  French  system  must  produce  the  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  education;  while  if  men  drift  into  the  profession  or  take  it  up 
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nntil  Boraetbing  l>ottcr  oifcrs,  no  cnthnBiasm  and  Bcnrcely  lionest  and  tborough  >york 
can  bo  oxi>ected. 

Tbcro  ia  littlo  to  find  fault  witb  in  tbo  intellectual  training  of  tbo  future  pro- 
fessor. Tbo  first  requirement  for  a  bigber  teacber  is  a  sound  secondary  odncation 
and  for  a  lower  teacber  a  superior  primary  education.  Tbe  distingnisbing  feature 
of  botb,  as  compeared  Avitb  tbeir  Englisb  equivalent,  is  tbo  promincnco  given  to  tbe 
motber  tongue  and  iti  literature.  Tbe  second  requirement  in  all  but  tbe  lower 
tearbers  is  some  Rpecialization.  As  tbo  functions  in  all  but  tbo  smallest  colleges  are 
tbemselves  specialized^  tbe  teacbers  must  bo  prepared  accordingly.  Hence  tbe  sub- 
divisions of  tbo  licentiate's  degree,  and  tbe  eigbt  orders  of  agr^gation.  In  all  depart- 
ments tbe  teacber  must  bave  tborougbly  mastered  tbo  subject  be  is  to  teocb,  and 
even,  if  possible,  be  nn  exx>ert  in  it.  Ono  resnlt  of  tbo  specialization,  as  Mr.  Arnold, 
notices,  is  tbat  it  seldom  bappens  tbat  a  teacber  bas  to  take  a  subject  wltb  wbicb  be 
is  not  familiar,  and  tbis  must  minimize  tbe  amonnt  of  inferior  teacbing.  Mucb  as 
wo  may  admire  tbo  intellectual  training  of  tbe  secondary  teacber  in  Franco,  it  must 
be  confessed  tbat  tbo  professional  training  is  disappointingly  ill-organized.  Tbat  it 
is  inadequate  is  conceded  by  tboso  wbo  are  tbo  most  earnestly  seeking  to  remedy  its 
defects.  Tbero  is  indeed  some  testing  of  skill  in  teacbing  by  examination;  but 
littlo  provision  is  made  tbat  tbo  candidate  sball  bavo  been  properly  instructed. 
And  as  to  tbo  testing  itself,  tbero  is  tbo  strange  paradox  tbat  it  takes  place  at  tbe 
top  and  bottom  of  tbo  bierarcby  of  teacbers  but  not' between.  Tbo  distinguisbed 
agT6g<!^s  are  tested  and  so  are  tbe  bnmblo  elementary  masters,  but  for  tbe  average 
licentiate — tbat  is,  for  tbo  average  professor  in  communal  colleges  and  provincial 
lycdes — tbero  is  not  even  a  test  for  wbicb  be  migbt  prepare  by  personal  reflection  or 
investigation.  In  tbe  primary  system  all  masters  and  mistresses  must  pass  tbrough 
tbe  normal  scbool.  In  tbe  secondary  system  tbis  is  neitber  necessary  nor  possible. 
Comparatively  few  enjoy  tbe  privileges  of  university  preparation  for  tbe  agr^gation, 
and  fewer  still  can  enter  tbe  normal  scbool.  And  even  in  tbo  normal  scbool  itself 
tbero  is  very  little  professional  training.  Tbe  ardor  of  tbe  students  is  directed 
toward  purely  intellectual  pursuits.  Wo  do  not,  perbaps,  expect  tbat  tbe  normalien 
sbonld  bavo  a  dreary  apprenticesbip,  but  wo  do  look  for  more  attention  to  educa- 
tional motbods  at  so  renowned  a  training  center.  Tbe  trntb  is  tbat,  coupled  witb  a 
genuine  conviction  tbat  tbe  more  cultivated  a  teacber  is  tbe  less  bo  needs  of  formal 
instruction  in  metbod,  tbero  is  a  prejudice  against  p<5dagogio  as  applied  to  secondary 
scbools.  Pedagogic  instruction  is  well  for  tbe  less  cultivated  primary  scboolmaster 
or  lower- form  master,  but  it  is  beneatb  tbo  dignity  of  tbo  professeur  do  lyo^^o  on  de 
college.  Tbe  prejudice  bas  led  to  tbe  failure  of  somo  attempts  to  introduce  lectures 
on  education  at  university  centers.  Tbero  is  now  a  distinct  tendency  in  tbo  opposite 
direction.  Somo  of  tboso  in  bigb  places,  like  M.  Compayr<5,  tbo  rector  of  tbo  Acad- 
emy of  Portiers,  are  known  to  bo  advocates  of  a  science  of  education  and  tbe 
university  courses  tbat  bave  been  started,  tbougb  attendance  at  tbem  is  compulsory 
upon  none,  bavo  justified  tbeir  existence  by  tbe  considerable  auditory  tbey  bavo 
attracted.  It  seems  likely  tbat  tbe  Frencb  love  of  organization  will  set  to  work 
bere  too,  and  tbat  before  long  it  may  bo  true,  not  only  of  picked  teacbers,  but  of  tbe 
professor  as  a  wbole,  tbat  tbey  are  "tborougbly  trained  and  tested.'' 
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MEMORANDUM  UPON  THE  REGISTRATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATES  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

[ByMr.J.J.Flndlay.*] 
ANALYSIS. 

Pabt  I.~Hatiial  relation  of  the  Statee  of  the  Geimaa  Empire  u  regards  higher  education  (§1). 
Threo  classes  of  secondary  schools  (§  2).  The  principle  of  *' recognition "  by  the  State;  the  Talue 
of  a  fixed  "standard  of  attainment*' for  the  various  classes  of  "recognized"  schools  (§  3). 
ISccognixcd  schools  must  only  employ  certiflod  teachers  (§  4).  Importance  attached  to  this  recog- 
nition in  the  civil  and  military  services— efTeot  upon  parents  and  upon  teachers  (^  5).  Pcaaible 
harm  to  education  arising  from  the  all-powerful  influence  of  Government  deplored  hy  sehool 
Tttformera  {§  6).  State  control  in  Germany  is  exercised  without  resorting  to  schemes  of  "  simul- 
taneous "  written  examinations  (§  7). 
Pabt  II.— Teaehen*  eertiJleatet.—{^  8.)  The  PrUfungs-Kommission.  A.  Ck>urse  of  general  educa- 
tion, commenced  in  the  school  (gymnasium)  and  continued  in  the  university.  The  candidate 
must  aim  at  complete  mastery  of  some  one  branch  of  knowledge;  he  must  also  have  learned 
something  of  philosophy  and  of  education  (Piidagogik)  in  relation  thereto.  B.  The  examina- 
tion: No  account  taken  of  a  university  degree.  G.  The  subsequent  course  of  praotical  training. 
Pabt  III.— TJu  teaehert*  fraininj.— Opportunities  of  training  during  the  univeraity  career,  in  con- 
nection with  a  few  universities.  (Note  on  the  term  "Seminar.'*)  Service  to  research  rendered 
by  the  university  seminars.  BiflTerence  of  opinion  as  to  their  value  ($  9).  Legal  requirements 
relating  to  training  (§  10). 

I.  The  probnJahr.— It  has  proved  to  be  nnsatisfaetory  ($  1<^). 
II.  The  royal  pedagogic  seminars  of  Prussia.— Most  of  them  since  IfiSO  (^  11). 
in.  The  new  gymnasial-seminars  and  the  new  compulsory  law  in  Prussia,    a.  Seminar-Jahr 
added  to  tho  former  probejahr.    Official  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  a  gymnasial 
seminar.    Its  advantages  as  contrasted  with  training  at  a  university  (§  12). 
lY.  A  combination  of  methods  in  V0gue  at  Jena  avoids  the  defects  of  the  Prussian  plan. 
D6es  tho  presence  of  a  gymnasial-aeminar  injure  the  gymnasinm  with  whkh  it  is 
connected  f    Opinion  of  Hof rat  Professor  Blohtor  ($  13) . 
Summary  of  results  obtained  from  German  experience. 
Other  classes  of  teachers  employed  in  secondary  schools :  a.  Primary  teachers,    b.  Visiting  masters 

(§  M). 
Overproduction  of  trained  secondary  teachers  (^  1^. 

Training  of  women  teachers  and  of  teachers  for  special  schools  (for  the  blind,  for  oommerce,  etc.)  (^  17). 

NOTB.— The  only  book  to  which  reference  is  made  is  tho  following  annual  publication :  Statistisches 

Jahrbuch  dcr  hoherea  Schulen  Doutschlands,  Luxenburg  und  der  Schweiz  (Part  I,  Prussia;  Part  H, 

Tho  rest  of  Germany,  including  Switzerland).    XTVth  year.    Leipsig:  B.  G.  Tenbner,  1893;  3.50  m« 

$  1.  It  i8  important  to  observe  at  the  outset  that  while  each  of  the  German  States 
is  independent  of  tho  rest  for  the  purposes  of  pablic  instruction,  practical  consider- 
ations make  it  necessary  that  the  smaller  Stiites  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  latter 
in  some  important  particulars ;  thus  the  recent  reform  in  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers  originated  by  Prussia  ^  has  been  at  once  copied  by  some  of  the  smaller 
States,  because  they  can  only  enable  their  students  to  become  eligible  for  posts  in 
Prussian  schools  by  giring  to  them  a  training  which  the  Prussian  ministry  of  public 
instruction  will  accept  as  adequate.  Further,  the  imposition  of  compulsory  military 
service  has  brought  with  it  the  law  of  exemption,  which  releases  every  boy  w^ho 
attains  a  certain  standard^  at  a  higher  school  from  two  out  of  the  three  years  of 
service.  This  law  prevails  in  every  State,  and  therefore  imposes  a  certain  amount 
of  uniformity  in  standards  and  in  modes  of  inspection.^ 

Thus,  while  tho  independence  of  tho  various  States  permits  of  a  good  deal  of 
variety  in  method  and  practice,  there  are  tendencies  at  work  to  produce  uniformity, 
so  that  it  is  possible  in  general  terms  to  describe  '^ German''  methods  and  to  speak 

1  Prom  vol.  5  of  Beport  of  Boyal  (English)  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 

>Seo  §  12  below. 

•So  called  "EinJShrigenexamen."  Since  writing  the  above  the  threo  years  of  service  have  been 
reduced  to  two,  and  thus  the  burden  of  this  examination  is  not  now  so  severely  felt  (August,  1895). 

«Seo  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  hoheren  Schulen,  pp.  Y  and  VI,  1893-04  (B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipsig). 
I  refer  below  to  this  work  as  Stat.  Jahrb. 
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of  a  ''German  system"  of  education,  although  derxatious  from  the  general  plan  may ' 
often  present  themselves.    Farther,  this  general  system  may  bo  regarded  as  reaching 
•▼er  a  wider  area,  beyond  the  German  States  themselves.    Austria,  Switzerland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Holland  all  present  features  closely  allied  to  the  kind  of 
crganization  that  we  find  in  Germany  proper. 

$  2.  The  registration  of  the  teacher  involves  the  registration  of  the  school ;  the 
State's  relation  to  the  former  is,  in  Germany,  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  latter. 
If  we  classify  secondary  schools  according  to  the  nature  of  their  government,  we 
have,  roughly  speaking,  threo  kinds: 

(a)  GoTemment  schools,  maintained  and  directed  wholly  by  the  ^'ministerium.^'' 
These  ore  very  often  old  endowments,  analogous  to  our  English  grammar  schools. 
They  are  administered  very  much  as  a  State  department;  the  head  master  and  his 
colleagues  are  appointe<l  by  the  ministerium,  and  regard  themselves  in  many  respects 
as  civil  servants.  * 

(&)  Municipal  and  guild  schools,  founded  or  conducted  by  some  local  authority. 
These  comprise  most  of  the  schools  of  a  more  modern  type :  Bealschulen,  technical 
schools,  or  high  schools  for  girls — arising  out  of  the  local  needs  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  very  often  subsidized  by  the  State  as  well  as  by  local  funds,  and  the  sub- 
^dy,  of  course,  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  accept  Government  regulations; 
among  others,  those  relating  to  the  employment  of  certified  teachers. 

(c)  Private  schools,  the  property  of  a  private  individual  (the  type  of  school  sup- 
ported by  a  commercial  company,  so  common  in  England,  is  never  met  with  abroad). 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  private  school  education  is  unknown  in  Germany, 
but  this  is  an  error.  There  always  have  been  a  large  number  of  institutions,  both 
boarding  and  day  schools,  in  private  hands,  and  it  is  held,  by  educational  reformers 
as  well  as  by  State  officials,  that  their  existence,  under  proper  supervision,  is  a 
benefit  and  not  an  evil. 

$  3.  The  principle  upon  which  the  Knltusministerium  in  German  States  relies,  in 
controlling  schools  which  it  does  not  actually  administer — (i.  e.,  schools  in  classes  b 
and  e— is  to  give  a  valuable  official  recognition  to  institutions  conducted  accord- 
ing to  rules  and  methods  of  which  it  approves,  and  to  refuse  this  recognition  to 
such  institutions  and  teachers  as  choose  to  remain  outside — a  recognition  so  highly 
appreciated  that  it  compels  all  good  schools  for  boys  to  seek  it,  and  no  teacher  ven- 
tures to  embark  upon  his  calling  without  reckoning  with  it. 

To  facilitate  this  recognition,  a  well-understood  standard  of  attainment  is  in  vogue 
for  the  various  classes  in  each  typo  of  school  understood  by  parents  and  the  public 
generally,  as  well  as  by  teachers  and  officers.  Just  as  in  England  we  understand 
what  is  meant  by  a  boy  being  in  the  sixth  form  of  a  good  public  school,  so  in  Ger- 
many the  first  class,  second  class,  etc.,  represent  fixed  standards  of  attainment,  to 
which  all  schools  must  conform,  if  they  seek  public  recognition,  and  the  ministerium 
holds  itself  responsible  for  seeing  that  these  standards  are  maintained. 

Two  questions  arise:  (1)  How  does  the  ministerium  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  those  standards!  (2)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  public  recognition— the 
inducement  offered  as  a  reward  to  the  school  for  maintaining  itf 

f  4.  The  ministerium  lays  down  rules,  similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  England  in  the  case  of  primary  education,  relating  to  the  warmth  and  ventilation 
of  schoolrooms,  the  limits  to  the  numbers  permitted  to  be  taught  by  a  teacher,  and 
(what  mainly  concerns  us  here)  the  requirement  that  the  classes  shall  be  taught 
throughout  tbo  day  by  teachers  recognized  by  the  ministerium  as  qualified  to  give 
the  instruction,  and  paid  a  salary  on  a  par  with  that  paid  for  similar  service  in  Gov- 
ernment schools-  (Class  a  above).  And  the  instruction  given  by  teachers  must  be 
heard  by  inspectors  from  time  to  time. 

I  Every  State  has  a  departmoot  of  public  iuBtruction,  usaally  associated  with  that  of  publio  woi^ 
ship.  See  Stat.  Jabrb.,  I.  YII.XYIII.  H,  2,  242,  etc.  For  each  proTince  of  Prusaia  there  is  also  a 
*•  Sobnl-Kollegiam." 

>IiifoRnatlon  as  to  salaxies  is  foond  on  pp.  xxt,  etc.,  In  Stat.  Jabrb.,  and  elsewhere;  pensionSi 
etc.,  on  p.  961. 
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AgaiD;  tho  timc-tahlo  of  the  school  mast  he  sahmitted  to  the  ininisterium  as  eyi- 
denco  that  tho  school  is  fulfilling  tho  programme  which  its  description  imposes  npon  it. 

And,  finally,  tho  highest  forms  of  all  secondary  hoys'  schools  are  osamined  for  the 
sako  of  awarding  leaving  certificates  (Reifezengnisse).'  The  examination  is  mainly 
conducted  by  tho  staff,  hut  an  inspector  supervises  tho  work,  both  oral  and  written. 

$  5.  The  recognition  offered  by  tho  Government  as  an  inducement  arises  from  the 
value  attached  to  these  certificates;  they  aro  essential  to  the  future  progress  of  any 
boy  who  seeks  employment  in  tho  civil,  military,  or  naval  services.*  The  various 
branches  of  these  services  are  filled  not,  as  with  us,  by  competitive  examinations, 
but  by  selection  out  of  candidates  who  have  the  proper  "  Berechtigung"  from  a  school, 
showing  that  they  have  passed  through  their  classes  with  credit.  The  example  of 
tho  Government  is  followed  largely  not  only  by  corporate  bodies  but  by  private 
emplo^-ers  of  labor,  for  public  opinion  in  Germany  is  only  too  prone  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  school  instruction. 

Hence  we  may  summarize  the  attitude  of  the  State  as  follows : 

To  the  parent  it  says:  "We  do  not  positively  forbid  yon  to  educate  your  children 
ill;  you  may,  if  you  will,  put  him  to  a  school  of  which  we  do  not  approve,  and  so 
long  as  ho  is  not  scandalously  ill-taught  we  shall  not  actively  interfere ;  but  he  will 
lose  all  tho  benefits  that  we  attach  to  education  of  which  wo  do  approve,  he  will  not 
escape  three  years'  service  in  the  army,  ho  will  not  bo  admitted  to  a  university  or 
politechnikum,  and  he  will  not  be  eligible  for  Government  employment.'' 

To  tho  intending  teacher  it  says:  "We  do  not  compel  you  to  seek  our  certificates 
or  to  undergo  tho  prescribed  courso  of  professional  training,  but  if  you  remain  uncer- 
tificated you  will  only  be  able  to  teach  children  whoso  parents  renounce  tho  advan- 
tages which  we  offer.  You  will  be  able  to  teach  neither  in  a  Government  school  nor 
in  auy  municipal  or  x^rivato  school  which  Avorks  under  our  recognition ;  almost  your 
only  chance  of  employment  will  be  as  a  private  tutor  or  in  conducting  a  school  for 
the  children  of  foreigners." 

^  6.  Two  observations  will  here  be  in  place. 

Opinion  in  Germany  is  unanimous  as  to  the  advantage  which  tho  country  has 
secured  from  this  method  of  control;  indeed,  a  German  can  scarcely  understand  how 
any  other  country  should' bo  without  it;  but  there  are  not  a  few  protests  from  edu- 
cational reformers  against  the  uniformity  with  which  the  miniBterium  in  most  of  the 
States  (and,  above  all,  in  Prussia)  imposes  its  views  about  instmction  npon  teachers 
BO  as  to  prevent  progress  in  pedagogic  research.  Naturally  enongh  the  State  official 
IS  inclined  to  regard  tho  existing  state  of  affairs  as  satisfactory;  the  reformer,  on  the 
other  hand,  considers  overy  branch  of  school  work  as  open  to  revision,  and  deplores 
tho  fetters  by  which  tho  teacher's  initiative  is  restrained;  the  teacher,  as  a  trained 
professional  man,  ought  to  be  trusted  within  somewhat  wide  limits.  I  think  there  is 
fiuilicient  evidence  iu  favor  of  tho  reformer's  opinion ;  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
present  generation  has  seen  no  pioneers  of  educational  thought  working  out  their 
ideas  and  ideals  into  practice.  The  baud  of  teachers  who  were  inspired  first  by 
Ronsseau's  "Emile,''  and  then  by  Pcstalozzi,  Roem  to  have  few  successors.''  Froebel 
was  the  last  of  them ;  and  the  education  departments  of  tho  Gorman  States  have  done 
their  best  to  drive  the  kindergarten  out  of  Germany.  The  rigidity  of  school  law  has 
made  independent  research  almost  an  impossibility,  and  yet  tho  progress  of  pedagogy 
seems  to  be  as  dependent  as  other  scionces  upon  practical  experiment;  there  is  a 
great  expcndituro  of  energy  in  thinking  and  in  writing  upon  the  whole  field  of 
teaching,  but  little  progress  is  made,  except  within  the  circle  where  the  teacher  is 
permitted  a  free  hand.    Truo,  this  circle  is  wider  than  that  within  which  the  edn- 


» Stat.  Jahrb.,  p.  950,  etc. 

•Stat.  Jahrb..  p.  050  <l-4). 

*Tbe  only  contcra  ^bcro  freedom  in  research  can  be  properly  conducted  are  the  one  or  two  univer- 
sities wliero  practicing  schools  aro  maintained  independent  of  State  snpcrrision.  The  leaders  in  this 
movement  aro  all  Hcrbartians;  bsneo  the  line  of  odaoational  reform  in  Germany  has  followed  tb% 
lead  of  Herbart  and  Ziller. 
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cation  cotlo  *  allows  the  primary  teacher  to  move^  or  thau  that  ^vithin  which  tradition 
and  the  authority  of  the  nniycrsities  have  bound  our  secondary  schools ;  neverthe- 
less, the  teachers  of  Germany  are  justified  in  their  complaint  that  important  sections 
of  their  professional  work  are  excluded  from  investigation  by  the  deadening  weight 
of  State  administration. 

$  7.  Secondly,  it  should  bo  noted  in  passing  that  the  entire  system  of  school 
inspection,  involving  the  maintenance  of  uniform  standards  throughout  the  whole 
country,  is  conducted  without  introducing  the  evils  of  simultaneous  written  examin- 
ations, which  in  England  have  done  so  much  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  teaching, 
but  which  wo  find  it  so  difficult  to  dispense  with.  The  system,  especially  that  part 
of  it  w^hich  deals  with  exemption  from  military  service,  docs  bring  with  it  some  of 
the  evils  of  overpressure  and  of  "cram'';  but  the  German  schools  are  not  troubled 
by  the  requirements  of  elaborate  examination  regulations  leading  up  to  papers  of 
questions  set  by  external  authorities,  who  have  no  knowledge  either  of  the  teacher 
or  of  the  school.  Indeed,  until  &  boy  comes  to  his  last  year  of  school  life  he  does 
not  come  directly  under  the  eye  of  external  authorities  at  all ;  the  direktor  and 
lehrercollegium  of  his  school,  subject  to  the  occasional  inspection  from  the  minis- 
terium,  are  trusted  to  carry  out  their  work  in  a  professional  spirit.  Anything  like 
serious  inefficiency  or  breach  of  trust  is  readily  exposed  in  a  school  community,  which 
has  close  relations  not  only  to  Government,  but  to  a  multitude  of  families  Jealously 
anxious  for  their  children's  intellectual  progress.  I  make  this  observation  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  possible  in  this  country  also  to  introduce  efficient  control  over  our 
secondary  schools,  without  burdening  either  pupils  or  teachers  with  new  schemes  of 
simultaneous  examinations. 

$8.  Teachers'  certificates. — The  requirements  described  above  (that  every  class 
in  a  recognized  school  shall  be  taught  in  every  branch  by  a  teacher  certified  as  com- 
petent for  the  purpose)  imposes  upon  the  ministerium  the  duties  of  registration,  and 
for  this  purpose  every  German  State  and  each  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia  has  its 
examination  committee  (Friifungs-Kommission),'  consisting  partly  of  professors, 
partly  of  State  officials.  This  commission  takes  charge  of  the  candidate  from  the 
time  when  he  first  presents  himself  until  he  has  passed  through  his  course  of  train- 
ing and  is  finally  certified  as  "  Oberlehrer." 

The  regulations  may  be  distributed  under  three  heads : 

A.  Course  of  general  study,  previous  to  entering  upon  professional  work.  The 
candidate's  papers  must  show — 

(1 )  Tliat  he  has  been  educated  in  a  first-grade  school, '  gymnasium,  realgymuasiam, 
or  oberrealschule,  from  which  he  has  passed  with  credit  as  a  student  in  a  German 
university. 

(2)  That  he  has  spent  at  least  three  years  in  study  at  one  or  more  of  the  German 
universities. 

Note. — Most  candidates  spend  four,  many  five  years,  before  presenting  them- 
selves for  the  test.  Teachers  are  now  petitioning  to  be  permitted  to  spend  part  of 
this  time  at  foreign  universities,  for  the  sake  of  a  wider  general  culture,  as  well  as 
for  the  acquirement  of  modern  languages. 

(3)  That  his  studies  have  comprised — 

(a)  Some  special  branch  of  scholarship  in  which  he  desires  to  bo  certified  as  com- 
petent to  give  the  highest  instruction,  and  one  or  two  branches  allied  to  this. 

Every  teacher  is  certified  not  only  as  generally  competent  but  as  especially  qual- 
ified in  certain  branches.  Thus  oue  master  on  a  staff  may  be  certified  to  teach  Latin 
and  Greek  up  to  the  highest  classes,  and  French  up  to  tertia  only;  another,  mathe- 
matics up  to  prima,  and  chemistry  and  physics  up  to  tertia;  both  of  them  being  also 
certificated  as  "form  masters"  (Klassenlehrer),  since  they  are  compelled  to  qualify 
also  in  the  branches  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

iQf  England. 

«Stat.  Jahrb.,  pp.  viii-xviii,  Part  B,  pp.  240-242,  eU. 

*SUt  Jahrb.,  Part  B,  p.  950. 
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(h)  Religion,  pliiloaophy  (ethies  and  psychology),  edacation,  *  history,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Fatherland. 

These  hrancbee  are  not  imposed  as  part  of  the  candidate's  general  edaeation,  but 
as  apart  of  his  professional  training.  The  general  education^  of  the  teacher  is 
concladed  when  he  leaves  the  gymnasium  and  enters  the  university,  precisely  as  is 
the  cose  with  the  stndent  of  medicine  or  of  law.  We  may  note,  therefore,  the 
special  reasons  which  lead  the  ministerinm  to  impose  theso  selected  studies  upon 
all  candidates. 

Religion  is  required,  owing  to  the  special  relations  in  which  the  state  stands  to  the 
church.  The  kultus  ministerinm  is  at  the  same  time  the  ministry  of  public  worship 
in  most  of  the  States.  The  examination  is  always  of  a  serious  character,  and  involves 
laborious  preparation. 

Philosophy  and  education,  unless  offered  by  the  candidate  as  a  special  study,  are 
tested  more  generally.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  understand  the  elements  of 
ethics  and  psychology  as  a  foondation  for  the  studies  in  education  which  he  will  pur- 
sue in  greater  detail  presently.  He  is  expected  to  have  used  his  opportunities  to 
bear  university  lectures  on  padagogik,  especially  in  its  philosophical  and  historical 
aspects.  Courses  of  this  character  have  been  given  almost  everywhere  by  professors 
of  philosophy  since  the  days  of  Kant  and  Wolff.  If  the  candidate  showb  a  special 
interest  in  the  subject,  it  will  in  some  States  be  to  his  advantage;  in  others  it  will 
not,  for  many  influential  men  distrust  the  theoretical  presentment  of  educational 
doctrine  by  professors  who  live  apart  from  the  school.  A  candidate,  however,  who 
had  wholly  neglected  the  subject  would  be  in  danger  of  rejection,  and  he  would 
never  satisfy  the  commission  if  ho  proved  to  be  unacquainted  with  philosophy. 

The  history,  geography,  and  literature  of  Germany  are  required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  reason  analogous  to  that  which  requires  religion  ;  the  foundations  of  patriot- 
ism and  civic  duty  are  to  be  laid  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tiie  history  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  German  people. 

The  candidate  has  already  shown  a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  gen- 
srol  history,  ancient  and  modem,  in  the  leaving  certificate  which  he  has  brought 
from  the  gymnasium,  hut  this  is  not  considered  sufficimxt  for  the  teacher  without  a 
more  detailed  study  of  the  nation's  fortunes. 

Here  concludes  the  CQurso  of  professional  study  which  the  candidate  must  under- 
take before  he  presents  himself  to  the  commission. ' 

B.  With  certificates  showing  that  the  candidate  has  passed  through  this  course  of 
study,  ho  presents  himself  for  the  "  Staatsexnmen,'*  which  is  conducted  by  members 
of  the  commission,  or,  in  part,  by  professors  whom  they  may  nominate  for  tho  pur- 
pose. The  examination  is  partly  oral,  partly  it  consists  of  theses  written  by  the  can- 
didate to  show  that  he  has  done  some  independent  thinking  on  the  lines  of  his  special 
studies  ;  very  usually  a  candidate  will  also  be  given  a  subject  on  which  he  will  be 
bidden  to  produce  an  essay  within  forty -eight  hours,  giving  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  has  written  it  without  assistance  except  from  books.  It  should  be  noted  that  some 
of  the  examiners  are  already  acquainted  with  the  candidate  before  he  presents  him- 
self for  the  Staatsexamen.  Tho  professors  on  the  Priifungs  Kommission  are  teachers 
in  the  university  where  tho  candidate  has  pursued  most  of  his  studies;  he  has 
attended  their  semiuary,  and  they  have  advised  him  and  watched  his  progress. 

Finally,  this  Staatsexamen  takes  no  account  of  the  university  degree.  Teachers 
are  placed  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  clergymen,  medical  men,  or  lawyers — each 
must  pass  his  Staatsexamen  before  being  permitted  to  practice.  If  they  choose,  they 
can  also  present  themselves  before  the  philosophical  faculty  of  any  university  in 
Germany  for  the  doctor's  degree,  and  teachers  usually  do  so,  for  the  examination  is 

'Pfidagogik. 
f*  *So  far  as  tbo  State  regnlates  it.    It  is,  of  oonrse,  recognized  that  the  aniversity  student  is  gaining 
general  cnlturo  as  well  as  technical  training  dariBg  his  university  career. 

>On  sending  in  Lis  name  as  a  candidate  he  must  forward  the  whole  set  of  certificates  to  the  office  of 
the  Priif nngs  Kommission. 
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not  so  seyere  as  the  Staatsexamen  and  coTers  similar  groanil.  If  an  Oberlehrer  is 
foand  without  the  title^  the  omission  is  due  to  povert  j,  for  the  expenses  in  fees  arc 
considerable ;  while,  however,  tho  title  is  sought  for  the  sake  of  social  and  academic 
distinction,  it  is  ignored  b j  the  law ;  the  nnirersities  are  not  authorized  to  con- 
§tt  benefits  beyond  those  that  properly  fall  within  their  proTince  as  an  academic 
society. 

C.  HaTing  passed  this  examination,  the  student  is  admitted  to  a  course  of  train- 
ing as  a  "  Schulamts  Kandidat.'^ 

$9.  The  ieaehert^  training. — ^Hitherto  the  student  has  not  been  compelled  by  law  to 
interest  himself  very  seriously  ^  in  education ;  his  main  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
'*  liberal"  studies — classics,  mathematies,  or  modem  languages,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  students  who  take  a  special  interest  in  Padagogik 
have  opportunities  for  pursuing  their  inquiries  during  their  university  career.  Tho 
liberty  allowed  to  the  German  undergraduate  of  keeping  terms  in  any  German  univer- 
sity enables  such  men  to  go  to  Halle,  or  Leipzig,  or  Gtossen,  or  Jena,  in  each  of 
which  universities  elaborate  arrangements  are  made  for  "practical''  training  in 
school  classes,  aasoeiated  with  courses  of  university  lectures.  There  are  professors 
of  pedagogy  in  these  universities  who  have  charge  of  a  school,  or  of  classes  in  a 
school,  where  students  can  teach  under  supervision.  At  Leipzig  and  at  Giessen  the 
professor  is  also  head  master  of  a  large  gymnasium ;'  at  Jena  ho  is  given  charge  of  a 
small  practicing  school  conducted  by  his  assistants  solely  for  the  purposes  of  peda- 
gogy, while  at  Halle  a  so-called  Padagoginm  has  been  in  existence  sinco  1700  as  a 
part  of  the  great  Franckesehe  endowment.  In  other  universities  a  professor  of 
philosophy  will  frequently  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  piidagikog,  and  may  also  con- 
duet  a  ''theoretical"  seminar'  for  the  study  of  tho  subject  by  means  of  papers  and 
discussions,  but  in  these  four  universities  a  "  practical "  seminar  is  arranged,  of 
which  criticism  lessons  form  a  part,  and  in  which  the  whole  range  of  school  work  is 
brought  under  review.  ^ 

These  ''practical  "university  seminars  have  played  an  important  part  in  tho 
development  of  higher  training.  Firstly,  they  have  maintained  the  close  associa- 
tion between  pedagogy  and  philosophy.  Training  readily  tends  to  be  reduced  to  a 
system  of  rules-of-thnmb,  put  together  from  the  limited  experience  by  busy  school- 
nasters,  and  to  neglect  the  wider  and  more  permanent  issues  to  which  a  right  pro- 
sentment  of  education  must  always  appeal.  Now,  in  a  German  university  both 
professor  and  student  are  free  to  contemplate  the  field  at  leisure,  with  less  regard  to 
tlie  exigencies  of  the  moment,  independent  of  Government  codes  or  State  inspectors. 
It  was  in  such  a  seminar  that  Herbart,  when  ho  succeeded  to  tho  chair  of  Kant  at 
Konigsberg,^  gathered  round  him  the  band  of  students  who  have  developed  his  ideas 
into  the  acienco  of  education  as  it  is  understood  in  Germany  to-day. 

Secondly,  they  have  been  pioneers,  working  ont  by  experiment  tho  problem  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  as  to  how  young  men  may  best  be  trained  for  tho 
work  of  higher  teaching;  they  have  attracted  the  promising  undergraduates 
who  in  later  life  have  become  either  distinguished  head  masters,  directing  gym- 
nasial '  seminars  or  have  served  as  directors  of  primary  training  colleges. 

Now  many  university  professors  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  business  of  higher 

>  See  §«,  above. 
»iS^«  below,  §13. 
*  Jfoto  on  the  term  "  seminar.'^ — The  word  ia  used  in  two  senses,  wliicli  have  to  be  kept  distinct. 

1.  In  a  nniversity  a  seminar  is  a  weekly  meeting  such  aa  all  professors  conduct  with  their  best 
Btodextta  to  stimalate  discussion  and  independent  inrestigation. 

2.  The  term  hi  also  nsed  to  describe  training  colleges  for  teachers,  whether  day  or  boarding. 
Thus :  Lehrerseminar  =  Primary  training  college* 

OyranasialseMfiDar  =  Train!mg  college  for  secondairy  schoehnastera  coimeeted  with  a  gymnasimn. 
A  training  coarse  eondnoted  by  a  nniTcrsity  professor  of  pedagogy  (Efai  pUagoglsches  UniTsrsitJits- 
Seminar)  partakes  of  both  characters. 
« 1809-1833. 
*Seo  below,  §12. 
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traiulug  ought  to  bo  coDdactcd  on  this  model :  Establishing  chairs  of  pedagogy, 
with  practicing  schools  attached,  in  every  nniversity.  Other  professions — medicine 
and  law— look  to  the  university  for  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  training;  why 
should  it  not  also  serve  for  the  teaching  x>rofessioD  *  Their  argument  is  strengthened 
by  the  development  of  university  activity  which  recent  years  have  witnessed;  not 
only  are  medical  and  dental  students  provided  with  ''practical'^  seminars,  associated 
with  hospitals  and  ''cliniks/'  but  natural  science  students  and  students  of  agricul- 
ture have  now  their  laboratories,  all  directed  by  professors  in  '^ practical''  seminars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  opinion  among  head  masters  is  that  the  ''practi- 
cal" side  of  training  can  only  be  imperfectly  undertaken  by  a  nniversity  department, 
and  that  the  detailed  study  of  school  practice  should  be  delayed  until  the  student 
has  closed  his  university  career.  The  question  can  not  be  regarded  as  finally  set- 
tled, but  for  the  present  the  action  of  Prussia  in  1890  ^  has  opposed  the  professorial 
view;  the  work  done  in  the  four  universities  will  no  doubt  develop  and  is  likely  to 
be  imitated  elsewhere,  but  in  the  eyes  of  school  law  it  will  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  affording  opportunities  to  the  best  men  rather  than  as  a  plan  on  which  the  mass 
of  teachers  are  to  receive  training.  In  what  respects,  then,  is  higher  training  a 
matter  of  comxiulsion  and  not  of  choice  f 

$  10.  The  legal  requirements  relating  to  training : 

I.  TJie  Prohejahr. — For  more  than  fifty  years  every  intending  teacher,  after  passing 
his  Staatsexamcn,  has  been  sent  to  a  gymnasium  or  other  secondary  school  for  a 
trial  year,  called  the  Probejahr.^  '  He  is  not  paid  any  salary,  but  is  attached  to  the 
staff,  teaching  for  a  few  hours  every  week  and  learning  what  he  can  from  the  head 
master  and  his  colleagues.  During  the  year  he  produces  a  few  pedagogic  theses  ^nd 
is  expected  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  work  of  the  various  classes  of  the  school,  and 
particularly  with  those  branches  of  instruction  in  which  he  is  certified  as  a  scholar.' 
At  the  close  of  the  year  a  report  upon  his  progress  is  submitted  to  the  Prufungs- 
Kommission  by  tho  head  master  in  conjunction  with  the  staff  (LehrerkoUegiiun),  and 
ho  is  then  certified  as  '*  Oberlehrer." 

This  year  of  trial  has  been  more  or  less  useful  according  to  circumstances.  Under 
a  headmaster  of  ability,  ready  to  take  an  interest  in  training,  the  Prohejahr  might 
bj  of  tho  greatest  benefit;  but  very  often  the  Probekandidat  has  learned  little  more 
than  if  he  had  been  put  to  fall  work  with  full  pay.  True,  he  has  had  the  benefit  of 
looking  round  upon  every  department  of  school  work,  and  tho  head  master  has  the 
responsibility  of  giving  him  hints  and  of  putting  him  into  the  ways  of  tho  place, 
but  very  little  has  come  of  tho  plan,  and  dissatisfaction,  with  its  results,  has  always 
been  felt.  It  has  had,  however,  one  great  advant^e :  If  a  young  man  is  a  hopeless 
failure  tho  hoad  master  and  staff  refuse  to  recommend  him  at  the  year's  end,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  both  of  the  candidate  and  of  the  schools. 

This  Prohejahr  may  then  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  an 
efficient  system  of  training  on  the  "practical"  side,  and  it  represents  the  low-water 
mark  of  achievement  in  tho  German  States.  Several  of  tho  German  States  have  for 
many  years  mado  better  provision.  Thus,  in  Hessen  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
where  there  exist  universities^  above  alluded  to,  with  a  chair  of  pedagogy  and  a 
''liractical"  seminar,  tho  ministerium  has  compelled  students  to  join  this  seminar  for 
one  or  more  terms,  either  before  or  after  passing  the  Staatsexamcn. 

$  11.  The  Royal  Pedagogic  Seminary  in  Prussia. 

II.  In  Prussia  another  method  has  been  adoiitcd  which  has  provided  training  for 
about  seventy  students.  Twelve  institutions,  called  Kunigliche  Padagogische  Semi- 
uare,''  have  been  founded  with  scholarships  (stipendia)  to  assist  students  who  attend 

>  Deseribe<l  below,  §  12. 

*  The  Frobc^ahr  is  described  by  Mr.  Storr  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  committee 
on  tho  teachers'  tniining  and  registration  bills,  1891,  pp.  131, 132  of  Special  Report. 

•Pp.  117-119,  above. 

*  Leipzig  and  Gi(«son,  abovo  referred  to;  for  Giesscn  see  Stat  Jahrb.,  II. 
•Stat.  Jahrb.,  XVIII-XXI. 
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them.  Most  of  them  were  established  or  reorganized  about  1880,  when  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Probcjahr  began  to  be  widely  felt.  These  seminars  consist  of 
a  director  and  from  Ave  to  ten  students,  who  practice  in  one  or  more  secondary  schools 
in  the  neighborhood ;  in  several  cases  the  Diroktor  is  also  head  of  a  gymnasium.  The 
feature  to  be  noted  about  these  seminars  is  that  they  are  wholly  unconnected  with  a 
university,  although  several  of  them  are  in  university  towns;  two  or  three  of  them 
are  open  only  to  classical  men;  one,  in  Berlin,  is  confined  to  modem-language 
teachers.' 

Thus,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  best  candidates  ofioring  in  Prussia  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany  a  few  similar  seminars  may  be  found ;  but  in 
no  case  have  they  supplied  the  wants  of  all  candidates,  and  the  Probejahr,  up  to 
within  the  last  three  years,  has  been  the  simplest  mode  of  fulfilling  Government 
requirements  with  respect  to  training. 

$  12.  III.  The  now  Gymnasial  Seminar  in  Prussia. — The  importance  of  the  reform 
of  1890^  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  compels  all  candidates  to  take  a  year  of  real  training 
in  a  properly  organized  seminar,  and  this  iu  addition  to  and  before  the  Probejahr. 
The  Kultus  ministerium  of  Prussia  would,  it  seems,  have  adopted  this  compulsory 
rule  long  before  if  it  had  seen  its  way  to  organize  the  training  for  all  its  candidates. 
It  determined  finally  to  extend  the  method  already  adopted  in  the  Royal  Pcdagoglo 
Seminary  and  to  disregard  the  claims  of  tho  universities  to  share  in  training.  An 
invitation  was  given  to  some  forty  of  the  ablest  head  masters  to  establish  small  semi- 
nars in  connection  with  the  staff  of  their  schools.  A  small  increase  of  salary  was 
assigned  to  the  head  master  and  to  those  of  his  assistants  who  joined  him  in  tho  care 
of  these  young  men. 

The  Prussian  candidates  are  now  distributed  in  classes  of  from  4  to  10  studenta 
among  some  50  to  60  seminars,  the  12  of  earlier  endowment  and  the  40  set  on  foot 
iul890. 

It  is  often  asked,  In  what  respect  does  this  Seminarjahr,  now  imposed  as  an  addi- 
tional year  of  training,  differ  from  the  Probejahr,  since  both  are  under  tho  direction 
of  head  masters  f  The  difference  lies  in  the  elaborate  regulations  made  by  the  min- 
isterium to  insure  that  tho  training  is  effective,  and  in  the  provision  of  proper  time' 
and  proper  remuneration  to  those  who  assist  in  it.  According  to  tho  official  regula- 
tions, the  head  master  and  his  staff  are  responsible  for  the  following : 

(1)  A  complete  course  of  study  and  reading,  with  informal  lectures  and  discus-^ 
sions  on  pedagogic  principles  in  their  application  to  secondary  schools,  particularly 
dealing  with  thoso  branches  in  which  the  candidates  are  specially  qualified  to  teach; 
school  administration  and  school  hygiene  not  to  be  lost  sight  of;  importance  to  be 
attached  to  recent  pedagogic  literature. 

(2)  Associated  with  this  study  there  must  bo  systematic  practice  in  teaching, 
going  from  the  bottom  of  the  school  to  the  top,  with  weekly  discussions  presided 
over  by  the  Direktor. 

(3)  Tho  candidates  to  have  the  same  status  as  tho  permanent  staff,  and  to  attend 
its  weekly  meeting,^  to  join  in  all  assemblies  and  other  school  functions,  games, 
festivals,  school  tours,  and  tho  like. 

(4)  Toward  the  close  of  tho  year  the  candidates  are  to  write  essays  on  subjeota 
assigned  by  the  director,  who  finally  sends  to  the  ministerium  a  full  report  of  the 
year*s  work.  Thereupon  the  ministerium  will  appoint  each  candidate,  either  to  the 
same  or  to  some  other  school  for  a  probejahr. 

In  the  eyes  of  head  masters  the  great  merit  of  this  plan  is  that  they  are  training^ 
assistants  after  their  own  style ;  it  is  the  advantage  of  the  apprentice  system  as 

II  am  told  that  these  royal  seminars  have  taken  little  interest  in  pedagogy;  their  work  has  been 
mainly  in  classical  or  modern  philological  studies. 
•Stat.  Jahrb.,  XXI,  XXII. 

*  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  many  of  these  new  gymnasial  seminars  neither  the  time  nor  the 
Tcmnneration  are  adequate  to  a  right  performance  of  these  new  daties. 

*  Lehrerkonferenz ;  required  by  law  to  he  held  weekly  in  every  German  school. 
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coctraeted  Tritli  the  technical  institute.  Every  school  has  its  own  way  of  doin^ 
things,  and  a  good  staff  will  be  willing  to  take  tronble  with  candidates;  in  the  hope 
of  filling  vacancies  as  they  occnr  with  the  best  of  them.  A  better  argument  in 
iavor  of  this  gymnasial  seminar  as  opposed  to  a  nniversity  seminar  is  that  it  brings 
the  student  into  daily  contact  with  children.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  theorize 
upon  educational  topicS|  and  the  speculative  character  of  university  studies  encour- 
ages the  tendency.  The  best  corrective  to  it  is  to  be  placed  much  among  children 
and  to  bo  trained  to  observe  them  in  daily  intercourse.  This  personal  interest  in 
boys  seems  very  difficult  to  young  men  while  they  are  still  engaged  in  university 
studies,  and  yet  they  can  not  safely  pursue  pedagogy  in  the  absence  of  it. 

$  13.  IV .  The  combination  of  metkodB  employ^  in  JSaxe-  Weimar. — ^The  Duchy  of 
Saxe- Weimar  is  one  of  the  smaller  States  which  have  followed  the  lead  of  Pmssiay 
compelled  by  the  practical  difficulty  alluded  to  in  section  1.  It  has  established  a 
gymnasial  seminar  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium  at  Jena,  but  it  has  also  aimed 
to  supply  the  defects  of  this  method  by  associating  the  training  of  its  students  with 
the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  university.^  Every  Schulamts-Kandidat  in  Saxe- 
Weimar  is  compelled  to  spend  his  seminarjahr  at  Jena,  which  has  for  many  years 
been  a  chief  center  of  pedagogic  study,  and  is  at  present  the  only  nniveisity  which 
grants  funds  to  conduct  a  practicing  school.  Now,  the  weakness  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasial  seminar  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  conducted  by  a  head  master  and  staff 
who  have  left  their  speculative  studies  behind  them  and  are  likely  to  ignore  the 
scientific  aspects  of  education  and  to  depreciate  the  value  of  research.  The  Weimar 
ministerium  has  therefore  sought  to  avoid  this  danger,  and  from  close  personal 
observation  I  am  enabled  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  result.  By  working  in  the 
gymnasium  the  students  become  familiar  with  the  specific  character  of  gymnasial 
teaching,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  following  the  training  of  the  university 
seminar,  where  they  mix  with  teachers  of  many  types,  foreign  as  well  as  German^ 
and  take  their  share  in  prosecuting  inquiries  and  experiments.  Thus  the  narrowing 
ten<^cncy  of  tho  gymnasial  seminar  is  corrected  by  the  free  and  critical  spirit  pre- 
vailing in  the  university  seminar,  and  the  tendency  to  undue  academic  speculation 
in  the  latter  is  balanced  by  the  daily  routine  among  teachers  of  experience  in  the 
gymnasium. 

Note. — An  objection  is  often  raised  to  the  training  of  teachers  by  giving  them 
practice  in  school  classes,  that  the  teaching >  suffers  too  seriously;  parents,  it  is 
said,  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  to  be  practiced  upon  by  novices.  It  is  not  my 
place  to  argue  the  question  here;  but  I  may  point  out  that  the  danger  is  minimized 
in  these  gymnasial  seminars  by  limiting  the  number  of  students.  Ten  is  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  the  law.  Now,  10  students  teaching  only  for  ten  hours  a  week 
each,  in  a  school  of  300  to  400  boys,  will  not  seriously  injure  the  instruction,  even  if 
it  be  granted  that  these  criticism  lessons  do  prove  to  be  injurious.  The  benefit  of 
tho  plan  to  the  staff  is  undoubted.  Ilofrath  Rich  tor,  the  head  master  of  the  Jena 
Gymnasium,  reports  as  follows  in  his  Jahresbericht  for  1891-^2:  ''The  boys  have 
quickly  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  a  few  students  in  the  classrpom,  and, 
indeed,  we  observe  a  stimulus  to  their  attention  and  interest  when  I  myself  or  one 
or  two  of  my  colleagues  are  also  present.  And  the  seminar  has  certainly  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  work  of  the  staff;  the  masters  have  the  strongest  inducement, 
both  to  prepare  their  lesson  notes  with  care  and  to  impart  their  instruction 
effectively,  since  they  are  to  be  heard  by  the  seminar  students.'' 

^  14.  The  following  will,  perhaps,  summarize  the  results  of  German  experience  in 
training  up  to  the  present : 

{a)  There  are  two  organizations  to  which  the  charge  of  training  secondary  teach- 

*  Now  filled  by  Professor  Keln,  tho  leader  of  the  Herbartian  School.  The  Horbartians  hare  been 
tho  Tnain  Bupi>orters  of  practical  training  in  the  univeraitj,  as  opposed  to  the  merely  specnlatiTO  and 
theoretical  treatment  of  podat^gy  by  professors  of  philosophy  or  theology,  apart  from  practical 
\rork .    ( See  page  704 . ) 

«  Tho  progress  of  tho  boys. 
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•rs  should  be  intrtisted — ^tho  ttniveTsity  and  tho  beat  schools.  Neither  of  these  can 
do  tho  T^hole  work  alone.  If  the  uniTersity  attempts  training;  its  professor  should 
have  some  kind  of  a  practicing  school;  if  a  secondary  school  establishes  a  training 
department,  it  must  see  to  it  that  theory,  based  upon  philosophy,  is  provided 
beforehand  or  side  by  side  ^th  the  training. 

(b)  Comprehensively  considered,  training  covers  the  whole  period  of  study  from 
the  time  when  the  intending  teacher  loaves  school.  But  the  first  portion  of  this 
period  of  study  (fur  a  degree,  or  the  like)  should  be  conducted,  if  possible,  apart 
from  professional  training  proper,  and,  for  secondary  teachers,  should  undoubtedly 
be  undertaken  at  the  university. 

(c)  Training  can  not  be  accomplished  by  a  course  of  private  reading  followed  by 
an  examination;  a  teacher's  certificate  is  only  of  value  when  it  shows  that  the 
student  has  been  instructed  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  certificates  of 
responsible  instructors,  professors,  or  head  masters,  showing  that  the  student  has 
done  every  part  of  his  training  under  their  oversight,  should  be  an  indispensable 
requirement  before  registration;  an  examination,  oral  or  written,  can  only  bo 
regarded  as  supplementary. 

((f)  While  a  comparatively  easy  gate  may  be  left  open  for  tho  registration  of  tho 
ordinary  teacher,  it  is  essential  to  progress  that  opportunities  for  advanced  training 
and  for  the  best  quality  of  work  be  afforded  in  universities,  which  should  be  the 
appropriate  centers  for  research,  in  pedagogy  as  in  other  fields  of  professional  study. 

^  15.  The  above  account  has  dealt  with  tho  ordinary  secondary  schoolmaster 
(Oberlehrer),  but  two  other  classes  of  teachers  are  employed  in  secondary  schools : 

(a')  Primary  teachers  (Yolkschullehrer),  who  have  been  trained  in  primary  train- 
ing colleges,  and  who  can  qualify  to  teach  the  lower  forms  of  a  gymnasium,  or  to 
teach  certain  branches,  by  passing  an  appropriate  examination.  In  the  gymnasien 
and  realschulen  about  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  staff  are  perhaps  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  primary  teachers;  in  the  third  grade  schools  (Hohere  BUrgerschulen) 
more  than  half. 

Tho  Oberlehrer  is  always  a  university  man,  the  Yolkschollehrer  is  not  and  can  not 
be,  but  he  has  very  often  received  a  better  pedagogic  training,^  and  he  is  placed  on 
a  full  level  of  equality  with  the  rest  of  a  gymnasial  staff,  if  he  takes  a  post  in  a 
gymnasium  instead  of  remaining  in  primary  work.  I  do  not  intend  to  deal  further 
with  the  training  of  these  teachers,  because  this  would  fall  more  properly  under  an 
account  of  primary  education. 

(&)  Teachers  of  special  branches,  such  as  drawing  and  music  (Fachlehrcr  or 
Technischo  Lehrer),^  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  tho  staff  (Lehrer-Kollogium),  but 
certified  as  belonging  to  their  own  profession,  as  teachers  of  music  or  art  toachers. 
Those  must  be  certified,  like  the  rest,  by  the  authority  of  the  ministorium,  not  only 
aa  artists,  but  as  competent  teachers  of  their  art ;  their  training  is  regulated  by  rules 
applicable  to  their  profession ;  they  must  have  studied  at  a  conservatorium  or  a 
gewerbeschule,  *  or  the  like. 

i  16.  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  States  of  Germany,  in  undertaking  the 
control  of  teachers*  training,  havo  done  nothing  to  provide  that  the  teacher,  when 
trained,  shall  find  employment.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  in  other  professions. 
In  England  we  meet  with  many  educated  men  who  can  not  find  employment,  but  in 
Germany  there  are  far  more  to  be  found,  and  they  have  not  only  been  highly  educated, 
but  havo  been  severely  trained.  Many  Oberlehrer,  unable  to  find  a  XM>st  in  a  second- 
ary school,  havo  in  recent  years  been  admitted  as  teachers  in  primary  schools ;  not 
a  few  have  emigrated;  finally,  the  ministerium  in  Prussia*  and  in  other  States  have 

>  Stat  Jahrb.,  251. 

*Oiit  of  tho  six  ycxars  of  training  required  for  primary  toachers,  two  xire  almost  entirely  given  up 
to  pedagogy,  practical  and  theoretical. 
•Stat.  Jahrb.,  591,  etc. 
*  School  of  art  or  technical  college. 
<  Stat.  Jahrb.,  051  (4).    Comp«rB  the  year  1888-89  with  the  year  1891-02. 
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mado  au  effort  to  discourage  jonng  men  from  coming  forward  as  candidates,  in 
order  to  reduce  tbo  supply  to  a  level  with  the  annual  number  of  vacant  posts.  The 
question  iS;  in  fact,  being  raised  in  Germany  whetber  tbe  public  authority,  which 
registers  teachers  by  compelling  them  to  a  prolonged  course  of  training,  should  not 
look  forward  to  their  future,  and  recognize  some  sort  of  obligation  to  find  employ- 
ment for  them.  Definite  action  by  means  of  a  school  law  is  difficult,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  attainment  unduly  is  unjust,'  because  it  injures  the  candidates  by 
excessive  strain;  but  the  excessive  competition  of  an  overcrowded  profession  is 
equally  injurious,  and  in  the  schools  it  produces  evils  from  which  both  teacher  and 
child  have  to  suffer.  The  evils  are  perhaps  not  so  apparent  in  Germany  as  in  England, 
because  of  the  control  of  higher  education ;  but  this  cause  has  not  suppressed  the 
mischief,  although  it  has  modified  the  form  of  it. 

^17.  The  training  of  women  teachers  and  of  teachers  in  special  schools. 

The  influence  of  women  upon  German  education  is  very  small,  and  men  teachers 
continue  to  shut  them  out  from  the  moro  important  posts  in  girls'  high  schools. 
Some  who  in  theory  believe  in  the  value  of  women  as  teachers  consider  that  it 
is  unwise  to  encourage  them  at  present  in  Germany,  so  long  as  a  large  number  of 
traiued  men  aro  without  employment.  Hence  the  principalship  and  the  best-paid 
posts  in  girls'  schools  aro  occupied  by  men^-  although  many  instances  may  be  found 
where  lady  principals  aro  permitted,  especially  in  somiprivato  schools,  which  are 
subsidized  very  often  by  town  councils. 

A  woman  in  Germany  can  not  aspire  to  the  highest  rank  in  any  profession,  for  the 
university  is  the  only  gate  to  the  professions,  and  she  is  almost  universally  excluded 
from  university  studies;  hence  her  only  path  to  a  teacher's  certificate  lies  in  seeking 
training  in  a  primary  training  college  for  women  teachers  (Lehrerinnen  seminar;. 
After  this  course  women  students  usually  spend  some  years  in  England  and  France,  if 
they  aspire  to  teach  in  high  schools.  Tho  only  other  method  of  training  is  to  gain 
admittance  to  one  of  the  seminars  which  in  a  few  cases  have  been  attached  to  girls' 
high  schools  of  reputation  on  the  plan  of  the  gymnasial  seminar. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  all  kinds  of  special  schools— for  tho  blind,  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb^ — as  well  as  commercial  and  technical  institutions,'*  come  under  the 
inspection  of  the  ministorium,  and  hence  the  teachers  of  these  institutions  are 
required  to  be  equipped  with  appropriate  qualifications.  Thus  the  endeavor  is 
mado  to  extend  the  benefit  of  public  oversight  to  every  branch  of  education. 

May,  1894. 

MEMORANDUM  BY  MR.  M.  E.  SADLER  ON  THE  LEAVING  EXAMINATION  AS 
CONDUCTED  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA.* 

As  reference  is  frequently  made  in  the  course  of  this  report  to  the  German 
Abiturienten-Examon,  a  short  account  of  tho  way  in  which  it  is  actually  conducted 
may  bo  of  servico  to  those  who  aro  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  system. 
For  the  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht,  of  Berlin,  a  teacher 
with  wide  knowledge  of  German  secondary  schools. 

For  each  type  of  secondary  school  in  Prussia  a  general  plan  of  studies  is  laid  down 
by  the  State.  But  the  lines  of  this  general  plan  aro  so  wide  as  to  give  to  the  head 
master  of  each  school  considerable  freedom  in  framing  its  curriculum.  In  this  task 
he  naturally  takes  counsel  with  the  teachers  on  his  staff.  When  the  head  master  has 
thus,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  planned  tbe  curriculum  of  his  school  in  full 

■It  is  no  secret  in  Fnissla  that  that  prohejahr  haa  been  maintained  as  a  sequel  to  the  neir  seminar- 
jahr  In  order  to  make  tho  career  more  dlflBcult,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  romiietition  at  the  expense  o' 
tbo  candiilate's  time  and  means. 

«  Stat.  Jahrb.,  I,  833-1181. 

*  Stat.  Jahrb.,  I,  733-332. 

«  Stat.  Jahrb.,  11,  9S-101,  etc. 

*From  vol.  5  of  the  Keport  of  the  Iloyal  (English)  Commission  ou  Secondary  Education. 
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detail,  liis  schomo  has  to  bo  sabmitted  to  tho  '^coUego''  of  iuspcctors  for  tLeir 
approval.  Every  throo  years  tho  plan  of  studies  must  bo  reviewed  by  tho  head 
master  and  again  sent  in  for  tho  approval  of  the  college  of  inspectors  as  before.  If 
in  thus  revising  his  curriculum  tho  head  master  proposes  any  considerable  altera- 
tions ho  must  state  at  length  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  Ho  is  also  permitted  to 
append  to  his  own  statement  a  supplementary  rex>ort  on  tho  points  in  question  pre- 
pared by  one  of  tho  teachers  on  his  staff.  Threo  written  copies  of  this  detailed  plan 
of  studies  are  preserved,  one  being  in  tho  possession  of  the  head  master,  another  in 
the  hands  of  the  inspector,  and  tho  third  being  kept  for  reference  on  tho  part  of  any 
assistant  teacher  in  the  school. 

There  lies  on  tho  desk  of  each  class  room  in  the  school  a  log  book,  in  which  the 
teacher,  before  leaving  the  room  at  the  end  of  a  lesson,  enters  a  brief  record  of  the 
work  done  in  the  course  of  it.  This  log  book  or  diary  is  always  accessible  to  the  head 
master  and  to  the  Insxiector,  for  whose  guidance  a  complete  picture  of  the  course  of 
instruction  given  in  tho  class  is  thus  preserved.  Tho  head  master  and  the  inspector, 
by  tho  aid  of  this  diary,  are  enabled  to  check  the  teacher's  methods  and  to  assure 
themselves  that  he  adheres  to  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  in  the  detailed 
curriculum. 

Moreover,  the  more  important  exercises  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  the  ''unseens," 
aro  written,  not  on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  bnt  in  notebooks,  in  w^hich  corrections 
and  criticisms  are  also  written  by  the  teacher.  The  exercises  and  the  corrections  aro 
both  dated,  and  tho  notebooks  containing  them  aro  carefully  preserved  for  reference 
for  one  year,  or,  in  tho  caso  of  the  highest  class,  for  two  years.  Each  pupil  has  a 
separate  notebook  for  each  subject. 

The  log  book  and  the  exercise  books  together  thus  provide  a  continuous  record 
of  tho  work  done  by  each  class.  They  are  regularly  examined  by  tho  head  master, 
and  also  by  the  inspector  when  the  latter  visits  tho  school.  This  he  does  without 
notice  and  at  his  pleasure,  and  almost  always  within  tho  two  or  three  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  leaving  examination.  The  less  efficient  schools  are  more  fre- 
quently inspected.  The  inspectors,  it  should  be  added,  are  invariably  men  who 
have  had  previous  experience  as  teachers.  They  are  usually  appointed  when  about 
or  a  littlo  moro  than  40  years  of  age.  There  are  no  women  inspectors.  To  oach 
inspector  a  group  of  specified  schools  is  assigned  for  a  short  term  of  years.  When 
the  inspector  visits  a  school  ho  examines  the  log  books  and  the  exercise  books  and 
listens  to  tho  teaching  given  in  the  classes.  He  is  also  permitted  to  put  questions 
to  tho  pupils,  and  A-ery  often  does  so. 

At  the  end  of  each  school  year  there  is  a  "promotion  examination '^  in  every  class 
below  tho  highest.  Tho  written  part  of  this  promotion  examination  is  conducted 
by  the  teachers  alone,  but  tho  oral  part  is  held  in  tho  presence  of  the  head  master, 
who  may  also  himself  question  tho  scholars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  those  boys 
are  oxamined  orally  whose  marks  (either  in  the  written  examination  or  in  tho  gen- 
eral report  on  the  year's  work)  aro  unsatisfactory.  Tho  report  on  the  year's  work  of 
each  boy  has  to  bo  sent  in  to  the  head  master  before  the  written  examination  begins. 
It  is  drawn  np  in  simple  symbols;  +  signifying  "ripe,"  O  "not  ripe,"  and  f  "doubt- 
ful." No  great  importance  is  attached  to  tho  promotion  examination,  and  boys  are 
sometimes  promoted  even  though  they  have  douo  badly  in  it.  Promotion  from  class 
to  class  is  not  determined  mechanically  by  the  scale  of  marks  obtained  in  the  pro- 
motion examination,  but  depends  on  the  general  character  of  the  pupil's  work  during 
the  year. 

Tho  leaving  examination  is  confined  to  boys  in  tho  first  class.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  about  25  boys  will  enter  for  it  in  each  school.  Three  months 
boforo  the  examination  begins  each  boy  prepares  a  biographical  sketch,  in  which  he 
shortly  reports  on  his  previous  education  from  its  commencement  to  tho  date  of  the 
composition.  Ho  is  allowed  to  specify  the  subjects  of  which  ho  is  particularly  fond 
(including  any  subject  not  taught  in  schools)  and  those  which  he  had  special  diffi- 
culty in  studying.    Two  months  before  the  examination  each  master  sends  to  the 
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head  master  a  paper  of  questions  or  problems  ia  the  sahjects  on  which  he  has  given 
instractiou.  This  paper  contains  three  times  as  many  questions  as  will  he  required 
iu  the  leaying  examination.  Tho  head  master  examines  the  questions  and  either 
approves  them  as  they  stand  or  revises  them  after  consultation  with  tho  teacher 
concerned.  These  sets  of  questions  are  then  sent  to  the  inspector,  together  with  a 
long  characterization  of  each  pupil,  written  by  the  class  master  and  agreed  to  by  all 
the  masters  engaged  in  teaching  the  boy,  as  well  as  by  the  head  master.  This  report 
on  the  character  of  the  pupil's  work  is  long  and  full,  being  written,  partly  in  sym- 
bols and  partly  in  words,  on  printed  schedules.  At  tho  same  time,  also,  each  master 
has  to  report  of  each  individual  pupil  whether  ho  thinks  him  ripe  to  pass  the  exam- 
ination. On  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  master,  on  which  much  depends,  is  expressed 
in  the  words  "yes,"  *'no,"  or  "doubtful."  His  decision,  which  is  based  on  the  boy's 
work  during  the  year,  weighs  as  much  as  the  written  and  oral  examinations  which 
follow  put  together.  Each  boy  must  have  reached  in  his  year's  work  a  certain 
standard  in  eight  or  nine  subjects,  but  sx^oial  success  in  a  "compensatory  subject" 
contervails  failure  in  one  other,  German  excepted. 

On  receiving  the  papers  of  proposed  questions  and  the  reports  on  the  individual 
pupils,  tho  inspector  carefully  examines  them,  and  may  refer  the  questions  in  any  sub- 
ject with  which  he  is  not  himself  familiar  to  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  "college" 
of  inBx>ectors  to  which  ho  belongs.  Each  "college"  will  naturally  have  among  its 
members  an  expert  in  each  branch  of  the  school  ourriciilum,  but  different  parts  of  the 
same  school  are  not  assigned  to  different  inspectors.  On  the  contrary,  each  of  the 
schools  is  placed,  as  a  whole,  under  the  care  of  one  inspector  only  for  a  term  of  years. 
Tho  teachers  in  a  partisular  school  may  thus  come  to  know  in  what  subjects  their 
inspecter  is  weak,  and  this  may  have  some  effect  on  the  work  of  the  school.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  iu  practice  the  effect  is  small,  care  being  taken  not  to  assign  a 
school  in  which  the  teaching  of  a  particular  subject  is  weak  to  an  inspector  whose 
knowledge  of  that  subject  happens  also  to  be  defective. 

When  tho  inspector  has  perused  the  papers  of  questions  and  the  reports,  he  fixes 
the  date  for  tho  oral  examination.  The  head  master  of  the  school  then  appoints  a 
day  for  tho  written  examination,  usually  choosing  a  date  which  will  fall  f^om  four  to 
five  weeks  before  that  fixed  by  the  inspector  for  tho  oral  examination.  The  day 
before  tho  written  examination  the  insi>ector  sends  back  to  the  school  the  papers  of 
questions,  having  marked  on  each  paper  one- third  of  the  questions.  The  questions 
BO  marked  are  set  in  the  examination.  The  papers  of  questions  are  sent  to  the  head 
master  by  the  iuspector  in  sealed  envelopes,  each  paper  under  a  separate  cover.  The 
questions  are  not  printed.  On  the  day  of  examination  the  head  master  is  required  to 
hand  the  envelope  containing  the  questions,  with  the  seal  still  unbroken,  to  the  class 
master  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates.  The  envelope  is  then  opened  and  the 
marked  questions  are  dictated  to  the  candidates,  one  or  more  of  the  latter  being 
asked  to  repeat  them  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes.  Prom  two  to  five  hours  are  given 
for  each  paper,  allowance  being  made  for  the  time  taken  by  the  dictation  of  the 
questions.  Tho  master  concerned  fills  in  a  certificate  showing  the  oxact  time  at 
which  the  seal  was  broken,  when  the  dictation  began  and  ended,  and  when  tho  worked 
papers  were  collocted  by  him.  There  are  five  subjects  in  which  written  examinations 
are  held,  and  the  papers  are  sot  on  consecutive  days.  Only  one  paper  is  given  on 
each  day.  The  dates  of  tho  written  examination  are  sometimes  so  arranged  that  a 
Sunday  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  examination. 

As  the  master  thus  knows  beforehand  the  whole  list  of  questions  from  which  those 
set  in  tho  examination  will  be  taken,  it  may  be  asked  whether  he  does  not  specially 
prepare  his  pupils  to  pass  in  thoso  particular  subjects.  A  strict  code  of  professional 
honor  condemns  and  prevents  any  such  unfair  preparation .  It  is  said  that  an  ordinary 
teacher  would  rather  commit  suicide  than  thus  cram  up  his  boys  beforehand  to  pass 
in  the  questions  set  by  himself.  His  spirit  would  revolt  against  the  suggestion.  At 
the  same  time  some  teachers  are  occasionally  suspected  of  tho  practice.  In  case  of 
such  suspicion  arising,  the  inspector  pays  frequent  visits  to  the  class  taught  by  the 
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'suspected  master,  and  closely  examines  the  character  of  his  daily  "work.  Ho  is  also 
free  to  refuse  any  of  the  three  sets  of  questions  prepared  by  the  teacher,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  paper  set  by  himself.  But  the  most  effective  check  on  dishonorable  practice 
lies  in  the  fact  that  any  teacher  suspected  of  violating  the  spirit  of  the  examination 
is  scouted  by  his  colleagues  and  condemned  by  professional  opinion.  If  detected  in 
any  such  offense  he  is  branded  ivith  disgrace  and  dismissed  without  a  pension. 

•  Each  set  of  answers  worked  in  tho  examination  is  looked  over  by  the  master,  who 
marks  each  answer  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  (i.  e.,  very  good,  good,  sufficient,  or  insufficient). 
Papers  receiving  any  one  of  the  three  highest  marks  are  allowed  to  "pass.''  Tho 
master  is  required  to  set  forth  in  writing  tho  grounds  of  his  decision  in  respect  to 
each  paper.  Furthermore,  all  the  teachers  concerned  with  the  class  look  at  the 
papers  of  all  the  ciindi dates,  and  at  the  biographical  sketches  i^repared  by  them,  in 
order  to  form  an  opinion  about  each  boy.  When  all  this  is  done  the  masters  meet 
and  make  collectively  a  short  report  as  to  the  '* ripeness''  of  tho  various  candidates 
for  passing  the  examination.  In  making  this  supx>lementary  report  they  tako  into 
account  both  their  own  first  decision  and  the  boy's  work  in  the  written  examination. 

All  the  worke<l  papers,  together  with  this  second  report  and  the  boys'  own  bio- 
graphical sketches,  are  now  sent  to  tho  inspector,  who,  the  day  before  his  visit  for 
the  viva  voce  examin»tion,  loolcB  through  representative  parts  of  the  candidates'  work. 

On  tho  day  of  the  viva  voce  examination  tho  inspector  first  presides  over  a  meeting 
of  the  examination  board,  which  consists  of  those  masters  to  whom  the  head  master 
has  intrusted  the  care  of  the  highest  form  during  the  preceding  year,  together  with 
the  head  master  and  the  inspector,  the  presence  of  the  latter  being  required  to  make 
tho  board  technically  complete.  On  the  board  each  man  has  one  vote,  the  inspector 
having  also  a  casting  vote  on  any  subject  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  board  hapisens 
to  be  equally  divided. 

At  this  meeting  of  tho  examination  board  the  inspector  first  makes  general  com- 
ments and  criticisms  on  tho  work  done  in  the  class.  Next  he  criticises  the  papers 
set  for  the  examination,  with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  to  the  particular 
school,  and  to  their  easiness  and  difficulty  as  compared  with  other  papers  set  in  cor- 
responding schools  elsewhere.  He  then  reviews  the  corrections  made  by  the  teachers 
on  the  boys'  worked  papers.  Of  these  corrections  the  inspector  either  states  his 
approval  or  suggests  alterations  in  them.  Next  he  turns  to  the  marks  of  each  can- 
didate and  goes  care  folly  through  tho  record  of  his  work,  tn  case  of  any  doubt 
ho  questions  tho  teachers  as  to  the  boy's  work,  or  looks  into  his  exercise  books  for 
tho  last  two  ycaTA,  these  books  being  required  to  bo  at  hand  during  the  meeting. 
Finally,  ho  takes  a  vote  on  each  boy.  According  to  this  veto  tho  candidate  is  (I) 
either  declared  "ripe"  without  any  further  viva  voco  examination  (which  is  equiv- 
alent to  passing  with  honors) ;  or  (2)  admitted  to  the  viva  voce  examination,  in 
which  case  he  is  so  examined  only  in  those  subjects  in  which  he  has  not  been  marked 
as  "sufficient''  both  for  his  year's  work  and  in  his  written  examination;  or  (3) 
excluded  from  the  viva  voco  examination.  A  candidate  so  excluded  is  considered  as 
having  failed  in  the  examination,  and  after  three  such  failures  a  boy  can  not  be 
admitted  to  the  leaving  examination  again. 

As  soon  as  it  has  been  decided  in  the  meeting  of  the  examining  board  which  of  tho 
candidates  are  to  be  excused  from  the  viva  voce  examination,  which  are  to  be  admit- 
ted (and  in  what  subjects),  and  which  are  to  be  excluded,  all  the  candidates  are 
assembled  for  prayers,  and  are  afterwards  introduced  to  the  inspector  by  the  head 
master.  The  inspector  then  announces  the  names  of  those  who  have  passed  the 
examination  without  having  to  undergo  viva  voce  questioning,  and,  with  a  few 
words  of  congratulation,  excuses  them  from  further  attendance.  He  then  tells  the 
other  candidates  in  what  subjects  they  will  be  required  to  be  examined  viva  voce, 
and  the  oral  examination  begins  at  once. 

•  A  candidate  who  is  admitted  to  this  viva  voce  examination  can  "pull  himself  up" 
in  any  subject  in  which  he  has  failed  to  obtain  the  mark  "  sufficient"  in  the  written 
examination.    The  master,  however,  may  refuse  to  allow  him  thus  to  retrieve  his 
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failure.  lu  case  of  sucli  refusal,  however,  the  candidate  may  ask  to  be  exnmiucd 
viva  voce  in  any  subject  in  which  he  has  been  marked  1  or  2  (i.  c.,  ''very  good"  or 
''good''),  special  success  compensating  for  failure  in  any  subject  except  German  and 
religious  knowledge.  If  a  boy's  written  examination  work  is  marked  higher  than 
was  his  year's  work,  ho  must  be  examined  really  in  order  to  coinpensate  for  loss  of 
marks  in  respect  of  his  comparative  failure  in  the  course  of  instruction  given  dur- 
ing the  year.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  boy  does  badly  in  the  year's  work,  and  passes 
in  the  written  examination,  but  fails  in  viva  voce  he  is  regarded  as  having  failed  in 
the  examination. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  papers,  there  is  no  written  examination  in  some 
subjects — c.  g.,  religious  knowledge,  history,  and  geography.  Each  boy's  viva  voce 
examination  In  each  subject  generally  lasts  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
Every  candidate  must  pass  in  all  subjects,  except  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  inspector  may,  if  he  likes,  examine  a  boy  viva  voce  in  religions  knowledge, 
history,  and  geography;  but  in  these  subject*  the  master's  report  on  the  candidate's 
work  during  the  year  is  generally  decisive.  The  teaching  of  history  in  German 
schools  is  said  to  be  good,  though  the  results  are  rarely  subjected  to  an  external  test 
in  the  leaving  examination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  boys  in  the  highest  class 
often  find  no  small  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  their  teacher  a  satisfactory  report  in 
history  and  religious  knowledge. 

The  viva  voce  part  of  the  leaving  examination,  including  the  meeting  of  the 
examining  board  which  precedes  it,  usually  lasts  one  day— e.  g.,  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  or 
7  p.  m.,  with  a  short  break  for  lunch. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  day  the  examination  board  meets  once  more,  tho 
inspector  being  present.  At  this  meeting  all  the  other  mast-ers  attend  and  may  be 
asked  questions  by  tho  inspector;  but  they  have  no  vote  or  voice  in  tho  discussion. 
The  results  of  tho  examination  are  announced  at  the  end  of  the  day,  each  candidate 
being  simply  told  whether  he  has  passed  or  failed.  But  the  certificate  which  the 
candidate  receives  afterwards  goes  into  very  considerable  detail. 

When  held  in  schools  which  have  a  nine-years  course  tho  leaving  examination 
admits  the  successful  candidate  to  the  university,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  real- 
gymnasium  and  the  ober-realschnle  it  does  not  admit  the  student  to  academic  study 
in  classical  philology,  x>hilosophy,  theology,  law,  or  medicine.  When  held  in  the 
rcal-schule,  where  the  course  is  of  six  years'  duration,  the  leaving  examination  con- 
fers a  certificate  which  admits  the  holder  to  many  of  tho  professions  and  to  the  civil 
service. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  his  report  on  German  schools,  presented  to  tho 
schools  inquiry  commission,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  thus  summarized  the  rules  of  the 
leaving  examination:  ''It  is  to  be  such  as  a  scholar  of  fair  ability  and  proper  dili- 
gence may,  at  tho  end  of  his  school  course,  come  to  with  a  quiet  mind  and  without 
a  painful  preparatory  effort,  tending  to  relaxation  and  torpor  as  soon  as  the  effort  is 
over.^'  And  he  remarked  on  the  care  which  is  taken  that  "the  instruction  in  the 
highest  class  should  not  degenerate  into  a  preparation  for  the  examination;  that 
tho  pupil  may  have  the  requisite  time  to  come  steadily  and  without  overharrying  to 
the  fullness  of  the  measure  of  his  powers  and  character;  and  that  he  may  be  securely 
and  thoroughly  formed,  instead  of  being  bewildered  and  oppressed  by  a  mass  of 
information  hsistily  heaped  together." 

The  Prussian  arbiturienten  examen  is  Interesting  alike  in  respect  of  its  methods 
and  in  the  privileges  which  it  confers.  Its  methods  are  carefully  devised  so  as  to 
give  to  the  teacher  a  large  degree  of  freedom  in  framing  the  curriculum  of  his 
school  and  in  forming  a  fair  Judgment  of  his  pupils'  abilities.  But  the  whole 
examination  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  attached  to  an  organized  system  of 
in8X)ection.  There  seems,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  this  method  of  examination 
(with  some  modificatiou)  from  being  tried  experimcu tally  by  one  or  other  of  our 
cxamining.anthorities. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN    RUSSIAN,    AUSTRIAN,    AND 
PRUSSIAN  POLAND. 


By  IIerma:<7X  Sciioenfeld,  Ph.  D.,  Prof esaor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Con- 
tinental  History  in  the  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Topical  outline. — General  summary  of  education, — Plan  and  arrangement, — Extent  of 
Poland, — The  Poles  and  the  dismemberment, — Language, — Its  structure.  Sketch  of 
the  higher  education  in  Poland  during  her  independence :  Ancient  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Craoow;  its  early  history. — Polish  schools  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.— Reviral  of  higher  education  and  downfall  of  Poland.  Higher  education  in 
Russian  Poland:  The  Nete  University  of  Warsaw. — Constitution  of  the  University 
of  Warsaw. — Latest  statistics  of  the  University  of  Warsaxo. — Report  of  the  rector. — 
Thofour  faculties.— Institute  of  veterinary  surgery. —  University  library. — Archives,— 
Secondary  education  in  Warsaw. — Musical  education  in  Warsaw. — Secondary  eduoa- 
Hon  in  the  country  at  large. —  JFilno, — Archives  of  Wilno.  Witcbsk.  Higher  education 
in  Austrian  Poland:  New  University  of  Cracow. — Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. — 
The  four  faculties. —  University  library. — State  archives. —  University  of  Lemberg. — 
University  library ;  Ossolinsli  library;  Archives. — Imperial  School  of  Technology  in 
Lemberg;  secondary  schools, — Secondary  schools  in  Galicia.  Education  in  the  ancient 
Polish  provinces  of  Prussia :  Polish  origin  of  the  University  of  Koenigsberg, — Lyceum 
Hosianum;  secondary  schools  in  Prussia;  libraries. — Province  of  Posen,  libraries, 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

The  Kingdom,  or  rather  Republic,  of  Poland  ^  (Rzeczpospolita  Polska) 
disappeared  from  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  after  an  existence  of 
eight  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  dismember- 
ment of  the  Republic,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  greatest 
power  of  eastern  Europe  and  had  for  centuries  served  as  a  bulwark 


1  ''Poland/'  says  Leloweli  one  of  her  greatest  historians,  'Ms  a  veritable  and  pore 
Republic,  only  invested  \?ith  the  forms  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.^'  Tho  prinoi- 
pal  character  in  the  constitution  of  tho  Polish  Government  was  a  very  decided,  separa- 
tion between  the  executive  power  intrusted  to  the  King,  and  the  legislative  power, 
superior  to  the  former  and  exercised  by  the  nation,  i.  o.,  the  representatives  of  thoso 
citizens  wbo  alone  enjoyed  political  rights,  the  .nobility  and  the  clergy.  These 
deputies,  nnntii,  about  200  before  the  partition,  and  tho  senators,  elected  by  the 
King,  could  assemble  either  separately  or  combined,  thus  forming  but  one  Chamber, 
the  Diet  (Seym),  generalem  omnium  terrarum  con ven turn. 
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against  the  destructive  invasions  into  Europe  of  the  Mongolian,  Tar- 
tar, and  Turkish  hordes,^  was  accomplished  by  Eussia,  Austria,  and 
Prusssia  in  three  partitions  (1772, 1793,  1795).  The  parts  which  once 
constituted  the  Eepublic  of  Poland  are  still  integral  parts  of  the  three 
countries  respectively.  According  to  MorfiU's  words,  "Its  limbs, 
although  distorted,  are  still  instinct  with  life;"  its  language  is  still 
spoken  by  upwards  of  ten  millions;  its  literature  is  the  oldest  Slavonic 
literature  next  to  Bohemian,  and  surpasses  in  importance  and  scope  all 
the  other  Slaveiiie  literatures  taken  together,  i.  e.,  Bohemian,  Servian, 
Croatian,  Slavonian,  Bnsaian,  Bulgarian.'  Its  institutions  and  laATS 
have  perished,  some  of  them  fortunately  for  the  broad  masses  of  the 
Polish  people  who  had  nothing  but  the  patrimony  of  the  disinherited, 
serfdom.  Austria  at  once  introduced  into  Galicia  the  Austrian  civil 
code;  in  the  Prussian  Polish  provinces  the  Pmssian  Landrecht  x)re- 
vailjs.  Bussia  alone  permitted  to  the  Kingdom  (tsarstvo)  of  Poland  a 
shadow  of  self-government  and  many  privileges.  Alexander  I  con- 
ferred great  privileges  upon  the  University  of  Wilno,  confirmed  the 
Li&iianian  statutes  in  the  western  and  southwestern  govemments  and 
the  code  of  IS^apoIeon  in  Poland  proper  from  th«  year  1807.  But  all 
this  was  changed  into  Bussian  law  by  a  ukase  of  June  25, 1840.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  restrictions  under  which  the  dismem- 
bered country  labors^  there  are  several  very  aetive  centers  of  Polish 
literature,  enltnre,  and  education,  foremost  among  them  Graeow  and 
Lemberg,  thoroughly  Polish,  excellent  uniyersities  in  Anstrian  Galicia. 
The  work  of  the  Academy  of  Cracow,  founded  in  1872,  is  of  such  a 
high  standard  of  excellence,  its  editions  of  the  Polish  authors  of  the 
golden  age  (1541-1606)  are  so  valuable,  the  many  learned  reviews  that 
appear  in  Polish,  equal  to  the  best  in  other  civilized  eoiintrie%  present 
so  much  original  research  and  material  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  Polish  literature  and  culture  as  well  as  that  erf  the  other 
Slavonic  countries  will  constitute  an  essential  part  of  instruction  in 
our  universities  to  supplement  the  Germanic  and  Bomance  languages 
and  literatures. 

nn  the  reign  of  Bolealas  V  (1227-1279)  the  frightful  Mongolian  invasion  took 
place  (1241).  Although  gaining  a  FyrrhuB  victory  at  the  battle  of  Lignica  (Lieg- 
Hitz)  in  Silesia,  they  were  diverted  into  Hnngary  after  their  force  had  heen  broken. 
Nothing  since  the  battle  on  the  Cataloanian  fields  can  be  compared  with  that  car- 
nage. In  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Poles  went  forth 
the  chamiHons  of  Christendom  and  rolled  baek  the  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  from 
Encepe.  Justly,  therefore,  MeloaehihoD,  speaking  on  this  mibject,  says:  ''The 
nagnanimity  of  this  nation  is  esxmcially  displayed  in  their  continual  Trars  ag^nsk 
the  TartMTS  for  the  tranquillity  of  all  Europe.  For  centuries  she  has  proteeted 
£vrops  against  the  Tartars  and  the  neighborhood  of  sarvage  Asia.  Let  us  never  for- 
get these  obligations  to  Poland,  and  let  ns  recollect  who  axe  the  people,  and  in  what 
xegioos  ei  tii*e  ea^rth.  they  were  made  instruments  of  Providence,  and  by  protecting 
Europe,  enabled  her  to  preserve  within  her  besom  humanity,  religion,  and  those 
arts  and  sciences  so  beneficial  to  society.'' 

« According  to  Estreicher  (Bibliographia  Polonlca,  Cracow,  187C^),  it  represents 
two- thirds  of  the  entire  Slavonic  literature. 
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The  University  of  Warsaw,  althoagh  Bussified  to  a  great  extent 
since  the  late  insurrection,  is  still  rich  in  national  Polish  spirit,  learn- 
ing, and  cultore.  The  Polish  press  of  Warsaw  still  turns  out  many 
valuable  books,  magazines,  and  reviews  in  all  branches  of  literature 
and  science. 

Prussia  has  best  succeeded  in  Germanizing  her  Polish  posses- 
sions, slowly  eliminating  or  weakening  the  Polish  element,  "care- 
fully avoiding  any  of  those  reprisals  which  would  cause  a  European 
scandal.^  But  "der  neue  Kurs,"  under  the  enlightened  young 
Emperor  William  II,  has  thoroughly  reversed  the  old  theory,  if  not 
the  old  practice.  Coercion  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  yet  the 
German  language  makes  more  rapid  strides  than  ever  and  does  not 
sufter  under  the  fact  that  Polish  is  cultivated  in  family  and  school, 
especially  in  the  religious  education  of  the  people^  who  are  mostly 
Eoman  Catholics.  It  seems  as  if  the  idea  had  won  ground  in  the 
highest  authoritative  circles  of  Prussia  that  a  people  with  an  almost 
equally  old  western  civilization,  abundantly  rich  literature,  language, 
and  history,  can  not  be  weaned  and  severed  from  \t  by  persuasion, 
force  or  police  measures.  Thus,  while  the  provinces  of  Posen,  Upper 
Silesia,  and  old  Prussia  have  a  by  far  greater  German  population  and 
more  completely  Germanized  Slavs  under  the  admirable  Prussian 
school  system,  the  educational  influence  of  three  years'  military  train- 
ing,^ and  the  general  high  standard  of  Prussia's  judiciary  and  admin- 
istrative institutions,  yet  the  Polish  language  and  literature  are 
extensively  cultivated  among  the  people  by  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
the  public  schools  by  Polish  teachers  during  the  limited  time  that  is 
allotted  to  their  language,  and  in  the  higher  schools  for  their  intrinsic 
value  and  because  it  is  a  fundamental  necessity  for  iinderstanding  the 
historical  origin  and  development  of  all  the  provinces  between  the  Elbe, 
or  at  least  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula.  Indeed,  the  colonization  by  the 
German  element  of  all  that  land  is  nothing  but  a  protracted  struggle, 
beginning  as  early  as  Charlemagne's  time  and  not  finished  yet  by  far, 
to  subject,  to  absorb,  or  to  annihilate  the  Slavonic,  principally  Polish, 
population  that  has  expanded  over  the  territory  vacated  by  the  Ger- 
man tribes  during  the  first  migrations  of  peoples.  For  Leopold  von 
Eanke's  statement,  "Es  sind  zwei  Volkerwanderungen,  durch  die  der 
Umkreis  der  deutschen  Gebiete  aus  dem  inneren  Germanien  her 
bestimmt  worden:  die  eine  war  nach  dem  Westen,  die  andere  nacU  dem 
Osten  gerichtet,"  is  absolutely  correct.  But  while  the  Germanic  tribes 
had  pushed  themselves  forward  toward  the  west  and  south  in  power- 
ful streams  and  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  the  backward 

*  I  venture  this  statement,  whiclx  may  seem  paradoxical  to  those  who  are  wont  to 
consider  the  German  military  ser>'ice  as  a  waste  of  time  and  energy,  removing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  from  temporary  productioji.  But  any  military  instructor 
who,  like  myself,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  many  Polish  recruits  who 
come  to  the  army  as  analphabets  and  leave  it  with  a  good  equipment  of  German 
education,  an  enlarged  horizon  and  excellent  training,  will  surely  agree  with  me. 
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flood  toward  the  east  against  the  natural  course  of  Slavonic  immigra- 
tion occurred  slowly,  gradually,  through  many  centuries,  often  inter- 
rupted by  long  pauses,  historically  not  determined.  While  during  the 
first  migration  Teutonic  pagans  pushed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  €rer- 
mania,  it  was  Catholic  Christianity,  the  victorious  Boman  Church,  the 
monks,  who  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  Germans;  later  on  it  was 
the  Eeformation  which  led  thousands  and  thousands  toward  the  East. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  second  main  incentive  was 
the  craving  for  material  wealth  and  worldly  i)ower  which  made  such 
invasions  very  bloody,  cruel,  and  unjust,  full  of  epic  battles  and  adven- 
tures so  graphically  described  in  Mickiewicz's  Konrad  Wallenrod, 
concerning  the  struggle  between  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Teutonic 
knights. 

There  is  no  Polish  university  in  these  Prussian  provinces  it  is  true, 
but  Posen  and  Bromberg  (Bydgoszcz),  Danzig  and  Thorn,  even  Breslau, 
the  capital  of  Silesia,  and  all  the  Upper  Silesian  towns,  not  to  speak 
of  its  mostly  Polish  viUages,  have  still  very  strong  Polish  traits  and 
traces.  The  concessions  made  to  Polish  education  especially  and  Sla- 
vonic languages  and  literatures  generally,  the  importance  attributed 
to  these  branches  in  Prussia  appear  from  the  strong  Slavonic  depart- 
ments not  only  at  the  eastern  universities  of  Breslau  and  Konigsberg, 
but  also  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  very  characteristic  fact 
that  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  scholar  in  Slavonic  languages, 
the  famous  Wladyslaw  Nehring,  has  become  rector  magnificus  of  the 
University  of  Breslau  (1893-94). 

Prof.  Karl  Brugman,  of  Leipzic,  in  Die  Deutschen  Universitaten, 
edited  by  W.  Lexis,  says  in  regard  to  Slavonic  philology  in  Germany: 
*'  Slavonic  philology,  that  bloomed  up  in  the  countries  of  the  Austrian 
Crown  and  is  about  as  old  as  Germanic  and  Eomance  philology,  can 
naturally  not  have  such  a  broad  ground  in  Germany  as  its  sister  disci- 
plines. It  has  at  present  three  full  professorships,  in  Breslau,  Leipaic, 
Berlin,  occupied  by  Xehring,  A.  Leskien,  whose  principal  merits  lie  in 
the  domain  of  Slavonic  grammar,  and  A.  Brlickner.^  Besides  the  great 
successor  of  Miklosich  (d.  1891),  V.  Jagi6,  who,  besides  an  extraordinary 
many-sidedness  in  literary  production,  has  done  an  exceedingly  merito- 
rious work  in  grammar  as  well  as  in  editing  revised  texts  and  investi- 
gating topics  of  literary  history,  was  at  the  University  of  Berlin  for 
severjil  years  (1874-1880).  The  latter  is  the  founder  of  the  Archiv  fur 
Slav.  Philologie  (founded  in  1875),  the  central  organ  of  that  science.^' 

As  for  the  important  r61e  that  the  Slavonic  element  has  been  destined 
to  play  in  German  life,  it  appears  from  the  history  and  literature  of 
Germany,  which  are  quite  permeated  with  its  influence,  German  histo- 
rians never  grow  tired  of  showing  the  contrast  of  the  two  national 
characters;  German  jKiets  and  authors  compare  and  contrast  their 


'  In  the  research  of  the  Baltic-Slavonic  langnages,  the  works  of  Leskien,  A.  Bez- 
eenbcrger  (Gottingue,  Konigsberg),  and  A.  Briickner  (Berlin)  are  foremost. 
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traits  and  peculiarities,  their  ideals  of  edacation  and  culture.  Ko  one 
lias  done  it  better  from-  a  German  point  of  view  than  Gustav  Freytag, 
himself  born  on  the  frontier  of  Upper  Silesia  and  Eussian  Poland,  at 
Kreuzburg,  in  his  Soil  und  Haben,  and  especially  in  his  classical  his- 
torical novels  Die  Ahnen  and  Bilderaus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit. 

PLAN  AND   ABBANGEMENT. 

It  is  my  particular  task  to  give  a  report  on  the  higher  education  in 
the  different  parts  of  Poland,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  shaping 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  organization  on  the  part  of  the  three 
Governments,  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  assimilating 
the  Slavonic  population  to  the  Government  policies,  social  traditions, 
and  civilization  of  the  three  nations  respectively.^ 

For  this  undertaking  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  define  more  accurately 
the  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  at  the  time  of  her  prosperity  and 
of  her  decadence,  while  yet  independent  among  the  European  nations; 
second,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  her  educational  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  universities  during 
the  period  of  her  independence.  Only  from  a  comparison  of  her  educa- 
tional conditions  while  independent  can  we  ascertain  and  realize  her 
progress  or  retrogression  in  higher  education  after  her  partition,  the 
changes  wrought  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  assimilation  to  or  reaction 
against  foreign  influences,  the  transmutation  of  political  and  social 
ideals,  the  participation  of  the  different  classes  in  an  education  which 
is  partly  not  their  own,  inoculated  with  ideals  conceived  by  her  con- 
querors in  order  to  bring  her  children  to  a  gradual  mental  and  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical  subjection. 

EXTENT   OF  POLAND. 

At  the  period  of  her  greatest  prosperity  under  the  later  Jagiellos, 
Sigismund  I,  Sigismund  II  Augustus  (1507-1672),  the  short  interreg- 
num and  the  brief  nominal  reign  of  Henry  of  Valois  (1575),  and  the 
valiant  Stephen  Batory  (1576-1586),  Poland  extended  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea,  touching  it  at  Akerman;  from  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Austria  proper,  Hungary,  and  the  Danubian  principalities  to  Bussia 
beyond  the  Dnieper.  The  greatest  length  of  the  country  from  north 
to  south  was  713  English  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  693  miles.  It 
embraced  an  area  of  about  282,000  English  square  miles,  and  this  area 
in  1880  had  a  population  of  24,000,000. 

For  our  investigation,  however,  which  concerns   Polish  soil   and 


'  The  present  monograph  is  a  snmmary  of  a  more  extensiTO  work  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Poland  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  to  bo  published  later  through  the 
regular  channels  of  trade.  The  author  begs  to  acknowledge  assistance  from  Senator 
Michael  Kruszkaj  of  Milwaukee,  on  Galician  secondary  schools,  and  receipt  of 
valuable  printed  material  from  the  pedagogical  and  geographical  Bocieties  of 
Lcmberg. 
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Polish  people  proper,  we  mnst  exclade  all  the  coantry  which  was  not 
Polish  in  spirit  and  nationality,  though  at  certain  times  it  belonged  to 
the  republic  by  conquest.  Thus  that  part  of  Kijowska  which  lies 
beyond  the  Dnieper,  including  the  famous  old  city  of  Kief,  one  of  the 
cradles  of  Russia,  was  ceded  by  the  Crown  to  the  latt^  country  by  the 
treaty  of  Andruszowo,  1607,  and  was  never  gotten  back.  Kief  is  con- 
sequently a  purely  Eussian  university,  which  will  find  no  place  in  our 
treatise  on  higher  education  in  Poland.^ 

Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  his  unsurpassed  work.  The  Empire  of  the 
Tsars  and  the  Eussians,  has  best  expressed  this  idea,  saying:  ^< Sepa- 
rated from  Great  Eussia  at  the  time  of  the  Tartar  invasion.  Little 
Eussia  was  through  five  centuries  subject  to  Poland  and  Lithuania,  not 
to  much  purpose.  Only  the  polished  surface — the  nobility  of  Kief, 
Volhynia,  Podolia — became  Polonized.  It  is  owing  preeminently  to 
the  Greek  orthodox  rite  that  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the  immense 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kief  and  TTkraina,  have  turned  out 
quite  as  Eussian  as  the  people  of  Moscow.''  Leroy-Beaulieu's  clever 
translator,  Z^naido  A.  Eagozin,  shows  in  a  footnote  (I,  p.  118)  that  the 
statistician,  Tshubinsky,  who  has  published  some  very  detailed  statis- 
tical tables  on  this  very  subject,  has  found  out  that  the  Poles  could  not 
muster  100,000  strong  in  the  above  three  governments  put  together. 
Even  making  allowance  for  some  exaggeration  in  the  Eussian  docu- 
ments, still  so  much  remains  that  the  figure  of  the  genuinely  Polish 
population  is  extremely  low.  In  those  three  governments  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics,  among  whom  there  certainly  are  non-Polonized  Little 
Eussians,  amounted  to  scarcely  400,000,  or  less  than  a  seventh  of  the 
entire  population  (10.94  per  cent).  In  these  same  three  governments 
the  number  of  Israelites  rose  to  over  750,000.  Unfortunately,  Mme. 
Eagozin  extends  this  calculation  also  to  Lithuania  and  White  Eussia, 
i.  e.,  to  all  the  provinces  annexed  in  one  of  the  three  divisions  of 
Poland,  without  any  statistical  proof. 

Smolenska  also,  with  the  important  city  of  Smolensk,  an  object  of 
strife  between  Lithuania,  Poland,  on  one  hand  and  Eussia  on  the 
other,  was  transferred  to  Eussia  forever  by  the  treaty  of  Andruszowo. 
Nor  was  Inflancka,  or  Livonia,  with  the  old  Hanseatic  city  of  Siga, 
though  acquired  by  Poland  in  1561,  ever  Polish  in  spirit,  or  sympathy, 
or  civilization. 

Poland,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  also  called  the  Crown  of 
Poland  (Korona),  consisting  of  Great  Poland  (Wielkopolska)  with  the 
principal  cities  of  Posen  (Poznaii),  dating  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  Warsaw  (Warszawa),  which  became  the  capital  of 
the  country  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III,  and  of  Little  Poland 
(Malopolska)  with  the  famous  old  capital  Cracow  (Krak6w),  was 
united  with  Lithuania  (Litwa)  by  the  marriage  of  Jadwiga,  the  Polish 


*  We  shall,  however,  learn  later  that  this  university,  after  the  suppression  of  War- 
saw, was  the  greatest  resort  of  Polish  stadents. 
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qiieen^  witii  JagieUo^  dake  of  Litlramiiai  (1386) ;  a  HMxre  complete  fed- 
eration  taking  place  at  LuId^ih  in  1569.  Ttie  capital  waa  Wiluo;  tbe 
ofiteial  laDgnage  of  the  ooantzy  was  White  Baanao^  in  which  toagae 
its  laws  weie  promulgated.  With  this  nuioia.  Clnistiaiiity  was  intro- 
duced. A  Poitsh  tunrecsitj  was  founded  at  Wilno  bj  Stephen  Batory 
under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits  (1578)^  which  for  centuries  exercised  its 
Polish  and  Boman  Catholic  influence  upon  the  country^  until  it  was 
suppressed  by  Bnperer  If^icholas  I  (1833)  after  the  ontbreak  of  the 
Polish  insnrrcetioQ  of  ISdO;^  and  the  Fniyersity  of  Kharkef  fcmnded 
in  its  stead* 

As  to  amoreaceaistediviaian  of  the  Bzeczpo^politaPolska  in  Palat- 
inates (Wcgewodstwa)  fcr  adminisiratiTe  and  military  purposes  I  may 
safely  refer  the  reaider  to  MorfilFs  Stc»y  of  Poland  (pp.  1-11);  who  fol- 
lows Michael  Bobrzy/iski's  *«DzM^e  P<^ski  w  Zarysie/'  Warsaw^  1881, 

THE   POLES  AND   THE  DISMEDCBEBMENT. 

This  country  was  from  time  immemorial^  inhabited  by  Blayonic 
tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Indo-Europeaa  or  Aryan  family  of  peoples. 
The  early  Slavs  are  said  by  the  best  historians  to  haye  been  a  x)eaeefal 
agricftltnral  people  living  under  a  patriarchal  Demoeratie  rule,  without 
priests  or  kings^  but  the  invasions  of  Asiatic  hordes  and  the  conflicts 
with  the  German  tribes  compelled  them  to  adopt  a  sort  of  monarchical 
government.  Bat  the  cxrigin  of  Poland  is  fabulous ;  ^  history  but  begins 
with  the  reign  of  Mieezyslaw  I  and  the  introduction  of  CharEstianity  in 
the  Latin  form  under  him  (965)^  thus  placing  Poland  at  the  outset  in 
contrast  to  Bussia^  whose  civilization  was  to  be  Greek  in  the  Byzantine 
form. 

^iarik  finds  the  flrst  mentioning  of  this  people  in  the  Geography  of 
Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  They  are  here  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  BulanesL  The  generally  accepted  derivation 
of  the  name  is  from  pole^  fleld,  plain,  the  country  being  one  vast  plain. 
li^estor,  the  old  Bussian  chronicler,  distinguishes  between  the  Poliane 
Liakhove  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Poliane  Busove  on  the  Dnieper,  tl>e 
dwellers  on  the  Vistula  plains  and  the  dwellers  on  the  Dnieper  plains. 
Bopell,  the  excellent  German  historian  of  Poland,^  lias  traced  thedevel- 


'  That  is  after  haTing  bvanched  oft  from  their  original  Iranian  or  Indo-European 
home  in  Ana,  they  irainisrated  into  Eotope  at  a  period  cotitemporanefMRS  with  or 
rather  after  the  arrival  oi  the  Tentonie  faaiilies*  Bsi  as  aatoebthanoiEs  origin  in 
Bnrope  £oc  the  entire  lado-Eurc^an  raeo  hoa  been  alse  maintaijbed  by  siieh  acholars 
as  Penka  and  Schrader  (Originea  Axiacae,  Vienna^  1883),  Spraehyergleichung  und 
TTrgeschichte  (1885).  Morfill  has  given  a  very  excellent  abstract,  sifting  the  fre- 
<]Lnently  conflicting,  vie ws  of  the  best  SlaTonic  scholars  oia  the  Slavonic  origin.  (See 
Article  '*  Slavs/'  Encycl.  Brit.,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  143-U7.) 

^  Lelewel,  the  great  Polish  historian,  has  relegated  all  the  period  of  Polish  history 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  M&eczyslaw  to  the  era  of  myths. 

»The  standard  history  of  Poland  by  Ropell  has  been  continued  by  Caro,  both  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Breslau. 
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opment  of  the  various  divisions  of  society  among  the  Poles  back  to  their 
origin,  showing  how  the  nobility,  szlachta  (probably  derived  from  the 
German  word  Geschlecht),  became  in  course  of  time  the  Polish  nation 
I)roperly  so-called,  subjecting  the  cmetones  (kmieci),  an  originally  free 
class  of  peasants,  and  the  peasants  strictly  so  called  (chlopi),  to  abso- 
lute bondage.  When  in  the  course  of  history  also  the  power  of  the 
king  was  gradually  diminished  to  a  mere  shadow  by  the  pacta  conventa, 
the  military  szlachta  became  the  sole  and  almost  absolute  bearer  of  the 
power  of  the  state.  In  this  fact  lies  the  germ  of  Poland's  destruction, 
which  became  realized  when  the  "  Adelsrepublik,"  as  Bopell  calls  it,  had 
no  other  basis  than  a  degraded  aristocracy  fallen  from  their  old  lofty 
patriotism,  a  national  middle  class  being  absolutely  wanting,  the  trade 
of  the  country  being  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  or  people 
with  foreign  proclivities,  Germans  and  Jews.^ 

So  the  dismemberment  began.  In  1772  Prussia  took  the  Palatinates 
of  Malborg  (Marienburg),  Pomeria  (Pomerellen),  Warmia  (Ermeland), 
Culm,  except  Danzig  and  Thorn  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland;  Austria 
took  lied  Eussia  or  Galicia,  with  a  part  of  Podolia,  Sandomir,  and 
Cracow;  Eussia  took  White  Russia,  with  all  the  part  beyond  the  Dnie- 
per. The  territories  seized  by  the  three  powers  amounted  to  13,000 
English  square  miles,  416,000  inhabitants ;  27,000  square  miles,  2,700,000 
inhabitants;  42,000  square  miles,  1,800,000  inhabitants,  respectively. 

But  in  spite  of  many  fruitless  attempts  to  amend  the  new  constitu- 
tion, promulgated  May  2, 1791,  a  second  partition  by  Eussia  and  Prus- 
sia took  place  in  1793,  appropriating  to  Prussia  the  remainder  of  Great 
and  a  portion  of  Little  Poland  (22,000  square  miles  with  1,100,000 
inhabitants),  and  advancing  the  Eussian  boundary  to  the  center  of 
Lithuania  and  Volhynia  (96,000  square  miles,  3,000,000  inhabitants). 

In  the  third  and  last  i)artition  Austria  participated,  taking  Cracow, 
with  the  country  between  the  Pilica,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Bug  (18,000 
square  miles,  1,000,000  inhabitants);  Prussia  had  the  capital,  with  the 
territory  as  far  as  the  Niemen  (21,000  square  miles,  1,000,000  inhabit- 
ants) ;  Eussia  took  the  rest,  amounting  to  43,000  square  miles,  1,200,000 
inhabitants. 

During  the  general  European  upheaval  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  waged  against  Prussia  and  Eussia  (1806-1807)  and  Austria  (1809), 
when  the  Poles  rallied  round  him  a  faithful  army  of  patriots,  Napoleon 
estabhshed  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807),  chiefly 
out  of  the  Prussian  share  of  Poland,  with  a  liberal  constitution  and 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  its  head.  The  duchy,  under  the  guidance  of 
Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  wrenched  western  Galicia  from  Austria 


» Of  course  the  nobility  of  Poland  differed  entirely  from  the  feudal  nobility  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  former  sprang  originally  from  among  the  country  people. 
There  were  in  Poland  many  villages,  inhabited  by  a  population  of  nobles  only,  who 
were  as  poor  as  the  peasants,  yet  enjoying  the  same  political  rights  with  the  wealth- 
iest magnates. 
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(1809)  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  at  Austerlitz.  But  with  Kapoleon's 
sinking  star  the  grand  allied  army  in  1813  put  an  end  to  its  existence. 
After  the  cessions  by  Austria  in  1809  the  duchy  contained  58,290 
English  square  miles,  with  about  4,000,000  inhabitants. 
■  The  division  of  Poland  was  rearranged  by  the  congress  of  Yieuna 
in  1815.  The  original  shares  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  diminished. 
Prussia  was  to  have  Posen  and  what  she  had  gained  at  the  first  parti- 
tion. Austria  was  to  have  Galicia  and  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka, 
while  the  city  and  district  of  Cracow  Vere  to  form  an  independent 
republic  under  the  guarantee  of  the  three  powers,  and  were  seized  by 
Austria  only  in  1846  after  a  violent  insurrection.  The  remainder  of 
ancient  Poland,  comprising  the  chief  parts  of  the  recent  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  reverted  to  Russia,  and  was  to  form  a  constitutional  king- 
dom subject  to  the  Czar.* 

The  country  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  report,  as  finally  arranged, 
is  as  follows: 

Eussian  Poland,  since  1867,  for  administrative  purposes,  is  divided 
into  10  governments,  viz: 


GoTommcnts. 


I  English 
square 
miles. 


Popalation.  I 


GovoriimentM. 


Kalisz.... 
Kieloe.... 
.  2:>onisa  ... 
Lablin... 
Piotrlcdw 
Flock  .... 


4.400 

774,760 

2,890 

622,842 

4,677 

638,688 

6,600 

860,382 

4,720 

837,928 

4.200 

638,141  i 

lUflom.... 

Siedlce 

Siiwalki... 
Warsaw... 

Total 


Euglish 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

4,762 
6,627 
4,847 
6.613 

644,827 

622,466 

603,174 

1,814,289 

48,161 

7,867,876 

Prussian  Poland,  including  Posen,  most  of  Western  Prussia,  and  sev- 
eral districts  in  Eastern  Prussia;  26,000  square  miles,  3,000,000  inhab- 
itants. 

Austrian  Poland,  including  Galicia,  Lodomeria,  Bukovina,  and 
Zipsetc;  35,500  square  miles,  5,000,000  inhabitants. 

If  we  exempt  the  German,  the  Armenian,  the  Ugro-Finnish,  and 
Jewish  elements,  the  bulk  of  the  Polish  population  proper,  according 
to  the  calculations  accompanying  the  ethnological  map  of  Mirkovich 
(1877),  amounts  to  4,033,378  in  the  Russian  Empire;  2,404,458  and 
110,000  Kashubes  (Kassuben)  living  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  near 
Danzig,  in  Prussia,  and  2,444,200  in  Austria.  Besides  these  there  are 
10,000  in  Turkey.  These  figures  give  a  gross  total  of  9,602,036.  (Mor- 
fill,  Story  of  Poland,  p.  12.)  This  calculation  is  very  moderate,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  put  it  at  a  rather  higher  figure.  Kropotkine,  in  his 
excellent  article  on  Eussian  Poland  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
(ninth  edition),  numbers  in  Russia,  outside  of  Poland  proper,  about 
1,162,050  Poles  in  1881. 


*  This  Kingdom  of  Poland,  or  Congress  Poland  (Kongressowka),  alone  constitutes 
the  whole  of  Russian  Poland  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians,  who  refuse  to  recognize  as 
Polish  the  provinces  annexed  by  Catherine  II. 
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The  prevalent  religion  among  the  Poles  ia  the  Boman  Catholic,  to 
which  in  Bassian  Poland  4,596,956  ont  of  a  popfolation  of  6,934,430 
belonged  (1870).  Since  the  last  insnrrection  a  series  of  measures  have 
been  taken  to  reduce  the  nnmbers  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Poland.  Inl883thereremainedl,dl3charchesoQtof  1,401;  1,544 priests 
ont  of  2,322;  10  monasteries  out  of  29,  and  8  convents  out  of  30;  one 
diocese  (Podlasie)  having  been  abolished,  and  a  neir  one  established 
at  Kielce,  while  several  bishops  had  be^i  sent  out  of  the  country.  The 
whole  situation  remained  unsettled  until  1883,  when  the  Pope  recog- 
nized the  new  diocesan  subdivisions  introduced  by  the  Bnssian  Crovcm- 
ment.  Poland  is  now  divided  into  four  dioceses — ^Warsaw,  S^domierz, 
Lublin,  and  Plock.    (Kropotkine,  Poland,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  309,  310.) 

The  Austrian  Poles  enjoy  absolute  religious  fceedom  und»  their 
Apostolic  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  well  as  a  praetical  self-administration 
of  their  schools  in  an  entirely  national  Polish  spirit. 

In  Prussia,  too,  after  the  discontinuation  of  the  '*  Kulturkampf,"  per- 
fect religious  peace  has  been  restored.  At  the  old  bishopric  of  Poscu- 
Gneseu  (Poznan-Gniazno),  founded  by  Mieczyslaw  with  the  aid  of  St. 
Adalbert  of  Prague  in  968,  a  Polish  archbishop,  Stablewski,  has  been 
inaugurated  and  con^med  by  the  German  Emperor  to  further  and 
enhance  the  union  and  harmony  between  the  Eoman  Catholic  Poles 
and  their  Lutheran  German  brethren.  This  was  an  act  of  far-reaching, 
ideal,  and  political  importance — an  acknowledgment  of  the  Poles  in 
Prussia  and  their  claims  as  to  freedom  of  language,  religion,  and  a  sort 
of  home  rule,  of  course  within  the  principles  of  true  Prussian  citizen- 
ship and  loyalty.  The  fact  that  a  Polish  archbishop  occupies  the 
seat  of  St.  Adalbert,  who  for  a  short  time  was  the  second  archbishop 
of  Gnesen,  before  he  went  out  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  heathen 
Prussians^  and  suffered  martyrdom,  is  a  provisional  solution  of  the 
Polish  question,  the  more  favorable  to  the  Poles  as  it  thoroughly 
reverses  the  former  policy  instituted  against  them. 

On  the  whole,  no  retrogression  at  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  in 
Poland  is  going  on  outside  of  Bussia.  According  to  Lelewel  the 
population  of  Poland  in  1764  was  subdivided  as  follows  in  the  way 
of  the  different  cults:  Catholics,  7,000,000;  United  Greeks,  1,500,000; 
Protestants,  1,000,000;  Orthodox  GreekBussian, 2,000,000;  Jews,  over 
1,500,000;  Maliometans, 50,000;  Armenians, 30,000;  Mennonites, 20,000; 
Jewish  Caraites,  20,000. 

While  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  normally  growing  in  Prussian 
Poland,  and  especially  in  Austrian  Poland,  several  millions  of  Bussian 
Poles  have  since  the  last  century  been  converted  to  the  Orthodox  Greek 
religion,  owiog  to  the  political  and  social  advantages  arising  therefrom 
and  the  prodigious  spread  of  Orthodox  Greek  churchesover  the  country. 

>  It  is  a  carious  histaricol  incLdent  that  the  heathen  Prassians,  who,  with  the  Letts 
and  Lithuanians,  belonged  to  the  Litu-Slavic  famUy,  for  which  Leskien  has  proposed 
the  generic  name  '*  Baltic/'  should  hare  given  their  name  to  that  power  which  forou 
the  bone  and  marrow  of  the  German  Empire. 
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LANGUAGE. 


The  language  in  which  the  vast  and  rich  treasures  of  Polish  litera- 
ture are  stored  belongs  to  the  western  branch  of  the  Slavonic  tongue* 
To  this  branch  belong  (1)  Polish :  Masovian  or  Mazurian,  Great  Polish, 
Kashubish,  and  the  upper  Silesian  dialects,  which  have  very  much 
degenerated  (Wasserpolnisch).  (2)  Bohemian:  Czechish,  Moravian, 
and  Slovakish.  (3)  Lusatian  Wendish  or  Sorbish,  which  is  gradually 
dying  out  and  will  soon  be  extinct  like  Polabish. 

The  dialect  of  Great  Poland  has  become  the  literary  language,  rich 
and  powerful,  flexible  and  sonorous,  no  Indo-European  language  except 
Sanscrit  presenting  such  a  variety  of  inflections  and  sounds  to  mold  it 
according  to  all  emotions  that  may  x»ervade  man's  breast.  But  this  Ian- ' 
guage  has  been  deteriorated  by  foreign  unassimilated  elements  that 
have  crept  iu,  just  as  German  was  impaired  by  the  invasion  of  French' 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  When  large  colonies  of  Germans  began 
to  settle  in  Poland  after  the  Mongolian  invasion  (1241),  which  had 
widely  devastated  the  country,  and  to  build  many  German  towns, 
and  usurped  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  country,  for  which  the  Poles 
never  had  either  inclination  or  talent,  a  large  stock  of  German  words 
poured  into  Polish,  giving  it  a  strange  alien  aspect.  As  these  Ger- 
mans enjoyed,  among  many  other  privileges,  their  own  laws  also,  the 
Jus  Magdeburgicum,  a  ^'Sonderstaat  im  Staate,"  existed  up  toCasimir 
the  Great's  time,  influencing  also  their  judiciary  organization. 

With  the  reign  of  Sigismund  UI  (1589-1632)  the  continuous  wars  and 
invasions  of  Poland  and  an  all-x)ervading,  very  poor  church  Latin  con- 
tributed considerably  to  bring  about  a  degeneration  in  the  Polish 
luiguage  and  literature  which  threatened  to  suflbcate  the  national 
idiom.  The  latter  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  purity  by  the  entrance  of 
bad  taste  and  macaronism.  Theological  dissertations  in  the  manner  of 
the  decadence  of  scholasticism  and  affected  panegyrics  supplanted  orig- 
inal invention  and  did  the  language  itself  untold  harm.  Yet  a  poet  like 
Sarbiewski,  who,  according  to  Hugo  Grotias,  ^^  did  not  only  equal  but 
surpassed  Horace,'^  and  the  poetess  Elizabeth  Druzbatska,  show  such 
purity  of  style  and  grace,  such  delicacy  of  thought  and  taste,  that  the 
inroad  of  all  macaronism  and  pedantry  in  speech  and  literature  could 
not  stamp  out  the  slumbering  force  of  the  Polish  language.  Still  many 
unnecessary  Latinisms  disfigure  the  Polish  language,  which  is  not 
strange,  since  this  macaronic  period  can  be  said  to  have  lasted  from 
IGOO  to  1764.  Yet,  in  flexibility,  richness,  power,  and  harmony,  Polish 
is  not  excelled  by  any  other  language  in  Europe;  its  grammaticcd 
structure  is  fully  developed  and  firmly  established,  its  orthography 
precise  and  perfect.  Morflll  rightly  quotes  the  poet  Gasimir  Brod- 
zinkfs  beautiful  and  expressive  characterization  of  his  native  tongue: 

Let  the  Pole  smile  with  manly  pride  when  the  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  or  Seine  calls. his  language  mde;  let  him  hear  with  keen  satisfaction  and  the 
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dignity  of  a  judge  tho  stranger  who  painfully  straggles  with  tho  Polish  prouoncia- 
tion  like  a  Sybarite  trying  to  lift  an  old  Roman  coat  of  armor,  or  when  ho  strives  to 
articulate  the  language  of  men  with  the  weak  accent  of  children.  So  long  as  cour- 
age is  not  lost  in  our  nation,  while  our  manners  have  not  become  degraded,  let  as 
not  disavow  this  manly  roughness  of  our  language.  It  has  its  harmony,  its  melody, 
but  it  is  the  murmur  of  an  oak  of  three  hundred  years,  and  not  tho  plaintive  and 
feeble  cry  of  a  reed,  swayed  by  every  wind. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  language  in  a  short  survey  of  its  phonetics,  forms,  and 
grammatical  differences  from  the  other  sister  languages.  But  a  few 
hints  at  its  nature  may  induce  some  reader  to  take  recourse  to  one  of 
the  many  excellent  Polish  grammars;  besides,  it  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  have  at  least  a  vague  insight  into  the  language  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  educational  system  of  a  great  realm  and  is  still  the 
medium  through  which  education,  culture,  and  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  a  great  past  is  inculcated  in  10,000,000  souls. 

Its  structure. — The  Slavonic  languages,  it  should  be  first  noticed,  do 
not  differ  from  one  another  to  such  an  extent  as,  for  instance,  the  Teu- 
tonic or  even  the  Eoniance  languages.  A  Slav  ^  who  knows  his  language 
to  perfection  will,  I  dare  say,  always  be  able  to  understand  and  to  make 
himself  understood  among  the  other  peoples  of  his  race  or  at  least  of 
his  subdivision  (Southeast  and  West).  The  Low  German  dialect  of 
Holstein  and  the  Swiss  dialect  certainly  differ  very  much  more  than 
Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Lusatian. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  various  Slavonic  languages  have  been 
brought  about  under  the  destructive  influence  exercised  by  the  vowel 
1  and  the  semivowel  j  upon  the  preceding  consonants.  Thus  many 
mutes  were  reduced  to  mere  hissing  sounds;  hence  comes  this  charac- 
teristic sibilation  so  frequent  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  though  not 
equally  so  in  all  of  them. 

The  apparent  heaping  of  consonants,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
syllables,  by  which  so  many  are  deterred  from  studying  the  languages, 
fearing  the  impossibility  of  pronouncing  them,  is  really  no  heaping  at 
all.  Many  of  these  consonants  are  liquid,  and  if  not,  they  become 
liquid  (mouill(^*)  by  very  pure  and  sonorous  vowels  following  them  to 
modify  any  harshness  that  may  arise.  This  prejudice  against  the 
harshness  of  the  Slavonic  languages  has  been  largely  created  by  the 
uncomfortable  orthography  in  the  Polish  language,  which  frequently 
expresses  one  sound  by  a  combination  of  two,  nay,  four  consonants; 
thus  Polish  sz,  cz,  szcz  are  expressed  in  Eussian  by  one  sign.  Though 
not  harsh,  Polish  has  more  hissing  sounds  than  any  other  Slavonic 
language. 


^Tho  name  of  tho  Slavs  properly  means  illustrious,  glorions;  slava,  slavitsa  (old 
Slavonic),  glory;  slavinu,  glorious;  Lithuanian  szlowe,  glory,  derived  from  old  Sla- 
vonic sluti,  to  hear;  church  Slavonic  slysza,  I  hear;  sluch,  the  reputation;  modem 
Russian  slyszat;  Polish  sluchad,  to  hear,  also  in  tho  sense  of  bene  audire.  Hence 
Russian  Slavjanin,  slavjanskij;  Polish  Slowianin,  Slowjanski;  Czech  Slovan,  Slo- 
yansky,  for  Slav,  Slavonic. 
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lu  regard  to  grammatical  forms  tlie  Slavonic  languages  are  infinitely 
superior  to  the  Germanic  and  Neolatin  languages.  They  are  closer 
related  to  the  synthetic  languages,  the  nouns  having  no  articles  (but, 
of  course,  demonstrative  pronouns),  and  the  verbs  being  almost  always 
conjugated  without  personal  pronouns. 

The  Polish  language  has  a  most  elaborate  declensional  system,  com- 
prising seven  cases,  by  which  the  use  of  prepositions  is  limited  and  a 
great  freedom  of  position  of  words  insured  in  the  sentences.  Like  San- 
scrit, it  possesses  the  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  vocative, 
instrumentalis,  locativus,  wanting  only  the  ablative.  The  noun  has 
one  of  the  three  genders,  but  has  lost  the  dual,  which  still  exists  in  the 
Masovian  dialect.  It  also  has  more  diminutives  and  augmentatives 
than  either  Latin  ^  or  Italian. 

The  adjectives  have  diminutives  and  augmentatives  besides  the  three 
degrees,  as,  for  instance,  maly^  small  j  comparative,  mniejszy;  superla- 
tive, najwnie/^^'y;  diminiitiyej  malutkiy  malenki ;  zielony,  green;  zielon- 
awy,  greenish. 

The  verbs,  by  means  of  the  so-called  "aspects,''  have  very  delicate 
distinctions  of  meaning  in  the  conditions  of  time,  and  even  gender, 
quite  unknown  in  the  other  modem  languages.  They  have  causative, 
iterative,  inceptive,  perfective,  durative,  participial,  etc.,  forms,  which 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  lucidity  of  grammatical  constructions. 
Every  root  word  thus  becomes,  according  to  the  great  philologist 
Schleicher,  the  germ  of  a  largely  ramified  tree  of  derivative  forms,  each 
of  which  expresses  a  different  sense.  There  is  a  creative  vitality  in 
their  forms  infinitely  superior  to  the  rigid,  decrepit  crystallization  of 
the  Germanic  and  Latin  languages,  as  Schleicher  puts  it. 

Less  remote  from  Palaeo-Slavonic  than  Eussian,  for  instance,  it  has 
preserved  some  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  mother  tongue,  among 
them  [^  (pronounced  like  French  saZon)  and  q  (sa/in). 

m  is  another  consonant  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. 
It  is  similar  to  11  in  Spanish,  and  has  a  peculiarly  broad  and  thick  sound. 

The  phonetic  wealth  of  the  language  is  expressed  by  35  consonantfl, 
9  vowels,  and  1  letter  j,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  semivowel  and  semi- 
consonant. 

The  accent,  except  in  foreign  words  and  in  compounds,  which  are 
exceedingly  rare,  is  constantly  on  the  penultimate — r6dak,  countryman; 
genitive,  rod^ka;  dative,  rodak6wi. 

In  Polish  words  the  syllable  with  the  vowel  which  has  the  tonic 
accent  is  long  j  the  other  syllables  are  short.  Thus  the  Polish  language 
combines  the  advantages  of  the  prosody  of  ancient  poetry  with  those 
of  the  rhyme  of  modern;  it  possesses  all  the  varieties  of  x>oetical  forms 
from  the  Latin  hexameter  to  the  French  Alexandrinian  verse. 


1  That  means  a  good  deal  when  we  consider  such  diminutive  possibilities,  like  cista, 
cistnla,  cistella;  cistellula. 
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The  Folisli  language  [says  Sohleiclier]  distingniahes  itself  among  the  other  Sla- 
Yonio  idioms  particularly  by  a  varied  and  manifold  softening  of  the  consonants. 
This  delicate  expression  of  sonndSi  produced  by  the  continual  variations  of  the  same 
cousonautS;  makes  this  language  very  difficult  for  the  foreigner ;  but  in  the  months 
of  educated  Poles  it  is  not  harsh  at  all. 

Among  the  Indo-European  languages  theGermanio  languages  possess  not  one  soft- 
ened (modified)  consonant;  the  Romance  languages  but  one— softened  n  (gn  in 
French  and  Italian,  11  in  Spanish) ;  the  Slavonic  languages  have  several  consonants 
of  that  kind.    Polish,  though  harsher  than  several  among  them,  has  the  most. 

Tho  total  of  words  in  the  Polisli  language  amounts  to  about  100,000, 
a  great  number  among  them  being,  as  in  the  ITeolatin  languages,  com- 
posed of  verbs  or  nouns  preceded  by  prepositions.  The  words  composed 
of  substantives  and  verbs  or  two  substantives,  so  common  in  German, 
are  very  rare  in  Polish.  Almost  all  the  feminine  substantives  and 
adjectives  iu  Polish,  as  in  the  other  Slavonic  and  in  the  l^eolatin 
languages  (except  French)  have  the  termination  a^  and  the  great 
number  of  Polish  words  terminating  with  vowels  serve  to  soften  the 
harshness  of  the  language  indisputable  in  other  respects. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  adoi)t  Schnitzler's  statement: 

Original,  flexible,  sonorous  as  it  is,  Polish  is  as  rich  in  forms  as  it  is  in  words,  so 
that  it  easily  expresses  all  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  and  adopts  all  possible  sounds. 
One  may  say  that  Polish  is  a  scholarly  language,  which  has  been  elaborated,  polished, 
refined  by  numerous  authors,  some  of  whom,  men  of  first  order,  are  justly  counted 
by  the  Poles  among  their  titles  of  glory  and  as  a  compensafcion  for  their  x>olitical 
disasters. 

Such  an  account  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  language 
may  appear  as  a  digression  from  my  theme,  but  the  language  sx>oken 
by  the  people  is  the  very  skeleton  upon  which  the  structure  of  their 
education  is  built.  And  as  their  language  is  practically  unknown  with 
us,  it  seems  to  me  an  indispensable  preliminary  step  to  my  treatise  on 
the  higher  education  in  Poland. 

SKETCH  OF  THE    HIGHER   EDUCATION    IN    POLAND  DUBING  HER 

INDEPENDENCE. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Poland  under  Mieczyslaw,  or 
Mieczko,  to  use  the  abridged  form  of  his  name,  took  place  as  already 
stated,  in  its  Latin  form.  The  Latin  alphabet  was  adopted,  and  the 
Latin  language  became  the  sacred  language  of  the  nation.  From 
the  church,  Latin  soon  penetrated  ever3rwhere,  into  the  schools,  the 
administration,  the  tribunals,  and  the  domain  of  history  and  letters. 

The  exclusive  use  of  Latin  as  the  literary  language  during  several 
centuries  arrested  in  Poland  all  progress  and  all  development  of  the 
national  language,  and,  worst  of  all,  debarred  the  broad  masses  of 
the  people  from  participating  in  the  literary  movement  of  the  time. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  Latin  was  soon  followed  by 
reading  the  books  of  the  clerical  and  secular  authors  who  rapidly 
spread  over  Poland.    Thus  the  bad  results  of  "Latinomania,'^  of  which 
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aoniie  Polish  writers  so  bitterly  complain,  were  partly  compemsated  by 
tbe  intense  literary  aspirations  of  the  higher  classes. 

Mieezko^s  saecessor,  Boleslaw  ihe  Great  (d02-l(l26)9  in  order  to  spread 
Christianity  more  effeetirely  among  the  Poles,  inyited  some  Benedictine 
monks  from  France  and  founded  monasteries  on  Lysa  Oora,  at  Siecie- 
chotra,  and  Tynec,  and  aronnd  the  monasteries  schools  of  varions  kinds 
arose,  just  like  the  ^'Klosterschulcn"  in  Germany  under  Charlemagne. 

¥Tom  the  eleresth  centorj  on  [says  Leonard  Chodzko]  libraries  were  ostablished 
m  Poland.  In  1166  the  historian  Matthew  Cholewa,  bishop  of  Craeovr,  incessantly 
finotes  tbe  Digeafta  and  the  Inatitntionee  Komana;,  which  had  been  discovered  in 
Italy  abont  40  years  hefore.  Also  qnotations  from  the  Roman  historian  Yalerius,  all 
traces  of  irhoee  works  hare  since  been  lost,  aro  fonnd  in  the  Latin  chronicles  of  that 
Polish  bisho|>.  The  Polish  schools  and  libraries  in  the  twelfth  century  were  in  the 
same  flonrishing  condition  as  those  of  the  Latin  races. 

Jan  Dlngosz  (Longinns),  tbe  famoos  eanon  of  Graeow  (1415-1486)^  in 
Lis  most  important  Latin  chronicle,  extending  from  the  earliest  periods 
Off  his  country's  history  to  his  own  time,  sjieaks  of  Polish  schools  that 
were  said  to  haye  existed  in  Poland  during  the  eleventh  century. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
centuries  the  young  Polish  students  frequented  the  universities  of 
Padua^  Bologna^  and  Paris,  in  which  several  of  their  compatriots,  as 
Nicolas  of  Cracow,  Jan  Grot  de  Hupl^,  and  Przeslaw,  were  installed  as 
professors  and  even  rectors. 

There  was  even  a  diu),  flicking  light  of  natural  science  awakening 
in  Poland,  inasmuch  as  the  mathematician  Cic^ek  (Yitellio),  who  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  became  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  science  of  optics. 

The  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great  (1333-1370)  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  the  literary,  educational,  and  political  history  of  Poland.  This 
King,  who  at  the  diet  of  Wislica,  in  1347,  had  the  celebrated  statute  of 
Wislica  enacted — ^the  first  monument  of  Polish  jurisprudence,  and  a 
code  destined  to  rule  the  Kingdom  according  to  principles  of  higher 
statesmanship^ — is  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Cracow. 

Aneieni  fmindation  of  the  Universitp  of  Cracow;  its  tariff  history. — 
The  city  of  Cracow  had  become  prominent  as  the  capital  under  Ladis- 
lausLokietek  (lokiec,  an  ell),  who  was  the  first  monarch  crowned  there. 
Under  his  great  son  and  successor,  Casimir  III,  Cracow  (also  Danzig) 
became  a  member  of  the  Ilanseatic  League. 

In  1364  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Cracow  was  laid  in  the 

'  The  moat  eminent  Poliah  jnriet,  Francis  Wolowshi,  atatea  concerning  the  statuto : 
''One  ia  atrock  with  aatoDiahmeDt  at  the  thonght  that  thia  first  Polish  code,  remark- 
able by  its  wiadom  and  the  clcfoency  of  ita  diapoaitumSy  precedes  by  nine  years  the 
celebrated  golden  buH  of  Emperor  Charles  IV  of  Germany^  which  in  relation  to  its 
penal  legislation  still  breathes  to  a  high  degree  the  barbarities  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
In  the  statute  there  is  a  strong  attempt  to  raise  the  wretched  condition  of  the  '^roisera 
oontrlbnens  plebs/'  which  proeoied  for  Casimir  the  title  of  honor  of  ''the  peasants' 
king''  (Rr61  ch}op6w). 
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village  of  Wawel  (now  Kazimicrz,  tho  suburb  of  Cracow).  Podcza- 
szynski  maintains  its  creation  in  1347,  which  date  would  make  it  the 
oldest  university  of  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  But  Lelewel,  the 
best  authority,  has  put  it  in  1364,'  and  Friedrich  Paulsen,  in  his 
admirable  Wesen  und  Geschichtliche  Entwickelung  der  Beutschen 
Universitiiten  (Die  Deutschen  Universitiiten,  W.  Lexis,  I,  Berlin,  1893), 
states : 

Prague  and  Vienna  are  the  first  founded  German  universities,  the  former  -  cstab- 
lislicd  in  1348  by  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  tho  latter  in  1365  by  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg,  both  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  German  domain  of  culture,  apparently  for  the 
reason  that  Paris  was  near  enough  to  tho  west,  with  which  the  oldest  church  institu- 
tions on  tho  Rhine,  especially  Cologne,  were  closely  connected.  Only  toward  the 
end  of  the  century  did  the  west  of  Germany  follow  with  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg (1385)  and  Cologne  (1388,  discontinued  1794),  Middle  Germany  with  Erfurt 
(1392,  discontinued  1816).  Tho  dissolution  of  the  University  of  Paris,  owing  to  the 
great  church  schism,  brought  about  the  foundation  of  these  three  universities. 

In  Oologne,  the  old  seat  of  scholastic  education,  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thoraas  Aquinas,  as  well  as  the  Minorite,  Duns  Scotus,  had  excelled. 
To  replace  Prague,  lost  to  the  Germans  by  the  Hussite  troubles,  tho 
University  of  Leipsic  was  founded  in  1409,  that  of  Kostock  for  the 
Baltic  countries  in  1419. 

This  digression  is  made  to  show  that  Poland  was  not  behind  Germany 
in  her  aspirations,  at  least  for  educational  excellency,  and  was  well 
nigh  the  first  to  found  a  university. 

Organized  after  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  the  University  of  Cracow 
propagated  in  Poland  all  the  sciences  cultivated  at  that  time  in  France, 
grammar,  logic,  metaphysics,  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
jurisprudence,  politics,  morals,  astrology,  and  music,  i.  e.,  a  studium 
generale  of  the  three  faculties — law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 

Thus,  like  the  German  universities,  and  preceding  all  but  one,  Cra- 
cow derived  its  origin  from  Paris,  the  first  great  university  of  the 
Occident,  "ex  diluvio  scientiarum  studii  Parisiensis."  Yet  the  inde- 
pendently created  universities  of  Italy,  especially  that  of  Bologna, 
originating  in  a  law  school,  must  have  exercised  tteir  influence  upon 
Cracow.  While,  then,  the  oldest  universities  of  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  England  date  back  to  the  thirteenth  and  with  their  roots  to  the 
twelfth  centuries,  the  oldest  Polish  and  the  German  universities  take 
a  contemporaneous  start  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.' 

>  Perhaps  he  accepted  as  date  the  yeskr  1364  because  in  this  year  Pope  Urban  V 
raised  it  to  tho  rank  of  other  similar  institutions  in  Europe. 

3  The  university  was  divided  among  four  nations — Bohemians,  Poles,  Saxons,  Bava- 
rians. Tho  spirit  of  rivalry  among  them  was  strongly  manifested  in  the  quarrels 
which  took  place  between  the  national  and  the  German  party.  A  privilege  granted 
to  the  Germans  and  revoked  by  Charles  IV  on  the  6th  of  October,  1409,  produced  such 
discontent  that  an  the  German  students  left  Prague,  which  caused  the  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Leipsic. 

'At  the  same  time  a  reform  of  education  was  begun  amonp^  tho  lowest  strata  of 
tho  nation.  Primary  schools  wero  established  throughout  tho  country  admitting 
the  children  of  the  peasants  as  well  as  those  of  the  nobles. 
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Of  course,  the  University  of  Cracow  Lad  its  vicissitudes  and  draw- 
backs. There  was  at  first  a  lack  of  professors,  and  consequently  no  defi- 
nite results  of  teaching  were  obtained.  Under  Casimir's  successor, 
Louis  of  Hungary  (1370-1382),  tlie  university  came  to  a  standstill,  and 
the  Polish  students  passed  over  to  Prague,  where  they  formed  one  of 
the  four  nations.  The  French  and  Italian  universities  were  also  fre- 
quented by  many  Polish  students  who  later  on  obtained  fame  in  their 
fatherland.  But  the  plan  of  Oasimir  in  regard  to  the  University  of 
Cracow  was  fully  carried  out  by  Queen  Jadwiga  and  Ladislaus  Jagiello 
of  Lithuania.  The  statutes  of  the  university  were  approved  by  Pope 
Boniface  IX,  its  revenues  raised  by  the  Queen  in  1397,  and  the  institu- 
tion transferred  to  the  center  of  the  city  in  1400.  Throngs  of  students 
from  all  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Germany  assembled  there  and  carried 
its  fame  in  all  directions.^ 

Under  the  Jagiellons  (1386-1648)  the  Polish  language,  so  long  dis- 
placed by  Latin,  began  to  reconquer  its  ancient  privileges.  It  owed  its 
success  especially  to  the  Hussites,  who  had  entered  Poland  in  order  to 
recruit  in  favor  of  their  doctrines  from  all  ranks  of  society  that  could 
be  reached  only  by  means  of  the  national  language.  The  Polish 
humanists  and  reformers'  also  used  Polish  in  their  liturgies,  printed  in 
the  vernacular  catechisms,  sermons,  religious  songs,  employed  it  in 
their  controversies,  and  thus  forced  their  adversaries  to  reply  in  the 
same  idiom. ^ 

Printing  began  at  a  very  early  time  in  Poland  (Estreicher,  Polish 
Bibliography,  Cracow,  1870).  As  early  as  1475  we  find  a  Silesian- 
Polish  imprint  in  a  Latin  work,  Statuta  Synodalia.  In  1476  appeared 
a  work  by  Turrecremata  (Torquemada),  Explanatlo  in  Psalterium,  pub- 
lished in  Cracow.  Since  that  time  the  printing  press  has  not  stopped 
in  Poland. 

In  1491  Swiantopelk  Fiol  printed  at  Cracow  a  book  of  prayers  in 
Slavonian,  with  Cyrillic  letters.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Hallcr,  a  citizen  of  Cracow,  established  the  first  regular  book 
trade^  employing  at  first  foreign  presses,  namely,  those  of  Leipsic  and 
^Nuremberg,  but  afterwards  establishing  his  own  printing  office  at 
Cracow.  Haller  rendered  great  services  to  the  progress  of  literature 
in  Poland  by  publishing  himself  many  works,  and  by  supporting  other 
l^rinters  with  advances  of  money  and  types,  so  that  many  new  printing 
offices  were  soon  opened  at  Cracow. 


1  Huss's  feUow-martyr,  UieronymnB  of  Prague,  was  called  to  Cracow  in  1410,  in 
order  to  help  at  tbo  reorganization  of  that  university. 

'  Kallcnbach,  Lcs  Humanistes  Polonais,  Fribonrg,  1891. 

'A  very  interesting  and  most  important  transaction  between  Poland  and  Bohemia 
was  the  public  disputation  held  at  the  University  of  Cracow  in  1431  between  the 
Hussite  deputies  of  Bohemia  and  the  Roman  Catholic  doctors  of  the  university. 
The  disputation  was  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  the  senate.  Dla- 
gosz,  who  relates  that  memorable  transaction,  says  that  the  conferences  were 
almost  continually  held  in  Polish.  The  fact  alone  that  heretical  tenets  were 
suffered  to  bo  publicly  discussed  at  the  university  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  state  of 
toleration  at  that  time  prevailing  in  Poland. 
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The  first  Polish  book,  a  life  of  St.  John  Ghiysostom,  by  St.  Bonaven- 
tura,  translated  by  Opec,  was  printed  at  Cracow  in  1522,  by  Yietor; 
and  in  1536  the  Catechism  of  Lnther  was  also  published  in  Polish. 
The  liberty  of  the  press,  established  by  royal  ordinance  in  1539,  was 
sustained  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  suppress  it  during  the  fierce 
religious  struggles  raging  at  the  time  in  Poland  as  well  as  in  western 
Europe.  Printing  establishments  wore  even  increased  in  all  parts  of 
Poland,  for  the  Reformers  tried  to  spread  their  doctrines  by  the  press, 
and  their  Catholic  opponents  to  refute  them  by  the  same  means. 

The  followers  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Poland,  whose 
spiritual  center  was  in  Kief  and  its  famous  Greek  seminary  until  1667, 
when  lost  to  Muscowy  forever,  had  also  several  presses  of  their  own. 

The  religious  struggles,  fatal  as  they  were  in  many  respects,  yet  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  development  of  the  national  intellect. 
Theological  controversies  compelled  those  concerned  in  them  not  only 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  &nd  the  works  of  the  church  fathers 
but  also  in  the  ancient  languages,  Polish  dialect^,  and  many  other 
kindred  branches  of  human  learning.  Works  not  only  of  a  religious 
and  controversial  but  also  of  a  literary  and  scientific  character  went 
forth  in  great  numbers  from  the  presses  established  in  various  parts 
of  Poland.  There  were  even  many  private  presses  established  by 
nobles  in  their  own  houses;  thus  the  Tamowskis,  Badziwills,  Ohodz- 
kiewicz,  and  several  other  magnates  possessed  printing  establishments. 
Bandke,  in  his  History  of  the  Press  in  Cracow,  even  enumerates  46 
towns  outside  of  Poland  where  the  productions  of  Polish  authors  were 
also  printed. 

This  glorious  elevation  of  liberty  of  the  press  and  education  did  not, 
however,  last  undisturbed.  Under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III  a  kind 
of  censorship  was  introduced  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  14th  of  October, 
1621,  prohibiting  the  printing  or  even  the  custody  of  any  works  what- 
soever, but  particularly  those  of  a  sacred  character,  without  a  license 
from  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  synod  of 
Warsaw  under  the  primate  Lubienski  (De  non  imprimendis  absque 
revisione  et  approbatione  libris,  ac  revidendis  ad  minus  semel  in  anno 
bibliothecis  bibliopolisque),  which  not  only  confirmed  this  royal  decree, 
but  extended  the  censorship  by  establishing  an  inquisitorial  revision  of 
libraries  and  booksellers'  shops,  became  from  that  time  a  law,  and  its 
application  was  stringently  adhered  to.  Under  this  law,  which  soon 
extended  its  sway  over  books  of  the  past,  excesses  were  committed, 
and  a  good  number  of  the  best  productions  of  the  golden  age  of  Polish 
literature  must  have  been  irrevocably  lost,  and  many  became  so  scarce 
that  even  at  our  time  some  valuable  unique  copy  is  now  and  then  found 
hidden  away  in  the  dust  of  old  Polish  libraries. 

This  short  account  of  the  Polish  printing  press  may  perhaps  appear 
as  a  digression  from  our  theme,  but  the  universities  and  high  schools 
of  that  time  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  new  printing  facilities 
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that  lliey  can  hardly  be  appreciated  without  the  latter,  being  the  most 
powerful  engine  for  the  dissemination  of  the  truth  and  of  all  learning. 

Thousands  of  students  gathered  at  the  University  of  Cracow  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  from  Ruthenia,  Russia,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Moravia. 
The  first  Euthenian,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Hungarian  books  pro- 
ceeded from  its  printing  press.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  extended  all  over  Poland.  The  number  of  books  printed  in 
Poland  during  the  sixteenth  century  amount  to  10,000  at  a  low  calcula- 
tion. More  than  500  printing  presses  had  been  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  active  in  about  100  towns  of  the  realm,  90  in  Cracow 
alone. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  Cracow  is  the  old  Jagiello 
Library,  with  its  quaint  quadrangle.  Here  is  stored  a  fine  collection 
of  books  and  many  of  the  rarest  treasures  of  the  Polish  press,  early  edi- 
tions of  the  native  authors.  "  In  an  album  preserved  in  the  library, 
with  the  names  of  visitors  inserted,  may  be  seen  the  autograph  of 
Henry  of  Yalois,  Marini,  Mniszek,  the  bride  of  the  False  Demetrius,  and 
that  of  Anna  Jagiellonka,  the  wife  of  the  glorious  Stephen  Batory'' 
(Morfill).  All  these  treasures  were  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Jagiellon  University. 

Among  the  most  famous  students  of  this  university  at  that  period  we 
must  count  the  above-mentioned  historian  and  chronicler,  Jan  Blugosz; 
Jan  of  Glogau,  who  introduced  Aristotle's  philosophy  into  Poland,  on 
which  he  wrote  several  works;  Michael  of  Breslau,  Jan  of  Oswi^cim 
and  scores  of  others.  But  none  gave  to  his  country  such  a  luster  of 
splendor  and  fame  as  Nicolas  Copernic  (Copernicus),  bom  in  1473  at 
Thorn  (ToruA),  Prussian  Poland,  died  the  23d  of  May,  1543.  The  great 
French  scientist,  Arago,  says  of  his  death :  '<  II  s'  ^teignit  en  tenant 
dans  ses  mains  d^faillantes  le  premier  exemplaire  de  I'ouvrage  qui 
devait  r(?pandre  sur  la  Pologue  une  gloire  si  6clatante  et  si  pure."  A 
statue  of  Copernic,  by  the  finest  Danish  sculptor,  Thorwaldsen,  adorns 
one  of  the  public  squares  of  Warsaw. 

It  is  true  Poland  and  Germany  still  dispute  with  each  other  the 
honor  of  producing  him,  a  common  fate  of  all  great  men  in  olden  times; 
but  this  much  is  sure,  that  his  father,  a  Polish  subject,  was  a  Slav, 
though  perhaps  Germanized,  his  native  town  having  recently  belonged 
to  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  His  mother,  as  her  name — Bar- 
bel Watzelrode — indicates,  must  have  been  of  German  extraction. 
Brought  up  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Lucas  Watzelrode, 
subsequently  prince-bishop  of  Warmia,  he  matriculated  at  Cracow  in 
1401,  and  there  studied  mathematics,  optics,  and  perspective.  Leaving 
Cracow  without  taking  a  degree,  he  enrolled  himself  in  1496  in  the 
"Natio  Germanorum"  of  Bologna  University  as  a  student  of  canon 
law.  The  year  1500  he  spent  at  Rome,  where  he  lectured  on  astronomy 
and  "observed  an  eclipse  of  the  moon"  on  the  6th  of  Kovember.  The 
following  year  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Padua,  medicine  being 
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at  that  time  essentially  dependent  on  astrology.  En  1505  he  left  Italy 
never  to  return  to  it,  and  settled  in  Prussia. 

Ho  is  the  founder  of  modem  astronomy.  The  Copernican  system  is, 
mainly,  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  the  solar  system  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun,  and  the  consequent  exi^lanation  of  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night  by  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  and  of  the  change  of  the 
seasons  by  the  earth's  revolution  around  the  sun.  For  the  rest,  the 
glory  of  developing  the  lines  so  broadly  laid  down  belongs  to  Kepler, 
Galileo,  and  to  Newton,  who  finally  marked  out  the  form  of  modern 
theoretical  astronomy. 

Under  Sigismund  I  (1507-1548)  political  struggles  with  the  Tartars 
and  Turks  and  the  rising  power  of  Russia  strangely  contrasted  with 
literary  achievements.  His  second  wife,  Bona  Sforza,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  though  personally  hurtful  to  her  adopted  realm  on 
account  of  her  intrigues  and  avarice,  yet  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  country  by  the  introduction  of  painters  and  artists  of  various  kinds 
and  Italian  refinement  to  embellish  the  Polish  court. 

The  new  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  made  their  appearance  in 
the  country.  The  centrifugal  forces  began  to  tend  in  diflTerent  direc- 
tions; the  Protestant  towns  of  secularized  Prussia,  and  still  more  the 
Polish  towns  proper  that  had  adopted  Lutheranism,  gradually  became 
estranged  from  Poland  at  the  time  when  royalty  was  being  weakened 
more  and  more,  and  the  nobility  with  their  unmeasured  privileges  spread 
the  sphere  of  their  influence  ever  farther. 

But  iu  the  clash  and  conflict  of  diverging  tendencies  lay  the  germ 
and  ferment  of  a  higher  educational  and  intellectual  life.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Renaissance  began  to  be  felt  in  Poland,  and  when  the  clas- 
sical models  of  Greece  and  Rome  pervaded  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Polish  republic  of  letters  the  national  language  assumed  an  exquisite 
purity;  its  golden  age  and  classical  period  began  (1541-1606).  But  the 
University  of  Cracow  had  somehow  degenerated,  and  King  Sigismund, 
in  order  to  raise  its  standard,  in  1535  ennobled  all  the  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  same,  uttering  the  following  grand  words:  "Satius  euim 
est  gestis  propriis  florere  quam  maiorum  opinione  uti  nee  minor  nobili- 
tas  est  ca  quie  propriis  virtutibus  comparatur"  (Morfill,  Poland,  p.  82). 

But  trouble  soon  began  again.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  as  a 
piece  of  history  of  culture  in  Polish  university  life  of  that  time  to  speak 
here  at  some  length  of  an  event  by  which  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Sigismund  Augustus  was  marked,  and  which,  although  insignificant 
in  itself,  was  important  from  its  consequences. 

In  1549  a  woman  of  ill  repute,  being  publicly  insulted  by  some 
students  of  the  university  who  stood  before  the  door  of  All-Hallows 
College,  called  to  her  assistance  the  servants  of  Czarnkowski,  pre- 
bendary of  Cracow  and  principal  of  this  college.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  some  students  were  killed.  This  occurrence  produced  a  univer- 
sal commotion  amongst  all  the  students  of  the  university,  who  entered 
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into  a  mutual  obligation  to  obtain  a  signal  satisfaction  for  the  murder 
of  their  comrades.  The  whole  body  of  the  students  went  to  the  royal 
castle  to  supplicate  for  justice  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder, 
but  particularly  against  Ozarnkowski,  whom  they  accused  of  being  the 
chief  promoter  of  that  crime.  Samuel  Maciejowski,  bishop  of  Cracow, 
dissuaded  them  from  thus  marching  to  the  castle,  representing  it  as  an 
insult  to  royalty,  and  promised  to  obtain  for  them  full  redress. 

They  retired  from  the  castle,  and,  having  confirmed  their  mutual 
obligation  to  prosecute  the  guilty,  they  chose  one  of  their  number  to 
lead  the  prosecution.  They  declared  also  that  if  they  should  not 
obtain  justice  they  would  leave  the  university  and  even  the  country. 
The  King  granted  an  audience  to  a  deputation  of  the  students,  who 
preferred  an  accusation,  the  violence  of  which  shows  the  hatred  which 
animated  them  against  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  which  waited 
only  for  an  opportunity  to  manifest  itself.  The  King  blamed  the  riotous 
conduct  of  the  students,  and  ordered  the  affair  to  be  investigated  by 
Samuel  Maciejowski,  bishop  of  Cracow,  as  chancellor  of  the  university, 
a  prelate  distinguished  by  the  mildness  of  his  character  and  urbanity 
of  his  manner.  The  students  did  not  appear  before  the  judge,  con- 
sidering him  as  a  partial  one,  and  refused  to  prosecute  their  accusation. 
Czarnkowski,  having  i)roven  that  he  had  not  even  been  in  the  house 
when  the  tumult  arose,  was  justly  declared  innocent,  but  the  servants 
were  imprisoned.  As  no  accuser,  however,  appeared,  there  was  no  trial. 
The  students  resolved  on  leaving  the  university.  It  was  impossible  to 
use  any  coercion  against  such  a  resolution,  and  the  authorities  tried  by 
conciliatory  means  to  prevent  its  execution. 

The  students  were  invited  to  the  Church  of  St.  Franciscus,  where 
they  found  assembled  all  the  university,  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  and 
Jan  Tarnowski,  the  most  respected  grandee  of  his  time.  They  were 
addressed  by  Tarnowski,  who  promised  them  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  and  who  was  listened  to  with  great  attention;  but  when  the 
bishop  wished  to  speak  he  was  interrupted  and  could  not  obtain  a 
hearing.  The  students  left  the  church  with  great  tumult  and  resolved 
on  leaving  the  city  the  following  daj'.  Cracow  exhibited  a  mournful 
scene;  nothing  was  heard  but  groans,  lamentations,  and  parting  fare- 
wells. The  town  lost  the  most  animated  and  brilliant  part  of  its  popu- 
lation. According  to  the  w  ord  of  Zalaszowski,  a  contemporary  author, 
in  his  Jus  publicum  Regui  Poloniae,  "the  schools  became  silent;  the 
halls  of  the  university  were  deserted;  the  churches  were  mute,  and  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  Cracow  had  never  witnessed  a  greater  calamity 
and  a  more  general  lamentation.'' 

The  emigrant  students  assembled  together,  heard  mass  in  a  church 
of  the  suburb  Kleparz,  and  began  their  pilgrimage  singing  a  sacred 
hymn.  Some  of  them  were  persuaded  to  return,  but  the  greatest  part 
left  the  country  and  repaired  to  foreign  universities.  Most  of  these 
went  to  Silesia,  where  the  celebrated  school  of  Goldberg  was  at  that 
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time  iu  a  very  flourishing  condition,  under  the  direction  of  Pranken- 
dorf,  the  most  eminent  of  Melanchthon's  pupils.  This  school  was 
already  the  favorite  resort  of  many  Polish  students.  The  later  royal 
family  of  Leszczynski  was  one  of  those  who  generally  educated  their 
children  in  that  establishment.  Many  went  also  to  the  newly  erected 
University  of  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  which  was  a  Protestant  strong- 
hold under  the  duke,  Albert  of  Prussia,  who  had  adopted  the  reformed 
creed.  No  wonder,  then,  that  most  of  them  returned  to  Poland  imbued 
with  Protestant  doctrines  and  as  zealous  propagators  of  such  in  their 
Catholic  country.^ 

Yet,  in  spite  of  drawbacks  and  religious  struggles,  the  progress  of 
Polish  literature  and  literary  achievements  went  on. 

Nicholas  Bej  (1505-1569)^  opens  the  long  list  of  great  Polish  poets, 
though  his  best  work,  Zwierciadto  albo  ^ywot  XM>czciwego  czlowieka 
(The  Mirror;  or,  The  Life  of  an  Honorable  Man)  was  written  in  prose. 

Martin  Bielski  wrote  in  Polish  the  Annals  of  the  History  of  Poland 
and  a  Universal  Chronicle,  the  flrst  universal  historical  work  that 
appeared  in  Europe.  Great  historians,  philologists,  jurists,  scientists, 
and  the  most  illustrious  Polish  poet,  Jan  Kochanowski,  make  us  well 
understand  that  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  Polish 
literature. 

Another  cause  of  this  marvelous  development  is  that  merit  was  a 
veritable  title  of  nobility.  Talent  could  attain  any  office,  however 
elevated. 

Every  bishop,  ©very  senator,  ovory  high  magistrate  [says  Leonard  Chodzko]  owed 
at  that  time  his  elevation  to  his  talents,  and  the  son  of  a  noble,  a  borgher,  or  a 
peasant  found  the  same  admittance.  The  historian  Kromer,  son  of  a  peasant,  and 
the  poet  Dantisons,  son  of  a  brewer,  rose  consecutively  to  the  bishopric  of  Warmia 
with  the  title  of  prince-bishops.  Erasmus  Ciolok,  natural  son  of  a  wandering 
musician,  became  bishop  of  Plock.  .Tanicki,  son  of  a  cartwright,  obtained  the  poet's 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Stanislas  Hoslus,  one  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  bom  in  Wiluo,  of  very  obscure  origin. 

We  can  infer  from  this  what  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Poland 
at  that  time  must  have  been. 

Kot  only  did  the  lower  and  middle  classes  produce  highly  eilucated 
men,  but  the  nobles  also  rivaled  in  culture  and  education  at  a  period 
when  the  nobility  in  France  and  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  men 
like  Franz  von  Sickingeu  and  especially  Ulrich  von  Hutten,were  sunk  in 
ignorance.  The  famous  French  historian,  De  Thou  (Thuanus),  speaking 
of  the  embassy  of  Polish  nobles  who  came  to  ofler  the  crown  of  Poland 
to  Henry  of  Valois  in  1572,  says  : 

The  most  remarkable  thing  was  their  facility  in  expressing  themselves  in  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  Italian;  these  four  languages  were  as  familiar  to  them  as  their 
own  tongue.  There  could  be  found  only  two  men  at  the  court  who  could  respond  in 
Latin,  the  Baron  of  Milhan  and  the  Marquis  of  Castelnau-Maurissi^ro.     These  had 

» V.  Krasinski,  The  Reformation  in  Poland,  London,  1838,  Vol.  I,  pp.  155-159. 
« V.  Krasinski,  The  Reformation  in  Poland,  Vol.  I,  p.  161. 
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been  dispatched  expressly  in  order  to  sustain  in  this  respect  the  honor  of  the  French 
nohility  that  then  blnshed  at  their  ignorance.  And  indeed  it  was  a  great  deal  for 
that  time  to  blush  at  all.  The  Poles  spoke  oar  language  with  so  much  purity  that 
yon  would  have  rather  taken  them  for  men  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  or  the 
Loire  than  for  inhabitants  of  the  regions  watered  by  the  Vistula  or  the  Dnieper, 
which  gave  groat  shame  to  our  Gourtiers,  who  know  nothing  and  who  are  declared 
enemies  of  all  that  is  called  science. 

Riglitly  iudeed  Erasmus  of  Botterdam  says  of  the  Poles  in  bis  letter 
to  Severin  Bonar,  ^^In  that  country  philosophy  possesses  excellent 
disciples;  there  it  forms  those  Polish  citizens  who  dare  to  be  scholars." 
The  famous  Muretus  (152G-1585)  also,  when  comparing  the  two  nations 
considered  the  most  polished  and  scholarly  at  that  time,  the  Italians 
and  Poles,  asks  himself: 

AVhich  of  the  two  nations  is  the  one  that  deserves  to  be  praised  more  in  regard  to 
the  sciences  and  artsf  The  Italians,  the  fifth  part  of  whom  hardly  study  Greek  and 
Latin  and  show  some  taste  for  the  sciences,  or  the  Poles,  a  great  number  of  whom 
perfectly  know  the  two  languages  and  seem  to  be  animated  by  such  an  ardor  for  the 
letters  that  they  devote  their  whole  lives  to  themf 

Under  Stephen  Batory  (1676-1586),  a  powerful  and  well-meaning 
monarch,  due  regard  was  paid  to  letters  and  education.  He  founded 
for  Lithuania  the  University  of  Wilno  under  the  superintendency  of  the 
Jesuits,  who,  in  order  to  counteract  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  these 
Catholic  countries,  were  now  swarming  into  Poland  in  great  numbers, 
aud  gradually  became  the  masters  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  But  this  university  was  unfortunately  at  that  time  not  a  bul- 
wark of  the  Polish  or  even  White  Eussian  language,  which  continued 
in  use  in  judicial  proceedings  as  late  as  the  year  1697  in  Lithuania,  for 
Batory,  originally  a  prince  of  Transylvania,  can  not  be  said  to  have 
had  a  strong  inclination  for  the  Polish  language,  and  the  Jesuits  also 
by  far  preferred  their  church  Latin.  Safaiik  even  accuses  Batory  of 
having  directly  done  harm  to  the  Polish  vernacular  by  favoring  Latin 
too  much  at  its  expense.  He  also  founded  Jesuit  colleges  at  Dorpat 
and  Biga,  Livonia  having  been  united  to  the  Bepublic  in  1661,*  and  he 
proved  an  offensive  foe  to  Lutheranism.  A  convent  of  Jesuits  was 
founded  at  Eiga  under  the  direction  of  Laterna,  Skarga,  and  Bruck- 
ner, all  three  zealous  propagators  of  Catholic  restoration  in  Poland. 
Eeproaches  against  these  men  that  they  were  waiting  in  patriotism 
arc  certainly  unjust  and  unfounded.  Skarga's  sermons,  preached  before 
the  diet  (Kazania  Sejmowe,  1600),  remind  the  Poles  with  ardent  elo- 
quence of  the  suicidal  consequences  of  their  disunion  and  reproach 
them  for  their  utter  want  of  unselfish  patriotism.  His  funeral  dis- 
courses at  the  burial  of  Batory's  widow  and  the  first  wife  of  Sigismund 
III  are  not  unlike  those  of  Bossuet  in  powerful  eloquence.*  But  violent 
riots  followed  the  King's  attempts  to  suppress  Protestantism  in  Livonia, 
and  a  probable  religious  war  was  only  averted  by  his  death,  when  he 

*Riga  and  Livonia  were  lost,  however,  by  Poland  to  Sweden  in  1621. 
'Mecherzynski,  History  of  Polish  Elociuence. 
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was  just  aboat  founding  a  university  in  Livonia,  Mhicli  tliirty-fiv6 
years  later  was  lost  to  Sweden. 

In  Poland  and  Lithuania,  however,  Catholicism  from  this  time  on 
had  the  upper  hand  and  molded  the  education  of  the  country. 

The  "University  of  Wiluo  was  founded  by  Batory  as  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Lithuania,  in  the  center  of  a  population  a  largo  majority 
of  which  was  Protestant  and  Greek.  A  great  opposition  arose  against 
its  foundation.  Prince  Kadziwill,  palatine  of  Wilno  and  grand  chan- 
cellor of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  the  vice-chancellor,  Eustachius  Wollo- 
witz,  refused  to  fix  the  seal  of  the  State  to  the  charter  for  the  university ; 
but  the  Kiug  disregarded  their  representations.  Also  the  diet  of  1585 
protested  against  the  erection  of  the  University  of  Wilno,  and  of  the 
Jesuit  college  in  the  newly  conquered  town  of  Polock,  deeming  the  solo 
authority  of  the  monarch  insufficient  and  unconstitutional.  But  the 
influence  of  the  King  prevailed  over  the  opposition  of  the  diet  and  tho 
privileges  of  these  foundations  were  at  last  confirmed.  The  University 
of  Dorpat  was  founded  by  the  Swedish  King  Charles  XI,  and  became 
a  bulwark  of  German  learning.  Only  in  these  days  is  it  becoming 
thoroughly  Bussianized^  it  has  now  even  lost  its  old  name,  the  Bussian 
name  for  it  being  Jurjew. 

But  with  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III  (1587-1632),  the  continuous  wars 
and  foreign  invasions,  tho  bloody  religious,  external,  and  internal  strifes, 
which  retarded  civilization  in  all  eastern  Europe  for  centuries,  made  a 
speedy  end  to  that  great  period  in  Polish  literary  history.  Foreign  ele- 
ments came  up  to  take  charge  of  the  public  instruction  in  the  country 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  University  of  Cracow.  Briefly,  the  old 
maxim  of  "Inter  arma  Musa3  silent"  proved  true  again.  The  above- 
mentioned  period  of  decadence,  the  macaronic  period,  set  in,  barely 
illuminated  by  a  few  superior  lights.  Polemical  divinity,  the  principal 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  made  the  students  lose  their  time 
in  dialectic  subtleties  and  quibbles.  About  1618  the  censorshix)  was 
established  in  Poland,  though  contrary  to  a  royal  decree  of  1539,  which 
had  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  first  index  librorum 
prohibitorum  was  published  by  the  bishop  of  Cracow  in  1617.  The 
University  of  Cracow  had  a  hard  struggle  with  the  Jesuits,  who 
worked  hard  to  get  possession  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning.  They 
tried  to  establish  a  high  school  of  their  own  at  Cracow,  which  would 
have  facilitated  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  object.  This  occa- 
sioned a  violent  quarrel  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  university,  which 
was  supported  on  that  occasion  by  all  the  monastic  orders.  Tho  issue 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  university  bj''  the  Diet  of  1628,  and  a  papal 
bull  of  1634  prohibited  its  renewal. 

The  Jesuit  schools  spread  over  Poland,  and  the  superintendence  of 
national  education  was  in  their  hands.  Broscius  (Brozek),  rector  of  the 
university  of  Cracow,  and  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  Poland, 
in  a  work  published  in  Polish,  about  1620,  under  the  title  Dialogue 
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between  a  Landowner  and  a  Parish  Priest,  violently  attacks  their 
system  of  education. 

The  Polish  language,  which  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfectioQ 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Augustan  era  of  its  literature,  was 
soon  corrupted  by  an  absurd  admixture  with  Latin  and  barbaric  phrases, 
called  "macaronic,"  which  disgraced  native  literary  productions  for 
more  than  a  century.  Bombastic  panegyrics,  lavished  on  the  most 
unimportant  persons,  became,  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, almost  the  only  literature  of  the  country — ^i)roof  sufficient  of  the 
degraded  state  of  the  public  to  which  such  productions  could  be  accept- 
able. A  further  proof  of  the  intellectual  degradation  and  the  corruption 
of  taste  at  that  time  in  Poland  is  that  the  most  classical  productions  of 
the  golden  era  of  Polish  literature  were  not  reprinted  during  a  space 
of  more  than  a  century,  although  after  the  revival  of  learning  they 
went  through  many  editions  and  still  continue  to  be  reprinted.  Thus 
the  poems  of  Jan  Kochanowski  (died  1584)  were  printed  several  times 
before  1639;  but  from  that  year  there  was  no  new  edition  till  1767, 
which  has  since  been  followed  by  many  others. 

Polish  schools  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. — With  the  spread  of 
Protestantism  the  need  of  Protestant  schools  was  felt.  Several  general 
synods,  chiefly  those  of  Piotrkow  (1578)  and  of  Thorn  (1595),  acknowl- 
edged the  ne<;e88ity  of  establishing  a  general  school  of  highest  learning 
for  all  the  Protestant  confessions,  and  resolved  to  pat  such  a  plan  into 
execution  by  means  of  a  flxed  tax  on  all  the  landowners  belonging  to 
them.  This  resolution  was,  however,  never  carried  out,  probably  from 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  Protestant  denominations  during  the 
long  reign  of  Sigismund  III.  The  University  of  Konigsberg  might  be 
considered  in  some  respects  as  the  Protestant  school  of  highest  order 
in  Poland,  at  least  as  long  as  its  founder,  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  as 
Polish  vassal,  was  guided  by  political  and  religious  motives  favorable 
to  the  Republic.  Thus  Konigsberg,  as  well  as  the  German  and  Dutch 
universities,  was  chiefly  frequented  by  Polish  Protestants  who  wished 
to  receive  that  theological  and  other  education  which  was  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  the  office  of  Protestant  ministers.  They  received, 
however,  an  education  preparatory  for  those  higher  studies  in  prop- 
erly Polish  schools,  supported  by  the  various  churches  and  Reformed 
magnates. 

The  most  remarkable  of  those  schools  was  that  of  Leszno,  or  Lissa, 
now  in  Prussian  Poland,  then  the  property  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
Leszczynski.  A  member  of  that  family,  Raphael,  having  embraced 
Protestantism,  gave  the- Roman  Catholic  church  of  Leszno  to  the  Bohe- 
mian brethren  (1550),  and  established  there  a  school  in  1555,  which  was 
much  enlarged  by  his  descendant,  Andreas,  palatine  of  Brest,  in 
Kujawia,  in  1694.  From  humble  origins  this  school  rose  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  its  owner,  Raphael,  palatine  of  Belsk,  to  be  one  of  very  high 
order  for  the  Helveto-Bohemian  confession.  The  city  itself  rose  to  a 
bd95 ^24 
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high  degree  of  prosperity  by  the  immigration  of  many  thousands  of 
Protestants,  who  fled  to  Great  Poland  after  the  defeat  of  the  ''winter 
king"  Frederick,  palatine  of  tbe  Bhine,  at  the  battle  of  Weiseenberg. 
Besides  the  ancient  languages,  universal  history,  geography,  the  Polish 
and  German  languages,  mathematics,  natural  history,  and  other  sciences 
were  taught  in  that  school,  conducted  by  men  of  the  highest  learning, 
as  Eybinski,  Andreas  Wengierski,  the  great  naturalist  Johnstone,  and 
John  Amos  Comenius. 

The  latter,  perhaps  the  greatest  educator  of  all  times,  born  in  1592, 
at  Komna,  in  Moravia,  whence  he  derived  his  name,  driven  out,  as 
Protestant  minister,  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  by  the  edict  of  1624, 
finally  settled  at  Leszno,  in  Poland.  Having  become  professor  of  Latin 
and  pastor  of  the  Bohemian  Church,  he  published,  in  IGSlj  his  Janua 
Linguarum  Beserata,  i.  e.,  Tlie  Gate  of  Languages  Unlocked,  wluch 
rapidly  and  deservedly  gained  for  its  author  a  prodigious  reputation. 
Had  Oomenius  only  published  this  one  book,  Bayle  rightly  remarks,  he 
woald  have  immortalized  himself  and  the  Slavonic  race.  This  work, 
translated  into  nearly  all  European  languages,  and  even  into  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Persian,  was  composed  for  the  use  of  the  school  of  Leszno, 
published  in  that  town,  thus  connecting  it  with  his  immortal  name.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of  Gomenius's  life  and  works  here, 
but  no  educator  should  forego  studying  the  masterly  work  of  Kvaczala 
(now  professor  in  the  University  of  Dorpat)  on  Comenius,  who  was 
called  by  the  Governments  of  Sweden  and  England,  Transylvania  and 
Holland,  to  reform  their  respective  schools.  After  a  residence  of  four 
years  at  the  court  of  Sigismund  Eagoczy,  prince  of  Transylvania,  he 
returned  to  Leszno  and  superintended  its  school  till  the  destruction  of 
that  city  under  the  reign  of  John  Casimir.  He  fled  to  Silesia,  and  after 
long  wanderings  through  Germany  finally  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where 
he  died  in  1671. 

The  model  school  of  Leszno  was  frequented  by  Protestant  youths  not 
only  from  every  part  of  Poland  but  also  from  Prussia,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  even  Hungary.  It  justified  its  celebrity  by  an  excellent 
organization  and  a  continuous  improvement  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Oomenius  opened  a  new  road  on  that  important  field,  while  the 
University  of  Cracow,  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  Poland,  and  all  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  schools  in  Germany  and  Poland  alike  lost  themselves 
in  the  old  scholastic  methods  of  wasting  the  precious  time  of  professors 
and  X3upils. 

While  the  great  Comenius  improved  the  methods  of  education,  nay, 
revolutionized  them,  Jan  Johnstone,  a  Pole  of  Scotch  descent,  composed 
for  the  same  school  his  Historia  Universalis  Civilis  et  Ecclesiastica, 
etc.,  ab  orbe  condito  ad  1633 — Leyden,  1633  and  1638 ;  Amsterdam,  1644; 
Frankfort,  1672 — continued  till  that  year,  and  many  works  on  natural 
history,  monumental  for  theu'  time,  making  him  "  unsurpassed  in  learn- 
iog  by  any  of  his  contemporaries." 
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Thus  Leszno  acquired  a  European  reputation  by  its  great  meai  and 
its  printing  office,  from  which  issued  many  important  works  in  Polish, 
Bohemian,  German,  and  Latin,  and  which  was  also  provided  with 
Greek  and  Hebrew  types.  But  these  literary  establighments  of  Leszno 
were  involved  in  the  sad  destruction  of  that  town  in  1656. 

But  the  Protestants  of  Grand  Poland,  assembled  at  the  synod  of 
Parcice,  resolved  to  rebuild  their  old  and  JEamous  school  by  subscrip- 
tion. It  was  really  reoi)ened  in  1663  and  a  classical  seminary  attached 
to  it.  Yet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  family  of  Leszezynski  had  passed 
to  the  Koman  GathoMc  Church,  that  a  great  part  of  its  property  was 
lost,  and  that  the  Protestant  supporters  of  the  town  were  generally 
ruined  by  war,  it  never  attained  its  high  standard  again,  although  it 
has  passed  all  the.  vicissitudes  of  the  stirring  history  of  the  country, 
and  exists  to  this  very  day,  incorporated  into  and  leveled  to  the  pres- 
ent admirable  school  system  of  Prussia  in  her  province  of  Posen. 

The  Bohemian  brethren  had  also  a  higher  school  at  Kozminek, 
established  as  early  as  1553,  which  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  great  repu- 
tation. It  dwindled  down,  however,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  into  a  primary  school,  of  which  the  Bohemian  brethren  pos- 
sessed several  in  Great  Poland,  as,  for  instance,  at  Posnaoiia,  Barcia, 
Ostrorog,  Wieruszew,  Lobceniza,  etc  The  instruction  given  in  such 
schools  consisted,  iu  addition  to  religion,  of  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  Polisli  grammar,  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  in  some  places  of 
German.  The  Helvetian  confession,  which  prevailed  in  Little  Poland, 
had  14  higher  schools  in  that  province,  including  the  palatinates  of 
Bed  Russia,  Yolhynia,  and  Podolia.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  were 
those  of  Dubiecko  and  Lubajto  w.  The  latter,  established  and  supported 
by  Firley,  palatine  of  Cracow,  enjoyed  for  some  time  an  extraordinary 
popularity,  and  was  frequented  by  many  Catholic  youths  as  well.  But 
all  thes6  schools  had  only  temporary  prosperity,  and  were  soon  ruined 
by  the  want  of  permanent  endowments,  the  voluntary  contributions  by 
which  they  were  sustained  diminishing  or  ceasing  with  the  frequent 
conversion  of  their  suj^porters  to  Catholicism.  Thus  the  school  of 
Paniowce,  in  Bed  Bussia,  founded  by  Jan  Potocki,  and  apparently 
of  some  importance,  since  it  had  the  privilege  of  an  academy  and  pos- 
sessed a  printing  press,  was  abolished  by  Potocki's  son,  who  returned 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  As  for  primary  schools,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  every  larger  congregation  had  one. 

In  Lithuania,  too,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  colleges  belonging 
to  the  Helvetian  Church,  supported  by  the  Protestant  magnates  of  the 
Badziwills,  who,  although  professing  the  Boman  Catholic  religion, 
continued  to  protect  the  foundations  of  their  ancestors,  and  some  of 
them  last  to  this  very  day. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  this  period  also  in  the 
Eeformed  world  of  Poland  was  rather  barren  in  regard  to  the  highest 
education  and   learning.    The  many  petty  but    harassing  religious 
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autagonisma  between  the  parties  within  tbe  chnrcli  itself  hemmed  the 
progress  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Cracow,  whose  students  fre- 
quently indulged  in  excesses;  the  Jesuit  colleges,  and  the  Protestant 
schools  likewise.  Many  of  the  best  Poles,  nobles  and  divines,  had  to 
obtain  their  education  in  foreign  universities,  and,  as  an  indispensable 
preparation  for  their  academical  studies,  they  were  taught  foreign 
languages,  to  make  the  foreign  literatures  accessible  to  them.  In  this 
foreign  education,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  downfall  of  the 
Polish  schools  of  higher  order,  lies  at  the  same  time  the  reason  why 
these  schools  could  not  recover  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  suppression  of  the  anti-Trinitarian  or  Socinian  schools 
in  Poland,  especially  that  of  Rakow,  which  was  conducted  by  scholars, 
Poles  as  well  as  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  a  European  reputation;  that 
of  Lubartow,  which  belonged  to  the  wealthy  magnate  family  of  Kazi- 
mirski,  and  many  others;  the  abolition  of  their  printing  offices,  pro- 
hibiting their  restoration  under  the  penalty  of  civil  death,  and  the 
banishment  of  the  professors — all  left  a  deep  gap  in  the  system  of 
Polish  schools  of  high  order. 

Revival  of  higher  education  and  downfall  of  Poland, — To  Stanislas 
Konarski,  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  Patres  pii,  belongs  the 
high  merit  of  reorganizing  public  instruction  in  Poland,  of  national- 
izing it  after  the  denationalization  brought  about  by  the  macaronic 
period,  and  of  giving  a  new  stimulus  to  Polish  literature.  He  found 
worthy  assistants  in  the  bishops  Joseph  and  Andreas  Zaluski,  who 
established  at  their  own  expense  a  public  library  of  200,000  volumes  at 
Warsaw,  wliich  they  made  public  in  1747.  When  Stanislas- Augustus 
Poniatowski  ascen  led  the  throne  in  1764,  a  general  movement  of  renais- 
sance in  Polish  literature  took  place,  which  was  zealously  accelerated 
by  the  King.  He  also  founded  at  Warsaw  the  "  school  of  cadets,"  the 
nucleus  of  the  now  famous  university.  In  order  to  encourage  teachers 
and  students  by  his  presence,  he  used  to  come  to  the  examinations  held 
at  that  school,  and  had  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the  professors,  whose 
erudition  and  works  he  liberally  rewarded  by  the  highest  offices.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order  by  papal  decree,  he  employed  their 
confiscated  property  and  extensive  estates  to  found  and  endow  schools. 
Under  his  reign  a  commission  of  national  education  was  established  in 
1775  to  administer  and  perfect  public  instructiou.  This  institution 
was,  according  to  Forster,  the  first  supreme  magistracy  of  the  kind 
in  Europe,  which  sustained  the  reformed  universities  of  Cracow  and 
Wilno  and  hundreds  of  new  schools  by  the  funds  obtained  from  the 
estates  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Poland  after  the 
suppression  of  the  order  by  Pope  Clemens  XII. 

There  is  only  one  other  State — namely,  Prussia — which,  after  the 
destructive  defeat  of  Jena  and  Auerstiidt  in  180'>  and  the  subsequent 
loss  of  all  her  provinces  on  the  left  side  of  the  Elbe,  tried  to  compensate 
the  material  loss  by  an  ideal  gain,  by  the  foundation  of  the  University 
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of  Berlin  in  1810.  Just  in  the  same  way,  Poland,  after  the  first  dis- 
memberment, in  1772,  organized  the  said  commission  of  education  in 
1773^  and  made  it  a  government  institution  in  1775. 

Of  course  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  so-called  x)eriod  of  enlightenment,  and  the  progress  in  the  system  of 
teaching,  the  study  of  Montaigne,  Komenski,  Locke,  Basedow,  and  Pes- 
talozzi,  and  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  the  encyclopaedists  had  every- 
where slowly  created  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  schools;  in  Poland, 
during  the  time  of  her  misfortune,  more  than  anjrwhere  else  the  convic- 
tion took  i)088es8ion  of  many  minds  that  good  schools  and  higher  edu- 
cation were  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  country  and  for  the  moral 
and  material  progress  of  the  nation.  The  King  deemed  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  promote  and  aid  schools  of  all  grades  for  the 
promotion  and  extension  of  education,  and  the  vice-chancellor  of  Lithu- 
ania, Joachim  Chreptowicz,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Polish  diet  of  1775  to 
make  the  commission  of  education  a  government  institution.  The  act 
gave  to  the  commission  the  exclusive  right  to  control  and  govern  all 
the  Polish  universities,  colleges,  academical  colonies,  and  all  the  public 
schools.  The  commission  was  composed  of  the  ablest  men;  among 
them  were  Andrew  Zamoyski,  Count  Iguatius  Potocki,  Prince  Adam 
Gzartoryski,  Prince  Michael  Poniatowski,  bishop  of  Plock;  Julian 
Niemcewicz,  the  famous  poet;  Gregor  Poramowicz,  Pater  Kopczynski, 
and  Pater  Hugo  KoU^tai,  the  latter  being  the  soiil  of  the  commission, 
an  able  and  aggressive  statesman,  a  highly  cultured  and  liberal-minded 
man,  a  democrat  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  commission  held 
semiweekly  sessions. 

The  country,  so  far  as  it  was  not  annexed,  was  divided  into  six 
school  districts.  Each  district  had  higher-grade  and  lower-grade  col- 
leges. The  universities  of  Cracow  and  Wilno  were  reformed,  and  a 
teachers'  seminary  (normal  college)  added  to  each.  Each  district  had 
inspectors  of  the  schools  and  methods  of  teaching;  libraries  and 
museums  were  founded  at  the  universities  and  colleges;  gold  and  sil- 
ver medals  were  coined  to  stimulate  industry  by  awarding  them  to  the 
best  scholars;  talented  young  men,  after  graduating  I'rom  the  home 
schools,  were  sent  to  the  western  and  southern  European  countries  to 
perfect  themselves  still  further  and  to  acquire  more  knowledge  about 
other  nations,  their  institutions,  customs,  and  character. 

The  diet  of  1793  extended  the  powers  of  the  commission  of  educa- 
tion, and  placed  also  the  female  institutes  under  its  control.  After 
the  second  partition  the  Government  lost  control  of  almost  all  its 
functions  and  the  commission  passed  out  of  existence  in  1794. 


•InJnly,  1873,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  commission  of  education  was 
celebrated  at  Lemberg  (Lwow),  capital  of  Galicia,  Anstria.  In  commemoration  of 
that  event  the  "charter  of  the  commission  of  education"  was  reprinted  in  thou- 
sands of  copies;  it  'was  to  be  the  first  volume  of  the  ''Pedagogical  Library '^  of 
Lwow. 
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It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Poland,  in  the  short  period  of  her  pre- 
carious existence,  1775-1793,  made  for  greater  progress  in  learning  and 
produced  more  works  of  merit  than  during  the  whole  period  that  ms^o 
arouism  dominated  public  education,  a  period  which  lasted  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.  This  progress  of  learning  began  also  to  exercise 
a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  state  of  the  church  in  Poland,  which  had 
immensely  suffered  from  the  protracted  straggle  between  the  OntlioUca 
and  the  Dissidents* 

But  the  Bepublic  was  doomed  to  annihilation.  Yet,  as  if  to  illuini- 
nate  its  down&ll,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  j>eriodfi  of  scientific  and 
literary  elevation  set  in,^  accompanying  the  restoration  of  schools^  high 
and  low.  Krasieki  (1735-ldOl)  wafi  surnamed  the  prince  of  poets. 
His  immense  genius  excelled  in  the  most  varied  fields  of  poetry.  His 
Myszeis  (mysz,  mouse;  Myomachia)  m  a  mock-heroic  x)oem,  consecrated 
to  the  war  of  JCing  Popiel^  against  the  mice  of  hia  kingdom.  The  oddi- 
ties of  the  court  of  King  Popiel  and  the  quarrels,  8tri&s,aaid  intrigues 
of  the  mice  are  ingeniously  and  bitterly  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  court 
and  Polish  nation  of  the  time.  It  is  in  its  kind-*-comparable  to  Sebas- 
tian Brant's  Narrenschiff  and  Babelais's  satiric  works — one  of  the  best 
mock-heroic  epics  and  the  finest  monument  of  Polish  literature  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  His,  fables,  too,  are  one  of  the  master  works  of 
Polish  literature.  Niemcewicz  is  especially  famous  by  his  historic 
songs,  which  have  be'en  set  to  music  by  the  Polish  composers.  Ifumer- 
ous  other  great  literary  meb,  like  the  historians  ifaruazewicz,  Kxa- 
jewski,  Jezierski,  etc.,  the  jurists  Skrzetuski  and  Ostrowski,  t«he 
publicist  Hugh  Kollf\.taj,  etc.,  glorified  the  political  downfall  of  the 
country.  Stanislaus  Staszic,  born  in  1755,  a  genuine  patriot,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  short  living  Congresspoland,  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  was  named  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  which  position 
he  improved  the  existing  schools  and  established  new  ones,  and  raised 
the  University  of  Warsaw  to  a  much  more  important  position.  He  also 
founded  an  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  a  school  of  engineer- 
ing, thus  laying  the  corner  stone  for  the  later  developed  schools  of 
technology  in  Russia.  It  is  his  merit  to  have  advanced  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  country  in  its  political  decline. 

Another  patriot,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  the  Polish 

1  It  is  difficult  to  see  liow  MorfiU  can  find  the  period  of  Krasickl  and  Niemcewicz 
and  the  literature  -which  the  political  decay  of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  as 
''harmonizing  with  its  decadence/'  This  statement  is  as  unwarranted  qa  to  call 
Krasicki  a  ''Polish  embodiment  of  a  French  abb«S;"  "his  epic  on  the  war  of  Cho- 
cim  no  epic  at  all ;"  "  his  lighter  pieces  and  mock  heroics  as  pleasing/' 

'The  legend  of  King  Popiel,  very  similar  to  that  of  Bishop  Ilatto  (of.  the  mice 
tower  on  the  Rhine),  goes  as  foUows:  "King  Popiel  was  a  vicious  man,  and  had 
become  so  hateful  to  the  nation  that  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  his  uncles,  wae  entered 
into  against  him.  Ho  treacherously  poisoned  his  enemies  and  left  their  bodies  to 
the  boasts  of  the  fields.  But  numberless  rats  sprang  from  their  bodies  and  consumed 
the  king  and  his  family.'' 
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nation^  raised  tho  Academy  of  Cracow  to  a  liigh  standard^  bringing 
about  a  great  progress  in  the  education  of  the  country,  was  Hugh 
Kol1i\t£U.  But  liis  efforts  to  remedy  the  political  evils  of  the  country 
wei*e  thwarted  by  the  blindness  of  his  opponents. 

Thus  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  i)eriod  in  literature,  history,  and  edu- 
cation served  only  to  illuminate  the  end  of  Poland.  !From  this  time  on 
education  in  Poland  has  to  go  through  all  the  phases  and  political 
changes  of  the  three  countries  of  which  she  forms  integral  parts. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION   OF  RUSSIAN  POLAND. 

On  April  25,  1795,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  resigned  the  crown  of 
Poland  at  Grodno,  and  therewith  the  history  of  the  country  under  Eus- 
Bian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  rule  begins.  Emperor  Paul  treated  his 
Polish  subjects  with  great  regard  and  kindness.  His  successor,  the 
romantic  Emperor  Alexander  I,  also  allowed,  to  a  large  extent,  self- 
administration  and  the  use  of  the  native  language,  and  in  1803  con- 
ferred great  privileges  upon  the  University  of  Wilno. 

The  crushing  defeat  of  Prussia  by  N'apoleon  and  the  inglorious  Tilsit 
treaty  brought  to  a  part  of  Poland  once  more  a  shadow  of  independ- 
ence. By  virtue  of  Article  V  of  that  treaty  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
created  in  1807  under  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  Augustus.  *  It 
was  composed  of  almost  all  the  Polish  provinces  taken  from  Poland  by 
Prussia  in  1772, 1793,  and  1705;  it  had  about  2,200,000  inhabitants  and 
an  area  of  about  101,500  square  kilometers,  embracing  six  departments — 
Posen,  Kalisz,  Plock,  Warsaw,  Lomza,  Bydgoszcz  (Bromberg).  In 
consequence  of  Napoleon's  war  of  1809  against  Austria,  in  which  the 
duchy  participated,  the  latter  was  increased  by  all  the  land  between  the 
Vistula,  Bug,  and  Pilitza,  i.  e.,  Cracow,  Sandomir,  Lublin,  and  other 
cities  and  territories* 

This  establishment  of  a  national  government  in'  the  new  duchy  of 
Warsaw  had  a  favorable  influence  upon  public  instruction.  The  com- 
mission of  education  was  resurrected,  and  Count  Stanislaus  Potocki 
placed  at  its  head.  The  name  was  changed  first  to  "  chamber  of  public 
education,"  then  to  "directory  of  public  education,"  and  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  "congressional  Kingdom  of  Poland,"  under  Russian  gov- 
ernment, to  "commission  of  enlightenment."  Warsaw  was  endowed 
with  a  law  school  (1808),  to  which  was  added  in  1811  a  school  of  ad- 
ministrative sciences  and  a  school  of  medicine.  Each  province  of  the 
duchy  was  to  receive  a  district  college,  every  village  its  primary  school. 

But  the  invasion  into  Poland  of  the  confederate  armies  in  1813  made 
an  end  to  the  attempted  reforms.  Still  the  literary  movement  and  the 
ascendency  of  public  instruction  went  on;  historians  like  Lelewel  and 
Albertrandy  flourished,  numerous  literary  societies  were  formed,  and 
the  cities  and  academies  rivaled  in  preeminence  as  to  certain  branches* 
Thus  the  school  of  Krzemieniec  was  superior  to  that  of  Warsaw  in 
poetry;  Wilno  excelled  by  its  school  of  medicine;  while  in  Warsaw  the 
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Society  of  tbe  Friends  of  Sciences  contributed  very  mach  to  encourag- 
ing and  developing  the  literary  movement.  Mickiewicz  planted  the 
standard  of  romanticism  in  Poland ;  he  is  the  Polish  Victor  Hugo.  Ilis 
Konrad  Wallenrod  (1828)  and  Malczeski's  Maria,  a  song  of  the  Ukraine 
(1826),  are  pearls  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry  unsurpassed  in  any  literature. 
Thus  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Russian  part  of  Poland  ever 
went  on  and  the  political  dependence  did  not  weigh  too  heavily  upon 
the  country.  Russian  Poland  was  to  form  a  constitutional  kingdom 
allied  to  Russia  by  personal  union,  somewhat  like  Sw^en-Norway. 
The  constitution  allowed  the  country  was  even  too  liberal,  as  compared 
with  autocratic  Russia,  to  last  very  long.  Poland  was  to  be  governed 
by  responsible  ministers,  a  senate,  and  a  legislative  chamber.  A  nation  al 
army  under  the  national  White  Eagle,  a  separate  budget,  a  free  press, 
and  personal  liberty,  as  well  as  the  free  use  of  the  Polish  language  in 
private  and  official  life  were  guaranteed ;  but  this  good  will  would  and 
could  not  last.  In  1819  the  anti-Russian  movement,  which  steadily 
increased,  made  a  censorship  of  the  press  necessary,  contrary  to  the 
-  terms  of  the  constitution  ^  some  of  the  students  of  the  universities  of 
Wilno  and  Warsaw  were  imprisoned  and  tried  for  high  treason.^  At 
last  the  University  of  Warsaw  and  a  great  number  of  schools  and 
private  institutions  of  learning  were  suppressed  by  ukase  of  November 
9, 1831,  and  the  school  of  cadets  at  Kalisz  by  ukase  of  January,  1832. 
An  ukase  of  February  15,  1832,  decreed  that  the  library  of  150,000 
volumes,  engravings,  and  the  cabinet  of  numismatics  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  University  of  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  ukase 
of  February  26, 1832,  known  by  the  name  of  "  organic  statute,"  destroyed 
all  the  stipulations  of  the  Vienna  treaty  and. declared  "Poland  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Russian  Empire;  its  inhabitants  must  in  the  future 
form  with  the  Russians  but  one  and  the  same  nation.  The  ministry  of 
public  instruction  is  abolished."  All  educational  institutions  of  Poland 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  the  Interior  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Here  the  school  system  of  Poland  begins  to  become  abso- 
lutely Russianized  in  form,  spirit,  and  contents;  and  it  can  not  be  said 
that,  in  spite  of  many  hardships,  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  Government 
were  unwise,  impracticable,  though  hostile  to  the  Polish  education  of 
the  Polish  nation. 

In  place  of  the  closed  university  a  "general  college"  was  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  law  and  classics.  The  nobility  and  bureau- 
cracy had  separate  philological  provincial  colleges,  while  the  other 
classes  ("le  tiers  ^tat")  were  educated  in  the  so-called  "real-gymnasia" 
with   a  more  technical  training.    According  to   the   ukase  of  Czar 


» In  1830  Warsaw  had  the  following  hi^i^her  edncational  institutions :  The  university 
with  about  600  students;  three  classical  gymnasia  (lyeea) ;  one  polytechnic  school, 
founded  in  1825 ;  one  agricultural  college,  founded  in  1816;  one  school  of  forestry, 
founded  in  1816;  one  musical  conservatory;  four  Seminaries;  three  female  high 
schools  with  830  pupils. 
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Nicolaus  I  iu  1840  the  purposes  of  education  in  Poland  were  to  arouse 
the  love  of  religion  and  monarchical  government  and  the  acquisition 
of  special  technical  knowledge. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Day  iu  his  Russian  Government  in  Poland  (Longman, 
Green  &  Co.,  London,  1867),  the  best  and  most  impartial  book  on  the 
subject,  based  on  the  best  and  most  reliable  Russian  sources,  speaks 
about  the  educational  events  of  that  epoch  in  substance  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 

Warsaw  and  Wilno  were  the  seats  of  two  universities,  where  men  of 
the  Polish  race  had  long  been  educated;  they  possessed  libraries  and 
collections,  the  relics  of  old  times,  the  memorials  of  an  age  when  Coper- 
nicus taught  and  Sobieski  ruled.  These  institutions  were  regarded  by 
the  Emperor  as  memorials  of  that  past  which  it  was  his  mission  to  crush 
out.  If  he  suppressed  them,  he  thought  he  would  destroy  two  of  the 
rallying  points  of  disaflfection  and  revolt,  so  his  mandate  went  forth, 
and  the  universities  were  closed. 

The  libraries  and  collections  they  had  contained  were  transferred  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  Kief,  and  Poland  and  the  western  provinces  were 
deprived  of  their  accustx)med  means  of  education.  No  longer  possessing 
them  in  their  own  neighborhood,  the  nobles  of  the  Kingdom  were  eom- 
pelled  to  send  their  sons  to  the  distant  universities  of  Kief,  Moscow, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Some  of  the  poor  students,  who  were  unable  to 
afford  the  cost  of  an  education,  were  supported  at  these  universities 
on  condition  that  after  leaving  it  they  should  pass  several  years  in  the 
public  service.  Thus,  far  away  from  their  own  land,  the  Emperor 
anticipated  that  they  would  forget  the  misfortunes  of  their  country, 
that  they  would  cease  to  look  back  on  its  past  history  with  vain  rei)in- 
ing,  and  that  they  would  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  service  of  the 
Empire. 

The  result  did  not  answer  his  expectations;  in  many  instances  it 
prevented  the  poorer  proprietors  from  affording  a  liberal  education  to 
their  sons,  and  frequently  the  wealthier  classes  refused  to  part  with 
their  children,  as  they  objected  to  the  long  and  remote  separation  ren- 
dered necessary  by  their  distance  from  the  Russian  universities.  And 
the  wealthier  proprietors  were  unwilling  that  their  sons  should  enter 
the  public  service  and  they  therefore  sent  them  very  frequently  to  some 
German  university  to  receive  their  education,  and  left  them  to  gather 
it  as  best  they  could  in  the  course  of  foreign  travel. 

Education  was  thus  in  a  measure  checked  by  this  act  of  power,  but 
nevertheless  large  numbers  of  Polish  students  went  to  the  principal 
Russian  universities,  where,  instead  of  losing  their  nationality,  it  became 
more  than  ever  confirmed. 

Sometimes  in  periods  of  political  excitement  they  banded  themselves 

together  as  a  distinct  and  separate  body,  neither  sharing  in  the  sports 

nor  sympathizing  in  the  pursuits  of  the  other  students.    Thus,  in  the 

university  of  St.  Petersburg  they  formed  one-third  of  the  whole  body 
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of  students,  and  iu  that  of  Kief  tliey  were  comparatively  even  more 
numerous^  in  the  former  tliey  partially  and  in  the  latter  they  altogether 
refused  to  associate  themselves  with  the  Bussians.  Oftener,  however, 
they  took  the  lead  in  daring  political  speculations,  supported  the  most 
advanced  liberaLtheories,  and  endeavored  there  to  prejudice  their  Eus- 
sian  fellow-students  against  all  the  forms  of  an  autocratic  Government. 

The  policy  of  the  Emperor  iN^icolaus  on  the  subject  of  education 
was  consistent  with  the  measures  adopted  in  other  branches  of  the 
administration. 

The  study  of  the  ancient  history  of  Poland  was  forbidden  or  per- 
mitted only  in  the  feeble  or  garbled  treatises  of  Biissian  scribes,  as 
though  every  battlefield  had  not  its  memory,  as  though  every  tomb  in 
the  churches,  every  banner  that  moldered  on  their  sacred  walls,  did  not 
teach  some  passage  of  her  history.  The  works  of  foreign  authors  were 
rigorously  forbidden,  and  secret  commissions  punished  their  study  with 
imprisonment  and  exile.  The  visits  of  foreigners  were  as  much  as  pos- 
sible discouraged,  and  they  were  subjected  to  numberless  vexatious 
restrictions,  having  their  speedy  departure  for  their  object. 

The  process  of  Bussification  was  inaugurated  with  great  skill  and 
executive  talent,  however  painful  the  systematic  policy  of  destroying 
an  old,  historic,  and  rich  civilization  might  be  to  the  Pole  or  any  other 
nationalist. 

The  first  act  of  that  process  was  an  act  of  charity.  The  poor  Polish 
orphans  and  waifs,  whose  parents  had  perished  during  the  bloody  rev- 
olution 6f  18^  or  had  been  deported,  were  taken  under  Bussian  care 
and  protection  to  be  educated  in  order  to  become  useful  Bussian  soldiers. 
On  the  24th  of  March,  1832,  Prince  Paskewitsh  issued  the  following 
order: 

It  lias  pleased  His  Majesty  the  Emperot.tliat  all  abandoned  male  children,  orphanSi 
or  paupers  in  Poland  be  incorporated  into  the  cantonal  bataillons,  and  that  accord- 
ingly they  be  taken  in  a  body  (enley^s  en  masse)  and  sent  to  Miiisk,  where  they  will 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  generality  of  His  Majesty. 

Also  the  children  of  the  Polish  schools  of  charity,  the  orphans  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Bussian  administration.  An 
ukase  of  June,  1832,  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Polish  language  before 
those  tribunals  of  Bussian  Poland  which  lay  outside  the  Kingdom 
proper. 

The  15th  of  August  Pope  Gregory  XVI  addressed  an  encyclical  to 
the  bishops  of  Poland  (alike  in  spirit  to  a  recent  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII 
to  the  Polish  bishops  in  Bussia)  to  submit  themselves  to  their  magnani- 
mous Emperor  Nicolaus  I  as  their  legitimate  sovereign.  An  ukase  of 
June,  1838,  prescribes  that  history  and  the  exact  sciences  be  taught  in 
the  Gymnasia  (Lycea)  in  Bussian.  By  virtue  of  decrees  rendered  in 
1843  and  1845  in  regard  to  the  public  instruction  in  Poland,  superior 
and  secondary  instruction  were  limited  to  the  technical  sciences.  To 
pursue  the  courses  of  classical  and  philosophical  instruction  the  Polish 
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yoaths  must  betake  tliemselvea  to  the  Bassian  universities  proper.  The 
communes  were  authorized  to  abolish  old  and  incomi)etent  schools 
according  to  their  best  judgment^  thus  239  primary  schools  were  closed 
in  the  decade  of  1845-1855.  The  revolutionary  movement  in  1846-1848 
forced  the  Russian  Government  to  new  measures  of  restriction.  But 
a  new  stimulus  was  given  to  the  cause  of  education  when  the  noble 
Emperor  Alexander  II,  in  1856,  appointed  Marquis  Wielopolski  minister 
of  civil  government  of  Poland. 

At  the  accession  of  Alexander  II  to  the  throne,  education  in  Poland 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  suppression  of  the  University  of  Warsaw 
left  no  establishment  in  the  Kingdom  where  a  superior  education  could 
be  procured.  In  all  the  Kingdom  there  were  only  eight  gymnasia  or 
institutes  for  nobles  where  a  secondary  education  was  given,  and  by 
law  the  professors  in  these  institutions  were  obliged  to  teach  the 
sciences  in  the  Bussian  language,  though  practically  this  enactment 
was  not  always  observed,  for  it  was  difficult  to  find  professors  who 
could  speak  Bussian,  and  still  more  difficult  to  find  scholars  to  compre- 
hend them. 

The  elementary  pubfic  instruction  was  in  a  better  condition.  The 
number  of  elelnentary  schools  was  1,000,  and  there  were  20  district  and 
"real"  schools.  Yet  even  under  these  improved  conditions,  in  1860 
only  137,417  persons  (28  per  1,000)  in  Poland  had  obtained  a  superior 
education;  825,470  (170  per  1,000)  could  write  and  read;  3,877,579  (802 
per  1,000),  or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  population,  could  neither 
write  nor  read. 

lu  1857  the  Government  had  taken  the  first  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  university  in  Warsaw  by  endowing  a  faculty  or  academy 
of  medicine  there.  A  further  step  was  taken  In  1861,  when  the  Emperor 
directed  the  commission  of  public  instruction  to  elaborate  a  project  of 
law  in  order  thoroughly  to  reform  the  organization  of  public  instruc-^ 
tion  in  the  Kingdom.  The  aim  of  this  scheme  was  to  enable  men  of 
every  religion  and  condition  to  study  special  sciences  there,  and  allow 
the  common  people  to  acquire  all  elementary  knowledge  necessary  for 
them. 

The  law  consequently  elaborated  was  sanctioned  by  the  £mi)eror, 
and  put  in  force  from  March  20,  1862,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: 

Catholic  priests  and  proprietors  of  towns  and  villages  were  allowed 
to  found,  at  their  own  expense  or  at  that  of  the  place  where  they  were 
established,  elementary  schools  for  teaching  the  Catholic  religioUj  read- 
ing and  writing  in  the  Polish  language,  and  arithmetic,  and  they  could 
appoint  as  masters  of  such  schools  all  individuals  having  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  law  for  enabUng  them  to  take  such  office.  In  addition 
to  these,  one  or  more  elementary  schools  were  to  be  founded  in  each 
commune  at  the  expense  of  the  Government;  these  schools  were  to 
be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  certain 
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inhabitauts  of  the  commune,  elected  by  the  commune  itself,  and  to  be 
subject  to  their  inspection  and  local  administration. 

The  district  schools  were  to  be  divided  into  "general"  schools  for 
general  instruction ;  "training'^  schools  for  preparing  masters  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  special  or  "real  schools"  for  teaching  agriculture, 
trade,  and  other  special  subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  7  existing  gymnasia,  6  more  were  directed  to  be 
added,  and  instead  of  the  Institute  of  Nobles  a  lyceum  was  founded 
as  an  establishment  where  a  supplementary  or  sui)erior  class  to  those 
existing  in  the  gymnasia  might  be  taught.  The  scholars  might  belong 
to  any  religious  denomination,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  was  only  16 
rubles  a  year. 

A  polytechnic  institute  was  founded  in  Pulova,  and  the  plan  of  the 
University  of  Warsaw  was  sketched  out.  It  was  to  be  comx)osed  of 
four  faculties — medicine;  philosophy,  or  phyics  and  mathematics;  juris- 
prudence; history  and  philology.  To  the  university  two  seminaries 
were  to  be  attached  for  preparing  masters  for  gymnasia  and  district 
schools.  The  polytechnic  institute  was  to  be  composed  of  five  sections — 
mechanics,  civil  engineering,  mining,  agriculture,  and  forestry.  Stu- 
dents of  all  religious  persuasions  were  admitted  to  the  university,  and 
the  cost  of  instruction  was  only  20  rubles  a  year. 

The  national  language,  history,  and  literature  were  to  be  taught  in 
all  the  schools;  thfe  Polish  language  was  alone  employed  in  giving 
instruction,  and  the  Russian  language  was  only  taught  in  the  superior 
and  secondary  schools. 

Such  were  the  institutions  founded  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of 
March  14,  1801,  by  the  noble  and  liberal  minded  Emperor  Alexander 
IT,  and  his  right  hand  in  Poland,  Wielopolski.  These  institutions  were 
intended  to  pave  the  way  to  others  of  a  yet  more  liberal  and  national 
tendency,  and  to  the  eventual  introduction  of  a  system  of  constitutional 
government  in  Poland,  for  extended  education  is  the  surest  preparation 
for  the  responsibilities  of  power. 

But  the  insurrection  of  18G3  stopped  the  beautiful  free  development 
of  a  national  education  in  Poland.  Yet  even  under  these  changed  con- 
ditions, the  fruits  of  the  educational  movement  were  not  lost,  although 
partly  lost,  to  Polish  nationalism. 

Marquis  Wielopolski,  although  animated  by  sincere  patriotism,  with 
great  knowledge  of  his  country  and  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen,  was 
nevertheless  probably  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Poland.  Yet  his 
merits  in  the  improvement  of  education  in  Poland  were  extraordinary. 
Under  him  the  schools  were  reorganized  and  rapidly  increased.  The 
university  was  partly  reestablished  in  1861  under  the  name  of  "Prin- 
cipal School,"  in  1802  the  Marymont  Institute  was  changed  into  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  in  1800  the  former  was  raised  to  the  standard 
of  the  other  Jlussian  universities,  all  instruction  being,  however,  unfor- 
tunately conducted  in  the  official  Kussian  language. 
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The  new  University  of  Warsaiv. — Oii  June  8,  1869,  an  imperial  ukase 
was  issued  to  tiie  Ruling  Senate  (Pravitelst  vuyuschiy  Senat),  reading 
as  follows : 

Having  recogDized  the  advantages  of  erecting  in  the  place  of  the  now  existing 
Principal  School  at  Warsaw  an  imperial  uuivorsity,  enlarging  it  in  accordance  with 
the  local  conditions  and  the  legislation  on  the  basis  of  which  the  other  universities 
are  constructed,  we  authorize  the  drawing  up,  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
and  in  the  committee  for  the  affairs  of  the  Tsarstvo  of  Poland,  the  plans  for  the 
establishment  and  the  statutes  for  the  University  of  Warsaw,  and  transmitting  them 
to  the  Ruling  Senatt»,  we  decree  that — 

(1)  On  the  basis  of  these  plans  and  regulations  there  be  established  in  place  of  the 
Principal  School  at  Warsaw  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  academic  year  1869-70 
the  Imperial  University  of  Warsaw. 

(2)  For  the  support  of  this  university  there  be  turned  over  the  sum  of  132,100 
rubles,  which  is  at  present  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Principal  School,  and 
the  remaining  sum  of  79,G80  rubles,  needed  for  the  budget  of  the  university,  shall  be 
added  from  the  imperial  treasury. 

(3)  The  balance  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  university  iu  this  current 
year  of  1869  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  its  status  shall  be  entered  into  the 
accounts  of  expense  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  following  year  (1870)  the  total  of  211,718  rubles  required  shall  be  put  under 
the  proper  heading  iu  the  financial  accounts  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

(4)  All  the  plans  for  the  constructiou  of  the  uuiversity  in  place  of  the  Principal 
School  at  Warsaw  shall  be  submitted  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

The  Ruling  Senate  shall  not  cease  to  work  for  the  completion  of  the  proper  plans. 

•  Alexander  II. 

TsARSKOK  Selo,  June  8,  1869, 

The  University  of  Warsaw,"  like  all  the  Russian  universities,  belongs, 
according  to  Friedricli  Paulsen,  to  the  German  type  of  university,  which 
also  includes  Austria,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Scandinavia. 
The  word  of  J.  DelyanoflP,  Russian  minister  of  public  instruction,  will 
be  unassailable: 

We  endeavor  in  everything  that  concerns  educational  affairs  to  accept  Germany  as 
a  model,  and  this  is  very  good.  Our  universities  arc  established  after  tlie  German 
type.  Germany  is  the  country  of  higher  civilization;  its  uniyersities  stand  on  a 
considerable  height. 

A  commission  of  all  the  curators  of  the  Russian  universities  and  7 
professors,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  curator  of  Dorpat,  George 
von  Bradke,  in  1862  undertook  the  modification  and  advancement  of 
the  law  of  1835  concerning  the  universities,  not  its  change.  In  18G3 
the  "improved"  bill  of  that  commissicm  became  law  under  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  A.  Golownin,  who  deemed  it  essential  and  neces- 
sary to  make  the  autonomy  of  the  universities  the  basis  of  the  law. 
It  consequently  transferred  the  direct  administration  of  the  universities 
to  the  rector  and  the  academic  council,  "which  shall  decide  all  the 
affairs  either  definitely  or  subject  to  the  confirmation  by  the  curator  of 
the  university.  The  academic  council  is  the  center  of  the  internal 
administration,  the  highest  resort,  to  which  all  the  other  organs  are 
subjected." 
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Briefly,  all  this  meant  self-government  of  the  universities,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  State  and  governmental  power. 

Golowniu's  successor,  Count  D.  Tolstoi  (186G-1880),  soon  recognized 
the  necessity  of  organic  changes.  The  attitude  of  the  students;  their 
excesses  of  a  political  nature;  disturbances,  especially  among  those  of 
the  university,  the  medico-surgical  academy,  and  the  school  of  tech- 
nology at  St.  Petersburg,  forced  the  minister  to  fix  their  position  legally 
in  harmony  with  the  other  higher  organs  of  the  State  power  (1867); 
collisions  in  the  aeademic  council  brought  about  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  rector  (18G8) ;  extremely  undesirable 
results  at  the  reelection  of  professors,  who  needed  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  votes  of  the  academic  council,  caused  the  abolition  of 
this  arrangement. 

It  was  just  at  this  critical  juncture  that  the  University  of  Warsaw 
was  established  with  the  old  principal  school  as  its  nucleus,  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  it  should  receive  regulations  of  its  own,  especially 
adapted  to  the  necessities,  from  a  Bussian  standpoint,  of  a  university 
of  the  Tsarstvo  of  Poland.  The  other  Bussian  universities  received 
their  general  statute  only  in  1884,  which  decisively  transferred  the  act- 
ing power  from  the  academic  council  and  the  faculties  to  the  organs  of 
the  State,  the  curator,  the  inspector,  a  kind  of  police  supervisor,  and 
the  rector. 

The  constitution  of  the  University  of  Warsaic. — The  constitution  of  the 
university  is  given  in  11  chapters  and  138  sections,^  of  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  make  the  following  brief  extracts : 

The  University  of  Warsaw  consists  of  the  4  faculties,  the  historico- 
philological,  the  physico-mathematical,  the  legal,  and  the  medical  fac- 
ulties. It  is  under  the  supreme  supervision  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  belongs  to  the  circuit  of  the  curator  of  Warsaw.  He 
supervises  the  relations  of  the  university  with  the  minister  and  the 
supreme  imperial  power,  decides  questions  which  are  not  reserved  to 
the  minister,  and  has  especially  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  within 
the  university.  The  immediate  administration  of  the  same  belongs  to 
the  rector,  the  academic  council,  the  directors,  and  the  faculties. 

The  Russian  language  is  obligatory  in  conducting  all  instruction  as 
well  as  in  all  officiid  documents  of  the  university. 

The  rector  is  nominated  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  from 
among  the  full  professors  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor.  He  has  the 
immediate  administration  of  the  university  and  is  superior  to  the  officers 
of  the  same.  The  academic  council,  in  which  all  full  and  associate 
professors,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  rector,  have  a  seat  and  vote, 
bestows,  at  the  request  of  the  respective  faculties,  <academic  dignities, 
and  has  an  advisory  power  with  the  curator  or  the  minister  in  the 
affairs  of  instruction  and  inner  administration  of  the  university. 


'  Ustttv  Varshawskago  Universiteta,  pp.  33. 
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As  to  the  general  features  of  tlie  Eussiau  universities,  tlieir  institu- 
tionsy  reforms,  administration,  I  may  safely  refer  the  reader  to  the  Eeport 
of  the  Gommissioner  of  Education,  1890-91,  pp.  195-242,  prepared  by 
Miss  Frances  Graham  French. 

The  constitution  of  the  universities  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Khar- 
kov (Charkow),  Kazan,  Kief,  Odessa,  is  established  by  the  imperial 
universal  statute  of  August  23, 1884,  and  by  a  great  number  of  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  University 
of  Helsingfors  (Finland)  has  its  own  statutes  of  1852.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tomsk  has  so  far  only  a  medical  faculty,  though  the  other 
faculties  are  now  in  preparation.  The  statutes  of  the  old  German  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat  ( Jurjew)  and  the  formerly  Polish  University  of  War- 
saw do  not  differ  very  much  from  the  universal  statute  except  in  several 
incisive  x>oints,  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  making  them 
centers  of  Eussiau  learning  par  excellence.  The  university  of  Warsaw 
under  the  present  curator,  Apuchtin,  is  the  center  of  the  educational 
district  of  Warsaw,  which  is  one  of  the  14  educational  districts  into 
which  the  Empire  is  divided  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kazan,  Oren- 
burg, Charkow,  Odessa,  Kief,  Wilno,  Warsaw,  Dorpat,  Caucasus, 
Turkestan,  West  Siberia,  and  East  Siberia).  According  to  the  original 
plan  of  this  division  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I,  at  the  head  of 
each  district  a  university  was  to  stand,  but  it  is  wanting  as  yet  in  the 
districts  of  Wilno,  Orenburg,  Caucasus,  East  Siberia,  and  Turkestan. 
All  the  universities,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  schools,  of  the  Empire  are 
under  the  ministry  of  public  instruction;  only  certain  special  schools 
are  under  separate  ministers.  The  total  contribution  for  education  £:om 
the  various  ministries  was  43,884,534  rubles  in  the  budget  for  1893. 

The  board  of  directors,  which  consists  of  the  deans  of  the  four  fac- 
ulties and  the  inspector,  is  charged  with  the  economic  administration, 
and  exercises  a  judiciary  power  over  the  students.  The  disciplinary 
power  is,  first  of  all,  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector,  a  police  of&cer  with- 
out scholarly  qualification,  who,  at  the  proposal  of  the  curator,  is 
nominated  by  the  minister,  and,  although  dependent  on  the  rector  in 
his  activity,  reports  not  directly  to  the  rector  but  to  the  curator.  With 
his  assistants  and  servants  and  with  the  secretary  for  the  affairs  of 
the  students  he  has  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  students  within 
the  university  buildings  and,  so  far  as  possible,  also  outside  of  them. 
If  the  good  order  or  good  morals  are  disturbed  in  the  university  he 
has  to  employ  prox>er  measures  to  restore  order. 

The  university  has  the  right  to  import  books  from  abroad  without 
censorship  as  well  as  the  right  to  publish  books  without  preventive 
censorship  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  faculties.  Each  faculty  con- 
sists of  the  dean,  the  full  and  associate  professors,  the  docenten,  and 
the  lectors.  The  deans  are  elected  at  the  meetings  of  their  faculties 
from  the  number  of  the  full  professors  for  three  years,  and,  if  there 
are  less  than  3  such  professors  in  the  faculty,  also  from  the  number 
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of  the  [extraordinary]  associate  professors.  Tliey  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

The  historicophilological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Warsaw  was 
originally  estiiblished  with  11  professors  and  6  docenteu. 

The  instruction  iu  the  Polish  language  as  well  as  in  the  other  mod- 
ern foreign  languages  maybe  given  by  lecturers  in  their  native  tongue. 

The  following  stu<lies  were  to  be  obligatory :  (1)  Philosophy,  (a)  logic, 
{b)  psychology,  (c)  history  of  philosophy ;  (2)  Greek,  (a)  Greek  language 
and  interpretation  of  authors,  (b)  history  of  Greek  literature,  {c)  Greek 
antiquities;  (3)  Latin  (divisions  like  Greek);  (4)  grammar  of  the  Sla- 
vonic languages;  (5)  Eussian  and  the  other  Slavonic  languages  and 
the  history  of  Russian  literature;  (G)  history  of  general  literature;  (7) 
Slavonic  philology,  (a)  Slavonic  languages — Polish,  Czech,  Ser\ian, 
etc.;  (b)  Slavonic  antiquities;  (8)  general  history;  (9)  Russian  history. 

In  the  physico-niathematical  faculty  the  academic  chairs  were  origi- 
nally distributed  among  10  professors  and  5  docenteu:  (1)  Pure  mathe- 
matics; (2)  mechanics  (a)  analytical,  (b)  practical;  (3)  astronomy  and 
geodesy;  (4)  physics;  (5)  chemistry,  (a)  applied,  (b)  theoretical;  (6) 
physical  geography;  (7)  botany,  {a)  morphology  of  plants,  (b)  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  plants;  (8)  mineralogy,  geognosy,  and  paleontology; 
(9)  zoology,  (o)  anatomy  and  systematics  of  animals,  {b)  anatomy  of 
men  and  physiology  of  animals;  (10)  technical  chemistry;  (11)  agronom- 
ical chemistry. 

The  law  faculty  was  to  have  10  professors  and  3  docenteu:  (1) 
Encyclopedia  of  law,  (")  encyclopedia  of  the  legal  and  political  sci- 
ences, (b)  the  history  of  the  philosophy  of  law;  (2)  history  of  Russian 
law;  (3)  history  of  the  Slavonic  legislations,  with  a  view  to  the  other 
ancient  and  modern  legislations;  (4)  Roman  law,  (a)  history  of  the 
Roman  law,  (b)  dogmatics  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  (c)  Byzantine  law; 
(5)  public  law,  (a)  theory  of  public  law,  (b)  public  law  of  the  various 
foreign  states,  (c)  Russian  public  law;  (6)  civil  law  and  theory  of  plead- 
ing; (7)  penal  law  and  procedure;  (8)  police  law;  (9)  finance  law,  (a) 
theory  of  finances,  (6)  Russian  finance  law;  (10)  international  law;  (11) 
political  economy  and  statistics. 

The  medical  faculty  was  to  consist  of  16  professors,  10  docenteu,  and 
3  demonstrators  (prosectors),  and  was  to  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary clinics  and  laboratories.  One  lector,  for  Russian,  German, 
French,  English,  and  Italian,  respectively,  was  to  be  appointed. 

As  to  the  academic  degrees,  conditions,  and  appointments  of  the  docen- 
teu and  professors  at  the  University  of  Warsaw,  there  is  no  diflference 
from  the  other  Russian  universities.  I  can  therefore  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1890-91,  pages  237  to  242.  As  to  sal- 
aries, they  were  fixed  in  the  imperial  ukase  of  1869  at  5,000  rubles  for  the 
rector,  3,000  rubles  for  the  full  professors  and  the  inspector,  2,000  rubles 
for  the  associate  professors,  1,200  rubles  for  the  docenteu  and  demonstra- 
tors, 2,000  rubles  for  the  lector  in  Russian,  and  800  rubles  for  the  lectors 
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in  the  other  modern  languages.  For  the  cabinets  and  laboratories 
7,650  rubles  were  appropriated;  for  the  clinics,  8,000  rubles;  for  the 
edition  of  the  university  journals  and  gazettes,  800  rubles. 

The  matriculation  of  male  students  only,  connected  with  many  for- 
malities, can  take  place  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  semester 
in  the  case  of  such  young  men  as  are  in  possession  of  a  certificate  of 
maturity  from  a  regular  gymnasium  under  the  supervision  of  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction.  In  the  historico-philological  and  physico- 
mathematical  faculties  of  the  University  of  Warsaw  only  pupils  of  the 
religious  seminaries,  after  passing  an  entrance  examination,  can  be 
matriculated.  Also,  other  friendly  disposed  persons  besides  the  students 
can,  under  certain  conditions,  be  admitted  to  the  courses.  Passing  over 
from  one  Russian  university  to  another  can  take  place  only  with  the 
I>ermission  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  latter  institution.  When 
applying  for  admittance,  the  student  has,  with  his  other  certificates,  to 
file  his  photograph  with  his  own  signature.  He  has  to  procure  from 
the  inspector  every  semester  a  new  passport  and  entrance  card  to  the 
university.  The  student  pays  to  the  university  50  rubles  i)er  semester 
(in  the  other  Eussian  universities,  25  rubles)  and  a  fee  of  1  ruble  per 
weekly  hour  for  the  semester  (about  15  to  20  rubles).  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  extraordinary  liberality  in  remitting  these  fees,  and  even  in 
granting  scholarships,  to  needy  but  worthy  students.  These  scholar- 
ships (stipendia)  mostly  enjoin  the  obligation  upon  the  student  of  remain- 
ing in  the  State  service  for  a  certain  number  of  years  after  graduation. 
Students'  societies,  deputations,  collective  petitions,  and  addresses  are 
forbidden.  The  punishments  that  can  bo  inflicted  upon  students  are 
like  those  in  the  German  universities — admonition,  prison  (in  the  so- 
called  "career"),  removal  from  the  university  (consilium  abeundi),  and 
relegation  without  the  right  of  passing  over  to  another  Russian 
university. 

The  complete  academic  course  comprises,  for  medical  students,  10 
semesters;  for  those  of  the  other  faculties,  8  semesters.  Controlling 
examinations  take  place  at  the  end  of  every  semester.  After  completing 
his  course,  the  student  may  obtain  scholarships  for  two  or  three  years, 
in  order  to  preijare  himself  for  the  higher  degrees.  The  requirements 
of  scholarship  and  attainments  are  minutely  described  in  the  regula- 
tions, confirmed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  final  medi- 
cal examination  presupposes  a  preliminary  examination  in  natural 
sciences  after  4  semesters  (like  the  tentamen  physicum  in  Germany). 
There  are  two  academic  degrees — that  of  magister  and  of  doctor — which 
are  a  necessary  preliminary  for  obtaining  a  professorship  in  a  Russian 
university. 

To  the  original  regulations  of  June  8, 1869,  eleven  appendixes  (prilo- 
shenia)  were  added,  to  extend  and  improve  the  teaching  and  adminis- 
trating power  of  the  university.  These  additional  decrees  were  pro- 
mulgated by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  or  the  curators  of  the 
Warsaw  circuit  of  education  from  March  18, 1881,  to  December  27, 1891. 
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The  need  of  a  thorough  Polish  literary  education  haviug  been  strongly 
felt,  it  was  at  last  decided  by  the  committee  on  Polish  affairs  to  leave  it 
with  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  appoint  a  professor  for  Polish 
literature  at  a  salary  of  3,000  rubles.  The  Emperor  having  given  his 
consent  on  January  12,  1882,  it  was  reported  by  the  curator  on  Febru- 
ary 1, 1882. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  rights  of  the  rector  as  chairman  of 
the  academic  council  were  fixed,  the  payment  of  fees  by  the  students 
arranged,  the  university  library  provided  with  librarians  and  assist- 
ants, the  astronomical  observatory  and  meteorological  station  estab- 
lished, the  numismatic  cabinet  and  the  museum  of  antiquities  founded: 
briefly,  the  university  put  in  working  order  in  every  respect. 

Latest  statistics  of  the  University  of  1Far«air.— According  to  the  statis- 
tical data  given  by  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Warsaw,  there  were 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1894 — 

Professors,  ordinary,  inchiding  tho  rector 48 

Professors,  extraordinary 12 

Privat-doeenten,  prosectors  (demonBtratorsintho  medical  faculty,  and  lecturers, 
i.  0.,  instructors  in  modern  languages  (tiio  only  onee  \flio  need  not  be  Bossian 
subjects) 20 

Total 80 

^ Of  the  47  chairs  founded  at  the  establishment  of  the  university  and 
"distributed  over  the  4  faculties,  there  were  4  vacancies  during  the  last 
scholastic  year — agricultural  chemistry,  encyclopedia  of  the  law  and 
political  sciences,  legal  medicine,  and  the  clinical  chair  of  therapeutics. 

Kumher  o/atudenU 

During  the  scliolastic  year  1889-90 : 

II  istorico -philological 53 

riiyHico-mathematical 143 

Law 389 

Medical 579 

Total 1,164 

During  tho  scholastic  year  1890-91 : 

Historico-philological 53 

Physico-matbematical 138 

Law 378 

Medical 621 

Total 1,190 

During  the  scholastic  year  1891-92 :  > 

Historico-philological • 47 

Physico-iuathematical 135 

Law 379 

Medical 612 

Total 21,173 

^  In  this  year  13  students  were  excluded  from   the  university  by  order  of   the 
minister  of  public  instruction. 
'  Besides  165  pharmaceutical  and  6  foreign  students. 
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Duriiig  the  scholastic  year  1892-93  (iscladlng  99  pharmaceutical  BtadeBts) 1, 176 

Jonuary  1,  1894  (including  57  pharmaceutical  students) .' 1, 152 

The  students  were  distributed  among  the  four  faculties  as  follows : 


Per  cent. 


Hifltorico-philological . 
PhyBico-mathematioal 

Law 

Medical 


2.07 
13.27 
32.35 
51.70 


According  to  religions  they  were  distributed  as  follows: 


students.  Per  cent. 


Orihodos  Greek 

Armonian  Gre^jorian 

Boraan  Csthokio 

Lntheran  and  Kefomied 
Hebrew 


17.70 

.18 

57.51 

i.70 

19.01 


According  to  birth  there  were — 


I.  Per  cent. 


Bonn  of  nobles  and  etate  ofilclalif... 

Sons  of  tho  clergy 

Sona  of  mercliaate 

Sons  of  urban  classes  (mieshtshan) 
8on«  of  riir*I  claeses  (kres^au).... 
Sons  of  foreign  subjects 


According  to  preliminary  education  there  were — 


From  fcymnasia 

From  rollj^iona  eemlnarieii  (Greek  orthodox) 
From  other  secondary  schools 


These  students  came  from  tke  following  educational  circuits  (okrugi) : 


.Students.  Percent. 


WarHftvr 

St.  I*eter8burg 

Mosco>v 

Kazan 

Orenburg 

Western  nnd  eastern  Siberia 

Charkow 

Odessa 

Wllno 

Riga 

Caucasus  

Kieir 

KelijriouH  seminaries 

Foreign  iostitutiona 


76.32 

1.75 

1.45 

l.Ol 

.27 

.45 

.46 

1.75 

5.16 

3.32 

1.01 

3.50 

3.41 

.001 
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In  the  scholastic  year  1893-94  the  university  granted  the  following 
titles  and  decrees: 


In  tho  historioo'pliilological  faculty. .. 
In  the  pliysicomatheniatical  faculty.. 

Ill  the  law-  faculty 

In  the  medical  faculty : 

Physicians 

Pharmacists 

Dentists 


Report  of  the  rector  {1893-94), — The  University  of  Warsaw  is  com- 
posed of  four  faculties,  the  historico-philological,  the  physico-inathemat- 
ical,  the  law,  and  medical  faculties,  like  the  other  liussian  universities, 
excepting  St.  Peterburg  and  Odessa,  which  have  no  medical  faculties; 
but  the  former  has,  beside  the  historico-philological,  a  most  admirable 
oriental  faculty. 

The  work  done  duriug  the  academic  year  1893-94  shows  that  the 
University  of  Warsaw  is  a  real  universitas  litterarum,  not  inferior  to 
auy  European  school  of  equal  grade  in  the  scope  of  instruction. 

The  historico-philological  fcLctdty, — This  faculty  consists  of  three  great 
departments,  the  classical,  Slavonic-Russian,  and  historical  depart- 
ments. 

The  principal  studies  are  analogous  to  those  of  most  of  the  other 
European  universities  here  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Polish 
students  who  are  to  be  amalgamated  to  Kussiau  professional,  scientific, 
and  literary  life.  The  time  to  be  devoted  to  study  in  this  faculty 
embraces  four  years. 

In  philosox)hy  there  is  at  ])reseut  only  one  chair,  to  which  falls  the 
instruction  in  psychology,  logic,  ancient  and  modern  philosophy. 

la  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  Greek  dialectology,  Euripides, 
Thucydides,  as  well  as  translation  from  Russian  into  Greek,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  head  professor;  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  an 
introduction  into  Aristophanes,  translation  from  Latin  into  Greek, 
interpretation  of  the  orator  Aischines  is  conducted  by  the  associate 
professor  of  Greek. 

The  Latin  department,  conducted  by  2  professors,  embraces  studies 
in  literature,  criticism,  and  hermeneutics  in  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Martial, 
Cicero's  philosophical  works,  and  seminary  practice. 

Comparative  studies  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  their  phonetics 
and  morphology,  and  Sanscrit  proper  are  taught  by  1  professor  ordi- 
narius. 

Russian  and  the  other  Slavonic  tongues  are  taught  by  2  professors 
and  1  lecturer,  viz,  Panslavlc  grammar,  history  of  Russian  literature 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  Russian  grammar. 

The  history  of  Western- European  literature  is  represented  by  1  asso- 
ciate professor,  who  lectures  on  the  epic  poetry  of  western  Europe  and 
modern  Greek  literature. 
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Slavonic  philology  and  antiquities  are  represented  by  3  professors 
and  1  docent,  embracing  the  history  of  Polish  literature,  Slavonic  liter- 
ature, and  archajology  at  large,  characteristics  of  the  Slavonic  races, 
ethnology,  grammar  of  the  Czech  and  Lusatian  tongues. 

Western  European  history,  represented  by  2  professors,  who  teach 
Greek  history,  German  history  in  the  nineteenth  century,  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  diplomatics  and  chronology,  and  pnustical  exercises  on 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Russian  history,  in  the  hands  of  2  profess'ors,  treats  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  1  and  the  modern  period  of  Russian  history,  its  ancient 
period,  and  the  history  of  Western  Russia. 

The  two  principal  Teutonic  and  the  romance  languages — German  and 
English,  French  and  Italian — are  each  represented  by  1  poorly  paid 
lecturer,  generally  a  foreigner.  In  these  departments  lies  the  weak- 
ness not  only  of  the  University  of  Warsaw,  but  of  all  Russian  univer- 
sities, tiiat  of  St.  Petersburg  not  excluded.  Instruction  in  modern 
languages  amounts  to  mere  ''  Sprachmeisterei."  There  is  not  even  a 
beginning  of  modern  philology  and  critical  literature  in  a  university 
sense,  and  the  contrast  with  the  other  highly  developed  branches  of 
learning  is  so  much  the  more  striking. 

The  physieo-matheynutical  faculty. — This  faculty  is  admirably  fitted 
out  with  professors  and  apparatus.  All  the  branches  taught  in  the 
best  universities  are  here  well  represented  in  22  departments,  embrac- 
ing astronomy,  geodesy,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  crystallography; 
general,  special,  and  technical  chemistry;  experimental  physics,  zool- 
ogy, geology,  and  paleontology;  imre  and  applied  mathematics,  math- 
ematical physics,  physical  geography,  comjiarative  anatomy,  and 
histology;  mechanics  and  heavenly  mechanics. 

The  law  faculty, — This  consists  of  14  principal  departments,  under 
12  i)rofessors,  beside  the  2  departments  of  legal  medicine  and  psychia- 
try. The  students  of  law  are  obliged,  for  their  general  education,  to 
attend  during  their  first  year  the  lectures  in  the  historico-philological 
faculty  on  the  Russian  language,  ancient  Russian  history,  history  of 
ancient  philosophy  and  logic,  history  of  the  Middle  Ages;  during 
their  second  course,  the  lectures  on  modern  Russian  history,  the  his- 
tory of  modern  philosophy  and  psychology,  as  well  as  the  Frencth  or 
German  language.  This  rule  is  exceedingly  beneficial  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  juridic  faculty  and  worthy  of  imitation  with  us,  especially 
as  no  finished  college  education  is  required  for  entrance  to  most  of  our 
American  law  schools,  as  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  Russian 
juridical  schools. 

The  principal  departments  in  the  Warsaw  law  faculty  are  the  follow- 
ing: Encyclopaedia  of  law  and  the  history  of  Slavonic  legislation,  legal 
and  political  sciences;  history  of  Russian  law;  Roman  law  and  Byzan- 
tine law;  political  law,  civil  law,  civil  i)rocedure,  penal  law,  criminal 
procedure,  police  law,  law  on  economics  and  finances,  interuational 
law,  statistics,  commercial  law. 
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The  medical  faculty. — As  to  completeness  of  stadies,  equipment  of 
laboratories,  clinics,  and  hospitals,  this  faculty  rauliB  among  the  very 
best  of  Europe.  It  is  older  than  the  university,  having  been  founded 
in  1857  as  the  Medico-Surgical  Academy  at  Warsaw.  It  contains  29 
full  departments  of  medicine  and  its  auxiliary  sciences.  The  Russian 
language,  its  phonetics,  morphology,  and  syntax,  is  continued  with  the 
students  of  medicine  during  their  first  professional  course.  The  phar- 
maceutical students,  too,  are  bound  to  take  certain  courses  in  Russian. 
There  are  24  professors  (professors  ordinary),  2  associate  professors 
(professor  extraordinary),  3  demonstrators  (prosectors),  4  doeenten,  1 
lecturer  in  Russian  in  the  faculty.  The  studies,  distributed  over  a  cur- 
riculum of  four  years,  are -descriptive  anatomy;  histology,  embryology, 
and  comparative  anatomy;  physiology;  medical  chemistry;  pharmacy 
and  pharmacognocy;  pharmacology  and  prescriptions;  pathological 
anatomy;  general  pathology;  materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  thera- 
peutical clinic;  theoretical  surgery;  hygiene  and  medical  i>o]ice;  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children;  forensic  medicine;  toxicology;  ophthal- 
mology ;  clinic  of  surgery ;  venereal  and  skin  diseases ;  surgical  anatomy 
and  oi)erative  surgery;  chirurgical  clinic;  psychiatry;  and  the  auxil- 
iary studies,  i.  e.,  botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology. 
All  these  branches,  taught  by  excellent  authorities,  make  the  medical 
faculty  of  Warsaw  very  efficient  and  worthy  of  praise. 

Bi8titute  of  Veterinary  Surgery. — Beside  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
university,  and  outside  of  it,  there  is  in'  Warsaw  also  an  Institute 
of  Veterinary  Surgery,  with  1  director,  1  vice-director,  3  doeenten, 
7  instructors  in  veterinary  surgery,  and  1  teacher  of  the  German 
language.  This  institute  is  very  important,  there  being  only  one 
other  such  school  at  Charkow. 

The  university  library. — The  library  of  the  old  University  of  Warsaw 
(founded  in  1817)  was  formed  out  of  the  various  public  and  private  col- 
lections of  the  old  Polish  capital,  and  esx>ecially  out  of  the  treasures 
of  many  abolished  cloisters.  In  1830  it  contained  130,000  volumes  and 
1,500  manuscripts.  The  cabinet  of  curiosities  contained  20,000  objects. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  university,  in  1832,  in  consequence  of  the 
Polish  revolution  of  1830,  most  of  the  Polish  volumes  (excluding  the 
historical  and  political  books)  were  transferred  to  the  principal  library 
of  the  circuit  (Lehrbezirk),  the  library  being  increased  by  the  library  of 
Turkula  and  some  cloister  libraries.  In  1841  the  principal  library, 
together  with  the  numismatic  cabinet  and  the  museum  of  antiquities, 
was  given  over  to  the  new  university.  Its  library  is  now  very  large 
and  valuable,  especially  rich  in  works  of  Polish  literature,  Polish  his- 
tory, and  law.  Among  the  manuscripts  are  the  diaries  of  the  Polish 
Diets,  letters  of  King  Wladislaw  (1635-1645),  and  many  other  docu- 
ments important  to  Polish  history.  The  library  is  well  catalogued  by 
J.  Wierzbowski,  Polonica,  XV  ac  XVI  ss.  in  bibl.  Universitat.  Varsov. 
1, 1889. 
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The  numismatic  cabinet  consisted  on  January  1, 1894,  of  4,280  objects, 
the  most  precious  being  the  silver  and  gold  coins  and  medals  of  Polish 
mediuBval  history.  There  ia  besides  connected  M'ith  the  university  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  a  cabinet  of  plaster  figures,  an  ethnographical 
museum,  containing  very  valuable  objects  of  ethnography  from  all 
parts  of  the  Bussian  Empire,  also  many  prehistoric  antiquities.  A 
physical  cabinet  and  laboratory,  with  a  mechanical  and  magnetic  station, 
provide  for  the  practical  exercises  of  the  physico-mathematical  faculty. 

The  astronomical  and  meteorological  observatory,  with  complete 
apparatus,  provides  for  the  needs  of  the  respective  departments. 

The  geodetic  cabinet  and  the  chemical  laboratories,  the  mineralogical, 
geological-paleontalogic,  botanical,  zoological,  zootomical,  physiological, 
histological,  and  all  the  other  medical  cabinets,  laboratories,  clinics,  and 
hospitals,  render  the  complicated  scholarly  apparatus  necessary  for  a 
university  of  the  highest  order  well  nigh  complete. 

The  principal  archives  of  the  Polish  kingdom. — ^These  archives  (Glaw- 
nij  Archiv  Tsarstva  Polskago)  are  the  most  valuable  source  for  the 
investigator  of  Polish  history.  The  most  important  documents  of  these 
archives  are  those  of  the  Metryka  Koronna,  i.  e.,  the  official  records, 
conducted  by  the  chancellor  and  the  subchancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
which  contained  all  the  documents  provided  with  the  royal  seal — for 
instance,  privileges,  treaties,  decrees.  After  the  third  partition  (1795) 
the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  records  were  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  only  one  part  of  the  Polish  registries  was  brought  back  to  Warsaw. 
Another  part  of  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  matriculae  is  now  stored 
away  in  the  archives  of  the  Imperial  Senate  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  third 
part  in  the  archives  of  the  attorney-general  at  Moscow.  A  copy  of  the 
Lithuanian  matricnlsd  (1386-1551)  and  some  volumes  of  the  original 
(1775-1792)  are  still  in  Warsaw.  The  archives  contain,  furthermore,  the 
so-called  "  Sigillata"  (regesta  of  royal  documents  from  the  year  1658 
on),  the  chancellors'  "Acta  ^  (from  1742  on),  the  records  of  various  old 
courts  (for  instance,  of  the  crown  tribunals  of  Piotrkdw  and  Ldublin), 
of  the  state,  and  several  provincial  diets  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus's 
commissions  of  education,  finance,  and  military  affairs.  With  the  prin- 
cipal archives  the  secret  archives  of  the  Polish  kingdom  are  combined. 
These  were  in  Cracow  till  1765}  were  then  transferred  to  Warsaw;  from 
there,  in  1795,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  matriculse,  to  St. 
Petersburg,  whence  they  were  again  brought  to  Warsaw.  Those  Polish 
documents  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Prussians  were  also  given  back 
by  that  Government  to  the  secret  archives  in  Warsaw.  The  archives 
contain  1,462  documents,  the  oldest  being  a  papal  bull  of  1215.  These 
are  documents  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  to  Polish  history,  but  also 
to  universal  history,  to  the  history  of  culture  and  civilization,  and  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  unexplored  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Poles  with 
the  Slavonic  and  Western  European  nations  during  the  dark  ages. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  mine  for  scientific  and  historical  research  in  these 
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archives,  although  treasures  are  yearly  dug  out  and  published  by  the 
Polish  and  Eussian  historians  in  Warsaw,  Cracow,  and  Lemberg.  The 
archives  contain,  furthermore,  among  other  treasures,  the  documents  of 
the  last  Polish  king  and  of  Kosciuszko,  the  diplomatic  archives  of  the 
Polish  crown  and  Lithuania  (1579-1759),  political  documents  from  the 
time  of  the  partitions;  also  documents  from  the  Eussian  time  (1826- 
1831).  The  archives  are,  according  to  their  importance,  excellently 
administered  by  the  Polish  professor  of  the  university,  Adolf  Pawiiiski, 
well  arranged  and  catalogued.  They  are  under  the  control  of  the 
central  government  of  the  Tsarstvo  of  Poland  and  have  about  80,000 
volumes  in  folio.^ 

Archives  of  old  records  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. — There  are  still 
other  imx)ortant  archives  in  Warsaw  (Archiv  starych  diel),  which  con- 
tain the  remnant  of  the  records,  decrees,  accounts,  documents,  con- 
tracts of  the  dissolved  state  council  of  the  Polish  king,  the  various 
commissions  of  the  Polish  government  and  other  central  magistrates. 
These  archives  form  a  part  of  the  present  chancellery  of  the  Eussian 
central  government  of  the  Polish  Tsarstwo.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  old  records  had  been  destroyed  or  were  sold  at  auction  as  waste 
l)aper  after  the  last  partition  of  the  country;  another  part  had  been 
distributed  among  the  various  state  ministries,  provincial  governments, 
and  local  magistracies. 

Secondary  education  in  Warsaw. — Of  secondary  schools  Warsaw 
possesses  6  gymnasia,  1  real-gymnasium,  2  progymnasia  (i.  e.,  incom- 
plete, the  upper  classes  wanting),  1  (male)  teachers'  seminary,  besides 
4  (female)  gymnasia,  progymnasium,  1  school  of  drawing,  1  institute 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  1  for  the  blind,  1  Sunday  business  school 
for  merchant  clerks,  1  Sunday  business  school  for  tradesmen  and 
mechanics.  These  are  all  Government  schools.  Outside  of  them  there 
are,  however,  a  large  number  of  private  schools  of  a  higher  order, 
which  are  all  licensed  and  i)rovided  with  teachers  who  have  all  finished 
their  i)rofessional  education  and  are  provided  with  the  respective 
diplomas. 

Musical  education  in  Warsaw, — A  special  feature  of  higher  education 
are  the  musical  institutes  of  Warsaw.  In  1805  the  Musical  Society  was 
organized.  Its  directors  were  Fr.  Lessel  and  Count  Fr.  Krasicki.  In 
1812  it  was  changed  to  a  '-Musical  Conservatory,''  under  the  directorship 
of  Eisner.  In  1823  the  conservatory  had  already  104  pupils,  among 
them  Chopin  and  Dobrzynski,  both  pupils  of  Eisner.  In  1858  Moni- 
uszko  was  director  of  the  conservatory  and  the  leading  spirit  in  Polish 
music.  In  1861  Apolinary  Kontski  reorganized  the  conservatory,  but 
the  insurrection  of  1863  greatly  impaired  the  progress  of  that  school,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  other  institutions;  yet  the  art  of  music  developed  to 
a  high  degree  among  the  Poles,  especially  at  the  capital. 

^ There  is  an  exceUent  desoription  of  this  famoas  library  by  Bandtke  and  Herbart 
(Uthogr.),  1840. 
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^All  these  facilities  for  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  order, 
passing  over  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge — its  unique  libraries, 
its  stupendous  historical  monuments,  with  their  glorious  reminiscences — 
make  Warsaw  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Polish  people. 
Churches  and  cathedrals  help  to  attain  the  highest  standard  of  culture 
possible  in  a  modern  large  city.  Famous  among  them  are  the  Cath- 
olic Cathedral  of  St.  John,  founded  in  1360,  connected  with  the  old 
royal  palace  by  corridors,  containing  the  famous  pictures  and  tombs 
of  ancient  celebrated  Poles;  the  magnificent  Greek  Cathedral,  fin- 
ished in  1842;  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  finished  in  1695,  with  a 
splendid  frontage  and  valuable  images.  The  Capucin  Church,  built 
in  1681,  contains  the  admirable  marble  statue  of  Jan  III.  (For  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  city,  see  the  author's  article  "Warsaw,'^  in 
Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia.) 

Secondary  education  in  the  country  at  large. — As  stated  before,  educa- 
tion, has  also  been  entirely  reorganized  since  1863  over  the«ntii-e  Polish 
country  outside  of  Warsaw,  and  is  steadily  progressing,  owing  to  the 
efibrts  of  the  Government  to  Bussianize  the  nation  by  a  thorough  and 
extensive  Eussian  education,  and  still  more  from  the  conviction  of 
the  Polish  people  that  education  alone  can  secure  a  high  estimation 
and  prestige  of  their  nationality  in  the  vast  empire  of  which  they  are 
an  integral  part.  In  every  Government  town  there  is  a  gymnasium; 
the  former  district  schools  are  rapidly  changed  into  progymnasia. 
Altlfongh  the  official  language  in  all  the  schools  is  Russian,  as  well  as 
in  the  courts  and  all  official  affairs,  yet  the  Polish  language  is  generally 
known  and  used  and  even  enriched  and  polished  by  the  extensive 
printing  of  Polish  books  of  all  grades,  while  the  pulpit  is  filled  almost 
invariably  by  Polish  priests  for  the  Polish  population,  which  is  mostly 
Catholic.  Especially  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  is  it  to  extirpate  the 
Polish  language  in  the  primary  schools  which  are  being  founded  in 
almost  all  the  villages  that  have  an  almost  exclusive  Polish  population, 
unless  it  be  mixed  with  numerous  Jews  and  Germans.  These  schools, 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Bussian  school  inspectors,  succeed,  of 
course,  in  teaching  the  Bussian  language,  but  the  latter  is  seldom  used 
by  the  children  at  home  and  after  the  obligatory  years  of  schooling 
are  over. 

The  following  secondary  schools  in  the  congressional  Kingdom  have 
certainly  not  yet  lost  their  Polish  character : 

The  city  of  Plock  has  3  gymnasia,  1  teachers'  seminary,  1  theological 
seminary. 

The  city  of  Polock  (in  White  Bussia)  had  a  Jesuit  academy  up  to  1820 ; 
from  that  time  a  high  school,  conducted  by  the  order  of  "patres  pii" 
(patres  scholarum  piarum).  Polock  has  now  only  a  county  gymnasium. 
The  cadet  school  was  abolished  in  1863. 

The  city  of  Sandomierz  has  a  theological  seminary  and  a  gymna- 
sium. 
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The  city  of  Wloclawek  has  a  theological  seminary. 

The  city  of  Kielco  has  1  theological  aud  1  teacher's  semiuary. 

The  city  of  Lublin  has  a  theological  seminary  and  a  gymnasium. 

The  city  of  Lipno  has  a  gymnasium. 

Teachers'  seminaries  are  also  at  Wymy^lin,  Tuchola,  L^czyca,  Biata^ 
Siedlce,  Wajwery,  an  agricultural  and  forestry  academy  at  Pulawy,  a 
business  college  at  Lodz. 

Outside  of  these  there  are  about  50  public  and  private  high  schools 
in  the  oongressional  Kingdom. 

Wilno. — We  have  briefly  mentioned  the  history  of  the  old  oxkd  famous 
University  of  Wilno,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lithuania,  its  foundation  by 
Stephen  Batory  in  1570,  its  character  as  a  Jesuit  institute,  ita  tenden- 
cies for  good  and  for  evil,  its  renewal  by  Alexander  I  in  1803,  its  pres- 
tige at  that  time,  its  suppression  in  1833,  and  the  removal  of  its  library 
to  St.  Petersburg.  A  medico-surgical  academy  replaced  it,  but  this 
was  suppressed  in  1842,  and  thus  every  trace  of  the  university  was 
blotted  out. 

But,  although  the  University  of  Wilno  is  no  longer  in  existence,  yet 
the  excellent  libraries  and  archives  of  the  renowned  old  capital  of 
Lithuania  make  it  still  a  unique  center  of  learning,  especially  in  Polono- 
Lithuanian  history  and  diplomatics.  Most  valuable  is  the  public  library 
and  museum  (Publicnaja  bibliotekai  sostojascij  pri  ncj  muzej).  In  1856 
Count  Tyszkiewicz  founded  an  antiquarian  museum  and  an  archaeolog- 
ical commission  with  it.  When  the  old  museum  was  closed  in  1805  the 
valuable  manuscripts  of  the  museum  (538  manuscripts  and  2,000  docu- 
ments) were  transferred  to  the  newly  established  public  library  of 
Wilno.  In  connection  with  the  scholarly  expeditions  and  researches 
of  the  years  1860-1880,  which  dug  up  rich  treasures  of  the  literary 
past,  a  considerable  collection  of  church-Slavonic  manuscripts  was 
accumulated.  The  rich  archives  of  Prince  Sapieha,  of  the  court  of  lords 
at  Grodno,  containing  Eussian  manuscripts  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  extensive  correspondence  of  Polish  magnates  in  Government  serv- 
ice, were  also  transferred  to  this  library.  It  contains,  besides,  some  of 
the  most  important  old  Eussian  manuscripts  (for  instance,  the  Turov 
Evangelium  of  the  eleventh  century)  and  numerous  literary  produc- 
tions from  western  Eussia,  partly  in  the  western  Eussian  dialects.  For 
the  older  history  of  the  country  there  is  nowhere  more  documentary 
material  than  here.  Eussian  and  Polish  documents  of  all  descriptions 
abound. 

The  department  of  printed  books  has  been  enriched  by  the  collec- 
tions of  the  ancient  Eoman  Oatholic  cloisters,  by  confiscations  of  the 
rich  libraries  of  political  criminals,  mostly  anti-Eussian  magnates,  and 
from  various  donations  and  exchanges,  mostly  of  Latin  and  Polish 
and  theological  books. 

The  antiquarian  museum  contains  the  rich  collections  of  its  founder. 
Count  Tyszkiewicz.    Enriched  by  further  donations,  it  contained  in 
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1858,  among  others,  2,900  historic  objects  and  3,200  coins.  Some  of 
these  valuable  objects  were  later  on  transferred  to  the  Bussiau  museom 
in  Moscow.  At  present  the  Wilno  maseam  contains  prehistoric,  ethno- 
graphical, and  mythological  objects,  old  weapons,  Christian,  old  Qreek, 
and  Bomau  antiquities,  medals  and  coins,  seals,  portraits,  and  works  of 
sculpture^  all  the  objects  together  numbered  11,700  in  1885.^ 

Wilno  still  possesses  very  numerous  schools  of  a  higher  order — 1 
Boman  Catholic  theological  seminary,  1  Greek  Catholic  seminary, 
1  Christian  and  1  Jewish  teachers'  seminary,  2  classical  gymnasia,  1 
progymnasium,  1  real  school,  1  tradesmen's  school,  2  girls'  gymnasia, 
over  20  public  and  city  schools. 

The  ruins  of  the  (dd  and  historic  castle  of  the  Jagiellos  still  exist  as 
a  monument  of  Wilno's  great  past,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Lithuanian  princes  from  1323  on.  Among  the  18  Boman  and  12  Greek 
Catholic  churches,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stanislaus  especially  excels 
with  its  magnificent  marble  chapel  containing  the  silver  coffin,  weighing 
3,000  pounds,  with  the  remains  of  St.  Casimir  (died  1480),  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  Polish-Lithuanian  people.^ 

Wilno  has  also  the  central  archives  of  the  ancient  documents  of  the 
governments  of  Wilno,  Grodno,  MiUsk,  Ljublin,  and  Kowno  (Centralnyj 
archiv  drevnich  aktovych  knig). 

As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
Lithuanian  statute,  and  elsewhere,  for  the  preservation  of  manuscript 
documents  of  the  grand  x)rincipality  of  Lithuania  <<in  the  stone  houses 
and  solid  chests."  Thus  the  materials  of  the  Lithuanian  supreme  court 
of  Wilno,  as  well  as  of  other  courts,  various  commissions,  etc.,  i.  e., 
state  documents  of  the  Lithuanian  dukes,  judiciary  charters,  local 
records,  etc.,  were  gradually  collected  so  completely  as  to  cover  local 
history  year  for  year.  But  the  continuous  wars  and  conflagrations 
proved  very  destructive  to  the  archives,  many  things  were  purposely 
destroyed,  many  documents  almost  professionally  falsified,  so  that  great 
critical  tests  are  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  these  collections. 

In  1852  the  buildings  of  the  suppressed  University  of  Wilno  (like 
those  of  Kief  and  Witebsk)  were  turned  over  to  the  storing  of  the  cen- 
tral archives,  and  all  the  above-named  documentary  treasures,  mostly 
Latin  and  White  Bussian  and  Polish,  were  deposited  in  that  building 
and  finally  catalogued  in  1863. 

The  oldest  registers  of  these  archives  are  the  documents  of  the  city 
council  of  Wilno  from  1492  on.  Among  the  most  important  documents, 
historically,  are  the  letters  and  privileges  of  Jagiello  [the  bestowing  of 
Magdeburg  law  (jus  Magdeburgicum)  upon  the  capital  in  1387],  of  Sig- 
ismund  Keistutowizs,  Casimir,  etc.    The  most  recent  additions  are  the 

^  Vide  Systomatischer  Katalog  der  russ.  BUcher,  2  Bunde  (mit  Zusiitzon),  1879-1888 ; 
and  Katalog  predmetoT  Muzeja  (Catalogue  of  the  objects  of  the  moBettm),  XX.  ed., 
1885. 

'See  article  Wilno,  Johnsou's  Universal  Cyclopedia. 
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archives  of  the  Wilno  Chapter,  the  archives  of  Ljublin,  the  archives  of 
the  wilno  Carmelites.  In  1870  the  Wilno  archives  nnmbered  about 
18,000  volumes  and  1,700,000  documents.* 

The  searching,  investigating,  registering,  and  cataloguing  of  these 
documentary  treasures,  extending  at  present  to  l2  volumes  of  "Akty" 
with  many  single  works,  is  being  performed  by  the  archseographic  com- 
mission (Yileilskaja  kommissija  dla  razbora  1  izdanija  drevnych  aktov), 
founded  in  1864.  In  1842,  by  the  instrumentality  and  at  the  expense 
of  Governor  A.  Semenov  at  Wilno,  a  temporary  commission  appointed 
for  the  investigation  of  the  documents  and  their  transfer  to  the  archse- 
ographic  commission  at  St.  Petersburg  was  decreed. 

WitehsJc. — The  central  archives  of  Witebsk,  situated  in  the  ancient 
cloister  of  the  Dominican  monks  and  coming  under  the  supervision  of 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  was  established  in  1863  to  store  the  judi- 
ciary and  forensic  documents  of  the  old  Polish  governments  of  Witebsk 
and  Mohyl6w  (Mogilew)  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  1800. 

But,  as  in  the  Polish  state  the  courts  had  administrative  fiinctions 
also,  there  are  other  valuable  materials  relating  to  the  economic  and 
political  conditions,  church  history,  and  ethnography  of  those  districts 
of  the  old  Kingdom,  amounting  to  1,823  volumes. 

Nevertheless,  while  there  exists  all  the  elements  tor  the  highest  cul- 
ture and  education  in  this  vast  country,  known  for  many  centuries  by 
the  historical  name  of  Lithuania,  and  called  in  the  official  Eussiau  lan- 
guage the  Country  of  the  Northwest,  it  is  at  present  perhaps  the  most 
inanimate  country  in  Europe.  According  to  Bussian  administrative 
division,  Lithuania  consists  of  the  governments  of  Wilno,  Grodno, 
Kowno,  Miiisk,  Mohyl6w,  and  Witebsk.  It  occupies  a  territory  larger 
than  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  has  almost  9,000,000  inhabitants 
(that  is  about  40  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
proper).  The  proportion  of  industrial  wealth  per  inhabitant  is  4  rubles 
annually  against  23  rubles  in  Poland.  Commerce  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  who  are  more  numerous  in 
Lithuania  than  anywhere  else  in  Poland. 

Begarding  public  instruction,  Lithuania  occupies  almost  the  lowest 
place  among  all  the  provinces  of  European  Bussia,  only  the  district  of 
Orenburg,  with  its  Bashkir  and  Tartar  population,  ranks  lower  in  this 
respect.  There  are  but  20  secondary  schools  with  5,800  pupils  (that  is 
40  per  cent  of  what  there  were  thirty  years  ago).  Primary  instruction 
is  even  more  neglected.  The  most  civilized  x>rovince  of  the  country, 
the  government  of  Kowno,  with  1,600,000  inhabitants,  has  but  12,600 
children  in  the  public  schools. 

Newspax)ers  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  Beside  the  official  Bussian 
Wilenski  Wiestnik  (Messenger  of  Wilno)  there  is  no  journal  in  the 


*  Vide:  Katalog  clrevniiu  aktovyiu  knigam  gab.  Wilen,  Grodn.,  LJubl.,  Kovenskoj, 
1872. 
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country,  Polish  pablications  being  prohibited  as  well  as  the  Polish 
langaage,  since  this  country,  though  it  was  united  with  Poland  for 
many  centuries,  is  not  considered  as  Polish  territory. 

HiaHEB  EDUCATION  IN   AUSTRIAN  POLAND. 

In  Galicia  (Polish  Halicz),  the  Polish  crown  land  of  Austria,  which 
comprises  the  old  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  the  duchies  of 
Oswi^im  (Auschwitz)  and  Zator,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Cracow,  the 
entire  school  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  universities  and  schools 
of  technology  and  arts  with  university  rank,  is  governed  by  the  supreme 
council  of  schools  at  Lemberg.  This  supreme  council  of  schools  and 
the  rectors  of  the  universities  of  Cracow  and  Lemberg,  who  are  also  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Galician  Diet  (Landtag),  and  the  rector  of  the 
school  of  technology  at  Lemberg  are  directly  responsible  and  subject  to 
the  minister  of  public  worship  and  instruction  in  Vienna  (Hungary  has 
had  her  own  minister  of  public  instruction  since  1867). 

The  primary  schools  in  Galicia  are  steadily  improving,  but  although 
the  law  enforces  compulsory  attendance  at  the  national  schools  for 
children  between  6  and  12  years,  and  although  parents  are  subject  to 
fines  for  neglecting  to  send  them,  the  percentage  of  those  children,  who 
ought  to  attend  the  common  schools  is  still  very  low. 

The  secondary  schools  are  the  gymnasia,  real  gymnasia,  and  real 
schools.  A  complete  gymnasium  provides  for  a  course  of  eight  years' 
study,  divided  into  two  parts  of  four  years  each.  The  lower  course  not 
only  prepares  for  the  higher,  but  is  also  complete  in  itself  for  those  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  proceed  further.  In  passing  ^m  one  class 
to  aTiother  the  scholars  undergo  a  very  searching  examination.  The 
curriculum  of  an  Austrian  gymnasium  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
of  the  German  gymnasia;  only  all  the  courses  are  conducted  in  Galician 
g3*mnasia  and  other  secondary  schools  in  the  national  language  of  the 
people,  i.  e.,  Polish  and  Buthenian,  the  former  being  in  the  majority 
and  greatly  predominating  in  the  west,  the  latter  in  the  east. 

Of  the  11  universities  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy,  Galicia 
alone  has  2 — Cracow  and  Lemberg.  Of  the  8  schools  of  technology, 
Galicia  has  1  at  Lemberg,  admission  to  which  generally  is  conditioned 
by  a  successful  graduation  from  an  upper  real  school,  a  gymnasium  or 
a  real  gymnasium,  which  insures  the  possibility  of  imparting  a  high 
scientific  education.  The  complete  technical  course  extends  over  five 
years. 

The  standard  of  these  institutions  will  be  described  somewhat  in 
detail  in  the  following  pages. 

The  yew  University  ofCracotc, — The  famous  old  Jagiellon  University 
of  Cracow  (Universytet  Jagiellonski  w  Krakowie)  has  been  illustrated 
in  its  most  general  characteristics  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  study. 
We  have  noticed  its  respectable  age,  the  papal  bull  of  May  12, 1364, 
which  permitted  King  Casimir  the  Great  to  establish  a  "studium 
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generale  in  qualibet  licita  facultate,-'  the  many  vicissitudes  of  its  exist- 
ence, its  universal  reputation  and  foremost  rank  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  owing  to  the  noble  humanistic  and  astrottomical 
studies  at  that  stronghold  of  highest  learning.  For  centuries  the 
TJniversytet  Jagiellofiski  formed  the  center  of  scientific  life  in  Poland, 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  religions  toleration  and  of  that  noblest  flower 
of  the  highest  learning,  freedom  of  thought  .and  conscienoe.  Bioaam 
Catholic,  as  the  university  always  was,  it  sustained  a  long,  jirotradied 
struggle  with  the  Jesuit  ord^,  whose  sxxirit  it  deemed  harmful  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Polish  nation.  Bnt  with  the  degeneration  of  the  latter 
in  its  constant  wars  with  Bnssia,  the  Cossacks,  the  Turks,  the  Swedes, 
the  Brandenburgers,  the  Prussians,  and  in  the  eternal  feuds  among  the 
magnates  th^nselves,  the  university,  too,  degenerated'  and  finally 
vanished  entirely. 

The  university,  oompletoly  rearganised,  was  Teox>ened  on  October  18, 
1817,  and  on  October  o,  1826,  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  three 
protecting  powers  of  the  Bepublic  of  Cracow:  Austria,  Russia,  aoid 
Prussia,  In  1846  the  Bepublic,  and  wi-fli  it  the  unirersity  of  the 
capital,  became  Austrian  again,  to  increase  the  wealth  often  universities 
by  a  new  brilliant  star.  But  the  attempt  to  introdnoe  Gemmn  as  the 
official  language  into  the  philosophical,  medical,  and  law  faculties  (the 
theological  faculty  beingCatholic  and  Polish  throughout  could,  of  course, 
not  bechanged)  by  ministerial  decree  of  October29, 1853,  failed.  Between 
February  4, 1861,  and  Aiwil  30, 1870,  the  Polish  language  was  gradually 
and  completely  restored  to  cultivate  and  to  treasure  up  the  valuable 
civilization  of  the  first  western  Slavonic  nation,  a  great  and  noble  task 
which  is  being  fulfilled  with  a  x>eaoeable  and  affectionate  devotion. 

The  administration  of  the  university  in  1892  was  conducted  at  an 
expense  of  about  339,550  florins,  which  included  the  establishment  of 
the  second  course  of  the  agricultural  department  in  the  philosophical 
faculty.  The  expenses  of  the  fiscal  year  1893  amounted  to  393,794 
florins,  including  30,000  florins  for  the  establishment  of  the  third 
course  of  the  agricultural  department.  The  governmental  contribu- 
tion for  covering  the  expenses  was  379,151  florins.  The  budget  of 
expenses  for  1895  was  531,296  florins,  of  which  485,060  wore  paid  by 
the  Grovemment. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. — Closely  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, if  not  actually  a  part  of  it,  is  the  Imijerial  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Cracow  which  is  composed  of  a  body  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  tbe 
mental  and  natural  sciences.  With  the  exception  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Vienna,  which  had  been  proposed  by  Leibnitz,  but  was 
founded  on  May  30,  1846,  and  which  publishes  the  great  scholarly 
records  of  its  sessions,  the  "Fontes  rerum  Austriacarum,"  the  "Scrip- 
tores  ecclesiastici  latini,"  etc. ;  the  former  is  the  most  important  academy 
of  sciences  in  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  As  for  scholarship  and  bril- 
liancy in  Slavonic  researches  it  surpasses  even  Vienna  and  accomplishes 
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for  the  western  Slavonic  world  what  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Agram  (Croatia)  ( Jugoslavenska  Akademija  znan- 
osti  i  umjetnosti)  accomplishes  for  the  south  and  that  of  Petersburg 
for  the  eastern  Slavonic  world.  Both  the  latter  academies  are  older, 
it  is  true,  the  Agram  Academy  having  been  founded  in  1830  as  **era- 
dita  societas,"  and  as  an  academy  in  1861,  while  that  of  St.  Petersburg 
(Imperatorskaja  Akademija  nauk)  began  its  activity  in  1725  with  for- 
eign academicians  throughout.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Cracow 
was  founded  only  in  1872,  taking  origin  from  the  Society  of  Sciences 
which  had  existed  since  1815. 

The  intellectual  movement  of  the  Bohemian  nation  has  brought 
about  the  youngest  but  most  active  academy  in  the  Austrian  Monarchy. 
The  imperial  consent  to  the  statute  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Emperor  Francis  Joseph  Academy  of  Sciences,  Literature,  and 
Arts  (Cesk^  akad^nie  cisafe  Frantiska  Josefa  provedy,  slovesnost  a 
umeni)  was  granted  on  January  23, 18W);  on  October  18  the  first  gen- 
eral assembly  toak  place.  On  May  18, 1891,  the  solemn  opening  of  the 
academy  was  celebrated.    This  academy  is  divided  into  four  classes : 

(1)  Philosophy,  state,  law,  and  social  sciences,  history,  and  archseology ; 

(2)  mathematics, natural  sciences,  and  medicine;  (3)  philology ;  (4)  belles- 
lettres,  fine  arts,  and  music.  The  many  publications  of  this  academy 
are  of  the  highest  order  and  imx>ortance. 

In  fact  among  all  the  Slavonic  peoples,  not  only  in  Austria  and 
Bussia,  but  also  in  the  Danube  Principalities,  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  this 
intellectual  movement  is  going  on  and  giving  vent  to  its  energy  by  the 
establishment  of  universities  and  academies  of  sciences. 

The  academy  of  Cracow  has  a  fixed  endowment  of  16,000  fiorins  from 
the  Government;  20,000  florins  in  1895.  Its  protector  was  Archduke 
Karl  Ludwig  (died  a  few  weeks  ago) ;  the  vice-protector  is.the  Polish 
ex-minister  of  finance  in  Austria,  the  former  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Cracow,  Julian  Dunajewski;  its  presi- 
dent, Stanislaw  Count  Tamowski,  professor  of  Polish  literature.  The 
academy  is  divided  into  (1)  the  philological  department,  (2)  the  his- 
torico-philosophical  department,  and  (3)  the  department  of  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences. 

Since  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  Polish  nation  are  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Cracow  (beside  some  eminent  foreigners  and 
the  corresponding  members),  it  may  be  appropriate  to  give  the  names 
of  the  actual  members,  to  convey  an  idea  of  Poland's  greatest  scholars 
of  the  present  time. 

In  the  philological  department  [besides  a  few  university  professors 
of  Cracow  in  the  respective  departments,  Stefan  Pawlicki,  professor 
of  dogmatics  and  religious  philosophy;  Fryderyk  Zoll,  professor  of 
Roman  law;  Franciszek  Kasparek,  professor  of  international  law  and 
philosophy  of  law;  Pranciszek  Piekosifiski,  professor  of  old  Polish  law; 
Ludwik  Teichmann,  professor  of  anatomy  5  Kapoleon  Cybulski,  professor 
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of  physiology;  Franciszek  Michal  Karlifiski,  astronomy  and  higher 
mathematics;  Szcz^sny  Kreutz,  mineralogy;  Josef  Lepkowski,  archae- 
ology; Wincentz  Zakrzewski,  general  history;  Stanislaw  Tarnowski, 
Polish  literature;  Stanistaw  Bmolka,  Polish  history;  J6sef  Bostaflnski, 
botany;  Lucyan  Malinowski,  Slavonic  philology;  Edward  Janczewski, 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants;  Kazimierz  Morawski,  classical 
philology;  Maryan  Sokolowski,  history  of  art;  Emil  Godlewski,  agri- 
cnltnral  chemistry]:  Baudooin  de  Oourtenay,  University  of  Dorpat; 
Alex.  Briickner,  University  of  Berlin;  Jan  Gebauer,  Prague;  Josef 
Ham  pel,  Budapest;  Vatrosl.  Jagi6,  Vienna;  Anton  Kalina,  Lemberg; 
Wlad.  Nehring,  Breslau;  Court  Councillor  Julian  Claczko;  author 
Wlad.  Lozinaki,  Lemberg;  Wlad.  Luszczkiewitz,  professor  of  the  school 
of  arts,  Cracow;  Anton  Malecki,  University  of  Lemberg;  Wlad.  Spa- 
so  witz,  University  of  Petersburg;  Anton  Petruszewitz,  custodian  of 
the  cathedral  at  Lemberg;  Stojan  !Novakovi6,  prime  minister,  Belgrade; 
Sir  Kasimierz  Stronczyiiski,  Piotrk6w;  and  l9  corresponding  mem- 
bers. The  director  of  this  department  is  the  classical  philologist  at 
the  University  of  Cracow,  Kazimierz  Morawski. 

These  men  represent  the  highest  work  that  is  being  performed  in 
the  domain  of  Slavonic  philology,  language,  and  literature  in  general 
and  Polish  in  special. 

In  the  historico-philosophical  department.  Sir  Alfred  de  Arneth  and 
Leon  Bilinski,  directors  of  the  House,  Court,  and  State  archives  iiv 
Vienna;  August  Count  Cieszkowski,  replaced  by  Michal  Bobrzynski, 
vice  president  of  the  school  council  of  Oalicia,  Lemberg;  D.  Mende- 
lejew,  Petersburg;  Bishop  William  Fraknoi,  Budapest;  Udalrich  Heyz- 
mann,  professor  in  Cracow;  Wlad.  Tomek,  University  of  Prague; 
Albert  K^trzytiski,  director  of  the  Ossolinski  Institute,  Lemberg; 
Bishop  Likowski,  Posen;  Edward  Eittner,  Vienna;  Albert  Sorei,  sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  Paris;  J68ef  Supinski,  Lemberg;  Jacob  Caro, 
University  of  Breslau;  Adolf  Pawinski,  University  of  Warsaw;  Anton 
Bauda,  Prague;  Isidor  Szaraniewiczu  and  Thad.  Woiciechowski,  Lem- 
berg; Heinrich  von  Zeissberg,  Vienna;  and  18  corresponding  mem- 
bers. The  director  of  this  department  is  the  professor  of  Boman  law, 
Fryderyk  ZoU.  There  has  never  been  in  Poland  such  a  scientific 
movement,  especially  in  the  domain  of  Polish  and  Slavonic  history,  as 
at  present.  It  is  perhaps  only  surpassed  by  the  revival  of  national 
learning  in  Bohemia,  where  the  Czech  University  of  Prague  was  abso- 
lutely severed  from  the  old  common  university  with  its  German  pre- 
ponderance, and  opened  in  the  academic  year  1882-83.  The  Bohemian 
technical  high  school  in  Prague  was  erected  in  1868,  and  has  been 
administered  as  a  State  institution  since  1875.  Owing  to  this  scientific 
movement  the  historical  sciences  have  been  marvelously  revived,  but, 
although  it  would  be  unjust  to  limit  the  many  historical  scholars  of 
the  Polish  nation,  still  the  above  names  fairly  represent  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  that  science. 
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There  is  one  great  Polish  historian  in  the  garb  of  a  novelist  who  has 
not  yet  attained  the  rank  of  an  academician;  it  is  Henryk  Sienkiewitz^ 
but  he  has  attained  the  rank  of  the  foremost  Polish  historical  novelist, 
and  may  be  well  compared  with  the  ^eat  German  historical  novelists 
Gnstav  Freytag,  Felix  Dahn,  and  Joseph  Victor  von  ScheflTel,  who 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  academical  honors  in  Germany.  As  these 
great  historical  novelists  have  illuminated  German  history  and  made  it 
popular  and  accessible  to  the  broad  masses  of  the  German  people  more 
than  the  tremendous  volumes  of  the  Monumenta  Germanise  Historica 
could  ever  do,  so  has  Henryk  Sienkiewitz  in  his  three  admirable  histor- 
ical novels,  With  Fire  and  Sword,  The  Deluge,  and  Bodzina  Polonieckich, 
performed  the  most  masterly  work  for  the  illustration  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Commonwealth  under  King  Jan  Kazimierz.* 

In  the  mathematical  scientific  department,  Benedykt  Dybowski,  Uni- 
versity of  Lemberg;  Heinr.  Ferd.  Hoyer,  Warsaw;  Franz  Mertens, 
University  of  Graz;  Julian  Niedzwiedzki,  Lemberg;  Louis  Pasteur 
(deceased),  Paris;  Bronislaw  Badziszewski,  Lemberg;  Eduard  Strass- 
burger,  Bonn;  William  Thomson,  Glasgow;  Rudolf  Virchow,  Berlin; 
Wlad.Zajaczkowski,  Lemberg;  Jan  Franke,  Lemberg;  Marcell  Nencki, 
University  of  Petersburg;  Giov.  Schiaparelli,  director  of  the  Astronom- 
ical Observatory,  Milan;  and  16  corresponding  members. 

This  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  connection  with  the  great 
Jagiellon  University  of  Cracow,  is  undoubtedly  the  center  of  the  high- 
est learning  in  the  Polish  nation,  and  if  Warsaw  is  still  considered  as 
the  political  capital,  Cracow  is  surely  to  be  considered  as  the  intellectual 
seat  of  Polonism. 

Cracow  and  Lemberg  are  the  Polish  universities  par  excellence;  but 
as  the  latter  has  the  strong  Rutheuian  element  of  Galicia  to  contend 
with,  the  former  is  the  rallying  point  of  the  Polish  students  of  the  three 
adjoining  countries,  who  wish  to  be  educated  in  the  Polish  spirit  and 
culture.  The  number  of  students  in  1892  was  1,227,  which  increased  in 
1893  to  1,283,  but  fell  off  in  1894  to  1,242,  and  rose  to  1,290  in  1895  (sum- 
mer semester,  1,230).  Of  these,  1,137  were  regular  students  who  had 
fulfilled  all  the  preceding  conditions  before  matriculation — i,  e.,  were 
provided  with  the  certificate  of  maturity  for  university  studies — and  105 
were  hearers  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  State  examinations  without 
having  subsequently  fulfilled  the  conditions  required.  There  were  66 
(Catholic)  theologians,  486  students  in  law,  517  in  medicine,  and  173  in 
philosophy.  In  1895  there  were  in  theology  (Catholic)  69,  in  jurispru- 
dence 608,  in  medicine  438,  in  philosophy  128,  in  agriculture  47,  and  in 
pharmacy  14.    The  present  rector  is  Stanislaw  Smolka.^ 

The  university  is  in  its  four  faculties  well  represented  by  the  most 


'  Since  this  sectiou  was  written  I  find  in  Minerva,  Jahrbuch  der  Gelehrten  Welt, 
1895-96,  that  the  celebrated  Polish  author  has  been  elected  to  the  fall  membership 
of  this  diatingnished  body. 

*The  rectorato  of  Professor  Krentz  has  just  been  annonucod  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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distiognished  professors,  mostly  Poles.  There  are  7  fall  professors  in 
the  Catholic  theological  faculty  who  teach  divinity  in  a  four  years' 
course,  as  follows:  Pastoral  tl^kcology,  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament, 
church  history^  general  dogmatics  and  religious  philosophy,  special  dog- 
matics^ exegesis  of  the  OM  Testament,  Semitic  languages,  canon  law. 

The  faculty  of  law  and  political  sciences  is  represented  by  8  full  pro- 
fessors, 4  associate  professors,  and  4  privat-docenten,  who  prepare  the 
students  for  the  legal  profession  in  a  four  years'  course*  Insteuetion  is 
given  in  Bcnnan  law,  philosophy  of  law  and  international  law^  Austrian 
civil  law,  Austrian  political  and  administrative  law  and  statistics,  penal 
law  and  pleading,  canon  law,  old  Polish  law  (by  2  professors),  political 
economy,  commercial  and  bankiug  law,  Austrian  law  of  finanee  and 
fiDance  sciences,  and  German  law.  The  Polish  and  local  Galieian  legis- 
lative conditions,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  as  well  represented  as  in 
the  same  faculty  of  the  Lemberg  University.  Two  great  seminaries — 
th^ft  of  the  legal  sciences  and  that  of  the  political  sciences — ^provide 
for  the  practical  education  of  the  students. 

The  medical  faculty  is  conducted  by  12  full  professors,  11  associate 
X)rofessors,  and  7  privat<docenten.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  branch  of 
the  medical  sciences  is  neglected,  and  it  is  only  to  be  stated  that  the 
instruction  in  mediciue,  distributed  over  a  course  of  five  years,  is  as 
complete  as  possible.  Practical  education  is  given  to  the  students  in 
the  medical  clinic^  in  the  surgical  clinic^  in  the  anatomical-surgical  <^bi- 
net,  in  the  ophthalmological  clinie,  in  the  gynecological  clinic,  in  the 
aseptic-gynecological  laboratory,  in  the  pathological-cheDiieal  insti- 
tute, the  anatomical  institute,  the  pharmacoguostical  institute,  the 
physiological  institute,  the  pathological-anatomical  institute,  the  insti- 
tute of  veterinary  surgery,  the  medico-foiensic  institute,  the  pediatric 
clinic,  the  clinic  for  skin  and  venereal  diseases,  and  the  institute  for 
general  and  experimental  pathology.  All  these  medical  institutions 
are  carried  on  at  an  annual  expense  of  42,72S  fiorins. 

The  philosophical  faculty  has  23  full  professors,  5  associate  professors, 
11  privat-docenten,  and  1  lector  in  French.  Twelve  members  of  this 
faculty  belong  also  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  branches  taught 
in  this  faculty  are  astron<»ny  and  higher  mathematics  (an  astronomical 
observatory,  founded  in  1791,  furnishes  it  wiUi  the  scholarly  apparatus 
for  research);  mineralogy  (mineralogical  institute);  archaeology  (arch^- 
ological  institute);  general  history,  Austrian  history,  and  Polish  his- 
tory (historical  seminary);'  Polish  literature  and  Slavic  philology 
(Slavonic  seminary);  botany,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  plants 
(botanical  laboratory),  to  whieh  department  the  botanical  garden  of 
Cracow,  administered  at  an  annual  cost  of  3,500  florins,  is  attached; 
mathematics  with  a  mathematical  seminary;  geograi)hy;  German 
philology,  with  a  seminary;  classical  philology,  with  a  philological 
seminary  and  proseminary;  romance  philology;  physics,  with  a  phys- 
ical institute;  history  of  art,  with  a  corresponding  institute;  geology 
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and  paleontology}  with  a  geological  institute;  chemistry  ana  agriccu- 
tural  chemistry,  with  two  chemical  institutes  and  laboratories  and  an 
institute  for  agricultural  chemistry  j  zoology  and  zootomy,  with  the 
two  respective  institutes  j  farming  and  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  with 
institute;  comparative  anatomy;  philosophy,  pedagogics  and  didactics, 
and  Sanscrit,  represented  only  by  1  privat  docent,  respectively.  The 
laboratories  and  institutes  are  conducted  at  an  expense  of  at  least 
12,100  florins  a  year. 

The  university  library. — The  library  attached  to  the  university  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  richest  in  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  At  the  end  of  1892 
it  contained  213,779  works,  in  283,858  volumes;  5,150  MSS.,  in  G,486 
volumes;  1,702  maps,  7,693  engravings  and  pictures,  3,057  musical 
works,  and  9,476  coins  and  medals.  At  the  beginning  of  1895, 224,774 
works,  in  300,029  volumes;  5,321  MSS.,  in  6,755  volumes;  1,751  maps, 
7,730  engravings,  3,222  musical  works,  and  9,481  coins  and  medals. 
The  library  has  a  most  interesting  history,  which  has  been  excellently 
narrated  by  G.  S.  Bandtke,  Historya  biblioteki  Universytetu  JagieL 
loilskiego  w  Krakowie.  Krak.  1821.^ 

When  King  Wladislaw  Jagiello  reorganized  the  University  of 
Cracow,  in  1400,  and  granted  to  it  rich  endowments  and  revenues,  a 
library  was  also  founded  and  was  continually  improved.  Endowment 
was  left  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  public-spirited  citizens.  Andreas 
Olszewski,  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  left  in  1671  the  sum  of  10,000  florins 
for  the  ox>ening  of  a  reading  hall.  In  1775  the  newly  established  com- 
mission of  education  arranged  the  library,  and  attached  to  it  and  cata- 
logued all  the  distracted  collections  of  the  burs^e  and  collegia  of  the 
university.  After  the  third  partition  the  library  fell  a  share  to  Aus- 
tria, to  which  State  it  has  belonged  ever  since,  except  during  the  time 
of  the  independent  republic  of  Cracow  (1809-1846). 

The  manuscripts  of  the  library  are  catalogued  by  Wlad.,  TVislocki 
Catalogus  Codicum  mannscriptorum  bibliothecai  universitatis  Jag.  Cra- 
coviensis,  Cracov.  1877-1881, 2  vols.  The  other  treasures  are  described 
by  Karol  Estreicher.  Biblioteka  Jagiellouska.  Krakow  1881,  and 
Przechadzka  (guide)  po  bibliotekie  Jagiello6skiej.  Krakow  1882. 

The  library  is  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  20,570  florins  (21,470 
florins  in  1895)  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees,  and  was  used  by  2,356 
readers  and  2,383  guests;  6,000  works,  in  15,000  volumes,  were  loaned 
out  in  the  year  1894. 

Tfic  State  archives. — The  archives  of  the  town  and  rural  forensic 
affairs  of  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  (Archivum  actorum  castrcnsium  et 
terrestrium  palatinatus  Cracoviensis)  were  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  the  uniflcation  of  various  smaller  archives.  They 
contain  Acta  jndicii  capltanealis  Cracoviensis  1428-1792,  Acta  judicii 
terrestris  Cracov.  colloquiorum  generalium,  judicionim  in  curia  regis 


^Ct  also  Matejko,  Geschichte  der  Unir.-Bibliothek  zn  Krakua,  1864^  8^,  vide 
Minerva,  p.  381. 
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et  iu  couventione  regiii  1338-1642,  1767-1797,  Acta  juris  sapremi  tliea- 
touici  castri  Crac.  1380-1794,  Acta  magnsB  procuratiouis  in  arceOracov. 
1649-1794,  Acta  consularia  et  scabinalia  civitatis  Cracov.  1392-1797, 
Acta  castra  Bieceiisis  1436-1793,  Acta  terrestria  Czechoviensia  1401- 
1783.    These  archives  are  endowed  with  6,000  florins. 

As  to  secondary  schools,  Cracow  has  three  gymnasia — that  of  St 
Anne,  founded  iu  1588,  with  560  pupils;  that  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  founded 
in  1858,  with  458  pupils,  and  the  Third  Imperial  Gymnasium,  founded  in 
1883,  with  497  pupils.  There  are  several  real  schools,  besides  two  theo- 
logical seminaries.  The  following  institutions  supply  instruction  iu  all 
the  other  pursuits  not  covered  by  the  university  and  the  polytechnic 
school:  The  Polish  State  Commercial  College,  with  86  pupils  and  2,000 
florins  state,  subvention;  the  Agricultural  College,  the  Tradesmen 
College,*  the  Czartoryski  Museum,^  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  great  painter  Jan  Matejko,  who  died  in  1893,  was  the  director  of 
the  last-named  institution.  Two  State  teachers'  seminaries — one  for 
males  and  one  for  females — both  founded  in  1871,  have  183  and  240  can- 
didates, respectively.    The  official  language  is  Polish. 

The  Polish  State  Industrial  School,  with  an  architectural,  mechanical 
engineering,  and  chemical  department,  and  workshops  for  decorative 
drawing  and  designing,  has  158  pupils  and  135  in  the  trade  school 
attached  to  it. 

The  University  of  Lemherg  {Lw6w). — An  admirable  history  of  the 
University  of  Lemberg,  of  442  large  octavo  pages,  was  published  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1894  by  the  two  professors  of  the  university,  Drs. 
Ludwik  Finkel  and  Stanislaw  Starzyiiski,  under  the  title  Historya 
Universytetu  Lwowskiego,  Lw6w,  Nakladem  Senatu  Akademickiego, 
1894.  The  older  history  up  to  the  year  1869  was  written  by  Professor 
Finkel,  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  its  development  by  Professor 
Starzyiiski.  For  the  first  time,  all  the  archives  were  opened  and  searched 
by  the  authors  to  give  an  authentic  account  of  the  history  of  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria  as  related  to  the  university. 

After  an  introduction  of  9  pages  by  the  rector  of  1894,  Ludwik 
Cwikliiiski,  a  list  of  the  rectors  of  the  university  is  given  from  1784  to 
1894. 

The  academical  schools  before  the  foundation  of  the  university  are 
treated  at  length.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Jagiellofiska  Akademia 
was  fouutled,  two  months  after  the  issue  of  the  letter  patent  erecting  the 
studium  generale  at  Cracow  which  was  '<  to  attract  the  dwellers  of  dis- 
tant lands"  (longinquaruni  incolas  regioniim  ad  eius  allicere  accessum). 


iThls  museum  was  orig^inaUy  founded,  in  1813,  by  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  at 
Fnlawy,  on  the  Vistula,  and  taken  to  Petersberg  in  1830,  but  a  part  of  it  was  rescued 
and  carried  to  Galicia  and  Paris.  In  1876  the  whole  collection  was  carried  to  Cracow. 
The  museum  contains  100,000  volumes,  5,070  MSS.,  and  1,202  documents.  Catalogue 
manuscriptorum  musei  priucipum  Czartoryski  Cracoviensis,  edid.  Jos.  Korae- 
niowski.  Fasc.  I-III,  Crao.  1887-1891;  see  Minerva,  p.  383;  1895-96. 
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according  to  the  Codex  diplomaticusuniv.  stiidii  generalia  Cracoviensis, 
ed.  1870,  King  Jagiello  ordered  a  high  school  ("  szkola  metropolitahia'^)  to 
be  erected  at  Lemberg  and  to  be  governed  by  the  commune  itself  (ut  ipsi 
elves  scholas  construant  ediflcent  et  reforment  rectoremque  scholarum 
eligant  valentem  et  plebano  presentent.)  *  For  two  centuries  this  met- 
ropolitan school  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  pupils  were  divided 
in  three  classes — primaui,  secundani,  et  tertiani.  Instruction  was  given 
not  only  in  the  seven  arts,  but  also  in  Latin,  and  with  the  dawn  of  the 
renaaissance,  in  Greek,  too.  The  graduates  of  this  school  study  philoso- 
phy in  Cracow,  and  in  the  foreign  universities  of  Padua,  Bologna,  Borne, 
and  Paris,  whence  they  bring  home  their  doctorates.  Among  its  many 
distinguished  scholars  the  three  greatest  names  of  the  early  epoch  of 
Polish  humanism — Bursius,  Ursyn,  and  Simonides — are  grouped  around 
this  school  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  until  they  are 
drawn  to  the  famous  new  academy  founded  by  Jan  Zamoyski.'^  "What- 
ever there  is  of  brilliant  scholarship  in  our  city,"  write  the  aldermen  of 
Lemberg  as  late  as  1662  to  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Cracow,  "is 
derived  from  the  Metropolitan  Academy.  Our  Senate,  our  Government, 
is  composed  in  its  majority  of  pupils  of  this  academy." 

When  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  storms 
of  the  Eeformation,  not  only  the  Academy  of  Cracow,  but  all  the  other 
schools  of  renown  began  to  become  disintegrated,  there  sprang  up  Prot- 
estant, Calvinist,  and  Dissenting  schools,  and  against  them  Catholic 
schools,  ready  and  prepared  to  war  for  the  old  faith.  All  the  other 
schools  fell,  as  it  were,  into  lethargy  waiting  for  better  times.  With 
especial  zeal  the  Society  of  Jesus  undertook  to  spread  education  among 
the  Catholic  youths  to  make  them  strong  for  the  impending  battle. 
The  Jesuit  schools,  called  collegia,  sprang  up  in  all  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries. Introduced  into  Poland  in  the  year  1564  by  the  famous  Cardinal 
Hosius,  the  founder  of  the  still  flourishing  Lyceum  Hosianum  in  Brauns- 
berg  (Prussia),  they  established  colleges  in  all  the  larger  towns  of 
Poland.  In  1584  Jacob  Wujek,  S.  J.,  a  famous  Bible  scholar,  and  Beue- 
dykt  Ilerbest,  S.  J.,  some  time  professor  in  the  Metropolitan  Academy, 
came  to  Lemberg  and  began  scholastic  work.  In  the  next  year  a  rebel- 
lion arose  against  the  Jesuit  fathers,  but  Aquaviva,  the  then  general  of 
the  order  and  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Eatio-studiorum  of  the  Jesuit 
schools,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  settlement  in  1591,  the 
first  prefect  (superior)  of  which  was  Martin  Laterna,  a  scholar  of  the 
Braunsberg  school  and  of  the  Academy  of  Wilno,  the  adviser  of  King 
Stephen  Batory,  and  the  author  of  the  Spiritual  Harp.  In  1696  there 
were  already  in  the  Lemberg  college  6  professors  and  1  superior.  In 
1608  it  was  raised  in  rank,  had  32  professors,  among  whom  were  16 

'  Cf.  also  H.  Denifle,  Die  Entstehung  der  Universitaten  des  Mittelalters  bis  1400, 
Berlin,  1885,  p.  9. 

'Cf.  J.  Kallamback,  Lea  hnmanistes  polonais  Fribonrg,  1891,  pp.  19-45;  also  my 
article  *'Zaaaojiki,"  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia. 
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priests,  aad  200  studeuts.  The  humanities  were  taught  by  3  profesaorSy 
moral  theology  by  2,  controversial  theology  by  1,  In  1612  a  philosoph- 
ical, in  1613  a  mathematical  course,  were  added.  In  1633  the  number 
of  students  reached  550  and  the  college  became  more  flourishing;  but 
the  frightful  wars  that  swept  over  Poland,  the  Cossack  and  Tartar 
invasions,  the  Russian,  the  Swedish,  the  Brandenburg  wars,  so  graph- 
ically described  in  Ilenryk  Sienkiewicz's  masterly  historical  novel,  The 
Deluge,  gradually  ruined  the  college.  In  1649  there  were  only  26  stu- 
dents; in  1653  only  4  theological  hearers;  in  1656  the  theological  course 
was  entirely  closed.^ 

When  the  waters  of  the  deluge  that  had  swei>t  over  Poland  began  to 
subside,  King  Jan  Kazimiersz  turned  his  attention  to  the  city  of  Cracow, 
which  almost  lay  in  ruins.  In  January,  1661,  was  issued  from  the 
royal  chancery  the  order  for  the  foundation  of  the  academy  or  univer- 
sity of  Lemberg,  which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
universities  of  Cracow  and  Wilno.  The  very  interesting  Latin  docu- 
ment is  reprinted  on  pages  21,  22,  and  shows  the  pride  of  the  King  in 
the  Polish  institutions  of  learning  and  his  desire  to  emnlate  his  great 
predecessors.  The  university  was  to  be  founded  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Jesuits : 

*  *  *  iAciliter  ac  libeutei  In  ftnimom  indoximus,  ui  Collegio  Leopoltensi 
Socle tatis  Jesu  Academicso  digxiitatia  accoasio  NobU  aunaentLbus  fiat^  tUnliiaqiie 
UniveTsitatls  dofcratur.  Damus  igitur  potestatem  in  eodem  Lcopoliensi  Sociotatis 
Jesu  Collegio  Geiieralo  Studinm  in  oinni  licita  fiicultate  constituendi :  Thcologiao 
nfniimm  tani  Scholasticae  qnam  Moralis,  PTiilosopIiiaey  Matheseos;  Jaris  iitrinsqne, 
Medicinae  Liberal! nmqne  Artiom  ct  Disciplinanim  ac  Scientiarnm  omnhio  omninm, 
qnaacanqae  pxadieti  patees  Socieiatis  Je«u  tractandas  ibidem  jMsr  se  vel  per  alios 
censuerint,  pro  ipttorum  arbitrio  ac  inatitato,  coiumetoqae  A«adomiaruiu  atqoo 
Universitatum  more  et  praxi.     »     *     * 

But  there  was  an  outcry  all  over  the  Kingdom  against  this  founda- 
tion. The  Jagiello  university  especially  resented  ^'the  interference  of 
the  Jesuits  with  its  own  rights  and  privileges."  The  Academy  of  Zam- 
ojski,  too,  opposed  it.  Even  the  tommunc  of  Lemberg — senatiis  popn- 
lusque  LeopoUensis — arose  against  the  foundation.  And,  indeed,  the 
school  was  never  successful  ^  in  1672  only  one  class  was  oi)ened;  in 
the  humanities  and  philosophy  there  were  only  a  few  students*  Even 
when,  in  1677,  the  number  rose  to  500,  among  whom  were  the  sons  of 
the  most  distinguished  families,  and^  though  physics  and  anatomy 
were  taught,  for  which  no  privilege  existed,  as  appears  from  an  edict 
of  Augustus  II  (May  13, 1706),  'Hhat  only  the  one  university  of  Cracow 
shall  have  the  right  of  the  four  faculties,''  the  academy  could  not  stand 
against  the  public  opinion  of  the  whole  country.    In  spite  of  a  royrf 


'The  principal  sonrco  lor  the  history  of  this  college  is  a  MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library 
of  Vienna:  ''Uiatoria  collegii'LeopoUenaia  Societatia  Jesu  mann  propria  Matthiae 
Wielewicz  pro  tunc  (1664)  rectoris  diligentissime  coUocta,  etc.,  descriptaad  annum 
1665,  quo  auno  obdormlvit  in  Bomiuo.'^  The  beat  account  on  the  Joauit  colleges  in 
Anstria  is  given  by  J.  Kolle,  Die  Jesuiteu-Gymnaaien  in  Qesterreich,  Prague,  1873. 
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edict  of  1763,  liowever^  to  close  the  acadi^ny,  and  a  papal  reaunciation 
of  the  ball  granting  its  e&tablislimeut,  inatruetion  was  carried  on  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  order  by  papal  decree.  (Bull  of  Clemens  XIY  of 
1773. )  Meanwhile  the  political  upheaval  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
entirely  changed  the  conatellatiou.  of  the  afiairs  of  Lemberg  as  well  as 
tbose  of  the  whole  realm. 

Under  Austrian  rule  Oalicia  had  the  advantages  of  the  school  reform 
carried  on  by  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  all  her  dominions.^  Count 
J.  A.  Per  gen,  the  director  of  the  Oriental  Aeademy  iu  Yienn%  who  had 
elaborated  a  masterly  plan  of  publie  education,  but  a  rash  and  radical 
man  who  would  ^^  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  revolutionise  everything^" 
was  appointed  the  first  administrator  and  governor  of  the  newly  acquired 
province  of  Galida  with  almost  sovereign  powers.  The  edict  of  appoint- 
ment' reads  as  follows:  ^^Cum  plena  facultate^  ut  nomine  ]!Iostro  (i.  e., 
MariH3  Theresise  (occupatas  provineias  administret  et  quidquid  ad  oxdi- 
naudam  iust^  administrationis  n(»:mam  spectare  visam  fuerit,  in  opus 
redigat.''  First  of  all  the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
great  mortality  made  the  establishment  of  a  medical  college  indispensa- 
ble^  X>^ysic^<u^^  surgeons,  and  midwives  were  wauting;  the  other 
higher  schools  could  be  gradually  founded.  Thus  a  number  of  eminent 
medical  men  were  dispatched  from  Vienna  to  establish  the  school  and 
to  organize  medical  service  over  the  new  province* 

The  x>ublic  schools,  being  in  a  wretched  condition,  had  to  be  reor- 
ganized and  put  under  proper  inspection.  The  Jesuit  college  and  the 
academy  were  transformed  into  an  Austrian  lyeeum,  professors  for  the 
German  language  were  appointed,  chairs  for  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
ethics  as  well  as  for  all  the  branches  of  jurisprudence  were  established, 
even  mechanics  and  technology,  cartography,  and  geodesy  for  the 
surveying  of  the  new  territory  were  taught.  In  1776  the  Collegium 
nobiliam  or  Collegium  Theresianum  (Ritterakademie)  was  estab- 
lished for  the  sons  of  the  noble  families  of  Galicia.  All  these  new 
schools  were  administered  by  a  special  commission  in  Lemberg  estab- 
lished by  the  Empress  for  the  Galician  schools  (in  Studiensacheu 
aufgcstellto  k.  k.  Commission  in  den  Konigreichen  Galicien  und 
Lodomerien). 

The  Empress  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  university  in  Lemberg 
as  early  as  1774.  In  177G  the  imperial  chancery  wrote  to  the  Lemberg 
government  on  the  question,  "whether  the  city  would  be  suitable  for  a 
university  rather  than  ZaraoSc,^  where  an  academy  already  existed,  or 
Pfzem5^sl  which  lay  in  the  center  of  the  country  and  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  But  the  plan  did  not  mature  during  her  life.  An  edict  of  1777 
speaks  only  of  "  several  trunks  (corpora)  of  higher  schools;^  there  was 
not  one  large  body  which  could  be  called  a  univefsity.    The  war  of  the 

*  Cf.  J.  A.  Ilelfert,  Die  Griiudung  dei  osterreiehlacliea  Volksschale  dnrch  Maiia 
Theresia,  Prague,  1860 ;  Adolf  Beer  und  Franz  llochegger,  Die  Foitachiitte  dea  Unter- 
richtswesens  in  den  Kultarstaateu  Europat,  VieDoa»  1867. 

^Cf.  Edicta  et  Mandata  universalia  Galicias,  Lwow,  1773. 
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Bavarian  succession,  the  difficulties  with  Prussia,  and  the  death  of  the 
great  Empress  in  1780  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  great  uni- 
versity in  Lemberg.  Her  noble  son,  Joseph  II,  fLuished  in  1784  what 
his  great  mother  had  begun, ^  and  the  present  Emperor  laid  the  last 
corner  stone  by  the  establishment  of  the  medical  faculty  in  Septem- 
ber, 1894. 

Emperor  Joseph  II,  the  most  enlightened  ruler  of  Austria  in  the  last 
century,  wanted  the  university  to  be  built  anew,  not  handicapped  by 
any  old  privileges  and  duties,  as  a  monument  of  modern  times.  Eoman 
Catholic  and  Greek  orthodox  theology  were  to  be  treated  side  by  side. 
The  German  and  Eoman  law  (ius  publicum  fiir  Eeichsgeschichte  uud 
Staatenkunde),  heretofore  the  only  branches  taught  in  the  faculties  of 
law,  were  to  be  enlarged  for  the  special  needs  of  the  Polish  jwpulation 
(Wolf,  p.  6:  "Da  diese  Kanzeln  sich  meistens  nur  mit  dem  deutsehen 
Staatsrechte  und  der  deutsehen  Staatsgeschichte  beschaftigen,  'diese 
aber  flir  die  galizischen  Einwohner  nie  von  einem  besonderen  Nutzen 
sein  kann").  Kever  was  a  university  founded  with  such  a  high  spirit 
of  liberty,  generosity,  and  toleration  for  the  individuality  of  a  con- 
quered nation,  never  were  the  good  wishes  for  the  divided  nation  more 
sincerely  expressed  than  in  Emi)eror  Joseph's  diploma  of  October  21, 
1784: 

*  *  *  DielandesYaterlicheSorgfalt,  welchoanseryorziiglichesAugeDmerkjeder- 
zeit  anf  die  Bildung  der  Jagend  lenket,  hat  nns  bewogou  fur  unsere  Konigreiche 
Gulizien  uud  Lodomerien,  dann  die  Herzogth timer  OswiQcim  und  Zator  eine  hoke 
Schule  Oder  voUstandige  Universitat  in  der  Hanptstadt  Lemberg  zn  errichten.    *    *    • 

From  such  beginnings  the  university  arose  and  through  many  vicis- 
situdes reached  its  present  high  standard,  in  numbers  the  fourth  uni- 
versity of  the  Austrian  Crown  (after  Vienna,  Budapest,  Prague).  As 
to  the  Austrian  possessions  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Poland  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lemberg  is  the  second  great  center  of  Polish  learning  of  the 
highest  order,  though  in  numbers  it  surpasses  even  the  University  of 
Cracow  by  141  students  (cf.  Minerva,  1895-96).  Lemberg  (Lwow),  being 
the  principal  city  in  the  old  palatinate  of  Little  Eussia  (Ruska)  in  the 
Polish  and  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  has  a  strong  MaloBussian or 
Euthenian  population  with  their  own  language,  to  which  large  conces- 
sions must  be  made  in  the  university  and  higher  and  lower  schools. 
The  Staropigiiski  Institute  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  study 
of  the  Malo-Eussian  language,  and  has  issued  some  important  works, 
such  as  editions  of  old  South  Eussian  chronicles.  A  good  library  is 
attached  to  the  institute. 

King  Augustus  III  intended  to  establish  a  university  in  Lemberg, 
and  even  obtained  th^  sanction  of  Pope  Clemens  XIII  in  1769  5  but  the 
disturbances  of  the  Seven  Years'  war  did  not  allow  this  plan  to  mature. 
Only  in  1784  was  the  old  plan  realized  by  the  great  and  noble  reformer, 

»G.  Wolf,  Geaohichte  der  Lemberger  Universitat.  Kleine  historische  Scliriften, 
Vienna,  1S92. 
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Emperor  Joseph  II;  the  university  later  on,  bearing  the  name  "K.  K. 
Franzens  (Jniversitat  in  Lemberg  (Cesarska  Krolewska  Universytet 
imieiiia  Gesarsza  Franciszka  I  we  Lwowie)/'  was  foanded  at  this  time 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1784,  the 
solemn  inauguration  took  place;  but  it  was  not  prosperous  at  first, 
and  in  1803  the  university  was  changed  into  a  simple  lyceum.  On  the 
21st  of  November,  1817,  it  was  reestablished  and  reorganized  as  a 
university,  without  a  medical  faculty,  however,  which  was  established 
only  in  September,  1894.  During  the  Polish  Revolution,  in  1848,  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  also  damaged  the  university  building,  but 
the  most  irreparable  loss  was  the  burning  of  about  40,000  volumes  of 
books. 

The  old  policy  of  the  Austrian  Government  having  been  tlie  German- 
ization  of  its  Polish  domain,  the  language  for  instruction  and  affairs 
was  German  throughout  until  the  22d  of  March,  1862.  The  necessity 
of  allowing  perfect  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  native  Polish  and 
Buthenian  languages  was  then  acknowledged.  Since  July  4,  1871,  the 
Polish  language  has  been  generally  used.  In  the  theological  faculty, 
however,  the  lectures  and  seminary  instruction  are  given  in  the  Latin 
language,  with  the  exception  of  pastoral  theology,  catechetics,  and 
methodology  as  well  as  pedagogics  which  are  given  in  the  Polish  and 
Buthenian  (Bussian)  languages.  In  the  law  faculty  all  lectures  are 
delivered  in  Polish  excepting  the  courses  on  the  Austrian  penal  law« 
and  penal  process  by  1  professor  and  1  privat-docent  which  are  deliv- 
ered in  Buthenian.  Of  course,  Buthenian  philology  and  literature  and 
German  philology  and  literature  are  taught  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages. With  the  establishment  of  the  medical  faculty  in  the  academic 
year  1893-94,  the  university  is  now  complete. 

The  financial  management  of  the  university,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
State  institution,  was  in  1892  conducted  with  an  appropriation  of  100,800 
florins,  which  rose  to  245,356  florins  during  the  flscal  year  1896,  the 
Government  contributing  213,674  florins.  An  extraordinary  appropria- 
tion of  14,100  florins  served  for  the  purchase  of  the  scientific  apparatuR 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  (1,000  florins),  changes  in  the  university 
building  (4,100  florins),  last  installment  for  the  erection  of  the  chemical 
institute  (4,000  florins),  second  installment  for  the  scientific  equipment 
of  the  latter  institute  (1892). 

In  1893  the  university  expenses  amounted  to  169,806  florins,  toward 
which  sum  the  Government  had  to  contribute  158,578  florins. 

The  university,  like  all  the  other  Austrian  universities,  is  divided  into 
four  faculties — the  theological,  the  law,  the  medical  (about  which  no 
data  have  yet  been  given  out),  and  the  philosophical  faculties,  the  latter 
embracing  both  the  historico-philological  and  the  physicomathematical 
faculties  of  Warsaw  and  most  of  the  other  Bussian  universities. 

At  the  head  of  the  University  of  Lemberg  stands  the  Imperial  Boyal 
Academic  Senate  (Gesarski  Krolewski  Senat  Academicki),  composed  of 
ED  95 25* 
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the  rector  magnificus/  at  the  same  time  the  president  of  the  academie 
council,  the  prorector,  i.  e.,  the  rector  of  the  preceding  year,  the  deans 
(dziekani)  of  the  faculties,  and  the  deans  of  the  preceding  year  (pro- 
dziekani),  1  delegate  from  each  faculty,  re8i)ectiyely,  and  the  secretary 
and  notary,  12  members  in  all. 

The  academic  senate  takes  care  of  the  general  afiairs  of  the  uiiiYersity, 
its  property,  the  discipline  of  the  collegium  of  instructors,  and  decides 
all  disputes  that  may  arise  betweea  the  jG^^culties.  Disputes  between 
the  senate  itself  and  the  Acuities  are  decided  by  the  ministry  for 
cultus  and  education. 

The  matriculation  of  students  as  regular  hearers  can  take  place  only 
after  they  have  passed  the  examination  of  maturity  in  a  gymnasium. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  (October)  1892-93,  there  were 
1,283  matriculated  hearers  in  the  University  of  Lemberg.  In  October, 
1893,  there  were  950  regular  and  124  special  hearers,  distributed  as 
follows:  322  in  theology,  585  in  law,  167  in  philosophy.  In  the  summer 
semester,  1894,  there  were  1,413  indents.  In  1895  the  number  of 
matriculated  hearers  was  1,445. 

The  Catholic  theological  faculty  of  Lemberg  is  composed  of  8  pro- 
fessors, 1  privat  docent,  2  instructors  (nauczyciele)  for  Polish  audEuthe- 
niau  catechetics  and  methodology,  respectively,  and  2  adjuncts,  all  oi 
them  being  priests  and  doctors  of  theology. 

The  study  of  theology,  like  that  of  law  and  philosophy ,  is  distributed 
over  four  years.  The  curriculum  in  the  summer  semester  1893-94  will 
give  a  fair  example  of  what  is  being  done  in  theology  at  the  University 
of  Lemberg: 

First  year, — General  dogmatics,  fiye  hoars  a  week.  Sacred  history  (historia  sacra) 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  Ghrisfs  birth,  inclnding  bibUcal  geography  and 
archaeology  and  a  special  introdnction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  foor  hours  a  week. 
Exegesis  to  Jesaias  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  two  hours  a  week.  Exegesis  to  First 
Book  of  Samuel  from  the  original  Hebrew  text,  three  hours  a  week.  Grammar  of  the 
Arabic  language  with  practical  exercises,  two  hoors  a  week.  Philosophico-theolog- 
ical  proptedeutios,  four  hours  a  week. 

/Second  pear. — Special  dogmatics,  five  hours.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
(second  part),  three  hours.  Exegesis  of  the  Now  Testament  from  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate, three  hours.  Exegesis  of  the  Now  Testament  from  the  original  Greek  text 
(Epistlo  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans),  three  hours.  Higher  exegesis  (exegesis  sublimior) 
from  the  original  Greek  text  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  CorinthianSj  one 
hour. 

Third  year,— Moral  theology,  five  houra.  Church  history,  five  hofius.  Podagogios, 
two  hours  (Polish  and  Kussian). 

Fourth  year. — Pastoral  (practical)  theology,  five  hours  (Polish  and  Russian).  Insti- 
tutions of  canon  law,  five  honrs.  Catechetics  and  methodology,  five  hours  (Polish 
and  Russian). 

^  The  rector  magnificns  in  the  Austriauj  as  in  the  German  universities— in  oppoai- 
tiou'to  tho  Russian  universities,  where  he  is  appointed  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
like  tho  American  university  president — is  elected  from  the  number  of  the  professores 
ordinarii  or  emeriti  for  one  year  from  each  faculty  alternately  by  a  body  of  the  pro- 
fessors (4  from  each  faculty)  under  the  parting  rector  as  chairman. 
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Theology. 


Law. 


Philosophy . 


Total. 


Hearers 

Kegular  matriculates . . 

Hospitants 

AustriaDS 

Foreigners 

Poles 

BuBsians  (RathenlaDs) . 

Germans 

Italians 

Koman  Catholics 

Greek  Catholics 

Greek  Orientals 

Armenian  Catholics. . . . 

Protestants 

Dehrew 


338 
290 

42 

329 

9 

90 
218 


248 
..... 
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27 
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26 
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137 

3 

1 
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149 

1 

4 

5 
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113 

73 
178 

13 
146 

40 


102 

40 

1 

3 

1 

39 


1.307 

1,19S 

142 

1»260 

48 

908 

425 

8 

1 

G3S 

437 

2 

8 

0 

245 


Among  tlie  73  liospitants  (students  not  having  the  gymnasial  certifi- 
cate of  maturity)  there  are  40  students  of  pharmacy. 

The  law  faculty  of  the  university  is  composed  of  15  professors  and  5 
privat-docenten.  The  circle  of  studies  contains  the  various  aspects 
of  the  Pandects  (Roman  law)  taught  by  3  professors,  German  law, 
Catholic  church  law,  philosophy  of  law,  international  law,  encyclopedia 
of  law  and  the  political  sciences,  Austrian  private  law,  Austrian  penal 
law  and  equity  pleading  (in  Polish  and  Ruthenian),  political  economy 
by  2  professors,  Austrian  civil  law,  Austrian  banking  law,  Austrian 
statistics  with  a  reference  to  the  neighboring  European  States,  commer- 
cial law,  economic  administration  of  Galicia,  Polish  private  law  and 
pleading,  Austrian  political  law,  science  of  political  accounts  in  the 
Austro-Slavonic  countries. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beneficial  features  of  the  Lemberg 
law  faculty  are  the  numerous  juridical  seminaries,  conducted  by  the 
most  eminent  professors :  The  seminary  of  administrative  and  political 
sciences,  the  seminaries  of  German  international  law,  of  Polish  law, 
of  canon  law,  of  penology,  of  Roman  law,  and  the  seminary  of  political 
economy. 

The  philosophical  faculty  consists  of  21  professors,  11  privat-docenten, 
3  docenten,  and  3  instructors  in  modern  languages  (analogous  to  the 
lectores  of  the  German  and  Russian  universities). 

In  the  philosophical  department  proper  the  following  branches  were 
taught  in  the  last  summer  semester :  Logic  with  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  candidates  for  the  middle  or  secondary  schools  (szk6t  6rednich); 
elucidation  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  Utilitarianism  5  methodology  of  the 
mathematical  and  cognate  sciences;  on  the  task  and  method  of  aca- 
demic studies;  introduction  to  the  history  of  philosophy. 

In  the  dex)artment  of  history  and  its  auxiliary  sciences,  extensive 
studies  in  Austrian,  Polish,  classical,  and  universal  history  were  con- 
ducted: The  history  of  the  Austrian  State  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  to  the  close  of  the  Karlowitz  peace  (1618-1699) ;  his- 
tory of  the  Slavonic  peoples  and  states  within  the  Austro-Hungarian 
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Monarchy ;  history  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries;  Polish  diplomatics;  survey  of  the  history  from  the 
downfall  of  the  Boman  Empire  to  the  thirteenth  century;  Italy  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance;  modem  history;  history  of  the  i^ragmatic 
sanction;  KaphaeFs  life  and  works;  history  of  Polish  art  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Two  historic  seminaries  supply  practical  exercises  for 
historical  investigations.  A  full  chair  for  the  study  of  geography  is 
provided. 

The  department  of  philology  and  literature  has  a  classical  and  a 
modern  division.  The  curriculum  of  studies  is  excellent  and  complete. 
The  classics  have  had  such  an  old  citizenship  in  Poland  that  the 
standard  of  classical  studies  in  the  University  of  Lemberg  can  be 
stated  as  simply  the  highest  possible.  A  philological  seminary  and 
proseminary  aids  in  the  very  best  training  of  the  students  in  classics. 

In  the  modern  division,  Polish  and  Slavonic  literature  are  naturally 
the  foremost.  But  the  German  language  is  also  excellently  represented ; 
the  history  of  German  literature  was  studied  last  summer,  and  in  the 
middle  high  German  division  of  the  Germanic  Seminary  Gudrun  was 
treated.  'Jnfortuuately  there  is  no  scientific  treatment  (in  the  univer- 
sity sen:se)  of  English  philology  and  the  Romance  languages,  the  former 
being  represented  only  by  one  instructor  (nauczyeiel)  twice  a  week, 
the  latter  by  one  instructor  five  times  a  week.  Polish  and  German 
stenography  arc  also  taught. 

The  Slavonic  studies  are  so  much  the  better  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing courses :  History  of  Polish  literature  from  the  second  half  of  the 
tenth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  seminary  exercises  in  the 
history  of  Polish  literature,  scientific  Polish  grammar,  an  elementary 
course  in  Old  Slavonian,  reading  and  interpretation  of  Servian  poets. 
There  are  courses  also  in  the  history  of  Russian  literature  from  1709 
to  1848,  Old  Slavonian  and  Russian  language,  seminary  practice  in 
Russian  philology,  which  are  conducted  in  Ruthenian. 

Equally  good  and  complete  is  the  department  of  the  mathematical 
and  cognate  sciences,  with  the  following  courses:  Optics,  thermody- 
namics, physics,  electricity,  magnetism,  all  branches  of  higher  mathe- 
matics (with  two  mathematical  seminaries),  mineralogy,  geology,  geology 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  botany,  chemistry,  pharmacognostics, 
etc.  All  these  various  scientific  studies  are  properly  aided  by  cor- 
responding laboratories  and  museums:  The  physical  museum,  the 
meteorological  observatory,  the  chemical  laboratory  (with  a  complete 
scientific  apparatus),  the  mineralogical  museum,  the  botanical  museum 
and  laboratory  (with  herbaria  and  collections),  a  botanical  garden,  a 
zoological  museum,  a  pharmacognostic  collection,  an  anatomical  and 
physiological  collection.  More  than  7,000  florins  are  spent  on  these 
laboratories  every  year.  The  course  in  pharmacy  is  usually  completed 
in  two  years  in  scientific  education  and  laboratory  work  in  the  botani- 
cal, chemical,  and  pharmaceutal  laboratories. 
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The  university  library  was  foanded  at  tbe  same  time  as  the  univer- 
sity. The  Garelli  library,  containing  about  11,000  volumes,  whicli  was 
combined  with  various  libraries  of  abolished  Jesuit  colleges  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Theresian  Academy  in  Vienna,  formed  the  original 
stock  of  tlie  Lemberg  University  library.  It  contained  at  the  end  of 
1892, 120,900  volumes,  396  manuscripts,  241  documents,  and  10^057  coins 
and  medals.  The  financial  support  of  the  library  amounts  to  18,073 
florins  a  year  for  salaries  and  purchase  of  new  books. 

This  valuable  library  is  fully  described  in  Karl  Reifenkugel's  work, 
Biblioteka  uniwersitecka  we  Lwowie,  in  the  magazine  Przewodnik  nau- 
kowy  i  literacki.    Lemberg  1873. 

Count  OssoliusM  TAbrary. — Besides  the  university  library  and  as  iv  sup- 
plement for  the  documentary  study  of  Polish  history,  there  is  in  Len^ 
berg  anotlier  great  library  of  paramount  importance,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  manuscripts  and  early  printed  Slavonic  books;  it  is  the 
Count  Ossoliilski  National  Institute  (Zaklad  narodowy  imienia  Osso- 
liiiskich).  It  was  founded  in  1817  by  Joseph  Maximilian  Count  of 
Tenczyn  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1820.  The  aim  of  this  beneficial 
institute  is  the  collection  of  printed  works,  manuscrii)ts,  pictures,  en- 
gravings, etc.,  and  of  antiquities  of  Polish  origin,  the  publication  of 
manuscripts  and  important  works  in  its  own  printing  office,  aid  to  poor 
deserving  Polish  students,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  imblic  reading  hall. 

There  are  in  the  library  91,400  printed  volumes  (besides  8,G40  dupli- 
cates), 3,496  manuscripts,  1,168  documents,  2,810  autographs,  25,240 
engravings,  856  x>ictures,  2,200  museum  objects,  670  weapons,  1,880 
maps  and  charts,  18,100  coins,  and  4,237  medals.  The  report  of  1895 
gives  93,650  books  (besides  8,740  duplicates),  3,601  MSS.,  1,174  docu- 
ments, 2,851  autograjdis,  25,511  engravings,  866  pictures,  2,237  museum 
objects,  670  weapons,  1,892  maps,  18,100  coins,  and  4,237  medals. 

Among  the  many  publications  on  the  treasures  of  the  Ossoliilski 
Library  perhaps  the  most  important  are:  Biblioteka  Ossolifiskich, 
Zbior  materiatow  do  historyi  polskiej  (collection  of  material  for  Polish 
history),  Lwow,  1874  ft*.;  Gatalogus  codicum  manuscriptorum  Biblio- 
theca3  Ossolinianae  Leopoliensis,  Tom.  I,  II,  III  (still  appearing).  The 
institute  had,  in  1893,  a  fortune  of  545,000  florins.  The  expenses  were 
17,780  florins.  The  Polish  magnate,  Prince  Andreas  Lubomirski,  is  the 
present  curator  of  the  institute. 

Archives  for  the  Orod  and  Terrestral  Court  Documents  of  Poland. — 
These  archives,  founded  in  1878  as  a  State  institute,  afford  an  indispen- 
sable mine  of  information  to  the  student  on  the  old  Polish  town  and 
country  court  institutions  and  the  forensic  conditions  of  Galicia  in  gen- 
eral. It  contains  the  documents  of  the  ancient  grod  and  terrestral 
courts  of  the  palatinates  of  Eeussen,  Cracow-Sandomir,  and  Belz  and 
the  starostaships  of  Oswi^cin  (Auschwitz)  and  Zator  for  the  years 
1409-1785. 

The  appropriation  for  the  archives  in  1894  was  6,000  florins. 
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The  docaments  have  been  edited  in  11  volumes.  "Akta  grodzkie  i 
ziemskie,"  Lemberg,  1868-1886.  (First  volume  edited  by  a  commission; 
second  to  eleventh  volumes  by  H.  Liske);  vide  Minerva,  p.  410. 

The  Imperial  Boyal  School  of  Technology  in  Lemberg. — In  the  same 
year  that  the  University  of  Lemberg  was  reorganized  (1817)  the  first 
real  school  (Realschule)  of  Galicia  was  erected  and  thus  a  new  stimulus 
given  to  the  technical  sciences.  The  school  developed  so  that  in  1835 
a  separation  of  the  technical  and  commercial  branches  could  take  place. 
In  1843  this  real  and  commercial  academy  was  extended  by  a  technical 
course,  out  of  which  gradually  an  academy  of  technology  grew  up.  In 
1846,  when  the  Eepublic  of  Cracow  was  conquered  by  Austria,  the 
institute  of  technology  of  that  city  soon  outreached  that  of  Lemberg, 
which  lost  in  importance. 

In  1871  the  Polish  language  was  introduced  oflBcially  and  the  academy 
was  built  up  as  a  school  of  technology  (with  the  rank  of  a  university) 
by  the  founding  of  new  chairs.  The  regulations  of  1872  put  it  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  Technische  Hochschulen  in  Austria,  like 
Graz,  Briinn,  Vienna,  Budai^est,  Prague  (German  and  Czech). 

Tlie  technical  high  school  of  Lemberg,  like  all  the  other  Austrian 
high  schools,  consists  of  four  professional  schools — i.  e.,  the  school 
of  engineering,  of  architecture,  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  the 
chemico- technological  school.  The  course  in  the  schools  of  engineering 
and  architecture  requires  five  years,  that  in  the  other  two  schools  four 
years.  Eegular  students  must  have  the  certificate  of  maturity  from  a 
secondary  (middle)  school  or  a  gymnasium,  in  which  latter  case  they 
have  to  give  sufftcient  proof  of  efficiency  in  geometry  and  free-hand 
drawing.  Hospitants  must  be  18  years  of  age  and  give  sufficient  proof 
of  their  ability  to  follow  the  courses. 

The  administration  of  the  institute  in  1892  was  carried  on  at  an 
expense  of  101,900  florins;  in  1893, 105,648  florins,  toward  which  the 
State  had  to  contribute  100,975  florins;  in  1895, 113,264  florins  (107,445 
florins  Government  contribution).  In  the  same  year  there  were  188  reg- 
ular students  and  12  hospitants  in  the  school,  and  in  1895  227  students 
and  34  hospitants. 

The  instruction  in  these  four  branches  is  given  by  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors in  all  the  technical  branches  usually  taught  in  such  schools, 
besides  studies  specially  adapted  to  an  Austrian  school  of  technology, 
as,  for  instance,  a  course  in  taxation  of  whisky,  beer,  sugai*,  and  mineral 
oils,  encyclopedia  of  the  science  of  forestry,  Austrian  political  economy, 
and  commercial  and  banking  law.  There  are  in  the  institution  19  pro- 
fessors, 9  honorary  docenten,  11  ijrivat-docenten,  1  lector  in  German 
philology,  and  3  teachers  in  French,  English,  and  water-color  painting, 
respectively. 

The  school  has  a  laboratory  for  general  chemistry  (yearly  appropria- 
tion, 900  florins;  extra  allowance,  200  florins),  a  laboratory  for  chemical 
technology  (yearly  appropriation,  900  florins;    extra   allowance,  200 
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florins),  a  physical  cabinet  (600  florins),  a  technological  cabinet  (GOO 
florins),  an  electro-technical  institute  (500  florins),  a  mineralogico- 
geological  collection  (400  florins),  a  collection  of  natoral  historic  objects 
(210  florins),  an  observatory  for  higher  geodesy  and  spheric  astronomy 
(200  florins),  collections  of  apparatus  for  mechanical  engineering  (700 
florins),  practical  geomc^y  (600  florins),  architecture  (Hochbau)  (500 
florins),  engineering  sciences  (500  florins),  mechanics  (315  florins),  street 
and  water  works,  hydraulics  (250  florins),  ornamental  drawing  (120 
florins),  descriptive  geometry  (100  florins),  knowledge  of  articles  of 
merchandise  (100  florins).  A  good  technical  library  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  full  professor,  and  with  an  allowed  expenditure  of  4,960 
florins,  exclusive  of  fees  (245  florins  in  1891-92;  respectively,  6,360  and 
420  florins,  in  1800),  is  attached  to  the  Lemberg  technical  high  school. 

Five  gymnasia,  1  real  school,  1  Boman  Catholic,  and  1  Buthenian- 
Catholic  seminary  in  Lemberg  (Lwow),  complete  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  the  present  capital  of  Austrian  Poland.  According  to  the 
Jahrbuch  des  hohereu  Unterrichtswesens  in  Oesterreich  of  1893,  the 
status  of  the  Lemberg  secondary  schools  was  as  follows: 

The  imperial  academic  state  gymnasium,  with  the  Eutheniau  lan- 
guage, dates  back  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  obtained  its  name 
"  gymnasium  academicum"  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
theological  and  philosophical  courses  were  given  at  the  school,  but  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Lemberg  University  (1784  and  again  in  1817) 
were  transferred  to  the  latter  institution.  By  imperial  order  of  May  31, 
1873,  Eutheniau  was  introduced  as  the  official  language.  Five  hun- 
dred and  eight  pux)ils  were  in  attendance  in  1893  in  8  classes.  The 
second  State  gymnasium,  with  467  pupils,  founded  in  1818,  is  German. 
The  Francis  Joseph  state  gymnasium,  the  fourth  and  fifth  state  gym- 
nasia,  founded  in  1858, 1879,  and  1802,  with  624,  736,  and  573  pupils, 
respectively,  are  thoroughly  Polish,  and  show  the  growth  of  the  Polish 
population  and  its  educational  proclivities. 

The  imperial  state  real  school  of  Lemberg,  founded  in  1857,  enlarged 
in  1872,  has  430  pupils. 

Tliero  is  in  Lemberg  a  State  teachers'  seminary  with  150  male  can- 
didates and  62  male  pupils  in  its  i)reparatory  class,  and  a  similar  insti- 
tution for  females  with  204  candidates,  and  30  pupils  in  the  department 
for  kindergarten  education.  Both  Polish  and  Eutheniau  are  official 
languages. 

One  industrial  school  with  I?olish  as  the  official  language,  and  with 
the  departments  of  architecture  and  industrial  art,  with  trade  schools 
in  cabinetmaking,  turning,  artistic  embroidery,  decorative  designing 
and  drawing  in  an  open  drawing-room  for  women,  and  an  industrial 
workshop  help  to  complete  the  round  of  useful  studies. 

Secondary  schools  in  Oalicia. — Secondary  schools  are  freely  spread 
over  the  whole  country  to  servo  as  feeders  for  the  two  Polish  universi- 
ties and  the  school  of  technology.    Most  of  them  are  governmental 
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schools,  aud  the  few  which  are  not,  are  under  the  sux>ervisiou  of  the 
provincial  school  authorities  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
Vienna,  so  as  to  insure  the  same  high  standard  of  scholarship  which 
has  to  be  reached  in  the  imperial  or  state  gymnasia  and  real  gymnasin. 
The  curriculum  of  all  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  eciual  to  that  of  the  other 
schools  of  equal  grade  in  the  monarchy,  only  all  branches  are  taught  in 
the  Polish  language  by  national  teachers,  thus  propagating  and  increas- 
ing a  specifically  Polish  culture,  which  makes  this  great  province  one 
of  the  most  precious  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Austria  Hungary. 

The  following  secondary  schools  in  Galicia  with  Polish  as  the  official 
language  ^  may  be  mentioned : 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Eochnia,  with  305  pupils;  founded  in  1817. 
The  administration  and  instruction  is  conducted  by  1  director,  12  pro- 
fessors, and  6  associates  (supplenten),  about  the  usual  number  of  the 
teaching  force  of  such  schools.  All  these  officers  are  regular  graduates 
of  Austrian  universities  provided  with  their  special  facultas  docendi. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Brzeiany,  with  382  pupils;  founded  in  1805; 
completed  in  1863. 

The  under  gymnasium  of  Buczacz  under  the  Basilian  Brothers; 
founded  in  1754  by  the  starosta,  Count  Nicolaus  Potocki,  with  346 
pupils. 

The  private  gymnasium  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bitkowice,  near  Chyr6w, 
originated  from  the  old  convict  school  of  the  Jesuit  Society  at  Tarnopol. 
The  school,  with  its  8  classes  and  306  pui)ils,  has,  under  the  ministerial 
decree  of  December  28, 1891,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  state 
gymnasium. 

The  Francis  Joseph  state  gymnasium  at  Drohobycz,  founded  in  1858 
as  a  communal  school,  taken  under  state  control  in  1874,  the  community 
granting  it  annually  18,000  florins,  has  347  pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Jaroslau,  opened  in  1868  as  communal 
school,  taken  under  state  control  by  imperial  decree  in  1872,  has  401 
pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Jaslo,  founded  in  1868  as  communal  school, 
since  1875  administered  by  the  state.  The  community  takes  charge  of 
the  building,  heating  material,  and  service,  and  pays  an  annual  contri- 
bution of  500  florins.    It  has  496  pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Ko^omea,  founded  in  1861  as  a  communal 
under  gymnasium.  Since  1878  it  has  been  a  full  gymnasium,  with 
obligatory  drawing  in  the  lower  classes.  In  1892  the  first  parallel 
class  with  Buthenian  as  official  language  was  opened.  It  has  569 
pupils. 

The  state  g3mmasium  at  Podgdrze,  opened  on  September  5, 1892, 
with  2  classes  and  113  pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Przemy^l  originated  in  the  Jesuit  college 
founded  in  1617.    After  the  suppression  of  the  order  it  received  secular 

» Jahrbaoh  des  hoheren  UnterrichtswesenB  in  Oesterreich.  Beiirbeitet  von  Joh.  Neu- 
bftuer  und  Dr.  Josef  DiviS.    6.  Jahrgang,  1893.    Wien,  F.  Tempsky. 
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teachers  in  1773.  The  philosophical  institute,  opened  in  1820,  was 
combined  with  the  gymnasium  in  1849.  With  the  scholastic  year 
1888-89  the  first  parallel  class  with  Ruthenian  was  opened  by  imperial 
decree  of  July  29, 1887.  There  are  5C4  pupils  in  the  Polish  and  218  in 
the  5  Ruthenian  parallel  classes;  together,  782. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Rzess6w,  completed  in  1858,  has  G05  pupils. 

The  Archduchess  Elizabeth  state  gymnasium  at  Sambor  existed  as 
a  Jesuit  gymnasium  from  1680  to  the  suppression  of  the  order;  was 
supported  by  the  community  from  1792  to  1815;  since  1815  has  been 
a  state  gymnasium;  has  had  its  complete  8  classes  since  1853;  469 
pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  !Novy-Sandec,  founded  in  1818  with  6  classes, 
was  transferred  to  the  Jesuits  in  1839,  provided  with  secular  teachers 
in  1849,  completed  in  1866.  The  community  pays  annually  1,680  florins 
toward  its  support.     It  has  279  pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Sanok  was  opened  in  1881  with  2  classes; 
supported  entirely  by  the  community;  it  has  291  pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Stanislau,  founded  as  Jesuit  gymnasium  in 
the  eighteenth  century;  it  has  627  pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Stryj,  subventioned  by  the  city  with  5,000 
florins;  it  has  342  pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Tarnopol,  established  as  a  Jesuit  gymnasium 
in  1820;  with  a  philosophical  institute  in  1821;  organized  in  1850  as  a 
full  gymnasium  with  secular  teachers;  has  472  pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Tarnow,  established  in  1784;  complete  since 
1849;  has  551  pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Wadowice,  complete  since  1878,  with  obliga- 
tory drawing  in  the  lower  classes;  has  269  pupils. 

The  state  gymnasium  at  Zlocz6w,  completed  in  1881;  subventioned 
by  the  city  with  4,000  florins  and  all  the  necessary  material;  it  has  296 
pupils. 

Two  real  schools  (Realschulen)  at  Stanislau  and  Tarnopol,  and  the 
teachers'  seminaries  (normal  schools)  at  Rzesz6w  (202  candidates), 
Sambor  (Polish  and  Ruthenian,  with  142  candidates),  Stanislau  (Polish 
and  Ruthenian,  with  195  candidates),  Tarnopol  (Polish  and  Ruthenian, 
with  197  candidates),  Tarn6w  (165  candidates),  and  Przemysl  (with  115 
female  candidates)  contribute  to  furnish  the  country  with  good  primary 
teachers. 

Higher  female  schools  have  not  yet  obtained  full  and  due  appreciation, 
yet  good  private  and  convent  schools  contribute  largely  to  a  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education  of  women  in  Galicia. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE   ANCIENT   POLISH   PBOVINOES   OF   PBUSSIA. 

In  the  official  Jahresberichte  uber  das  hohere  Schul  wesen  in  Preussen, 
by  Conrad  Rethwisch,  Berlin,  1893,  no  instruction  or  education  iu  the 
Polish  language  is  mentioned,  at  least  so  far  as  the  secondary  schools 
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iu  Prussia  are  coucerned.  But  the  solution  of  the  Polish  linguistic  and 
educational  problem  is  not  yet  entirely  accomplished.  It  still  exists  in 
three  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Prussia 
(proper),  Posen,  and  Silesia. 

Ever  since  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague,  went  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  Prussia,  about  the  year  997,  Pruzzia,  as  called  by  his  companion 
Gaudentius,  because  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Bor-Eussians  (Bordering- 
on-Kussia),  a  fierce,  warlike  tribe  closely  related  with  the  Letts  and 
Lithuanians,  this  country  was  the  Eris  apple  of  the  surrounding  Gor- 
man and  Slavonic  powers.  King  Knut  of  Denmark  and  the  Polish 
dukes,  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  the  Polish  kings, 
the  Hohenzollern  dukes,  and  later  the  Electors  stamped  their  character 
and  nationality  npon  the  country,  as  St.  Adalbert — according  to  Car* 
lyle — <^has  stamped  his  life  upon  it,  in  the  form  of  a  crucifix.''  Thus 
its  inhabitants  are,  according  to  their  descent  and  language,  Lithua- 
nians or  Letts,  Masurs,  Kures,  Kassubes,but  mostly  Poles  and  Germans, 
the  latter  strongly  mixed  with  Swiss  and  Palatine  emigrants  and  colo- 
nists, French  Huguenot  refugees,  so  liberally  received  by  the  Great 
Elector,  and  Salzburg  exiles,  driven  out  by  their  archbishop.  The 
Massurs  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the  government  districts  of  Gum- 
binuen,  Konigsberg,  and  Marienwerder,  and  are  unmixed  Slavs  as  well 
as  the  Kassubes. 

But  this  whole  population,  so  long  under  the  superior,  leveling  influ- 
ence of  Prussia,  has  been  welded  together,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  Slavonic  constituents,  into  one  pseudo-German  element,  of 
course  the  purely  German  majority  itself  excepted.  But  the  province 
of  West  Prussia,  formed  in  1878  for  administrative  reasons,  contains 
still  a  Polish  population,  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, among  whom  the  Polish  language  is  still  cultivated  and  has  a 
secondary  place  beside  German  in  the  schools.  But  a  glance  at  the 
network  of  the  most  excellent  German  schools  of  all  descriptions  proves 
that  this  province  is  in  Germanism  equal  to  any  other  Prussian  prov- 
ince beyond  the  Elbe. 

''This  acquisition  [i.  e.,  the  share  taken  by  Prussia  in  1772],"  says 
Frederick  the  Great  somewhere  in  his  memoirs,  "was  one  of  the  most 
important  we  could  make,  because  it  joined  Pommerania  to  East 
Prussia  (ours  for  ages  past),  and,  since  it  rendered  us  masters  of  the 
Weichsel  Kiver,  we  gained  the  double  advantage  of  being  able  to 
defend  that  Kingdom  (OstPreussen),  and  to  draw  considerable  tolls 
from  the  Weichsel,  as  all  the  trade  of  Poland  goes  by  that  river." 

Carlyle  puts  the  adequate  question.  What  became  of  West  Preussen 
under  Friedrichlf  and  Gustav  Freytag  responds,  not  an  impartial  wit- 
ness toward  Poland,  but  in  this  case  history  corroborates  his  statement  :^ 

AcquUition  of  Polish  PrusMia. — Fredoriok  was  the  first  conqueror  who  once  more 
pnsbed  forward  the  Germau  frontier  toward  the  East,  reminding  the  Germans 

»  G.  Freytag,  Neue  Bilder  aus  deni  Leben  dee  deutaclien  Volkes,  Leipaig. 
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again  that  it  was  their  task  to  carxy  law,  culture,  liberty,  and  industry  into  the 
east  of  Europe.  All  Frederick's  lands,  with  the  exception  only  of  some  Old  Saxon 
territory,  had,  by  force  and  colonization,  been  painfully  gained  from  the  Slav.  At 
no  time  since  the  migrations  of  the  middle  ages  had  this  struggle  for  possession  of 
the  wide  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Oder  ceased.  When  arms  were  at  rest,  politicians 
carried  on  the  straggle. 

In  what  state  Frederick  found  the  Polish  Provinces. — Some  few  only  of  the  larger 
German  towns,  which  were  secured  by  walls,  and  some  protected  districts  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Germans,  as  the  Niederung,  near  Dantzig,  the  villages  under  the  mild 
rule  of  the  Cistercians  of  Oliva,  and  the  opulent  German  towns  of  Catholic  Ermeland', 
were  in  tolerable  circumstances.  The  other  towns  lay  in  ruins,  so  also  most  of  the 
hamlots  (Hofe)  of  the  open  country.  Bromberg,  the  city  of  German  colonists 
(founded  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  but  entirely  Polonizcd),  the  Prussians  found  in 
heaps  and  ruius.  No  historian,  no  document,  tells  of  the  destruction  and  slaughter 
that  had  been  going  on  in  the  whole  district  of  the  Notze  there  during  the  last  tea 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians.  *  *  ♦  The  country  people  hardly  knew 
such  a  thing  as  bread ;  many  had  never  in  their  lives  tasted  such  a  delicacy ;  few 
villages  possessed  an  oven.     *     *     * 

The  peasant  noble  (unvoting,  inferior  kind)  was  hardly  different  from  the  com- 
mon peasant;  ho  himself  guided  his  hook  plow  (hackon-pflug),  and  clattered  with 
his  wooden  slippers  upon  the  plankless  floor  of  his  hut.  It  was  a  desolate  land, 
without  discipline,  without  law,  without  a  master.  On  9,000  English  square  miles 
lived  500,000  souls,  not  55  to  the  square  mile. 

Gustav  Freytag  is  doubtless  right  about  the  then  condition  of  that 
section  of  Poland.  Mr.  W.  A.  Day,  in  his  above-mentioned  Kussian 
Government  in  Poland,  pages  134-135,  corroborates  the  statement. 
But  Freytag  is  wrong  when  he  puts  all  the  blame  upon  the  Polish 
government,  administration,  and  necessary  national  character.  The 
counter  picture  of  what  Germany,  and  Brandenburg  in  particular,  waa 
after  the  thirty-years  war,  and  the  fact  that  the  Great  Elector  preceded 
the  Great  King  in  raising  her  people  from  absolute  brutality,  might 
have  enabled  the  great  novelist-historian  to  seek  for  the  causes  of 
desolation  somewhere  else. 

Frederick  sets  to  work. — The  very  rottenness  of  the  country  became  an  attraction 
for  Frederick ;  and  henceforth  West  Prussia  was,  what  hitherto  Silesia  had  been,  his 
favorite  child,  which,  with  infinite  care,  like  that  of  an  anxiouSj  loving  mother,  he 
washed,  brushed,  new  dressed,  and  forced  to  go  to  school  and  into  orderly  habils, 
and  kept  ever  in  his  eye.  The  diplomatic  squabbles  about  this  "acquisition"  were 
still  going  on  when  he  had  sent  a  body  of  his  best  officials  into  this  waste,  howliug 
scene  to  set  about  organizing  it.  The  Landschaften  (counties)  wore  divided  into 
small  circles  (Kreise);  »  »  *  new  parishes,  each  with  its  church  and  parson, 
were  called  into  existence  as  by  miracle ;  a  company  of  187  schoolmasters,  partly 
selected  and  trained  by  the  excellent  Semler,  were  sent  into  the  country;  multitudes 
of  German  mechanics,  too,  from  brick  makers  up  to  machine  builders.  Everywhere 
there  began  a  digging,  a  hammering,  a  building;  cities  were  peopled  anew,  street 
after  street  rose  out  of  the  heaps  of  ruins,  new  villages  of  colonists  were  laid  out, 
new  modes  of  agriculture  ordered.  The  great  canal  was  dug  which  connects,  by  the 
Nt  tzo  River,  the  Weichsel  with  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  ♦  ♦  *  And  when  Goethe, 
himself  now  become  an  old  man,  finished  his  Faust,  the  figure  of  the  old  King  again 
rose  on  him  and  stepped  into  his  poem,  and  his  Faust  became  transformed  into  n-i 
unresting,  creating,  pitilessly  exacting  master,  forcing  on  his  salutiferous  drains  and 
fruitful  canals  through  the  morasses  of  the  Vistula, 
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So  far  Freytag's  description  of  the  fact  is  essentially  true  and  cor- 
rect. Education,  wliicli  was  raised  and  increased  by  degrees  from  that 
time  on,  is  materially  a  Prussian,  i.  e.,  a  German,  creation  in  those 
regions. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  simply  as  a  conqueror  that  Prnssia  came. 
Frederick  believed  that  his  "share"  was  necessary  for  her  security,  but 
it  nuist  be  humanized  and  strengthenedj  its  people  must  be  educated — 
it  was  but  natural  with  him  and  his  successors  that  they  must  be  edu- 
cated in  German.  In  villages  the  most  i-emote,  schools  were  introduced 
and  churches  rebuilt  and  endowed;  Polish-speaking  teachers  were  sent 
to  the  western  provinces,  where  they  could  make  no  use  of  the  Polish 
language  and  would  even  forget  it;  German  teachers  who  knew  no 
Polish  whatever  were  sent  to  the  east  to  teach  in  German  exclusively, 
which  they  did  frequently  not  to  much  advantage.  Yet  the  "noiseless 
Gerinanization"  of  the  old  Polish  provinces  ever  went  on. 

Meanwhile  the  originally  Polish  population  became  more  conscious 
of  its  nationality,  owing  to  its  better  educational  equipment.  A  Polish 
nobility  of  the  highest  order  of  education  and  culture  arose  to  culti- 
vate the  treasures  of  their  old  civilization.  It  can  be  safely  stated  that 
there  is  no  Prussian  subject  of  Polish  nationality  who  objects  to  learn- 
ing and  mastering  the  German  language.  Only  when  there  was  coer- 
cion to  unlearn  Polish  did  a  strong  reaction  take  place  against  it  from 
all  strata  of  Polish  society.  Everybody  knows  and  values  German,  but 
wants  to  be  free  to  speak  the  language  of  his  fathers  at  home,  in  the 
church,  and  in  the  school,  at  least  for  religious  instruction.  Although 
the  point  how  far  to  concede  the  latter  privilege  is  still  a  matter  of 
controversy,  forbearance  and  toleration  is  the  present  principle  of  the 
Prussian  policy,  and  in  consequence  the  representatives  of  the  Polish 
population  in  Prussia  are  faithful  supporters  of  the  Government,  loyal 
adherents  to  the  monarchy  and  its  enlightened  dynasty.  In  the  army, 
in  the  civil  service,  in  all  professional  and  practical  pursuits,  there  are 
thousands  of  Poles  in  distinguished,  frequently  the  most  elevated, 
positions.    A  difference  or  discrimination  exists  no  longer. 

The  primary-school  controversy,  how  much  Polish  shall  be  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Polish-Prussian  provinces,  whether  in 
religion  alone,  which  can  be  felt  and  understood  by  the  child  only  in 
the  mother  language,  or  also  in  other  branches  of  instruction,  has  not 
subsided  yet.  Some  sharp  contrasts  of  opinion  are  yet  existing,  but 
the  conciliatory,  natural,  tolerant  opinion  prevails,  counting  among  its 
supporters  men  like  Professor  Delbriick,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
editor  of  the  influential  Preussische  Jahrbiicher.  Although  Polish  is 
still  an  important  element  in  the  eastern  social  life  of  Prussia,  owing  to 
a  highly  cultured  nobility  and  an  excellently  educated  "bourgeoisie,'^ 
still  it  has  no  longer  a  preponderating  influence. 

But  so  much  may  be  safely  maintained:  that  the  Polish  language  in 
Prussia  will  not  die  out  and  its  literature  will  not  be  forgotten,  since 
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the  unique  German  universities  develop  it  into  an  integral  constituent 
of  their  Slavonic  departments,  and  since  more  and  more  young  men  are 
taking  up  Slavonic  studies  in  order  to  investigate,  searcb,  and  complete 
the  round  of  tlic  Indo-European  languages,  literatures,  and  histories. 

Polish  origin  of  the  University  of  Koenigsherg. — The  University  of 
Koenigsberg,  which  to-day  is  so  absolutely  German  that  the  Polish 
seminary  under  H.  Pelka  and  the  Lithuanian  seminary  under  M. 
Lackner  are  the  only  traces  of  its  past,  is  more  closely  related  with 
the  history  of  Polish  culture  than  is  generally  assumed.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1541  as  Collegium  Albertinum  by  Albert,  Duke  of  Prussia, 
first  cousin  to  King  Sigismund  Augustus,  with  the  object  of  promoting 
religious,  literary,  and  scientific  culture  among  the  German,  Polish, 
and  Lithuanian  populations  which  inhabited  the  dominions  of  Prussia. 
Indeed,  the  university  contributed  much  to  the  spread  of  Scriptural 
knowledge  in  Poland.  The  first  Polish  gospel  and  the  first  Protestant 
works  in  that  language  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  this  institution. 
More  than  that,  the  university  obtained  its  consecration  and  baptism 
from  Poland. 

At  a  time  when  the  privilege  of  the  Pope,  or  his  worldly  represent- 
ative, the  Emperor,  seemed  indispensable  to  the  foundation  of  a  uni- 
versity, the  first  rector  of  Koenigsberg,  Sabinus,  applied  to  Cardinal 
Bembo  to  obtain,  by  his  instrumentality,  from  the  Pope,  a  charter  for 
a  university  established  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  opposing  his 
authority.  Of  course  this  request  was  declined  by  Bembo,  and  like- 
wise by  the  Emperor.  But  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland, 
although  a  Catholic  monarch,  granted  to  the  Protestant  university  of 
Koenigsberg  a  charter,  proprio  motu  datum,  Wilno,  March  28, 1561. 
He  expresses  by  the  above-mentioned  charter  that  he  was  founding  by 
it  the  said  university  (universitatem  condidimus  et  ereximus),  to  which 
he  gave  equal  rights  with  that  of  Cracow.  This  charter  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Protestant  university  was — ^in  honor  of  Polish  toleration  be  it 
mentioned — countersigned  by  Padniewski,  vice-chancellor  of  Poland 
and  Eoman  Catholic  bishop  of  Przemysl.  When  the  privileges  of  that 
university  were  confirmed  by  Wladislaw  IV,  King  of  Poland,  the  act 
of  confirmation  was  likewise  countersigned  by  the  vice-chancellor,  Gem- 
bicki,  also  a  Catholic  prelate.  The  Polish  monarch  had  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  supremacy  as  liege  lord  of  Prussia  in  a  manner  bene- 
ficial to  the  privileges  of  the  University  of  Koenigsberg  in  1617.  The 
Duke  of  Prussia,  having  appropriated  to  himself  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating professors,  which  was  vested  in  the  university  by  its  charter, 
the  affair  was  referred  to  the  King  of  Poland,  whose  commissaries 
decided  in  favor  of  the  university. 

The  prime  object  of  the  theological  faculty  of  the  university  was  to 
train  ministers  fit  to  expound  the  word  of  God  to  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  populations  of  Prussia  in  their  national  languages.  Here- 
tofore a  translator  was  always  standing  near  the  pulpit,  who  translated 
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to  the  congregation  the  Oerman  sermon,  nnintelligible  to  most  of  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians.  The  theological  seminary  established  at  the 
university  contained  24  students,  14  of  whom  were  for  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  languages.  In  1425  a  separate  seminary  was  established 
for  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  of  Prussia,  besides  a  foundation  made 
by  the  Princes  Eadziwill  for  Protestant  scholars  from  Poland  and 
Lithuania.' 

The  Lyceum  Hosianum;  secondary  ackoola  in  Prussia. — ^The  Lyceum 
Hosianum  at  Braunsberg,  so  called  after  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Stanislaus  Hosius,  which  at  present  is  absolutely  Oermanized,  is  of 
thoroughly  Polish  origin.  An  adversary  of  the  Reformation,  Hosius, 
as  bishop  of  Warmia,  founded  in  1568  the  Jesuit  college  at  Braunsberg, 
as  a  means  for  the  suppression  of  the  reformatory  movement  in  Poland. 
The  school  became  an  episcopal  seminary  for  the  training  of  priests. 
After  its  destruction  by  the  French  in  1807  it  was  rebuilt,  and  by  royal 
decree  of  May  19,  1818,  was  raised  to  a  Catholic  theological  and 
philosophical  faculty,  and  endowed  by  the  secularized  estates  of  the 
monastery  of  Neuzelle,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  At  present,  how- 
ever, not  a  trace  of  its  Polish  origin  is  left. 

The  great  number  of  excellent  schools  in  the  province  shows  that 
the  Prussian  Government  neglects  nothing  to  raise  the  standard  of 
culture  in  the  two  provinces  to  a  height  never  reached  before. 

There  is  a  royal  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Koenigsberg,  16  gymnasia, 
2  progymnasia,  6  real  schools,  2  real  progymnasia,  1  higher  Burger- 
schule  (high  school),  12  public  high  schools  for  girls,  8  middle  schools 
for  boys,  8  teachers'  seminaries  (male),  2  royal  and  10  private  prepara- 
tory schools  for  the  latter,  2  schools  of  navigation,  2  schools  of  mid- 
wifery, 1  trade  and  1  architectural  school,  the  agricultural  institute 
connected  with  the  university,  2  (secondary)  agricultural  schools,  and 
7  lower  agricultural  schools,  beside  4  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  1  for  the  blind.  Only  here  and  there  a  little  Polish  is  taught  as  a 
facultative  branch,  but  otherwise  the  Germanization  has  been  absolute 
and  complete. 

Libraries :  Two  cities  in  West  Prussia  are  especially  notable  for  their 
libraries — Danzig  and  Elbing. 

The  city  library  of  Danzig  was  founded  in  1591  by  the  donation  of 
Giovanni  Bonifacio  Marchese  d'Oria  and  increased  by  later  purchases, 
donations,  and  legacies.  It  is  especially  rich  in  local,  Polish,  and  Ger- 
man history,  geography,  literature,  art  history,  and  political  economy. 
It  contains  about  70,000  volumes,  among  which  there  are  446  incuna- 
bula and  1,182  manuscripts.  The  library  is  especially  rich  in  Polonica, 
relating  to  the  history  of  Poland  and  her  relation  with  Prussia.  The 
first  volume  of  a  catalogue  of  the  library  relating  to  the  manuscripts 
concerning  Dantsic  was  published  by  A.  Bertling,  1892. 

The  Danzig  city  archives,  besides  those  of  Liibeck,  the  richest  city 

^  Vide  Arnold's  Geschichte  der  TJniveraitiit  Konigsberg. 
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arcbives  in  Xorth  Germany,  were  arranged  anew  in  1850,  by  order  of 
the  Danzig  city  magistracy,  for  the  public  service  and  scientific  use. 
Tkey  contain  four  chief  departments:  (1)  The  archive  library,  contain- 
ing mostly  mannscripts  and  chronicles,  but  few  printed  works;  (2)  the 
library  of  maps  and  plans,  containing  the  oldest  maps  and  views  of 
the  city  and  its  territory;  (3)  the  great  collection  of  historical  records 
and  documents,  most  of  them  of  the  greatest  historical  value — the 
books  of  the  national  delegates,  sent  to  diets  and  other  missions,  from 
1420,  the  acta  intemunciorum  from  1515  on,  the  records  of  the  Hansa 
and  the  Prussian  States;  (4)  the  collection  of  documents,  containing 
more  than  50,000  numbers,  the  oldest  from  1253. 

The  city  library  of  Blbing,  founded  in  1601,  increased  in  1710  by 
manuscripts  and  incunabula  £rom  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Elbing 
after  its  suppression,  contains  about  27,000  volumes,  121  incunabula, 
205  manuscripts,  and  770  maps  and  engravings.  The  library  is  well 
catalogued. 

The  Province  of  Posen. — ^The  Grand  Duchy  or  Province  of  Posen  has 
a  i)opulation  which  is  mostly  Polish  by  descent  and  language,  especially 
preponderating  in  the  southeast  of  the  province;  but  the  German  ele- 
ment is  strongly  represented,  especially  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and 
is  steadily  progressing.  Education  is  almost  exclusively  in  German 
hands,  though  Polish  is  studied  almost  everywhere  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  and  from  the  pulpit. 

There  is  no  university  in  this  province,  owing  to  the  close  neighbor- 
hood of  Kocnigsberg,  Berlin,  and  Breslau^  but  a  network  of  excellent 
secondary  schools  is  spread  over  the  country. 

There  are  14  gymnasia,  2  progymnasia,  4  real  schools,  13  middle 
schools,  various  high  schools  for  girls,  5  teachers^  seminaries  (male),  4 
royal  preparatory  schools  for  the  latter,  1  (female)  teachers'  seminary, 
2,187  public  primary  schools,  3  institutes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  1  for 
the  blind.  Nevertheless  public  education  stands  lower  in  Posen  than 
in  any  other  Prussian  province,  sending  the  highest  percentage  of 
analphabets  to  the  army,  8.55  per  cent  in  1884r-85. 

At  the  head  of  the  Polish  Boman  Catholic  clergy  stands  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Posen-Gnesen,  now  himself  a  Pole,  under  whom  are  the 
metropolitan  chapters  at  Guesen  and  Posen,  the  archpriesthoods,  the 
collegiate  abbeys  and  cloisters. 

Among  the  finest  buildings  of  the  city  of  Posen,  dating  back  to 
Polish  times,  are  the  city  hall,  biult  in  1580,  Slavonic-Boman  style,  with 
a  beautiful  tower,  built  in  1730,  and  a  rich  collection  of  books;  the 
palace,  decorated  with  a  magnificent  frontage^  with  24  Corinthian  pillars, 
donated  by  Count  Baezynski;  the  Dzyalinski  palace,  with  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  Polish  documents;  and  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  with  a 
largo  gallery  of  precious  pictures  and  works  of  art,  partly  referring  to 
Polish  history.  The  city  of  Poseu  has  24  Catholic  and  3  Protestant 
churches,  among  which  the  cathedral,  built  in  Gothic  style  in  1775,  is 
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the  most  significant.  It  contains  valuable  fresco  paintings,  nameroos 
monuments  and  tombs,  and  the  so-called  golden  chapel,  which  Count 
Eaczynski,  with  some  other  Polish  nobles,  built  in  1842  in  Byzantine 
style  and  adorned  with  many  works  of  art,  especially  the  gilded  brass 
monuments  of  the  first  Polish  kings,  Mieczyslaw  and  Boleslaw,  exe- 
cuted by  Eauch,  the  famous  sculptor  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Louise  of 
Prussia. 

The  city  is  amply  provided  with  excellent  schools,  namely,  1  real 
gymnasium,  the  building  of  which  is  au  architectural  ornament  of  the 
city;  2  gymnasia,  partly  with  Polish  instruction;  1  (female)  teachers' 
seminary,  1  girls'  high  school,  several  boys'  high  schools,  and  a  school 
of  midwifery. 

Posen,  besides  Gnesen,  is  one  of  the  oldest  Polish  cities,  and  is  still  a 
center  of  Polish  culture,  education,  and  the  seat  of  the  Polish  book  trade 
in  Prussia.  After  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  King  Mieczyslaw 
founded  here  a  bishopric  in  996.  By  its  trade  with  Germany  the  city 
became  very  flourishing  and  the  seat  of  a  "  woiew6  dstwo"  (military  gov- 
ernorship). The  work  of  Lukaszewicz,  Obraz  historiczuo-statystytczny 
miasta  Poznania,  Posen,  1838  (German  translation  in  1881),  gives  a 
fair  picture  of  such  an  old  boundary  town  between  the  Germanic  and 
Slavonic  domain,  its  culture,  struggles,  aspirations,  influence,  life,  and 
thought.  No  German  author  has  from  a  German  standpoint  so  finely 
defined  the  contrast  between  Slavonic  and  Teutonic  life  as  Gustav 
Freytag,  to  repeat  an  earlier  statement,  has  done  in  his  Credit  and 
Debit,  and  especially  in  his  classical  historical  novels.  Die  Ahnen  and 
Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergangenheit. 

Libraries :  The  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  has  two  impor- 
tant libraries,  with  a  large  stock  of  books  and  documents  relating  to 
Polish  history,  literature,  education,  and  political  conditions. 

The  family  library  of  the  counts  of  Eaczynski  was  bequeathed  as  an 
eternal,  particular  property  to  the  city  of  Posen  on  February  22, 1829, 
together  with  the  newly  built  library  building  and  an  endowment  of 
189,500  marks.  It  contains  60,000  volumes  (189  incunabula),  360  manu- 
scripts, and  230  documents.  The  allowance  for  yearly  expenditures 
is  4,600  marks.  The  library  is  well  catalogued  in  4  volumes  by  M.  E. 
Sosnowski  and  L.  Kurtzmann. 

Besides  the  Eaczynski  library,  the  royal  State  archives  in  Posen 
have  a  large  stock  of  Polish  historical  and  court  documents;  about 
3,000  documents  from  1163-1793,  Acta  from  1793  on,  grod  books  from 
1386-1793;  collections  from  the  western  and  south  Prussian  times; 
also  the  very  important  and  unique  city  archives  of  Posen,  Gnesen,  and 
Fraustadt,  which  do  now  and  will  for  a  long  time  furnish  rich  sources 
for  the  investigation  of  Poland  and  her  relations  to  the  surrounding 
neighbors,  as  well  as  for  her  standard  of  culture  and  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
ART  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Inasmuch  as  the  true  industrial  education  is  art  education,  the  prog- 
ress  of  the  common  schools  in  introducing  instruction  calculated  to 
cultivate  the  taste  of  the  pupils  for  genuine  works  of  art  is  of  great 
significance.  The  invention  of  new  machinery  is  gradually  driving 
out  the  drudgery  of  work  by  hand.  More  and  more  persons  are  labor- 
ing with  the  brain  and  fewer  with  the  mere  hand.  With  the  increase 
of  production  by  machinery  more  individuals  in  the  community  can  be 
spared  for  those  vocations  which  add  ornament  to  goods.  Fewer  per- 
sons are  needed  to  gather  the  raw  material,  more  are  needed  to  manu- 
facture it  into  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament.  Those  nations  whose 
workmen  display  the  highest  order  of  taste  in  the  finish  of  their  goods 
hold  the  markets  of  the  world  and  increase  more  rapidly  in  wealth. 
Philadelphia,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  has  a  larger  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  by  the  generous  benefaction  of  Drexel  one  of  the  best  insti- 
tutions for  education  in  art  has  been  founded.  Dr.  James  MacAlister, 
the  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  read  the  following  paper  at  tlie 
annual  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  In  the  light  of  the  future  of  art  education 
this  address  is  of  great  significance: 

ART  EDUCATION  IX  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  Jambs  MacAlistbr,  LL.  D.,  President  I>rexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry. 

The  social  development  of  the  last  half  century  shows  a  steady 
growth  in  the  recognition  of  the  public  school  as  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  of  modern  society.  To  the  thoughtful  man  the 
future  presents  a  number  of  social  problems  of  the  gravest  import. 
Individual  freedom  from  class  and  proscriptive  tyranny  has,  in  a  broad 
sense,  been  secured.  Public  opinion,  the  aggregate  of  the  majority 
of  individual  opinions,  has  become  the  sole  basis  of  social  order,  and 
hence  the  binding  force  in  modern  society  in  what  the  majority  of  the 
people  think  or  believe.  We  need  to  bring  the  full  significance  of  this 
fact  before  us,  and  to  consider  that  under  this  social  dispensation  all 
the  baser  elements  of  human  nature  are  given  as  free  play  as  are  the 
higher  elements,  and  that  no  man  is  restricted  in  his  personal  liberty 
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until  lie  encroaches  upon  tlie  liberties  of  others,  before  we  can  ade- 
quately comprehend  the  supreme  imi)ortance  of  public  education  to  the 
modern  state. 

John  Fiske  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  education,  as  well  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  when  he  pointed  out  the  meaning  of  infancy. 
In  his  suggestive  treatment  of  this  subject  he  asks  this  question : 

What  is  the  meauiug  of  the  fact  that  man  is  born  into  the  world  more  helpless 
than  any  other  creature,  and  needs,  for  a  much  longer  season  than  any  other  living 
thing,  the  tender  care  and  wise  counsel  of  his  ciders?  It  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
of  facts  that  man,  alone  among  animals,  exhibits  a  capacity  for  progress.  That  man 
is  widely  different  from  other  animals  in  the  length  of  his  adolescence  and  the  utter 
helplessness  of  his  babyhood  is  an  equally  familiar  thing.  Now,  between  these  two 
commonplace  facts  is  there  no  connection?  Is  it  a  mere  accident  that  the  creature 
which  is  distinguished  as  progressive  shonld  also  be  distingnishcd  as  coming  slowly 
to  maturity,  or  is  there  a  reason  lying  deep  down  In  the  nature  of  things  why  this 
should  be  so? 

He  then  points  out  the  great  advantage  that  has  come  to  the  race 
through  what  he  calls  the  period  of  mental  plasticity;  that  is,  the  period 
of  in  fancy,  youth,  and  adolescence,  forming  nearly  one-third  of  a  human 
life,  during  which  the  individual  is  trained  for  his  social  duties. 

The  social  condition  of  man  has  now  reached  a  high  degree  of  com- 
plexity. This  social  condition  can  be  protected  and  properly  developed 
only  so  far  as  education  provides  for  training  the  youth  of  a  community 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  incident  thereto.  With  just  as  much 
thoroughness,  vrith.  just  as  much  care,  we  need,  at  the  present  time, 
to  train  our  children  to  all  that  makes  for  high  and  noble  living.  As 
the  Greeks  trained  for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Greek  state,  as  the 
Eomans  trained  for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Boman  state,  so  also 
we  must  recognize  the  supreme  importance  of  training  in  all  that  makes 
for  the  highest  intellectual  culture  and  refinement  in  human  life.  With 
the  absence  of  the  militant  power  in  our  American  state  we  base  our 
institutions  entirely  upon  the  dominance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
faculties  among  men.  Indeed,  our  social  and  political  organization  rests 
wholly  upon  the  belief  that  the  majority  of  men  prefer  good  to  evil, 
virtue  to  vice,  and  if  we  take  a  broad  view  of  the  active  forces  in  the 
social  organism,  we  see  on  every  hand  virtue  grappling  with  vice,  justice 
struggling  with  injustice;  and  in  these  struggles  we  see  that  success 
can  be  hoped  for  only  as  all  the  higher  faculties  of  man  are  brought 
into  play  upon  the  side  of  justice  and  of  virtue.  To  state  the  problem 
in  a  few  words,  our  duty  is  to  so  organize  the  forces  that  make  for 
right  living  that  they  shall  always  be  the  dominant  power  in  the  social 
organism ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  recognize  this  condition  as 
fundamental  to  all  growth  in  human  well-being  that  we  can  get  a  proper 
comprehension  of  what  is  involved  in  public  education  at  the  present 
time. 

When  the  education  of  the  people  is  looked  at  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  seen  that  its  greatest  power  must  be  exerted  where  the 
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dangers  to  the  social  organism  are  greatest — ^that  is,  among  the  poorest 
classes.  There  is  more  need  of  the  refining  influences  of  the  best  edu- 
cation among  the  debased  and  neglected  elements  of  ix>pulation  in  our 
large  cities  than  among  the  children  of  the  rich  and  prosperous;  and 
hence  the  movement  of  the  last  few  years  to  carry  the  most  improved 
forms  of  our  education  among  the  lowest  classes  is  an  indication  of  the 
growth  of  public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  a  feeling  that 
will  undoubtedly  grow  in  strengtb  as  social  problems  are  more  carefully 
studied. 

We  have  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  growth  of  a  very 
praiseworthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  raising  the  national  flag  over  our 
schoolhQUses.  The  spirit  that  prompted  this  movement  was  a  patriotic 
one,  and  marks  the  growth,  of  a  national  feeling  stronger  than  that  of 
local  interests.  To  the  educator  it  should  stand  for  more  than  a  mere 
loyal  impulse.  The  flag  should  be  made  to  represent  more  than  the 
sovereign  power  and  unity  of  the  union.  Oousider  for  a  moment  that 
in  our  large  cities  the  great  mass  of  the  children  see  little  or  nothing 
of  the  government  or  the  forces  that  bind  society  together  except  as 
presented  by  the  policeman.  What  better  instrumentality  is  there  for 
inculcating  iu  the  minds  of  the  young  a  respect  for  government  and 
law  than  the  schoolhouse!  If  we  can  lead  the  pupils  to  understand 
that  the  schoolhouse  is  provided  by  tlie  State,  is  provided  for  all  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  condition,  or  creed;  if  we  can  make  the  school- 
house  a  place  of  delight,  and  if  we  can  secure  within  it  the  right  sort 
of  instruction,  the  training  that  shall  tend  to  develop  the  noblest  qaal- 
ities  of  mind  and  heart,  we  shall  then  be  fostering  not  simply  a  love  of 
country  for  its  past  history  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  but 
we  shall  be  cultivating  a  love  of  country  for  what  the  country  is  doing 
for  the  children  themselves  in  preparing  them  for  the  highest  and  best 
purposes  in  life.  Then  will  the  flag  mean  something  personal  to  every 
child.  Then  will  tl^e  Government  be  to  him  not  simply  an  abstraction, 
but  he  will  come  to  regard  it  as  his  own  great  helper  and  sustaiuer. 
I  welcome,  therefore,  this  nationalization  of  the  school  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  educational  movements  of  our  time. 

If,  however,  we  make  the  school  the  symbol  of  the  State  to  children, 
we  must  have  taught  in  it  all  that  the  child  requires  to  enable  him  to 
become  a  virtuous  and  a  useful  citizen.  I  do  not  think  there  can  bo 
any  gainsaying  this  proposition.  Indeed,  it  follows  logically  from  the 
very  establishment  of  a  public  school;  and  in  our  day,  when  such 
important  responsibilities  are  attached  to  citizenship,  the  public  school 
and  its  instrumentalities  must  be  measured  solely  by  its  caj^acity  to 
realize  its  complete  function. 

Nearly  all  the  States  have  limited  the  instruction  that  shall  be  given 
in  public  schools,  and  some  conflne  it  within  very  narrow  bounds.  But 
we  are  gradually  outgrowing  the  restricted  ideas  of  education  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  our  more  intelligent  communities  are  already  anticipating 
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legislative  action  and  are  putting  into  their  schools  new  subjects  for 
study,  new  exercises  which  have  for  their  object  the  development  of 
the  higher  powers  of  the  pupils  and  bringing  them  into  the  closest 
possible  relations  to  the  social  needs  of  the  future.  Look  for  a  moment 
at  some  of  the  movements  that  are  going  forward  at  the  present  time 
for  enlarging  the  scope  of  public  education.  First  we  have  the  kinder- 
garten, the  recognition  of  the  child  in  education,  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  reforms  that  have  ever  come  into  the  schools.  Then  we  have 
physical  training,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  citizen  to  have  a 
healthy  mind  must  also  have  a  healthy  body.  Then  we  have  the  study 
of  elementary  science,  which  has  for  its  object  the  bringing  of  the 
individual  into  the  closest  relations  with  his  physical  environment, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  enrich  the  world  by  his  conquests  over  nature; 
that  he  may,  to  use  the  words  of  Bacon,  become  the  "minister  and 
interpreter  of  nature."  Then  we  have  industrial  or  manual  training, 
which  recognizes  that  labor  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  man's  existence 
in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  through  understanding  labor  and  putting 
thought  into  labor  that  man  is  brought  more  completely  into  sympathy 
with  his  fellows.  Then  we  have  the  study  of  history,  not  simply  as 
the  record  of  man's  military  conquests,  but  rather  as  showing  the 
steady  development  of  the  idea  of  brotherhood  among  men.  And  then, 
in  addition  to  these,  we  have  the  instruction  in  art,  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  of  all,  because  its  influence  tends  to  enrich  the 
mind  as  a  whole  through  the  development  and  training  of  its  highest 
faculties. 

Now,  cavil  as  we  may  against  these  new  studies;  argue,  as  many 
persons  do,  upon  the  limitations  ^hich  are,  or  ought  to  be,  imposed 
upon  the  State,  all  these  features  must  come  into  the  public  schools, 
and  in  no  niggardly  way.  They  must  come  in  on  the  broadest  possible 
basis,  or  there  is  danger  that  the  present  tendencies  of  social  progress 
will  miscarry.  That  their  introduction  into  the  schpols  will  revolution- 
ize much  of  our  existing  education  can  not  be  denied;  but  that  need 
not  give  cause  for  serious  regret.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental and  incontestjible  proposition  that  existing  social  conditions 
demand  these  two  things:  First,  the  highest  order  of  citizenship  possi- 
ble; and  second,  that  public  education  must  prepare  for  such  citizen- 
ship at  whatever  cost. 

I  have  prefaced  these  remarks  because  in  discussing  "Art  education 
in  the  public  schools"  it  has  seemed  desirable  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  subject  that  it  should  be  considered,  not  simply  as  a 
specialty  in  education,  but  rather  in  the  larger  aspect  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  general  education  that  has  become  a  necessity  of  our  time. 
It  is  only  by  regarding  the  subject  in  its  broadest  relations  that  we  can 
rightly  consider  how  it  should  be  treated  in  the  schools.  It  will  be 
understood  that,  in  so  far  as  the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  I  am 
using  the  term  "art  education"  as  limited  to  drawing  and  color. 
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Of  the  new  studies  referred  to,  art  education  is  the  one  least  under- 
stood, and  yet  it  is  the  one  that  in  many  respects  is  the  most  important. 
Next  to  language  there  is  no  branch  whose  scope  and  purpose  is  so  far 
reaching  or  that  bears  more  directly  upon  all  that  ministers  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  J  am  aware  that  many  will 
regard  this  as  far  too  inclusive  a  statement,  and  yet  the  history  of  civil- 
ization shows  that  the  arts  which  deal  with  form  and  color  have  been 
at  once  of  the  highest  value  to  man's  utilitarian  necessities  and  to  those 
desires  which  nothing  but  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  can  satisfy. 
As  a  people,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  are  deficient  in  art 
culture,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  denied  that  in  consequence  we 
are  losing  no  small  part  of  our  intellectual  heritage.  This  will  not 
always  be  so.  The  indications  are  many  that  art  is  to  have  a  new  devel- 
opment in  America,  and  on  a  new  basis— the  basis  of  humanity.  The 
putting  of  industrial  training  into  the  schools  is  a  great  step  in  this 
direction,  and  will  surely  give  a  higher  idea  and  a  nobler  purpose  to 
the  labor  of  common  life.  The  putting  of  art  education  into  the  schools, 
side  by  side  with  industrial  training,  will  not  only  givfe  dignity  to  labor 
but  will  also  permit  the  human  feeling  born  of  labor  to  find  fit  and 
adequate  expression. 

The  use  of  the  term  "art  education"  in  connection  with  the  public 
education  has  long  been  a  great  bugbear  to  many  so-called  practical 
people.  To  such  persons  the  word  art  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  savors  of  something  unpractical,  something  that  is  for  special 
pupils,  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  rather  than  for  the  many; 
and  yet  a  right  understanding  of  the  relations  of  art  to  daily  life  shows 
this  to  be  an  entire  misconception  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  fact  apparent 
to  every  observing  person  that  the  social  life  of  our  people  is  lamentably 
wanting  in  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  as  the  highest 
truth  of  nature,  and  of  the  beautiful  in  human  life  and  work  as  the 
highest  truth  of  character.  This  is  apparent  in  the  homes,  in  the 
amusements,  and  in  the  social  customs  of  our  peoi^le  generally.  In 
the  scramble  for  wealth  that  is  going  on,  people  are  losing  sight  of  the 
fundamental  ethical  principles  that  hold  society  together,  and  are  mak- 
ing a  pretense  of  living.  Now,  art  education,  which  is  the  study  of 
beauty  as  the  highest  truth  in  nature  and  in  human  life,  can  be  directed 
powerfully  against  this  social  demoralization,  and  hence  we  should  be 
prepared  to  advocate  art  education  in  the  schools  as  a  potent  agency 
in  the  uplifting  and  improvement  of  the  community. 

Goethe  says : 

The  beautiful  is  greater  than  the  good,  for  it  includes  the  good  and  adds  some- 
thing to  it.  It  is  the  good  made  perfect  and  fitted  with  all  the  collateral  perfections 
which  make  it  a  perfect  thing. 

This  is  but  a  restatement  of  the  old  Platonic  doctrine  which  still 
finds  recognition  in  the  most  advanced  theories  of  ethics  and  education. 
While  we  are  extending  our  system  of  education  on  the  utilitarian  side, 
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we  must  not  forget  that  the  right  et^yment  of  life — that  is^  the  exer- 
cise of  the  higher  faculties — ^is  as  much  a  function  of  living  as  earning 
one's  daily  bread;  and  for  onr  education  to  be  usefol,  in  the  trae  sense 
of  the  term;  we  can  not  ignore  the  training  of  the  sesthetic  faculties  as 
much  for  moral  as  for  practical  ends. 

I  have  felt  constrained  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  subject  as  of 
supreme  importance  at  the  present  timey  because  in  the  general  intro- 
duction of  form  study  and  drawing  into  the  sehooLa  there  seems  to 
prevail  an  idea  that  their  chief  value  consists  in  subserving  indostrial 
ends,  or  as  aids  to  other  branches  of  instruction.  The  great  value  of 
form  study  and  drawing  in  industry,  as  well  as  their  great  use  in  edu- 
cational training,  can  hardly  be  overestimated;  but  form  study  and 
drawing  as  the  basis  of  art  education  need  to  be  considered  in  much 
broader  relations  than  their  application  in  these  directions^ 

]Srow,  art  in  form  aiid  color  is  not  an  abstraction.  It  is  something 
very  tangible.  It  is  man's  creative  work  with  material  things;  work 
in  which  he  expresses  himself,  his  x>ower,  his  knowledge,  his  feelings, 
his  ideas,  for  the  nse  and  the  enjoyment  of  others.  With  every  chDd 
there  is  born  some  degree  of  this  power  of  individual  creation,  and 
closely  allied  to  it  is  another  and  complementary  power,  that  of  curi- 
osity or  observation;  and  it  should  be  a  prineiple  in  all  general  ednea- 
tiou  to  lay  hold  of  these  two  great  instinctive  powers  and  giro  them 
free  play  in  the  training  of  every  child.  True  art  education  distinctly 
recognizes  these  two  mental  powers  as  its  starting  point,  and  seeks  to 
stimulate  and  direct  them  so  that  they  shall  act  and  react  on  each 
other,  and  result  in  the  creation  oi  beiUitifiLl  things,  not  so  moeh.  for 
the  gratification  of  selftsh  or  individual  desires  as  for  giving  joy  to 
others.  The  method  of  training  for  this  end  has  a  dual  aspect.  On 
the  one  side  the  child  is  led,  through  the  exercise  of  his  observing 
powers,  to  discover  that  beauty  is  the  highest  truth  in  all  material 
things,  in  fact,  that  there  can  be  no  beauty  devoid  of  truth;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  he  is  trained  to  express  his  observation  of  the  beautiful 
in  creations  that  shall  minister  to  the  needs  and  pleasure  of  man.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  sharing  in  some  common  enjoyment  begets 
a  more  firiendly  feeling  toward  otiiers  than  sharing  in  the  same  kind  of 
knowledge. 

UTot  until  art  education  is  viewed  in  these  broader  aspects  can  the 
subject  take  its  rightful  place  in  public  education.  For  not  until  the 
psychological  conditions  for  the  training  of  the  child  are  comprehended 
can  a  method  of  instruction  in  art  suitable  to  children  be  devised,  and 
not  until  its  applications  in  social  life  are  compreliended  can  the  objeet 
of  iirt  in  education  be  understood. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  this  view  of  art  educa- 
tion does  not  present  the  subject  as  in  any  way  antagonistie  to  its 
applications  to  industry,  or  to  other  branches  of  education.  In  laet,  the 
more  the  subject  is  studied  from  this  larger  i>oint  of  view  the  more  wiQ. 
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It  be  seen  that  its  practical  applications,  both  in  industrial  training  and 
ixi  general  edacational  training^  are  greatly  increased,  because  there  is 
broaght  to  its  application  in  these  directions  the  creative  power  of  the 
pupils,  enriched  by  the  stady  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the  life-giving 
principle  in  al]  industrial  work,  and  the  most  subtle  and  refining  force 
in  all  intellectual  development  and  training. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  and  in  view  of  the  wide  Introduction  of 
drawing  into  the  schools,  a  pertinent  question  arises  here.  Is  the  study 
coming  into  public  education  on  the  basis  of  art,  or  is  it  coming  in  on 
the  basis  of  utility?  If  we  look  at  tlie  history  of  the  movement  for 
introducing  drawing  into  the  schools,  which  began  ^bout  twenty  years 
ago,  we  shall  see  that  it  started  upon  a  purely  utilitarian  or  industrial 
basis.  The  movement,  in  its  inception,  was  but  a  reflection — in  many 
respects  a  copy — of  the  movement  which  was  initiated  about  a  score  of 
years  earlier  in  England,  and  which  has  been  promoted  there  almost 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufiu^turing  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
As  the  movement  has  developed  in  this  country,  however,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  has  been  steadily  widening  in  character  under  the 
influences  of  educational  thought  and  discussion.  Experience  has  long 
made  it  apparent  that  drawing  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  schools 
as  a  general  study  simply  on  the  basis  of  its  technical  applications 
in  industry.  Consequently,  the  last  ten  years  have  shown  important 
modifications  of  the  instruction  in  the  direction  of  bringing  it  into 
harmony  with  psychological  principles.  It  was  an  important  step  in 
this  direction  when  form  study,  or  the  study  of  objects,  was  made  the 
starting  point  in  the  instruction.  Then  drawing  took  its  place  as  one  of 
the  means  of  expressing  ideas  of  form,  and  in  many  of  our  principal 
cities  the  method  of  instruction  has  been  radically  changed  so  as  to 
make  the  study  of  form  in  models  and  objects  the  fundamental  feature 
of  the  work.  Under  this  arrangement  the  various  kinds  of  drawing, 
such  as  free-hand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  perspective  drawing, 
decorative  drawing,  are  of  secondary  consideration,  and  are  governed 
entirely  by  what  the  children  have  studied  and  by  the  ideas  they  have 
to  express  resulting  therefrom. 

That  this  change  is  in  the  right  direction  will  not  be  questioned  by 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  subject^  but  it  will  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  say  that,  because  the  method  of  teaching  drawing  has  been  changed 
so  as  to  make  it  the  expression  of  ideas  derived  from  the  study  of 
objects,  the  problem  of  art  education  in  the  schools  has  been  solved. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  with  this  change  of  method  the  real  prob- 
lem confronts  us  from  a  new  and  broader  aspect  than  when  we  were 
dealing  with  the  subject  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  drawing.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  stage  where  drawing  is  regarded  as  but  a  means  for 
the  expression  of  form  ideas  derived  from  the  study  of  objects,  the 
vital  iM)int  in  the  instruction  now  turns  upon  this  question:  What 
kind  of  objects  shall  we  give  the  children  to  study  for  the  development 
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of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed!  It  is  not  infrequently  claimed  that 
the  interest  of  the  child  should  be  the  guiding  consideration  here. 
That  we  should  have  regard  for  what  shall  attract  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  not  to  be  questioned;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  assume  that  this  should  be  the  only  consideration. 

If  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  creation  of  the  beautiful  is  the 
aim  of  the  instruction,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  objects  given  the 
pupils  to  study  should  be  such  as  clearly  present  the  characteristics 
of  beauty.  !N"ow,  some  of  the  objects  that  most  interest  a  child  may 
be  such  as  possess  no  distinctive  features  of  beauty — may  be  such  as 
appeal  to  his  selfish  instincts  or  feelings.  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree 
that  such  objects  should  not  be  chosen.  But  it  is  said  that  leaves, 
plants,  flowers,  fruit  interest  children,  and  as  beauty  is  found  in  the 
study  of  nature,  natural  forms  should  be  given  as  the  basis  of  the  in- 
struction. No  one  will  dispute  that  in  this  art  training  children 
should  be  given  every  possible  opportunity  to  study  nature,  but  in  the 
choice  of  natural  forms  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
only  such  as  present,  distinctly,  beauty  of  form.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  study  of  nature  for  the  purposes  of  art  is  a 
widely  different  thing  from  the  study  of  nature  for  the  purposes  of 
science.  In  the  scientific  study  of  nature  she  is  interrogated  for  her 
facts,  and  these  facts  may  be  found — ^indeed,  often  are  found — in  objects 
devoid  of  beauty.  The  facts,  however,  are  none  the  less  interesting 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  The  scientific  study  of  nature,  there- 
fore, is  purely  objective,  and  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the  aesthetic 
elements  which  are  involved  in  the  observation  of  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  art. 

In  the  artistic  study  of  nature,  however,  the  beautiful  is  the  end 
sought;  and  the  appreciation  of  the  highest  beauty  in  nature  is  real- 
ized only  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  various  objects  in  nature  are 
fashioned  upon  certain  type  forms  which  express  unity  and  purpose  as 
the  highest  truths  in  nature,  truths  that  transcend  all  material  mani- 
festations and  witness  the  supreme,  eternal  power  that  lies  back  of,  and 
gives  life  to,  nature.  The  natural  objects  are  very  few  that  express 
this  truth,  this  beauty  of  nature,  in  all  their  details.  They  become 
beautiful  only  as  they  are  seen  in  their  typical  relations.  It  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  art  to  present  the  objects  of  nature,  not  in  their  acci- 
dental, but  in  their  typical  relations;  in  other  words,  to  interpret  nature 
in  her  highest  aspects,  not  simply  to  imitate  her  in  her  details.  Hence 
the  art  study  of  nature  becomes  largely  subjective,  and  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  objective  study  for  the  purposes  of  science. 

If  this  principle  be  conceded,  the  question  arises,  what  are  the  typi- 
cal forms  that  the  study  of  nature  for  art  purposes  reveals  as  the 
supreme  content  of  nature  f  They  are  very  few,  and  they  are  very 
simple  forms — namely,  the  sphere,  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  ellipsoid, 
the  ovoid,  the  prism,  the  cone,  and   the  pyramid.    The  wonderful 
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variety  of  forms  which  are  observed  in  nature  are  but  modifications  of^ 
or  are  derived  from,  these  typical  forms.  These  types,  therefore,  should 
be  regarded  as  truths  of  form  in  nature  just  as  distinctly  as  gravity  is 
regarded  as  a  truth  of  power  in  nature. 

Now,  if  it  be  one  of  the  functions  of  art  to  interpret  beauty  of  form 
in  nature,  this  beauty  will  be  perceived  in  its  highest  aspects  only  as 
it  is  seen  to  be  related  to  the  highest  truths  of  form  in  nature.  Hence 
we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  typical  forms  referred  to 
are  the  abstract  embodiment  of  the  highest  truths  of  form  in  nature, 
they  should  be  used  in  our  elementary  instruction  as  the  best  means  of 
leading  the  children  to  discover  and  to  realize  the  highest  forms  of 
beauty  in  the  world  of  nature. 

But  the  study  of  beauty  in  nature  is  only  one  phase  of  art  education. 
The  study  of  the  beautiful  in  the  creative  works  of  man  is  quite  as 
important  a  feature.  The  study  of  beauty  of  form  in  man's  art  work 
reveals  the  fact  that  it  also  is  based  upon  the  same  typical  forms  that 
are  found  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  beauty  of  form  in  nature, 
and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  man  has  utilized  these  types  with  his 
creative  imagination  in  the  production  of  works  for  use  and  enjoyment 
that  gives  to  his  art  works  their  highest  character  and  significance. 
Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  final  conclusion  that  for  art  training,  which, 
is  to  include  the  study  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  beautiful  in 
art,  we  must  adopt  the  type  forms  of  the  sphere,  the  cube,  the  cylinder, 
the  ellipsoid,  the  ovoid,  the  prism,  the  cone,  the  pyramid,  as  the  abstract 
representatives  of  all  beauty,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  growing  out 
of  the  truths  of  form.  The  eternal  power  that  speaks  through  nature's 
works  invests  these  forms  with  life  and  gives  to  them  their  highest 
beauty.  In  art,  man's  imagination  invests  these  forms  with  humanity, 
which  is  the  very  culmination  of  beauty  in  art.  Beauty  in  nature  and 
beauty  in  art  are,  therefore,  in  their  ultimate  analysis  one,  and  rest 
upon  the  same  unchanging  truths  of  form. 

If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  instruction  in  form  study  and  drawing 
that  is  now  finding  its  way  into  the  schools,  it  is  based  upon  the  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  these  type  forms  as  the  fundamental  verities  for 
the  training  of  children  to  perceive  beauty  of  form  in  nature  and  in 
art;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction  so  to  connect  the  study  of  these 
typical  forms,  with  carefully  selected  natural  forms  and  fine  examples 
of  art  forms,  that  the  children  may  be  brought  through  the  legitimate 
and  happy  exercise  of  their  observing  and  creative  powers  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  beautiful  as  the  highest  truth  of  nature  and  of  art. 
This  is  not  the  occasion  for  the  presentation  of  the  details  involved  in 
carrying  out  this  important  work.  This  task  may  be  left  to  the  many 
able  directors  of  drawing,  who,  in  several  of  our  leading  cities,  are  en- 
deavoring to  give  to  form  study  and  drawing  the  broad  character  here 
indicated,  and  who  are  laboring  against  great  obstacles  arising  from 
the  general  misconception  of  the  suluect  which  exists  in  the  public  mind 
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and  in  the  minds  of  some  who  are  directing  the  schools.  It  seems  the 
proper  place,  however,  for  the  consideration  of  a  few  points  whereby 
the  instrnction  in  the  schools  may  be  made  more  efiScient. 

To  this  end  one  fact  must  be  distinctly  recognized  as  fundamental  to 
any  substantial  and  i>ermanent  success — that  the  instruction  in  the 
grades  below  the  high  school  must  be  given  by  the  regular  class 
teachers.  This  is  so  obvious  a  fact  in  elBcieut  school  management  as 
to  need  no  argument.  Following  from  this,  however,  are  three  very 
important  points  which  I  will  venture  to  state: 

First.  A  course  of  study  should  be  prepared  in  which  the  orderly 
development  of  the  subject  through  all  the  grades  should  be  clearly 
presented.  But  few  of  the  regular  teachers  have  had  any  training  in 
art  worthy  of  the  name.  They  need,  therefore,  to  have  it  so  presented 
that  they  may  be  able  not  only  to  become  acquainted  with  the  features 
to  bo  taught  in  their  respective  grades,  but  also  to  see  the  unfolding 
of  the  subject  through  all  the  grades.  Not  until  the  class  teachers  are 
able  to  take  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  work,  not  until  they  see 
that  the  study  must  be  recognized  as  an  organic  feature  in  the  general 
course,  can  they  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

Second.  The  instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  schools  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  special  directors  of  art  education.  These  direct- 
ors should  be  broadly  educated  persons.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
have  received  training  in  technical  art  work.  They  should  also  be 
familiar  with  educational  methods;  with  the  general  school  conditions 
that  surround  the  teaching  of  art  in  the  public  schools;  and,  above  all, 
they  should  bo  able  to  interpret  the  work  in  its  principles  and  methods 
to  the  class  teachers,  as  well  as  to  criticise  and  supervise  it. 

Third.  The  schools  need  to  be  supplied  with  more  and  better  objects 
for  the  children  to  study.  The  models  of  the  type  forms  that  are  now 
being  so  generally  introduced  should  be  supplemented  with  casts  of 
natural  forms,  artistically  treated,  so  that  the  pupils  in  their  individual 
study  of  natural  forms  may  see  proper  specimens  of  the  art  rendering 
of  nature,  and  also  with  reproductions  of  historical  ornament,  both  in 
relief  and  in  color,  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  studying  good 
examples  of  art  work  applied  to  the  things  of  common  life.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  should  also  be  provided  reproductions  of  choice  vase 
forms  from  classic,  renaissance,  and  oriental  art.  Man's  realization  of 
pure  beauty  of  form  and  color  has  found  one  of  its  most  pleasing  modes 
of  expression  in  fictile  art,  and  as  these  vase  forms  can  be  shown  to  be 
developments  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  for  beauty  from  the 
type  forms  we  have  been  considering,  and  as  they  are  full  of  historic 
associations,  they  will  greatly  interest  the  pupils,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  studied  with  much  greater  profit  for  purposes  of  object  drawing  than 
the  miscellaneous  objects,  iwssessing  no  well-defined  elements  of  beauty, 
that  are  too  frequently  placed  before  them. 

With  well-considered  courses  of  instruction  in  art  education,  with 
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tlie  schools  supplied  witli  suitable  materials  and  objects  of  study,  with 
proper  directors  in  charge  of  the  work,  wo  should  see,  I  believe,  a  real 
art  development  in  this  country  unexampled  in  the  world's  history. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  want  of  art  culture  among 
our  people.  This  is  one  of  the  noticeable  facts  connected  with  our 
social  life,  and  yet  the  student  of  history  sees  that  man's  creations  in 
art  are  among  his  highest  achievements,  and  that  they  are  identified 
with  his  highest  moral  and  spiritual  development.  In  the  perspective 
of  history  it  is  the  art  creations  of  Athens  and  Komeand  Florence  and 
Venice,  enshrining  as  they  do  some  of  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  that'  make  these  cities  immortal  in  the  memory  of  man. 
As  a  people  wo  are  ignorant  of  the  uplifting  and  ennobling  influence 
of  art;  and  yet  we  have  in  our  public  school  system  the  grandest 
opportunity  that  was  ever  given  to  carry  a  love  for  the  beautiful  into 
every  home,  to  make  it  the  possession  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
land.  But  wo  may  look  into  the  future  with  hope.  With  the  growth 
of  our  national  power  and  the  development  of  our  material  resources, 
we  are  broadening  our  education,  and  thereby  opening  the  way  for  a 
better,  a  nobler,  a  happier  existence  for  the  people.  We  are  putting 
into  the  schools  those  studies  and  methods  that  will  powerfully  help  in 
transforming  the  conditions  upon  which  the  progress,  the  order,  and 
the  stability  of  the  State  depend.  The  kindergarten  recognizes  the 
humanity  of  the  child.  The  study  of  science  recognizes  the  world  of 
nature  as  a  Divine  storehouse,  filled  with  exhaustless  treasures  for 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  man.  The  industrial  training  recognizes 
labor  as  fundamental  alike  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
individual,  and  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Art  educa- 
tion recognizes  the  beautiful  as  not  only  the  supreme  truth  in  the 
material  world,  but  as  a  part  of  the  supreme  truth  in  the  moral  world, 
and  that  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the  human  life  it  is  a  Divine  influence 
that  purifies  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  the  finest 
results  of  our  public  education,  and  when  art  instruction  shall  bo  so 
incorporated  into  the  schools  that  its  rich,  benign  influence  shall  per- 
meate the  life  of  the  whole  people,  we  may  then  write  over  the  door  of 
every  American  schoolhouse  these  inspiring  words  of  Schiller : 

Create  the  beautifal,  and  seeds  are  sown 
For  God-like  flowers  to  man  as  yet  unknown. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FACILITIES    FOR   THE    UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION   OF 
WOMEN  IN  ENGLAND. 


From  notes,  by  Martha  Footk  Crow,  Ph.  D.,  Asaisiant  Profe$9or  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 


WOMEN  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  OXFORD. 
I.  Introduction. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  give  here  a  full  account  of  the  university 
system.  Many  books  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  treating  of  its 
historical  and  present  features,  and  showing  how  the  existing  very 
complicated  mass  of  regulations  and  arrangements  has  been  gradually 
formed  in  the  devious  windings  of  the  centuries.  Even  if  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  display  the  intricacies  of  the  system,  a  dismal  failure 
would  probably  be  the  result — a  failure  to  which  less  discredit  would 
be  attached  if  it  were  revealed  that  it  is  said  at  Oxford  that  no  one 
dares  pretend  to  understand  the  Oxford  University  system.  To  one 
coming  from  a  land  where  in  the  fresh  light  of  to-day  everything  is 
being  made  at  first  hand  and  where  what  is  thought  to  be  the  very 
latest  has  a  greater  value  than  any  old  thing  can  possibly  have,  it 
seems  strange  to  find  the  meaning  of  an  odd  custom  or  an  unusual  dif- 
ferentiation of  subject  in  the  schemes  of  study  or  a  peculiar  title  for 
a  department  of  work  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  it  is  thought  to 
have  its  origin  in  monastic  customs  in  the  early  days,  or,  it  was  so  dif. 
ferentiated  five  hundred  years  ago,  or,  the  schoolmen  thought  they  got 
this  queerness  from  Aristotle,  and  we  do  not  like  to  change  the  word. 
With  the  distinct  understanding  that  no  attempt  will  be  here  made  to 
give  a  full  view  of  these  bewildering  details  that  have  grown  up  through 
centuries  of  historic  tradition,  and  have  been  modified  in  a  hundred 
minute  ways  by  the  varying  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  different 
eras  through  which  the  institution  has  lived,  and  that  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  quite  sufficient  nnswer  to  any  curious  question  to  say,  it  is  so 
because  it  always  has  been  so,  an  answer  that  always  pacifies  the  elo- 
quence of  flippant  objectors  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  classic 
English  circles,  a  brief  account  of  the  main  features  only  will  be  given; 
the  sole  object  being  kept  in  view  that  whatever  may  be  useful  to 
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women  coming  from  tlie  United  States  for  purposes  of  study  shall  if 
possible  be  explained  with  sufficient  fullness  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  women  began  to  study  at  Oxford,  and 
the  movement  was  to  some  extent  preceded  by  the  establishment  of 
^' local  examinations,"  held  at  different  centers  throughout  the  country. 
These  were  started  first  for  boys,  then  girls  were  admitted  to  them; 
then  a  higher  examination  for  women  over  18  years  of  age  was  started. 
These  examinations  are  conducted  by  a  8X)ecial  board  known  as  the 
delegacy  for  local  examinations,  and  so  the  work  at  Oxford  has  devel- 
oped and  the  regular  university  examinations  have  been  opened  to 
women.  Everything  connected  with  this  part  of  the  work,  i.  e«,  the 
examination  of  Oxford  female  students,  whether  by  the  degree  exami- 
nations of  the  university  or  by  the  special  examinations  for  women, 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  this  delegacy.  The  opening  out  of  the  uni- 
versity examinations  has  always  taken  place  in  the  form  of  permissions 
to  the  delegacy  to  use  the  university  examinations  in  their  examina- 
tions of  women.  Of  course  this  is  a  mere  form  of  words,  but  it  means 
that  the  business  of  everything  that  concerns  women's  examinations  is 
managed  by  this  delegacy. 

The  other  body  that  Is  concerned  with  the  women  students  is  the 
Oxford  Association  for  the  Education  of  Women  (p.  808).  This  associa- 
tion arranges  for  the  teaching  of  the  women  students,  and  by  appoint- 
ing on  its  council  representatives  from  the  women's  colleges  really 
confers  a  sort  of  informal  license  ori  these  colleges. 

Eesidenc0  is  provided  for  the  students  in  three  special  halls,  i.  e., 
Somerville  College,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  and  St.  Hugh's  Hall,  and 
one  under  separate  supervision. 

II.   UNIVKR8ITT  AND  0OLLBOX« 

The  word  "university,"  as  used  in  England,  may  have  any  one  of  sev- 
eral meanings.  It  may  mean  the  whole  body  of  instructors  and  students 
with  all  the  institutions,  by  means  of  which  they  carry  on  the  collective 
system  of  their  work.  But  it  may  also  mean  the  "body  corporate" 
that,  by  its  functions  and  its  delegated  committees,  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole,  appoints  professors  and  readers,  gives  degrees  and 
sends  up  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  university  has  11,000  members,  8,000  graduates  and  3,000  under- 
graduates, the  latter  being,  of  course,  in  residence  in  the  different 
colleges,  as  well  as  a  small  number  of  the  former. 

Kot  all  graduates  are  members;  only  such  as  retain  this  position  by 
the  payment  of  certain  yearly  dues.  And  this  is  an  important  matter, 
as  will  be  seen.  The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in  three 
bodies,  the  convocation,  which  consists  of  all  members  of  the  university 
who  have  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  or  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
civil  law,  or  divinity,  resident  or  nonresident;  the  congregation  and 
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the  hebdomadal  council.  All  legislation  is  initiated  by  the  latter, 
adopted,  rejected,  or  amended  in  the  congregation,  rejected  or  adopted 
(but  not  amended)  in  the  convocatioa.  The  convocation  also  confers 
honorary  degrees  and  also  degrees  granted  by  decree  or  diploma,  and 
transacts  much  other  important  business. 

This  plan  attaches  the  graduates,  wherever  they  may  be  scattered 
throughout  the  Kingdom  and  the  world,  very  closely  to  the  university. 
They  have  a  vote  and  an  influence  and  a  share  in  its  government. 

A  college  is  a  corporate  body  quite  distinct  from  bat  forming  a  part 
of  the  university  itself,  using  the  word  in  a  restricted  sense.  The  sep- 
arate colleges  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  made 
by  the  university,  and  they  are  intimately  associated  with  the  univer- 
sity. The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  university  belong  to 
the  colleges,  and  all  who  belong  to  the  various  colleges  at  the  same  time 
are  members  of  the  university.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  a  man 
becomes  a  student-memb^  of  the  university.  He  approaches  this  posi- 
tion through  one  of  the  colleges,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  his  fitness 
for  ndmission  to  the  university,  or  he  may  become  a  noncoUegiate  or 
unattached  student,  not  belonging  to  any  college  or  hall,  and  in  this 
ease  placed  under  the  eare  of  the  delegacy  for  noncoUegiate  students. 
To  the  separate  colleges  also,  in  the  main,  belong  the  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  which  are  ofiered  to  those  who  begin  a  univ^sity  course. 

These  scholarships  are  very  numerous  and  of  great  value.  Many  of 
them  have  been  handed  down  from  centuries  ago.  The  pages  that 
describe  fhem  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  them  in  books  of 
information  for  undergraduates  take  up  a  large  part  of  the  space.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  English  university  sys- 
tem, a  feature  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  ought  to  be  copied  in  the 
youn^f  institutions  of  the  New  World.  This  element  softens  to  some 
extent  the  feeling  one  must  have  when  one  realizes  the  enormous 
ex])cn8e  of  the  life  of  the  student  under  present  university  conditions. 

Every  college  has  its  own  regulations  for  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates, but  there  is  a  certain  set  of  regulations  common  to  alL  The 
university  makes  the  passing  of  certain  ezamioations  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  attainment  of  the  B.  A.  degree,  but  the  colleges  may 
arrange  for  special  ways  of  preparing  for  these  examinations.  The 
univei^sity  imposes  certain  limits  of  time  within  which  these  examina- 
tions must  be  passed,  but  the  separate  colleges  may  make  special  laws 
also  if  they  choose  in  regard  to  the  time  that  shall  be  spent  and  the 
metho<ls  that  shall  be  employed  in  preparing  for  the  examinations. 
Some  colleges  will  not  accept  as  a  candidate  for  admission  anyone  who 
does  not  intend  to  read  for  honors.  It  is  not  impv>ssible  also  for  per- 
sons who  do  not  intend  to  proceed  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  to 
enter  the  university  with  a  view  to  some  special  study.  In  such  a 
case  as  this  the  entrance  examination  may  be  excused,  provided  suffl- 
cient  evidence  is  given  of  the  ability  to  prosecute  those  studies  with 
advantage. 
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There  are  21  colleges  and  each  one  is  housed  in  a  noble  set  of  build- 
ings,  arranged  about  a  quadrangle  or  charming  lawn  and  garden 
placed  in  the  center.  There  is  always  a  beautiful  chapel,  filled  with 
associations  of  the  olden  time,  and  the  hall  in  which  the  students  dine 
is  usually  of  lofty  proportions,  and  upon  its  walls  are  hung  portraits  of 
the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  college.  The  hall  is  also  used  as 
a  lecture  room,  and  the  long  oak  dining  tables  are  converted  for  the 
time  being  into  writing  desks  where  the  undergraduates  sit  and  take 
notes  of  the  lecture  as  it  is  pronounced  from  the  lecture  stand  placed 
for  the  time  being  on  the  "high.''  The  "high"  is  a  raised  platform 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  upon  which  a  table  is  placed  for  the  use 
of  the  fellows  at  dinner.  In  every  college  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fellowshii)8  which  are  permanent,  and  which  are  occupied  by 
men  who  either  employ  themselves  in  research  study  or  instruct  as 
tutors  or  lecturers;  and  in  order  that  the  institution  shall  be  a  college 
rather  than  simply  a  hall  there  must  be  attached  to  it  a  number  of 
such  instructors  and  lecturers,  who  act  as  advisers  to  undergraduates 
in  regard  to  the  lectures  that  they  shall  hear  and  the  books  that  they 
shall  read  and  who  take  charge  of  their  written  work,  to  which  a  great 
deal  of  importance  is  attached.  There  are  other  differences,  but  this 
seems  to  be  the  main  distinction  between  a  college  and  a  hall;  that  a 
hall  is  a  home  for  a  certain  number  of  students,  bat  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  a  body  of  fellows  and  instructors. 

The  Women's  Colleges  at  Oxford  have  no  real  splendor  of  building 
or  tradition.  They  are  but  new  institutions  and  come  rather  under  the 
heading  of  halls,  for  they  are  mainly  meant  as  places  of  residence. 
Properly,  however,  Somerville  is  a  college,  and  Lady  Margaret's  and 
St.  Hugh's  are  halls.  These  will  be  described  in  their  proper-  place 
later  on. 

in.  The  Association  for  the  Education  of  Women. 

The  general  arrangement  of  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  women  in  Oxford  has  been  from  the  first  under  the  care  of  one 
general  association,  now  known  as  the  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Women  in  Oxford.  The  first  scheme  for  lectures  and  classes  for 
women  in  Oxford  was  organized  as  early  as  1865.  These  lectures  were 
continued  for  some  years.  In  1873  another  scheme  of  the  kind  was  set 
on  foot  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  Mrs.  Max  Miiller  being  the  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  and  Mrs.  Creighton,  followed  by  Mrs.  T.  H.  Green, 
the  secretaries.  Lectures  were  given  by  Professor  Stubbs,  now  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  by  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and  by  several  Oxford  tutors  and  lecturers, 
and  classes  were  held  for  languages  and  mathematics. 

The  association,  as  it  now  exists,  was  founded* in  June,  1878.  A 
committee  was  formed  and  the  necessary  funds  were  subscribed.  The 
association  was  thus  enabled  to  offer  at  once  two  scholarships. 

In  1880  one  college  lecture  was  attended;  at  the  present  time  students 
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are  admitted,  uuder  certain  regulations,  to  lectures  in  almost  every 
college  in  Oxford. 

In  1893  the  work  of  the  committee  was  readjusted,  the  name  Council 
adopted,  and  a  standing  committee  appointed  termed  the  <<  Educational 
committee,^'  consisting  of  the  honorable  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
association,  and  not  less  than  three  of  its  tutors  or  teachers,  and  the 
principals  of  the  halls.  In  the  same  year  the  university  for  the  first 
time  gave  official  recognition  to  the  association  by  the  appointment  of 
the  dean  of  Christ  Church  to  sit  on  its  council  as  the  representative 
of  the  hebdomadal  council.  The  vice-chancellor  also  lent  a  room  in  the 
Clerenden  Building  for  use  as  an  office. 

In  the  year  1884  the  first  university  examinations  were  opened  to 
women.  These  were  honor  moderations  and  the  final  schools  of  math- 
ematics, science,  and  modern  history.  In  1886  resx>onsions  were  opened, 
in  1890  the  honor  school  of  jurisprudence  and  the  final  examination  for 
B.  music,  in  1893  the  honor  schools  of  theology  and  of  oriental  studies 
and  the  examination  for  D.  music,  and  in  1894  the  remaining  examina- 
tions for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  association,  every  university  exami- 
nation for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  (pass  or  honor)  is  open  to  women,  and 
almost  every  college  admits  them  to  lectures.  It  only  remains  for  the 
university  to  grant  the  degree. 

The  number  of  association  students  that  have  attended  lectures  in 
Oxford  is  several  hundred.  A  large  number  of  these  have  obtained 
honors  in  the  examinations,  51  having  obtained  a  first  class  and  86  a 
record. 

The  association  does  not  undertake  to  house  students,  halls  being 
founded  for  the  purpose.  At  present  these  are  three  in  number,  Somer- 
ville  College,  Lady  Margaret  HaU,  and  St.  Hugh's  Hall.  The  associa- 
tion has  formulated  conditions  under  which  it  will  acknowledge  new 
halls. 

The  association  consists  of  ordinary  members,  honorary  members,  and 
student  members. 

All  women  who  desire  to  attend  lectures  i)rovided  by  the  association, 
with  a  view  to  a  definite  course  of  study,  must  enter  their  names  on 
the  association  register.  Registered  students  pay  5s.  per  annum. 
After  three  such  annual  payments,  all  students  who  have  obtained  a 
complete  certificate  in  the  second  public  examination  (pass  or  honors) 
of  the  university,  or  in  the  second  examination  for  women  (honors)  of 
the  delegates  of  local  examinations,  will  be  permanently  registered  as 
student  members  of  the  association  with  the  right  to  vote  at  meetings. 

Registered  students  must  reside  in  one  of  the  halls  represented  on 

the  council,  or  witli  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  in  other  places 

approved  by  the  council.     Students  who  are  not  in  a  hall  are  called 

home  students  and  are  under  the  care  of  a  special  subcommittee  and  of 
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a  priucipal.  Those  who  are  not  living  with  parents  or  guardians  can 
be  received  into  private  family  at  a  charge  of  from  £1  Ss.  to  £2 128. 6d, 
a  week.  The  cost  of  lodgings  in  Oxford  is  from  10s.  a  week  upward; 
board  may  be  reckoned  at  from  12s.  a  week.  Students  can  also  be 
received  at  St.  Hilda's,  Cowley  House,  and  St.  Kentigern's  Hostel,  The 
Crescent.  The  priucipal  of  the  home  students  is  Mrs.  Johnson,  who 
was  for  many  years  honorary  secretary  of  the  association.  Miss 
Thorold  Sogers,  one  of  the  tutors  of  Somerville,  has  now  taken  her 
place  as  honorary  secretary. 

The  association  procures  permission  to  attend  lectures  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  open  to  women.  As  on  extremely  influential  body,  it 
is  able  to  procure  many  advantages  for  its  members  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  the  association  may 
be  recognized  as  a  sort  of  woman's  board  of  the  university.  At  ]>res- 
ent  the  formal  recognition  it  receives  is  very  slight,  viz: 

(1)  The  appointment  of  one  member  of  the  hebdomadal  council  or  the 
council  of  the  association,  and  one  on  the  council  of  Somerville  College. 

(2)  The  privilege  of  using  a  room  in  a  university  building  as  the 
oMce  of  the  association. 

Informally,  however,  its  influence  is  of  great  importance,  since  it 
includes  among  its  honorary  members  some  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  university,  e.  g.,  heads  of  houses  and  professors,  and 
this  is  suf&cient  to  insure  its  members  the  continuance  of  past  favors, 
which  before  too  long,  it  is  lioped,  will  be  transmuted  into  rights  and 
privileges. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  woman  to  reside  in  Oxford  for  the 
purpose  of  study  quite  index)endent  of  the  association.  She  might 
attend  the  university  lectures  which  are  oi)en  to  the  public,  and  in  case 
she  obtained  the  private  permission  of  i>rofessors  or  lecturers  to  attend 
their  more  public  courses  of  lectures,  she  might  do  so;  but  it  would  be 
better  in  all  cases  to  be  connected  with  the  association,  in  order  that 
the  interests  of  the  women  students  may  be  understood,  and  that  no 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings  may  occur.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  lectures  are  opened  to  association  students,  not  to  women  in  gen- 
eral; and  when  every  facility  is  given  by  the  association  arrangements, 
and  when  the  association  is  evidently  in  the  hands  of  those  who  under- 
stand the  situation  and  are  applying  the  best  judgment  and  the  wisest 
policy  to  the  present  phase  of  development,  women  would  do  their  own 
cause  injury  by  attempting  to  work  outside.  In  fiact,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  such  attempt  would  succeed. 

Besides  procuring  its  members  admission  to  university  and  college 
lectures,  the  association  provides  certain  courses  itself,  particularly  in 
such  subjects  as  modem  languages,  to  which  the  university  has  only 
just  begun  to  turn  its  attention. 

Each  course  of  association  lectures  is  followed  by  a  terminal  exami- 
nation, which  students  must  attend  unless  specially  exempted.    This 
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examination  docs  not  count  toward  the  final  test,  but  is  fiimply  designed 
to  gauge  the  progress  of  students.  A  student  who  was  not  employing 
her  time  profitably  might  be  asked  ta  withdraw. 

The  very  great  usefulness  <tf  such  an  association  as  this  is  evident, 
especially  in  this  early  stage  when  the  university  has  not  as  yet  in  any 
way  formally  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  Women's  College.  It 
fuses  into  one  the  interesta  of  all  the  women  in.  the  different  halls  and 
all  others  living  in  Oxford  cur  elsewhere  who  are  studying  under  the 
direction  of  Oxford  instructors*  It  makes  a  point  of  eomparis<Ni  and  » 
court  of  appeal.  It  brings  the  two  bodies  of  instructors  and  instructed 
into  pjropei:  touch  without  friction.  It  acts  as  a  Mendly  go-between 
for  the  by  no  mean*  won  university  and  the  women  who  are  just  out- 
side the  sacred  inclosure.  It  sees  that  instruction  is  provided  in  every 
department  in  which  women  desire  it.  It  provides  the  terminal  exami- 
nations and  sees  that  no  one  escapes  this  check  upon  the  casual  students. 
In  fine,  its  object  is  to  oil  iha  wheels  everywhere,  and  see  that  no  loop- 
hole is  left  for  the  enterance  of  aoy  objeetion. 

All  communications  with  regard  to  the  association  should  be 
addressed  to  the  honorable  secretary.  Miss  Rogers,  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Women,  Clarendon  Building,  Broad  street,  Oxford. 

IV.  Examinations. 

It  will  be  simplest  here  to  state  the  examinations  to  be  passed  and 
the  conditiona  to  be  obs^ ved  by  a  man  who  wishes  to  take  his  degree 
at  Oxford,  and  then  to  point  out  the  slight  points  of  difference  in  thft 
relations  fi»r  women*.  All  ezaminationa  that  lead  to  a  degree  in  arts 
(which  at  Oxford  include  law,  theology,  and  science)  areopeu  to  womeoau 
The  medical  examinationa  and  schools,  i.  e.,  the  etxaminations  and 
schools  of  the  medical  department,  are  closed  to  them.  We  are  there- 
fore concerned  hero  only  with  the  various  courses  that  lead  to  the 
degree  of  B.  A.,  for  the  M.  A*,  degree  is  not  given  for  examination,  but 
for  a  certain  standing  at  the  university. 

The  general  regulatiou  for  the  B.  A.  degree  at  Oxford  is  the  following : 

Any  scholar  in  the  faculty  of  arts  may  supplicate  for  the  degree  of 
ba€h^€ir  in  that  faculty  so  soon  as  be  shall  have  kept  statutable  resi- 
dence and  employed  himself  in  the  study  of  arts  and  in  hearing 
lectures  for  twelve  terms,  and  shall  have  passed  three  examinations, 
namely,  responsions  and  the  first  and  second  public  examinations,  at 
the  several  times  and  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth: 

A  responsion  is  the  first  of  three  examinations,  and  is  really  prelimi- 
nary and  may  be  passed  before  coming  up.  It  is  held  four  times  in  the 
year,  three  times  in  term,  i.  e.,  in  March,  June,  and  December,  to  enable 
intending  students  to  pass  before  they  enter  on  their  university  studies. 
A  fee  of  £2  2s.  is  charged,  with  10s.  6d.  for  an  additional  subject. 

The  examini^ion  is  held  in  the  New  Schools,  in  High  street,  and 
usually  occupies  three  days. 
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The  subjects  of  exaniination  are  tbe  following: 

1.  Arithraetic. 

2.  Either  the  elements  of  algebra  (to  simple  equations  with  one  or 
two  unknown  quantities)  or  the  elements  of  geometry  (Euclid,  Books 
I  and  II). 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

4.  Translation  from  English  into  Latin  prose. 

5.  One  Greek  and  one  Latin  book.  The  following  portions  of  the 
undermentioned  authors  will  be  accepted : 

Demosthenes:  (1)  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  or  (2)  De  Corona. 

Euripides,  any  two  of  the  foHowing  plays :  Hecuba,  Medea,  Alcestis,  Bacchie. 

Homer;  (1)  Iliad,  1-5  or  2-6;  or  (2)  Odyssey,  7-11  or  &-12. 

Plato :  Apology  and  Crito. 

Sophocles:  Antigone  and  Aj ax. 

Xenophon :  Anabasis,  1-4  or  2-5. 

Csesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  1-4. 

Cicero:  (1)  Philippics  1,  2;  or  (2)  In  Catilinam  1-4,  and  In  Verrem  Actio  I; 

or  (3)  pro  Murena  and  pro  Lege  Manilia;  or  (4)  de  Senectute  and  de  Ami- 

citia. 
Horace:  (I)  Odes  1-4;  or  (2)  Satires;  or  (3)  Epistles. 
Livy :  Books  21  and  22. 
Virgil:  (1)  the  Bucolics,  with  books  1-3  of  the  ^neid;  or  (2)  the  Georgics; 

or  (3)  the  iEneid,  books  1-5  or  2-6. 

If  any  candidate  desires  to  offer  books  or  authors  not  contained  in 
the  above  list,  he  is  requested  to  give  notice  of  his  desire  to  do  so  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
examination. 

There  are  some  special  regulations  for  natives  of  India  who  may  sub- 
stitute Sanscrit  or  Arabic  for  Greek  or  Latin. 

The  following  are  typical  examination  papers  in  responsions: 

ARITHMKTIC. 

Time  allowed,  three  hoars. 
[The  full  working  mudt  be  shown  in  all  cases.] 

1.  What  multiple  is  8  tons  13  hundredweight  1  quarter  1  pound  8  ounces  of  1 
hundredweight  2  quarters  22  pounds  4  ounces  f 

2.  Divide  £9  ITs.  8^d.  between  two  persons  so  that  one  may  have  four  times  as 
much  as  the  other. 

3.  Reduce  to  their  simplest  form: 

18577.  5     11     U     3  .         6J-hlS+58-A 

^^^  20000^  ^"^^  11^15^33^55'  ^"^^        8i^-2A. 

4.  Express  2?  as  a  decimal,  and  add  together  8.27,  8.2t,  8.^'^. 

5.  Find  the  number  of  yards  in  .T2  of  .201^  of  3  miles  4  furlongs  35  poles,  and 
divide  8886.66  by  .00037. 

6.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  111,  4,329,  and  273. 

7.  If  a  carrier  receives  £1  16s.  9d.  for  the  carriage  for  100  miles  of  7  hundred- 
weight 3  quarters  14  pounds,  how  much  ought  he  to  carry  150  miles  for  a  guinea f 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  painting  the  four  walls  of  a  hall  41  feet  2  inches  long,  32  feet 
4  inches  broad,  and  21  feet  high,  at  lOd.  per  square  yard. 
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9.  Find  tho  amount  after  three  years  of  £947  Ts.  4d.  when  lent  at  4J,  per  cent  per 
annnm  simple  interest. 

10.  Find  the  componnd  intew^st  <m  £787  lOs.  for  three  years  at  Sj^  per  cent  per 
annum. 

11.  A  grocer  mixes  12  pounds  of  tea  at  Is.  6d.  per  pound  with  two  pounds  of  tea 
at  2s.  8d.  per  pound.  At  what  price  must  he  sell  the  mixture  in  order  that  he  may 
gain  25  per  centf 

12.  A  man  holds  £5,000  2^  per  cent  stock.  He  sells  out  at  87  and  invests  the  pro- 
ceeds in  5  per  cent  stock  at  150.    Find  the  difference  in  his  income. 

13.  Two  pipes  can  fill  a  cistern  in  3  and  4  hours  respectively,  and  a  waste-pipe  can 
empty  it  in  6  hours.  If  the  cistern  is  empty,  and  the  pipes  are  all  opened,  in  h.ow 
many  hours  will  the  cistern  be  half  full? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Decline  throughout — itov?,  firfrrfPf  innev^j  dcb^pooVj  rpeH, 

2.  Give  the  gender  and  the  genitive  plural  of— -obses,  lapis,  tussis,  gigas,  lepus;  and 
the  genitive  singular  of— idem,  alter,  unus,  quisqne,  princeps,  robur. 

3.  Give  the  Greek  and  Latin  for — whence f  whither f  nevertheless,  oven,  thirteen, 
one  thousand  boys,  four  thousand  dogs,  twice. 

4.  Write  down  in  full — 

(1)  Perf.  Indie,  of  Xafiffdvo),  (2)  2d  (strong)  Aor.  Ind.  Mid.  of  r/O^/zi. 
(3)  Pt.  (weak)  Aor.  Imperat.  Act.  of  kXavvm,  (4)  Imperf.  Indie.  Act.  of 
SrfXooo.  (5)  Plupf.  Ind.  Pass,  of  itpd66oi).  And  give  the  principle  parte 
of— 5e/<5{»,  oida.  a/aQdvouatf  TtTp(o6K(Oy  d^arpeoi, 

5.  Write  down:— 

(1)  Second  sing.  pres.  Imperat.  of— fio,  morior,  dico. 

(2)  First  sing.  pres.  Snbj.  active  of— do,  volo,  possum. 

(3)  Second  plur.  fut.  Indio.  pass,  of— condo,  impleo. 

(1)  First  sing.  perf.  Indie,  act.  of— pereo,  lavo,  tero,  pergo,  diseindo. 
(5)  Supines  of— necto,  pario,  gero,  servio,  redimo. 

6.  Translate  into  Latin : 

(1)  The  more  they  have,  the  more  they  desire. 

(2)  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing,  when  you  know  it  is  not  truef 

(3)  MoHt  of  all  the  wall  was  many  feet  high,  but  at  one  place  it  was  too 

low  to  be  safe. 

7.  Translate  into  Greek : 

(1)  Ho  refused  to  come  into  the  city  because  of  the  plague  ( y66oi). 

(2)  I  must  see  you  before  you  qo  away. 

(3)  Some  were  silent,  but  others  spoke  well. 

FOR   LATIN    PROSK. 

I.  Translate  into  Latin  prose: 

It  wiis  the  opinion  of  Marcian  that  war  should  be  avoided  as  long  as  it  is  possible 
to  preserve  a  secure  and  honorable  peace,  but  it  was  likewise  his  opinion  that  peace 
can  not  be  honorable  and  secure  if  the  Hovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous  aversion 
to  war.  This  temperate  courage  dictated  his  reply  to  the  demands  of  Attila,  who 
insolently  pressed  the  payment  of  tho  annual  tribute.  Tho  emperor  signified  to  the 
barbarians  that  they  must  no  longer  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome  by  the  mention  of 
a  tribute;  that  he  was  disposed  to  reward  with  becoming  liberality  the  faithful 
friendship  of  his  allies;  but  if  they  presumed  to  violate  the  public  peac«,  they  should 
feel  that  he  possessed  troops  aud  arms  and  resolution  to  repel  their  attacks.  The 
same  language,  even  in  tho  camp  of  the  Huns,  was  used  by  his  ambassador  Apol 
lonius,  whose  bold  refusal  to  deliver  the  presents  till  he  had  been  admitted  to  a 
personal  interview,  displayed  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  a  contempt  of  danger,  which 
Attila  was  not  prepared  to  expect  from  the  degenerate  Romans. 
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II.  TrauBlate  into  Oratio  Reota : 

(1)  Se  quin  clansas  babaisse  portas  non  separantem  suaa  res  a  publicis,  sed  timeir- 
tem  qui  fats  oiedibas  asset  fatnms:  postquam  animadverterit  eas,  qui  liberassent 
patriam,  servaro  etiam  liberatem  velle,  non  dubitasse  quin  ut  corpus  suum  ot  ontera 
omnia,  quie  sua)  tutelio  essent,  patriie  restitueret. 

(2)  Into  Oratio  Obliqua: 

Pro  tuo  summo  boneficio,  Scipio,  tibi  gratias  ago,  quod  mihi  vitam  incolnmita- 
temque  polliceris,  et  forsan  uterer  isto  benefioio,  si  non  ei  snmmum  soolns  adjunge- 
retur.  Egone  contra  CsBsarem  apud  quem  ordinem  duxi,  ejuaque  oxeroitum,  pio 
cnjus  dignitate  depugnavi,  armatns  stabof    Non  ego  iatud  factums  sum. 

Passages  for  translation  were  given  in  the  varioas  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  which  might  possibly  be  offered.  From  each  work 
two  or  three  passages  were  quoted,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
work.  In  each  passage  from  two  to  four  words  were  underscored  with 
the  direction  that  such  words  should  be  parsed  and,  in  case  of  verbs, 
that  the  principal  parts  should  be  given. 

There  is  also  a  special  examination  in  additional  subjects,  which  under 
certain  circumstances  enables  candidates  for  a  degree  to  omit  the  first 
public  examination.  Every  such  candidate  is  at  liberty  to  offer  him- 
self for  examination  in  an  additional  subject  at  responsions,  either  at 
the  same  examination  at  which  he  offers  stated  subjects  or  at  another 
examination. 

I.  Every  such  candidate  must  offer  one  of  tha  following  subjects : 

(1)  A  portion  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  historical  or  philosophical  author. 
He  may  offer  any  one  of  the  following :  Herodotus,  Books  6, 6.    Plato, 

Ai)ology  and  Meno.    Livy,  Books  21  and  22.    Tacitus,  Histories  1-3. 

(2)  A  portion  of  a  French,  German,  or  Italian  historical  or  philosoph- 
ical author. 

He  may  offer  any  one  of  the  following:  Boissier,  Gic^ron  et  ses  amis 
(omitting  the  Essays  on  Atticus  and  Gselius).  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des 
Lois,  Books  1-10.  Eanke,  Savonarola  und  die  florentinische  Eepublik 
gegen  Ende  des  funfzehnten  Jahrhunderts  (in  Historisch-bipgraph- 
ischc  Studien).  Schiller,  XJeber  naive  und  seutimentalische  Dichtung. 
Machiavelli,  II  Principe.  Dino  Oompagui,  Oronaca  Fiorentina  (third 
edition,  Turin,  1884,  Tipografla  e  Libreria  Salesiana). 

(3)  A  portion  of  Bacon's  Fovum  Organum.    Book  1. 

(4)  The  Elements  of  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 

As  responsions  is  a  preliminary  examination,  there  are  several  sub- 
stitutes for  it. 

All  these  substitutes  are  allowed  for  women  also,  and  some  others  in 
addition.  In  particular  there  is  a  special  first  examination  for  women, 
the  standard  of  which  corresponds  with  that  of  responsions. 

These  are  the  regulations: 

Every  candidate  must  pass  at  the  same  examination  in— - 

1.  Any  tw^oof  the  foUowing  languages :  (a)  Latin,  (&)  Greek,  (c)  French  or ItaUan, 
{d)  German. 

2.  Arithmetic. 
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3.  (a)  Euclicl,  Books  I  aod  11,  or  (ft)  algebra  to  aimplo  eqaatlouSy  inclnding  adiU> 
tion^  sabtractioxiy  multiplication,  division,  groatest  common  measure,  least  common 
multiple,  fractions,  extraction  of  square  root,  and  simple  equations  containing  one 
or  two  unknown  quantities,  and  problems  producing  such  equations. 

The  books  to  be  prepared  are,  in  Latin — ^in  1894,  either  Cicero,  Pro  Murena,  Pro 
Lege  Manilla  (Do  Imperio  On.  Pompeii),  or  Virgil,  Aen.  1, 11.  In  1895,  either  Sallust, 
Cat.  et  Jugnrth.,  or  Virgil,  Aen.  I,  II.  In  1896,  either  Csesar,  Bell.  Gall.  I-IV,  or 
Horace,  Odes,  I,  II,  and  in  Greek — in  1894,  either  Euripides,  Hecuba,  and  Medea,  or 
Xenophon,  Anabasis  I-IV.  In  1895,  either  Euripides,  Hecuba,  and  Medea,  or  Xeno- 
phon,  Anabasis  IV-VII.  In  1896,  either  Euripides,  Alcestis,  and  Medea,  or  Xenophon, 
Anabasis,  IV-Vn. 

No  books  are  prescribed  in  the  other  languages.  No  candidate  may  offer  more 
than  two  languages. 

Candidates  are  examined  in  such  manner  as  to  test  especially  their  knowledge  of 
the  grammar  of  the  languages  selected.  Candidates  must  also  translate  a  piece  of 
English  into  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  and  German,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  foUowing^  are  accepted  by  the  delegates  as*exemptlng  from  the  first  examina- 
tion for  women  or  responsions : 

(a)  The  matriculation  examination  of  the  UniTersity  of  London;  (b)  the  previous 
examination  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  (o)  the  preliminary  examination  in 
arts  of  the  Victoria  University,  if  the  candidate  has  passed  in  the  same  examination 
in  two  of  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  in  mathematics;  {d)  the 
Cambridge  higher  local  examinations,  if  the  candidate  has  passed  in  Group  C  and  in 
two  of  the  five  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian;  («)  the  Oxford 
senior  local  examinations,  if  the  candidate  haa  passed  in  the  same  examination  in 
either  algebra  or  Euclid  and  (with  the  special  recommendation  of  the  examiners)  in 
two  languages  of  Section  C ;  (/)  the  examination  for  higher  certificates  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Schools  examination  board,  if  the  candidate  has  passed  either  in 
two  aabjeets  of  Gronp  I,  and  in  elementary  mathematics,  or  in  one  Greek  and  one 
Latin  book,  in  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  in  translation  fsom  English  into  Latin,  in 
arithmetic,  and  in  either  algebra  or  Euclid;  {g)  the  final  pass  examination  of  the 
Koyal  University  of  Ireland  or  the  honor  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  year,  if  the  candidate  has  passed  in  two  of  the  five  languages,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  either  algebra  or  .Euclid. 

Graduates  of  any  American  university  admitted  to  membership  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnie  (U.  S.  A.)  axe  exonsad  the  first  examination,  if  they  become 
candidates  for  an  honor  certificate  at  the  second  examination. 

A  copy  of  the  time  table  will  be  sent  to  each  candidate  about  a  fortnight  before 
her  examination.    No  papers  will  be  sent  on  Monday  morning. 

THE  FIRST  PUBLIC   EXAMINATION. 

This  examination,  known  nsnaUy  as  moderations  (or  Mods.),  mast  be 
taken  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  term  or  later  than  the  ninth  term 
after  matriculation.  No  candidate  is  admitted  who  has  not  passed 
responsions  or  a  substitute. 

It  consists  of: 

I.  An  examination  in  Holy  Scripture. 

II.  An  examination  of  candidates  not  seeking  honors. 

UI.  An  examination  of  candidates  seeking  honors  in  (a)  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  or  (6)  mathematics. 
I.  The  examination  in  Holy  Scripture  consists  of:  (a)  One  of  the 
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synoptic  gospels,  and  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Johnj  (h)  either  the 
subject-matter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  or  that  of  some  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament. 
There  are  certain  special  exemptions  from  this  examination. 

II.  Examination  of  those  who  do  not  seek  honors  (pass  moderations). 
The  subjects  are:  (a)  Three  books  at  least,  being  portions  of  Greek 

and  Latin  authors  of  the  best  age,  one  Latin  and  two  Greek  or  two 
Latin  and  one  Greek,  one  of  such  books  at  least  being  some  portion  of 
a  historical  or  a  philosophical  work,  {b)  Either  logic  or  the  elements 
of  geometry  and  of  algebra. 

(a)  The  list  of  Latin  and  Greek  books  is  as  follows: 

Greek:  Herodotus,  V,  VI;  Thucydides,  VI,  VII;  Xenophon  Memo- 
rabilia, I,  II,  IV;  Plato,  Apologia,  Meno;  Aristotle,  Politics,  I,  III; 
Homer,  Odyssey,  VI-XII;  Aristophanes,  Acharnenses,  Ranae;  Demos- 
thenes, De  Corona. 

Latin:  Livy,  XXI,  XXII;  Tacitus,  Histories  I-III;  Sallust,  Bellum 
Catilinarium  and  Jugurthinum ;  Cicero,  either  Pro  Murena,  Pro  Milone, 
or  Pro  Roscio  Amerino,  Pro  Milone ;  Terence,  Andria,  Phormio,  Adelphi ; 
Virgil,  ^neid,  I-VI;  Horace,  Sat.  I,  II;  Epist.  I,  II;  Juvenal  (except 
Sat.  II,  VI,  IX,  XV,  XVI). 

{b)  In  mathematics  the  subjects  are:  Algebra,  including  quadratics, 
ratio,  and  proportion;  geometry,  including  Euclid,  Books  III  and  IV. 

In  logic  the  subjects  are :  The  elements  of  logic,  deductive  and  induct- 
ive. These  subjects  may  be  studied  in  Fowler's  Elements  of  Deductive 
Logic  and  the  first  five  chapters  of  Fowler's  Elements  of  Inductive 
Logic  (omitting  the  sections  on  classification,  nomenclature,  and  ter- 
minology, and  the  notes  appended  at  the  end  of  each  chai)ter),  or  in 
Jevons's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,  or  in  any  other  works  which 
cover  the  same  ground. 

III.  Examination  of  those  who  seek  honors  (honor  moderations). 
(a)  Classics: 

Candidates  are  examined  in  the  following  subjects:  Books,  subjects, 
composition. 

(1^  Books.  Translation  of  passages  taken  from  Homer,  Virgil,  De- 
mosthenes, and  Cicero's  Orations.  (These  are  the  four  necessary  books.) 
Three  hours  are  allowed  for  each  of  the  two  papers  set. 

(2)  Translation  of  passages  from  books  other  than  these.  Three 
hours. 

('J)  Portions  of  authors  specially  offered.  Cantlidates  are  required 
to  offer  three  books  from  the  following  list,  not  more  than  one  from 
each  part: 

(1)  yEschyliis,  tho  lYilogy,  or  any  four  plays  iiicluding  the  Agamemnon. 

(2)  Sophocles,  any  three  plays;  or  any  two  plays  with  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylas. 

(3)  Euripides,  any  four  of  the  following  plays:  Bacchic,  Hippolytus,  Ion,  Iphigenia 

in  Tauris,  Medea,  Phoenissse,  Hecuha,  Alcestis. 
(1)  Aristophanes,  any  three  of  the  following  plays:  Acharnenses,  Aves,  Kquites, 
Nubes,  Ranie,  Vespee. 
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(2)  Thncydides,  any  threo  consecutive  books. 

(3)  Pindar,  Olympian  and  Pythian  odes. 

(4)  Theocritus. 

(5)  Plat4),  Republic,  Books  I-IV ;  or  the  Gorgias  and  Protagoras. 

(1)  Horace,  Odes,  Epodes,  Carmen  S{ecalare,  and  Ars  Poetica,  with  either  the  Satires 

or  the  Epistles. 

(2)  Juvenal  (omitting  Satires  2,  6,  9),  with  either  Persius  or  one  book  of  the  Satires 

of  Horace. 

(3)  Catullus  (selections  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press),  with  Propertius,  Books 

I-III,  or  IV,  V. 

(1)  Tacitus,  Annals,  I-IV,  or  the  Histories. 

(2)  Livy,  Books  II-V. 

(3)  Plantus,  any  four  of  the  following  plays:  Amphltruo,  Aulularia,  Captivi,  Men- 

a^chmi,  Miles  Gloriosus,  Mostellaria,  Rudens,  Trinnmmus. 

(4)  Terence. 

(5)  Lucretius,  Books  I,  II,  III,  V. 

(fi)  Cicero,  Letters,  Parts  I  and  II  of  Watson's  Selection,  or  l)e  Oratore,  Books  I,  II. 
Three  hours  allowed  for  the  paper  on  each  book. 

There  is  also  a  general  paper  on  grammar,  literary  criticism,  and 
antiquities.    Three  hours. 
One  at  least  of  the  following : 

(1)  The  History  of  the  Greek  Drama,  with  Aristotle's  Poetics  (omitting  cc.  20  and 

25). 

(2)  The  History  of  Attic  Oratory,  with  JebVs  Selections. 

(3)  The  History  of  Roman  Poetry  to  the  end  of  the  Augustan  Age,  with  Quintiliau, 

De  Instit.  Orat.,  Book  X. 

(4)  The  elements  of  Deductive  Logic  with  either  Magrath's   Selections  from  the 

Organon,  pars.  3-6;  22-33;  36-47;  50-53;  61-66;  68  and  first  paragraph  of  69; 
105-112;  118-127.  (All  these  sections  are  to  be  understood  as  inclusive.)  Or 
such  portions  of  Inductive  Logic  as  are  contained  in  MilVs  Logic,  Bk.  Ill,  rh. 
i-iv,  vi-viii,  x-xii,  and  xx. 

(5)  The  elements  of  Comparative  Philology  as  applied  to  the  illustration  of  the 

Greek  and  Latin  languages,  with  a  special  knowledge  of  either  Greek  or  Latin 
philology. 

(6)  The  outlines  of  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture,  B.  C.  6<X)-320,  with  the  passages 
on  the  subject  in  Overbeck's  Die  Antiken  Schriftquellen. 

Three  hours  are  allowed  to  the  paper  in  each  subject. 

3.  Composition. — All  cantlidates  will  be  examined  in  Latin  prose 
composition. 

Papers  will  also  be  set  in  Greek  prose  composition,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin  verse  composition,  but  (1)  tbe  omission  of  either  or  botb  of  the 
verse  composition  papers  may  be  compensated  for  by  a  foartli  book 
taken  from  tbe  list  in  Section  I,  clause  3,  or  an  additional  subject 
taken  from  tbe  list  in  Section  II.  When  a  candidate  under  this  regu- 
lation offers  four  books  he  will  be  required  to  select  one  book  from  each 
of  the  four  groups  A,  B,  C,  D.  (2)  The  omission  of  Greek  prose  com- 
position may  be  compensated  for  by  an  additional  subject  taken  from 
the  list  in  Section  11. 

Failure  in  or  the  omission  of  any  one  paper  will  not  necessarily  pre- 
vent a  candidate  from  obtaining  the  highest  honors. 
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The  following  texts  will  be  used  in  this  part  of  the  examination: 


Homer.     Dindorf  (Teubner's  series). 

Demosthenes.  Dindorf,  fourth  edition, 
cur.  Blass  (Teubner). 

JEschylus.     Paley  (Cambridge  Texts). 

Sophocles.    CampbeU  &  Abbott^  1886. 

Euripides.     Paley  (Cambridge  Texts). 

Aristophanes.  Merry  (Clarendon  Press 
Scries). 

Theocritus.     Zeigler  (Freiburg,  1879). 

Pindar.     Christ  (Teubner). 

Plato.  Baiter  &  Orelli,  fourth  or  fifth 
edition  (Zurich). 

Thucydides.  Bekker. 

Virgil.     Papillon  and  Haigh. 

Cicero  (Orations).  C.  W.  F.  MUller  (Teub- 
ner). 

Cicero  (Letters).     Watson. 

Cicero  (De  Oratore).    Wilkina. 

Lucretius.  Munro  (third  or  fourth  edi- 
tion). 


Catullus.     Ellis. 
Horace.    Wickham. 
Juvenal.    Mayor  (second  edition). 
Persius.     Conington  (third  edition). 
Properiius.    Palmer. 
Plant  us.    Mostcllaria.    Sonuenschein. 
Plautus.  Aolularia.  Gutz&  Lowe  (Teub- 
ner). 
Plautns. 
Plautus. 
Plautus. 
Plautus. 
Plautus. 
Plautus. 


Amphitruo.     Qotz  &,  Lowe. 
Captivi.    Sounenschein. 
Mensechmi.    W.  Wagner. 
Miles  Gloriosus.   Gotz  &,  Lowe. 
Rudens.     Gotz  &  Lowe. 
TrlnummuB.     Ritsohl    (third 


edition). 
Terence.    Wagner. 
Livy.    Madvig. 
Tacitus.    Halm. 
Aristotle  (Poetics). 
Quintilian,  Book  X. 


Vahlen. 
Peterson. 


{!))  The  examination  for  those  who  seek  honors  in  mathematics 
includes — 

1.  Algebra  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

2.  Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical. 

3.  Pure  geometry :  analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions. 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  calculus;  with  applications  to  plane  geometry,  and 

to  the  geometry  of  solids  and  surfaces  of  revolution :  differential  equa- 
tions. 

5.  The  elements  of  mechanies  of  solids  and  fluids,  to  be  treated  without  the 

aid  of  the  differential  or  integral  calculus. 

The  examination  in  Holy  Scripture  is  held  four  times  in  the  year,  in 
March,  June,  October,  and  December^  they  pass  examination  twice — 
in  June  and  December;  honors  in  classics  only  once — in  March;  hon- 
ors in  mathematics  twice — ^in  June  and  December.  The  fees  are  £1  Is. 
for  each  part. 

Women  are  admitted  and  examined  on  the  same  conditions  as  men 
except  that — (a)  There  is  a  difference  in  the  examinations  that  exempt 
them  from  responsions.  (6)  There  is  no  rule  about  the  length  of  resi- 
dence required  before  entering  for  the  examination. 

THE   SECOND   PUBLIC  EXAMINATION. 

This  examination  is  generally  known  as  the  final  schools  or  by  its 
slang  name,  <<  Greats."  Here,  too,  candidates  may  seek  a  mere  pass,  or 
they  may  seek  honors.  The  examinations  for  pass  and  honors  are 
quite  distinct. 

As  a  rule  before  entering  for  the  final  schools,  a  candidate  is  expected 
to  have  passed  responsions  and  moderations,  but  there  are  many 
exemptions  from  this  rule.    In  particular,  an  additional  subject  taken 
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at  responsions  exempts  candidates  who  take  certain  subjects  on  the 
fi&al  schools  from  moderations. 

The  regulations  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  quote,  but  it  is 
worth  noting  that  even  in  the  case  of  men  the  university  does  not 
always  insist  on  the  preliminary  examinations.  The  difference  in  the 
case  of  women  is  that  there  is  even  more  elasticity  in  the  arrangement. 

The  regulations  are  the  following: 

(1)  For  paB%  coMdidaJUAn — ^No  caudidate  shall  be  admitted  to  any  part  of  this 
school  who  has  not  oither  (1)  obtained  hoaors  in  the  fiat  public  examination;  or  (2) 
satisfied  the  moderators  in  the  examination  of  candidates.not seeking  honors;  or  (3) 
satisfied  the  moderators  in  mathematics  and  passed  in  an  additional  sabjeet  at 
reaponaions;  or  (4)  satisfied  the  examinen  in  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
honor  school  of  jarisprndence  and  passed  in  an  additional  snbjeot  at  reaponsions ; 
or  (5)  satisfied  the  examiners  in  the  preliminary  examination  in  the  honor  school  of 
natural  science  in  two  subjects  and  passed  in  an  additional  subject  at  reaponsions; 
or  (6)  passed  the  higher  local  examination  in  two  languages  in  section  A  and  either 
section  D  1,  2,  or  section  £  1. 

(2)  For  honors  candidates. — ^No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  any  honor  school 
who  has  not  passed  either  (1)  responsions  (stated  snbjecte) ;  or  (2)  the  first  examina- 
tion for  women  (p.  3);  or  (3)  an  examination  accepted  by  the  delegates  as  exempt- 
ing therefrom  (p.  3) ;  and  no  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  the  honor  school  of 
natural  science  who  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribedin  Statt.  Tit.  Yl.,  Sect. 
1.  c.  $  5.  c.  7  (vide  Examination  statutes). 

The  following  are  the  regulations  for  the  pass  school : 

1.  The  subjects  of  examination  for  candidates  who  do  not  seek  honors  shall  be 
arranged  in  four  groups : 

A.  (1)  Two  books,  either  both  Greek,  or  one  Greek  and  one  Latin,  one  of  such 
books  being  some  portion  of  a  Greek  philosophical  work,  and  the  other  a  portion  of 
a  Greek  or  Latin  historian.  (2)  The  whole  or  some  portions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  Candidates  will  be  req^uired  to  show  a  knowledge  of  the  political  and 
descriptive  geography  of  the  period  which  they  ofier.  (3)  The  elements  of  Sanskrit, 
including  translation  into  the  language  and  a  portion  of  its  literatnre.  (4)  The 
elements  of  Persian,  including  translation  into  the  langnage  and  a  portion  of  its 
literature. 

B.  (1)  Either  English  history  and  a  period  or  subject  of  English  literature,  or  a 
period  of  modem  European  history  or  of  Indian  history  with  political  and  descrip- 
tive geography;  together  (in  each  case)  with  English  composition.  (2)  The  French 
language,  including  composition  in  the  language,  and  a  period  of  its  literature. 
(3)  The  elements  of  political  economy.  (4)  A  branch  of  legal  study.  Among  the 
alternatives  under  this  head  shall  always  be  iucluded  one  or  more  branches  of  Indian 
law.  (5)  The  German  language,  including  composition  in  the  langnage,  and  a 
period  of  its  literature. 

C.  (1)  The  elements  of  geometry,  including  geometrical  trigonometry.  (2)  The 
elements  of  mechanics,  solid  and  fluid,  treated  mathematically.  (3)  The  subjects  of 
the  preliminary  examination  in  mechanics  and  physics  in  the  honor  school  of  natural 
science.  (4)  The  subjects  of  the  preliminary  examination  in  chemistry  in  the  same 
school.  (5)  The  subjecte  of  the  preliminary  examination  in  animal  physiology  in  the 
same  school.  (6)  The  subjects  of  the  preliminary  examination  in  animal  morphology 
in  the  same  school.  (7)  The  subjecte  of  the  preliminary  examination  in  botany 
in  the  same  school. 

D.  The  elements  of  religions  knowledge,  which  shall  always  include — (a)  Speci- 
fied portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
being  always  ofi'cred  in  the  Greek  text;  (&)  some  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be 
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Btadied  in  the  Hebrew  text;  (c)  oue  of  the  creeds  with  a  specified  portion  of  the 
tliirty-nino  articles  agreed  upon  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London  in  the  year 
1562;  (d)  a  period  of  ecclesiastical  history;  (a)  some  apologetic  treatise,  or  part 
thereof,  to  he  fixed  from  time  to  time  hy  the  hoard  of  studies. 

Candidates  will  he  required  to  offer  together  at  the  same  examination  suhject  (a), 
and  any  two  of  the  four  other  suhjects. 

2.  The  examination  in  C.  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  shall  he  the  same  as  the  prelim- 
inary examination  in  the  same  suhjects  in  the  honor  school  of  natural  science,  and 
shall  he  conducted  hy  the  same  examiners. 

3.  Each  candidate  shall  he  examined  in  three  of  the  ahove  suhjects,  of  which  not 
more  than  two  shall  he  taken  firom  any  one  of  the  four  groupSi  and  of  which  one  must 
he  either  A.  (1)  or  A.  (3)  or  A.  (4),  or  B.  (2)  or  B.  (5),  and  the  examination  in  the 
three  suhjects  may  he  passed  in  separate  terms. 

Begulaiiona  of  the  board  of  studies. — The  hooks  and  suhjects  which  may  he  offered 

until  further  notice  are : 

In  Gboup  a. 

(1)  The  effect  of  the  statute,  cl.  1,  p.  36,  is  that  candidates  must  offer  oue  hook  in 
each  of  the  lists  (a)  and  (/?). 

a.  Greek  philosophical   works:   Plato,  Repuhlio  I-IV;   Aristotle,  Ethics, 
Books  I-IV  (omitting  chapter  6  of  Book  I),  together  with  chapters  6-10 
of  Book  X  (from  KipTfptivcDV  ^^  to  the  end  of  the  Treatise;   Politics, 
Books  I,  III,  VII  (following  the  old  order'of  the  hooks). 
/^.  Historians:    Greek,   Herodotus,   VII,   VIU;    Latin,  Livy,   XXI-XXIII, 
Tacitus,  Annals,  I-III,  Cipsar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  I-VII. 
By  the  statute,  clause  3  and  clause  5,  candidates  may  not  offer  the  same  hooks  or, 
except  in  cases  specially  excepted  hy  the  hoard  of  studies,  a  portion  of  any  of  the 
authors  in  which  they  have  passed  in  certain  other  examinations.     The  specially 
excepted  cases  are : 

Candidates  who  have  satisfied  the  moderators  in  Aristotle's  Politics  will  he  allowed 
to  offer  the  proscrihed  portions  of  the  Ethics  in  the  final  pass  school,  Group  A.  (1). 
Candidates  who  have  satisfied  the  masters  of  the  schools,  or  the  examiners  in  any 
examination  giving  exemption  from  resxiousions,  or  the  moderators,  or  the  examiners 
in  the  preliminary  examination  in  the  honor  school  of  J  urisprudence  iu  any  portion 
of  Plato  other  than  the  Republic,  will  ho  allowed  to  offer  the  prescribed  portion  of 
the  Repuhlio  in  the  final  pass  school,  Group  A.  (1). 

Candidates  who  have  satisfied  the  examiners  iu  the  preliminary  examination  in 
the  honor  school  of  jurisprudence  in  any  portion  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  will  he 
allowed  to  offer  in  the  final  pass  school,  Group  A.  (1),  the  proscribed  portions  of  the 
treatises  which  they  did  not  offer  in  the  preceding  examination. 

Papers  in  the  pass  school,  Group  A.  (1),  will  be  set  from  the  following  texts: 
Plato,  Baiter  and  Orelli,  fourth  or  fifth  edition;  Aristotle,  Ethics,  By  water;  Aristo- 
tle, Politics,  Bekker;  Herodotus,  Stein;  Livy,  Madvig;  Tacitus,  Halm  (Teubner); 
Cirsar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Hoffmann  (Vienna,  1888). 

(2)  The  following  portions  of  Greek  and  Roman  history :  Greek,  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  Solon  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas;  Roman,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  to  the  death  of  Julius  Cipsar.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  show  a 
knowledge  of  the  constitutional  history,  as  well  as  of  the  political  and  descriptive 
geography,  of  these  periods. 

(3)  Sanskrit,  Mann  I- VI,  and  Sakuntala. 

(4)  Persian,  Gulistan,  Books  VH,  VIII;  Bustan,  Books  I,  II,  and  Sikandarnama, 
Cantos  XIII-XXIV. 

In  Group  B. 

(1)  Either  one  of  two  periods  of  English  history,  viz:  (a)  English  history  to  1603; 
(6)  English  history  from  1509  to  1832;  together  with  one  of  the  following  subjects 
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of  literature:  (a)  Piers  Ploughman,  Tbe  Prologue,  Passus  i-vii;  Chancer,  The  Pro- 
logue, The  Knight's  Tale,  The  Nonne  Prestos  Tale;  (()  Shakespeare,^  Julius  Csesar, 
Macbeth,  Henry  V,  Twelfth  Night,  or  one  of  the  following  periods  of  modem  Euro- 
pean history:  (a)  1048-1254,  to  be  read  in  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity; 
(()  1792-1848,  to  be  read  in  Fyffe's  Modern  Europe,  Vols.  1  and  II.  Candidates  will 
be  required,  under  the  head  of  geography,  to  show  a  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  physical  geography  and  of  the  geography  of  Europe  (to  the  extent  repre- 
sented by  Keith  Johnston's  Geography,  Part  III,  pp.  101-260,  ed.  1880),  as  well  as  of 
the  political  geography  belonging  to  the  period  which  they  offer. 

(2)  French  language  and  composition,  (i )  The  following  books  are  to  be  specially 
prepared :  (a)  Moli^re,  Le  Tartuffe.  (fi)  Either  Comeille,  Les  Horaces,  or  Racine, 
Athalie.  (y)  De  Tocqueville,  Ancien  Regime,  (ii)  A  general  acquaintance  with 
tbe  history  of  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  will  be  required.  Unseen 
passages  of  French  will  also  be  set  for  translation. 

(3)  The  elements  of  political  economy,  to  be  read  in  Walker's  Political  Economy, 
and  in  the  following  portions  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vis :  Book  I, 
chapters  1  to  11  (Part  I)  inclusive;  Book  II,  chapters  1,  3, 4,  5;  Book  IV,  chapters  1, 
2,  7;  Book  Y,  chapter  2  (omitting  article  4).  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show 
an  acquaintance  with  the  chief  facts  of  tlie  economic  condition  of  England  at  the 
present  time. 

(4)  Either  the  principles  of  the  English  law  of  contracts,  to  be  studied  either  in 
The  Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contract  by  Sir  W.  R.  Anson  (Clarendon  Press 
Series),  or  in  Pollock's  Principles  of  Contracts  in  Law  and  Equity,  or  in  other  works 
of  similar  character;  or  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  omitting  Book  III,  Titles  1  to 
12,  and  Book  IV,  Titles  6  to  18;  or  The  Hindu  Law  of  the  Family,  Family  Property, 
and  Inheritance,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  Treatise  on  Hindu  Law  and  Usage, 
by  J.  D.  Mayne. 

(5)  German  language  and  composition,  (i)  The  following  books  are  to  be  specially 
prepared:  (a)  Schiller,  Die  Jung&au  von  Orleans.  (/?)  Either  Goethe,  Hermann 
und  Dorothea,  or  Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise.  {y)  Goethe,  Wahrheit  und  Dich- 
tung.  Books  I-IV.  (ii)  A  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  classical 
period  of  German  literature  (from  Klopstook  to  Goethe)  will  be  required.  Unseen 
passages  of  German  for  translation  will  also  be  set. 

In  Group  C. 

(1)  The  elements  of  plane  geometry,  including  the  doctrine  of  similar  triangles,  viz, 
Euclid,  Books  I-IV,  with  the  definitions  of  Book  V,  and  Book  VI,  I^opositions  1-19. 

The  elements  of  trigonometry,  including  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  the  sum  of 
two  angles,  the  solution  of  plane  triangles,  the  use  of  logarithms,  and  the  mensura- 
tion of  plane  rectilinear  figures. 

(2)  The  elements  of  the  mechanics  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  including  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  offerees,  center  of  gravity,  the  simple  machines  and  the  appli- 
cation of  virtual  velocities  to  them,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  laws  of  falling  bodies, 
the  motion  of  projectiles,  the  pressure  of  fluids  on  surfaces,  the  equilibrium  of  float- 
ing bodies  exclusive  of  the  theory  of  stability,  the  methods  of  determining  specific 
gravities,  the  laws  of  elastic  fluids,  simple  hydrostatical  and  pneumatical  machines. 

(3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7).  [The  examination  in  these  subjects  is  by  Statt.  VI.  1.  C.  ^  2,  cl. 
2,  p.  37,  the  same  as  the  preliminary  examination  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  Honor 
School  of  Natural  Science,  viz:  (3)  Mechanics  and  physics  (p.  53);  (4)  chemistry 
(p.  56);  (5)  animal  physiology  (p.  58);  (6)  animal  morphology  (p.  59);  (7)  botany 
(p.  60).] 

■  Change  made  in  Michaelmas  terra,  1894.  Before  that  time  the  prescribed  plays 
were  King  John,  Richard  III,  Hamlet,  King  Lear. 
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Iw  Group  D.» 

Gandidatea  will  be  reqnirad  to  coffer  together  at  the  same  examination  the  sabjeet 
(a)  and  uiy  two  of  the  four  other  aubjeots  {h),  (e),  {d),  (e). 

(a)  Ezra  and  Kehemiah,  with  Haggai  and  Malachi,  and  The  General  Epistle 
of  St.  JaiDe»aifed  the  First  Epistl&of  St.  Peter,  to  be  studied  in  the  origiai^ 
Greek.  [N.  B.  The  paasageafraia  t^o  Old  Testament  will  be  set  from  the 
Baviaed  Version^  and  those  from  the  NewTestaraeat  from  the  Oxford  Test 
of  1881.] 
(()  Exodna,  i--xi>  to  be  stadifid  in  the  original  Hebrew.* 

(c)  The  Apofttles^  Greedy  together  with  the  Articles  of  Beligion  I^VIII. 

(d)  The  Beginninga  of  the  Engliak  Churchy  from  the  ooming  of  St.  Augnstino 
to  the  death  of  Theodore. 

(e)  Either  Butler's  Analogy  of  Beligioa,  Part  II,  ohaps.  i-Tii,  or  G.P.Fisher: 
The  Grounds  of  Theistio  and  Christian  Belief,  ohaps.  v,  vi,  Tii,  yiii,  ix,  xi. 

For  the  pass  schools  there  is  no  limit  of  time.  For  honors  no  one  may 
enter  before  the  eleventh  or  after  the  seventeenth  term^  unless  honors 
have  been  already  obtained  in  some  other  school.  As  Oxford  counts 
four  terms  to  a  year,  this  means  that  the  final  schools  are  usually  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year,  more  commonly  in  the  fourth. 
A  candidate  who  faila  in  the  pass  schools  may  try  again;  a  candidate 
for  honors  may  not. 

T]ie  rules  as  to  number  of  terms  do  not  of  course  apply  to  women, 
as  the  university  takes  no  notice  of  their  resideneo  and  the  delegacy 
merely  inquu-es  as  to  the  preliminary  examinations  which  have  been 
passed. 

THE  HONORS  SOHOOLS. 

There  are  ei^ht  distinct  examinations^  among  which  the  candidate 
may  choose  one.  These  are:  (1)  Liters  hnmaniores^  (2)  mathematics, 
(3)  natural  science,  (4)  jurisprudence,  (6)  modern  history,  (6)  theology, 
(7)  oriental  studies,  (8)  English  language  and  literature. 

As  there  is  as  yet  uo  school  for  modem  languages)  the  delegates 
provide  a  special  one  for  women  and  they  have  also  provided  one 
hitherto  in  English,  which  will  probably  be  discontinued. 

I.   LITER.E    HUMANIORES. 

This  is  the  school  through  which  a  great  minority  of  Oxford  men 
pass  to  the  B.  A.  degree.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  preface  of 
an  account  of  it  which  appears  in  the  Student's  Handbook: 

The  school  of  liter»  htuDaniores,  as.  it  is  the  oldest,  so  it  is  admitted  on  all  haiids 
to  be  the  premier  school  in  dignity  and  importance.  It  oonnts  the  largest  number  of 
candidates,  it  ineludea  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  ablest  students,  it  covers  the 

1  These  regulations  came  into  force  in  Michaelmas  term,  1894. 

°A  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  nature  of  the  examination  in  the  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament  prescribed  for  study  in  Hebrew,  in  Group  D  (6),  the  Board  of  the 
Faoalty  of  Theology  are  of  of^imon  that  it  ia  set  aa  a  snbjeot  of  linguistic  study, 
and  that  only  such  knowledge  of  the  snbjeot*matter  will  be  expeotod  as  is  neoessacy 
for  tho  interpretation  of  the  text. 
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"Widest  area  of  Btady,  it  makes  probably  the  MYerest  demands  both  upon  examiner 
and  candidate;  it  carries  the  most  coveted  distinction.  The  eoursa  of  combined 
studies  for  this  school  is  peculiar  to  Oxford.  It  is  believed  to  confer  a  line  mental 
discipline  and  to  favor  a  catholic  and  genuine  culture.  No  one  has  claimed  for  it  the 
manvfaeture  of  specialists;  but  most  Oxford  men,  naturally  proud  of  its  tradition; 
have  believed  that  there  are  few  special  studies  foe  which  it  does  not  provide  a 
sound  preliminary  training. 

The  exarainatioa  includes  tb«  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  histo- 
ries of  andent  Greece  and  Borne,  logic  and  the  outlines  of  moral  and 
pc^itical  philosophy. 

The  examination  consists  of  tiro  parts,  stated  subjects  and  special 
sal^eets.  Papers  or  questions  will  always  be  given  in  stated  subjects  f 
special  suh^ta  are  oflTered  by  the  candidates  themselyes.  The  stated 
subjects  ca&fiiat  of  the  following: 

Greek  and  Latm  lem^uages. — All  candidates  will  be  exi>ected  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  and  Latin  books  offered  by  them  for  examination,  and 
to  translate  passages  from  other  boohs  not  specially  offered. 

Passages  will  also  be  set  for  translation  into  Greek  and  Latin  prese. 

The  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, — All  candidates  are  required 
to  offer  a  period  of  Greek  and  a  period  of  Boman  history.  The  periods 
which  may  be  ofiteed  are  for  the  present — 

In  Greek  history  (1)  to  the  end  of  tho  Peloi)onnesian  war,  (2)  from 
B.  G.  50a  to  the  death  of  Philip.  With  the  first  of  these  periods  cand»> 
dates  are  recommended  to  offer  Herodotus,  Thueydides,  Xenophon's 
Hellenics  I,  U.  With  the  second,  Herodotus  V-LX,  Thueydides,  Xeno- 
phon's Hellenics,  Demosthenes,  Olyntliiacs,  Philippics,  Do  Falsa  Lega- 
tloae^  and  De  0<Hrona. 

In  Boman  history  (1)  from  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic  War  to 
the  Battle  of  Actium,  (2)  from  the  end  of  the  Third  Punic  War  to  the 
accession  of  Vespasian.  Witli  the  first  of  these  periods  candidates  are 
recommended  to  offer  Polybius  (Strachan  Davidson's  Selections),  Pin- 
tarch's  Lives  of  the  Gracchi,  Cicero's  Letters  (Watson's  Selection), 
Sallust,  Cataline  and  Jugurtha,  Tacitus,  Annals  I- VI.  Candidates 
will  be  expected  to  show  such  a  knowledge  of  classical  geography  and 
antiquities,  and  of  the  general  history  of  Greece  and  Bome,  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  profitable  study  of  the  authors  or  periods  which  they 
offer. 

Questions  will  be  also  set  in  the  general  results  of  the  science  of 
language,  with  especial  reference  to  Greek  and  Latin. 

Logic  and  the  outlines  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. — Under  the 
head  of  logic,  candidates  are  recommended  to  study  the  following  sub- 
jects: The  nature  and  origin  of  knowledge;  the  relation  of  language 
to  thought;  the  elements  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  history  of 
logic  in  Greece  to  the  time  of  Aristotle,  inclusive;  the  theory  of  syDo^ 
gism;  scientific  method,  including  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of 
different  sciences,  and  the  principles  of  historical  evidence.  Ques- 
tions win  be  set  in  Bacon's  Kovum  Organum,  Book  I  and  Book  II, 
aphorisms  1-20. 
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Under  the  head  of  political  philosophy,  candidates  are  recommended 
to  study  the  following  subjects:  The  origin  and  growth  of  society; 
political  institutions  and  forms  of  government,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  history  of  Greece  and  Bome;  the  sphere  and  duties  of  govern- 
ment; the  leading  i>rinciples  of  political  economy. 

The  following  books  are  prescribed  for  the  examination:  (1)  Plato's 
Republic;  (2)  Plato's  Protagoras,  Phsedrus,  Gorgias,  Laws,  III,  VII, 
X;  (3)  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics;  (4)  Aristotle's  Politics;  (5) 
Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  with  either  (a)  Butler's  Sermons 
or  (h)  Hume's  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals;  (6)  The 
Transcendental  uEsthetik  and  Analytik  in  Kant's  Eritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,  and  the  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  with  the 
two  chapters  of  the  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft,  entitled  severally 
von  den  Grundsatzen  and  von  den  Triebfedern,  der  reinen  praktischen 
Vernunft.  (The  prescribed  portions  of  Kant  may  be  offered  in  an 
English  translation  as  well  as  in  the  German.  Candidates,  if  they 
offer  a  translation,  are  requested  to  state  in  their  list  of  books  which 
translation  they  offer.) 

Out  of  this  list  candidates  are  recommended  to  offer  one  book  of 
Plato  and  another  of  Aristotle.  Those  who  offer  more  than  these  two 
books  may  eitlier  select  from  this  list  a  third  book,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  or  offer  one  of  the  special  subjects.  But  candidates  who  have 
offered  Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics  may,  if 
they  think  proper,  offer  a  part  of  the  jwlitics  without  bringing  up  the 
whole. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  such  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  or  of  the  history  of  the  period  of  philosophy  to  which 
the  philosophical  authors  offered  by  them,  either  as  stated  or  as  spe- 
cial subjects,  belong,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  profitable  study  of 
these  authors. 

Candidates  may  offer  as  a  special  subject  any  one  of  the  following: 

Greok  aud  Latin  languages : 

(1)  The  Greek  dialects. 

(2)  The  lyric  and  elegiac  poets  of  Greece  (Bergk's  Poette  Lyricl  Grseci),  with 

the  corresponding  period  of  the  history  of  Greek  literatnre. 

(3)  Aristophanes,  with  special  reference  to  the  contemporary  history  of  Athens. 

(4)  The  languages  of  ancient  Italy,  other  than  Latin. 

(5)  Any  six  plays  of  Plautus  and  the  plays  of  Terence,  with  a  critical  study  of 

one  play  of  each  author. 

(6)  The  epic  poets  of  tho  silver  age  of  Latin,  with  a  study  of  the  Latinity  of 

the  period. 

(7)  Textual  criticism  and  paleography. 

(8)  Comparatiye  philology  as  illustrating  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
Ancii'ut  history : 

(1)  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history  to  538  B.  C,  with  Diodorus,  Book  II. 

(The  fragments  of  Berosus  should  also  he  studied. ) 

(2)  Egyptian  history  to  the  Persian  Conquest,  with  Herodotus  II  and  Diodorus  I. 

(The  fragments  of  Manetho  should  also  be  studied). 
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Anciont  history— Continued. 

(3)  The  heroic  age,  with  translations  and  explanations  of  passages  from  the 

Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

(4)  The  life  and  times  of  Alexander. 
(3)  The  Arch»an  League. 

(6)  Ancient  chronology. 

(7)  The  geography  of  the  Peloponnese. 

(8)  The  history  of  Greek  commerce  and  navigpation. 

(9)  Ancient  sculpture,  its  history  and  subjects,  in  connection  with  the  passages 

from  ancient  writers  collected  in  Overheclc's  Antike  Schriftquellen  zur 
Geschichte  der  hildenden  KUnste. 

(10)  Ancient  })aiuting,  its  history  and  subjects,  including  the  painting  of  vases. 

(11)  The  Greek  deities,  considered  especially  with  reference  to  repres«»ntatious 

in  ancient  art. 

(12)  The  topography  of  Athens  and  Attica. 

(13)  The  regal  period  of  Rome. 

(14)  The  constitutional  history  of  Rome  down  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

(15)  The  period  from  69  A.  D.  to  the  death  of  Vespasian. 

(16)  The  roi«?n«  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

(17)  The  reign  of  Diocletian. 

(18)  The  procedure  in  public  and  private  trials  under  the  Republic. 

(19)  Tho  municipal  system  in  Italy  and  the  Western  Provinces  from  the  eufran- 

chisemeut  of  Italy  to  the  death  of  Domitian. 

(20)  Tho  Roman  military  system  from  the  commencement  of  the  Punic  wars  to 

the  death  of  Domitian. 

(21)  The  history  of  the  Roman  roads  down  to  the  aooession  of  Trajan. 

(22)  Tho  architecture  and  topography  of  Rome  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  his- 

tory of  the  Republic  and  early  Empire. 
Philosophy : 

(1)  Aristotle,  De  AnimA. 

(2)  Aristotle,  Rhetoric, 

(3)  The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  from  Thales  to  Socrates,  inclusive,  with  a 

special  study  of  either  Plato  Theoetetus,  or  Plato  Sophista,  or  Aristotle 
Metaphysics,  Book  I. 

(4)  The  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  with  a  special  study  of  the 

Discourses  of  Epictetus,  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the 
Tenth  Book  of  Diogenes  Laertius. 

(5)  The  history  of  English  moral  philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Hume  inclusive, 

with  a  special  study  of  the  ethical  works  of  the  following  authors: 
Hobbes,  Hume,  together  w.ith  either  Cud  worth  and  Shaftesbury,  or  Clarke 
and  Butler. 

(6)  The  philosophy  of  Hume  and  Berkeley,  with  a  special  study  of  Berkeley's 

Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  and  Alciphron,  and  with  Hume's  Enquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding. 

(7)  The  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  with  a  special  study  of  the  Ethics. 

(8)  Experimental  psychology,  with  a  special  study  of  one  or  more  treatises 

selected  by  the  candidate. 

(9)  Theories  of  the  state  and  forms  of  government,  with  a  special  study  of  one 

or  more  treatises  selected  by  the  candidate. 

(10)  Political  economy,  with  one  or  more  treatises  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date. 

Candidates  are  recommended  not  to  offer  more  than  one  special  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  honors  that 
any  special  subject  should  be  offered* 
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Candidates  intending  to  offer  any  subject  not  included  in  tlie  preced- 
ing list  must  give  notice  of  tlieir  intention  six  months  before  the  exam- 
ination, and  obtain  the  approval  of  the  board  of  the  faculty. 

Examination  papers  in  the  honor  school  of  literae  humaaiores  will  bo 
set  from  the  following  texts : 


Plato.    Baiter  and  Orelli  (fourth  or  Mih 

edition). 
Aristotle.    Niccmacbean. 
Ethics.    By  water. 

Aristotle.    Other  treatises.    Bekker. 
Thucydides.     Bekker. 
Herodotus.    Stein. 
Polybius.     Strachan  Davidson. 


Demosthenes.    Diadorf,  fourth  edition, 

ear.  BlaM  (Teuhner). 
Livy.    MadTig. 
Tacitus.    lialin  (Tenbner). 
Xenophon.    Dindorf. 
Plutarch's  Lives.    Sintents. 
Cicero.     Watson. 
SaJlusti    Jordan. 


The  examination  takes  places  annually  iu  June,  and  consists  of  two 
parts,  paper  work  and  viva  voce. 

The  papers  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

Subject  papers. — Logic  (includiDg  questions  in  Aristotle,  Bacon,  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  of  the  syllogism,  etc.).  Moral  philosophy  (in- 
cluding questions  on  the  Republic  and  ethics,  as  well  as  ou  nioilern 
problems  and  interests).  Ancient  history  and  x)olitical  philosophy 
(including  questions  on  the  relations  between  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
and  matters  not  specially  covered  by  the  next  two  paj^ers  enumerated, 
as  well  as  on  the  four  subjects  above  enumerated).  Greek  history, 
with  reference  to  the  period  offered  by  the  candidate.  Boman  history, 
with  reference  to  the  period  offered  by  the  candidate. 

Papers  in  prepared  texts. — Greek  i^hilosophy  texts  (usually  Republic 
and  Ethics).  Greek  history  texts  (usually  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon).  Boman  history  texts  (usually  Plutarch,  Sallust,  Cicero, 
Tacitus). 

Scholarship  papers, — A  passage  of  English  prose  for  translation  into 
Greek  prose.  A  passage  of  English  prose  for  trauslatiou  into  Latin 
prose.  Unprepared  passages  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  translation  into 
English. 

Special  siihjectSj  or  extra  hooks. — Candidates  may  offer  special  sub- 
jects or  extra  books  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  or  in  conix)ensation  for 
some  omission.  Two  pai)ers  are  generally  given  in  each  special  subject 
or  book  offered. 

Three  hours  are  allowed  for  each  paper,  and  two  impers  are  usually 
given  for  each  day.  The  written  examination  thus  lasts  five  and  a  half 
days,  or  thirty-three  hours,  and  occupies  the  seventh  week  of  the  Trinity 
term.  The  viva  voce  takes  place  after  an  interval  of  about  three  weeks, 
in  which  the  examiners  are  perusing  the  written  work,  and  is  public. 
Each  candidate  is  taken  separately  in  viva  voce;  some  candidates  are 
released  after  a  very  short  examination,  either  because  the  papers  are 
so  poor  that  there  is  not  much  use  in  trying  t^  improve  them  by  further 
questions,  or  because  the  i)apers  are  so  good  that  no  further  questions 
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aro  necessary.  It  is  in  cases  of  donbt  that  the  questions  are  continued 
to  an  hour  or  even  longer*  Questions  in  philosophy,  in  history,  and  in 
the  corresx)onding  texts  are  asked. 

ZI.   MATHEMATICS. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  (1)  pure  mathematics,  (2)  mixed 
mathematics. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  the  subjects  in  which  candidates 
shall  be  examined : 

Pure  mathematics. — (1)  Algebra;  (2)  trigonometry,  plane  a&d spherical ;  (3)  geometry 

of  two  and  three  dimensions;  (4)  differential  oalc  alas;  (5)  integral  calculus;  (6) 

calculus  of  variations;  (7)  calculus  of  finite  dlirerences;  (8)  theory  of  chances. 

Mixed  viathemaiic8, — (1)  Mechanics  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies;  (2)  optics,  geometrical 

and  physical ;  (3)  astronomy. 

The  subjects  of  the  papers  in  the  examination  will  be  as  follows: 
Elementary  papers, — (1)  Algebra  and  trigonometry;  (2)  geometry;  (3)  elementary 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  together  with  solid  geometry;  (4)  elementary 
mechanics  and  hydrostatics;  (5)  optics  and  astronomy.  The  use  of  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus  to  be  allowed  in  papers  4  and  5. 
Advanced  papers* — 6,7,8)  Pure  mathematics;  (9, 10, 11, 12)  mixed  mathematics;  (13) 
problems  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics. 

Thirteen  papers  are  given  in  this  examination,  and  they  are  upon 
the  following  subjects :  Five  elementary  papers  on  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry, geometry,  differential  integral  calculus,  together  with  solid 
geometry,  elementary  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics  and  astronomy, 
in  which  four  subjects  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  allowed. 
There  are  thirteen  advanced  papers  on  the  subjects  of  pure  and  mixed 
mathematics. 

111.   NATURAL  SCIRXCK. 

The  natural  science  school  is  divided  into  a  number  of  coordinate 
divisions.  Tliese  are  (1)  physics,  (2)  chemistry,  (3)  geology,  (4)  animal 
physiology,  (5)  animal  morphology,  (G)  botany. 

And  the  final  honor  examinations  in  tliese  subjects  are  preceded  by 
certain  preliminary  examinations,  which  correspond  to  some  extent 
with  the  second  public  examination. 

Those  preliminary  examinations  are  given  in  (1)  mechanics  and 
physics,  (2)  chemistry,  (3)  animal  physiology,  (4)  animal  morphology, 
(6)  botany. 

(1)  Physics, — In  the  preliminary  examination  candidates  are  exam- 
ined in  certain  elementary  portions  of  mechanics,  sound,  light,  heat, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  Two  papers  are  given.  The  questions  do 
not  involve  mathematics  beyond  simple  equations,  and  may  as  a  rule 
be  answered  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  such  books  as  Blaikie's 
Dynamics  and  Deschanel's  Ganot's  Elements  of  Physics.  A  practical 
examination  in  physics  forms  part  of  the  preliminary,  in  which  exami- 
nation the  final  examination  candidates  are  expected  to  show  an 
accurate  general  knowledge  of  physics  and  are  allowed  to  present 
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themselves,  in  addition,  for  a  more  detailed  examination  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  branches  of  the  subject :  Acoastics,  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricit}',  and  magnetism. 

A  practical  examination  is  also  given,  which  lasts  for  two  days,  and 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  physical  measurements  and 
methods  of  investigation. 

The  pass  schools  are  held  in  June  and  December;  the  honors  schools, 
as  a  rule,  only  in  June.  The  fee  for  pass  schools  is  £1  Is.  for  the  first 
subject  and  10s.  6d.  for  every  other.  For  honors,  £2  2s.,  except  for 
mathematics,  which  is  £1  lis.  Gd. 

Aft^r  all  these  examinations  the  names  of  successful  candidates  are 
arranged  in  classes  and  publicly  posted  up.  They  are  thon  published 
in  the  University  Gazette,  and  the  women's  class  list  appears  here  too, 
as  also  in  the  university  calendar. 

Summing  up  the  position  of  women,  it  may  be  roughly  said  that  all 
the  regulations  published  in  the  examination  statutes  (Clarendon 
Press)  apply  to  them  equally  with  men,  except  those  that  deal  with 
residence. 

These  are  the  regulations  for  the  special  women's  honor  examina- 
tions: 

No  candidate  sliaU  be  admitted  to  either  part  of  the  second  examination  for 
women  (honors)  who  has  not  passed  either  (1)  responsious  (stated  subjects),  or  (2) 
the  first  examination  for  women  (p.  3),  or  (3)  an  examination  accepted  by  the  dele- 
gates as  exempting  therefrom. 

ENGLISH.' 

Papers  wiU  be  set  oti  the  prescribed  books,  on  English  literature  and  its  history 
to  1820,  and  on  the  philology  and  history  of  the  English  language.  The  following 
works  must  be  specially  studied : 


Wright,Gothic  Primer  (Clarendon  Press). 

Beowulf,  1-2199. 

Sweet's  Extracts  from  Orosius  (Clarendon 

Press,  1885). 
Sweet^s  Selected  Homilies  of  ^Ifric  (Clar- 

eiidou  Press,  1885). 
Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  (Nos.  ii,  iii, 

xiii-xvi,  xxi). 
Morris's    Specimens    of  Early   English, 

Part  I,  2nd  edition  (Nos.  v,  vi,  ix,  xv- 

xix). 
Morris  and  Skeat's  Specimens  of  Early 

English,  Part  II,  2nd  edition,  (Nos.  i,  v, 

vii,  ix-xi,  xiii,  xvi,  xvii). 
Chaucer.     The    Prologue;    The  Man  of 

Lawes  Tale  (Morris). 


Piers  the  Plowman  (Skeat). 

Spenser.     Faery  Queen,  Book  I. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth;  JuUus  Cassar; 
The  I'empest. 

Bacon.    Essays. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  I — IV;  Areopa- 
gitica,  Comus,  Lycidas,  II  Penseroso, 
L' Allegro,  and  the  Sonnets. 

Drydeu.  Absalom  and  Aohitophel,  Part  I. 

Addison.  Selections,  iv,  y,  vi  (T.  Arnold). 

Pope.     Essay  on  Man. 

Johnson.    Lives  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope. 

Burke.    On  Present  Discontents. 

Wordsworth.  Selections  (Matthew  Ar- 
nold). 

Byron.    Selections  (Matthew  Arnold.) 


^  The  examination  in  this  subject  will  probably  be  discontinued  after  the  year 
1895,  ns  it  is  expected  that  the  first  examination  in  the  honor  school  of  English 
language  and  literature  will  be  held  in  1896. 
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FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN,   AND   SPANISH. 

Candidates  luiuit  ofter  Part  I  of  two  languages  and  Part  II  of  one  of  them. 

In  each  Part  I  the  examination  will  consist  of  composition,  of  papers  on  the  pre- 
Bcrilied  books,  and  of  unprepared  passages  for  translation  into  English. 

In  each  Part  II  papers  will  be  set  on  the  prescribed  books,  on  the  history  of  the 
literature,  and  on  the  philology  and  grammar  of  the  language. 


rRENcn. 
Part  L 

Moli^^e.  Le  Misanthrope;  Les  Femmes 
Say  antes ;  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules.    . 

Corneille.    Le  Cid. 

Racine.    Athalie ;  Les  Plaideurs. 

Voltaire.     M^rope. 

Victor  Hugo.  Les  Trayailleurs  de  la  Mer ; 
Hernani ;  Legende  des  8i6cles,  $$  i-xxz 
(Edition  d6finitive). 


Part  I, 

Lessing.    Nathan  der  Weise;  Laokoon. 
Goethe.     Faust     (Part    I);     Tphigenie; 

Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  [Parts  I  and 

II  (books  i-x)]. 
Schiller.     Wallenstein  (the  whole) ;  Wil- 

helm  Tell. 


(Editors'  names  are  given  in  parentheais.) 


Part  II, 

Alexis.     (G.  Paris.) 

La  Chanson  de  Roland.     (Stengel  wilA 

Gantier.) 
Le  Roman  de  Ron,  Part  III,  II.  7338-8996. 

(Andresen.) 
Le  Chevalier  an  Lyon.     ( W.  L.  Holland.) 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette.     (Suchier.) 
Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  (Extract  in  Bartsch 

and  Homing). 
Joinville,  ViedeS.  Louis.    (N.de  Wailly.) 
Satire  M<^nipp^e.  (Ch.  Read.) 


ITALIAN. 

Part  I. 

Dante.    Inferno. 

Tasso.    Gerusalemme  Liberata,  1,  2,  3. 

Alfieri.    Congiura  del  Pazzi. 

Gherardi  del  Testa.     Le  Coscienze  elas- 

tiche.     (Vockeradt.) 
Manzoni.    Poesie. 
Leopardi.     Pensieri,    Operette     Morali. 

(Ranieri. ) 


Part  II, 

Wright.      Gothic      Primer     (Clarendon 

Press.) 
Branne.     Althochdeutsches     Lesebuch : 

pages»-17j  4(M9;  53-57;  76-153. 
Nibelun  gen  lied.     (Bartsch.) 
Wolfram    von     Eschenbach.     Parzival, 

book  iii.     (Bartsch.) 
Hartniann    von  Aue.     Iwein    [11.  2971- 

3702].     (Bech.) 
Hartmann  von  Aue.    Der  arme  Heinrich. 

(PauL) 
Wernher  der  Gartner.     Meier  Helmbreht. 

(Lambel.) 
Bartsch.     Deutsche    Liederdichter   des 

zwolften  biH  vierzebn  ten  Jahrhunderts ; 

I-VIII;   XIV-XV;   XXI-XXII;  XXV; 

XXXIII. 

SPANISH. 

Pari  I, 

•Cervantes.    Don  Quijote,  Part  I;  La 

Gitauilla;  LaEspa&olalngleea;  Colo- 

quio  de  los  Perros. 
*Caldcr6n.     Miigico  Prodigioso ;  Alcalde 

de  Zalamea. 
"Solfs.     Historia    de    la    Conquista    de 

M<yico. 
Cinovas  del  Castillo.     El  Soli  tar  io  y  su 

Tiempo. 
Juan  Valera.    Estudios. 
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Part  IT. 

Giocoma    dn  Verona.    Do  Jerusalem 
Colesti  et  gatidio  sanctomin. 

8.  Francesco  d'Assisi.    Lands. 

Bninetto  La  tin) .    Teeoretto,  prologns. 

Giacomini  Pngliese  da  Prato.    Poesie. 
Selections. 

Folgoro  de  8nn  Geminiano.    Gli  mese ; 
la  settimana. 

(Ulrich,  Lesebaob,  and  Nannucoi.) 
Dante.    Vita  Naova. 
Yillani.    Cronica,    Bks.    6,   1,   8.     (Du- 

raudo. ) 
Petrarca.    Trionfi. 
Michel  Angelo.     Sonettl   (pub.  by  Bar- 

bera). 
Yasari.    Lives  of   Leonardo  da   Vinci, 

Michel  Angelo. 


Part  IL 

*Poema  del  €id.     (Sanchez  or  Volmfil- 

ler.) 
•Don  Jnan  Manuel.    El  Condo  Lucanor. 

(Gayangos.) 
•Romancero  del  Old.    (Michaelis,  pub, 

by  Brockhans.) 
*AmadiB  de  Gaula,  Bk.  I,  and  Discurso 

Preliininar.    (Gayangos.) 
*  Santa  Teresa.     Libro  de  su  Vida.     (La 

Foente.) 
•Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,     figlogas.     (de 

Castro.) 
Guillen  de  Castro.    Mocedades  del  Cid. 

(Merimde.) 
Books  marked  *  may  be  found  in  the 

Bihlioieca  de  Jntores  JEspanoles,     (Ri- 

yadeneyra,  Madrid.) 

A  candidate  may  offer  Part  I  of  two  languages  and  Part  II  of  one  language  ia 
two  consecutive  years.  Her  performance  in  the  two  examinations  will  bo  considered 
by  tho  examiners  in  determining  her  place  in  the  class  list. 

A  viva  voce  examination  in  these  modem  languages  for  such  as  desire  it  will  bo  held 
in  Oxford,  It  will  compriae  writing  from  dictation,  reading  alond,  and  conversa- 
tion. Candidates  who  satisfy  the  examiners  in  tkis  portion  of  tho  examinatior,  as 
well  as  in  that  conducted  on  paper,  will  have  a  special  note  to  that  effect  added  to 
their  certificates. 

Candidates  who  pass  in  this  section  may,  on  a  future  occasion,  offer  tho  other 
languages  of  tho  section. 

V.  Methods  of  Study. 

At  Oxford  the  teaching  is  partly  provided  by  the  university  and 
partly  by  the  colleges.  There  are  university  lectures  given  by  profes- 
sors and  readers  and  tutors,  and  collegiate  lectures  provided  by  agree- 
ment among  the  different  colleges,  in  such  a  way  that  the  instruction 
shall  not  overlap.  These  are  given  by  college  tutors  and  lecturers. 
There  are  college  lectures  given  for  members  of  one  college  only,  and, 
lastly,  there  are  private  "coaches"  who  give  special  instruction  pri- 
vately. This  is  sometimes  required  by  backward  students  who  need 
help  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  others,  but  perhaps  more  often 
for  forward  students  who  want  to  pass  on  more  quickly  and  be  guided 
in  their  advanced  studies. 

A  course  of  lectures  usually  consists  of  one,  two,  or,  most  commonly, 
three  lectures  a  week,  and  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  occupies  a  little  less 
than  one  hour.  The  favorite  hours  for  lectures  arc  at  10, 11,  and  12, 
but  sometimes  they  are  given  later  in  the  day. 

A  very  large  number  of  university  and  college  lectures  are  open  to 
women;  in  fact,  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  are  refused  admittance. 
Besides  the  university  lectures,  the  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Women  provides  lectures  that  are  not  provided  by  the  university, 
notably  in  modern  languages. 

Appended  is  the  list  of  (I)  association  lectures  and  (II)  university  and 
college  lectures  open  to  women.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  is  a  long 
one  and  that  instruction  in  every  subject  required  is  thus  supplied. 
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Aasociation  for  the  Education  of  Women  in  Oxford,  Lent  term,  189o, 
I— ASSUCIATIOX  LECTURES  (seo  A  p.  835). 


Subject  and  term's  work. 


Stand- 
ard. 


Leetarer. 


Time. 


Conrso  be- 


Fee. 


Modem  history : 

Outlines   of  English    history, 

continaed.* 
The  period  of  Papal  supremacy 

in  Europe.* 
Xnglish: 

Old  English  grsmnar,  etc.,  con- 

tinue<l  (for  beginners). 
Old  English,  Beowulf,  continued 

(advanced). 
Macbeth,    Julius   Cocnar,    The 

Tempest.* 
English  literature  in  connection 

with  the  history,  1(M9-1689.* 
Gothic:  Grammar,  etc 

Latin  and  Greek : 

Grammar ■ 


Pass  . 


J.A.Cliarrioit^M. 
do 


M.S.U. 

a.  12.... 


Honors 
...do.. 


...do. 
...do. 


..do. 


.do.. 


Translations -do  . 


Miss  Leo 

do 

CM.  Edwards,  M.  A 
C.  H.  Firth,  M.A... 
Prof.  J.  Wright,  Ph. 

MissBogers 

do 


Latin: 

Cicero,  Pro   Murena  (prepara- 
tory). 
LaUn  prose  (Class!) 


...do.. 
...do.. 


r.  J.  Lys,  M.  A. 
do 


Latin  prose  (Class  II) do. 

Uvy.  III-V do  . 

Virgil,  Georpfcx  (proparatorj') do  . 

Cicero,  Philippics,  I,  II 

Greek: 

Demosthenes,  de  Corona  (pre-    Honors 
paratorv). 

Pinto,  Republic,  UI,  IV do 

Greek  prose |...do  .. 

French : 

French  philology,  continued do  . 

French  philology  and  Chanson  ...do  .. 

do  Roland  (for  beginners). 
Old   French  books— IUhusu  de  ...do.. 

Ron,  Alexis. 
French  literature.  Renaissance  ...do 

to  (3omeille.* 

Composition  (Cbiss  I) 

Grammar  and  composition  (Class 

Grnramar  nnd  compoMltlon 

Ontlint'H  of  French  literature — 

Do  Tocqucville,  Auoien  RC'- 

gime.* 
German: 

Old  High  German  (beginners) . . 

Nibelunsenlied 

Middle  High  German  literature. 
Literature,  Lessiug* 


Composition  (Class  I). 
Composition  (Class  11). 


Grammar  and  composition 

Schiller's  Naive  and  Sontimen- 
taliache  Dichtmig. 

Political  economy,  continued  * 

Logic :  Elementary 

Popular  lecture:  Elizabeth  Barrett 
BroMrniug.* 


do 

Misa  iiogers 

Miss  Hayllur 

MisaSellar 

Misa  Rogers 

A.  Sidgwick,  M.  A.. 
A.E.Haigh,M.A.a 


T.S.10... 

W.12 

W.ll 

F.12 

F.ll 


S.    0.45,    6 

weok  B 

only. 
Th.  0.45,  6 

weeks 

only. 

T.Th.12... 

Th.  11,  6 
weeks 
only. 

S.  12....... 

WJ).45,8.1l 

T.  F.ll.... 

T.  Th.  4.30 


M.Jan.  21.. 
S.J«n.26... 

T.Jan.  22.. 
W.Jan.  23.. 
W.Jan.  23.. 
F.Jan.  25.. 
F.Jan.  25... 

S.  Jan.  20... 

Th.  Jan.  24. 

T.Jan.  22.. 
Th.  Jan.  24. 


do.. 
...do.. 


Pass  .. 

...ao  .. 


Honors 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do  . 
...do.. 
Pass.., 
...do.. 


...do.. 

...do.- 

do.. 


MisaPopo5 

....do.  67. 

do 

A.  E.  Cowley,  M.  A. 

J.  Bii«,M.A.c 

do.  c 

do.c 

Miss  A.M.  Todd... 


Prof.  J.  Wright,  Ph. 

D. 
Mi88Wardalo,Ph.D 

do 

F.H.  Peters,  M.  A.  d 
M.Wintemits.Ph.D 

do 

A.E.  Cowley,  M.  A. 
Miss  Pope 


M.  F.0.45.. 

T.  Th.  5.30. 

M.    To  be 

arranged. 


Th.l2,.. 
T.  12,F.10. 

M.  12 

M.  11 

,  S.IO 

'S.H 

T.ll 

Th.  12.... 


L.  R.Phelps,  M.  A., 
F.W.Spurting,M.A. 
A.  Sidgwick,  M.  A. «. 


T.  Th.  11  . 

T.  Th.  10 . 

W.  10 

M.  6,  T.  0. 

S.O 

F.12 

M.  10 

W.12 


.10. 


T.  1-.., 

W.U,F 

One    1 

tnre, 

Feb 

5.30 


.4.30 

loc- 

S. 

•    2, 


S.Jan.  26.. 
W.Jan.  23. 
T.  Jan.  22  . 
T.Jan.  22. 

M.Jan.  21. 

T.  Jan.  22  . 
M.J  an.  21. 


Th.Jan.24 
T.  Jan.  22  . 


M.Jan.  21. 
M.Jan.  21. 


S.  Jan.  26. 
S.  Jan.  26. 


T.Jan.  22. 
Th.Jan.24 


T.Jan.  22. 

T.  Jan.  22  . 
W.  Jan.  23. 
M.Jan.  21. 
S.Jau.20.. 
F.Jan.  25.. 
M.  Jan.  21 . 
W.Jan.  23. 

T.  Jan.  22 . 
W.Jan.  23. 


&  «.  d. 
2    2    0 

15    0 

2,  2  0 
110 
15  0 
15  0 
110 

0  16    0 

0  16    0 

2  2  0 
0  16    0 


1  1 

2  2 
2  2 
2  2 

2  0 

2  2 

1  1 


1  1    0 

2  2    0 


110 
15    0 


110 
110 


110 
110 


2    2 

2    2 

1  1 
1  10 
1    1 


Students  may  obtain  leave  to  attend  lectures  marked  *  without  doing  papers. 

a  At  4  Norhani  Gardens. 

6  At  Somervillc  College. 

c  At  2  Wellingtou  Square. 

d  M.  at  6,  at  12  St.  Margaret's  road. 

e  Tickets  for  Mr.  Sidg wick's  lecture  (Is.  each)  to  be  obtained  at  the  office,  Clarendon  Building. 
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II.-UNIVERSITr    AND    COLLEGE    LECTURES   OPEN    TO    STUDENTS    OF    THE 
ASSOCIATION  (see  B  p.  835). 


Subject  and  term's  work. 


Theology : 

Romans,  con  tinned  (no  fee) . . . 

Introdnction  to  St.  Panl's 
Epistles. 

The  Doctrine  of  St.  Panl's 
KpiHtles. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Incama- 
,tion  (continued). 
Mathematics : 

Projec  ti ve  geometry  f 

The  construction  of  curves  by 
projective  pencils,  con- 
tiniied.t 

The  constitution  of  material 
media,  treated  mathematic- 
ally. 

The  algebra  of  quant icA 


General  aatronomv  (see  l)elow, 
"Fees"). 

Hydrodynamics  and  problems 
In  mixed  mathematics). 

Differential  calculus 

Pure  geometry  (no  fee),  con- 
tinued. 

Geometry,  maxima  and  min- 
ima, inversions,  etc. 

Analytical  geometry,  con- 
tinued. 

Physical  optics 

Physics: 

Electricity  (see below,  "Fees") 

Practical  instruction  (fee  £3 
for  3  days  a  week). 


Mechanics  and  physics  for 
the  preliminary  examina- 
Uon  (fee  £1). 

The  wave  surface  and  some 
of  its  properties,  continued 
(fee£f). 

Elementary  electricity  and 
magnetism. 

Mathematical  theory  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Elementary  sound  and  heat. . . 

Vapor  densities :  Dissociation . 

Meclianics  and  physicH   (fee 
£3,    including    practical 
work). 
Chemistry : 

Organic  chemistry  t 


Inorganic  chemistry  for  pre- 
liminary examination  (no 
fee). 

Organic  chemistry,  continued 
(honors,  no  fee). 

Physical  chemistry,  contin 
ued  (fee  £1). 

Stereo-chemistr^',  continued 
(fee  £1). 

Aromatic  compounds,  contin- 
ued (fee  £1). 

Laboratory  work  (see  £3  or  £5) 


Cheuiistrr  for  preliminary  ex- 
aminatfon  (fee  £1). 


G«oloi  ^ 

Physical  geoloe>  t 
aphical 


ogy: 
Physi4 


Stratigraphical  geology  t 

Practical  work  (fc>e  £2  for  3 
days;  £4 for 6 days). 


Lecturer. 


Time. 


Prof.  W.  Sanday,  M. 
W.Lock,M.A 


do 

R.L.OttIoy,M.A. 


Prof.  W.  Esaon,  M.  A . . 
do 


Prof.  B.  Price,  B.E  .. 


Prof.  E.  B.  Emott,M. 

A. 
Prof.    H.  H.  Turner, 

M.  A. 
H.  T.  Gerrans,  M.A.a. . 

J.  W.  Russell,  M.A.a.. 
do 


C.  Leudesdorf,  M.  A.  a. 
C.  H.  Sampson,  M.A.a. 
C.  E.  Haselfoot,  M.A.a 
Prof.R.  B.Clifton,  M.  A . 

Prof.  R.B.  Clifton,  M. 
A.;  W.  R.  Davies, 
B.  A.;  J.  Walker, 
M.A.;S.A.r.White, 
M.A. 

S.  A.White,  M. A 

J.  Walker,  M.A 

R.  E.  Baynes,  M.  A 

do 


D.H.Kagel,M.A.. 
do 

£.S.Graig,M.A... 


Prof.   W.  Odling,  M. 
W.  W.  Fisher,  M.  A . . 


J.  Watts,  M.A 

V.  H.  Veley,  M.  A 

J.  E.  Marsh,  M.A 

J.  A.  Gardner,  M.  A . . . 

W.  W.  Fisher,  M.  A. ; 
J.  Watts,  M.A.:  V. 


H.  Veley,  M.A. ;  J. 

'  M.A. 

Harcourt, 


iey, 
B.  Marsh,  M.  A 


A.    G.   V. 
M.A. 


Prof.A.n.Green,M.A 

do 

do 


M.W.F.U. 

T.12  ....... 

Alternate 

T.4. 
M.W.F.U. 


T.  Th.  9.... 
S.9 


T.  Th.  12... 

T.Th.S.10. 

M.W.12.... 

W.F.U.... 

T.  Th.lO... 
S.10 


PUoe. 


T.  Th.l2... 
T.  Th.ll... 

S.11 

T.  S.12 

Doily,  11-4. 

M.W.F.IO. 
T.  S.IO 

M-W.F.  10. 

To  be  ar- 
ranged. 

T.Th.S.ll. 

F.5.30 

Daily,  10- 
5.30. 

M.W.IO... 
Th.S.10... 

T.F.IO.... 

R.12 

M.W.6... 
M.  W.  12.. 
Daily,  10^ 

T.  Th.  S.  10. 


M.W.F.6.. 
M.W.F.9.. 
Daily,  10-1 


The  Schools 

Oriel 

Keble 

Trinity 

Merton 

do 

Pembroke 

(Queens 

University     ob- 

sei*vatory. 
Worcester 

BaUlol 

do 

Pembroke 

Brasenose 

Wadham 

Clarendon  labo- 
ratory. 
do. 


....do 


do 


Christ     Church 

laboratory. 
do 


Course  be- 
glua- 


Balliol 

do 

Millard    labora- 
tory. 


The  Museum 
...do... 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Christ    Church 
Uboratory. 

The  Museum.. 

do 

do 


W.  Jan.  23. 
T.Jan.  22. 
T.Jan.  29. 
W.Jan.  23. 


T.  Jan.  22. 
S.  Jan.  28. 


Th.  Jan.  24. 

T.Jan.  22. 

M.  Jan.  28. 

W.Jan.  23. 

T.Jan.  22. 
S.  Jan.  26. 

T.Jan.  22. 

T.Jan.  22. 

S.  Jan.  26. 

S.  Jan.  26. 

M.Jan.  21. 


W.Jan.  23. 
S.  Jan.  26. 
W.Jan.  23. 


T.  Jan.  22. 
F.Jan.  25. 
M.  Jan.  21. 


M.  Jan.  28. 
Th.  Jan.  24. 

F.  Jan.  25. 
S.  Jan.  26. 
M.  Jan.  28. 
M.Jan.  28. 
M.Jan.  2L 

T.Jan.  22. 


M.Jan.  21. 
M.  Jan.  21. 
M.Jaa.  2L 


a  Fee  £1  2s.  6d.  for  each  course. 
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II.— UiaVERSITT  AND  .COLLEGE  LECTURES  OPEN  TO  STUDENTS  OP  THE 
ASSOCIATION  (Bee  B  p.  836)— Oontinaed. 


Sabject  and  term's  work. 


Animal  morpholoffy : 

Elementary,  the  new  sohed- ' 
ulo  (lectures  and  practical 
daily,  fee  £4). 

Advanced  coarses.  Certain 
groups  of  the  animal  king- 
dom (daily,  fee  £5). 

The  germ-layer  theory 


Lecturer. 


The   skeleton    and   teeth  of 
Sauropsida,  etc.  (fee  £1). 
Zoology : 

Charlen  Darwin  and  problems 
of  modem  biology,  contin- 
ued. 
Physioloffy : 

Elementary 


Prof.  E.  RayLankea- 

ter.M.A. 
W.  a.  Benham,  Hon. 

M.A. 
6.  C.  Bourne,  M.  A  . . . . 

do 


Practical  instruction  (fee  £6, 
or  £4  for  3  days  a  week.  See 
below,  "Fees"). 

History  of  physiology 


Botany : 

Advanced    course,    practical 

work  (fee  £5). 
Elementary,    with     practical 

work  (fee  £3). 
Anibronology : 

Early  stages  of  knowledge  (no 

fee).t 
Elcineuts  of  physical  anthro- 
pology. 
Philosophy : 

Plato,  Republic,  V-X 

Pluto,  Republic,  continued 

Aristotle,  Ethics,  I V-VI 

Aristotle,  Ethics,  I  V-VI 

Aristotle,  Ethics,  V-VII 

Aristotle,  Ethics,  I-IV 

Aristotle,  Politics 

Principles  rf  ethics 

Logic,  inference    (continued) 

and  probability. 
Bacon,  Mill,  and  modern  logic. 
History  of  the   theory  of 

knowledge  (modern). 
Logic  (continued)  (for Mods.). 
Lo;!io,  inductive  (continued) . . 

Eiirly  Greek 

Greolc  political  ideas 

Philosophers 

Polit  ical  philosophy 

Psychology,  elementary 

Green's  Moral  and  Political 

Philosophy. 
Political  Philosophy 

Ancient  history: 

The  constitutional  history  of 

Athens  (no  fee). 

The  Anabasis  of  Arrian 

Athens  and  Sparta  during  the 

Peloponnesian  war. 

The  Peloponnesian  war 

The  Spartan  cocstitntion 

The  Emperor   Claudius    (no 

fee).t 
The  Roman  provinces  of  the 

Erajiire. 
Some  problems  of  Roman  his- 
tory. 
Roman     history,    from     the 

Gracchi  to  Snlla. 
Archroology: 

Early  (5 reek    sculpture    (for 

Hon.  Mods,  students  only). 

ED  95 27 


J.  Barclay  Thompson, 
M.A. 

Prof.   E.   B.  Ponlton, 
M.A. 


J.  S.  HaldanOt  Hon.  M. 
A.,  and  M.  S.  Pern- 
brey.M.A.,M.B. 

Prof.  J.  Bnrdon-San- 
derson,M.A.;  J.  8. 
Haldane,  Hon.  M.  A. 

J.S.Ualdane,Hon.M. 
A.,  and  M.  S.  Pem- 
brey,M.A.,M.B. 

Prof.S.H.Vincs,M.A 

do 


E.  B.  Tylor,  M.  A 

Prof.A.Thomson,M.A 


J.  Cook  Wilson.  M.  A 
J.  A. Stewart,  M.  A... 
H.  P.  Richards,  M.  A.. 
L.  T.  Hobhouse, M.  A, 
W.H.Hadow,  M.A.. 

J.  A.  Smith,  M.  A 

A.  H.  Greenidge,  M.  A, 

Master  of  Balliol 

Prof.  J.  Cook  Wilson, 

M.A. 

J.  A.  Smith,  M.  A 

W.    H.    Fairbrother, 

M.A. 
W.H.Hadow,  M.  A... 
A.Robinson,  M.  A — 

C.  Cannan,  M.  A 

H.  D.  Leigh,  M.  A 

J.  A.  R.  Munro,  M.  A . . 

H.  RashdaU,  M.  A 

H.  W.B.Joseph,  M.A. 
W.    H.    Fairbrother, 

M.A. 
W.  Q.  Pogson  Smith, 

M.A. 


Time. 


Place. 


M.W.F.12 
M.W.F.ft-12 

Th.8.10.... 

To  be  ar- 
ranged. 
T.Th.S.  11. 

T.6.30 

M.  W.6.80. 

Daily 

8.12 

M.  W.  F.  12. 

T.  Th.8.10. 

M.  4.30 

W.4.30 


M.W.F.IO 
W.F.IO... 
T.Th.S.  10. 
T.Th.S.  10 
T.  Th.  S.  10. 
T.Th.S.lO 
T.Th.lO... 
W.F.12... 
T.Th.l2... 

T.Th.S.  12 
8.12 


R.  W.Macan,M.A.... 

do 

A.  H. Greenidge,  M.  A. 

E.  M.Walker,  M.A... 

J.Wells,  M.A 

Prof.   H.   F.  Pelham, 

M.A. 

F.  J.  Haverfield,  M.  A. 

W.  W.  Fowler,  M.  A. . 
C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.  A. . 


Prof.  P.  Gardner, 
M.A. 


M.W.F.11 
T.  Th.U.. 
T.Th.S.  11 

M.12. 

M.12 

T.Th.  12.. 

M.12 

M.12 , 


W.F.12.... 

T.Th.  11.. 

8.11 

W.  F.  13.. 

T.Th.  11.. 

S.1] 

F.6 

W.F.ll.... 

S.11 

Tb.12 

M.W.F.11 


The  Museum . 


The  Museum . . 


The  Museum ... 
....do 

Physiological 
laboratory. 

—  .do 

....do 

Botanic  Garden. 
do 

The  Museum  . 
....do 


Oriel 

Christ  (Hinroh. 

Wadham 

Corpus  Christl. 

Worcester 

Balliol 

Hertford 

Balliol 

The  Schools 


Balliol 

Lincoln 


Worcester 

New  College . . 

Trinity 

Corpus  Christi.. 

Lincoln 

Balliol 

New  C4>Uege.... 
Lincoln 


St.  John*s. 


University . 


do 

Brasenose. 


Course  b*> 
gins — 


M.Jan.3L 

Th.  Jan.34. 

T.Jan.  22. 
T.Jan.  21. 

W.Jan.  21. 
T.Jan.  22. 
8.  Jan.  2ft. 

W.Jan.2aL 
T.Jan.  22, 

M.Jan.  28. 
W.Jan.aa 


M.Jan.2L 
W.Jan.2a. 
T.Jan.  22. 
T.Jan.  22. 
T.Jan.  22. 
T.Jan.  22. 
T.  Jan.  22. 
W.Jan.  23. 
T.  Jan.  22. 

T.Jan.  22. 
S.  Jan.  20. 

W.Jan.  28. 
T.Jan.  22. 
T.Jan.  22. 
M.  Jan.  21. 
M.  Jan.  2L 
T.Jan.  22. 
M.Jan.2L 
M.Jan. 2L 

W.  Jan.  23. 


T.Jan.  22. 


S.  Jan.  26. 
W.  Jan.  28. 


Queen's T.Jan. 22. 

Wadham I  S.Jan. 28. 

Brasenose ;  F.  Jan.  26. 


Christ  Church 

Lincoln 

All  Souls 


I 


Ashmolean  Ma< 
senm. 


W.Jan.  23. 

S.  Jan.  26. 

Th.Jan.24. 

W.Jan.  23. 
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-UNIVEBSITY  AND  COLLEGE  LECTTJHES  OPEN   TO   STITDENTS  OF   THE 
ASSOCIATION  (aee  B  p.  836)— Continned. 


Sabjcct  and  term's  work. 

Lecturer. 

Time. 

Place. 

Course  b». 
gins— 

Arcb  teology — Continned . 

Eiu-ly  Greek  BCiUptnre  (gen- 

Prof. P.  Gardner, 

S.12 

Ashmolean  Mu- 

S. Jan.  26. 

eral  lectnro).t 

M.  A. 

seum. 

ISoraan    inscriptions   of    the 

F.J.Haverfleld,  M.A. 

W.5.45 

Christ  Church... 

W.Jan.  3a 

Empire. 
Modern  history : 

(1)  English  history— 

The    foreign    policy   of 
Great  Britain  during  the 

Prof.    Montagu   Bur- 

T. Th.  11 . . . 

All  Souls 

T.Jan.  22. 

rows,  M.  A. 

Prenoh  Kevoliition  war, 

continued. 

Early     English     institu- 

Prof. Sir   F.  Pollock, 

T.F.5 

do 

T.Feb.  191 

tions,  t 

M.A. 

Stubbs'  Select  Charters. . . 

W.  H.  Hutton.  B.  D 

M.  W.  F.  10. 

St.  John's 

W.Jan.  23. 

Stubbs'  Charters  and  Doc- 

A. L.  Smith,  M.  A 

M.F.11.... 

Balliol 

F.Jan.  25. 

uments. 

English  history,  from  1180- 
Constitutional  history, 

D.  .1.  Medley,  M.  A.... 
C.  G.  Robertson,  B.  A. . 

M.  W.  F.  10. 

Keble 

W.Jan.  23. 

T.  Th.  S.  10  . 

Exeter 

T.Jan.  22. 

from  i;>07. 

The  anthoril  ies  for  the  his- 

C. H.  Firth.  M.  A 

F.5 

Balliol 

F.Jan.  25. 

tory  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion. 

English    bistorv.     Polit- 

0.M. Edwards, M. A..'  T.Th.10... 

Lincoln 

T.Jan.  22. 

ical  and  constitntional, 

eighteenth  century. 
English    history.     Polit- 
ical and  constitutional. 

J.A.Il.Marriott,M.A.   T.S.9.15... 

Worcester 

T.Jan.  23. 

from  1600. 

EngUsh  literature,  1060- 

G.N.  IUchardson,M. A.  M.  W.  6  . , . . 

Students'    Dele- 

W.Jan. 23. 

1715. 

gacy. 

;    2)  Foreign  history- 
Period  I.     Frankish  hU- 

tory. 
Period  II.    The  medieval 

II.  L.  Poole,  M.  A T.Th.l2... 

Balliol 

T.Jan.  22. 

n.A.L.Fisher,M.A..I  T.Th.l2... 

NewCoUcge.... 

T.Jan.  22. 

empire. 

1 

Period  II.      French   his- 

TV.  H.  Hutton,  B.  D. .. .  W.  F.  11. . . . 

St.  John's 

W.Jan.2S. 

torv,  Louis  VUI,  IX. 

1 

Periods  III,  TV.    Italian 

E.  Armstrong, M.  A...  T.S.12 

Queen's 

T.Jan.  22. 

.  history  during  the  fif- 

teenth century. 

Period  IV.  European  his- 

A.H.Johnson, M.A.. 

W.r.9.10.. 

Merton 

W.Jan.  23. 

tory,  from  1519. 

Period  IV.     The  Turks, 

C.W.C.Oman,M.  A..   S.12 

All  Souls 

S.  Jan.  26. 

1400-1600. 

Period  Y.    European  his- 
tory, continnca. 

G.  NJUchardaon,M.A. 

T.Th.l2... 

Oriel 

T.  Jan.  22. 

Period  VI.    European  his- 

A. Hassall,  M.  A 

M.W.12... 

Christ  Church... 

W.Jan.  23. 

tory,  from  1756. 
Special    subject,  British 
India. 

G.H.Wakcling,  M.A. 

M.  W.  9  . . . . 

Wadham 

M.Jan.  21. 

Geography: 

Historical    geography.    Cen- 

H.J.Mackinder,M.A. 

W.F.ll.... 

The  Schools 

W.Jan.  23. 

traiaud  southern  Europe. 

Politicjil  science  and  economy: 

Principles  of  polit  ical  economy 

Prof.F.Y.Edgeworth, 

W.F.12.... 

All  Souls 

F.  Jan.  25. 

(J.S.MiU;  recent  additions 
to  tbe  science). 
Outlines  of  English  economic 

M.A. 

W.A.S.newin8,M.A. 

T.Th.lO... 

All  Pembroke... 

Th.Jan.24. 

history. 
Political  philosophy,  mainly 

W.  G.  Pogson  Smith, 

Th.S.ll.... 

StJohn's 

Th.Jan.24. 

EnpliHh. 
Political  science 

M.A. 

Viscount  Cyro«,M.A. 



Christ  Church . . 

PalffOiiraphv : 

MtMliflBval 

F.Madan.M.A 

T.Th.5.30.. 

Brasenose 

Th.  Jan.24. 

History  of  Greek  and  Latin  liter- 
ature : 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  ques- 
tion. 
Aristotle's  Poetics 

A.Sidgwlck.M.A.... 

W.F.IO.... 

Corpus  Christi.. 

W.Jan.  23. 

Prof.LBywater,M.A. 

T.Th.S.12. 

Exeter 

Th.  Jan.24. 

Aristotle,  Poetics  and  History 

W.B.  Inge,  M.A 

M.F.W.11. 

Hertford 

W.Jan.  23. 

of  the  Greek  drama. 

Greek  books : 

ilrlschylus,  Eumenides 

A.Sidewlck,M.A.... 
H.M.  Surge,  M.A 

M.12 

Corpus  Christi.. 

M.  Jan.  21. 

DemostheneH,  Public  Orations. 

T.Tb.S.  10. 

University 

T.Jan.  22. 

Sophocles,  PhUoctetea 

Latin  books: 

A.Sidgwick,  M.  A.... 

w.r.i2.... 

Corpus  ChriBtl.. 

W.Jan.  23. 

(Mcero,  Letters 

A.  C.  Clark,  M.  A 

T.  Th.S.ll. 

Queen's ......... 

T.  Jan.  2aL 

Juvenal 

S.G.OwcD,M.A 

T.  Th.  S.  12. 

Chri>*t  Church.. 

T.Jan.  22. 

Tacitus,  Annals,  I,  II 

A.  E.  Haigb,  M.  A 

T.  Th.  11... 

Corpus  Christi.. 

T.Jan.  22. 
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II.— TDTIVEBSITY  AND  COLLEGE  LECTURES  OPEN  TO  STUDENTS  OF  THE 
AiSSOCIATIODT  ((Me  below,  B)- Continued. 


Sul\}ect  and  time's  work. 


Latin  book*— Continued. 

Virgil,  Eel.,  Georg 

Virgil,  ^neid,I-VI 

English  language: 

Chancers  iifo  and  works  (no 
fee). 

Chaucer's  lanjrnage 

Old  Knglish  Uterature,  down 
to  Piers  Plowman  (no  fee). 
Law: 

Roman  law,  concluded 

English  law — 

Law  of  the  constitution 

(no  fee). 
Law   of    particular   con- 
tracts (no  fc«)* 

Real  property 

Jurisprudence — 

Forma  and  authorities  of 

law  (no  fee,  8  lectures). 

Theory  of  legislation  (no 

fee). 
Juriopmdence,  conclndeil . 
(Preliminary  examination) 
institutes  of  Justinian, 
concluded. 
Indian  law:  Hindoo  law  (fee 
£1). 
Husic : 

Structnro  in  musical  compo- 
sition.! 
Handel's  oratorio,  The  Mes- 
siah, with  illustrations. 
On  the  music  of  the  Russian 

liturgv.t 
On  madrigals,  with  illustra- 
tions. 
Musical  form  and  composition 

(fiHjjeiis). 

Harmony    and    counterpoint 

(fee  £llls.  6<1). 
Harmony  (fee  £1  lis.  (Jd). 
Miifllcal  dictation  (fee  £1  lis. 

6d). 


Leoturer. 


Time. 


J.U.PowoU,M.A 

H.P.rox,M.  A 

Prof.   A.   a.   Kapler, 
M.A. 

do 

Piof.J.Earle.  M.  A... 


n.Duir,B.C.L 

Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey,  B. 

C.L. 
T.Ralcigh,  B.  C.L.... 

O.  B.  Bumham,  B.C.L. 

Prof.  Sir   P.  Pollock, 

M.A. 
T.  Raleigh,  B.  C.  L 

H.  Duff,  B.  C.L 

G.  B.  Bumham,  B.C.L. 


SirW.Markhy.D.C.L 


TV.  H.  Hadow,  M.  A., 

B.  Mus. 
Prof.  Sir  J.  Stainer, 

M.  A..  D.  Mus. 
TV.J.Birkbeck.M.A  . 

Dr.  Varley  Roberts . . . . 

W.  H.  Hadow,  M.  A., 

B.  Mns. 
Dr.nifle,M.  A 


Dr.  Varley  Roberts. . . 
F.C.Wood8,M.A.... 


T.Th.S.10. 
M.W.r.l2. 


T.  12. 


Th.  12... 
W.  r.  2.2 


M.TV.  U... 

T.  Th.10... 

T.  Th.  12.., 

W.P.ll... 

T.F.M 

M.F.  12... 

T.  Th.  11.. 
W.F.12... 


Place. 


St.  John's 

Brascnose 


The  Schools 


do 

Taylor  Institu- 
tion. 

All  Souls 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Balliol 


Course  he- 
gin»- 


All  Souls  ... 
University.. 


M.F.  10....  All  Souls 


T.  Feb. 

12, 

2.30. 

T.  Feb. 

19. 

2.30. 

S.    Mar. 

2, 

2,30. 

W.  Mar 

.  6 

2.80. 

Feb,  6.. 

Sheldooia^ . 

do 

do 

do 

Worcester  - 


To   be    ar-  ,  13  TVamborongh 
ranged,     i     road. 

F.  3 

To  be    ar- 
ranged. 


Magdalen . 
Exeter.... 


T.  Jan.  22. 
W.Jan.  23. 


T.Jan.  29. 


Th.Jan.  24. 
W.  Jan.  23. 


W.Jan.  23. 

T.Jan.  22. 

Th.  Jau.  24. 

W.Jan.  23. 

F.Jan.  25. 

M.Jan.2L 

T.  Jan.  22. 
W.Jan.  23. 

F.Jan.  25. 


F.Jan.S 


F.Feb.L 


(A)  AiiodatUm  iMftirsf.— Examinations :  Each  course  is  followed  by  a  terminal  examination,  which 
students  are  expected  to  attend  unless  specially  exempted. 

Students  may  obtain  leave  to  attend  lectures  marked*  without  being  examined.  Time  and  place, 
etc.:  All  the  courses  are  given  in  tho  lecture  rooms,  Alfred  street,  St.  Giles'.  They  are  open  to  all 
students  who  havo  obtained  leave  to  attend  through  the  honorable  secretary,  Miss  Rogers. 

(B)  Univertity  and  college  ^cCur««.— Lectures  marked  t  are  public.  For  the  rest,  leave  must  be 
obtained  through  the  honorable  secretary.  Miss  Ro'^ers,  and  can  in  most  cases  only  be  given  to  stu- 
dent.H  who  are  reading  for  honors  and  who  have  pasHCcl  the  flrst  examination  for  women.  For  Pro- 
fessor Napier's  and  Professor  Burrows's  lectures  leave  can  be  obtained  from  the  professors  or  through 
Miss  Rogers.    (For  Mr.  Mackinder's  lectures,  see  "Fees.") 

N.  B Xo  students  whose  names  have  not  been  given  in  to  the  lady  secretary  shall  bo  allowed  to 

attend  lectures. 

FetMfor  univeriity  and  ecUege  Ueiurea, 

&  H.  d. 

Professor  Turner • .•(•••••••••••■. 0    5    6 

Professor  Clifton  (for  those  attending  the  class  for  the  iirst  time) 1    0    0 

Physiology,  extra  fee  for  the  first  term  of  a  course 10    0 

Professor  Lankester  and  Professor  Vines  (for  students  not  doing  practical  work) 1    0    0 

Mr.  Mackiuder  (for  all  who  are  not  registered  students  of  tho  association) 0  10    0 

Mathematical  lectures,  where  not  otherwise  stated 1    2    G 

Other  courses  (one  day  a  week) 0  13    6 

Other  courses  (two  days  a  week) 12    6 

Oilier  courses  (three  days  a  week) 1  12    6 

Other  courses  (four  da^'s  a  week) 2    2    9 

All  ffes,  lectures  and  tutorial,  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Poole  at  the  office  of  the  association.  If.  B — Any 
day  of  the  sixth  week  of  term  during  office  hours.    Checks  to  be  made  payable  to  Mrs.  R.  Poole. 

Fees,  whether  for  assoeiation  or  college  lectures,  which  amount  to  more  than  £5  5s.  and  less  than 
£8  6s.  will  bo  re*luced  to  £5  5s.,  and  where  they  amount  to  £6  6s.  and  over,  1  guinea  will  be  remitted. 

Office,  Clarendon  Building,  Oxford,  o]>on  11  to  1  every  day  during  term. 

The  office  will  bo  o^n  between  11  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.  from  Monday,  January  14,  till  the  end  of  terra. 
All  business  communications  should  be  afldrcssed  there  to  the  honorable  secretary.  Miss  Rogers,  wh« 
will  he  at  the  office  on  Satnrrloy,  January  19,  and  Monday,  January  21,  from  11  to  1,  and  on  every  other 
morning  in  term  from  12.15  to  i. 
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Stadento  mast  attend  persooallj  for  entry  in  the  general  register  between  12.15  and  1  on  some  day 
daring  the  first  fortnight  of  term.  The  vrritten  permission  of  the  principal  is  required  before  any 
name  can  be  entered.    The  ropstration  fee  is  6s.  uinaally. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  principal  of  the  home  students,  utill  be  at  home,  8  Merton  street,  to  see  students  on 
Saturday  morning,  January  19,  uid  any  morning  in  the  first  week  of  term,  between  10  and  11;  after 
tiie  first  week,  by  appointment. 

The  secretary  of  the  delegacy  of  local  examinations  reqneste  that  applications  for  enbry  forms  from  a 
resident  student  be  made,  in  term  time,  through  the  principal  of  the  nail  or  body  to  which  she  belongs. 
Each  entry  form  must  be  countersigned  by  the  principal  before  it  is  sent  in. 

Oorre^ondenee  tyttem.— Tor  parUonlars  apply  to  the  honorable  secretary,  A.  £.  W.  Office,  Clarendon 
Building,  Oxford. 

Teaehert'  training  »yiUm.—  A,  system  of  practical  and  theoretic  instruction  has  been  arranged  for 
those  who  are  going  to  make  teaching  a  profession.  The  secretaries  are  glad  to  receive  the  names 
of  any  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  such  instruction.  The  work  includes  teaching  in  a  school  twice 
a  week  for  two  terms  out  of  the  three.  The  fees  are  arranged  according  to  the  work  done.  Students 
must  have  passed  the  Oxford  first  examination  for  women  or  some  equivalent  examination. 

A.  SiDOWICK, 

A.  M.  A.  H.  BOGEB8, 

Honorable  Secretaries. 
£.  M.  Venablbs, 

Assittant  Secretary, 

Tutorial  help  and  advice  to  students  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
Oxford  system  of  teaching.  This  can  be  obtained  in  any  subject 
required  from  the  tutors  of  the  association,  who  direct  and  advise 
students  during  their  university  course.  This  is  the  list  of  association 
tutors : 

TUTORS,   LECTURERS,   AND  TEACHERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

LitercB  humaniares. — W.  H.  Hadow,  M.  A.,  tutor. 

Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literature, — Miss  Rogers,  A.  £.  Haigh,  M.  A.,  Miss 
Sellar,  and  Miss  Hay  liar,  tutors  and  lecturers ;  A.  Sidgwick,  M.  A.,  and  F.  J.  Lys,  M.  A., 
lecturers. 

Mathematics  and  physios, — H.  T.  Qerrans,  M.  A.,  tutor  and  lecturer;  Miss  Pearson, 
lecturer. 

Natural  science, — D.  H.  Nagel,  M.  A.,  and  Miss  Kirkaldy,  tutors. 

Modem  history. — J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.  A.,  tutor  and  lecturer;  Miss  Melhuish  (B.  A., 
Victoria),  G.  N.  Richardson^  M.  A.,  and  O.  H.  Wakeling,  M.  A.,  tutors;  Mrs.  Marriott, 
teacher. 

English, — Miss  Lea,  tutor  and  lecturer;  O.  M.  Edwards,  M.  A.,  lecturer. 

Modern  languages. — Miss  Wardale  (Ph.  D.,  Ztirich),  Miss  A.  M.  Todd,  and  Miss  Pope, 
tutors  and  lecturers;  J.  Bu6,  M.  A.,  J.  Wright,  M.  A.,  F.  H.  Peters,  M.  A.,  and  M. 
Winternitz  (Ph.  D.,  Vienna),  lecturers. 

These  are  the  regulations  concerning  tutors  of  the  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Women : 

1.  Every  student  reading  for  an  honor  or  pass  school  shall  be  assigned  to  a  tutor 
on  commencing  her  work,  and  remain  under  his  or  her  general  advice  and  direction 
until  her  examination. 

2.  The  appointment  of  tutors  or  other  teachers  to  take  tutorial  control  shall  be 
made  by  the  association  council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  educational  com- 
mittee. The  assignment  of  students  to  tutors  shall  be  made  by  the  educational 
committee;  and  a  change  of  tutor  shall  only  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  term. 

3.  Tutors  shall  be  consulted  about  the  preparation  of  the  terminal  lecture  list. 
They  shall  also  advise  as  to  the  choice  of  their  pupils'  lectures,  and  the  selection  of 
teachers  in  subjects  in  which  they  do  not  teach  themselves.  No  student  shall  be 
a<lmitted  to  any  association  class  or  lecture  (except  such  as  are  asterisked  on  the 
list)  without  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  tutors  in  the  school  for  which  the  lec- 
ture is  provided.  No  change  in  a  student's  work  shall  be  made  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  tutor. 

4.  Tutors'  recommendations  as  to  individual  students'  work  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  educational  committee  through  the  principals.  Arrangements  as  to  tutors 
snd  lecturers  shall  be  made  through  the  lady  secretary. 
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5.  Tutors  shall,  at  tlie  end  of  each  term,  send  a  report  to  the  lady  secretary,  who 
shall  forward  it  at  once  to  the  students'  principal.  Tutors  shall  be  entitled  to  see 
all  lecturers'  and  teachers'  reports  on  their  pnpils  before  sending  in  their  own. 

6.  A  tutor  who  is  responsible  for  a  student's  honor  work,  but  is  not  actually  teach- 
ing her,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  fee  of  10s.  per  term. 

Ill  the  case  of  the  association  lectares,  weekly  essays  or  compositions 
form  part  of  the  work. 

VI.  Position  op  Women. 

The  position  of  women  in  the  University  of  Oxford  can  scarcely  be 
called  precarious,  since  the  social  relations  are  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, and  the  intercommunication  of  officers  of  the  board  that  pro- 
vides for  women's  examinations  and  the  officers  of  the  university  is  so 
complete;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  friendly  rather  than  a  formal 
relation.  All  the  formal  recognition  given  to  women  students  by  the 
university  is  this: 

(1)  The  hebdomadal  council  of  the  university  appoints  one  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Association  for  Education  of  Women. 

(2)  The  same  body  appoints  one  member  on  the  council  of  Somerville 
College. 

(3)  The  authorities  have  given  a  room  in  the  university  official  build- 
ings for  the  office  of  the  association. 

Otherwise  the  university  has  no  official  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  women. 

Men  students  are  subject  to  certain  regulations.  They  matriculate, 
reside  for  a  certain  number  of  terms,  attend  certain  lectures,  take  exam- 
inations in  a  certain  order,  receive  degrees,  and  enjoy  certain  privileges 
as  graduate  members  of  the  university.  None  of  these  arrangements 
are  enforced  for  women  by  the  university.  All  it  does  is  to  grant  power 
to  the  delegacy  of  local  examinations  to  use  the  university  examina- 
tions in  examining  women.  This  is  the  legal  fiction,  but  the  result  is 
that  women  may  take  any  examination  provided  by  the  university  for 
men.  Their  names  are  placed  in  a  class  list  arranged  exactly  like  that 
of  the  men,  and  their  position  in  that  list  as  compared  with  the  men  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  In  fact,  this  list  is  published  in  the  University 
Calendar  after  that  of  the  men,  and  also,  by  statute,  in  the  University 
Gazette. 

As  regards  residence,  the  university  lays  down  no  rule  for  women,  and 
the  delegacy  does  not  inquire  into  the  matter.  Consequently,  women 
may  reside  for  a  short  or  a  long  period,  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  not  at  all. 
On  one  occasion  two  ladies  from  Cambridge,  who  had  won  first  classes 
in  the  mathematical  tripos  (Part  I),  wishing  to  test  the  standard  of  the 
Oxford  final  schools,  which  represent  four  years  of  study,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  tripos,  Part  I  (which  represents  three  years),  went  to 
Oxford  almost  directly  after  their  Cambridge  examination,  entered  the 
honor  schools,  and  obtained,  respectively,  a  first  and  second  class. 

Students  who  belong  to  one  of  the  halls  and  registered  home  students 
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reside  for  terms  which  are  the  same  as  those  kept  by  members  of  the 
university,  but  they  are  not  obKged  to  take  the  examinations  at  certain 
fixed  intervals.  All  that  the  delegacy  expects  is  certain  specified  pre- 
liminary examinations  in  two  languages  and  elementary  mathematics; 
those  who  are  graduates  of  colleges  included  in  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae,  United  States  of  America,  are  admitted  without  fur- 
ther conditions  to  the  honor  examinations.  Women  are  allowed  a 
larger  choice  of  preliminary  examinations  than  men,  and  they  may,  if 
they  please,  proceed  at  once  to  the  final  honor  schools  (senior  public 
examination),  entirely  omitting  moderations  (the  first  public  examina- 
tion), or  they  may  spend  all  their  time  working  for  moderations  only. 
This  plan  has  its  advantages  in  regard  to  its  greater  freedom,  but  as 
long  as  it  continues  a  woman  will  not  obtain  the  same  prestige  as  a 
man  for  her  work,  but  will  be  regarded  as  having  slipped  in  by  a  back 
door,  leaving  out  some  essential  part  of  the  work.  There  is  muqh  to  be 
said  on  both  sides;  many  people  in  Oxford  value  the  freedom,  while 
others  consider  the  existing  state  of  things  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  recognition  by  the  university. 

As  regards  lectures,  tutorial  help,  etc.,  women  have  little  or  nothing 
to  desire. 

The  university  grants  women  neither  degrees  nor  certificates.  The 
delegacy,  however,  grants  a  certificate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  honor 
schools  the  class  obtained  is  indicated. 

As  women  do  not  graduate,  they  have  no  recognition  from  the  univer- 
sity when  their  time  of  study  is  ended.  However,  their  position  as 
student  members  of  the  association  helps  to  keep  up  their  interest  in 
Oxford,  and  gives  them  a  vote  on  important  matters  relating  to  th« 
education  of  women. 

Tbat  the  present  state  of  things  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  no  one 
would  probably  maintain.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  growing  up  in 
favor  of  asking  something  more  from  the  university.  Before  that  can 
be  done  it  will  probably  bo  necessary  to  introduce  a  little  more  method 
in  the  women's  courses,  order  of  examinations,  etc.  What  the  next 
stei:)  will  be  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say,  for  the  matter  is  just  now 
under  discussion.  The  degree  is  now  granted  to  women  by  London, 
Victoria,  Wales,  and  all  the  Scotch  universities,  and  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland,  as  well  as  by  the  colonial  universities.  Women  have 
already  been  hampered  in  attempts  to  obtain  positions  in  the  colonies 
(and  sometimes  even  in  England)  by  lack  of  the  degree.  What  is 
needed  now  is  to  bring  home  to  the  old  universities  the  fact  that  women 
do  sufifer  from  their  disabilities,  and  sooner  or  later  they  too  will  yield 
the  right  to  wear  the  title  as  generously  as  they  have  given  the  sub- 
stantial benefit  of  teaching  and  examination. 

The  reasons  why  a  strong  feeling  has  been  growing  up  among  the 
friends  of  women's  education  at  Oxford  that  the  present  state  of  things 
was  unsatisfactory  are  (1)  because  of  the  want  of  any  fixed  curriculum, 
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wliicU  tended  to  encourage  scrappy  and  unsystematic  work;  (2)  because 
the  women  who  had  gone  through  the  full  course  did  not  obtain  any 
adequate  acknowledgment  in  the  form  of  recognition  and  a  degree. 
In  consequence,  the  Association  for  the  Education  of  Women  in  Oxford 
called  a  meeting  in  the  new  schools  on  May  4, 1895,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  carried: 

(1)  That  it  is  desirable  that  women  students  who  have  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions as  regards  residence  and  examination  should  be  admitted  to  the  B.  A.  degree, 
and  that  a  nniversity  diploma  recording  their  residence  and  qnalifi cations  should 
bo  granted  to  women  stud  en  ts  who  have  resided  at  least  three  years,  hare  passed  a 
preliminary  and  an  intermediate  examination,  and  have  obtained  a  class  in  any 
honor  oxamination  recognized  by  the  university. 

Carried  by  115  to  26. 

(2)  That  this  meeting  approves  of  application  being  now  made  to  the  university 
for  the  admission  of  duly  (xualified  women  to  the  B.  A.  degree. 

Carried  by  85  to  3. 

As  a  result  of  these  resolutions,  a  petition  embodying  the  demands 
of  resolution  (1)  was  circulated  among  members  of  congregation  (which 
is  composed  of  M.  A.'s  resident  at  Oxford).  In  order  fully  to  ascertain 
public  opinion,  the  wording  was  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  congregation,  respectfully  petition  the  hebdom- 
adal council  to  bring  before  the  university  some  scheme  whereby  resident  women 
students  may  receive  due  recognition. 

I.  By  conferring  upon  those  women  students  who  have  complied  with  all  the  con- 
ditions (of  residence  and  oxamination)  required  of  men  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  either 
(fl)  the  B.  A.  degree,  or  (h)  a  university  diploma  stating  their  residence  and  qualifi- 
cations, and  that  they  have  fulfilled  the  above  conditions;  and 

II.  By  the  grant  of  a  university  diploma  or  certificate,  stating  their  residence  and 
qualifications,  to  those  women  students  who  have  resided  at  least  three  years,  have 
passed  a  preliminary  and  an  intermediate  examination,  and  have  obtained  a  class  in 
any  honor  examination  recognized  in  the  university. 

I  (a)  received  123  signatures  5 1  (&),  24. 

As  a  result  of  the  petition,  the  hebdomadal  council  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  go  into  the  whole  matter.  This  committee  decided  to  take 
the  evidence  of  experts  on  the  following  points: 

(1)  Whether  the  exclusion  from  the  B.  A.  degree  has  been  found  to 
injure  the  professional  prospects  of  women  engaged  in  education; 
instances  within  experience  of  witness  to  be  specified. 

(2)  Whether  the  admission  of  women  to  the  B.  A.  degree  would  be 
likely,  and  if  so,  in  what  way,  to  injuriously  affect  the  education  of 
women. 

Under  these  headings  evidence  is  now  being  collected,  and  will  be 
received  by  the  committee  in  October.  After  hearing  evidence,  it  is 
probable  that  the  committee  will  report  to  the  hebdomadal  council,  and, 
should  the  report  be  favorable,  the  council  will  probably  take  further 
steps  in  the  matter. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  among  those  who  signed  I  (a)  of  the  petition 
are  the  master  of  Baliol,  the  principal  of  Brasenose,  the  principal  of 
Jesus,  Professors  Burden,  Sanderson,  Wilson,  Dicey,  Elliott,  Green, 
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Teggs,  Miiller,  Poulter,  Wallace,  Wernglie,  and  York  Powell,  besides 
many  other  influential  members  of  the  university. 
Such  is  the  status  quo  in  September,  1895. 

VII.  SoMERViLus  College. 

Somerville  College  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall  were  opened  ou  the  same 
day,  but  as  Somerville  is  the  larger  of  the  two  it  may  appropriately  be 
considered  first.  It  was  named,  as  need  not  be  said,  firom  Mrs.  Mary 
Somerville,  who  was  so  great  an  honor  to  her  sex,  and  who  was  the 
source  of  actual  contributions  to  science.  A  copy  of  Flaxman's  bust  of 
her  adorns  the  hall  of  each  building,  and  it  is  proudly  related  that  she 
was  not  only  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  Royal  Society  but  also 
that  she  was  an  excellent  housekeeper  and  fine  needlewoman. 

Somerville  was  originally  started  as  a  hall  of  residence.  It  was, 
however,  incorporated  as  a  college,  and  in  1894  assumed  this  title,  with 
a  view  to  improving  its  educational  status. 

The  situation  of  the  grounds  chosen  for  this  hall  is  convenient.  Mov- 
ing from  Carfax,  the  intersection  of  the  two  main  streets  of  the  city,  to 
the  north,  not  more  than  a  five-minutes  walk  leads  one  to  the  unpre- 
tentious gateway,  which  must  be  known  in  order  to  discover  it,  for  no 
one  would  suspect  that  beyond  its  modest  arch  lies  the  avenue  leading 
to  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Somerville.  The  buildings  are  i)laced  in  a 
garden  covering  more  than  3  acres,  which  is  delightfully  wooded  and 
with  i)lenty  of  room  for  tennis  grounds  and  other  amusements,  and  full 
of  quiet  retreats  in  which  the  student  may  seek  for  solitary  studying 
hours  or  where  groups  of  them  may  entertain  their  friends  in  cosy 
outdoor  afternoon  teas.  The  buildings  consist  of  the  old  hall,  origi- 
nally a  large  dwelling  house,  with  additions  and  the  West  buildings, 
which  were  put  up  several  years  after  the  original  building  was  first 
oi)ened.  The  new  parts  are  in  the  Jacobian  style,  and  each  of  the 
buildings  is  complete  in  itself,  with  its  own  dining  and  drawing  rooms, 
library  and  offices,  so  that  there  are  really  two  centers  of  home  life  in 
the  i)lace.  There  are  also  several  cottages  opening  upon  the  grounds, 
which  are  used  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  the  young  ladies 
living  in  them  going  to  one  of  the  other  buildings  for  their  meals  and 
for  their  social  relations.  About  65  students  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  whole  place,  but  as  this  number  is  divided  into  two  home  centers, 
many  of  the  evils  resulting  in  the  conditions  incident  to  life  in  large 
and  crowded  halls  are  much  lessened,  if  they  are  not  completely  done 
away  with. 

The  drawing-room  in  the  old  hall  is  a  large  and  comfortable  room, 
with  a  delightful  aspect  upon  the  garden,  and  with  a  large  window 
door  from  which  one  steps  directly  upon  the  lawn.  The  ever-present 
fireplace  is  an  attractive  feature,  comfortable  sleepy-hollow  chairs  invit- 
ing to  its  warmth  in  winter.  The  walls  are  lined  with  beautiful  pic- 
tures. Watts  and  Burne-Jones,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
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being  represented;  and  some  beautiful  gifts  by  Mr.  Ruskin  are  also 
among  the  number.  A  series  of  beautiful  photographs  of  those  Italian 
ladies  that  were  lecturers  and  '*  dottoresse "  in  the  Italian  university 
appropriately  adorn  one  side  of  the  room.  A  large  portrait  of  the  first 
principal  of  the  hall  hangs  over  the  fireplace. 

The  library  is  on  the  second  floor.  It  contains  about  3,000  volumes, 
and  is  a  sort  of  common  room  for  the  students,  containing  magazines 
and  the  newspapers,  which  the  English  girl  does  not  fail  daily  to  read. 
Upon  the  wall,  near  the  door  of  this  room,  is  the  bulletin  board,  covered 
thickly  with  notices  of  the  various  meetings  and  clubs  which  the  stu- 
dents keep  up  and  attend.  A  special  building  is  to  be  provided  for  the 
library  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  rooms  of  the  young  ladies  are  here,  as  in  all  the  Oxford  women's 
colleges,  a  sort  of  half  study,  half  boudoir.  The  furniture  provided  by 
the  hall  consists  of  a  single  bed,  which  may  be  converted  by  artistic 
coverings  into  a  couch  by  day;  a  study  desk  and  bookcase,  commode 
and  screen,  with  several  comfortable  chairs;  but  each  student  adds  to 
this  simple  outfit  a  large  number  of  additions  and  touches,  which  con- 
vert the  room  into  something  that  shall  represent  her  own  individ- 
uality. She  may  carry  out  in  fancy  what  she  pleases,  from  the  severest 
simplicity  to  the  wildest  exuberance  of  draperies,  flowers,  and  pictures, 
Watts's  Hope  and  Rossetti's  Beata  Beatrix  and  Saucta  Lilias  will  there 
be  found  in  many  repetitions,  and  the  corner  where  the  books  are  piled 
will  have  above  it  a  pair  of  tennis  racquets  crossed.  A  pair  of  screens 
gives  the  drawing-room  effect  to  the  chamber  by  day,  and  upon  the  low 
table  are  the  delicate  china  cups  which  are  to  serve  when  the  afternoon 
tea  or  the  10  o'clock  cocoa  is  the  order  of  the  day  or  evening. 

The  principal  of  the  hall  is  a  woman  of  great  energy,  tact,  and 
administrative  capacity,  one  whose  enthusiasm  is  felt  by  all  who  come 
under  her  influence.  She  has  large  ambitions  for  the  hall,  and  through 
her  efforts  it  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  gifts  that  have 
been  brought  to  its  library  and  its  fnnd  for  scholarshii)s.  While 
encouraging  scholarship  in  all  possible  ways,  she  is  laudably  careful 
for  the  physical  health  of  the  young  women  under  her  care,  and  takes 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  matters  that  will  be  for  their  personal  welfare. 

There  are  tliree  ladies  residing  in  the  halls  who  act  as  tutors  to  the 
students,  and  there  are  four  other  nonresident  tutors.  Ko  lectures, 
however,  are  given  in  the  halls;  all  the  students  go  for  lectures  either 
to  the  association  hall  or  to  the  different  colleges  in  which  the  lectures 
are  given,  accompanied  always  by  an  approved  chaperone. 

Somerville  College  is  already  old  enough  to  boast  of  the  honors  that 
have  been  gained  by  its  inmates,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  in  each  yearly 
report  an  account  given  not  only  of  the  honors  that  have  been  received 
in  their  examinations  in  Oxford  but  of  the  positions  that  they  have 
gained  as  head  mistresses  or  lecturers  in  other  institutions.  There  is 
no  doubt  also  that  the  alumnse  look  back  to  the  hall  in  which  they  lived 
ED  95 
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and  studied  T\4th  very  much  the  same  sentiment  tliat  American  students 
regard  their  alma  mater. 

Somerville  Hall  is  strictly  undenominational  in  principle,  and  the 
report  declares  that  care  is  taken  in  its  management  to  place  members 
of  different  religious  denominations  on  the  same  footing.  Prayers  are 
read  daily  in  the  hall,  but  students  are  not  required  to  attend.  The 
students  are,  however,  expected  to  attend  on  Sundays  a  place  of  wor- 
ship chosen  by  themselves  or  their  parents,  and  to  inform  the  principal 
what  place  of  worship  they  choose  for  regular  attendance^  but  this  rule 
is  one  to  which  exception  would  be  allowed. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  American  students  coming  to  this  or  any 
other  of  the  English  colleges  or  college  halls  will  find  the  particular 
rules  given  for  their  guidance  in  regard  to  conduct  somewhat  restric- 
tive. These  rules  pertain  to  matters  which  an  American  young  lady 
is  supposed  to  take  care  of  herself  without  special  directions.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  is  mentioned  which  the  instinct  of  a  lady  will  not  sug- 
gest as  in  the  main  proper  and  best  to  do,  and  when  one  realizes  the 
care  that  is  exercised  in  the  best  English  homes  over  the  comings  in 
and  goings  out  of  daughters,  one  sees  that  these  directions  laid  down 
for  college  women  can  not  be  considered  revolutionary  or  even  unusual. 
The  English  students  themselves  do  not  find  them  troublesome  in  the 
least;  in  fact,  many  of  them  have  more  liberty  in  the  college  life  than 
they  had  at  home.  Some  of  the  rules  that  are  distinctly  named  are  as 
follows: 

No  student  is  to  be  out  after  sunset  without  leave.  Invitations  from 
friends  may  not  be  accepted  .without  consulting  the  principal.  Students 
must  be  in  their  own  rooms  by  11  p.  m.  Evening  engagements  should 
not  be  made  more  than  once  a  week.  Students  may  not  invite  gentle- 
men to  their  own  rooms  nor  receive  them  there  if  they  come.  Students 
may  not  accept  invitations  to  the  rooms  of  members  of  the  university 
or  enter  any  such  rooms  except  under  special  circumstances  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  princii)al. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  these  last  two  restrictions  that  there 
would  be  any  great  danger  of  their  infraction  or  that  they  have  been 
made  in  order  to  interfere  with  a  growing  custom.  It  has,  however, 
long  been  an  established  university  form  for  college  men  to  have  always 
a  parlor  in  their  suite  of  rooms,  in  which  it  is  considered  proper  for  them 
to  entertain  ladies  at  lunches  or  afternoon  teas;  but  it  would  hardly 
seem  necessary  to  suggest  that  young  ladies  should  not  go  to  enter- 
tainments of  this  sort  unless  accompanied  by  elderly  ladies.  It  is 
required  that  the  chaperone  who  accompanies  ladies  on  any  of  these 
occasions  shall  be  one  whom  the  principal  herself  knows,  or  whom  the 
student's  mother  knows,  and  the  gentleman  whose  room  is  visited 
must  be  one  known  by  the  parents  of  the  young  ladies  themselves. 
This  is  an  absolute  law,  that  if  calls  by  gentlemen  are  received  at  the 
hall,  the  card  is  sent  to  Miss  Maitland,  and  the  drawing-room  is  the 
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place  where  the  guest  is  entertained.  It  can  not  be  said  that  there  is 
a  rule  against  the  reception  of  more  than  one  call  in  the  term  from  the 
same  gentleman^  but  the  principal's  sententious  answer  to  the  question 
on  this  point  was,  "  It  does  not  hapi)en."  There  are  various  unwritten 
rules:  Young  ladies  may  not  walk  on  the  towing  path^  they  may 
not  go  into  college  gardens;  when  going  to  lectures  or  to  the  shops 
two  young  ladies  shall  go  together;  they  may  not  go  to  the  Camera 
after  dinner  or  to  week-day  college  chapels  unless  special  permission 
is  obtained  from  the  principal.  To  the  rule  that  they  may  not  go  to 
college  or  other  dances  there  is  absolutely  no  exception.  These  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  order  to  show  the  amount  and  kind  of  care  that 
is  exercised  over  the  conduct  of  young  women,  and  to  which  English 
girls  can  not  be  said  to  make  objection.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
American  women  do  not  find,  when  they  come  to  English  colleges, 
that  they  are  very  much  inconvenienced,  under  the  circumstances,  by 
the  rules  of  the  institutions. 

The  general  impression  which  a  company  of  English  women  makes 
is  that  of  physical  vigor.  There  are  of  course  exceptions,  but  in  the 
main  the  English  habit  of  activity  in  pedestrianism  seems  to  have 
brought  about  its  legitimate  result.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  the 
time  from  lunch  to  afternoon  tea  shall  be  spent  in  games  or  other  out- 
door exercise,  and  the  days  are  very  few  in  the  whole  English  year 
when  it  would  bo  impossible  on  account  of  the  weather  to  take  a  long 
walk.  The  vicinity  of  Oxford  could  not  be  surpassed  in  convenience 
for  this  method  of  increasing  physical  vigor;  the  roads  are  excellent, 
and  the  scenery,  while  always  quiet,  is  suflSciently  attractive  to  prevent 
any  walk  from  being  dull.  For  the  rare  days  when  it  is  impossible  to 
go  out,  a  small  gymnasium  is  provided,  which  is,  however,  sufficient 
for  the  number  of  those  that  use  it.  It  is  provided  with  appliances 
for  all  kinds  of  exercise,  including  fencing,  and  a  sergeant  acts  as 
instructor. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  application  of  the  latest  and 
best  science  to  the  needs  of  young  women  has  not  hero  i)rogres8ed  very 
far. 

The  students  have  also  a  boat  on  the  Cherwell,  and  are  required  to 
pass  a  swimming  test  of  50  feet  before  using  it.  Nearly  all  of  the 
yoiuig  ladies  at  Somerville  have  passed  this  test. 

The  daily  routine  will  not  vary  much  in  the  different  halls.  Pray- 
ers are  read  at  8  o'clock,  and  breakfast  may  bo  taken  from  8.10  to  9. 
The  time  from  9  to  1  is  spent  usually  at  work,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
students  to  work  hours  is  something  to  be  noted.  The  students  during 
this  time  are  either  in  their  rooms  studying,  or  attending  lectures  in  the 
various  colleges  or  the  association  rooms,  or  at  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Between  1  and  2  lunch  may  be  obtained;  this  is  a  very  informal  meal. 
From  2  o'clock  till  afternoon  tea,  boating,  tennis,  and  other  games  are 
the  order;  from  4  to  5  tea  is  to  be  had  in  the  drawing-room,  and  5  to  7 
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is  considered  again  a  work  hour.  At  dinner  students  are  exi>ected  to 
be  x^unctual,  and  evening  dress  is  en  rfegle. 

The  evening  may  be  spent  in  study,  but  this  is  also  the  time  for  the 
various  kinds  of  entertainments  which  the  students  get  up.  They  are 
concerts,  private  theatricals  and  charades,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
various  societies.  At  the  Browning  Society,  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
the  Scientific  and  Philosophic  Society,  papers  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed on  subjects  whose  general  character  may  be  indicated  by  the 
names  of  the  associations.  The  Mermaid  Society,  named  from  the 
famous  tavern,  is  organized  for  the  study  of  general  literature.  There 
are  also  various  meetings  connected  with  philanthropic  missions  in 
which  the  students  are  interested.  One  of  these  is  the  university 
settlement  in  Southwark,  London,  which  is  supported  by  the  college 
women  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  together.  Another  is  a  mission  in 
the  Transvaal,  for  which  a  former  Somerville  student  has  aroused  their 
sympathy.  The  Knitting  Society  which  made  hand-knit  jerseys  for 
North  Sea  fishermen  is  now  extinct,  but  no  one  can  calculate  when  either 
it  or  another  of  the  same  fanciful  sort  may  break  bnt.  But  perhaps 
most  important  of  all  is  the  Debating  Society.  In  this  society  the 
students  of  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret  halls  unite  their  efforts. 
The  meetings  are  held  alternately  at  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  no  subject  is  too  wide  or  too  deep  for  it  to 
handle;  the  laws  of  science  and  the  policy  of  great  statesmen  come  in 
for  their  share  of  discussion.  All  tbe  political  questions  of  the  time 
are  settled  and  decided  in  these  debates ;  and  the  more  paradoxical 
the  exi>ression  of  the  question,  the  more  interesting  the  debate,  the 
main  object  being  to  provoke  discussion.  The  *' honorable  proposer'^ 
opens  by  a  written  address;  the  "honorable  opposer^  follows  with  a 
written  response.  All  members  of  the  society  are  then  permitted  and 
urged  to  take  part  in  the  more  or  less  exciting  discussion.  The  vote 
is  taken  not  on  the  merits  of  the  debate  but  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  greatest  interest  is  felt  in  the  Debating  Society,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  Debating  Society  of  the  women's  colleges  at 
Cambridge  should  unite  with  the  Debating  Society  of  Oxford  in  an 
interuniversity  debate.  In  fact,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  and  will  no  doubt  be  carried  out,  to  the  great  increase  of 
interest  in  this  admirable  method  of  culture. 

Tbe  dates  of  terms  at  Somerville  correspond  with  the  university  terms. 

The  students  are  not  admitted  under  the  age  of  17,  and  in  case  the 
responsions  or  some  equivalent  examination  has  not  been  passed  a 
special  examination  will  be  required  by  the  principal,  in  order  to  show 
whether  the  candidate  is  qualified  to  profit  by  the  course  of  study 
proposed.  This  examination  is  upon  algebra  or  Euclid  and  any  two 
languages  of  the  following:  Latin,  Greek,  French  (or  Italian),  and 
German.  The  papers  are  sent  to  the  candidate  and  done  at  her  home 
"upon  honor." 
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A  letter  of  introduction  and  recommendation  from  some  person  wlio 
knows  about  the  courses  of  study  that  have  been  pursued  by  the  Candi- 
da te  will,  however,  in  many  cases  be  sufficient.  References  are  always 
required,  and  special  pains  are  taken  at  the  hall  in  regard  to  the 
reception  of  persons  that  have  been  in  houses  where  there  has  been 
any  infectious  disease  within  the  preceding  month.  The  card  of  appli- 
cation for  admission  calls  for  the  name  of  the  candidate  in  full;  the 
name,  address,  and  profession  of  the  parent  or  guardian ;  date  of  birth } 
thechiircli  desired;  statement  in  regard  to  health;  account  of  previous 
education,  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  principal  of  the  school 
last  attended;  the  amount  of  examinations  that  have  been  passed,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  two  referees,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  lady; 
the  name  of  the  former  schoolmistress,  or  of  the  clergyman  in  the 
town  where  the  candidate  has  lived,  or  of  some  other  person  of  recog- 
nized position,  will  be  accepted  as  referee. 

Inclusive  fees  are  charged  for  board,  lodging,  tuition,  and  lectures. 
These  are  £28  12s.  4d.  a  term,  to  be  paid  in  advance;  for  rooms  in  the 
wing  and  West  buildings  an  extra  charge  of  £2  2s.  is  made.  Cottage 
rooms  are  £26  a  term.  Students  are  expected  to  give  three  months' 
notice  before  leaving.  Failing  this,  they  are  liable  to  be  charged  for 
the  ensuing  term,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  principal. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  small  expenses  connected  with  the 
different  associations  with  which  the  students  are  connected,  but  most 
of  them  are  optional.  Then  there  is  laundry,  which  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  2s.  (50  cents)  a  week,  and,  of  course,  there  are  the  students' 
own  books  to  be  bought.  If  friends  are  invited  to  dinner  there  is  a 
charge  of  2s.  Gd.  and  for  lunch  Is.  6d. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  offered  by  the  college; 
three  of  the  annual  value  of  £50  and  tenable  for  three  years,  given  by 
the  Clothworkers'  Company.  There  is  also  a  Pfeifer  scholarship  (£50 
a  year)  and  a  Pfeifer  exhibition,  and  a  St.  Mary  Conybeare  scholarship 
(£50)  for  classics. 

VIII.  Lady  Margaret  Hall. 

In  the  year  1870  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  second  hall  for  women, 
which  should  have  the  special  object  of  providing  a  home  for  the 
daughters  of  peoi)le  who  were  connected  with  the  Church  of  England. 
The  proposed  hall  was  announced  as  "an  academical  house  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  (with  provision  for  the  liberty  of 
members  of  other  religious  bodies),  which  should  secure  to  students  the 
advantages  of  a  common  life  with  the  ways  and  tone  of  a  Christian 
family;  the  production  of  certain  rules  as  to  hours  established,  etc., 
general  supervision  of  students,  definite  religious  instruction,  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  a  lady  of  experience  and  other  high  qualifications 
acting  as  lady  principal." 

A  house  was  taken  in  Norham  Gardens,  a  street  in  the  new  part  of 
Oxford,  where  a  constant  succession  of  beautiful  villas,  embowered  in 
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greenery  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  lines  tlie  graceful  winding  streets. 
Lady  Margaret  Hall  may  be  a  fifteen-minutes  ^yalk  from  Carfax;  it  is  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  the  view  from  the  upper  windows  looks  out 
over  the  fields  and  meadows  leading  down  to  the  Oherwell.  The  house 
does  not  differ  in  its  appearance  from  the  surburban  residences  that 
surround  it.  It  stands  close  to  the  street,  but  a  beautiful  garden  of 
moderate  size  at  the  back  affords  room  for  a  tennis  court  or  two.  Across 
the  street  from  the  hall  is  a  second  house  which  is  really  a  part  of  the 
hall,  and  which  is  called  Wordsworth  Hostel.  The  hostel  is  named 
from  Miss  Wordsworth,  the  principal  of  the  hall,  and  the  hall  itself  is 
named  from  Margaret  Tudor,  Countess  of  Bichmond.  A  cast  of  her 
recumbent  figure  on  the  beautiful  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  has 
been  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  hall.  The  dwelling  house  which  was 
taken  in  the  first  place  for  the  hall  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
several  rooms  and  a  small  chapel.  The  chapel  is  a  small  room,  but  it 
has  received  various  rich  decorations  as  gifts  from  friends  of  the  hall. 
A  valuable  and  interesting  thirteenth-century  picture  ascribed  to 
Gaddo  Gaddi  has  been  placed  over  the  altar.  Some  gifts  of  candle- 
sticks and  vases,  altar  linen,  and  other  appropriate  furnishings,  together 
with  the  marble  pavement  and  beautiful  windows  of  stained  glass,  not 
by  any  means  forgetting  the  cast  of  the  namesake  of  the  hall,  which 
lies  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  give  to  some  extent  the  appropriate  effect 
for  a  chapel  and  tone  down  the  newness  of  the  general  appearance. 

The*  drawing-room  at  the  hall  is  a  beautiful  apartment,  whose  win- 
dows look  out  ui>on  the  lawn  at  the  back.  Its  walls  are  lined  with 
pictures,  and  the  air  of  the  room  is  that  of  comfort  and  elegance.  All 
that  has  been  said  of  the  rooms  of  the  students  at  Somerville  may  be 
repeated  for  this  hall  also,  but  as  Lady  Margaret  is  a  smaller  place,  only 
about  twenty  persons  being  accommodated  within  the  hall  itself,  it 
is  easier  to  give  the  freedom  of  a  home  to  its  inmates  than  where 
larger  numbers  are  congregated.  It  is  the  special  aim  of  the  principal 
that  Lady  Margaret  should  have  the  air  of  a  home.  At  present  the 
total  number  of  students  accommodated  is  38,  but  fresh  accommoda- 
tions for  students,  etc.,  dining  hall,  and  library  are  contemplated. 

Miss  Wordsworth  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  a  lady  known  for  her  literary  ability  and  scholarship  as  well 
as  for  her  social  charm.  The  brightness  and  grace  that  she  introduces 
into  the  conversation  whenever  she  joins  the  group  are  always  wel- 
comed, and  her  friends  say  that  she  always  carries  the  conversation  to 
a  higher  plane  as  soon  as  she  enters.  Of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  it 
must  be  that  her  life  and  character  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
young  women  who  are  under  her  influence.  She  herself  reads  the  prayers 
at  the  night  and  morning  chapel  and  conducts  the  classes  which  are  held 
weekly  in  religious  knowledge,  and  which  all  the  students  in  the  hall 
attend.  The  subject  for  these  classes  and  Bible  study  changes  from 
year  to  year.     One  year  they  were  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  another 
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on  the  Decalogne  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  next  ou  St.  Lake's 
Gospel.  The  statement  in  the  house  rules  that  students  are  expected 
to  be  at  prayers  morning  and  evening  and  to  attend  divine  service  at 
least  once  on  Sundays  has  the  force  of  a  command;  and  the  Holy  Com- 
munion is  celebrated  in  the  chax>el  of  the  hall  once  a  term.  Lenten 
addresses  are  given  there  also,  and  courses  of  lectures  by  various  rev- 
erend gentlemen  are  given  in  the  association  rooms,  whicli  the  students 
have  the  advantage  of  attending.  Through  all  these  means  which  are 
placed  at  the  command  of  the  students  by  the  principal  and  by  the  offi- 
cers of  government  for  the  hall,  it  is  hoped  to  give  a  cast  to  the  life  in 
this  hall  which  shall  be  specially  felt  by  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  principal  that  a  high 
tone  of  character  may  be  the  result  in  the  students. 

In  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  house  and  the  daily  routine  of  life, 
there  are  not  many  diflFerences  between  Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville. 
If  possible,  the  students  are  thrown  upon  their  oxs'n  responsibility  a 
trifle  less  at  Lady  Margaret.  Some  rules  which  are  left  to  the  power 
of  tradition  only  at  Somerville  are  distinctly  expressed  at  Lady  Mar- 
garet. Students  are  expected  to  be  in  their  rooms  for  the  night  at 
half  past  10,  nor  should  they  visit  each  other's  rooms  before  1  p.  m. 
The  rules  about  going  two  and  two  and  about  walking  ou  the  towing 
path,' or  in  college  gardens,  or  going  to  week-day  college  chapels,  are 
definitely  expressed.  Visitors  other  than  fathers,  uncles,  and  brothers 
may  be  received  on  Monday  afternoons  only  between  4  and  G.  Ko 
student  may  accept  invitations  from  gentlemen  unknown  by  her  parents, 
or  from  residents  unknown  to  her  parents  or  the  lady  principal. 

Besides  the  lawn-tennis  court  and  the  two  boats  on  the  Cherwell, 
which  may  bo  used  by  students  who  have  passed  the  swimming  test, 
there  is  a  small  gymnasium.  Ko  student  may  use  the  boats,  however, 
without  leave  from  her  parent  or  guardian,  and  special  permission 
must  always  be  obtained  from  the  principal.  « 

The  dates  for  the  terms  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall  correspond  with 
those  of  the  university,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  are  the  same 
as  at  Somerville.  Each  student  has  a  room  to  herself,  as  at  Somerville, 
which  is  fitted  to  serve  as  sitting  room  and  bedroom.  The  charges  are 
£75  a  year  for  each  student,  exclusive  of  expenses  strictly  personal. 
There  are  the  usual  number  of  societies  and  other  miscellaneous  matters 
that  call  upon  the  student  for  slight  fees;  an  estimate  of  about  10s.  a 
term,  with  2s.  a  week  for  laundry  expenses,  would  be  fair. 

The  fees  for  instruction  are  paid  to  the  association,  and  will  not  exceed 
as  a  general  thing  £8  a  term.  As  these  are  not  Included  in  the  £75,  resi- 
dence here  is  considerably  dearer  than  at  Somerville.  In  case  of  sisters 
or  other  ladies  willing  to  share  the  same  room,  £65  a  year  would  be  the 
price  for  each.  Three  months'  notice  before  leaving  is  required.  There 
are  various  scholarships,  information  in  regard  to  which  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  principal.  They  vary  in  amount  from  £50  to  £25. 
The  scholarship  examination  is  held  at  the  hall  each  June. 
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IX.  St.  Hugh's  Hall. 

Anotber  hall,  charmingly  situated  at  17  Korbam  Gardens,  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  has  also  been  established.  It  has  been 
in  existence  for  eight  years,  and  has  been  designed  specially  for  young 
ladies  who  wish  to  gain  the  advantages  of  university  education  on  an 
inexpensive  scale.  The  name  of  St.  Hugh  was  given  to  the  hall  in 
memory  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  whose  diocese  Oxford  formed 
a  part,  and  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  remarkable  reverence  for  women. 
A  window  in  St.  Giles'  Church  bears  his  name,  and  his  figure,  with  that 
of  his  favorite  swan,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  northeast  pinnacle  of  the  spire 
of  St.  Mary's.  The  idea  of  this  hall  suggested  itself  to  Miss  Words- 
worth, the  principal  of  Lady  Margaret,  in  consequence  of  her  receiv- 
ing applications  from  many  students,  notably  the  daughters  of  the 
clergy,  who  could  not  afford  the  fees  paid  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  but 
who  it  was  thought  would  be  content  with  a  less  luxurious  rate  of  living 
in  order  to  share  the  same  educational  privileges.  The  economy  appears 
in  the  arrangement  of  rooms.  Two  students  are  expected  to  share  a 
bedroom,  which  is  divided  by  screens,  and  which  it  is  not  expected  will 
require  heat;  the  bedroom  fire  is  considered  an  extra.  The  students 
have  a  large  study  room,  charmingly  situated,  with  an  outlook  upon  the 
tennis  ground  and  the  woods  beyond,  and  in  this  room  each  student  has 
a  desk  to  herself,  where  she  keeps  her  own  books  and  papers  and  at 
which  she  sits  for  study.  Silence  is  positively  required  in  this  room, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  cheery  than  the  well-lighted  and  comfortable 
apartment.  St.  Hugh's  Hall  is  now  being  enlarged,  and  in  October, 
1892,  there  will  be  room  for  24  students.  There  will  be  8  rooms  which 
are  "share"  rooms,  and  there  will  also  be  14  single  bedrooms  and  2- 
small  single  rooms.  The  price  for  the  share  bedrooms  is  £45  a  year  for 
each  person,  including  board,  and  the  occupants  will  be  expected  to 
work-in  the  study.  The  price  for  the  single  rooms  is  £65  a  year,  and 
this  includes  two  scuttlefuls  of  coal,  which  is  considered  a  sufficient 
quantity.  For  a  small  single  room  the  price  is  £55  a  year.  The  stu- 
dents are  requested  to  bring  sheets,  towels,  pillowcases,  toilet  soap,  etc 

St.  Hugh's  Hall  is,  like  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  intended  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England;  the  religious  teaching 
is  on  the  same  lines  as  that  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall.  A  tiny  chapel  is 
provided,  and  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  used.  Members 
of  other  religious  bodies,  however,  ere  not  debarred  from  admission. 
The  rates  mentioned  above  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  lecture  fees, 
which  vary  from  £15  to  £24  a  year,  and  are  payable  to  the  General  Asso- 
ciation for  Women's  Education.  In  case  any  students  have  not  passed 
the  Oxford  first  examination  for  women,  an  equivalent  examination 
is  provided  which  they  are  required  to  pass  in  order  to  be  admitted. 
This  need  not  be  detailed,  for  the  studies  here,  in  all  things  connected 
with  lectures,  are  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  those  at  Somerville 
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and  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall.  Good  references  are  required  and  a  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  remain  no  less  than  a  year.  All  students  who  can 
swim  50  feet  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  St.  Ilugh's  boat  on  the  Cherwell. 
St.  Hugh's  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  C.  E.  A.  Moberly,  a 
charming  and  cultivated  lady,  whose  grace  of  manner  and  interest  in 
her  charge  peculiarly  fit  her  for  the  responsible  post  which  she  holds. 
She  can  be  addressed  at  St.  Hughes  Hall,  17  ITorham  Gardens,  or  in 
the  vacation  at  The  Parsonage,  Sydenham,  London,  SE. 

BEGISTEBED   HOME   STUDENTS. 

Students  who  wish  to  work  in  connection  with  the  association  and 
yet  not  to  reside  at  one  of  the  halls  may  be  registered  as  "  home  stu- 
dents." A  special  committee  has  been  appointed  t^kd  charge  of  them, 
the  principal  being  Mrs.  A.  II.  Johnson  (8  Merton  street,  Oxford).  Cer- 
tain regulations  are  laid  down  with  regard  to  their  work.     These  are : 

1.  Students  wishing  to  attend  lectures  not  open  to  the  public  muHt  send  in  their 
applications  on  the  prescribed  forms^  duly  signed,  to  the  lady  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Education  of  Women. 

2.  Students  should  consult  the  principal  before  arranging  for  tutorial  assistance. 

3.  Students  must  pay  their  fees  direct  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Women. 

Students,  unless  residing  with  parents  or  guardians,  must  obtain  leave  from  the 
principal  to  reside  in  other  houses  approved  by  the  committee,  and  are  required  to 
conform  to  certain  rules. 

Students  of  a  h-all  who  wish  to  leave  the  hall,  but  to  continue  to  reside  in  Oxford 
as  students  of  the  Association  for  the  Education  of  Women,  and  home  students  who 
wish  to  enter  a  hall  munt  obtain  permission  from  the  authorities  of  the  hall  and 
from  the  home  students'  committee. 

X.  The  Libraribs. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  in  Oxford  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a 
student  to  go  there,  the  Bodleian  would  still  be  an  attraction  amply 
sufficient  to  make  pilgrimages  to  it  as  a  worthy  shrine  interesting. 
The  collection  of  buildings  of  which  the  Bodleian  and  the  Eadcliflfe 
library  buildings  form  a  part  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
world,  not  because  of  their  architectural  beauty  alone,  but  because  of 
their  endless  historic  associations  and  the  graceful  variety  in  tlieir 
arrangement  and  i>roportions.  Entering  the  inclosure  of  the  Divinity 
Schools  from  the  arched  passage  in  the  center  of  the  Clarendon  Building, 
one  feels  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  inscriptions 
over  the  doorways  which  lead  out  from  this  square  record  the  divisions 
of  subjects  of  study  which  were  used  in  the  days  when  Aristotle  was,  if 
possible,  even  more  the  ruler  of  the  x>hi1osophical  disputations  than  he  is 
now.  One  might,  in  fact,  believe  that  if  there  were  wild  boars  roaming 
in  the  forests  of  Oxfordshire  at  the  present  day  (if,  indeed,  there  were 
any  forests  left  for  them  to  roam  in),  the  wandering  student,  out  in 
search  of  philosophic  seclusion,  might  still  be  found,  "Ethics''  in  hand, 
to  drive  his  book  down  the  throat  of  the  beaSt  in  case  of  an  attack. 
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Literse  Humanores  is  rightly  named  the  "Greats"  in  the  slang  of  the 
university  town,  for  while  there  are  but  12  courses  of  lectures  offered  in 
mathematics,  there  are  124  more  or  less  closely  related  with  the  clas- 
sics, and  the  explanation  of  those  cabalistic  inscriptions  over  the  doors 
in  this  ancient  quadrangle  will  perhaps  also  make  clear  why  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  still  considers  classical  history  and  classical  phi- 
losophy as  the  '^more  human"  instruction.  Under  the  low  doorway 
which  is  marked  ^^Schola  vetus  Medicinse"  one  enters  a  winding  stair- 
case that  leads  to  the  Bodleian  proper,  but  the  room  where  most  of 
the  reading  and  studying  is  done  is  further  beyond  the  square  of  the 
Divinity  Schools,  in  the  "Camera,"  or  Eadcliffe  Building.  The  open 
space  in  which  this  noble  building  stands  has  toward  the  east  the 
beautiful  fagade  of  All  Souls,  with  its  many  delicate  turrets  ^  beyond, 
toward  the  south,  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  the  university  church; 
and  toward  the  west  is  Brasenose  College,  the  back  of  the  gardens  of 
Exeter,  with  the  far-spreading  branches  of  Bishop  Heber's  beloved 
horse-chestnut  tree  extending  over  the  wall  and  casting  a  deep  shade 
upon  the  square.  The  Ivadcliffe  Library,  which  is  now  called  the 
"Camera  Bodleiana,"  is  a  beautiful  octagon  in  its  ground  plan;  above 
this  it  is  cylindrical,  with  Corinthian  columns  about  it,  and  is  crowned 
with  a  majestic  dome,  beneath  which  is  the  reading  room.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  filled  with  books,  chiefly  those  that  have  been 
published  since  1850.  The  Camera  or  reading  room  itself  is  reached  by 
a  long  winding  flight  of  stone  steps.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  delightful  place  for  study.  The  lighting  is  excellent 
and  the  room  is  always  absolutely  quiet.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is 
a  table  on  which  are  placed  the  very  latest  books,  such  as  have  not  yet 
been  catalogued,  and  several  other  circular  reading  tables,  on  which 
are  the  last  received  numbers  of  many  leading  periodicals,  both  English 
and  foreign.  Large  cases  hold  the  books  which  contain  the  catalogue; 
other  cases  contain  several  thousand  selected  books,  carefully  cbosen 
and  continually  kept  uj)  to  date,  which  may  be  taken  without  applying 
to  the  librarian  and  used  in  that  room.  These  are  the  books  which  are 
most  used,  and  are  always  kept  conveniently  at  hand.  Books  may  be 
brought  between  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  aiid  10  at  night  to  this  room 
from  the  rooms  below  by  the  clerks,  or  between  10  in  the  morning  and 
5  in  the  afternoon  from  the  Bodleian  itself,  on  application  through  a 
card,  copies  of  which  are  found  upon  the  tables.  The  book  when  drawn 
may  be  retained  in  the  reserved  shelves  for  a  week  under  the  name  of 
the  student,  but  no  books  are  ever  taken  away  from  the  library.  In 
the  compartments  around  the  sides  of  the  room  are  desks  and  tables 
conveniently  arranged  and  supplied  with  pens  and  ink  and  paper. 
These  study  compartments  are  well  lighted  and  comfortable.  There  is 
also  a  gallery  to  which  books  for  immediate  use  are  taken  for  the  use 
of  students  in  special  subjects. 

But  if  the  Camera  is  a  delightful  place  for  study,  the  reading  cells 
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and  cages  in  which  the  students  sit  in  the  Bodleian.  Library  itself  may 
be  called  the  very  home  and  retreat  of  scholastic  research.  Every 
thonght  of  busy  and  strenuous  life  seems  to  retire  far  hence  when  one 
comes  into  the  deep  hush  and  classic  shade  of  this  room.  Entering 
again  by  a  long  staircase,  one  finds  a  narrow  room  surrounded  by  book- 
cases, and  with  cases  in  the  center  containing  the  prodigious  volumes 
of  the  catidogue,  and  where  also  stand  a  great  many  glass-covered  com- 
partments in  which  rare  and  treasured  works  are  shown.  Crossing  from 
this  room  to  another,  similarly  formed,  is  a  long  hall,  leading  from  which, 
uiK>n  either  side,  are  many  book-lined  reading  stalls  filled  with  comfort- 
able desks  and  chairs  provided  with  appliances  for  writing.  To  these 
places  are  brought  the  volumes  of  texts  or  other  valuable  works  which 
are  the  object  of  study,  and  they  may  bo  left,  with  the  name  of  the 
reader,  for  a  week  or  longer.  The  light  comes  in  through  gothic  win- 
dows; the  ceiling  is,  covered  with  armorial  decorations,*  pictures  of 
ancient  worthies  are  hung  about  the  walls,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
is  filled  with  the  associations  of  ancient  days. 

The  catalogue  of  the  library,  a  copy  of  which  is  kept  at  the  Camera 
and  at  the  Bodleian  also,  consists  of  a  large  number  of  books  of  immense 
size  and  of  great  weight,  upon  whose  heavy  leaves  are  pasted  tissue 
8lix)s  containing  the  name,  author,  and  mark  of  each  book.  It  is  an 
authors  catalogue;  but  a  subject  catalogue  is  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion, and  an  arrangement  of  departments  has  been  begun  upon  a  sys- 
tem approaching  the  well-known  decimal  system.  The  work  is  in 
embryo  as  yet,  and  proceeds  very  slowly,  since  it  consists  of  a  mere 
rearrangement  of  the  tissue  slips  that  are  used  for  the  authors  cata- 
logue. The  idea  seems  not  to  have  much  more  than  dawned  on  the  Old 
World  that  the  tremendous  increase  in  usefulness  of  a  library  with  a 
thorough  subject  catalogue  based  on  an  expansible  decimal  system  that 
touches  and  includes  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  that 
has  been  written  on  stiff  cards  easily  handled  and  placed  in  drawers  as 
higli  as  the  average  height  of  a  human  being,  amply  rei)ays  the  labors 
of  some  scores  of  trained  cataloguers  for  a  term  of  years.  But  the 
subject  catalogue,  as  far  as  it  does  go,  is  of  course  exceedingly  useful. 
Eeaders  desiring  to  consult  any  section  of  the  catalogue  may  do  so  by 
filling  in  a  special  printed  slip  and  handing  it  to  the  librarian.  At  the 
Bodleian  for  some  of  the  special  collections  there  are  also  special  cata- 
logues, and  there  are  also  some  classified  hand  lists.  A  catalogue  of 
the  27,000  volumes  of  manuscripts  in  the  library  has  been  begun,  and 
thirteen  parts  of  it  have  been  published. 

•  In  the  use  of  the  library  much  depends  upon  the  spirit  with  which 
the  application  of  the  student  for  information  may  be  received,  and  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  say  that  one  finds  in  Oxford  a  library  in  which 
the  ideal  seems  to  be  that  students  shall  be  able  to  find  what  they 
want — that  the  books  are  to  be  used,  and  not  to  be  simply  stored  away. 
The  coui'tesy  and  interest  of  the  librarians  and  clerks  can  scarcely  be 
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sarpassed,  and  while  it  does  seem  strange  that  the  subject  catalogue 
should  not  have  been  long  since  completed  and  put  into  operation,  it  is 
BO  extraordinary  a  thing  in  a  European  library  to  find  one  even  begun, 
or  the  idea  of  one  even  thought  of,  that  it  is  most  refreshing  to  see  this 
important  element  in  the  usefulness  of  a  library  begun  and  an  effort 
being  made  to  bring  it  into  complete  use. 

Admission  to  the  library  proper  at  the  Eadcliffe  Camera  is  open  to 
women  on  application  for  a  printed  form  and  having  this  filled  by  the 
signature  of  some  master  of  arts.  Any  sufficiently  respectable  intro- 
duction will  make  it  possible  for  a  person  who  purposes  serious  study 
to  have  the  use  of  the  library.  There  is  no  special  delay  about  it,  and 
ladies  will  never  feel  any  difference  in  the  treatment  that  they  receive 
from  that  which  would  be  accorded  to  men.  Reading  is  done  chiefly  in 
the  Camera,  but  where  any  special  book,  especially  one  published  before 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  is  to  be  used  for  a  long  time,  the 
reader  is  expected  to  retire  to  one  of  the  reading  stalls  in  the  Bodleian 
itself. 

The  library  contains  at  present  475,000  bound  volumes  of  printed 
works  besides  the  27,000  manuscripts.  It  is  increasing  very  fast  and 
will  doubtless  soon  overflow  the  buildings  devoted  to  it.  With  the 
leave  of  the  librarian  or  curators,  manuscripts  may  be  copied  and  pub- 
lished. The  galleries  of  the  Bodleian  contain  a  collection  of  historical 
portraits  and  a  large  number  of  other  interesting  things.  The  Ash- 
molean  Museum  is  in  a  building  near  the  library  and  contains  many 
interesting  collections — historical,  archseological,  etc. 

At  the  Tayloriau  Institution  there  is  also  a  large  library,  consisting 
chiefly  of  books  in  foreign  languages.  This  library  may  be  used  by 
getting  the  signature  of  two  masters  of  arts.  The  printed  request-^  with 
these  signatures,  is  laid  before  the  committee,  and  about  two  weeks  later 
the  permission  is  given.  The  library  is  open  from  11  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
throughout  the  year,  except  from  August  16  to  September  14,  and  books 
may  also  be  taken  out. 

At  the  Radclift(3  library  proper,  which  is  placed  now  in  the  university 
museum,  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of  books  on  special  subjects. 
This  library  is  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  students.  Books  are  arranged 
in  subjects.  (1)  Philosophy,  (2)  mathematics,  (3)  astronomy,  (4)  physics, 
(5)  chemistry,  (C)  mineralogy,  (7)  geology,  (8)  voyages  and  travels,  (9) 
biological  science,  including  human  anatomy,  anthropology,  compara- 
tive anatomy,  embryology,  (1 .)  medicine,  (11)  biographies.  Many  large 
illustrated  works  of  importance  are  in  the  reading  room,  and  cases 
containing  transactions  and  proceedings  of  academies,  journals  relating 
to  special  scientific  subjects,  and  a  collection  of  standard  books  for 
immediate  use.  The  library  is  open  from  10  a.  m.  to  G  p.  m.  during  term, 
and  in  vacation  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m:  Eeaders  are  admitted  to  the 
library  and  reading  room  on  the  introduction  of  a  professor. 

The  various  colleges  and  halls  have  also  libraries  of  their  own,  to  be 
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used  by  their  members.  While  the  libraries  in  the  halls  for  women  are 
confessedly  inadequate,  they  are  constantly  receiving  additions  and 
will  no  doubt  be  greatly  increased  in  the  near  future.  The  library  at 
All  Souls  College,  a  special  library  for  the  law  department,  may  be 
used  by  women. 

The  city  library  is  also  open  for  the  use  of  all  who  get  their  tickets 
of  request  signed  by  two  ratepayers  of  the  city.  There  are  also  several 
circulating  libraries. 

WOMEN  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
I.  Historical  Introduction. 

The  admission  of  women  to  study  at  Cambridge  is  due  to  a  double 
movement,  which,  starting  with  different  aims,  at  last  coincided  in  an 
endeavor  to  place  the  work  of  women  students  on  lines  exactly  parallel 
to  those  of  the  men. 

The  founders  of  Oirton  College  had,  from  the  first,  a  definite  aim, 
which  they  pursued  consistently,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  This  aim 
is  thus  expressed : 

This  college  is  designed  to  hold,  in  relation  to  girls'  schools  and  home  teaching,  a 
position  analogous  to  that  occnpied  by  the  nnivcrsities  toward  the  public  schools 
for  boys. 

The  memorandum  of  association  contains  this  clause : 

The  objects  for  which  the  association  is  established  are  to  erect,  maintain,  and  con- 
duct a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  women ;  to  take  such  steps  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  thought  most  expedient  and  ofTectnal  to  obtain  for  the  students  of  the 
college  admission  to  the  examinations  for  degrees  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  generally  to  place  the  college  in  connection  with  that  university. 

The  promoters  put  their  trust  in  the  generosity  of  an  enlightened 
public;  and  it  was  not  misplaced.  It  was  decided  to  raise  the  sum 
required  for  building  and  other  preliminary  expenses  by  public  subscrip- 
tion and  by  the  sale  of  a  limited  number  of  presentations.  The  first  list 
was  headed  by  Madame  Bodichon  with  £1,000  ($5,000).  The  author  of 
Eomola  appears  in  the  same  list  with  a  donation  of  £50  ($250).  One 
of  the  first  and  most  liberal  benefactors  was  the  late  Lady  Stanley  of 
Alderney,  while  Miss  Emily  Davies  was  the  mainspring  of  enthusiasm. 

While  a  building  was  being  constructed  near  Cambridge  a  small 
attempt  was  made  at  Hitchin,  about  20  miles  from  Cambridge.  Hero 
a  house  was  hired  in  1869,  and  6  students  entered.  Miss  Emily  Davies, 
who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the  scheme,  became  mistress  in  1872. 
Thirteen  was  the  largest  number  of  students  ever  in  attendance  at 
one  time  at  Hitchin.  From  the  very  first,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  tuition  and  the  insuflBcient  preparation  of  some 
of  the  students,  such  regulations  in  regard  to  residence  and  order  of 
examinations  as  were  imposed  on  men  students  were  followed  by  the 
women,  and  the  course  of  study  was  that  for  the  honors  examinations 
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of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Distinguished  professors,  e.  g.,  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  and  Dr.  Hort,  came  over  to  Hitchin  to  lecture,  and  by  the 
kinduesB  of  the  examiners  the  lady  students  were  examined  informally 
by  tlio  same  papers  as  were  set  for  the  men,  and  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation was  informally  made  known.  Thus  the  very  first  woman  who  took 
a  tripos  examination  had  fulfilled  every  condition  that  would  entitle 
her  to  a  degree  had  she  been  a  man.  In  1872  the  association  that  had 
started  the  work  was  incorporated  as  Girton  College.  In  October, 
1873,  the  college  was  removed  to  Cambridge.  The  numbers  gradually 
increased  and  the  building  received  additions  from  time  to  time.  The 
students  continued  to  pass  examinations  informally  until  the  year  1881, 
when  the  university  for  the  first  time  took  steps  to  acknowledge  the 
women  students. 

The  aim  of  Kewnham  was  at  first  different.  It  proposed  to  attract 
to  Cambridge  women  who  wished  to  continue  their  studies,  but  did  not 
specially  aim  at  following  the  academic  courses  or  at  passing  the  uni- 
versity examinations.  Miss  A,  J.  Clough  had,  as  early  as  1865,  con- 
ceived a  scheme  for  starting  in  large  towns  courses  of  lectures  for 
girls  and  teachers.  Liverpool  was  the  first  center  at  which  such  lec- 
tures were  given.  In  1869  Cambridge  started  the  higher  local  examina- 
tions for  women  over  18.  The  result  of  this  was  a  need  for  higher 
instruction,  and  in  1870  courses  of  lectures  to  women  were  first  deliv- 
ered in  Cambridge,  about  70  or  80  joining  at  once.  In  order  to  attract 
large  numbers  of  students  and  to  accommodate  those  who  came  from 
other  ])arts,  it  was  arranged  to  provide  a  house  of  residence,  and  this 
was  the  nucleus  of  Newnham  College.  In  1880  iNTewnham  College  was 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  association  for  providing  lectures 
for  women  in  Cambridge  and  the  association  for  providing  a  hall  of 
residence  for  women  attending  the  lectures.  The  articles  of  the  asso- 
ciation contain  the  following : 

To  cstabliflb  and  maintain  at  or  near  Cambridge  a  house  or  residence  or  bouBes 
and  residences  in  which  iromen  students  may  reside  and  study. 

To  provide  for  the  instruction  of  "women  students  and  for  the  delivery  of  lectures 
to  such  students  or  to  other  women  at  or  near  Cambridge. 

The  first  students  of  Newnham  usually  worked  for  the  higher  local 
examinations,  or  simply  pursued  their  studies  with  no  definite  exami- 
nation aim.  A  very  few  entered  for  the  tripos  examinations,  and 
passed  them  informally,  but  no  attempt  was  made  rigidly  to  follow  the 
regulations  as  to  residence  and  preliminary  examinations  that  were 
imposed  on  the  men.  It  was  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
Women's  College  by  the  university  in  1881  that  brought  the  work  ot 
Girton  and  Newnham  into  accord.  There  are  still  some  slight  differ- 
ences which  will  be  dealt  with  under  their  special  headings. 

II.  Phksknt  Position  of  Women. 

In  the  year  1881  the  women's  colleges  received  their  first  formal 
acknowledgment  from  the  university.     In  1880  the  remarkable  success 
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of  ^liss  C.  A.  Scott,  now  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bryn  Mawr,  ia 
the  examination  of  the  mathematical  tripos,  attracted  considerable 
attention  to  Girton  and  the  work  done  there;  and  as  a  result  the  col- 
lege decided  to  join  in  an  appeal  to  the  university  to  open  the  examina- 
tions formally  and  grant  the  degrees  to  women.  This  appeal  was  partly 
successful.  Although  the  degrees  were  refused,  a  syndicate  appointed 
for  the  purpose  presented  a  report  which  was  accepted  by  a  very  large 
majority.  On  the  main  clauses  the  voting  was  398  in  favor  to  32 
against.  The  main  features  of  the  "graces"  parsed  by  the  senate  are 
the  following: 

1.  Female  students  who  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  respecting 
length  of  residence  and  standing  which  members  of  the  university  are 
required  to  fulfill  may  bo  admitted  to  the  previous  examinations  and 
to  the  tripos  examinations. 

2.  Such  residence  shall  be  held  at  (a)  Girton  College,  or  at  {b)  Newn- 
ham  College,  or  {c)  within  the  precincts  of  the  university  under  the 
regulations  of  one  or  other  of  the^e  colleges,  or  {d)  in  any  similar  insti- 
tution within  the  precincts  of  the  university  as  may  be  recognized 
hereafter  by  the  university  by  grace  of  the  senate. 

3.  Prescribes  that  certificates  of  residence  shall  resemble  those  sup- 
plied to  the  men. 

4.  States  that  either  the  previous  examination  or  one  of  the  usual 
substitutes  must  be  taken,  except  as  provided  under  5. 

5.  Female  students  who  have  obtained  an  honor  certificate  in  the 
higher  local  examination  may  be  admitted  to  a  tripos  examination, 
though  such  certificate  does  not  cover  the  special  portions  of  the  higher 
local  examinations  which  are  accepted  by  the  university  in  lieu  of  parts 
or  the  whole  of  the  previous  examination,  provided  that  such  students 
have  passed  in  Group  B  (language)  and  Group  C  (mathematics). 

C.  Provides  that  all  female  students  must  be  recommended  for  admis- 
sion to  examination  by  tlie  authorities  of  the  college. 

7.  After  each  examination  a  class  list  of  the  female  students  who 
have  satisfied  the  examinations  shall  be  published  by  the  examiners  at 
the  same  time  as  the  class  list  of  members  of  the  university,  the  stand- 
ard for  each  class  and  the  method  of  arrangement  in  each  class  being 
the  same  in  the  two  class  lists. 

8.  In  each  class  of  female  students  in  which  the  names  are  arranged 
in  order  of  merit  the  place  which  each  of  such  students  would  have 
occupied  in  the  corresponding  class  of  members  of  the  university  shall 
be  indicated. 

9.  The  examiners  for  a  tripos  shall  be  at  liberty  to  state,  if  the  case 
be  so,  that  a  female  student  who  has  failed  to  satisfy  them  has  in  their 
opinion  reached  a  standard  equivalent  to  that  required  from  members  of 
the  university  for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree. 

10.  To  each  female  student  who  has  satisfied  the  examiners  in  a  tripos 
examination  a  certificate  shall  be  given  by  the  university,  stating  the 
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conditions  under  which  she  was  admitted  to  the  examination  of  the  unl- 
versity,  the  examinations  in  which  she  has  satisfied  the  examiners,  and 
the  class,  and  place  in  the  class,  if  indicated,  to  which  she  has  attained 
in  each  of  such  examinations. 

The  remaining  paragraphs  are  concerned  with  technical  details. 

In  1884  some  additional  graces  were  passed,  laying  down  certain 
rules  for  the  government  of  women's  colleges  and  the  construction  of 
the  buildings.  They  provided  (a)  that  the  buildings  should  be  suit- 
able; (b)  that  each  college  should  have  a  committee  of  management  of 
not  less  than  9  members,  3  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  senate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  that  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting  for 
the  committee  should  be  in  Cambridge;  (c)  that  the  arrangements 
for  tuition  and  discipline  should  be  adequate;  {d)  that  before  recogniz- 
ing any  new  establishment  for  women  the  council  should  ascertain  that 
the  conditions  above  named  were  complied  with. 

Arrangements  are  also  made  for  a  temporary  recognition  of  a  new 
establishment,  to  be  followed  by  a  permanent  recognition  in  the  case 
of  adequacy. 

To  understand  the  exact  position  of  women  under  these  regulations 
it  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  position  of  the  male  students.  On 
matriculation  they  become  members  of  the  university;  they  are  subject 
to  university  discipline;  they  have  to  reside  for  a  certain  number  of 
terms  and  a  certain  number  of  days  in  each  term;  they  have  to  take 
certain  examinations,  which  are  different  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
an  ordinary  degree  and  candidates  for  a  degree  in  honors. 

Women  are  not  members  of  the  university,  nor  are  they  subject  to 
university  discipline.  They  are  members  of  colleges,  which  colleges  in 
their  corporate  capacity  are  acknowledged  by  the  university,  and  have 
to  submit  to  certain  regulations  laid  down  by  the  university ;  they  have 
to  follow  the  rules  for  residence  laid  down  for  members  of  the  univer- 
sity; they  are  admitted  to  the  honors  examinations  of  the  university, 
but  are  excluded  from  the  ordinary  pass  degree  examinations;  they 
are  allowed,  if  tliey  please,  to  substitute  for  the  previous  examination 
(the  first  university  examination)  another  examination,  the  standard 
of  which  is  higher,  but  which  admits  the  exclusion  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  differences  of  treatment  thus  far  are  slight  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  superfluous,  as  few  women  will  avail  themselves  of  their  right 
to  avoid  the  i)revious  examination;  and  the  absurdity  of  admitting 
women  to  the  harder  degree  examinations  and  excluding  them  from 
the  easier  ones  is  patent  to  all.  The  real  diff'erence  between  the  posi- 
tions of  male  and  female  students  is  the  right  of  the  former  to  use  the 
letters  of  the  degree,  B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  while  the  latter  receive  instead 
a  diploma,  but  are  not  allowed  to  claim  the  degree.  This  disability 
has  been  more  and  more  acutely  felt  as  newer  universities  have  opened 
their  degrees  to  women;  and  in  the  year  1887  jretitions  from  several 
different  quarters  were  sent  up  to  the  senate  of  the  university,  pointing 
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out  the  anomaly  in  the  position  of  women  and  asking  for  the  confer- 
ment of  the  degree.    This  petition  contained  the  following  statement: 

Systematio  Btndy  and  discipline  are  supplied  by  women's  colleges,  and  the  uni- 
versity has  made  provision  for  testing  and  certifying  attainment  according  to  the 
standards  in  honors  adopted  for  its  own  members ;  but  under  the  existing  regulations 
women  do  not  become  members  of  the  university^  and  though  they  may  have  satis- 
fied every  condition  which  entitles  an  undergraduate  to  a  degree,  the  degree  itself  is 
withheld. 

The  memorials  were  very  largely  signed  by  members  of  the  senate, 
old  students  of  the  colleges,  head  mistresses,  assistant  mistresses,  and 
miscellaneoas  persons  whose  names  would  bear  weight. 

The  opposition  took  the  line  (a)  that  the  higher  education  of  women 
should  not  be  permanently  tied  to  that  of  men;  (b)  that  if  degrees 
were  granted  to  women  they  should  be  conferred  by  some  independent 
authority. 

The  opposition  carried  the  day  and  the  matter  was  not  even  brought 
to  a  vote.  No  ftirther  attempt  has  been  made  since  to  obtain  the 
degree  for  women.  Meantime  the  remarkable  successes  of  the  women 
students  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  universities  in  the  United 
Kii^dom  that  confer  degrees  on  women  is  making  the  anomaly  all  the 
more  glaring.  Yet  perhaps  the  friends  of  women's  education  are  doing 
well  to  wait  until  the  situation  becomes  so  absurd  that  the  university, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  self-respect,  will  be  forced  to  make  a  remedy. 

III.  Examinations. 

In  an  English  university  the  part  played  by  examinations  is  a  very 
important  one  in  the  conferment  of  degrees.  The  work  of  the  class 
room  is  never  taken  into  consideration.  The  place  of  the  candidate 
depends  entirely  on  his  success  in  the  final  examination;  and  the 
results  of  these  examinations  are  very  widely  made  known.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  a  man's  future  career  that  he  should  obtain 
a  place  in  a  high  class  and  a  high  place  in  that  class. 

For  the  arts  degrees  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  two  courses  of 
study  are  possible,  that  for  the  ordinary  degree  and  that  for  the  degree 
in  honors.  As  the  latter  one  is  open  to  women,  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  confine  ourselves  to  that. 

Most  students  at  Cambridge  are  members  of  a  college  as  well  as  of  the 
university,  and  they  have,  therefore,  on  admission,  passed  the  entrance 
examinations  of  their  college.  The  standards  of  these  examinations 
vary  a  good  deal,  and  are  in  no  way  controlled  by  the  university.  Girton 
and  Newnham  have  each  their  own  entrance  examination. 

The  first  examination  that  has  to  be  passed  after  admission  is  the 
previous  examination,  commonly  known  as  the  "Little-go."  This  may 
be  taken  at  any  time  before  a  candidate  enters  for  a  tripos  (honors 
degree)  examination,  but  it  is  advisable  to  take  it  as  early  as  possible. 
It  is  held  three  times  in  the  year — in  October,  December,  and  June. 
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Well-prepared  students  may  take  it  at  the  beginning  of  their  first  term 
(in  October),  and  then  have  their  full  three  years  for  their  degree  work. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts,  which  may  be  passed  the 
same  or  at  different  times. 

The  subjects  of  Part  I  are  (1)  one  of  the  Gospels  in  the  original 
Greek;  (2)  one  of  the  Latin  classics;  (3)  one  of  the  Greek  classics; 
(4)  unseen  Latin  translation  (with  dictionary) ;  (5)  questions  on  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  the  set  subjects. 

In  the  case  of  students  who  desire  it  an  additional  paper  on  one  of 
the  Greek  or  Latin  classics  is  substituted  for  the  paper  on  the  Greek 
Gospel. 

The  subjects  of  Part  II  are  (1)  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity; 

(2)  Euclid,  Books  I,  II,  HI,  parts  of  V  and  YI;  (3)  arithmetic;  (4) 
elementary  algebra. 

Ill  the  case  of  students  who  desire  it  a  paper  in  elementary  logic  is 
substituted  for  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences. 

Part  III  (called  "additional  subjects")  gives  the  candidate  a  choice 
among  three  subjects:  (I)  Mechanics  and  trigonometry;  (2)  French; 

(3)  German. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  these  additional  subjects  are  a  survival  of 
the  days  when  every  candidate  for  honors  at  Cambridge  had  to  pass 
the  mathemati(;al  tripos.  For  this  requirement  additional  mathemat- 
ical papers  in  the  previous  examination  were  substituted,  and  a  few 
years  ago  further  relief  for  nonmathemabical  students  was  provided  in 
the  permission  to  substitute  a  modern  language  for  these  mathematical 
papers. 

There  are  certain  examinations  which  the  university  accepts  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  previous,  provided  students  have  passed  in  those 
subjects  which  are  required  in  the  above  examination.  These  are  (1) 
the  Cambridge  senior  local  examination;  (2)  the  Cambridge  higher 
local  examination;  (3)  the  higher  certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge joint  board  examination;  (4)  the  examination  at  afilliated  col- 
leges and  centers  prescribed  in  the  ordinances  of  the  university. 

One  or  other  of  these  examinations  has  often  been  passed  at  school, 
and  it  is  a  convenience  to  students  to  proceed  at  once  to  their  honors 
work  without  the  delay  of  the  previous  examination,  even  though  it  is 
an  extremely  easy  one. 

Besides  these  substitutes  allowed  by  the  university  to  its  members, 
there  is  the  special  exemption  granted  to  women  who  have  obtained 
an  honors  certificate  in  the  higher  local  examination,  including  a  pass 
in  languages  and  mathematics. 

The  higher  local  examination  was  started  in  1869  with  the  object  of 
providing  some  inducement  to  girls  to  continue  their  studies  after  they 
left  school.  It  became  extremely  popular,  and  before  university  exam- 
inations were  opened  to  women  its  certificate  was  coveted  by  women 
who  hoped  to  obtain  good  posts  in  schools.    Of  late  years  the  improved 
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standard  of  tlie  schools  has  made  it  possible  for  girls  in  the  highest 
class  to  prepare  for  the  ezaminatioD,  and  for  the  better  posts  a  better 
certificate  (e.  g.,  the  degree  examination  of  a  university)  has  become 
necessary.  The  higher  local  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
university  examination,  and  as  such  may  bo  a  substitute  for  the  pre- 
vious examination. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  arranged  in  groups.  They  include 
religious  knowledge,  English  language  and  literature,  languages  (Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Italian),  in  which  the  candidate  chooses  one  or 
more  at  pleasure;  mathematics,  moral  science  (logic,  psychology,  polit- 
ical economy),  natural  science,  music,  history.  For  an  honors  certifi- 
cate, a  candidate  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  elementary  arithmetic 
and  in  three  of  the  eight  groups,  in  two  of  which  a  first  or  second  class 
must  bo  obtained. 

The  examination  is  held  annually  in  June,  and  there  is  an  additional 
examination  in  languages  and  mathematics  in  December. 

So  much  for  the  preliminary  examinations.  Though  the  standard  is 
not  very  high,  and  the  work  required  in  preparation  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  university  work,  yet,  as  the  i)revious  or  one  of  the  substi- 
tutes is  compulsory,  and  no  possible  exemption  can  bo  obtained,  even 
by  graduates  of  other  universities,  it  is  of  importance  for  intending 
students  to  bo  acquainted  with  the  regulations.  The  real  work  at  the 
women's  colleges  is  in  preparation  for  the  final  honors  examinations. 
These,  for  some  reason,  for  which  various  explanations  are  offered,  are 
at  Cambridge  called  triposes.  Tripos  examinations  are  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Mathematics,  classics,  natural  science,  moral  science, 
history,  me^liaival  and  modem  languages,  oriental  languages,  law, 
theology,  and  miscellaneous  sciences. 

Several  of  the  examinations  arc  divided  into  two  parts,  both  held  in 
the  Easter  term  of  each  year.  Certificates  of  first,  second,  or  third 
honors  are  granted  to  students  for  success  in  the  first  i)art  alone,  but 
after  they  proceed  to  the  second  part,  for  which  a  more  special  knowl- 
edge of  one  or  two  branches  of  the  subject  is  required.  The  time  of 
residence  in  Cambridge  necessary  to  be  kept  by  any  candidate  for  a 
tripos  examination  varies  from  5  to  13  terms.  The  first  part  may  be 
taken  in  either  the  sixth  or  ninth  term,  but  a  student  who  took  it  in  the 
sixth  term  and  did  not  proceed  to  the  second  part  would  not  receive  a 
degree  certificate,  though  one  who  took  it  in  the  ninth  term  would 
receive  one.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  showing  the  stress  laid  by 
the  university  on  residence  for  at  least  three  years.  No  one  (except  a 
member  of  an  af&liated  college)  who  has  not  resided  three  years  at 
Cambridge  can  obtain  a  degree  or  degree  certificate. 

No  one  can  present  himself  for  a  tripos  examination  more  than  once. 
Most  students  confine  themselves  to  the  work  for  one  tripos,  but  those 
Who  prefer  taking  two  to  specializing  in  one  can  divide  their  time 
between  the  two.    An  undivided  tri]>os  or  the  first  part  of  a  divided 
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tripos  mast  be  taken  not  later  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  term  of  resi- 
dence, unless  another  tripos  has  already  been  passed,  and  then  the 
time  may  not  be  later  than  the  thirteenth. 
The  following  are  the  regulations  for  the  various  tripos  examinations: 

THE   MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS. 

TbiB  examination  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  extends  over  eight  days, 
and  between  the  first  four  days  and  the  second  fonr  days  there  is  an  interval  oJE 
eleven  days.  All  candidates  must  have  passed  in  the  first  four  days'  examination 
before  tbey  can  be  admitted  to  the  remainder  of  the  examination ;  whether  they  have 
so  passed  or  not  is  ascertained  by  the  examiners  during  the  eleven  days'  interval. 

No  candidate  for  Part  I  will  be  admitted  earlier  than  in  her  fifth,  or  later  than  in 
her  tenth  term  of  residence. 

Certificates  of  first,  second,  or  third  class  honors  (wranglers,  senior  optimes, 
junior  optimes)  will  be  granted  for  success  in  the  eight  days'  examination,  but  only 
a  third  class  will  be  awarded  for  success  in  the  first  four  days'  examination  alone. 

Only  those  candidates  who  have  obtained  honors  in  Part  I  in  a  preceding  year 
will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  in  Part  II,  and  they  will  not  be  admitted 
earlier  than  in  their  eighth  or  later  than  in  their  thirteenth  term  of  residence.  The 
examinations  for  Part  I  and  Part  II  are  held  in  May.  The  examination  for  the  first 
four  days  of  Part  I  comprises  the  subjects  included  in  Schedule  I,  the  subjects  1,  2, 
3  to  be  treated  without  the  use  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  or  the  methods  of 
analytical  geometry. 

Schedule  7. — (1)  Pure  geometry;  namely,  EuoUd,  Books  I-VI,  Book  XI,  Props. 
1-21,  Book  XII,  Props.  1  and  2;  simple  properties  of  lines  and  circles;  inversion; 
elementary  properties  of  conic  sections  treated  geometrically.  (2)  Elementary 
algebra,  including  the  binomial  theorem,  exponential  theorem,  logarithms.  (3)  Ele- 
mentary parts  of  plane  trigonometry  so  far  as  to  include  the  solution  and  proper- 
ties of  triangles.  (4)  Elementary  parts  of  plane  analytical  geometry.  (5)  Elemen- 
tary parts  of  difierential  and  integral  calculus.  (6)  Elementary  parts  of  statics. 
(7)  Elementary  parts  of  dynamics.  (8)  The  first,  second,  and  third  sections  in  Book 
I  of  Newton's  Principia.  (9)  Elementary  parts  of  optics.  (10)  Elementary  parts  of 
astronomy.     (11)  Elementary  parts  of  hydrostatics.     (12)  Elementary  parts  of  heat. 

(13)  Elementary  parts  of  electricity. 

The  examination  for  the  second  four  days  of  Part  I  comprises  the  subjects  included^ 
in  Schedule  II. 

Schedule  II. — (1)  Algebra:  Theory  of  equations;  (2)  trigonometry,  plane  and 
sj)liorical;  (3)  analytical  geometry,  plane  and  solid,  including  curvature  of  curves 
aail  Burfaces;  (4)  differential  and  integral  calculus,  including  Fourier's  Theorems 
aiul  calculus  of  variations ;  (5)  differential  equations,  including  partial  differential 
equations  of  first  order:  Functions  of  Legendre  and  Bessel;  (6)  elementary,  eBiptio 
functions,  excluding  the  theta  functions  and  theory  of  transformations;  (7)  statics, 
including  bending  of  rods;  attractions;  (8)  hydrostatics,  including  capillarity 
and  rotating  homogeneous  liquid  ellipsoids;  (9)  dynamics  of  a  particle;  (10)  rigid 
dynamics:  (11)  hydrodynamics;  (12)  geometrical  optics;  (13)  spherical  astronomy; 

(14)  electricity  and  ma<^netiBm. 

lu  Part  II  there  are  eight  divisions,  and  any  candidate  who  shows  proficiency  in 
two  divisions  is  placed  in  the  first  class. 

(For  particulars  as  to  these  divisions  see  The  Student's  Guide  to  the  University, 
Part  II  (latest  edition),  Deighton,  Bell  <&  Co. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  those  who  have  had  little  or 
no  trniuiug  in  mathematics  before  coming  up  to  Cambridge  can  scarcely  hope  to 
obtain  i\  good  place  in  this  tripos.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  classical 
tripos. 
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THK   CLASSICAL  TRIPOS. 

This  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  both  held  in  the  Easter  term.  No  student 
will  be  admitted  to  Part  II  who  has  not  obtained  honors  in  Part  I ;  neither  may  she 
present  herself  for  both  parts  of  the  examination  in  the  same  year. 

No  candidate  for  Part  I  will  be  admitted  earlier  than  in  her  fifth  term  of  resi- 
dence or  later  than  in  her  tenth  unless  another  tripos  has  already  been  taken.  To 
Part  II  she  may  be  admitted  not  earlier  than  in  her  eighth  nor  later  than  in  her  thir- 
teenth term. 

Part  I. — Papers  will  be  set  in  the  following:  (1)  Latin  prose  composition;  (2) 
Grei'.k  prose  composition;  (3)  Latin  verse  composition;  (4)  Greek  verse  composition ; 
(5)  Greek  history,  literature,  and  antiquities;  (6)  Roman  history,  literature,  and 
antiquities ;  (7)  Greek  grammar  and  criticism ;  (8)  Latin  grammar  and  criticism. 

Further,  five  papers  will  be  set  containing  passages  for  translation  from  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  together  with  questions  arising  immediately  out  of  such 
passages. 

Fart  II. — This  second  part  is  intended  for  those  students  who  wish  to  show  a 
special  and  technical  knowledge  of  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  classical  learn- 
ing. It  consists  of  five  sections,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £.  All  candidates  must  pass  in 
Section  A,  and  in  one  but  not  more  than  two  of  the  other  sections. 

Section  A, — Section  A  consists  of  four  papers  in  higher  classical  scholarship, 
namely,  one  paper  in  Greek  prose  composition,  one  in  Latin  prose  composition,  one 
in  translation  from  Latin  into  English,  and  one  in  translation  from  Greek  into 
English. 

Section  B, — Ancient  philosophy, ^FiYe  papers  of  three  hours  each  will  beset  in  this 
section. 

A  list  of  selected  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  authors  will  be  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  the  classical  board,  but  a  general  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy 
will  be  required. 

Section  C. — History, — Five  papers  of  three  hours  each  will  be  set  in  this  section. 

The  papers  will  contain  questions  on  Greek  and  Roman  history— political,  consti- 
tutional, social,  and  literary — and  on  Greek  and  Roman  law.  The  chronological  limits 
of  the  papers  will  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  classical  board. 

Section  D.'-'Arohwology,—Fi\e  papers  of  three  hours  each  will  be  set  in  this  section. 

Questions  will  be  set  on  (a)  the  history  of  art  and  the  lives  and  works  of  artists 
in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  world;  (b)  the  mythologies,  religious  usages,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  (o)  some  group  or  class  of  monu- 
ments, to  be  from  time  to  time  specified;  {d)  the  art  and  handicraft  and  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  in  relation  to  their  national  and  domestic 
life. 

Section  E.— Language, — In  this  section  there  will  be  four  papers  of  three  hours 
each. 

Questions  will  be  set  on  Greek  and  Latin  etymology;  the  history  of  the  Greek  dia- 
lects and  of  the  Italian  dialects  cognate  to  Latin;  Greek  and  Latin  syntax,  together 
with  passages  for  transLition  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors;  the  etymology  and 
usages  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  as  compared  with  one  another ;  simple  ques- 
tions on  Sanskrit  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages ;  general  questions  on  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  questions  on  the 
history  of  alphabets. 

(For  further  particulars  see  The  Student's  Guide,  Part  III.) 

It  is  chiefly  in  verse  and  prose  composition  that  early  training  is  important  for 
this  tripos ;  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  in  a  short  period  by  mere  concentrated  eff'ort 
the  grammatical  accuracy  and  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  style  which  are 
demanded,  and  which  more  naturally  spring  from  long  use  and  habit. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCES   TIIIPOS. 

Tho  two  parts  of  this  osamination  are  both  held  in  the  Easter  term  of  each  year, 
aod  only  those  who  have  obtained  first,  second,  or  third  class  honors  in  Part  I  or  in 
tho  mathematical  tripos  may  offer  themselves  for  examination  in  Part  II.  Candi- 
da tea  may  present  themselves  for  Part  I  not  earlier  than  in  their  fifth  and  not  later 
than  in  their  tenth  term  of  residence  (unless  they  have  previously  obtained  honors 
in  another  tripos).  For  Part  II  they  mnst  present  themselves  not  earlier  than  in 
their  eighth  and  not  later  than  in  their  thirteenth  term. 

Tho  examination  for  this  tripos  is  in  the  following  subjects :  (1)  Chemistry,  (2) 
physics,  (3)  mineralogy,  (4)  geology,  (5)  botany,  (6)  zoology  and  comparative  anat- 
omy, (7)  human  anatomy,  (8)  physiology. 

In  Part  I  there  is  an  examination  by  printed  papers  lasting  three  days,  and  a 
practical  examination,  conducted  either  in  writing  or  viva  voce,  or  both.  It  is 
usual  to  read  four  of  the  eight  subjects  in  which  questions  are  set.  Sometimes  three 
arc  chosen,  but  it  is  inadvisable  to  take  less  than  three  or  more  than  four.  Tho  ques- 
tions in  all  the  subjects  in  this  part  of  the  examination  are  of  a  comparatively  ele- 
mentary character,  and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  test  a  knowledge  of  principles 
rather  than  of  details.  In  arranging  the  class  list  the  examiners  are  guided  by  the 
aggregate  knowledge  shown  by  the  candidate.^,  provided  that  no  credit  be  assigned 
to  a  candidate  in  any  branch  of  science  unless  a  competent  Jcnowledgo  of  that 
branch  of  science  has  been  shown. 

In  Part  II  there  are  four  separate  papers  of  three  hours  each  set  in  each  of  the 
above-named  eight  subjects,  atkd  there  is  a  practical  examination  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  for  Part  I.  It  is  usual  for  each  candidate  to  choose  two 
subjects  for  examination,  and  no  candidate  can  be  placed  in  the  first  class  for  pro- 
ficiency in  one  subject  unless  a  competent  knowledge  of  some  other  subject  be  shown 
also. 

(For  further  details  see  Tho  Student's  Guide,  Part  VII.) 

MORAL  SCIENCES  TRIPOS. 

The  two  parts  of  this  examination  are  held  in  May  in  each  year.  No  candidate 
may  present  herself  for  examination  in  both  parts  in  the  same  year. 

Candidates  for  Part  I  will  not  bo  admitted  earlier  than  in  their  fifth  term  of  resi- 
deneo  or  later  than  in  their  thirteenth,  unless  they  have  already  taken  honors  in 
some  other  tripos. 

Candidates  for  Part  11  will  not  be  admitted  earlier  than  in  their  eighth  term  or 
later  than  in  their  thirteenth,  and  they  must  previously  have  obtained  honors  in 
Part  I  or  in  some  other  tri])os. 

Part  I  consists  of  two  papers  on  each  of  the  following  subjects,  together  with  a 
paper  of  essays:  (1)  Psychology,  including  ethical  psychology,  (2)  logic  and  meth- 
odology, (3)  political  economy. 

Part  II  consists  of  papers  on  (1)  ethical  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  (2)  ethical 
and  i>olitical  x^hilosophy  and  the  following  special  subjects:  (3)  History  of  philoso- 
phy, (4)  advanced  logic  and  methodology,  (5)  advanced  psychology  and  psyohophys- 
ic8,  (6)  advanced  political  economy,  one  or  more  of  the  papers  taking  the  form  of 
questions  for  essays. 

Candidates  for  Part  II  must  t«ke  either  (1)  or  (2),  and  also  one  or  two  bnt  not 
more  than  two  of  tho  four  special  subjects.  No  candidate  will  obtain  a  place  in  the 
class  list  unless  she  satisfies  the  examiner  in  (1),  together  with  any  one  of  the  special 
subjects,  or  in  (2),  together  with  (6). 

(For  further  information  see  Tho  Student's  Guide,  Part  VIII.) 

THE   HISTORICAL  TRIPOS. 

Tho  examination  is  held  toward  the  end  of  the  Easter  term  in  each  year,  and  is 
not  divided  into  parts.  No  candidate  for  this  tripos  will  be  admitted  earlier  than 
in  her  eighth  or  later  than  in  her  tenth  term,  unless  she  has  already  taken  honors  in 
another  tripos. 
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«  Tills  oxamination  is  as  follows:  (1)  The  constitutional  history  of  England ;  two 
papers.  (2)  The  economic  history  of  England  (with  questions  involTing  some 
knowledge  of  economic  theory);  one  paper.  (3)  Political  science.  Qnestions  are 
set  bearing  on  the  indaetive  study  of  political  institutions.  A  knowledge  of  the  con' 
stitutions  of  ancici^t  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Some,  as  well  as  of  more  modern  constita- 
tions,  is  required;  one  paper.  (4)  Special  Subject  I;*  two  pai>ers.  (5)  Special 
Subject  11,'  two  papers,  or  political  economy,  one  paper.  General  theory  of  law 
and  government  and  the  principles  of  international  law;  onepax>er.  (6)  Subjects  . 
for  essays;  one  paper.  (7)  Subjects  for  essays  on  English  history;  one  paper. 
(For  further  information  see  The  Student's  Guide,  Part  XI.) 

THE   MEDIiEVAI.  AND  MODERN   LANGUAGES   TRIPOS. 

The  examination  is  held  in  the  Easter  term  of  each  year.  It  is  divided  into  six 
sections:  2 

A.  English  language  and  literature. 

B.  English  language,  with  Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  Anglo-French. 

C.  French  language  and  literature. 

D.  French  language,  with  Provencal  and  Italian,  or  instead  of  Italian,  Span- 

ish, and  Portuguese. 

E.  Germ.an  language  and  literature. 

F.  German  language,  with  Gothic  and  Old  Saxon. 

No  candidate  will  be  admitted  earlier  than  in  her  fifth  term  or  later  than  in  her 
tenth,  unless  she  has  previously  obtained  honors  in  this  or  some  other  tripos,  in 
which  case  she  may  bo  admitted  in  her  thirteenth  term. 

Candidates  must  take  two,  but  not  more  than  two,  of  the  sections,  unless  they  have 
previously  obtained  honors  in  this  or  any  other  tripos,  in  which  case  they  may  offer 
themselves  for  examination  in  one  section  only,  or  in  two  sections,  but  not  in  more 
than  two. 

There  are  six  papers  in  each  section. 

Section  A  includes  papers  in  old  English  and  historical  English  grammar,  and 
on  the  various  periods  of  English  literature,  with  special  papers  on  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare. 

Section  B  includes  papers  in  old  and  middle  English  language,  Gothic,  Icelandic, 
and  Anglo-French. 

Section  C  includes  French  composition,  p^ipers  in  Old  French,  questions  on  his- 
torical French  grammar,  and  questions  on  the  various  periods  of  French  literature. 

Section  D  includes  papers  in  Romance  philology,  in  Old  French,  Provencal,  and 
old  and  modem  Italian,  or  old  and  modern  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Section  E  includes  German  composition,  papers  in  old  and  modem  High  German, 
qnestions  on  historical  German  grammar,  and  questions  on  the  various  periods  of 
German  literature. 

Section  F  includes  papers  in  Teutonic  philology,  in  old  and  middle  High  German, 
in  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  and  middle  Low  German. 

THE   I*AW   TRIPOS. 

The  two  parts  of  this  examination  are  held  in  the  Easter  term  of  each  year.  No 
stndcut  may  be  a  candidate  for  Part  I  earlier  than  in  her  fifth  term  of  residence  or 
later  than  in  her  tenth,  unless  honors  in  another  tripos  have  been  already  taken. 
For  Part  II  no  student  may  be  a  candidate  earlier  than  in  her  eighth  term  or  later 
than  in  her  thirteenth.    It  is  possible  therefore  to  take  both  parts  in  the  same  year. 

Part  I  will  consist  of  seven  papers  on  the  following  subjects :  (1)  General  jurispru- 
d4»nce.     (2)  History  and  general  principles  of  Roman  law.     (3  and  4)  The  institutes 

*  To  bo  selected  by  the  students,  four  periods  being  offered  for  choice.  With  each 
special  subject  some  knowledge  of  original  authorities  will  bo  required. 

*  This  scheme  will  come  into  force  in  18S^. 
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of  GaiuB  and  Justinian,  with  a  selected  portion  of  the  Digest.  (5)  English  constita- 
tional  law  and  history.     (6)  Public  international  law.     (7)  Essays  and  problems. 

Part  II  will  consist  of  six  papers  on  the  following  snbjeots :  (1  and  2)  The  Eng- 
lish law  of  real  and  personal  property.  (3  and  4)  The  English  law  of  contract  and 
tort,  with  the  equitable  principles  applicable  to  these  subjects,  (5)  English  crim- 
inal law  and  procedure  and  evidence.     (6)  Essays. 

The  board  may  limit  any  or  all  of  the  above-named  subjects  to  a  department  or 
departments  of  the  same,  provided  that  they  give  notice  of  such  limitation  two  years 
before  the  time  at  which  examination  in  the  subjects  so  limited  is  to  take  place. 

(For  further  details  see  The  Student's  Guide,  Part  V.) 

THE   ORIENTAL  LAKGUAOKS   TRIPOS. 

The  subjects  are  Hebrew,  Aramaic  (eastern  and  western),  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Persian, 
and  the  comparative  grammars  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  languages. 

The  examination  iu  each  of  these  languages  is  divided  into  two  sections.  In  the 
first  section  it  is  of  a  more  elementary  character. 

In  the  iirst  section  two  papers  are  set  in  each  of  the  languages  except  Sanskrit. 
In  Sanskrit  there  are  three  papers.  A  paper  is  also  set  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  the  Indo-European  languages.  For  the  second  section  there  are  four  papers  in 
Sanskrit  and  three  in  each  of  the  other  languages. 

No  candidate  shall  be  placed  in  Class  I  who  has  not  exhibited  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  two  languages,  or  of  one  language  together  with  elementary  sections  of  two 
other  languages,  or  of  either  Sanskrit  or  Persian  together  with  the  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  If  both  the  languages  are  Semitic,  a 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages  will  be  required. 

THE   THEOLOGICAL  TRIPOS. 

This  examination  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  extends  over  four  days,  the 
second  over  eight  days.  Both  parts  may  be  takeu  consecutively  in  the  same  year, 
or  in  separate  years.  It  is  taken  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  nor  later  than  the  twelfth 
term  of  residence,  or,  supposing  another  tripos  has  already  been  taken,  one  or  two 
years  may  elapse  between  this  and  the  examination  in  theology. 

For  Part  I  the  subjects  are:  (1)  Old  Testament,  a  general  paper.  (2)  New  Testa- 
ment, a  general  paper.  (3)  The  book  of  Genesis,  or  some  other  specified  portion  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Hebrew.  (4)  Passages  for  translation 
from  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  generally,  with  questions  on  Hebrew 
grammar;  easy  Hebrew  composition.  (5)  The  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  some  selected  Gospel.  (6)  The  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse  in  Greek,  with 
special  reference  to  some  selected  portion.  (7)  History  of  the  Church  to  the  death 
of  Leo  the  Great.  (8)  History  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of 
Chnlcedon. 

For  Part  II  they  are:  (1)  Old  Te8tam»^nt;  the  book  of  Isaiah  in  Hebrew.  (2) 
Selected  portions  of  poetical  and  prophetical  books  in  Hebrew  and  the  Septnagint, 
including  always  some  portion  of  the  Psalms.  (3)  Passages  of  a  translation  from 
the  Old  Testament  generally ;  Hebrew  composition. 

//.  New  Testament, — (1)  A  selected  Gospel,  with  some  patristic  commentary  and 
the  Latin  versions.  (2)  A  selected  Epistle,  with  some  patristic  commentary  and  the 
Latin  versions.     (3)  New  Testament,  generally  with  Greek  composition. 

///.  nutory  and  literature. — (1)  Selections  from  the  Apocrypha,  Apocryphal  lit- 
erature; Philo  and  Josephus.  (2)  Selected  Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastical  writings. 
(3)  A  historical  period  between  the  death  of  Leo  the  Great  and  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  selected  illustrative  documents.  (4)  A  historical  period  between 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  and  the  present  time,  with  selected  illnstratiye  doca- 
ments. 

IV.  Dogmatics  and  liturffiologj/. — (1)  History  and  development  of  a  selected  doc- 
trine.    (2)  A  subject  from  modern  theology  in  connection  with  original  doonments. 
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(3)  History  of  Cbrifittaa  worship,  with  special  reference  to  selected  ancient  litargie» 
and  service  books,  and  (h)  the  history  and  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 

(4)  An  essay  on  some  theological  qncstion  arising  ontof  the  subjects  of  the  section. 
The  mechanical  sciences  tripos  deals  largely  with  practical  work  in  mechanics. 

All  the  triposes  have  now  been  taken  by  women  except  the  mechanical  sciences 
and  the  oriental  languages.    For  the  latter  one  lady  is  now  preparing. 

IV.  Methods  of  Study. 

One  of  tbe  resalts  peculiar  to  the  mingled  aatbority  of  university 
and  college  is  a  division  of  labor  in  the  matter  of  teaching.  There  are 
university  lectures,  intercollegiate  lectures,  and  college  lectures,  and  all 
these  may  be  supplemented  by  private  coaching.  Hence  it  is  not  easy^ 
to  lay  down  the  exact  position  of  women  in  regard  to  the  instruction 
they  can  receive  at  Cambridge.    Generally  speaking,  however — 

(1)  University  lectures  are  free  and  open  to  all  comers  of  both  sexes* 
These  lectures  do  not  play  a  large  part  in  preparation  for  the  triposes; 
often  they  do  not  even  deal  with  the  special  subjects  required.  They 
are  largely  attended  by  graduates  when  they  deal  with  advanced  work 
on  original  lines ;  at  other  times  they  may  incline  to  be  popular,  as  was 
often  the  case  with  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley.  They  generally  represent 
the  best  university  thought  on  the  subject  dealt  with ;  but  as  they  are 
by  no  means  sure  to  <<pay"  in  the  tripos,  they  seldom  attract  a  large 
undergraduate  audience.  Yet  this  varies  with  the  subject  and  with 
the  x)rofessor,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  general  statement  on 
the  subject. 

(2)  Intercollegiate  lectures  are  given  at  the  various  colleges,  and 
members  of  other  colleges  are  admitted  to  them,  usually  on  payment  of 
a  fee.  These  lectures  are  usually  in  preparation  for  one  or  other  of  the 
examinations.  Women  obtain  admission  to  a  good  many  of  these  lec- 
tures, some  colleges  according  the  permission  freely,  others  on  special 
conditions,  and  some  withholding  it  altogether.  As  each  college  has 
its  own  internal  government,  the  authority  who  can  give  this  permis- 
sion is  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  the  lecturer  has  power  to  give 
it,  at  others  the  tutors  of  the  college  have  to  be  consulted.  As  a  rule, 
when  permission  has  once  been  granted  it  is  not  withdrawn,  and  the 
particular  college  is  regarded  as  one  where  women  may  attend  the  lec- 
tures. It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  colleges  are  places  of 
residence  for  male  students  as  well  as  places  of  instruction,  and  that 
therefore  attendance  here  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  the  common 
meeting  of  men  and  women  in  some  lecture  room  on  neutral  ground. 
Some  colleges  require  the  lady  students  to  be  accompanied  by  a  chape- 
ron, but  as  a  rule  it  is  considered  enough  to  stipulate  that  one  lady 
student  should  never  come  alone,  but  that  there  should  be  two  or  more 
present. 

(3)  College  lectures  are  for  the  members  of  the  college  only,  and  often 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  private  class.  *  Much  of  the  work  done  at 
Girtou  and  Kewnham  is  of  this  character. 
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(4)  Coaching  is  generally  a  matter  of  prirate  arrangement,  but  the 
women's  colleges  include  some  coaching  in  their  inclnsive  fees.  The 
amount  required  dei>ends  on  the  nature  of  the  study.  In  classics  a 
a  certain  amount  of  the  work  is  always  done  in  this  way— e.  g.,  prose 
and  verse,  correction  of  unseen  translation,  and  generally  some  time  is 
given  to  the  solution  of  difficulties  in  the  student's  private  reading.  In 
mathematics  coaching  plays  a  large  part;  indeed,  certain  coaches  who 
succeed  in  turning  out  many  high  wranglers  (first  class  in  the  mathemat- 
ical tripos)  among  their  pupils  become  celebrities. 

In  uataral  science  and  history  there  is  less  of  this  work,  and  the  lec- 
ture room  plays  a  greater  fyart.  Bat*  here  too  there  is  nearly  always 
scyme  private  correction  of  pajicrs  and  general  direction  of  work. 
There  is  much  less  lecture-room  and  recitation  work  than  in  America, 
and  more  independent  work  by  the  students  themselves.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  having  some  one  generally  to  guide  and  direct  the  work. 

Girton  supplies  all  the  coaching  required  by  the  student  for  au  inclu- 
sive fee.  Newnham  generally  supplies  as  much  as  seems  advisable,  but 
a  student  wishing  extra  coaching  x>ays  for  it  herself.  The  fee  is  usually 
lOs.  6d.  an  hour. 

A.  Mathematics. — In  connection  with  the  special  work  required  for 
the  mathematical  tripos,  Miss  Collier,  mathematical  lecturer  at  ^ewn- 
bam,  makes  the  following  statements: 

MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS. 

The  TTork  for  this  tripos,  as  for  the  classical,  is  far  more  than  can  be  covered  in  a 
ti&rco-years  cosrsc.  The  moderately  weU-piepared  stndent,  before  coming  np,  has 
UMiany  studied  the  elements  of  g^eometry,  algebra,  tcigoiUNDetrT,  conic  sections 
(treated  both  geometricaUy  and  analytically),  statics,  and  dynami'cs.  Sach  a  stndent 
conld  not  hope  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the  aiany  subjects  embraced  by  the 
tripos  examination,  for  in  addition  to  more  advanced  work  in  the  subjects  above 
mentioned  these  comprise  theory  of  equations,  differential  and  integral  cnlcnlus,  dif- 
ferential equations,  spherical  trigonometry,  astronomy,  optics,  hydrostatics,  heat, 
electricity,  Newton's  Principia,  Sections  I  and  11,  solid  geometry,  dymunics  of  a  par- 
ticle, rigid  dynamics,  and  analytical  staties.  In  aU  these  subjects  the  student  is 
expected  to  show  very  considerable  skill  in  effecting  the  solution  of  problems ;  much 
time  and  labor  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  her  powers  in  this  direction.  To 
quote  a  T>-ell-known  mathematical  coach,  ''In  Cambridge  mathematics  is  studied  as 
an  art,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  merely  as  a  science." 

As  a  rule  the  students  read  with  a  coach^  either  alone  or  in  small  classes  of  two  or 
three.  They  usually  have  three  lessons  a  week  of  an  hour  each.  Occasionally  they 
attend  courses  of  lectures  given  by  university  professors  and  lecturers. 

A  knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of  these  subjects  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a  second 
class.  Those  who  are  working  for  a  third  class  would  only  attempt  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Geometry »  algebra,  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  statics,  dynamics, 
astronomy,  optics,  hydrostatics,  Newton's  Principia,  heat,  electricity,  differential 
and  integral  calculus. 

B.  Classics, — With  the  growth  of  the  colleges  the  nnmber  of  women 
reading  classics  has  increased,  and  the  development  of  the  classical 
teaching  in  girls'  schools  has  removed  in  a  great  measure  one  of  the 
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former  difficulties  in  the  way  of  orgBnization  at  Cambridge,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  great  difference  in  the  anxmnt  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
those  who  came  np. 

It  is  now  usaal  to  dispense  with  elementary  classes  in  arranging  the 
work  for  classical  students.  The  nominal  course  of  study  now  consists 
of  a  class  for  Latin  reading,  a  class  for  Greek  reading,  individual  teach- 
ing in  Latin  and  Greek  x>ro9e  and  verse,  and  in  unseen  translation  from 
both  languages,  and  courses  of  lectures  on  history,  grammar,  and  phi- 
lology. A  great  part  of  the  reading  is  done  by  the  students  alone,  and 
they  take  their  difficulties  to  the  lecturer. 

The  greater  part  of  the  teaching  is  given  by  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, several  of  the  best  classical  lecturers  at  Cambridge  being  on  the 
staff  of  the  women's  colleges.  Each  of  the  colleges  has  also  two  resi- 
dent classical  lecturers,  and  one  or  two  other  lady  lecturers  are  on  the 
staff.  In  each  case  these  are  old  students  of  the  college  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  tripos.  Courses  of  lectures  in  history  and 
grammar  are  arranged  for  as  they  are  required,  but  the  teaching  i>ro- 
vided  by  the  university  and  colleges  of  Cambridge  is  usually  available 
in  these  subjects. 

The  above  applies  to  the  preparation  for  Part  I  of  the  tripos,  but 
women  often  go  on  to  Part  II;  indeed,  it  is  really  more  common  among 
women  than  among  men  to  read  for  the  specialized  groups  which  make 
up  Part  II. 

Courses  of  lectures  in  ancient  philosophy,  philology,  history,  and 
archaeoli^y  are  arranged  by  the  university  and  colleges  of  Cambridge, 
and  these  are  in  most  all  cases  open  to  women;  what  further  work  is 
required  is  provided  by  private  coaching. 

(7.  Natural  science, — The  following  is  a  statement  by  Miss  Greenwood, 
lecturer  at  Fewnham  College : 

WOllK   IN  NATURAL  SCIENCES  AMONG   WOMEN  IN  THK   UNIVERSITY  OF   CAMBRIDGE. 

The  work  in  uataral  sciences  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  falls  readily  into  two 
main  divisions.  Teaching  in  theory  is  given  largely  by  means  of  lectures,  of  which 
there  may  bo  audiences  ranging  in  number  from  ten  to  more  than  two  hundred, 
while  practical  work  takes  the  form  of  demonstrations.  Since  practical  work  is 
organized  in  connection  with  almost  all  the  courses  of  lectures  (for  we  regard  it  as 
of  extreme  importance),  there  are  some  laboratories  in  which  the  classes  are  very 
large;  in  this  case  demonstrators  are  provided  in  such  numbers  that,  roughly  speak- 
ing, one  demonstrator  has  to  direct  not  more  than  twenty  men.  The  lectures  given 
by  professors,  readers,  or  lecturers  of  the  university  nie  thrown  open  to  the  students 
of  Newuham  and  Girton  by  individual  courtesy;  the  demonstrations  are  open  in 
some  cases,  but  women  are  not  admitted  where  there  is  great  pressure  for  room. 
This  pressure  is  felt  most  in  elementary  work  and  jierhaps  in  biological  subjects,  for 
the  majority  of  the  men  who  read  nataral  sciences  in  Cambridge  are  taking  medical 
degrees,  in  which  of  course  biological  work  is  involved,  while  the  elementary  classes 
are  naturally  larger  than  thoso  which  provide  advanced  work. 

As  an  instance  of  unusually  free  admission  I  may  quote  the  study  of  physics,  in 
which  by  the  kindness  of  Prof.  J,  J.  Thomson,  men  and  women  are  received  at  the 
lectures  and  in  laboratories  on  equal  terma  throughout  their  course.  The  physio- 
logical courses  furnish  an  example  of  division   in  elementary  work;  thus,  Prof. 
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Michael  Foster's  lectures  are  open  to  women ;  his  elementary  practical  classes  are 
closed ;  isrliilo  iu  advanced  physiology,  whore  the  numbers  arc  fewer,  lectures  and 
laboratories  are  open  alike.  In  chemistry,  too,  no  practical  teaching  is  offered  to 
women  by  the  university,  but  they  are  kindly  admitted  by  Mr.  Pattison  Muir  to  the 
advanced  laboratory  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College. 

To  meet  the  need  thus  created  by  the  numbers  of  men  students  we  havo  laborato- 
ries for  the  use  of  women,  managed  and  staffed  by  former  students  of  the  women's 
colleges.  The  Balfour  laboratory  (named  after  Prof.  F.  M.  Balfour  and  given  to 
Newnham  College  by  his  sisters)  is  used  by  students  of  Newnham  and  Girton  alike, 
and  hero  all  tho  practical  work  for  the  elementary  courses  in  biology,  physiology, 
morphology,  and  botany  is  done,  with  revision  and  advanced  work  when  they  ore 
needed.  Here,  too,  there  are  special  science  classes  when  tho  teaching  available 
from  the  university  is  temporarily  inadequate  or  unsuitable,  and  here  we  havo  somo 
students  (possibly  corresponding  to  American  post-graduates)  and  demonstrators 
carrying  on  research.  In  the  same  way  there  is  provision  for  practical  chemistry ; 
each  women's  college  has  a  chemical  laboratory,  the  teachers  at  each  being  almost 
entirely  women.  We  feel  that  tho  existence  of  separate  chemical  laboratories  at 
Newnham  and  Girton  is  rather  accidental  than  advisable,  and  that  tho  Joint  work 
which  is  done  at  the  Balfour  laboratory  gains  from  tho  fact  that  the  classes  are  fed  by 
students  of  both  colleges  and  that  there  are  greater  numbers  from  which  demonstra- 
tors and  the  students  who  wish  to  carry  on  research  may  spring. 

Individual  instruction  and  guidance,  though  less  necessary  in  the  natural  sciences 
than  in  classical  and  mathematical  work,  is  of  course  most  valuable,  and  this  is 
given  largely  by  the  demonstrators  of  the  women's  laboratories,  who  arc  often  also 
resident  lecturers  of  Newnham  or  Girton. 

I  may  odd  that  this  arrangement  of  work,  the  apparently  accidental  result  of  cir- 
cumstaucos,  is,  on  tho  whole,  satisfactory.  I  believe  that  in  the  first  stages  of  a  sub- 
ject, at  any  rate,  women  are  the  best  teachers  for  women,  and  that  a  lecturer  of  one 
of  our  colleges  ought,  after  association  with  the  students  when  they  are  beginning 
their  courses,  to  be  the  more  efficient  and  sympathetic  gnide  for  them  throughout. 
But  I  think,  too,  that  the  change  of  atmosphere  and  diversity  of  teaching  which  are 
gained  by  the  admission  of  women  students  to  advanced  classes  taught  and  organized 
by  men  are',  from  our  point  of  view,  invaluable. 

There  is  no  need  for  special  comment  on  the  work  for  the  other  tri- 
X>oses.  In  modern  languages  there  are  always  university  and  other 
lectures  dealing  with  the  examination  subjects,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  work  is  done  in  college  in  composition  in  foreign  languages,  set- 
ting and  correcting  of  papers,  lectures,  etc.  Hitherto  the  number  of 
women  taking  this  tripos  has  been  in  excess  of  the  men,  and  there  has 
been  no  diflficulty  whatever  in  providing  for  the  students  of  Girton  and 
Newnham  the  same  teaching  in  these  subjects  that  is  given  to  members 
of  the  university.  Students  who  specialize  in  a  foreign  language  ought 
to  havo  a  good  conversational  knowledge  of  that  language  before  com- 
ing up,  and  it  is  very  advisable  to  spend  one  at  least  of  the  long  vaca- 
tions in  the  country,  learning  the  language  on  the  spot. 

In  history  no  large  amount  of  preliminary  knowledge  is  expected. 
What  is  most  helpful  is  a  good  knowledge  of  general  history  and  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  Latin  and  modem  languages  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  use  original  sources  when  required. 

In  moral  sciences  a  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  Cambridge  and  part, 
requiring  more  individual  attention,  in  small  classes  or  private  coaching. 
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Law,  theology,  and  oriental  languages  have  as  yet  attracted  few 
women,  but  they  can  obtain  instruction  in  these  subjects  if  they  de- 
sire it. 

V.  GiRTON  College. 

Girton  College  was  started  from  the  first  with  a  definite  aim,  which 
has  never  been  left  out  of  sight,  viz,  to  give  women  a  university  train- 
ing similar  to  that  given  to  men,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  degrees  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  unity  of  aim  is  represented  in  the 
unity  of  ihe  building.  When  it  was  only  possible  to  build  a  very  small 
piece,  it  was  arranged  that  that  piece  should  form  part  of  a  larger 
whole,  and  thus  each  successive  addition  has  further  developed  the  idea 
in  the  architect's  mind,  but  not  introduced  any  new  disturbing  elements. 
The  college  now  contains  rooms  for  the  mistress,  vice-mistress,  junior 
bursar,  G  resident  lecturers,  105  students,  12  lecture  rooms,  library, 
reading  room,  hall,  chemical  laboratory,  and  other  accommodations. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  college  is  very  impressive,  and  con- 
veys an  impression  of  size  greater  than  the  reality.  This  is  due  to  the 
long  corridors,  on  only  one  side  of  which  are  rooms,  while  on  the  other 
there  are  rows  of  windows,  which  contribute  to  the  appearance  of  height 
and  light,  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  building.  Girton  stands  in  the 
midst  of  its  own  grounds,  1 J  miles  from  Cambridge  and  from  the  col- 
lege tower.  The  view  extends  over  the  flat  country  for  many,  many 
miles.  The  grounds  are  carefully  kept,  Miss  Welsh,  the  mistress,  being 
an  expert  in  horticulture,  and  herself  directing  the  laying  out  of  the 
walks  and  planting  of  shrubs.  Outdoor  life  plays  a  great  part  at 
Girton.  There  are  teas  on  the  lawn,  reading  parties  under  the  trees, 
country  walks  to  the  Nadingley  woods,  tennis  and  hockey;  and  for  the 
less  energetic  there  is  the  "  Woodland  Walk"  for  a  constitutional,  which 
winds  among  shrubs  and  flowers  all  round  the  college  grounds,  and  just 
a  mile  in  length. 

The  buildings  are  in  three  stories,  known  respectively  as  bottom,  mid- 
dle, and  top  corridor.  Every  student  has  two  rooms  of  her  own,  a 
study  and  a  bedroom,  except  on  the  top  corridor,  where  there  are  seven 
large  rooms  with  a  part  curtained  off,  the  result  being  practically  much 
the  same.  As  a  rule  there  are  folding  doors  connecting  the  two  rooms, 
but  each  can  be  approached  separately  from  the  outside.  The  list  of 
furniture  supplied  by  the  college  is  as  follows: 

Sitting  room. — Carpet,  curtains  or  blinds,  fender,  fire  irons  and  guard, 
coal  scuttle  and  scoop,  hearth  brush,  writing  table  with  drawers,  small 
side  table,  cupboard  with  lock,  easy-chair,  two  cane  chairs. 

Bedroom. — Carpet  and  curtains,  bedstead  and  bedding,  chest  of  draw- 
ers, dressing  table  and  glass,  washing  stand  and  toilet  case,  bath,  pail 
and  hot  water  can,  towel  rack,  linen  basket,  cane  chair,  and  curtain 
linen. 

This  makes  a  good  nucleus,  and  many  students  add  a  sofa  or  another 
easy-chair  or  two,  some  fancy  tables,  and,  of  course,  their  own  pictures 
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and  ornaments.  ScHne  very  Inxnrions  girls  entirely  refornish  and  deco- 
rate their  rooms;  on  the  otlier  hand,  those  who  have  to  keep  down 
expenses  can  very  well  manage  with  what  the  college  supplies.  Wild 
flowers,  leaves,  berries,  etc.,  are  easily  obtained  for  decoration,  and  early 
in  the  May  term  all  the  rooms  are  gay  and  fragrant  with  cowslips  and 
hawthorn.  Again,  the  rooms  are  prettily  bailt,  the  windows  large  and 
light,  that  they  may  lend  tltemselves  easily  to  beautifying,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  a  study  that  is  not  bright  and  attraetiye.  On 
the  bottom  corridor  are  the  dining  hall,  library^  reading  room,  13 
lecture  rooms,  and  the  laboratory,  besides  a  number  of  sets  of  stu- 
dents' rooms.  The  dining  hall  has  been  enlarged  of  late  years  and  now 
easily  accommodates  all  the  students.  Here  are  hung  portraits  of  some 
of  the  bene&ctors  of  the  college — the  late  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderney, 
Miss  Emily  Davies,  and  Madame  Bodichon.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
is  the  high  table  where  the  mistress  and  lecturers  sit.  The  students 
sit  at  four  long  tables.  All  dine  together  at  6.30.  Break&»t  is  on  the 
table  from  8  to  0,  and  from  12  to  3  each  student  goes  in  and  takes  her 
meals  when  she  pleases  between  those  hours,  helping  herself  to  the 
dishes  on  the  side  tables.  Dinner  is  the  (mly  formal  meal.  Tea  is 
taken  to  the  students'  rooms  in  the  afternoon;  and  in  the  evening  a 
bag  with  a  roll  and  butt^  and  the  requisites  for  making  tea,  coffee,  or 
cocoa  is  taken  to  each  of  the  rooms.  Every  one  takes  this  little  repast 
when  she  pleases.  It  is  usual  to  earry  the  bag  to  a  friend's  room  and 
have  a  little  sociable  meal  instead  of  a  solitary  one.  The  hall  serves 
other  purposes  besides  that  of  dining.  The  Sunday  evening  services 
are  held  here,  as  also  the  college  concerts  and  the  larger  meetings  of 
the  debating  society.  It  is  a  room  of  fine  proportions  and  looks 
extremely  well  at  festive  gatherings,  e.  g.,  the  Old  Students'  dinner, 
which  takes  place  here  once  in  two  years. 

ThQ  library  is  a  very  beautiful  room,  with  cosy  window  seats  and 
delightful  little  nooks  by  the  spacious  fireplaces.  It  contains  about 
6,000  volumes,  not  quite  as  many  as  might  be  expected  from  the  gen- 
eral equipment  of  the  college,  but  it  is  gradually  being  improved. 
Among  the  treasures  are  complete  editions  of  Tennyson  and  Kuskin, 
presented  by  the  authors.  The  college  also  owns  the  library  of  Mrs. 
Mary  SomerviUe,  but  this  is  kept  in  another  room  and  held  in  v^y 
special  honor. 

The  reading  room  is  also  a  fine  room,  with  large  bay  windows  and 
cosy  window  seats.  It  contains  a  large  assortment  of  papers  and  mag- 
azines, some  provided  by  the  college  and  others  bought  by  subscription 
among  the  students.  Here  hang  some  charming  drawings  by  Miss 
Alexander,  presented  to  the  college  by  Mr.  Buskin ;  and  here,  too,  are 
the  students'  notice  boards,  with  a  bewildering  list  of  announcements 
concerning  college  societies,  things  lost  and  found,  objects  for  sale, 
offers  to  share  cabs  to  Cambridge,  etc. 
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The  lecture  rooms  are  fimall,  as  they  are  not  arranged  for  hirge  lec- 
tures, but  rather  jfor  private  eooehing  or  small  elasses.  They  are,  how- 
erer,  very  pretty  and  comfortable. 

In  fi  small  room  on  the  ground  floor  the  Girton  antiquities  are  kept. 
Tliis  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  old  Saxon  and  Eoman  pottery, 
glass,  ornaments,  etc.,  found  in  the  grounds  of  the  college.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  place  may  once  have  been  used  as  a  burying  ground,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  very  straight  road  between  Cambridge  and  Huntington 
on  which  Girton  is  situated  once  formed  part  of  a  Roman  road,  the  Via 
Devana. 

Above  the  library  are  the  mistresses  rooms,  which  are  large  and  hand- 
some. The  college  also  haa  a  small  hospital,  used  for  isolating  infectious 
patients,  and  a  gymnasiiun,  which,  however^  is  by  no  means  adequate 
either  in  size  or  equipment.  Regular  gymnastic  instruction  has  of  late 
been  provided,  but  outdoor  games,  walks,  bicycling,  etc.,  are  far  more 
popular  with  English  girls  than  systematic  gymnastics  under  medical 
or  professorial  direction. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  students  are  the  following: 

(ririon  Collect— daily  rontine. — 8  a.  m.,  prayers;  8.15  to  9,  breaXfatrt;  12  to  3  p.  m., 
Innclieon;  6  p.  m.,  dinner. 

Tbe  lectures  are  for  tlio  most  patrt  given  in  the  aftemomx. 

Students  are  required  to  enter  their  names  on  the  marlcing  roll  at  some  time 
Ttotwecn  tho  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  9  a.  m.,  12  and  3  p.  m.,  and  6  and  7  p.  m.  Every 
student  is  required  to  be  present  at  marking  and  at  the  lectures  belonging  to  her 
course,  except  when  leave  of  absence  ha8  been  granted  by  the  mistress. 

Students  may  have  tea  in  their  rooms  at  4  o'clock,  and  after  dinner  up  to  9  o'clock. 
Students  who  require  wine  may  supply  themselves  either  from  home  or  through  the 
housekeopcr. 

Tho  college  gates  are  open  at  7  a.  m. ;  in  winter  thoy  are  closed  at  6  p.  m. ;  in 
summer  at  dusk.  Except  within  these  hours  students  may  not  be  out  beyond  the 
grounds.  Students  may  accept  invitations  from  families,  but  are  not  at  liberty  to 
accept  other  invitations  or  pay  visits  of  any  sort  to  college  rooms  without  special 
permission.  They  must  not  be  out  of  the  college  later  than  11  p.  m.,  and  must  nob 
accept  evening  invitations  for  more  than,  on  an  average,  once  a  week  in  any  one 
term.  A  student  asking  for  leave  of  absence  must  mention  the  place  to  which  she 
proposes  to  go.  Subject  to  the  above  provisions,  students  are  required  to  be  within 
doors  at  10  p.  m.,  when  the  house  is  closed. 

A  covered  building  is  provided  for  games  and  gymnastics,  and  facilities  are  given 
for  out-of-door  games.  Students  have  also  the  use  of  a  reading  room  and  pianos. 
Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  mistress,  students  may  invite 
friends  to  join  in  games  in  the  college  grounds  and  iu  the  gymnasium,  and  may 
entertain  friends  at  luncheon  or  dinner  in  hall,  or  at  tea  in  their  own  rooms,  at  a 
fixed  charge.  If  guests  are  invited  to  remain  in  the  college  after  the  gates  are  closed, 
the  time  must  not  extend  beyond  tho  time  for  house  locking-up. 

In  the  foregoing  regulations  the  term  "friends"  or  "guests"  applies  to ladi«8  only, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  parent  or  guardian.  A  public  room  is  provided  in  which 
students  may  see  visitors  up  to  G  p.  m.,  subject  to  tho  approval  of  the  mistress. 
Students  are  not  expected  to  receive  the  samo  visitor  more  than  once  in  each  term, 
except  in  the  case  of  ladies  or  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Students  are  required  td  be  iu  residence  on  the  day  that  each  term  begins,  except 
when  leave  of  absence  has  been  obtained  from  the  mistress.    If  leave  is  ai^pUed  for 
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on  tlio  gronod  of  health,  the  application  mnst  be  accompanied  by  a  medical  certifi- 
cate. Students  arc  required  to  inform  the  mistress  before  returning  to  the  college 
at  the  beginning  of  term  of  any  infectious  illness  which  may  have  appeared  in  their 
homes  or  with  which  they  may  otherwise  have  come  in  contact  dnring  the  vacation. 
Students  who  desire  to  reside  at  Cambridge  during  any  part  of  the  vacations  mnst 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  mistress. 

Admission  to  the  college  is  by  examination.  The  following  are  the 
regulations : 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION. 

Examinations  are  held  in  London  in  March  and  June.  A  fee  of  £1  is  charged. 
Forms  of  entry  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  Application  should  be  made 
for  these  forms  in  time  to  return  them,  filled  up,  with  the  examination  fee,  not  later 
than  January  31  for  the  March  examination  and  April  30  for  the  June  examination. 

The  examination  is  conducted  in  writing.  Every  candidate  is  required  to  satisfy 
the  examiners  in — 

Part  T,  Preliminary. — (1)  The  principles  and  practice  of  arithmetic.  (2)  English 
grammar  and  composition,  with  questions  on  the  construction  of  sentences  and 
meanings  of  words.  (3)  Physical  and  political  geography.  (4)  English  history. 
Candidates  will  be  examined  in  March  and  June,  1894,  upon  the  period  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts 
of  English  history  is  also  required.    (5)  Scripture  history.^    (The  New  Testament.) 

Part  II,  Optional  subjects, — Every  candidate  is  also  required  to  satisfy  the  exam- 
iners in  two  of  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Latin;  easy  passages  for  translation  from 
Latin  into  English^  and  easy  English  sentences  for  translation  into  Latin,  with 
questions  on  grammar.  (2)  Greek;  an  easy  passage  of  Attio  Greek  for  translation 
into  English,  and  easy  English  sentences  for  translation  into  Greek,  with  questions 
on  grammar.  (3)  French.  (4)  German.  (5)  Elementary  mathematics,  Euclid, 
Books  I,  II,  and  algebra  up  to  quadratic  equations,  inclusive. 

A  certificate  of  having  passed  one  of  the  following  examinations  is  accepted  in 
place  of  the  entrance  examination  as  qualifying  for  admission : 

(1)  The  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

(2)  The  Cambridge  higher  local  examination,  provided  that  Group  B  is  included. 

(3)  The  examination  for  higher  certificates  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridgo  schools 
examination  board. 

(4  and  5)  The  Cambridgo  or  the  Oxford  local  examination  for  senior  stndeuts,  pro- 
vided that  a  language  is  included. 

(6)  Three  sections,  including  A  and  B,  or  Section  A  and  two  languages  in  Section 
B  of  the  Durham  local  examination  for  senior  students. 

(7)  The  preliminary  examination  of  the  Victoria  University. 

(8)  The  Edinburgh  senior  local  examination,  provided  that  the  department  of  lan- 
guages is  included. 

(9)  The  Glasgow  senior  local  examination,  provided  that  one  of  the  optional  sub- 
jects selected  is  taken  from  Department  F. 

(10)  The  Aberdeen  senior  local  examination,  provided  that  Department  A  is  taken. 

(11)  The  St.  Andre ws  senior  local  examiuation,  provided  that  two  languages  other 
than  English,  or  mathematics  and  one  language  other  than  English,  are  included. 

(12)  The  leaving  certificates  examinations  of  the  Scotch  education  department, 
provided  that  the  candidate  passes  at  one  examination  in  four  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: (1)  Elementary  mathematics;  (2)  English,  and  (3  and  4)  any  two  of  the 
following  languages :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 

(13)  The  matriculation  examination  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 


^  In  case  of  objection,  thin  subject  is  not  required;  but  notice  must  be  given  before- 
hand if  the  paper  is  not  to  be  taken. 
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(M)  Tho  souior  grade  of  tlie  Irish  intermediate  examination  if  the  candidate  has 
passed  in  five  of  the  Riibjects  1-10,  provided  that  mathematics,  English,  and  one  other 
lauguago  are  included.  A  candidate  who  has  passed  in  arithmetic  in  the  middle 
grade  may  subntituto  some  other  subject  for  mathematics. 

(15)  The  Sydney  senior  local  examination,  provided  that  Sections  I,  III,  IV,  IX, 
one  of  tho  sections  in  Gronp  11,  and  one,  in  addition  to  arithmetic,  in  Group  II  or 
III  aro  taken. 

(IG)  Tho  entrance  examination  of  the  University  of  Calcutta. 

(17)  The  matriculation  examination  of  tho  University  of  Bombay. 

From  tbe  long  list  of  sabstitutes  allowed,  it  is  evident  that  which 
the  college  desires  is  some  secarity  that  candidates  are  equal  to  the 
work  rather  than  the  certificate  of  one  particular  examination.  In  one 
or  two  cases  American  students  have  been  admitted  without  examina- 
tion on  supplying  satisfactory  references  from  their  own  college. 

The  college  course  occupies  three  years,  half  of  each  year  being  spent 
in  residence.  The  charge  for  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  is  £36 
($175)  per  term,  paid  in  advance.  This  sum  covers  the  whole  of  the 
university  and  college  charges.  It  includes  lectures,  coaching,  exami- 
nation fees,  cabs  to  lectures  in  Cambridge  and  to  examinations,  the 
subscription  to  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society,  and  cabs  to 
and  from  the  practices.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  is  an 
inclusive  fee,  and  that  any  charge  incurred  for  a  student  in  connection 
with  laboratories  or  lectures  in  Cambridge  is  covered  by  the  college. 
There  is  even  a  little  set  of  rooms  hired  by  the  college  in  Cambridge 
for  the  use  of  its  students,  including  reading  room,  dining  room,  and 
waiting  room.  Students  have  free  access  to  this;  and  those  whose 
work  keeps  them  in  town  till  the  afternoon  have  lunch  provided  free  of 
charge.  Tho  student  pays  nothing  herself  except  laundry,  books,  sub- 
scriptions (which  are  optional),  and  her  private  hospitalities.  An  eco- 
nomical student  can  easily  do  all  this  for  £5  ($25)  a  term,  though  she 
can,  if  she  pleases,  spend  much  more  on  it. 

Students  who  desire  to  continue  their  studies  at  Cambridge  during 
the  long  vacation  may  reside  at  the  college  during  July  and  August 
at  a  charge  varying  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  weeks  for  which 
they  may  wish  to  stay.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  reside;  some- 
times students  work  with  their  tutors  by  correspondence  during  this 
time.  At  others  they  retire  to  some  country  place  for  a  course  of  pri- 
vate reading.  So  much  of  the  Cambridge  work  is  done  by  the  student 
independently  that  a  couple  of  months^  work  without  lectures  is  often 
very  helpful. 

A  long  list  of  scholarships  is  offered  by  the  college,  and  these  are 
eagerly  contended  for. 

SCUOLARSJIIP   EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidates  for  scholarships  must  have  passed  an  examination  qualifying  for  admis- 
sion to  tho  college,  such  examination  including  Latin  and  elementary  mathematics. 
If  not  previously  qualified^  candidates  may  take  the  required  subjects  at  the  time  of 
competing  for  scholarships. 
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Scholarships  and  oxhibitlons  will  bo  awarded  for  proficiency  in  any  on©  of  tho 
following  groaps,  credit  being  given  for  knowledge  of  some  ono  subject  taken  from 
another  group. 

/.  Claasica. — Latin,  Greek. 

IT.  Mathematics. — Euclid,  Books  I-IV,  VI,  and  XI,  Props.  1-21,  and  gcoinotrical 
conies,  algebra  and  trigonometry,  elementary  mechanics,  and  analytical  conies. 

///.  Xatural  8ci€7icc. — Chemistry;  physics,  viz,  heat,  mechanics,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism ;  botany. 

Every  candidate  for  a  scholarship  in  this  group  must  take  chemistry,  heat,  and 
mechanics,  and  may  take  iu  addition  one  of  the  three  remaining  subjects. 

Tho  examination  will  include  practical  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  botany. 

IV,  Modern  languages. — French,  German,  Italian. 

Every  candidate  for  a  scholarship  in  this  group  must  take  lYonch  and  German,  and 
may  take  in  addition  Italian. 

Scholarship*  and  exhibitions  to  be  awarded  on  the  scholarship  examinations. — The  Sir 
Francis  Goldsmid  Foundation  Scholarship,  of  the  annual  value  of  £45. 

Two  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  jC60  and  £40,  respectively,  and  other  schol- 
arships offered  by  the  college. 

The  Cloth  workers'  Exhibition,  of  the  annual  value  of  £60,  offered  to  candidates 
whose  moans  aro  inadequate  to  cover  tho  whole  cost  of  their  college  education,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  those  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  tenure  of  tho  scholarships  and  exhibitions  is  for  three  years,  beginning  in 
October,  1895,  with,  in  the  case  of  tho  Clothworkcrs'  Exhibition,  one  additional  term. 
Power  is  reserved  to  withhold  any  of  the  scholarships  offered  by  the  college,  or  to 
substitute  for  them  other  scholarships  of  less  value,  if  candidates  of  sufficient  merit 
do  not  present  themselves. 

Gilchrist  scholarship. — A  scholarship  of  £50  a  year  for  three  years,  given  by  tho 
Gilchrist  trustees,  for  women  desirous  of  studying  at  either  Girton  or  Newnham  Col- 
lego  iu  preparation  for  ono  of  tho  tripos  examinations,  will  bo  awarded,  provided 
that  a  satisfactory  degree  of  proficiency  is  shown,  on  tho  results  of  tho  Cambridge 
higher  local  examinations,  1895,  in  one  or  other  of  tho  following  groups : 

B.  Two  languages,  of  which  either  Latin  or  Greek  shall  be  one. 

C.  Mathematics. 

E.  Physical  and  natural  science. 

Canflidatcs  must  citlier  have  obtained  an  lienor  certificate  in  tho  Cambridge  senior 
local  examination,  or  a  higher  certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools  exam- 
ination board,  with  distinction  in  at  least  one  subject,  or  at  the  time  of  the  award  be 
entitled  to  a  certificate  in  the  Cambridge  higher  local  examination,  or  have  satisfied 
the  examiners  in  arithmetic  and  obtained  a  first  or  second  class  in  two  groups  of  that 
examination. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools  examination. — Two  6cholarshix)8,  each  of  tho  valuo  of 
£30  a  year  for  three  years,  will  be  offered  on  the  examination  for  higher  certificates^ 
to  be  held  in  July,  1895,  preference  being  given  to  candidates  showing  proficiency  in 
classics,  mathematics,  ornatnral  science.  Tho  successful  candidates  will  be  required 
to  commence  residence  iu  October,  1895,  or  later,  as  the  college  may  determine.  The 
scholarships  will  not  be  awarded  unless  a  sufficient  degree  of  proficiency  is  shown. 

Cambridge  senior  local  examination. — Two  scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £30  a 
year  for  three  years,  will  bo  offered  to  tho  best  candidates  among  the  senior  girls  in 
tho  oxamination  to  be  held  in  December,  1894.  The  successful  candidates  will  be 
required  to  commence  residence  in  October,  1895,  or  later,  as  the  college  may  deter- 
mine. 

Any  of  the  above  scholarships  may  bo  augmented  in  the  case  of  a  student  requir- 
ing further  assistance.  Only  one  scholarship  can  be  held  by  the  same  student.  A 
student  who  has  already  obtained  a  scholarship  awarded  by  the  college  will  not 
receive  the  offer  of  a  scholarship  on  any  subsequent  examination,  unless  it  should  be 
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one  of  Bupcrior  value.  The  Bcliolars  will  be  required  to  read  for  a  degree  certificate 
in  honors. 

Scholars  not  only  enjoy  tlie  emoluments  of  their  scholarships  but 
they  also  receive  thereby  a  good  deal  of  prestige.  In  the  college  hall 
the  scholars  precede  the  other  students.  The  senior  student  of  the 
college  is  that  student  of  the  fourth  year  who  entered  with  the  most 
important  scholarship. 

Girton  College  does  not  allow  any  out- students,  nor  does  it  as  a  rule 
admit  women  who  do  not  wish  to  read  for  the  ordinary  university 
course.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  every  such  case 
will  be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  Graduates  of  American  col- 
leges who  do  not  wish  to  enter  for  a  tripos  will  probably  be  allowed 
to  reside  for  a  year  or  two,  choosing  their  own  lectures  with  the  advice 
of  one  of  the  resident  lecturers.  Girton  students  are  not  allowed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  offered  by  the  university  of  taking 
the  higher  local  examination  instead  of  the  previous.  In  every 
respect  they  conform  with  the  regulations  laid  down  for  members  of 
the  university  in  regard  to  residence  and  examinations;  and  this  has 
been  done  ever  since  the  college  started  at  Hitchin.  As  the  first  stu- 
dents received  no  acknowledgment  from  the  university,  the  college 
instituted  a  certificate  called  a  degree  certificate,  to  be  conferred  upon 
any  student  whose  proficiency  has  been  certified  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  college,  according  to  the  standard  of  any  examinations  qualifying 
for  the  B.  A.  degree  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  providing  that 
such  studeut  has  fulfilled,  so  far  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  college  was 
practicable,  all  the  conditions  imposed  for  the  time  being  by  the  univer- 
sity on  candidates  for  degrees.  This  certificate  is  of  less  importance 
now  that  the  university  confers  one;  still  the  college  continues  to  give 
it,  and  in  fact  the  certificated  students  have  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges, the  chief  being  that  of  electing  three  representatives  on  the 
Girton  College  committee. 

The  mistress  of  Girton  is  Miss  Welsh,  one  of  the  early  students  of 
Hitchin  days.  Until  this  Easter  Miss  Florence  Ward  acted  as  vice- 
mistress  and  librarian.  The  honorary  secretary  is  Miss  Emily  Davies, 
to  whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  the  college  really  owes  its  existence. 
The  honorary  secretary,  secretary,  and  assistant  secretary  reside  in 
London. 

The  lecturers  resident  in  college  are:  Classics,  Miss  Jex-Blake  and 
Miss  Daniel;  mathematics.  Miss  Meyer;  moral  science,  Miss  Constance 
Jones;  mediaBval  and  modern  languages.  Miss  Hensley;  history,  Miss 
McArthur. 

Much  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  colleges  by  members  of  the 
university,  and  the  students  attend  courses  of  professorial  and  inter- 
collegiate lectures  in  Cambridge.  As  the  distance  is  rather  great,  the 
college  provides  cabs,  known  as  "  lecture  flies,''  between  9  and  1  in  the 
morning.    These  are  frequent  objects  on  the  Huntington  road,  which 
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leads  out  to  Girton.  Lectures  at  Girtou  are  often  given  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  students  then  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  long  morning  for 
quiet  study.  The  number  of  lectures  attended  is  far  fewer  than  at 
American  colleges,  and  the  amount  of  independent  work  done  greater. 
Five  or  six  hours  of  private  work  given  to  the  field  covered  by  a  single 
lecture  would  not  be  considered  at  all;  in  some  subjects  this  would 
certainly  be  below  the  average.  Hence,  except  the  obligation  to  attend 
all  the  lectures  belonging  to  a  course,  a  student  is  very  free  to  arrange 
her  own  working  time  as  she  pleases,  conforming,  of  course,  to  the 
regulations  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  the  students  themselves, 
that  at  certain  hours  there  shall  bo  as  little  noise  as  possible  in  the 
college. 

Social  life  at  Girton  is  very  fully  developed.  Many  girls  come  there 
straight  from  school,  and  now  for  the  first  time  have  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  hospitality,  playing  the  hostess  to  their  friends  in  college 
and  in  Cambridge.  The  Girton  students  receive  a  good  deal  of  hos- 
pitality from  families  resident  in  Cambridge,  and  this  is  usually  repaid 
on  the  occasion  of  college  concerts,  tennis  matches,  etc.,  when  little 
private  teas  are  given  by  the  students  to  their  own  lady  friends  either 
before  or  after  the  festivity.  For  college  parties  Sunday  afternoon  is 
a  favorite  time,  and  little  coffee  parties  are  given  after  dinner,  and  some- 
times teas  at  about  9  or  9.30,  when  the  greater  number  stop  work  for 
the  day.  Then  there  are  all  the  college  societies,  bewildering  to  the 
uninitiated.  These  are  not  secret  societies,  but  associations  for  some 
definite  object — some  for  work,  some  for  play.  In  the  first  rank  come 
the  mathematics,  classical,  natural  science,  modern  languages,  and  his- 
tory clubs,  at  the  meetings  of  which  original  papers  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed. The  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  and  hockey  clubs  are  very  important, 
for  those  games  are  very  popular  at  Girton,  and  arrangements  have  to 
be  made  for  tournaments,  matches  with  Newnham,  with  Oxford,  etc. 
There  is  a  musical  society,  which  generally  arranges  about  two  con- 
certs a  year.  There  is  a  debating  society,  which  generally  holds  two 
debates  a  term,  and  once  a  year  meets  the  Newnham  society  for  the 
intercollegiate  debate,  and  a  junior  debating  society,  for  purposes  of 
practice.  The  fire  brigade  is  a  very  important  institution,  the  impres- 
sion prevailing  that  it  may  some  day  save  the  existence  of  the  college. 
The  i^umps,  however,  are  so  small  that  not  very  much  service  could 
be  done  by  them ;  however,  the  ladder  practices  and  the  comi)etition 
in  descending  from  a  window  by  a  self-made  knot  might  prove  useful  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  which  is,  however,  very  unlikely  to  arise.  The  col- 
lege has  a  gymnasium,  but  the  equipment  is  very  incomplete.  A  gym- 
nastic instructor  has  lately  been  appointed.  A  bicycle  club  has  been 
lately  started.  Ilere,  as  elsewhere  in  England,  far  more  stress  is  laid 
on  the  exercise  spontaneously  taken  in  connection  with  walking,  riding, 
outdoor  games,  etc.,  than  on  systematic  gymnastic  exercises  under 
medical  supervision.  On  the  whole,  English  college  girls  are  a  healthy 
race,  and  their  physique  often  improves  a  great  deal  during  residence. 
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Tlie  college  supports  a  magazine,  the  Girton  Review,  which  appears 
once  a  term  and  reports  all  the  chief  events.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
old  students,  though  it  does  not  contain  much  matter  of  general  interest. 

As  regards  the  religious  tendency  of  the  college,  it  may  be  called 
undenominational.  Prayers  are  read  every  morning  by  the  mistress, 
and  a  religious  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  held  in  the  hall  on 
Sunday  evenings,  but  attendance  is  not  in  either  case  compulsory,  and 
no  question  is  ever,  asked  by  any  of  the  authorities  as  to  the  place  of 
worship  attended  by  a  student.  The  church  of  Girton  tillage  is  not 
far  off,  and  it  is  easy  to  attend  one  of  the  Cambridge  churches  or  col- 
lege chapels;  but  these  matters  are  left  entirely  to  the  individual. 

Like  the  other  women's  colleges,  Girton  contributes  to  the  Women's 
University  Settlement  at  Southwark.  All  subscribers  have  a  right 
to  be  represented  on  the  committee,  and  one  of  the  members  is  elected 
by  present  students,  another  by  past  students.  Working  parties  are 
sometimes  arranged  at  Girton  to  make  garments,  which  are  sold  very 
cheaply  to  the  poor  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  settlement. 

VI.  Newnham  College. 

Newnham  College  was  incorporated  in  1880  as  the  union  of  two  asso- 
ciations. In  October,  1871,  Miss  A.  J.  Clough  took  charge  of  a  house 
in  Cambridge  for  the  benefit  of  students  at  a  distance  who  wished  to 
attend  the  association's  lectures.  As  the  number  of  students  steadily 
increased,  a  hall  was  specially  built  for  the  purpose  and  put  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Clough.  In  1879  a  second  hall  was  erected,  under  the 
name  of  North  Hall,  and  the  original  one  received  the  name  of  South 
Hall.  A  third  hall — Clough  Hall — was  opened  in  1880,  and  the  others 
were  then  rechristened,  respectively.  Old  Hall  and  Sidgwick  Hall. 
In  1893  a  new  building,  called  the  PfeiflFer  Building,  was  added  to 
the  old  hall.  An  archway  was  made  as  an  approach  to  the  grounds, 
around  which  all  the  buildings  are  grouped,  and  connection  thus  estab- 
lished between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  The  college  now 
stands  on  a  site  of  about  8^  acres  ^  it  consists  of  three  halls,  connected 
by  covered  corridors,  and  it  contains  accommodations  for  the  principal 
and  vice-principals,  with  resident  lecturers,  and  about  150  students. 
The  principal  is  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick;  the  vice-principals  are  Miss 
Helen  Gladstone,  Miss  Jane  Lee,  and  Miss  Katherine  Stephen.  Each 
hall  is  under  charge  of  one  of  the  vice-principals,  and  in  each  is  a 
dining  hall,  reading  room,  and  other  rooms  for  the  common  use  of  the 
students.  The  college  hall  is  used  as  the  dining  hall  of  Clough  Hall, 
and  is  large  enough  for  the  whole  college  to  dine  together  at  times. 
There  is  a  small  hospital,  which  can  be  isolated  in  case  of  infectious 
illness. 

Each  student  1ms  one  room  of  her  own.  These  vary  in  size  a  good 
deal.  For  some  si)ecially  large  ones  or  for  sets  of  two  extra  fees  are 
charged.    The  necessary  furniture  is  provided  by  the  college.    There 
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is  always  a  low  coucli,  wliicli  can  be  turned  into  a  sofa  during  the  day. 
A  very  little  curtaining  turns  one  of  these  rooms  into  a  pretty  parlcnr. 
There  is  always  an  open  fireplace  and  every  room  has  a  kettle.  Fire 
and  kettle  play  an  important  part  in  connection  with  the  little  hospi- 
talities shown  by  students  to  their  Mends. 

The  ordinary  fees  are  2o  guineas  ($130)  a  term.  There  are  three 
terms  in  the  year,  from  eight  to  nine  weeks  in  length,  the  same  resi- 
dence being  required  as  for  members  of  the  university.  These  fees 
include  all  charges  for  board,  lodging,  and  the  teaching  required  in  prep- 
aration for  the  honor  examinations.  They  do  not  include  the  laboratory 
fee,  which  is  £1  Is.,  nor  the  fees  for  the  university  examinations.  These 
are:  On  admission  (1)  to  any  undivided  tripos,  or  (2)  to  the  first  part 
of  any  divided  tripos,  £5  (925) ;  on  admission  to  the  second  part  of  any 
divided  tripos,  £2  ($10).  After  having  passed  any  tripos  examination, 
an  admission  to  a  second  tripos,  £2.  The  fee  for  each  part  of  the  pre- 
vious examination  is  £1. 

The  complete  course  of  study  at  Newnham  College  involves  three 
years'  residence  and  preparation  for  a  trii>os  examination. 

Students  are  not  admitted  under  the  age  of  18  except  in  special 
cases.  The}*^  are  required  to  give  satisfactory  references,  and  no 
student  is  permitted  to  come  ioto  residence  without  the  approval  of 
the  principal. 

Before  admission  an  intending  student  must  either  pass  the  Xewn- 
ham  College  entrance  examination  or  an  examination  which  is  allowed 
as  a  substitute.  These  are  the  Cambridge  higher  local,  Cambridge 
senior  local,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools  examination  board  (these 
are  under  special  conditions),  or  the  examinations  for  affiliation  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  requirements  are  so  chosen  as  to  insure  that  a  student  will  be 
able  to  pass  the  previous  examination  or  one  of  the  substitutes  very 
soon  after  entrance. 

There  are  some  special  cases  in  which  students  are  admitted  without 
examination. 

(a)  A  candidate  obtaining  a  scholarship  is  exempt  from  further 
entrance  examination. 

(h)  In  certain  cases  foreigners  are  exempt,  provided  they  can  show 
by  certificates  and  recommendations  from  persons  in  authority  that 
their  knowledge  is  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  college.  As  the 
entrance  examination  is  held  in  March,  the  college  would  not  expect 
a  student  from  a  distance  to  present  herself  then  if  she  did  not  enter 
till  October.  Each  case  would  be  considered  separately,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  colleges  recognized  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnse  would  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admittance. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  entrance  examination, 
which  is  held  annually  in  March.  There  are  four  parts:  (1)  Arith- 
metic,  Euclid,  algebra;  (2)  French  and  German;  (3)  Latin;  (4)  Greek. 
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Gaiidiclates  are  required  to  pass  in  i>art  1,  and  in  one  at  least  of  parts 
2,  3,  and  4. 

In  (1)  there  are  3  papers  of  two  hours  each. 

In  (2)  there  are  2  papers  of  two  hours  each,  1  in  each  language. 

In  (3)  there  is  1  i)aper  of  two  hours. 

In  (4)  there  is  1  paper  of  two  hours. 

In  2, 3,  and  4  i^assages  are  set  for  translation  from  the  books  set  each 
year  for  the  i)revious  examination. 

The  college  admits  some  women  as  out-students.  These  must  be 
(a)  women  living  with  their  parents  or  guardians  in  Cambridge,  or  (b) 
women  not  generally  resident  in  Cambridge,  who  are  bona  fide  students, 
and  either  over  30  years  of  age  or  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  residence 
and  accustomed  to  support  themselves.  Special  cases  are  specially 
considered.  These  students  are  bound  to  reside  in  lodgings  approved 
by  the  principal,  and  to  conform  to  such  rules  as  may  be  laid  down  for 
their  guidance. 

The  regulations  are  as  follows: 

{a)  The  ordinary  fee  for  out-students  is  £9  ($45)  a  term.  The  fees 
are  payable  iu  advance.  Gut-students  who  are  not  working  for  Cam- 
bridge examinations  pay  a  tutorial  fee  of  £1  per  term  to  the  college, 
and  i)ay  their  lecture  fees  separately. 

(b)  Each  out-student  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  halls. 

(c)  An  out-student  has  the  right  to  read  in  the  library,  and  to  dine  in 
her  hall  once  a  week  during  the  term  time. 

(d)  Permission  to  reside  as  out-students  will  not  in  general  be  granted 
to  holders  of  £50  scholarships,  and  permission  will  require  to  be 
renewed  every  year. 

{€)  Application  for  admission  as  out-students  must  be  sent  in  not 
later  than  September  1.  A  good  many  scholarships  are  offered  by  the 
college,  and  these  are  of  immense  value  to  able  students  who  could 
not  themselves  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education.  The  following 
is  the  list  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  given : 

.SCHOLARSHIPS   A2\D   EXHIBITIONS. 

The  council  of  Xewnliam  College  offer  tlio  following  scholarships  for  competition 
in  the  years  185M  and  1895 : 

(a)  One  of  £50  a  year,  for  three  or  for  two  years,  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Stephen 
Winkworth. 

(&)  One  of  £50  a  year,  for  two  years,  given  by  Professor  Sidgwiclc. 

(c)  One  of  £50  a  year,  for  three  years,  given  by  the  Cloth  workers'  Company,  to  be 
held  by  a  student  whoso  means  are  inadequate  to  defray  the  cost  of  residence  at 
Ifewnham  College. 

(d)  One  of  £50  a  year,  for  two  years,  given  by  the  Drapers'  Company,  to  bo  held 
by  a  student  who  is  preparing  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

(e)  One  of  £50  a  year,  for  two  years,  called  the  Cobden  Scholarship,  given  by  Mrs. 
Stephen  Wink  worth. 

(/)  The  Mary  Stevenson  Scholarship  of  £35  for  one  year. 
(g)  One  or  more  of  £35  for  one  year. 
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Tlio  above  scholarships  will  bo  awarded  as  follows: 

At  the  classical  scholarship  examination  to  bo  held  at  Newnham  College  in  March, 
1895,  one  scholarship  of  £50  a  year,  for  three  or  two  years,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
best  candidate,  provided  that  such  candidate  attains  a  standard  satisfactory  to 
the  examiners. 

At  the  Cambridge  higher  local  examination  in  June,  1895,  three  scholarships  of 
£50  a  year,  for  two  or  three  years,  will  be  awarded  either  (1)  for  distinguished  suc- 
cess in  Group  C ;  or  (2)  for  success  in  two  of  the  Groups  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  H,  provided 
that  one  of  the  two  be  B  or  C ;  or  (3)  for  distinguished  success  in  Group  E. 

Candidates  for  the  scholarships  to  bo  awarded  for  success  in  Group  E  must  pass  in 
one  or  both  of  papers  2  and  3  (chemistry  and  physics).  If  they  do  not  take  2,  they 
must  pass  in  elementary  chemistry  iu  paper  1  (the  elementary  paper),  and  if  they  do 
not  take  3  they  must  pass  iu  elementary  physies  in  paper  1.  They  must  take  the 
laboratory  examination  at  Cambridge  in  connection  with  any  of  the  papers  3  to  7 
which  they  wish  to  count  toward  the  scholarship. 

The  Cobdeu  Scholarship  (e)  will  be  awarded  either  (1)  for  distinguished  success  in 
Group  D,  including  distinction  in  political  economy,  or  (2)  for  distinguished  success 
iu  Group  11,  together  with  distinction  in  political  economy. 

One  or  more  smaller  scholarships  of  £35  (g)  may  bo  awarded  to  candidates  who 
have  failed  to  obtain  one  of  the  larger  scholarships  in  June,  and  one  of  these  scholar- 
ships of  £35  may  bo  awarded  for  distinguished  success  in  the  Cambridge  higher 
local  examination  iu  December. 

The  Mary  Stevenson  Scholarship  (/)  will  be  awarded  for  distinguished  success  in 
the  Cambridge  senior  local  examination  held  in  December,  1894. 

Candidates  foi:  entrance  will  be  eligible  for  the  scholarships  offered  in  the  higher 
local  examination  if  they  have  either  (a)  passed  in  two  groups  of  the  higher  local 
examination,  one  of  these  being  B  or  C,  and  in  arithmetic;  or  (h)  gained  honors  in 
the  senior  local  examination  and  passed  in  either  Group  B  or  Group  C  of  the  higher 
local  examination.  Candidates  who  have  already  resided  as  students  for  two  or 
more  terms  will  be  eligible  if  they  have  fulillled  the  conditions  as  to  examinations 
required  by  the  University  before  admission  to  a  tripos  examination. 

In  all  the  above  examinations,  if  no  candidates  of  sufficient  merit  present  them- 
selves, the  scholarships  may  be  diminished  in  value  or  withheld. 

Generally  speaking,  scholarships  tenable  for  three  years  will  not  be  awarded  to 
students  who  have  resided  for  two  or  more  terms  at  Newnham  College,  and  scholar- 
ships tenable  for  two  years  will  not  be  awarded  to  students  who  have  resided  for 
five  or  more  terms  at  Newnham  College.  Scholarships  will,  however,  be  continned 
to  students  for  a  second,  or  for  a  second  and  a  third  year,  if  their  circumstances 
make  it  important  to  them,  provided  that  they  are  doing  sufficiently  advanced  work 
and  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Scholars  are  required  to  reside  during  the  tenure  of  their  scholarships;  those 
elected  before  entrance  are  expected  to  begin  residence  iu  the  October  following 
their  election,  unless  they  have  not  then  attained  the  age  of  18,  or  unless  they  have 
obtained  special  permission  to  defer  it  for  a  year.  A  scholarship  will  only  be 
awarded  if  the  council  is  satisfied  that  the  candidate's  state  of  health  is  not  such  as 
to  prevent  her  from  profiting  by  a  systematic  course  of  study  at  Cambridge. 

Tlie  Goldsmiths*  Scholarship. — The  Goldsmiths'  Company  offer  fur  success  in  the 
Cambridge  higher  local  examination  to  bo  held  iu  June,  1895,  a  scholarship  of  £50  a 
year,  tenablo  fur  three  years  at  Newnham  College,  to  a  candidate  whose  means  are 
iuadequate  to  defray  the  cost  of  residence  at  the  college.  Candidates  must  send 
their  names,  together  with  a  statement  of  circumstances,  to  Dr.  Eeynos,  Syndicate 
Buildings,  Cambridge. 

No  two  of  the  above  scholarships  can  be  held  at  one  time  by  the  same  person.  Nor 
can  any  ono  be  held  with  the  Gilchrist  or  the  Arthur  Hugh  Clongh  Scholarship. 

Any  candidate  for  a  scholarship  awarded  by  th(^  council,  signifying  her  wish  not  to 
receive  the  emoluments  of  the  same,  will,  if  successful,  have  the  title  and  status  of 
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a  scholar  withoat  tho  emoluments;  and  any  scholar  siguifyiDg  her  wish  not  to 
recoivo  tho  emoluments  of  her  scholarship  shall  retain  tho  title  and  status  of  a 
scholar. 

Candidates  for  tho  scholarships  awarded  hy  the  council  in  the  local  examinations 
arc  requested  to  give  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  local  secretary  of  their  center 
during  tho  week  of  tho  examination. 

Tlie  council  awarded  some  scholarships  otherwise  than  by  tho  above  oxaminations 
to  students  who  have  begun  residence  and  whose  circumstances  mako  it  important 
to  them.  Information  about  all  scholarships  will  bo  given  by  Miss  Gladstone,  Newn- 
ham  College. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  has  been  founded  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Tho  scholarship,  which  is  of  the 
yalue  of  £40  a  year,  will  bo  awarded  annually  to  tho  best  qualified  candidato  who 
has  resided  at  Newnham  College  for  three  years  and  wishes  to  continue  her  studies 
there  for  a  fourth  year. 

ExhibitionM, — A  certain  number  of  exhibitions  of  five  guineas  a  term  are  awarded 
to  students  resident  in  the  college  needing  assistance,  regard  being  had  to  intel- 
lectual qualifications,  and  a  written  statement  of  circumstances  being  required. 
The  tripos  fees  of  these  exhibitioners  may  bo  paid  by  the  college  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  tho  vice-principals.    Exhibitions  are  tenable  with  scholarships. 

Loan  Fund, — There  is  a  loan  fund  at  tho  disposal  of  the  college  from  which  stu- 
dents of  limited  means  may  obtain  help  toward  the  payments  of  their  fees.  They 
will  bo  expected  to  give  adequate  testimony  respecting  their  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions and  to  make  a  statement  of  their  circumstances. 

Besides  these  mentioned  above  there  are: 

(1)  A  scholarship  offered  annually  at  tho  higher  local  for  success 
in  languages,  mathematics,  or  science,  to  be  held  at  either  Girton  or 
Newnham. 

(2)  A  scholarship  in  memory  of  Professor  Harkness,  awarded  trien- 
nially  to  a  student  of  Girton  or  Kewnham  on  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion in  geology  or  palaeontology. 

(3)  Two  studentships  to  enable  women  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  tripos  to  continue  their  studies. 

The  following  are  the  house  rules  for  students : 

Students  are  expected  to  consult  the  TJce-principai  before  accepting  invitationa 
from  friends,  and  also  if  they  wish  to  make  excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 

Students  are  expected  to  inform  the  vice-principal  what  place  of  worship  they 
choose  for  regular  attendance. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  at  home,  during  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  terms,  at 
6.30  p.  m. ;  during  the  Easter  term,  at  8.30  p.  m. ;  on  Sundays',  throughout  the  year, 
at  8.30  p.  m. 

Kules  concerning  domestic  arrangements  of  the  household  are  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  vice  principals. 

The  arrangements  in  all  the  halls  are  very  similar.  These  are  the 
regulations  for  Sidgwick  Ilall.  Tho  "study  hours"  are  those  most 
convenient  for  work  and  during  which  most  of  the  students  are  likely 
to  bo  engaged  in  their  studies ;  but  no  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  hours 
of  work,  exercise,  etc.  Every  student  uses  her  own  discretion  and 
works  much  or  little,  as  she  pleases;  but  if  she  were  in  djinger  of  seri- 
ous overwork  tho  vice-principal  would  probably  warn  her  against  it, 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  very  idle  student  might  bo  requested  to  leave 
the  college. 
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Students  iiro  requested  to  iiiform  the  vico-principal  "what  place  of  worship  they 
chooso  for  regular  attendance. 

Students  are  expected  to  bo  at  home,  dnring  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  terms,  at 
G.30  p.  ra. ;  during  the  Easter  term,  at  8.30  p.  m. ;  on  Sundays,  throughout  the  year, 
at  8.30  p.  m. 

On  week  days :  Prayers  will  be  at  8  a.  m.  Breakfast  is  immediately  afterwards 
and  is  cleared  away  at  9.  Any  student  requiring  breakfast  after  9  must  get  an  order 
from  Miss  Gladstone.  Miss  Gladstone,  Miss  Tuko,  or  Miss  Collier  should  bo  informed 
when  any  breakfast  is  taken  upstairs.  Luncheon  at  12.30  and  1.15.  Afternoon  tea 
from  3  to  4.30.    Dinner  at  6.30;  exact  punctuality  is  expected.    Evening  tea  at  7.45. 

Ou  Sundays :  Breakfast  at  9.  Dinner  at  1.  If  students  are  not  likely  to  bo  homo 
from  church  or  chapel  by  1,  they  should  mention  it  to  Miss  Gladstone,  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  them.     Tea  at  5.     Supper  from  8  to  9. 

Tlie  recognized  hours  of  study  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  12.30;  3.30  to  6.30;  8  p.  m.  to  10 
p.  m.  During  these  hours  pianofortes  and  other  musical  instruments  must  not  be 
played,  and  students  are  requested  to  avoid  talking  in  tho  passages.  All  talking  or 
other  noises  that  might  disturb  those  who  wish  to  sleep  should  also  be  avoided  after 
11  p.  m.,  and  students  are  recommended  to  be  in  their  rooms  by  that  hour. 

Nails  may  not  be  knocked  into  tho  walls  except  close  by  tho  ceiling.  Drawing- 
pins  may  be  nsed  with  very  great  core. 

If  wine  or  spirits  are  required  they  should  be  ordered  throngh  tho  housekeeper,  and 
should  not  be  kept  in  students'  rooms  without  Miss  Gladstone's  permission. 

No  provisions  can  be  supplied  from  the  kitchen  to  students  for  teas  in  their  rooms, 
excejH  uiilk  and  butter.  Notice  must  bo  given  beforehand  to  the  housekeeper  when 
these  will  be  required,  and  she  will  keep  an  account  of  the  amount  supplied,  for 
students  to  pay  at  tho  end  of  each  term. 

Instruction  is  given  partly  by  lectures  delivered  at  Newuham  Col- 
lege, partly  by  sucli  lectures  of  the  university  and  of  the  colleges  as 
are  open  to  students  of  the  women's  colleges. 

The  staflf  lecturers  at  XcwnLam  are  Miss  A.  B.  Collier,  Miss  M.  E. 
Eickett,  and  Miss  P.  G.  Fawcett,  mathematics  j  Miss  E.  M.  Shari)ley 
and  Miss  F.  M.  Stawell,  classics;  Miss  M.  Greenwood,  Miss  I.  Freund, 
Miss  E.  B.  Saunders,  and  Miss  I^  Sheldon,  natural  science;  Miss  A. 
Gardner,  history;  Miss  J.  Lee  and  Miss  M.  J.  Tuke,  modern  languages. 

Besides  these,  a  number  of  members  of  the  university  lecture  at 
IS^ewnham,  and  the  number  of  university  and  college  lectures  open  to 
tho  students  is  very  large. 

Certain  of  tho  lectures  of  Newnham  College,  of  which  a  list  is  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  are  open  to  women,  other  than 
students  of  the  college,  who  have  attained  the  age  of  17.  Permission 
to  attend  them  is  required,  and  application  for  this  should  be  made  to 
Miss  ]\I.  G.  Kennedy  (secretary).  This  permission,  when  once  obtained, 
is  valid  for  all  subsequent  courses  of  lectures,  unless  withdrawn  by  a 
special  order  of  the  council.  The  fee  for  the  term,  for  each  course,  is 
from  1  to  2  guineas,  according  to  the  number  of  lectures  delivered  in  a 
week.  The  first  lecture  of  a  course  may  be  attended  free  of  charge. 
The  lists  of  lectures  and  tickets  of  admission  are  to  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Bowes,  1  Trinity  street.    Permission  may  similarly 
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be  obtained  to  join  the  classes  for  practical  work  at  the  laboratories 
of  the  college,  when  these  are  not  too  large.  The  fees  at  the  Balfour 
laboratory  are  4  guineas  a  term  for  each  class  held  three  times  a  week 
and  3  guineas  for  other  classes.  The  fees  at  the  chemical  laboratory- 
are  4  guineas  a  term  for  each  course.  These  fees  are  payable  at  the 
laboratories. 

Here  is  the  list  of  lectures  for  women  in  Cambridge,  Lent  term,  1895,  to 
be  delivered,  generally  speaking,  at  Sidgwick  Hall,  Kewnham  College: 


Subject. 


Divinity  a 

AnthinoUca 

En^linh  literatnro  papers  a 

Surly  Eneliab  (for  Gronp  A)  a. 
English  literature  b 


En;;I{8h  literatTtro  (Section  A,  nie<lisBTn] 
and  modern  languages  tripoa,  1806). 

Froncb  CTaramar  and  compOBition  c 

French  literature 


German  literature 

Latin  I,  Cicero  Orator 

Latin  II,  Lucretiua  I  and  III 

Latin  III,  Virgil  Goorgica  (select ions). 
Latin  IV  (for  Group  B)  and  Latin 
prose  composition. 

Greek  I.  Thucydides  VIU 

Greek  1 1,  Plato  Thoajte  tus 

Greek  III,  Deniostbenen  De  Corona 

Greek  IV  (for  Group  B)  a 

Greek  translation  papers 


Greek  and  Latin  philology 

Political  economy , 

History  of  Greece  (outlines),  431-146 

B.  C. 
Papers  in  English  history,  1500-10B5. . . 
English  constitational  history  to  1485. . 

Electricity 

Proc  deal  c  hemistry  ^ i 

Elementary  physics 


Morphology  of  Tertehratos . 
Systematic  hotany 


Lecturer. 


MUsKiokett 

Miss  McL.  Smith.... 

Miss  J.  Kennedy 

Mr.  Myers,  Professor 
Kaleigh,  Professor 
Jehb,  Mr.  L.  Ste- 
phen, Mr.  Ainger, 
etc. 

MissEarle 


M.Bqquel  ... 
Mrs.  Verrall . 


Dr.  Breul 

Mr.  Cook 

Mr.Wcdd 

Miss  StA well. 
do 


Mr.Wys© 

Mr.  Archer- Hind 

Miss  Sharpley 

do 

Mr.  Aroher-Hind  uid 
Mias  Sharpley. 

Mr.  Monlton 

Mrs.  IMar.nhall 

Miss  Gardner 


do 

Miss  Bateson . 
Miss  Fawcctt. 
MissFreund.. 


Miss  Klaasseu. 


Miss  Sheldon . . 
Mi.ss  Saunders. 


Place. 


I 


Scltryn  Gardens. 

Clough  Hall,  Saturday,  4.30  p.  m.,  be- 
ginning January  26. 


Boom  C,  Saturday,  10  a.  m. 

Boom  C,  Wednesday,  Friday,  4  p.  m. 

Koom  B,  Thursday,  12  m.,  Saturday, 
11  a.m. 

Boom  C,  Tuesday,  Thuraday,  11  a.  m. 

Boom  B,  Wednesday,  Saturday,  0  a.  m. 

Boom  II.  Tuesday,  Thuraday,  12  m. 

Boom  A,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  9  a.m. 

Boom  II,  Monday.  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, 6  p.m. 

Boom  B,  Tuesday,  Friday,  5  p.  m. 

Boom  ir,  Monday',  Wctlnesday,  12  ra. 

Boom  II,  Monday.  AVedne^day,  0  a.  m. 

Boom  II,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  0  a.  m. 

Boom  A,  Saturday,  12  m. 

Boom  A,  Wednesday,  Frldiiy,  4  p.  m. 
Boom  III,  Tuonday.  Thursday,  12  m. 
lioom  B,  Monday,  Wednesday,  5  p.  m. 

Boom  B,  Monday,  9  a.  m. 

Booui  B,  Tuesday,  Thuraday,  9  a.m. 

Boom  A,  Tuesday,  Friday.  12.15  p.  m. 

Chemittal  laboratory,  Monday,  Wcdnea- 
day,  Friday,  11.15-1.15. 

Balfour  laboratory,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, Saturday,  9  to  10  a.  ro. 

Balfour  laboratory,  Thursday,  11  a.  m. 

Balfour  laboratory. 


a  These  lectures  will  be  given  if  required  by  a  aoffioient  number  of  students.  Apply  immediately 
to  Miss  Gladstone. 

bFuil  particulars  of  this  course  may  be  obtaine<l  from  Messrs.  Maomillau  St  Bowes,  or  from  Miss 
Gladstone. 

^Students  attending  this  class  should  provide  themselves  with  Bandom  Exercises  (Macmillan  6c 
BowcH)  and  Miss  AuHtcn'rt  Persuasion. 

d  Women  who  are  not  students  of  Newnhain  College  can  only  bo  admitted  to  the  laboratory  if  there 
la  room;  they  should  apxily  immediatel}'. 

Small  classes  in  mathematics  \rlll  be  formed.  Women  (who  are  not  stndents  of 
Newnham  College)  who  wish  to  Join  them  aie  desired  to  communicate  with  Miss 
Gladstone,  Newnham  College,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Students  preparing  for  logic  and  psychology  in  Group  D  should  communicate  at 
once  with  Miss  Gladstone;  students  preparing  for  Group  F  are  advised  to  attend  Dr. 
GarretVs lectures  on  harmony.     (See  University  Reporter.) 

The  lectures  will  l)egin,  generally  speaking,  on  Tuesday,  January  15.  It  may  be 
found  necessary  in  some  cases  to  alter  the  days  and  hours  of  lectures.  If  so,  it  will, 
if  possible,  be  arranged  at  the  first  lecture  of  the  course  to  be  altered;  any  requests 
for  alteration  should  bo  made  at  the  first  lecture. 
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Tickets  of  admission  to  these  lectures  (which  shonld  be  given  to  the  loctnrer  at 
the  second  lecture)  are  to  bo  obtained  from  Macmillan  &,  Bowes,  1  Trinity  street, 
by  any  person  who  has  attended  these  lectures  in  any  past  term  or  has  obtained 
permission  to  attend  them  for  the  future.  For  this  permission  application  shonld  be 
mado  to  Miss  M.  G.  Kennedy,  Selwyn  Gardens.  This  permission  when  once  obtained 
is  valid  for  all  subsequent  courses  of  lectures  unless  it  be  withdrawn  b}'  a  special 
order  of  the  council. 

For  women  who  are  not  students  of  Newnham  College  the  fee  for  each  course  of 
lectures  delivered  once  a  wceic  is  1  guinea;  for  those  twice  a  week,  1|  guineas,  and 
for  those  three  times  a  week,  2  guineas ;  and  for  the  course  in  practical  chemistry, 
4  guineas.  For  students  attending  both  courses  of  French  lectures  the  fee  is 
2^  guineas.  Information  as  lo  fees  for  mathematical  classes  may  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Gladstone.  Any  other  deviation  from  the  rule  will  be  announced  at  the  first 
lecture,  which  is  free.     The  fee  shonld  bo  paid  before  the  second  lectnre. 

Strangers'  tickets,  each  admitting  to  any  single  lecture,  may  be  obtained  by  any 
person  attending  the  lectures,  on  payment  of  2s.  6d.  for  one  ticket,  or  of  1  guinea 
for  9  tickets. 

There  are  in  tbe  college  9  lecture  and  class  rooms,  and  there  is  a 
chemical  laboratory.  In  the  town,  close  to  the  university  laboratories 
and  museums,  is  the  chemical  laboratory  for  biological  and  physical 
studies,  of  which  the  building  and  the  site  are  a  freehold  of  the  college. 

In  the  grounds  is  a  small  observatory,  with  an  oquatorially  mounted 
telescope.    An  old  student  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  curator. 

The  college  library  is  in  Old  Hall.  It  contains  about  8,000  volumes, 
and  is  carefully  arranged  for  reference  and  well  supplied  with  the  books 
that  are  most  commonly  needed  by  the  students. 

Between  the  university  and  the  college,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Newnham  students  are  amply  provided  with  all  they  need  for  their 
studies. 

At  Newnham,  as  at  Girton,  clubs  and  societies  flourish,  and  the  aims 
of  these  are  much  the  same  in  both  colleges.  The  debating  society 
plays  a  rather  more  important  part  here,  and  the  debates  are  more  dis- 
tinctly regarded  as  special  festivals.  Some  of  the  speaking  is  very 
good.  There  is  also  a  political  society,  which,  like  the  local  parlia- 
ments so  popular  in  this  country,  follows  in  its  proceedings  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  society  meets  every  Monday,  from  7  to  8 
p.  m.,  throughout  the  October  and  Lent  terms.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year  a  speaker,  deputy  speaker,  and  secretary  are  elected 
by  a  general  meeting.  There  are  three  parties:  Liberal,  Unionist,  and 
Conservative,  and  there  are  a  few  independents.  The  parties  take  it 
in  turn  to  be  in  oflQce,  an  amicable  arrangement  which,  unfortunately, 
would  not  suit  the  original  assembly.  Their  turn  of  office  lasts  one 
year.  Each  i)arty  has  its  leader,  and  the  party  in  power  has  its  min- 
istry, chosen  by  the  prime  minister  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
party  introduces  bills.  Private  members  may  bring  forward  motions 
between  the  division  on  the  bill  and  the  introduction  of  the  next.  This 
interest  in  politics  seems  somewhat  peculiar  to  Newnham,  but  now  that 
the  part  ])layed  by  women  in  public  affairs  is  increasing  so  rapidly  in 
England,  it  is  a  most  valuable  training. 
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At  IN'ewnham,  as  at  Girton,  each  trii)os  lias  its  club,  wliicli  meets 
two  or  three  times  a  term.  Newiiham  students  also  subscribe  to  the 
Women's  University  Settlement,  and  elect  a  representative  on  the 
committee. 

There  is  a  Sunday  Society,  which  meets  Sunday  afternoons.  At  each 
meeting  a  paper  is  read  on  some  religious  or  philosophical  subject,  or 
a  biography  of  some  great  man  is  given.  Hockey,  fives,  and  tennis 
clubs  also  flourish. 

Each  hall  has  societies  of  its  own,  such  as  literary,  Shakespeare, 
musical  societies,  etc. 

Owing  to  its  situation  nearer  to  Cambridge,  it  is  easier  for  Newnham 
students  to  take  part  in  events  of  interest  in  the  town;  to  attend  the 
beautiful  musical  services  at  King's  College  Chapel,  concerts,  etc.,  and 
to  pay  visits  in  town.  Still  the  center  of  interest  lies  in  the  college 
itself,  with  its  opportunities  for  work,  for  social  intercourse,  outdoor 
life,  and  formation  of  life-long  friendships.  For  women  as  for  men 
students,  the  college  comes  first,  and  the  university  second;  yet  for 
both  the  horizon  would  be  seriously  narrowed,  the  stimulus  greatly  less- 
ened, if  th^y  ever  were  to  become  separate  institutions,  instead  of  part 
of  one  great  whole — the  University  of  Cambridge. 

VII.  University  and  College. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  older  English  universities  is  the  distinction 
between  university  and  college.  The  university  as  a  whole  may  be 
said  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  college  and  the  university  proper. 
Each  college  is  an  entirely  separate  organization,  as  is  the  university 
proper,  but  it  has  a  general  oversight  of  the  colleges.  The  college  has 
buildings  for  residence  for  students,  fellows,  and  lecturers,  and  the 
usual  arrangement  of  these  buildings  is  about  a  square  called  a  quad- 
rangle, or,  popularly,  "quad."  At  Cambridge  these  quadrangles  are 
generally  designated  as  courts,  and  when  there  are  many  each  is  desig- 
nated by  a  special  name,  c.  g.,  at  Trinity  there  is  the  Fellows'  Court, 
Vergill's  Court,  etc.  There  are  18  colleges  for  men  at  Cambridge,  and 
each  college  has  its  own  faculty,  regulations,  and  characteristics.  Some 
are  renowned  for  scholarship,  others  for  athletics;  some  take  higher 
social  position  than  others.  Every  college  has  its  own  chapel,  dining 
hall,  library,  combination  room  (a  sort  of  general  meeting  room  for  the 
fellows),  and  lecture  rooms.  Each  college  is  like  a  small  university 
inside  the  greater  one,  except  that — and  this  is  very  important — it  does 
not  examine  or  grant  degrees.  College  examinations  are  held  generally 
once  a  year,  but  these  are  to  test  progress,  and  in  no  way  affect  the 
result  of  the  final  examinations.  In  matters  of  discipline  the  college 
and  university  divide  the  authority.  Each  college  makes  regulations 
for  its  own  students,  but  there  are  certain  general  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  university  which  must  be  observed  by  all  its  members. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  students  who  are  not  attached  to  any 
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college,  and  are  known  as  noncollegiates,  but  they  are  nnder  a  BX)ecial 
board  of  direction  and  have  to  observe  certain  regulations. 

The  university  is  a  body  for  government,  for  degree  giving,  and  far 
the  supplying  of  a  certain  number  of  instructors.  The  instructors  of 
the  university  are  professors  and  readers;  their  lectures  are  usually 
open  to  the  public  without  fee.  The  government  of  the  university  is 
vested  in  a  chancellor  (at  present  the  Duke  of  Devonshire),  a  vice- 
chancellor,  elected  from  one  of  the  heads  of  houses,  and  a  senate,  to 
which  belong  all  doctors  of  divinity  and  masters  of  arts,  law,  and  sur- 
gery, who  keep  their  names  on  the  register  for  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  in  connection  with  Girton  and 
Ncwnham  that  their  members  are  not  only  students  of  a  woman's  col- 
lege, but  also  students  at  Cambridge.  They  live  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  great  and  ancient  university  and  inherit  its  traditions.  The 
course  of  work  is  that  laid  down  by  the  university,  the  examina- 
tions are  appointed  and  conducted  by  the  university,  but  it  is  the 
individual  college  that  admits  them,  supervises  them,  and  makes 
arrangement  for  their  residence.  Much  the  same  holds  good  for  the 
men's  colleges. 

It  is  the  graduate  women  to  whom  the  university  acts  as  a  step- 
mother. As  they  have  no  degree,  they  have  no  manner  of  position  in 
the  university.  Men  who  proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  keep 
their  names  on  the  books  by  payment  of  an  annual  sum,  form  part  of 
the  university  senate,  and  thus  share  in  the  government  of  the  univer- 
sity. This  is  a  privilege  Cambridge  seems  unwilling  to  grant  her 
daughters,  although  women  graduates  of  Loudon,  Victoria,  Wales,  and 
the  Scotch  universities  are  put  in  the  same  position  as  men.  Cam- 
bridge will  probably  be  very  slow  to  make  the  change,  but  there  are 
some  concessions  that  might  at  once  be  granted  to  women.  Chief  of 
these  is  free  admission  to  the  university  library.  M.  A.'s  of  the  univer- 
sity have  a  right  to  read  there  when  they  please  and  to  take  out  books, 
llie  most  distinguished  woman  graduate  can  only  get  books  if  a  man 
is  kind  enough  to  procure  them  for  her,  and  only  reads  in  the  library  on 
the  same  conditions  as  any  other  lady  who  has  no  connection  with  the 
university.  The  excuse  is  made  that  the  library  is  very  insufficiently 
housed  and  the  rooms  are  not  well  adapted  for  students.  Even  male 
undergraduates  are  far  from  welcome,  and  are  much  restricted  in  their 
hours  of  reading.  The  rule  is  that  they  may  use  the  library  between  1 
and  4,  a  time  when  they  believe  every  undergraduate  who  respects 
himself  wiU  be  engaged  in  some  athletic  exercise.  There  is,  however, 
a  provision  that  they  may  be  admitted  at  other  hours  on  presentation 
of  a  card  which  will  be  given  them  if  armed  by  a  letter  from  their 
tutor  to  the  librarian. 

For  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  university  the  regulations 
say  that  they  shall  be  required  to  fill  up  a  form  of  application  and  to 
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present  it  to  the  syndicate,  together  with  letters  from  two  members  of 
the  senate  certifylug  from  personal  knowledge  that  the  applicant  is  a 
student  of  some  specified  subject,  and  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  bo 
admitted  to  the  library  for  the  said  i)uri)Ose.  Applications  aecomi)anied 
by  such  letters  of  recommendation  are  considered  by  the  syndicate 
at  two  successive  meetings.  Tickets  of  admission  are  not  granted  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age  unless  they  are  reading  for  a  tripos 
examination. 

The  only  concession  allowed  a  student  of  Girton  or  Newnham  is  that, 
instead  of  making  application  under  the  above  rule,  she  may  present  to 
the  syndicate  with  her  form  of  application  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
principal  of  her  college  and  countersigned  by  a  member  of  the  senate, 
stating  that  she  is  a  student  of  such  college,  is  reading  for  the  tripos 
examination,  is  studying  some  specified  subject,  and  is  a  fit  and  proper 
I)erson  to  bo  admitted  to  the  library  for  the  purpose  of  study.  If  the 
application  is  approved  a  ticket  is  given,  and  for  this,  if  for  a  duration 
of  one  year,  the  sum  of  £1  Is.  must  be  paid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  one  who  wishes  to  read  for  a  serious  purpose 
is  sure  to  be  admitted,  but  the  process  maybe  a  tedious  one.  However, 
as  every  college  has  its  own  library,  the  university  library  is  not  really 
much  needed  by  undergraduates,  and  the  books  are  so  arranged  that 
it  is  not  a  convenient  place  for  writing.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  M.  A.'s 
who  take  books  home  and  persons  who  wish  to  study  some  rare  old 
manuscript  or  book  that^nay  not  be  taken  out.  It  is  one  of  the  libra- 
ries to  which  publishers  are  bound  to  send  a  copy  of  every  book  pub- 
Ushed,  and,  considering  the  pressure  on  the  space,  this  is  a  somewhat 
doubtful  blessing. 

For  the  museums  and  Laboratories  there  are  special  arrangements, 
which  are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  posi- 
tion of  women  at  Cambridge  is  that  they  are  too  much  dependent  on 
the  kindness  and  helpfulness  of  individuals,  and  though  this  kind- 
ness and  help  are  seldom  wanting,  yet,  now  that  the  number  of  women 
students  is  increasing  so  much,  it  would  be  of  tlie  greatest  value  to 
secure  a  few  more  rights,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  sx)ecial  privileges. 

VIII. — The  Record  or  Twenty-five  Ykahs. 

It  is  now  twenty  five  years  since  women  began  to  study  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  it  is  possible  aft^r  the  lapse  of  time  to  draw  some  general 
conclusion  as  to  the  abilities  of  the  female  students,  and  to  make  some 
priedictions  as  to  the  future.  During  these  years  no  fewer  than  GG9 
women  took  honors  in  the  trii)os  examinations,  and  of  these  191  took 
mathematics  and  105  classics,  a  sufiBcient  proof  that  women  have  by  no 
means  shirked  those  studies  on  which  the  older  universities  so  specially 
pride  themselves.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  out  of  this 
number  136  were  placed  in  the  first  class.  This  is  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  number,  and  the  proportion  of  second  class  is  also  large. 
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These  statistics  are  of  importance,  because  they  prove,  what  it  was  at 
first  very  difficult  to  make  English  people  believe,  that  women  are  quite 
as  capable  of  severe  and  continuous  study  as  men.  With  the  exception 
of  law  (and  hero  one  was  second),  theology,  and  oriental  languages, 
women  have  headed  the  class  lists  of  every  tripos.  One  of  the  most 
notable  successes  was  that  of  Miss  Traveth,  who  in  the  mathematical 
tripos  was  classed  above  the  senior  triangler.  Miss  Ramsey  (now  Mrs. 
Butler)  headed  the  classical  tripos  list.  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  principal 
of  the  Cambridge  training  college,  headed  the  moral  science  list;  one 
or  two  women  have  obtained  first  places  in  natural  science.  Aliss 
Gardner  (history  lecturer  at  Newnham)  headed  the  list  in  history,  and 
in  modern  languages  the  superior  successes  of  the  women  are  so.common 
as  to  be  hardly  a  subject  of  remark.  At  first  there  was  an  impression — 
doubtless  a  correct  one — that  it  was  only  specially  gifted  women  who 
pursued  these  studies,  but  it  is  now  becoming  a  very  common  thing  for 
girls  of  not  more  than  average  abilities  to  proceed  to  college.  Still 
the  percentage  of  failures  continues  small,  and  the  number  of  high 
classes  so  great  that  last  year  Kewnham  stood  third  of  all  the  Gam- 
bridge  colleges  in  its  record  of  honors.  Thus  far  the  field  is  undoubt- 
edly won. 

As  to  the  careers  of  students  when  they  leave  college  there  is  among 
some  people  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  But  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  professions  in  England  are  only  slowly  being  opened  to  women, 
and  that  each  opening  is  generally  won  by  the  struggle  of  one  or  two 
courageous  women.  This  takes  time.  Among  distinguished  alnmn© 
of  Gambridge  may  be  mentioned  Prof.  G.  A.  Scott,  now  at  Bryn  Mawr 
Gollege;  Miss  Jane  Harrison  (on  whom  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
has  just  conferred  the  honorary  degree  LL.  B.),  a  brilliant  and  learned 
lecturer  on  Greek  archaeology  and  one  of  our  first  authorities  on  the 
mythology  of  vases;  Miss  Eugenia  Sellers,  who  has  also  done  good 
work  in  Greek  archaeology;  Miss  Annette  Benson  (M.  D.,  of  London), 
now  senior  physician  to  the  Kama  Hospital  at  Bombay,  and  Miss  E.  M. 
Anderson,  Government  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories.  Very 
many  hold  important  posts  as  head  mistresses,  assistant  mistresses, 
and  lecturers.  Excellent  work  has  been  done  both  in  science  and  his- 
tory by  old  students  of  both  colleges;  some  have  taken  up  philanthropic 
work,  and  carry  into  it  a  knowledge  and  training  that  prove  invalu- 
able. Some  pursue  journalism  or  other  literary  work ;  a  few  have  found 
posts  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  Undoubtedly  the  majority  take 
up  teaching,  and  here  their  influence  has  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  girls'  schools.  Many  are  married  and  pursuing  no 
special  occupation;  but  here,  as  in  every  position,  the  advantages  of 
culture  are  felt.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  while  results  hitherto  have 
more  than  justified  the  hopes  of  the  founders,  they  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  far  more  brilliant  future  when  all  the  still  existing 
barriers  have  fallen. 
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•LODGINa  AND  BOARDING. 

The  English  lodging  system  ia  a  plan  of  living  that  has  been  praised, 
by  most  people  that  have  tried  it,  for  its  practical  application  of  com- 
fort and  convenience  to  the  needs  of  a  short  sojourn.  The  general 
X)lan  is  to  rent  a  parlor  and  bedroom.  The  parlor  serves  as  dining 
room  also.  The  rooms  are  rented  at  a  fixed  price,  and  arc  cared  for 
by  the  landlady.  The  food  is  purchased  by  the  people  who  occupy  the 
rooms,  according  to  their  own  liking,  is  cooked  by  the  landlady,  and  all 
the  work  of  presenting  it  upon  the  table  and  caring  for  it  in  the  house 
is  done  by  her.  One  can  have  an  expensive  or  inexpensive  bill  of  fare, 
and  can  consult  one's  own  tastes,  which  is  of  course  a  very  important 
particular.  If  desired,  the  landlady  will  make  the  purchases  for  the 
people  also,  according  to  directions  given  her,  and  present  the  bill  at 
the  end  of  each  week  for  the  articles  which  she  has  purchased.  People 
living  iu  lodgings  have,  of  course,  a  certain  independence  which  is  not 
found  iu  other  places.  They  are  quite  free  from  social  obligations, 
and  can  choose  their  own  hours  and  approximate  the  independence  of 
entirely  private  life. 

The  expenses  of  this  way  of  living  vary,  of  course,  with  the  situation 
and  furnishing  of  the  rooms  and  the  tastes  of  those  who  employ  it. 
In  one  case  two  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  a  dwelling  house  were 
taken.  The  situation  was  conveniently  central 5  the  parlor  overlooked 
a  small  park  and  the  bedroom  adjoined  it  at  the  back.  The  rent  was 
£1  5s.  a  week.  The  rooms  were  completely  furnished ;  each  had  a  fire- 
place; the  parlor  contained  a  large  central  table,  a  bookcase,  sideboard, 
comfortable  couch,  and  other  convenient  articles  of  furniture;  A  short 
distance  farther  away  from  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  in  not 
quite  so  pleasant  a  street,  a  lady  had  a  parlor  and  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor  very  comfortably  furnished  for  18s.  a  week.  This  includes, 
of  course,  attendance,  which  means  the  entire  care  of  the  rooms,  attend- 
ance to  the  door,  the  cooking  and  care  of  the  food,  bringing  it  to  the 
room  and  removing  it  again.  In  one  case  a  lady  living  alone  kept  care- 
ful record  of  her  expenses.  She  found  that  in  a  fall  term  all  expenses 
except  the  rent  and  attendance  amounted  to  15s.  a  week;  in  the  winter 
term,  14s.  Cd.,  and  in  the  summer  term  about  the  same.  This  included 
heat  and  light  and  laundry,  and  all  living  expenses  except  the  rent 
and  attendance.  Another  young  lady,  who  rented  unfurnished  rooms, 
which  she  made  most  charming  by  her  simple  and  inexpensive  methods, 
found  that  her  expenses,  including  everything,  came  to  30s.  a  week.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  ladies  coming  from  America  to  Oxford  for 
purposes  of  study  will,  in  the  main,  choose  this  method  of  living.  They 
are  chiefly  women  of  some  maturity,  and,  as  they  are  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  do  not  so  much  need  the  social  protection  aflbrded 
by  life  in  a  hall.    In  case  such  women  as  these  come,  they  will  certainly 
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find  themselves  more  free  to  enjoy  the  social  advantages  of  this  delight- 
ful city  if  they  are  quite  independent. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  boarding  in  the  homes  of  professors 
or  other  gentlemen  connected  \vith  the  university.  There  will  be,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  x)lcasare  to  be  derived  from  the  associations  thsA 
will  result  from  such  an  arrangement  as  that,  and  in  case  a  letter  of 
introduction  or  other  means  of  association  brings  about  such  a  plan  as 
this,  it  is  very  much  to  be  preferred,  especially  for  younger  students. 
It  is  expected  that  £2  a  week  will  be  the  usual  price.  Boarding  can  be 
found  in  other  families  at  a  less  price,  sometimes  as  low  as  a  guinea  a 
week. 

THE   CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  England,  and  especially  of  English  counties,  has  beea 
very  much  abused,  perhaps  more  than  it  deserves.  Hawthorne  seems 
to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  declared 
quite  in  favor  of  the  summer  weather,  and  says  that  in  England  ^^  the 
really  good  summer  weather  is  the  very  kindest  and  sweetest  that  the 
world  knows." 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  for  the  people  from  the  United  States  to  rail 
at  the  climate  in  nearly  all  the  European  countries.  The  complaint 
always  is  that  it  is  relaxing,  but  as  the  majority  of  travelers  coming 
to  the  Old  World  are  from  the  Northeastern  States,  where  the  air  has 
a  special  keenness  and  invigorating  zest,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  in  countries  whose  shores  are  touched  by 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  should  be  found  at  first  debilitating. 

It  is  said  that  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  not  been  situated  exactly 
as  they  are  one  would  certainly  have  destroyed  the  other,  but  as  both 
are  in  the  worst  climate  to  be  found  in  England  there  is  no  choice.  Bat 
after  all,  these  criticisms  certainly  are  exaggerated.  While  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  rainy  weather,  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  not  more 
than  the  average.  The  whole  amount  for  the  year  is  but  26  inches, 
while  for  the  different  months  it  is  as  follows : 


Jnnnary 2, 358 

February 1.652 

March 1.G04 

April 1.736 

May 2.079 

Juno 2.529 


Jnly 2.58S 

August 2.388 

September 2.626 

October 2.859 

November 2.211 

December 1.954 


People  live  constantly,  I  believe,  in  theexi)ectationof  rainj  but  when 
it  comes  it  is  more  a  soft,  gentle  mist,  floating  doubtfully  downward, 
than  any  direct  or  decisive  downpour.  The  real  shower  perhaps  is  not 
more  frequent  than  elsewhere.  So  far  as  heat  and  cold  are  concerned, 
the  extremes  are  very  much  modified. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  colleges  the  grass  is  green  through  the  winter, 
and  is  never,  I  believe,  parched  by  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  English 
people  must  be  indebted  in  part  at  least  to  the  equability  of  their 
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climate  for  tbe  national  habit  of  taking  long  walks  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise. There  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  whole  year  when  it  wonld  not  be 
perfectly  comfortable  at  noon  for  the  pedestrian,  and  the  long  twilight 
of  summer  adds  to  the  available  opportunities  for  this  delighful  mode 
of  increasing  physical  vigor.  In  winter,  no  further  means  of  supplying 
heat  for  the  household  than  the  fireplace  has  been  found  an  absolute 
necessity.  There  is  a  fireplace  in  every  room,  its  use  is  universal,  and 
sufficient  oven  in  the  coldest  weather.  People  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  pervading  furnace  heat  or  steam  heat  will  find  the  fire- 
place not  entirely  fidequate,  perhaps,  but  there  is  no  use  in  railing 
against  this  beloved  institution,  and  one  can  easily  make  the  best  of  it 
by  piling  on  the  coals. 

OTHER   UNIVERSITIES  IN   GREAT    BRITAIN   THAT   ADMIT   WOMEN. 

London  University  (which  is  really  only  an  examining  and  (Jegree- 
giving  body)  puts  men  and  women  on  exactly  the  same  footing;  so  does 
Victoria  University,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Manchester,  but 
which  consists  of  (1)  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  (2)  University  Col- 
lege, Liverpool,  and  (3)  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Students  must  study 
atone  of  these  three  colleges;  women  study  with  men  in  almost  all 
cases,  but  there  is  no  facility  as  yet  for  women's  medical  studies  in  con- 
nection with  Victoria  University,  though  the  medical  degrees  are  open 
to  them.  Durham  University  has  this  year  opened  all  its  degrees  to 
women  except  the  theological.  It  requires  residence,  but  this  need  not 
be  at  Durham,  but  may  be  at  one  of  the  other  affiliated  colleges,  e.  g., 
that  at  NewcawStleon-Tyne.  So  much  for  the  English  universities. 
Then  there  is  Wales,  which  only  came  into  existence  last  year,  and  con- 
sists of  a  federation  of  the  three  university  colleges  of  Bangor,  Cardiff, 
and  Aberystwith.  The  charter  states  that  men  and  women  shall  be  on 
an  equality  in  all  respects,  that  every  part  shall  be  open  to  men  and 
women  alike,  and  that  there  must  be  some  women  on  the  governing 
body.  Last  year  all  the  Scotch  universities  opened  their  degrees  to 
women,  and  I  believe  they  are  in  all  respects  on  an  equality  with  men. 
In  Ireland,  tlie  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  which,  like  London,  is  only 
an  examining  body,  confers  degrees  on  men  and  women  alike.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  excludes  them  from  degrees  and  examinations  and 
from  instruction. 
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INTHODUCTION. 

The  interest  manifested  of  late  yean  in  the  educational  development  of  women 
in  various  fields  of  human  endeavor  has  caused  the  publication  of  much  valuable 
information  appertaining  to  that  subject,  and  it  might  seem  that  the  subject  was 
exhausted.  Yet  tho  many  iuquiries  addressed  to  those  engaged  in  employments  open 
to  women  indicate  that  there  are  still  phases  of  this  question  which  have  not  been 
placed  within  tho  reach  of  individuals  seeking  for  authoritative  information. 

Hence  tho  effort  is  made  in  this  chapter  to  group  together  statements  emanating 
from  foreign  and  home  authorities  which  may  answer  such  queries  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  education  of  women  in  the  United  States  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
development  and  conditions  in  foreign  countries;  the  subject  iVom  the  home  stand- 
point has  been  fully  treated  in  reports  of  associations  and  in  addresses  before  national 
and  international  councils  and  federated  clubs. 

The  statements  from  foreign  countries,  and  in  part  for  the  United  States,  have 
been  compiled  from  official  documents,  or  from  reports  and  essays  which  cite  freely 
from  laws,  decrees,  etc.,  promulgated  by  the  different  governments. 

In  speaking  of  the  so-called  woman's  movement,  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  the 
author  and  keen  thinker,  says: 

''  There  have  been  many  movements  in  the  world  ^ — some  of  them  recorded  in  history 
as  portentous  events,  others  forgotten  within  a  few  years  of  their  occurrence — which 
may  each  bo  compared  to  a  wave  on  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the 
insigniticant  ripple  to  tho  wave-high  billow  flecked  with  foam  and  breaking  in  cata- 
racts, they  have  arisen  only  to  subside  to  their  original  level,  leaving  the  boundaries 
of  laud  aud  sea  where  they  have  stood  for  a  thousand  years.  There  are  other  move- 
ments, on  tho  contrary,  which  resemble  the  tides  of  the  oceau,  wherein  each  wave 
obeys  one  uniform  impetus,  and  carries  the  waters  onward  and  upward  along  the 
shore. 

'<0f  all  the  movements,  political,  social,  and  religious,  of  past  ages,  there  is,  I 
think,  not  one  so  unmistakably  tidelike  in  its  extension  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
impulse  as  that  which  has  taken  place  within  living  memory  among  the  women  of 
almost  every  race  on  the  globe.  Other  agitations,  reforms,  and  revolutions  have 
pervaded  and  lifted  up  classes,  tribes,  nations,  churches.     But  this  movement  has 

1  Prepared  by  Miss  Frances  Qroham  French. 

>  The  Woman  Question  in  Europe,  by  Theodore  Stanton.    Introduction. 
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stirred  an  entire  sex,  even  half  the  human  race.  Like  the  incoming  tide  also,  it 
has  rolled  in  separate  waTes,  and  each  one  has  oheyed  the  same  law,  and  has  done 
its  part  in  carrying  forward  all  the  rest.  The  waves  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  all  over  the  world;  the  waves  which  lifted  women  over  the  sand  bars  of  the 
medical,  and  (iu  America)  of  the  legal  and  clerical  professions ;  the  waves  which 
seated  them  on  the  school  boards  and  boards  of  guardians  of  the  poor;  the  wave 
which  gave  them  the  English  municipal  vote;  the  wave  which  restored  to  married 
women  a  ri^t  to  their  own  property—every  on«  of  these  waves,  great  and  small, 
has  been  rolled  forward  by  the  same  advancing  tide." 

The  majority  of  thinking  persons  now  concede  that  with  the  i>rogres8  of  human 
events  there  has  naturally  come  a  broadening  of  woman's  sphere.  Hence  to  suitably 
iill  one's  position  in  whatever  sphere  of  action,  to  successfully  contend  with  others 
in  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  which  now  oftentimes  comes  upon  the  womaYi  of  the 
family,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  necessity  for  practical  rather  than  the- 
oretical knowledge.  The  domestic-eeenomic  side  of  life  has  been  the  one  most 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  women  of  all  nations  until  within  a  short  period;  but 
to-day,  when  eq^aality  of  mind  and  bnsiness  ability  of  men  and  women  is  conceded 
by  the  broad  minded,  it  remains  simply  to  state  facts  bearing  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  different  efforts  to  so  develop  the  woman  that  whatever  sphere  she  may  bo 
ealled  npon  to  occupy,  bo  it  wife,  mother,  bread  winner,  in  humbler  positions  or  in 
the  professions,  she  will  learn  to  make  the  most  of  the  God-given  talents,  and  while 
still  exerting  a  quiet  influence  in  the  homo  or  business  circle,  sho  will  still  continue 
to  remember  that  a  womanly  woman  is  a  desirable  factor  iu  the  world's  onward 
movements. 

I  A  word  of  suggestion  to  those  who  enter  the  areno  of  a  working  life  is  hero  cited 
from  Woman's  Work  and  Worth,  by  W.  H.  Davenport- Adams.     He  says : 

''Educated  women,  however,  who  seek  employment  mast  remember  that  man's 
bread  is  earned  only  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  that  if  they  descend  into  the  arena 
they  can  not  hope  for  success  unless  they  accept  the  conditions  under  which  the 
athlete  necessarily  strives.  They  must  be  prepared  for  hard  work,  for  persevering 
work,  and  not  suppose  that  because  they  are  women  the  race  will  be  made  easier  to 
them  than  to  men.  '  Men  will  run  alongside  with  them,  stmggUng  for  the  same  prize,' 
and  as  men  have  generally  an  advantage  in  tho  start,  they  must  brace  up  every 
energy  and  bring  into  play  every  faculty  to  avoid  defeat  and  insure  victory.  They 
must  have  exactness,  punctuality,  patience,  endurance,  thoroughness.  Superficial 
knowledge  will  not  do;  slipshod, hasty,  or  imperfect  work  will  not  do;  weariness, 
apathy,  or  disgust  before  the  battle  is  half  won  will  not  do.  Whatever  they  under- 
take they  must  go  through  with  it  to  the  end.  They  most  never  put  forward  any 
work  of  which  they  can  not  honestly  say,  of  which  they  do  not  in  their  own  heart 
believe,  that  it  is  done  as  well  as  they  can  do  it,  that  it  is  in  very  truth  their  ripest 
and  best.  They  must  be  on  their  guard  against  tho  emotional  elements  of  their 
nature,  against  the  sudden  impulse  which  makes  an  eager  beginning  only  to  come 
to  an  abrupt  pause.  This  is  their  special  danger,  and  it  is  here,  if  anywhere — no 
doubt  through  unwise  training  and  the  influence  of  old  traditions — that  the  '  infe- 
riority' of  women  lies.  Experienced  teachers  tell  us  that  girls  equal,  frequently 
excel,  boys  in  quickness  of  intelligence,  but  fall  below  them  iu  power  of  application. 
But  it  is  just  this  power  of  application,  this  'staying  power,'  tli.nt  wins  the  victory. 

"The  primary  use  of  all  knowledge,  to  adopt  a  saying  of  St.  Bernard V,  is  to  build 
ourselves  up  (tcdificari) ;  its  secondary  use  is  to  build  up  others  (sediiicare).  We 
have  sufficiently  enlart^ed  on  tho  advantages  that  each  one  of  us  derives  from  the 
adequate  culture  of  one's  faculties,  and  we  have  pointed  out  the  beneficial  inflneuce 
that  one  so  cultivated  and  disciplined  is  able  to  exercise  on  one's  immediato  circle. 
But  there  is  yet  another  and  more  material  use  of  knowledge,  which  must  neither  be 
ignored  nor  despised,  when  wo  treat  it  as  a  means  of  srcnring  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood. Until  with  in  tho  last  few  yean,  of  whatever  knowledge  women  might  acquire, 
general  or  speeial,  she  conld  make  little  profit  in  this  way;  almost  every  vocation 
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was  closed  ftgainst  her  by  cnatom  and  prejudice.  It  is  snrprising  that  she  bo  long 
oonscnted  to  this  arbitrary  injustice;  yet  perhape  not  BnrpriBiiig  irben  we  remem- 
ber tbe  lidienle  and  obloqny  accnmulated  oa  tbe  few  adyentaroiiB  ladies  who  first 
veutured  to  protest  against  it.  They  were  informed  that  woman's  trno  sphere  ( whick 
few  women  have  ever  doubted)  was  home;  that  they  were  not  to  trespaBs  on  the 
priviloges  and  rights  of  Bien ;  that  their  grand  fnnctions  were  those  of  the  wife  and 
the  mother,  and  that  contact  with  the  world  in  'a  business  capacity'  would  sully 
and  degrade  them.  It  wsb  useless  to  argue  that  women  might  be  wives  and  mothers 
and  yet  find  leisure  for  much  honorable  work;  that  many  felt  themselves  specially 
qualified  for  special  callings ;  and  that  for  the  unmarried,  if  of  gentle  birth  or  refined 
intellect,  the  existing  channels  of  profitable  activity  were  wholly  inadequate.  The 
storm  raised  by  jealousy,  ignorance,  and  bigotry  continued  to  rage,  and  though  it 
has  to  some  extent  spent  itself  most  uselessly,  its  mntterings  at  intervals  arc  still 
'  nnpleasantly  audible." 

THE   COIXKGS-BRED   WOMAN. 

A  historical  r<sum<$  of  the  conditions  attendant  upon  the  education  of  women  in 
the  United  States  would  be  of  inestimable  value,  but  that  work  has  been  attempted 
by  well-known  writers,  and  quite  successfully,  too,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  simply 
present  statements  from  the  latest  books  and  essays  on  this  subjeet,  simply  prefacing 
such  citations  by  tho  latest  obtainable  statistics  of  women  attending  college  courses. 
Of  tho  415  colleges  reporting  to  this  ofiScc  in  1889-90  there  were  256  coeducational  iu 
character  (in  some  or  all  departments) ;  the  number  of  women  students  in  1891-92 
was  more  than  10,000.  Of  tho  158  colleges  for  women  reporting,  14  ^  haye  been  placed 
in  a  group  by  themselves,  because  tho  admission  requirements,  standards  of  instruc- 
tion, and  general  organization  accord  with  those  that  have  long  been  characteristic 
of  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Their  work  is  essentially  collegiate,  in  which  respect 
they  differ  from  tho  older  seminaries  for  women,  which,  while  making  more  or  less 
provision  for  the  distinctive  studies  of  tho  college  curriculum,  are  schools  for  general 
instruction. 

Colleges  for  woiMHy  1891-93,  with  additions  for  lS9o-D4. 

DIVISION  A.-.FBOFSSSOR8  AND  STUDENTS. 


Infitiititicmii 

ProfcMKon*  fviKl  inntracrorH : 
rrcparotory  department — 

Femalo 

Colleuiato  department — 

Male 

Fotiialo 

Total- 
Male 

Female 

Stadenta: 

proparatOTV  drpartment , 

Collegiate  ciepartniPDt 

Graduttte  dep»rtmeut 

Total 

In  ooUegiat«  department  paTanhi«; 
cuHreoH  leading  to — 

A.  B.  degree 

Ph.  Rdegree 

B.L.  degree 

B.S.dogn'O 

In  iM'dago  iiical  course 

In  HpccJalOr  partial  couraos 

Freshmen  prftjmred  in — 

Preparatory  departments 

Private  preparatory  BchooU 

Pablie  high  achoela 

Private  atudy..... 


North    !    South 
Atlantic    Atlantic 
Division.  Division. 


11 


2 
6 

157 
181 

1G5 
191 

95 
2,427 

78 
2,874 


232 

352 

20 

319 

27 

687 
17 


10 
17 

12 

11 

14 

18 

285 

75 

0 

300 


rwlil  I  Westxjrn 
Dhision.  I>i-^»*-- 


11 
0 

180 


United 
States  in 
1891-93. 


12 
35 

189 
201 

199 

2no 

549 

2,558 

78 

3.459 


Unitc<l 
States  in 
1893-04. 


16 


1 
26 

225 
248 

2:52 
281 

265 
3,463 

115 
3,988 


1.293 

2,238 

2 

33 

301 

491 

352 

162 

20 

29 

342 

29 

91 

355 

335 

ero 

496 

17 

34 

I  ThlB  number  was  increased  to  16  in  1893-94,  as  additions  to  the  table  indicate. 
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Littlo  preparatory  >vork  is  clono  in  these  institutions,  and,  as  is  noticed  in  the 
table,  the  greater  proportion  of  students  seek  the  A.  B.  degree.  This  number  nearly 
doubled  in  1893-94,  and  there  was  marked  increase  in  the  number  desiring  the  Ph. 
B.  degree. 

In  the  colleges  of  Division  B  the  numbers  do  not  increase  in  such  proportion ;  the 
graduate  students  have  nearly  doubled^  however — ^78  in  1891-92  to  154  in  1893-94. 

Colleges  for  women,  1891-^S,  icith  additions  for  1S9S-04, 
DIVISION  B.-SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  PROFESSORS  AND  STUDENTS. 


Institutions 

Profesftors  and  instructors 

Males 

Females 

Students : 

Primary  department 


Preparatorv  department . 
Academic  aepartment 


Collegiate  department. 

Graduate  department 

Total 

In  collegiate  department  pur- 
euinff  courses  leading  to— 

A.  B.  degree 

Ph.  B.  degree 

H.  E.  L.  degree 

B.S.  degree 

'Other  first  degrees 

In  pedagogical  course 

In  music 

In  art 

In  special  or  partial  courses. . 


North 
Atlantic 
Division. 


13 


61 
172 


638 

860 

551 

9 

2,i57 


104 


70 

"si 

8 
728 
200 
249 


South 
Atlantic 
Division. 


48 

123 
443 

668 
668 
053 

3,844 
24 

6,752 


1,210 


390 

113 
78 

127 
3,418 
1,078 

805 


Sonth 
Central 
Division. 


53 

102 
452 

1,140 
1,012 
028 
4,164 
82 
8,086 


726 


721 
430 
200 
261 
3,386 
1,118 
672 


North 
Central 
Division. 


28 

67 
307 

212 
561 
732 

1,225 
11 

8,717 


818 

8 

102 

62 

208 

7 

,422 

466 

307 


Western 
Division. 


82 
36 
54 
16 
2 
140 


United 
States 

in 
1881-92. 


144 

353 
1,403 

2.150 
2,815 
3,627 
0,800 
78 
21, 152 


2,429 

12 

1,295 

609 

546 

400 

9.048 

8.031 

1,043 


United 
States 

in 
1803-01. 


150 

419 

1.528 

1,965 
4,633 


10,395 
254 

19,721 


2,572 


1,753 

040 

271 

554 

9,000 

3,054 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


Degrees. 

North 
Atlantic 
Division. 

Sonth 
AUantic 
Division. 

Sonth 

Central 

Division. 

North 

Central 

Division. 

United 
States  in 
1891-02. 

United 
States  in 
1803-04. 

M.  E.  L.  orB.  L 

13 

23 

2 

29 
181 
34 
14 
30 
8 

232 

112 
52 
61 
38 
25 

48 
41 
13 
16 
33 
1 
2 

322 

857 

101 

01 

100 

35 

6 

3 

4 

308 

A.B 

710 

B.S 

188 

A.M 

86 

Miis.B 

8 

1 
3 
8 

4 

128 

B.  Paint 

26 

M.L.A 

2 

L.S 

2 

L.  A 

2 

There  were  nearly  twice  as  many  who  received  the  A.  B.  degree  in  1893-94  as  in 
1891-92;  719  in  the  last  year  to  357  in  the  first.  Then  3  students  obtained  the  Ph.  D. 
and  9  received  an  honorary  A.  M.  The  studies  included  Latin  grammar,  Ca?sar, 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Greek  grammar,  Xenophon,  Homer, 
Herodotus,  French  and  German  (advanced  and  elementary),  psychology,  ethics, 
logic,  metaphysics,  political  economy,  geometry  (plane,  solid,  and  analytical),  alge- 
bra (to  and  beyond  quadratics),  trigonometry,  and  calculus,  x>hysic8,  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  astronomy,  history  (other  than  that  of  the  United  States), 
English  literature. 

The  number  of  scholarships  was  161  in  1891-92  and  249  in  1893-94;  the  num- 
ber of  fellowships,  9  in  1891-92,  increased  to  15  in  1893-94;  number  of  endowed 
professorships,  6  in  the  former  year,  no  report  for  the  latter.  For  additional  infor- 
mation as  to  property,  income,  benefactions,  etc.,  reference  is  made  to  the  tables  of 
colleges  for  women,  in  volume  2  of  this  report. 
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An  interesting  commentary  on  the  higher  edncation  ot  women  in  the  United  States 
Ib  made  hy  Miss  Sara  A.  Burstall,  B.  A.  (University  of  London),  a  8chol.:r  of  Girt  on 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  and  mistress  at  the  North  London  Collegiate  School 
for  Girls.  Miss  Bnr^tall  was  one  of  the  five  teachers  sent  by  the  Gilchrist  trustees 
to  America  daring  the  Chicago  Exposition  to  stndy  educational  institntions.  From 
her  book,  The  Edncation  of  Girl»  in  the  United  States,*  the  following  extracts  are 
made:  Sho  says  that  *'  in  America,  as  in  England,  university  education  for  women 
has  been  modeled  on  the  system  already  existing  for  men.  «  *  •  The  English 
distinction  between  a  college  and  a  university  does  not  obtain  in  America;  there  the 
words  are  used  indiscriminately  for  degree-giviug  bodies.  •  •  •  The  system 
of  certain  prescribed  and  certain  elective  subjects  still  widely  prevails.  •  •  • 
This  system  appears  to  encourage  superficiality,  *  *  *  but  an  admirable  cus- 
tom i;i  that  of  post-graduate  work.  •  •  *  For  the  sake  of  post-graduate  study, 
students  often  work  at  two  or  even  more  universities,  as  in  Germany.  •  •  * 
Tlio  poorer  colleges  thus  have  an  important  work  in  reaching  x>crsons  who,  but  for 
their  influence,  might  never  have  any  higher  education  at  all,  and  who  may  be 
(stimulated  to  go  on  to  a  real  university  when  once  they  have  tasted  the  sweets  of 
learning.     *     •     • 

''  The  most  important  institutions  giving  a  college  education  to  women  are  the 
separate  women's  colleges,  founded  by  private  munificence,  having  their  own  char- 
ters to  give  degrees  and  their  own  independent  staff  of  teachers,  the  head  being  in 
almost  every  case  a  man.  The  four  largest  and  most  esteemed  of  these  are  Vassar, 
Wellcslcy,  Smithy  and  Dryn  Mawr;  of  these  we  give  separate  accounts  below,  llie 
great  universities  and  colleges  for  men  have  not  been  as  a  rule  open  to  women, 
though  at  the  present  time  signs  of  a  change  are  clearly  visible.  Thus  'annexes' 
havo  grown  up  at  Harvard,  Cambridge, ^  and  Columbia,  New  York.'  These  are 
organizations  for  giving  women  the  college  education  men  have  at  these  seats  of 
learning.  Some  of  the  privately  endowed  universities  recently  founded  are,  Ww- 
ever,  open  to  women  on  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  to  men ;  the  cbief  of  tbeso  is 
Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  T.  We  much  regret  that  time  did  not  allow  of  our  visiting  this 
institution,  oneof  tho  most  important  in  connection  with  the  question  of  coeducation. 
The  new  University  of  Chicago  has  followed  the  example  of  Cornell.  The  Western 
State  universities  are  also  open  to  women;  chief  among  these  is  tho  University  of 
Michigan,  which  has  influenced  the  university  education  of  women  in  America  more 
than  any  other  institution. 

''There  is  much  discussion  among  American  educators  as  to  whether  it  is  better 
to  send  a  girl  to  a  separate  women's  college  or  to  a  coeducation  university,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  is  very  strong  on  both  sides.  The  matter  docs  not  turn  on  the  question 
of  securing  tho  higher  and  most  advanced  teaching,  though  that  is  considered,  but 
rather  on  social  conditions.  Some  persons  object  to  the  conventual  character  of  the 
women's  colleges,  isolated  ns  they  are  from  tho  outside  world;  others  think  tho  calm 
and  freedom  from  tho  distractions  of  social  life  a  positive  advantage.  We  shall, 
however,  discuss  this  more  fully  in  tho  chapter  on  coeducation.'*  Thero  is  at  least 
one  other  great  institution  admitting  women,  which,  though  not  strictly  a  univer- 
sity, for  it  gives  no  instruction  in  ancient  languages,  is  yet  of  very  high  rank  and  of 
great  importance — wo  mean  tho  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  It  grants 
the  B.  S.  degree,  and  women  havo  studied  there  for  some  years,  principally  natural 
science  and  economics ;  somo  havo  studied  architecture. 

"All  the  chief  women's  collegeA  require  an  entrance  examination  somewhat  similar 

■  The  Edncation  of  Girls  in  tho  Tnited  State*,  by  Sarah  A.  Bnrstall,  London,  1894. 

'RadclyfTe  College. 

"  Barnard  College. 

^It  is  not  intended  to  touch  upon  coeducation  and  coeducational  institutions,  as  this  subject  has 
been  treated  elsewhere;  hut  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  writers  f row  whom  citations  are  made  deal 
with  both  phases  of  college  training,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  avoid  encroaching  upon  that 
phase  of  education. 
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to  the  mfttTiculation  examinatioii  of  tlie  UniTersit^rof  London,  but  XH>t  bo  diifl- 
calt.  YasBfO'y  WcUcfiley,  and  fimit^  accept  tlie  certificates  of  certain  achoois  as 
Bubstitutes  for  the  examination ;  Bryu  Kawr  rocognizeB  no  school  certificate^  oalj 
that  of  the  Harvard  examinations  for  xromen  being  taken.  Girls  seem  to  enter  at 
about  the  saute  a^  as  in  England,  possibly  on  the  whole  xrhen  somewhat  younger; 
16  is  the  limit  fixed  by  the  college  authorities.  The  students  seem  as  mature  in 
appearance  and  demeanor  as  our  Unglish  oollego  women,  but  tho  Amiffican  colleges 
themselves  seem  rather  to  resemble  boarding  schools.  The  whole  morning  is  take^ 
up  with  recitationsy  ao  iii  school;  the  girls  have  little  free  time,  tho  rules  prescribe 
retiring  to  rest  at  a  fixed  hour,  etc. ;  there  is  a  weekly  holiday,  Saturday  or  Monday, 
and  exeats  for  tho  week  end  are  easily  and  frequently  obtained.  Some  ooUegca 
adopt  the  cottage  system  wholly  or  in  part;  the  students  live  in  small  groups,  each 
under  the  charge  of  one  lady,  who  is  in  tho  position  of  a  mother.  Theore  is  some- 
thing very  sweet  and  beantifnl  in  these  little  hemes;  they  are  doubtless  of  tho 
greatest  value  in  making  college  life  for  a  certain  type  of  girl. 

"  Wo  heard  much  from  some  American  educators  of  the  exciting  and  in  some  caaes 
injurious  effect  of  a  large  number  of  girls  living  together  in  one  building.  This 
was  said  to  generate  an  atmosphere  of  nervous  excitement,  the  uotse  of  the  crowded 
dining  hall  at  meals  being  partioolarly  bad.  The  inflncnce  of  the  masa  of  so  many 
yoong  woman  on  one  another  waa  also  considered  by  some  to  be  hurtful,  the  eon- 
ditions  being  so  difierent  from  home  life.  W^e  were  not  able  to  understuid  this 
objection,  but  there  must  be  some  weight  in  it,  for  persons  of  experience  and  stand- 
ing urge  it  strongly.  The  point  seems  to  be  that  such  a  system  is  unnatural,  and 
therefore  necessarily  bad. 

*'  The  material  equipment  is  mncb  the  same  in  all  the  principal  institntioois;  it  is 
on  the  whole  very  much  finer  than  anything  in  England,  though  none  of  the  build- 
ings for  women  are  as  splendid  as  those  of  Hollo  way  College.  The  quadrangle  plan 
is  rarely  used  in  America,  detached  buildiskgs  being  better  suited  to  the  oold  and 
snows  of  their  winters;^  "  *  *  all  hsve  good  libraries,  which  are  extensively 
Bsed.  •  «  *  AH  have  observatories,  weH  fitted  with  instruments,  oa  which  no 
expense  has  been  spared ;  here  some  of  thostudents  work  regularly.  •  •  •  Every- 
thing possible  in  reason  seems  to  be  done  for  the  comfort  of  stadents.  AVe  were 
struck  with  tho  uniform  excellence  of  the  food  served  at  meals. 

''The  relations  of  the  students  with  tike  authorities  are  marked  by  great  friend- 
lincsR;  and  by  tho  absence  of  any  stiffness  or  formality.  This  we  noticed  again  aauL 
again  while  going  over  the  buildings  with  nnmbctrs  of  the  faculty,  waiting  in  offices 
during  the  transaction  of  business,  at  table,  and  elsewhere.  The  life  of  the  college 
left  on  the  writer's  mind  a  peculiar  impression  of  rfstful  pleasantness,  something  of 
the  feeling  of  a  home.  Wcllesley,  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  its  seolnsion,  its  art 
treasures,  its  traditions,  has  a  spirit  of  its  own,  difficult  to  express  in  words,  but 
felt  by  one  who  visits  it.  Bryn  Mawr  recalls  Girton,  though  it  is  in  many  resjiects 
different.  Vassar  is  majestic ;  its  grounds  have  the  dignity  of  fine  trees  and  wide 
lawns;  its  wealth  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  Empire  State  (Kcw  York),  in  which 
it  is  situated.  Smith  seemed  to  tho  writer  to  have  the  characteristics  attributed  in 
litoratiiro  to  New  England.  The  morning  service  in  its  spacious  but  simple  chapel, 
where  700  students  meet,  is  singularly  impressive. 

''  Wo  feel,  however,  very  strongly  on  one  point,  and  after  discussing  the  matter  with 
some  American  authorities  we  venture  to  make  an  adverse  criticism.  The  required 
attendance  on  lectures  is  far  too  large  in  number  of  hours.  In  most  colleges  fifteen 
hours  a  week  is  the  rule;  some  allow  more,  even  twenty  hours  per  week  being  taken. 
To  an  English  student  it  appears  necessary  to  devote  at  least  six  hours*  preparation, 
and  often  more,  to  every  hour  of  lecture.  This  would  mean  ninety  hours  private 
work,  which,  with  the  lectures,  would  make  one  hundred  and  five  hours  per  week — 
i.  e.,  seventeen  and  a  half  hours  per  day.     This  is  of  course  absurd ;  we  therefore 
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conclnde  that  the  staadaxd  of  preparation  is  not  bo  high  as  in  Enghmd.  The 
aathoritiee  themaelyes  state  that  aboat  two  hours  per  loctare  is  expeetod;  this 
TTouId  give  an  oight-hoiir  day.  But  a  college  lectnre  whieh  only  Teqnires  two  hoors^ 
preparation  can  hardly  be  eonaidered  to  reach  the  standard  of  university  work  at 
all.  We  mast  aeeept,  thcreforo,  one  of  two  alternatives;  the  students  are  over- 
workedy  or  the  work  done  is  not  of  a  very  advanced  character.  When  we  remember 
that  students  arc  often  admitted  at  16  years  of  age,  we  eon  take  the  latter  exph^na- 
tion.  Bat  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  uigast  to  suppose  that  in  the  best  col- 
leges the  standard  is,  as  a  rule,  low. 

**  The  writer  would  suggest  that;  in  the  women's  colleges,  at  all  events,  the  stu- 
dents must,  to  do  justicQ  to  their  instruction,  work  long  hours,  though  some  of  the 
work  is  not  of  a  very  intense  kind.  This  a  priori  conclusion  was  borne  out  by  some 
of  the  phenomena  we  observed  on  visiting  the  women's  colleges.  In  one  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  for  physical  exercise ;  they  never  seemed  to  have  any  time.  As  lec- 
tures wore  given  both  morning  and  a/ternoony  and  as  t^io  time  between  had  to  be 
filled  with  reading,  laboratory  work^  etc.,  we  could  understand  that  the  custom  of 
devoting  the  early  afternoon  to  physical  exercise,  as  at  Cambridge,  could  not  well 
be  followed.  In  two  other  colleges  we  were  told  that  great  stress  woe  laid  on  the 
observance  of  the  rule  of  retiring  to  rest  at  10  p.  m.  This  wonld  bo  unnecessary  if 
the  students  had  more  free  time,  as  they  would  probably  then  find  out  for  themsel  vea 
how  to  fit  in  their  work  without  sitting  up  late.  We  were  struck  by  the  abs^ice 
of  all  allusion  to  that  social  life  amoug  the  students  in  their  own  rooma  which 
forms  so  important  a  part  of  EngUsh  college  life  among  women,  does  so  mueh  to 
develop  self-reliance  and  thought  en  subjects  apart  from  study,  and,  indeed,  helps 
so  materially  toward  that  maturing  of  character  which  is  the  most  importaht  result 
of  the  years  spent  at  college. 

''Such  social  life  may  exist  in  American  colleges;  our  stay  was  too  short  to  enable 
us  to  bo  positive  on  the  subject,  but  we  heard  nothing  of  it^  and  we  could  not  see 
whore  the  time  for  it  was  to  be  found.  The  arrangement  of  roomSy  too,  in  some 
buildings  would  hinder  the  rise  of  such  a  system.  The  English  ideal,,  that  each 
student  should  have  her  own  domain — one  room  or  two — does  noi  generally  prevail. 
A  common  rule  is  to  have  rooms  in  suites,  two  bedrooms  and  one  sitting  room;  in 
the  main  building  at  Yassar  three  bedrooms  go  to  each  sitting  room.  In  some  col- 
leges two  students  share  a  bedroom  and  a  sitting  room.  Such  arrangements  lend 
themselves  to  the  formation  of  college  (riendahips,  also  on  important  part  of  college 
life,  but  wo  can  not  but  feel  that  to  put  each  student  by  herself,  to  let  her  live  alone 
and  work  alone  for  some  portion  of  the  day,  and  to  give  her  opportunities  of  receiv- 
ing her  friends  in  her  own  rooms,  much  as  ladies  do  in  their  houses,  tends  to  develop 
the  individual  character  and  to  change  the  school  girl  into  a  woman. 

"When  we  consider  how  much  freer  the  discipline  of  American  schools  is  than 
that  customary  in  England,  it  seems  strange  that  college  life  there  should  offer  so 
narrow  a  field  for  the  self- direct  ion  of  the  individual.  We  feel  as  certain  as  a  stran- 
ger can  venture  to  bo  that  the  cause  of  this  is  the  exaction  of  fifteen  hours  per  week 
attendance  on  lectures.  Any  ex]>erionced  teacher  can  understand  that  quite  as  muck 
advanced  work  might  be  done  in  fower  hours.  Indeed,  the  students  would  then  do 
more,  as  they  would  havo  more  time  for  study.  They  would  also  e^joy  what  is,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  English  college  life  among 
women,  time  to  think.  In  the  family  the  girl  has  home  duties ;  her  school  days  are 
filled  with  varying  occupations;  on  leaving  college  she  will  have  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  practical  and  professional  life  or  of  society.  The  period  between  school 
and  adult  life,  spent  as  it  is  from  the  family,  in  comparative  solitude  and  independ- 
ence, is  the  timo  for  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  inner  nature.  Sueh  a  privilege, 
it  seems  to  us,  few  American  college  girls  can  ever  enjoy.  *  •  •  Yassar  is,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  oldest  women's  college  in  the  United  States.  It  wae 
founded  by  Matthew  Yassar  in  1861,  and  opened  in  18C6. 
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''Tho  college  had  to  face  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  and  opposition  at  first,  bat  now 
hoHs  a  recognized  place.  Other  benefactors  have  added  to  the  endowment  provided 
for  it  by  the  founder;  a  new  model  building  for  the  residence  of  students,  well 
designed  and  beautifully  decorated,  was  Just  being  finished  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
There  are  430  students,  with  a  faculty  of  41,  12  being  men.  Students  are  admitted 
after  passing  the  usual  entrance  examination,  or  on  producing  certificates  from  schools 
approved  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  the  certificates  of  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  the  certificate  of  the  Harvard  examination  for 
women.  The  chief  feature  of  the  regular  course  is  the  insistence  on  two  languages 
(one  of  which  must  be  Latin)  being  studied  for  two  years.  Music  and  art  may  be 
studied  as  well  as  academic  subjects.  The  fee  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  and  wash- 
ing is  $400,  music  and  art  being  extra.  Large  sums  are  devoted  to  scholarships  for 
students  who  need  aid.  •  •  •  Smith  College  was  founded  in  1875  by  Miss  Sophia 
Smith,  with  the  object  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
young  women,  which  should  give  them  means  aud  facilities  for  education  equal  to 
those  in  colleges  for  young  men.  It  has  three  courses  of  study :  The  classical,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  the  scientific,  to  that  of  B.  Sc.  (bachelor  of  sciences) ;  and 
the  literary,  to  that  of  D.  L.  (bachelor  of  literature).  Art  and  music  are  also  studies. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  these  courses  without  giving  elaborate  details,  as  so  many 
subjects  are  required.  Eleotives  are  allowed,  especially  in  the  later  years,  to  be 
selected  from  a  very  complete  list,  which  contains  the  usual  academic  subjects,  art^ 
and  music.    •    •    • 

"Many  of  the  college  students  engage  in  teaching  after  their  college  course  is 
over;  the  phrase,  'a  graduate  of  Smith,'  is  quoted  in  speaking  of  a  woman  on  the 
staff  of  a  high  school,  as  if  it  conveyed  a  special  qualification.  From  this  and  other 
indications  we  infer  that  the  college  takes  a  high  place  in  public  estimation.     •     •    • 

''The  site  of  Wellesley  College  is  ideal;  the  various  buildings,  grouped  among 
lawns  and  fragments  of  the  original  forest,  aud  crowning  the  natural  elevations  of 
the  ground,  form  a  beautiful  whole,  different  from  anything  we  associate  with  col- 
leges in  England,  but  with  a  charm  aud  grace  peculiarly  its  own. 

"The  president's  report  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  the  alumnss 
(old  students)  during  the  thirteen  years  which  have  passed  since  the  first  class 
graduated  from  the  college.  Of  these  734  graduates,  540  have  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work,  134  have  married,  23  have  died,  12  hold  the  medical  degree  and  are 
practicing  physicians,  15  are  trained  librarians,  9  have  engaged  in  foreign  and  11  in 
home  missionary  work.  Many  of  the  whole  number  are  in  conspicuous  positions  of 
responsibility. 

"The  whole  number  of  students  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  (1892)  is  700.  A 
largo  number  who  applied  for  admission  were  debarred  for  want  of  room.  The 
officers  of  the  college  number  92,  77  being  engaged  in  teaching.  Wellesley  is 
remarkable  for  having  had  from  the  beginning  a  woman  for  its  president,  and  its 
staff  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  women.  By  the  munificence  of  a  special  bene- 
factor, the  teachers  enjoy  what  is  termed  a 'Sabbatical  year;'  that  is,  they  can 
spend  each  seventh  year  in  study  or  rest.  Most  come  to  England  for  this  purpose. 
Students  are  admitted  on  examination  or  'on  certificate.'  The  college  courses  are 
two— classical  and  scientific,  leading  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  8c. 
So  much  required  work  and  so  much  elective,  amounting  to  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours 
a  week,  is  the  rule.  The  proportion  of  students  obtaining  a  degree  is  unusually 
high.  In  1891  there  were  123  graduates.  Very  few  students  do  post-graduate  work 
at  Wellesley,  only  10  appearing  out  of  700  in  the  last  list.     •     •     • 

"The  writer  spent  a  day  and  a  night  at  Wellesley  College,  and  had  some  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  life  of  the  place,  and  formed  a  very  favorable  impression  of  it. 
The  relations  between  the  authorities  and  the  students  seemed  particularly  cordial 
and  friendly;  the  girls,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  long  hours  of  work,  were  bright 
and  happy  looking,  and  the  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  kindliness  was  peculiarly 
delightful.     •     •     * 
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"  Bryn  Mawr,  near  Philadelphia,  altlioagh  it  is  only  8  years  old,  having  been 
opened  in  tho  antamn  of  1885,  has  already  taken  a  very  high  place  among  the 
iromen's  colleges.  It  has  laid  itself  ont  to  give  advanced  instruction,  and  has  thus 
a  largo  number  of  graduate  students,  3  of  them  being  certificated  students  of  Girton 
College,  2  wranglers,  and  1  "who  took  a  first  class  in  the  classical  tripos.  This  fact 
gives  English  people  a  convenient  standard  from  which  to  estimate  the  chan»cter  of 
the  inBtructiou  given  at  Bryn  Hawr.  The  faculty  consists  of  men  and  women  of 
very  high  standing,  including  graduates  of  tho  great  German  universities,  Zurich, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Cambridge  (England),  a  distinguished  Xewnham  student, 
and  tho  only  woman  who  has  taken  tho  D.  Sc.  in  mathematics  at  tho  University  of 
London.  There  aro  38  instructors  and  1^  students,  32  being  graduates  doing  post- 
graduate work.  Several  of  these  are  fellows  of  tho  college.  Their  position  is  of 
spc'cial  interest  (there  not  being  anything  to  exactly  correspond  to  it  in  our  English 
colleges).  One  of  the  fellownhips — that  in  Greek — is  held  by  tho  Girton  student  of 
classics  mentioned  above.  ^    Tho  regulations  state : 

'"The  most  distinguished  iAslcq  among  graduate  students  will  bo  held  by  tho 
fellows,  who  must  reside  iu  the  college  during  tho  academic  year.  Nine  fellowshipiiy 
of  the  value  of  $325  each,  aro  awarded  annually.  They  are  open  to  graduates  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing.' 

'^Undergraduates  aro  required  to  pass  the  Bryn  Mawr  entrance  examination,  which 
appears  to  bo  nearly  equivalent  to  tho  matriculation  examination  of  tho  University 
of  London.  The  only  exemptiou  allowed  is  the  Uarvard  certificate  in  equivalent,  or 
a  certificato  from  a  college  or  university  of  acknowledged  standing.  Private  schools 
prepare  the  majority  of  students.  In  the  current  calendar  the  proportion  from  pri- 
vate schools  is  79.8  per  cent;  other  colleges  and  universities  send  9.8  per  cent,  and 
high  schools  only  8.0  per  cent ;  the  rest  (2.4  per  cent)  wore  prepared  by  private  study. 

'<Tho  course  for  the  B.  A.  degree  requires  some  English  science— or  science  and 
history — and  philosophy.  This  only  occupies  j^art  of  tho  time;  the  rest  must  be 
given  to  the  'group'  selected  by  tho  student.  Tho  group  system  is  borrowed  from 
tho  course  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universit}',  Baltimore.  It  is  intended  to  allow  some 
degree  of  specialization,  with  provision  for  width  of  view  by  combining  subjeota. 
Fivo  groups  are  arranged,  as  follows:  (1)  Any  language  with  any  language;  (2)  Any 
science  with  any  science;  (3)  Mathematics  with  Greek  and  Latin;  (4)  Mathe- 
matics with  physics;  (5)  History  with  political  science. 

#  •  •  "The  research  system  in  the  colleges  and  universities  •  •  •  is  worthy 
of  careful  attention  by  those  interested  in  collegiate  instruction  for  women.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  much  of  tho  post-graduate  work  in  American  colleges  corrospondB 
in  standard  to  that  done  iu  preparation  for  an  honor  degree  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
but  the  method  is  dilToreut,  tho  students  being  taught  how  to  do  research,  and  not 
being  required  to  consider  what  is  demanded  by  tho  examiners.  It  seems  somewhat 
anomalous  that  former  women  students  of  English  colleges  should  be  following 
advanced  courses  of  study  in  America,  under  English  teachers,-  because  they  were 
unable  to  find  ox>portunities  of  doing  so  at  home. 

''The  system  of  fellowships  at  Bryn  Mawr  has  an  important  influence  on  tho  ques- 
tion of  post-graduate  work.  The  Association  of  College  Alumnie,  a  body  of  college 
women,  also  grants  two  fellowships  for  the  encouragement  of  research. 

''Our  second  criticism  has  been  made  already.  It  refers  to  tho  women's  colleges,  to 
their  long  hours  of  work,  and  to  tho  apparent  absence  of  repose  and  opportunity  for 
thought  and  individual  development  consequent  upon  such  excessive  demands  on 
tho  students'  time.  We  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said  already ;  we  can 
only  reiterate  it." 

Tho  comparison  of  English  and  American  institutions,  tho  requirements  of  study 
from  college  girls  of  different  ages,  the  general  good  health  of  the  average  student 

'Another  is  held  iu  mathematics  by  a  Girton  student  (1894). 
'This  was  the  case  at  Bryn  Mawr  during  the  session  1892-83. 
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who  parsaes  tlie  higher  branehea  are  points  which  interest  Sfiss  Buistall.  In  the 
citations  which  follow  from  The  American  Girl  at  College^  by  Miss  Lida  Kose  McCabe^ 
more  stress  is  ^aced  upon  the  individnality  of  the  woman.    She  says: 

*'  Probably  the  eollege-bred  woman  is  the  most  observed  woman  of  the  present  day. 
After  twenty  years  of  intellectnal  gestatic»i  she  begins  to  impress  her  individnality 
on  the  community.  Discnssions  of  emin^it  men  as  to  women's  mental  ability, 
moral  and  physical  status,  predilection  for  matrimony,  or  fitness  for  roting  haw 
been  going  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

''Meanwhile  maiden  bachelors  of  arts  and  science  have  multiplied,  until  now 
there  are  some  3,000  mature  women  who  hare  had  college  training,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  heyday  of  youth,  all  of  whom  fiill  under  the  surTcillance  of  a  public  that 
ceases  not  to  question  tho  practical  outcome  of  this  modem  innovation.  One  by  one 
objections  raised  from  the  Intel  lectnal,  moral,  ]>hyBical,  or  matrimonial  standpoint, 
have  disappeared  in  the  light  of  statistics.  To  one  tangible  phase,  however,  the 
masses  cling  with  a  covert  desiro  to  find  in  it  stkfflcient  evidence  to  outweigh  the 
favorable  testimony  already  adduced. 

''Of  what  avail  to  women  is  scientific  training f  What  is  the  practical  outcome 
of  higher  education  f  These  are  questions  whose  reiteration  invites  deeper  investi- 
gation. The  marriage  ratio,. health  statistics,  number  and  physique  of  tho  offspring 
of  coUege-bred  women  attest  that,  if  scientifio  training  does  not  facilitate,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  interfere  with  the  radical  function  of  her  being.  That  higher 
education  enlarges  her  opportunities  as  a  breadwinner  is  irrefutable. 

"In  proportion  as  the  price  of  skilled  labor  advances,  the  college  bred  woman's 
earnings  will  undoubtedly  increase.  UnhappUy  nothing  short  of  an  audited  account 
in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  earnings  of  every  college  woman  in  the  breadwinning 
world— earning  the  direct  outcome  of  knowledge  garnered  within  the  walls  of  their 
alma  mater — will  satisfy  a  large  portion  of  the  community  that  higher  education 
has  a  raisen  d'etre. 

"  Coming  as  it  does  at  an  epoch  when  women  are  largely  a  factor  in  the  indus- 
trial prosjMrity  of  the  country,  the  desire  to  know  the  practical  end  to  which  the 
college-bred  woman  is  able  to  put  her  sup^or  training,  when  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources  for  a  livelihood,  is  under  tte  cirenmstanees  natural,  and  consequently 
wholesome. 

"  Results  alone  justify  innorationa*  To  define  at  present  the  i>raeiiea2  outcome  of 
higher  education  is  nevertheless  as  impossible  as  would  be  an  exhibit  of  philan- 
thropy or  religion.  To  estimate  the  work  of  the  present  demands  the  eyes  of  a 
future  age.  As  woman's  colleges  are  said  to  have  been  foanded  oh  the  Hellenic  idea 
of  '  culture  for  culture's  sake,'  authorities  have  not  found  it  incumbent  to  Mlow 
the  material  fortunes  of  the  alumnae.  Masculine  colleges  or  universities  do  not 
antioipate  or  define  the  careers  of  the  young  men  they  annually  set  adrift.  Wliy, 
then,  should  women  bo  required  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship  f  It^ically 
argue  the  official  heads.  But  public  interest  in  taogible  results  is  persistent  and 
insatiable.  Colleges  are  now  beginning  to  gather  data  to  satisfy  this  prevalent 
desire.  Tho  Yassar  and  Wellcsley  calendars  of  1891  and  the  souvenir  of  the  Mount 
nolyoke  semicentennial  throw  interesting  light  upon  the  varied  pursuits  in  which 
their  alomnie  have  found  praetieal  activity.  Smith,  Harvard  Annex,  and  Bryn 
Mawr  have  no  record,,  nor  has  any  been  kept  by  the  coeducational  institutions. 
Nevertheless,  all  are  more  or  less  rich  in  individual  recollection  of  exceptional 
careers.  The  evidence  that  higher  education  has  elevated  and  broadened  the  oppor- 
tunity and  raised  the  monetary  value  of  woman  in  the  first  field  in  which  she  found 
a  marketable  outlet  for  her  intellect  is  conclusive.  Teaching,  with  increasing  equip- 
ment and  ripening  sense  of  responsibility,  retains  its  hold  on  college  women.  One- 
fourth  of  the  women  who  go  to  college  go  with  teaching  as  the  end  in  view.  In 
keeping  with  the  growth  of  colleges,  preparatory  schools  have  multiplied,  until  now 
there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  importance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  that  has  not 
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ft  preparatory  school  in  the  keeping  of  a  B.  A.  or  an  A.  M.  of  YaBMr,  Wellesley, 
Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  the  Annes,  or  some  coedocational  nniversity.  The  insafficient 
preparation  of  students  who  applied  for  admission  retarded  the  growth  of  women's 
colleges.  So  few  in  number  and  incompetent  in  faculty  were  girls'  preparatory 
schools  that  Yassar  and  Wellesloy  were  forced  for  some  years  to  sustain  academic 
or  preparatory  departments.  This  is  now  obviated,  thanks  to  the  number  of  skilled 
women  sent  forth  yearly  by  the  colleges  to  successfully  conduct  prirate  enterprises, 
the  certiBcates  of  many  of  which  are  recognized  by  Harvard  and  other  leading  col- 
leges. In  higher  and  special  fields  of  instruction,  in  many  conservative  seats  of 
learning,  the  college  women  now  stand  on  equal  A>otingj  mentally  and  financially^ 
with  the  men  professors.  It  was  not  so  much  intolerance  of  sex  as  want  of  higher 
training  that  debarred  her  formerly.''     «     «    • 

GRADUAL  I>EVeLOPM£XT  OF  THE  WOMAN  MOVEBCEXT. 

If  this  movement  could  be  followed  in  its  entirety  in  this  conntry  or  throughout 
the  world,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  interest,  but  much  must  necessarily  be 
omitted  in  an  essay  of  this  kind,  and,  further,  the  subject  has  been  quite  thoroughly 
treated  by  different  authors. 

The  following  citations  from  Woman's  Work  in  America,  by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  college  tables  on  preceding  pages,  will  show  the 
onward  movement  of  the  woman  question  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  above-mentioned  work  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  states 
that  ''a  comprehensive  view  of  the  attainments  made  by  American  women  in  this 
century,  and  especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  can  not  but  be  of  great  impor- 
tance and  value.  The  cruel  kindness  of  the  old  doctrine  that  women  should  be 
worked  for  and  should  not  work,  that  their  infiuenco  should  bo  felt  but  not  recog- 
nized, that  they  should  hear  and  sec  but  neither  appear  nor  speak — all  this  belongs 
now  to  the  record  of  things  which,  once  measurably  true,  have  become  fabulous. 

**  The  theory  that  women  should  not  be  workers  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  aristo- 
cratic system.  Slaves  and  servants,  whether  male  or  female,  always  worked. 
Women  of  rank  in  the  Old  World  were  not  necessarily  idle.  The  Eastern  monarch 
who  refused  an  army  to  a  queen,  sent  her  a  golden  distaff.  The  extremes  of  despot- 
ism and  of  luxury,  undermining  society  and  state,  can  alone  have  introduced  the 
tbeory  that  it  becomes  the  highly  bom  and  bred  to  be  idle.  With  this  unnatural 
paralysis  of  woman's  active  nature  came  ennui^  the  bane  of  the  so-called  privileged 
classes.  From  ennui  spring  morbid  passions,  fostered  by  fantastic  imaginations.  A 
respect  for  labor  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  a  true  democracy. 

^'The  changes  which  our  conntry  has  seen  in  this  respect  and  the  great  uprising 
of  industries  among  women  are,  thon,  not  important  to  women  alone,  but  of  momen- 
tous import  to  society  at  large.  The  new  activities  sap  the  foundation  of  vicious 
and  degraded  life.  From  the  factory  to  the  palace  the  quickening  impulse  is  felt, 
and  the  socinl  level  rises.  To  the  larger  intellectual  outlook  is  added  the  growing 
sympathy  of  women  with  each  other,  which  does  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
united  action  possible  among  them.  A  growing  good  will  and  esteem  of  women 
toward  women  makes  itself  happily  felt  and  will  do  even  more  and  more  to  refine 
away  what  is  harsh  and  unjust  in  social  and  class  distinctions  and  to  render  all  alike 
heirs  of  truth,  servants  of  justice. 

"The  initiative  is  now  largely  taken  by  women  in  departments  in  which  they 
were  formerly,  if  admitted  at  all,  entirely  and  often  unwillingly  under  the  dictation 
of  ^len.  Philanthropists  of  both  sexes,  indeed,  work  harmoniously  together,  but  in 
their  joint  undertakings  the  women  now  have  their  say,  and,  instead  of  waiting  to 
be  told  what  men  would  have  them  think,  feel  obliged  to  think  for  themselves.  The 
result  is  not  discord,  but  a  fuller  and  freer  harmony  of  action  and  intention.  In 
industrial  undertakings  they  still  have  far  to  go,  but  women  will  enter  more  and 
more  into  them    and  with  happy  results.    The  professious,  indeed,  supply  the 
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keystono  to  tlio  arcli  of  woman's  liberty.  Not  tbe  intellectaal  training  alono  which 
fits  for  thorn,  but  Iho  practical,  technical  knowlodgo  which  mast  accompany  their 
excrciso  pnts  women  in  a  position  of  sure  defense  against  franrl  and  imposition." 

The  gradual  educational  development  of  woman  in  the  Eastern  States  may  be 
traced  through  a  study  of  the  history  of  those  States.  This  would  load,  however, 
to  research  over  more  than  a  century  of  human  progress.  Generally  speaking,  the 
boys  had  opportunities  for  school  instruction  of  different  grades,  while  in  earlier 
times  the  girls  were  limited  to  home  instruction  until  the  earlier  part  of  this 
cintury. 

''By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  most  towns  in  New  England  had  made 
Romo  slight  provisions  for  educating  girls;  how  slight  almost  any  early  town  history 
will  show.  *  •  •  In  1789  great  educational  advance  was  made  in  Boston.  A  sys- 
tem was  adopted  which  provided  a  'Latin  school'  for  fitting  boys  of  10  yeai*s  old  and 
over  by  a  four-years  course,  including  Greek  and  Latin,  for  the  university;  also 
three  reading  and  writing  schools.^ 

"Boys  hud  tho  right  to  attend  these  all  the  year  round;  girls  from  the  20th  of 
April  to  the  20th  of  October.  This  was  the  first  admission  of  girls  to  the  'free 
schools.'"    *     •     • 

Then,  again,  in  tracing  tho  historical  development.  Miss  Eastman  quotes  Abigail, 
wife  of  President  John  Adams,  who  said:  "The  only  chance  for  much  intellectual 
improvement  in  tho  female  sex  was  to  bo  found  in  the  families  of  tho  educated 
class  and  in  occasional  intercourse  with  tho  learned  of  the  day.  Whatever  of 
usefnl  instruction  was  received  in  tho  practical  conduct  of  life  came  from  maternal 
lips,  and  what  of  further  mental  development  depended  more  upon  tho  eagerness 
with  which  tho  casual  teachings  of  daily  conversation  were  treasured  up  than  upon 
any  labor  expended  purposely  to  promote  it.  Female  education  in  the  best  families 
went  no  further  than  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  in  some  few  and  raro  instances 
music  and  dancing." 

Of  woman's  culture  in  tho  different  States,  Miss  Eastman  says: 

"Tho  young  ladies  of  Massachusetts  in  the  last  century  were  certainly  readers, 
even  though  only  self-taught,  and  their  taste  was  not  for  the  feeble  and  nerveless 
sentiment  or  the  frantic  passion  of  our  day,  but  was  derived  from  tho  deepest  wells 
of  English  literature.  Tho  superb  flowering  of  native  mental  gifts  in  many  women 
of  the  last  part  of  tho  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
under  so  slight  stimulus  of  educational  advantage,  would  almost  force  upon  us  the 
theory  of  Descartes,  that  'in  order  to  improve  tho  mind  wo  ought  less  to  Icam  than 
to  contemplate,'  and  lead  us  to  accept  tho  dictum  of  Huxley,  that  all  the  time  we 
are  using  our  plain  common  sense  wo  are  at  once  scientists  and  artists.     •    •     • 

"Tho  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  marked  an  epoch  in  edu- 
cation through  tho  service  done  by  a  few  teachers  who  seemed  to  have  fresh  inspira- 
tions as  to  the  capabilities  of  women  and  practical  ability  to  embody  them.  They 
helped  to  verify  tho  forecast  of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  principal  of  tho  academy  at 
Byfield,  Mass. 

"Mr.  Emerson  was  deeply  interested  in  the  theme  of  tho  millennium,  and  regarded 
women  in  tho  capacity  of  educator,  as  the  hopo  of  tho  world's  salvation.  Unlike 
his  contemporaries,  he  believed  in  educating  3'onng  women  as  thoroughly  as  young 
men,  and  in  1822  predicted  'a  time  when  higher  institutions  for  the  education  of 
young  women  would  be  as  needful  as  colleges  for  young  men.' " 

Among  tho  early  pioneers  in  tho  education  of  girls  was  Mrs.  Emma  Hart  Willard, 
bom  in  1787  in  Connecticut,  whoso  life  work  will  always  bo  associated  with  that  of 
Troy  Female  Seminary.  Brought  up  amidst  cultured  people,  she  early  became  con- 
vinced that  the  yonng  people  of  her  own  sex  were  capable  of  grasping  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  that  such  mental  development  should  not  bo  limited  to 
boys  alone. 


» Misa  Mazy  F.  Eafltman  in  Woman's  Work  in  America,  by  Annie  Kathan  Meyer. 
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As  an  outcomo  of  tho  work  accomplishod  in  tliat  seminary,  many  institutions*  of  a 
similar  grade  havo  sprang  up  all  over  tho  country,  in  tho  South  particularly,  and 
"  two-thirds  of  them  confer  degrees." 

Tho  early  history  of  this  movomcnt  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  Mount 
Holyoke,  which^  dating  from  1836,  was  organized  by  Mary  Lyon  and  aimed  to  have 
a  ''course  equal  to  that  required  for  admission  to  college.''  Since  1888  this  seminary 
and  college  is  authorized  ''to  confer  such  degrees  and  diplomas  as  aro  conferred  by 
any  university,  college,  or  seminary  of  learning  in  this  Commonwealth." 

Tho  education  of  women  in  tho  Western  States  is  so  intermingled  with  that  of  th« 
boys,  in  coeducational  institutions,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  even  the 
merest  historical  sketch  without  trenching  upon  a  subject  beyond  tho  aim  of  thiB 
chapter. 

For  such  iuformation  reference  is  made  to  the  chapters  on  coeducation  in  the 
Report  of  tho  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1891-92,  and  its  continuation  elsewhere 
in  this  report. 

The  Government's  early  attitude  toward  tho  education  of  woman  is  thus  stated  by 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall.'    She  says : 

"Higher  education  in  the  West  has  been  fostered  by  the  National  Government,  by 
the  governments  of  the  separate  States,  by  many  different  denominations  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  by  individual  enterprise  and  devotion. 

"As  a  largo  number  of  the'strongest  institutions  in  the  West  open  to  women  owe 
their  origin- to  provisions  made  by  tho  General  Government,  it  is  fitting  to  direct  our 
first  inquiry  to  tho  relations  of  that  Government  to  education  in  tho  West.  On 
May  25, 1785,  tho  Continental  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  disposing  of  lands  in  the 
Northwestern.  Territory,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  'thero  shall  be  reserved  lot 
No.  16  of  every  township  for  tho  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  said  town- 
ship.' On  July  13,  1787,  the  famous  ordinance  relating  to  tho  government  of  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  was  passed.  In  it  occurs  tho  passage  which  is 
so  frequently  cited  in  proof  that  the  United  States  Government  stands  pledged  to 
aid  tho  higher  os  well  as  the  lower  education,  viz,  'Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  govomment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  tho  means  of  education  shall  forever  bo  encouraged.'  Ten  days  later  Congress 
passed  another  ordinance  fixing  the  terms  of  salo  for  tho  tract  of  land  purchased  by 
the  Ohio  Company.  This  ordinance  stipulated  not  only  that  section  16  of  ©very 
township  should  be  reserved  for  tho  maintenance  of  schools,  but  also  'that  two  com- 
plete townships  shall  be  given  perpetually  for  tho  purposes  of  an  university,  to  be 
laid  off  by  tho  purchaser  or  purchasers  as  near  the  center  as  may  be,  so  that  the 
same  shall  bo  good  land,  to  be  applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  legislature  of 
tho  State.' 

"In  these'ordinances  of  1787  we  find  the  germ  of  all  our  State  universities  in  the 
West."     •     ♦•     * 

Tho  early  efforts  of  different  denominations  to  so  educate  girls  that  they  bebome 
worthy  helpmates  in  tho  battle  of  life  are  clearly  defined  by  Mrs.  Sewall,  and  she 
states  that  "tho  colleges  under  Methodist  control  have  been  generally  first  and  fore- 
most in  opening  their  opportunities  to  women." 

The  extent  of  coeducation  and  coeducational  institutions  in  the  West  is  such  that 
one  may  almost  say  there  aro  no  women's  colleges,  for  out  of  249  higher  institutions 
209  are  coeducational,  and  therefore  only  about  one-sixth ^  are  devoted  to  femalo  edu- 
cation. "  But,"  to  quote  Mrs.  Sewall  again,  "almost  without  exception  tho  women's 
colleges  in  tho  West  include  preparatory  departments;  very  generally  tho  attend- 
ance in  tho  preparatory  deportment  exceeds  that  in  tho  collegiate;  frequently  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  divide  their  attention  between  preparatory  and  collegiate  classes; 

»Over  200  anch  institutiona ;  vide  Woman's  Work  In  Americo,  p.  33. 

»  Vide  Woman's  Work  in  America,  by  Annio  Natkan  Meyer. 

»From  advance  aheeta  of  the  Koport  of  tho  Commiasloner  of  Education  1894-05. 
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generally  the  courses  of  stady  offered  arc  less  nnrnorocs  and  less  complete  than  those 
offered  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  for  men ;  most  of  these  mstitntions  haTo  paltry  os 
no  endowments. 

^With  all  these  limitations,  some  of  them  do  much  creditable  work;  but  at  pres- 
ent they  occnpy  a  rather  vaguo,  indefinito  position  between  *tho  ladies'  seminary' 
of  thirty  years  ago  and  the  modem  college.  *  •  *  Among  colleges  characterized 
from  birth  by  a  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  may  be  mentioned  the  Cincinnati  Wes- 
ley an  Woman's  College.  This  institution  was  ch  artered  in  1842,  and  claims  to  be  '  the 
first  liberal  collegiato  institution  in  the  world  for  the  cxelnsi've^cdneatioa  of  women.' 
This  claim  sounds  somewhat  boastful,  but  a  perusal  of  the  discussions  which  were 
enlled  forth  by  the  cstablishisent  of  this  college  wUi  convince  one  that  its  nnder- 
taking  was  novel  and  quite  foreign  to  the  thought  of  its  public,  if  not,  indeed,  quite 
lunprcccdentcd  in  the  world's  history." 

After  speaking  of  the  Itmitations  in  Western  colleges  and  of  tho  giving  of  honors 
too  easily,  Mrs.  Howall  says : 

''The  growth  of  progressive  tteoaght  in  the  West  concerning  tbe  social  and  cItII 
position  and  tho  industrial  and  professional  freedom  of  woman  tenda  to  supply 
woman  with  ineentives  to  obtain  the  best  education,  and  the  defects  in.  their  educa- 
tion hitherto  caused  by  the  absence  of  incentive  promise  to  be  remedied  with 
iucrcasiug  rapidity." 

The  same  criticism  may  be  made-  ia  regard  to  WesteriL  oellegeft  as  is  saade  on  insti- 
tutions elsewhere  ia  this  country,  that  the  average  reqairentents  for  admission 
should  be  raised,  and  then  seeoadary  sehoola  could  maintain  a  higher  atandard. 
This  suggestion  lends  itself  to  the  general  diseassion  of  such  subjects  and  is  in  no 
wise  limited  to  any  special  section. 

Tho  educational  facilities  offered  to  tlia  women  of  the  South  have  greatly  increased 
of  late  years.  Formerly  it  was  conceded  that  it  was  not  '^desirable  to  give  her  any 
other  education  than  what  snfHeed  to  make  her  a  good  housewife  and  an  agreeable 
but  not  too  critical  companiou  for  her  husband."  But,  as  is  stated  by  Christine 
Ladd  Franklin :  * 

'^It  is  plain  that  so  long  as  this  view  of  the  function  of  women  prevails  they  will 
have  little  incentive  and  little  opportunity  for  undertaking  tho  severe  labors  which 
arc  the  necessary  condition  of  a  solid  education.  The  lighter  graces  which  are  sup- 
posed to  result  from  a  little  training  in  French  and  music  and  from  some  study  of 
English  literature  have  for  a  long  time  been  accossiblo  to  Southern  girls,  both  in 
schools  of  their  own  and  in  the  numerous  private  and  fashionable  schools  of  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  When  a  girl  was  a  member  of  a  thoroughly 
cultivated  family  she  naturally  l>ccame  a  cultivated  woman."    *     *    * 

It  in  not  to  the  purpose  to  trench  upon  tho  subject  of  pecondnry  education  in  the 
Southern  part  of  this  country  (except  perhax>s  to  mention  the  establishment  of  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Preparatory  School  in  Baltimore  in  1884),  but  merely  to  touch  upon 
the  historical  phases  of  higher  education  ia  the  various  secticms.  As  iu  tho  North, 
so  in  the  South,  says  the  samo  writer,  the  Moravians  ''have  been  foremost  among 
the  religious  denominations  in  the  establishing  of  schools  for  girls  of  a  thorough  if 
not  of  an  elementary  typo" — and  she  quotes,  as  of  widespread  influence,  tho  Salem 
Female  Academy,  opened  in  1804,  "among  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Kidge,"  which 
has  educated  between  6,000  and  7,000  papils. 

"In  Janaary,  1839,  the  Georgia  Fenuile  CoUege  (now  the  AVesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege) was  opened  at  Macon,  Ga.  It  had  from  the  beginning  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees,  and  11  young  women  took  tho  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1840.  It  ia  commonly  said 
that  this  is  the  first  college  for  women  that  ever  existed.  That  it  was  called  a  coUega 
was  doubtlesa  merely  swing  to  tho  politeness  of  tho  Georgia  legislature."    «     •      * 

Mrs.  Franklin  states  that  "the  years  about  1840  seemed  to  have  been  a  period  of 
general  awakening,"  for  aboat  that  date  were  established  the  Jndson  Instituto, 

•  In  Woman's  Work  m  America,  by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 
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■4 
fonndcd  by  the  Baptista  ia  AlAbama  in  1839;  the  GreonBborongh  Female  College 
(Methodist),  whteb,  the  ''first  incoTporated  college  for  iromen  in  North  Carolina/' 
obtained  its  charter  in  1838,  but  received  stadonts  first  in  1846;  the  Frederick 
Female  Seminary  of  Maryland,  incorporated  in  1840  and  opened  in  1843;  St.  Mary's 
School,  at  Baloigh,  N.  C,  opened  in  1842. 

Frequently  it  in  assorted  that  the  collegiato  education  of  women  does  not  exist  in 
tho  South,  but,  as  Mrs.  Franhlin  says : 

''  In  many  a  Southern  family  tho  question  whether  a  girl  shall  go  to  college  or  not 
has  become,  at  least,  a  question  to  bo  discussed.  It  rests  largely  with  existing  col- 
lego  graduates  to  determine  whether  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  higher  education 
for  women  shall  grow  rapidly  or  slowly,  and  whether  schools  for  'superior  instruc- 
tion '  shall  be  or  shall  not  bo  improved  in  quality.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every 
girl  should  go  to  collep^e,  but  it  is  necessary  that  some  should  go,  for  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  other  way  of  keeping  up  tho  standard  of  the  lower  schools  except  by 
making  sure  that  they  give  such  instmction  as  will  stand  the  test  of  the  college- 
entrance  examinations.     «     •     • 

''Tho  real  colleges  for  women  in  the  South  consist  of  tho  Woman's  Collogo  of 
Baltimore  (the  only  representative  in  tho  Sonth  of  separate  education  for  women  of 
a  collegiate  grade),  and  tho  coedncational  colleges  (including  in  that  term  those 
in  which  tho  management  and  the  degrees  are  the  same  for  the  men  and  the  women, 
though  the  recitations  may  be  conducted  separately).  Of  these,  tho  University  of 
Texas,  tho  Tulane  University  (which  is  tho  Stato  University  of  Louisiana),  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  and  the  Columbian  University  in  Washington  are  tho  imx>or- 
tant  ones.  The  admission  of  women  into  all  of  these  universities  is  of  very  recent 
date,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  general  movement  in  favor  of  a  greater 
degrco  of  generosity  toward  women,  which  may  in  time  sweep  over  tho  entire 
South.  Tho  geographical  distribution  of  these  entering  wedges  is  worthy  of  note. 
Baltimore  and  Washington  on  tho  north,  tho  University  of  Missouri  on  the  west^  the 
State  universities  of  tho  three  States  of  tho  oxtreme  Southwest;  add  to  this  tho  fact 
that  tho  Stato  cf  Florida  has  every  one  of  its  four  colleges  for  men  open  to  women, 
and  that  it  has  not  a  singlo  girls'  seminary  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  and  it-  may 
well  bo  believed  that  the  modem  idea  of  what  a  woman  requires  in  tho  way  of 
education  is  destined  to  close  in  ux>on  tho  entire  Southern  country,  and  that  tho  con- 
tentment which  Southern  women  have  hitherto  shown  with  the  unsubstantial  parts 
of  learning  will  eventually  be  replaced  by  more  far-reaching  claims."    *     •     • 

Snch,  in  brief,  are  tho  main  x>oints  pertaining  to  tho  edncation  of  women  in  Amer- 
ica. Much  of  interest  has  necessarily  been  omitted ;  tho  principnl  effort  has  been  to 
group  together  statements  in  a  condensed  form  which  are  widely  scattered  and, 
therefore,  not  always  available  to  persons  desiring  information  in  regard  to  woman's 
status  and  tho  progressive  movements  in  the  education  of  girls. 

The  Education  of  Women  Abroad.^ 

GREAT  BRITA1N.2 

The  endeavor  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  portray  the  conditions,  as  far  as 
possible,  attendant  upon  tho  higher  education  of  women  in  different  countries,  and 
also,  ns  far  as  possible,  to  present  statements  ancnt  tho  women's  colleges,  as  apart 
from  tho  coeducational  institutions.  The  latter  are  referred  to,  however,  as  the  sub- 
ject could  not  bo  properly  treated  if  these  developments  of  the  new  era  wero  omitted. 
This  presentation  is  only  a  tentative  one,  and  there  are  many  lacunro,  but  it  is  thought 
probable  that  these  very  lacume  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  out  information 
heretofore  nn  available. 

1  Tito  snbject  of  women  in  the  medical  and  legal  professions  is  treated  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

'Information  gleaned  from  The  Woman  Question  in  Enrope,  hy  Theodore  Stanton;  from  article 
¥y  Ifisfl  Alico  Zimmem  in  tho  Forum  (April,  18»5);  from  college  charters;  from  th%  Contemporary 
Beview  (March,  1896} ;  from  Athcnscum,  1803,  etc. 
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The  establishment  of  Girton  College  and  Newnham,  and  the  developments  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  nniirersities  are  so  fully  treated  in  the  chapter  on  "Facilities  for  the 
university  education  of  women  in  England,''  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Crow,  which  precedes 
this,  that  information  appertaining  to  those  institutions  has  been  purposely  omitted 
here.  There  are  certain  points  of  interest  which  will  be  presented ,  however.  The 
movement  in  regard  to  the  higher  education  of  women  in  England  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  the  subject  has 
been  actively  discussed,  its  initiative  being  in  1846-47.  Queen's  College,  for  the 
education  of  governesses,  was  the  first  to  apply  for  a  charter,  which,  granted  in  1853, 
was  the  ''  lirst  formed  public  sanction  given  in  modern  times  to  the  principle  that 
the  education  of  English  women  was  not  less  important  or  less  worthy  of  honor  than 
that  of  men." 

Two  of  the  leaders  in  this  advance  movement  for  women  were  Miss  Buss,  head 
mistress  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School,  and  Miss  Beale,  principal  of  the 
Ladies'  College  in  Cheltenham,  both  of  whom  were  trained  in  Queen's  Collefi:e. 

In  1849  Bedford  College,  of  similar  purpose,  was  established,  but  it  differentiated 
itself  from  Queen's  College  by  holding  aloof  from  denominational  influences. 

Now  a  period  of  seventeen  years  intervenes  until  there  comes  the  request  for  the 
admission  of  girls  to  the  local  examinations  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
this  is  soon  followed  by  a  movement  at  Oxford  which,  instead  of  classing  the  girls 
separately,  as  in  the  Cambridge  plan,  placed  all  candidates  on  a  list  giving  the 
results  of  examinations,  irrespective  of  sex.  Various  associations  were  formed  from 
time  to  time,  all  aiming,  by  means  of  lectures  and  classes,  to  give  similar  advanced 
instruction  to  women  as  is  given  to  men  in  the  universities.  Among  these  may  bo 
named  the  North  of  England  Council  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  and  an 
offshoot,  the  Ladies'  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Council  of  Education.  ThcKo  led  in 
the  higher  educational  movements  for  women,  but  similar  associations  were  soon 
formed  in  the  majority  of  the  large  towns  of  England  and  in  university  centers  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

In  1869  came  the  first  developments  of  Girton^  College;  in  1873  of  Newnham,i 
whi(ii  only  aimed  at  first  to  thoroughly  prepare  for  the  Cambridge  local  examina- 
tions, but  many  of  the  students  have  ''shared  the  privilege  granted  to  the  Girton 
students  uf  informal  examination  in  the  tripos^  subjects." 

Alexandra  College  and  Queen's  Institute,  both  in  Dublin,  were  among  the  earlier 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Great  Britain.  The  latter  aimed 
to  be  technical  in  character,  but  lack  of  general  culture  in  the  students  who  desired 
to  enter  led  to  a  change  of  plan  in  favor  of  more  general  instruction. 

The  most  ancient  seats  of  learning,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  developmetrta  of 
the  old  monastic  system,  and  still  retain  many  mediieval  customs ;  in  direct  contrast 
aro  tlio  modern  institutions,  such  as  London,  Durham,  Victoria,  and  the  University 
of  Wales.  London  University,  founded  in  1836,  is  an  examining  and  degree- confer- 
ring body,  which  aims  to  develop  *'  into  a  teaching  as  well  as  examining  nniversity." 
Since  1878  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  faculties  of  arts,  sciences,  medicine,  law, 
and  music.  There  is  no  th:<dogical  faculty.  A  special  medical  school  for  women 
was  opened,  whose  degrees  give  very  high  standing  in  the  medical  profession.  In 
this  university-'*  women  stand  equally  with  men.  They  take  part  in  the  government 
of  the  nniversity,  except  that  they  do  not  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  as  do 
the  male  members  of  the  governing  bodies. 

Vietoria,  dating  from  1880  and  comprising  the  university  colleges  of  Manchester, 


1  See  oliapter  on  "  Facilitiea  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  in  England." 

*  Admission  to  tlio  tripos  examinations  is  permitted  to  female  students  who  have  obtained  an  honor 

certificate  in  the  higher  local  examinations. 
■The  University  of  London,  on  presentation  day,  1895,  gave  Miss  E.  A.  S.  Dawes  the  degree  of 

liitt.  D.,  the  first  woman  to  receive  the  degree.    Of  the  2^  bachelors  of  art,  80  were  women,  and 

women  student*  received  8  of  the  29  M.  A.,  10  of  the  81  B.  Sc.,  8  of  the  77  B.  M.,  and  10  of  the  47 

H.  D.  degrees  conferred. 
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Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  examiues,  says  the  charter,  "  all  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  shall  have  pnrsacd  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a  college  in  the  university." 
Women  are  not  admitted  to  the  medical  schools  of  this  university. 

Wales,  the  youngest  university,  comprises  the  colleges  of  Bangor,  CardifiT,  and 
Abery Btwith .  Its  charter  (1894)  says  that  "  women  shall  he  eligible  equally  with  men 
for  admittance  to  any  degree  which  the  university  is  by  this  our  charter  authorized 
to  confer;  every  office  hereby  created  in  the  university  and  the  membership  of  every 
authority  hereby  constituted  shall  be  open  to  women  equally  with  men/'  The  gov- 
erning body  is  the  university  court.  Some  of  its  members  must  by  charter  be 
women,  and  there  is  at  present  one  lady  member  of  the  senate. 

Durham  now  acknowledges  women,  and  a  petition*  requests  the  privilege  of  so 
altering  the  charter  as  to  confer  degrees  on  duly  qualified  women  in  all  subjects 
except  theology. 

On  March  3, 1896,  a  resolution  *  was  submitted  to  the  congregation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  which,  if  carried,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  conferring  the  B.  A. 
degree  on  women  students  who  had  complied  with  the  conditions  of  residence  and 
examination  required  of  men  for  that  degree,  limited  by  the  further  condition  that 
the  woman  B.  A.  must  have  passed  in  honors.  In  making  a  plea  for  woman's  higher 
education,  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett '  says : 

"The  vitality  of  every  ancient  institution  may  be  tested  by  the  power  which  it 
shows  of  adapting  itself  to  modem  changes  and  the  growth  of  modern  life.  The 
ancient  universities  have  shown  this  vitality  in  many  directions,  by  the  introduo- 
tion  of  greater  variety  into  their  curricula,  by  opening  their  doors  to  nonconform- 
ists, by  the  help  they  have  afforded  to  secondary  education  through  their  local 
examinations  for  boys  and  girls,  by  the  invention  and  vigorous  promotion  of  what 
is  called  university  extension— by  means  of  which  more  than  60,000  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  each  year  receiving  instruction  of  a  systematic  character — and  last,  but  not 
least,  they  have  shown  their  vitality  by  accommodating  themselves  to  a  social  change 
which  has  already  taken  place,  one  of  the  manifestations  of  which  is  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  women  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  university  education.'' 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  higher  study  upon  women,  the  point  is  often  made 
that  such  study  tends  to  break  down  the  health.    Here  again  Mrs.  Fawcett  says : 

"Women  at  Cambridge  have  been  taking  the  same  university  course  as  men  for 
twenty  years,  and  have  suffered  no  injury  to  their  physique.  A  few  years  ago  Mrs. 
Sitlgwick  made  a  most  laborious  statistical  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  academic  work 
on  the  health  of  women.  For  this  purpose  she  investigated  the  physical  history  of 
more  than  500  women  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  compared  it  with  that 
of  ttieir  sisters  who  had  not  had  academic  training,  and  also  with  that  of  their  par- 
ents and  brothers.  The  result  was  that  the  statement  that  a  university  course  waa 
injurious  to  the  health  of  women  entirely  broke  down." 

Latest  advices  from  England  indicate  that  two  educational  bodies  have  reported 
favorably  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  university  degrees  for  women.'  These  are  the 
Church  Schools  Company,  18  out  of  24  head  mistresses  signing  the  memorial,  and 
the  Girls'  Public  School  Company,  whose  petition  was  signed  by  34  out  of  36  head 
mistresses. 

The  advance  in  noncoUegiato  graduate  study  is  noticeable  through  the  step  taken 
by  the  London  School  of  Economics,  which  is  under  joint  control  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Society  of  Arts.     Its  courses  cover  commercial  history  and 


I  The  authorities  of  Darhiim  Univeraity  have  received  an  intimation  that  their  petition  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  charter,  auch  aa  would  enable  them  to  confer  degrees  upon  women,  haa  been  granted. 
There  will  henceforth  bo  no  distinction  of  sex  among  tho  alumni  of  the  university  (except,  we 
presume,  in  the  faculty  of  theology).  The  University  of  Wales  remains,  of  course,  tho  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  the  British  universities  in  this  respect,  having  been  founded  without  sex  distinc- 
tions, oven  for  tho  teaching  staff  and  the  governing  authorities.    ( Atbenreum.)  . 

»  Tho  proposal  was  r<yccte<l  by  a  vote  of  216  to  140. 

*In  the  Contemporary  P«view  of  March,  1896. 
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goog^apby,  taxation,  econoiBics,  political  science,  commercial  and  indnstrial  law. 
The  school  opened  with  200  stadents  of  both  sexes,  snch  as  teachers,  jonmalists, 
government  employees,  clerks  from  mercantile  offices,  experts,  and  persons  irom the 
municipal  civil  service. 

In  addition  to  all  that  is  being  done  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter 
of  higher  education,  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  offers  all  advantages  to  women, 
and  the  other  universities  of  Scotland  offer  similar  advantages  to  those  obtained  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Besides  these  opportunities  there  are  others;  for  instaneo, 
Queen  Margaret's  College  is  the  only  college  for  women  in  Scotland  really  on  the 
lines  of  a  university  and  fitting  its  students  for  nniversity  degrees  as  soon  as  those 
are  thrown  open  to  women.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  scheme  started  by  a  few 
ladies  for  the  higher  education  of  women  some  fifteen  years  ago.  To  this  scheme 
the  Glasgow  University  gave  most  generous  sympathy,  and  after  the  usual  vicissi- 
tudes the  scheme  grew  until  it  linally  became  incorporated  as  a  college,  to  which  a 
wealthy  woman  gave  the  present  buildings  as  a  home.  It  has  about  200  women 
students  pursuing  studies  in  art,  science,  and  medicine  under  a  staff  of  professors, 
many  of  whom  are  identical  with  those  of  the  university. 

The  work  of  the  associations  for  the  nniversity  education  of  women,  both  in  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh,  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  those  desiring  a  higher  educa- 
tion, for  on  October  19,  1892,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  opened  not  only  its 
courts,  but  its  arts  classrooms,  to  women  students  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The 
Scottish  University  commission  now  gives  greater  latitude  to  the  subjects  of  study 
for  a  degree. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  those  who  are  observing  the  gradual  development  of 
the  ' '  monvement  feministe, "  a  r6snm^  of  an  address  is  given.  It  is  by  the  Right  Hon- 
orable the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Association  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  on  April  22,  1885.  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting,  the  Edinburgh  University  certificate  in  arts  was 
presented  to  those  who  were  successful  in  competing  for  it.  The  Countess  first 
referred  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  association  and  to  its  eminent  usefulness. 
She  hoped  that  she  would  be  excused  '*  for  feeling  a  pardonable  pride  when  consid- 
ering the  life  and  growth  of  the  association,  and  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
its  means.'' 

The  Countess  remarked  that  ''many  of  the  young  men  students  of  the  university 
might  feel  jealous  if  they  heard  the  opinion  passed  by  the  professors  on  the  equality 
of  the  work  which  they  meet  with  at  the  ladies'  classes."  This  association  has  always 
laid  claim  to  the  right  of  women  to  be  admitted  by  the  universities  to  the  same 
classes  and  the  same  degrees  on  the  same  level  as  men,  and  has  been  unremitting  in 
its  efforts,  along  with  other  kindred  societies,  in  pushing  through  the  miiversities 
bill,  which  enables  the  Scottish  universities  to  deal  with  the  graduation  of  women. 
With  this  bill  a  law,  the  higher  education  of  women  would  be  recognized  by  the 
outward  badge  of  a  degree  being  conferred.  The  Countess  of  Aberdeen  refers  to 
the  terror  which  some  persons  feel  when  the  subject  of  the  university  education  of 
women  is  mooted,  and  says : 

''It  is  incumbent  on  every  educated  woman  to  show  that  her  education  does  not 
merely  mean  that  she  has  gained  so  much  knowledge  herself,  or  possibly  the  power 
of  imparting  it  to  others, -or  that  she  is  henceforth  to  devote  herself  to  the  main  idea 
of  bringing  out  some  literary  or  scientific  work.  It  may  mean  all  this;  but  lot  it 
also  mean  that  it  has  so  enlarged  and  developed  her  mind  and  reasoning  powers  as 
to  enable  her  to  be  more  and  more  the  bright,  intelligent  companion  of  father,  hus- 
band, or  brother;  to  be  the  mother  who  not  only  will  know  how  to  draw  out  the 
dawning  powers  of  her  infant  children,  but  who  will  realize  that  her  education  has 
conferred  no  greater  boon  than  the  power  of  keeping  abreast  of  and  in  touch  with 
her  children  as  they  grow  up,  instead  of  being  left  hopelessly  behind." 

The  Countess  remarks :  "  How  strange  it  is  to  see  mothers  whose  care  of  their  chil- 
dren is  most  solicitous,  but  who  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  another  time  in  their 
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lives.  If  hen  they  arc  passing  from  hoy  hood  and  girlhood  into  men  and  women,  on 
which  much  of  their  fatare  depends,  and  when  she  can  only  retain  influence  by 
being  able  to  enter  into  and  be  in  sympathy  with  their  studies  and  pursuits.  Are 
our  educated  women  going  to  realize  that  a  new  power  for  good  on  future  genera- 
tions has  been  intrusted  to  them  in  this  re8i>ectf 

In  speaking  of  philanthropic  and  religions  work,  the  Countess  remarks  that  many 
such  organizations  have  failed  because  the  head  was  not  cultivated  ns  well  as  the 
heart,  so  that  the  lack  of  executive  ability  was  everywhere  apparent.  The  mention 
of  this  field  of  labor  shows  the  need  women  have  of  the  highest  education.  The 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  brings  out  many  fine  points  in  favor  of  the  higher  education 
of  women,  but  a  word  which  she  quotes  from  the  prime  minister  will  suffice  as  a 
close  to  the  statements  made:  ''Education  was  not  meant  to  raise  men  and  women 
out  of  labor,  but  to  enable  them  to  raiso  labor.'' 

FRAKGK. 

statistics  for  1891  represent  France  as  having  2,750,621  girls  studying  in  primary 
schools  and  11,645  in  public  secondary  schools  (lyc^es,  colleges,  and  conrs  sccon- 
daires).  In  1891-92  there  were  421  women  in  the  university  faculties,  distributed  as 
follows :  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  in  letters,  29  in  science,  129  in  medicine,  14  in 
pharmacy.  In  1891  there  were  50  ''lyc^es  or  colleges  de  filles,''  with  10,011  pupils 
under  instruction.*  The  first  impetus  to  higher  study  came  from  the  law  of  Decem- 
ber 21-22,  1880,  that  of  July  26-28,1881,«  from  a  decree  of  November  5,  1881,  and 
f^om  the  promulgation  of  the  law  Camille  S^  (so  called)  in  1882,  which  laws  cstab- 
liHhed  lyc(>cs  for  girla,  a  higher  normal  for  girls — training  them  for  teachers  in 
secondiury  schools — created  a  number  of  degrees  for  women  only,  and  arranged  that 
(wlien  sufficiently  prepared)  women  should  be  teachers  in  tliese  secondary  grade 
schools. 

In  the  discussions  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
law  M.  Camille  See  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  ''law  i»  at  one  and  the  name 
time  a  moral  law,  a  social  law,  and  a  political  law ;  it  concerns  the  future  and  safety 
of  France,  for  on  women  depend  the  grandeur  as  well  as  the  decadence  of  nations."' 

Under  the  Empire  women  were  allowed  to  follow  university  courses  and  to  receive 
university  degrees.  In  fact,  the  university  faculties  have  never  really  been  closed 
to  women,  but  this  fact  has  hardly  been  realized  until  within  a  few  years.  When 
women  requested  to  enter  upon  the  lecture  courses  it  was  learned  that  there  was  no 
law  against  such  admission.  It  was  apparently  between  1865  and  1876  that  the 
"Cours  du  Colldgo  do  France"  were  open  to  women.  At  the  Sorbonne  they  were 
admitted  about  1872,  and  there  is  an  increased  attendance  each  year.  In  1892  the 
legal  faculty  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  Juris  ou  a  woman.  In  1889  Mile.  Pal,- 
botier  passed  a  successful  teacher*s  examination  at  the  Oriental  Academy  in  Paris- 
being  the  first  woman  to  pass  this  examination.  In  1866-67  a  woman  passed  the 
examination  for  tho  "  baccalaur^at  es  lettres,"  being  the  first  woman  to  obtain  thia 
degree;  but  to-day  there  are  several  who  have  the  bachelor's  degree  in  lettera  or 
sciences,  while  many  are  licentiates  in  these  courses.  Tho  majority  of  women  pur- 
suing higher  studies  in  France — among  them  many  Russian  residents — seek  for 
degrees  in  medicine.'*  "  From  1866  to  1882, 109  degrees  were  conferred  upon  women 
in  France.  There  have  been  49  bachelors  of  arts,  32  bachelors  of  science,  and  21 
doctors  of  medicine;  98  degrees  have  been  conferred  in  Paris  alone."' 

Courses  of  lectures  for  the  intermediate  grade  of  instruction  for  young  girls  were 


'  Stotistica  courteously  furnished  by  M.  fimile  Levaaseur,  president  of  the  Statistical  Commission 
for  Primary  Edncatiom. 

«  BuUctln  des  Lois,  No«.  9987,  10856,  and  11128  (see  IS^Mai  sur  la  Condition  Politique  de  la  Femme,  pax 
Louis  Frank). 

>  Tho  TToman  Question  in  Europe,  by  Theodore  SUntoa. 

*  From  letter  of  H.  fimile  Levassenr,  June,  1895. 
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establUhed  by  M.  Duniy^  minister  of  public  instraction,  in  1867,  bnt  tbe  most  active 
developmcuts  camo  after  tbe  cstablisbment  in  France,  in  1882,  of  a  scbool  system 
based  upon  tbo  best  ]>hasca  of  tbe  school  system  (so  called)  of  America.  Tbe  inter- 
est manifested  in  the  woman's  side  of  education  is  thus  described  by  Theodore 
Stanton,  who  says  that  "  tbo  day  before  tbe  Rouen  College  (lyc<^o)  was  opened,  in 
October,  1882,  the  names  of  202  girls  were  already  on  the  register.  Tbe  Amiens 
College  bad  during  its  first  term  60  day  and  40  boarding  scholars.  At  Lyons,  a 
very  clerical  city,  although  the  college  opened  very  late  in  tbe  autumn  of  1882,  some 
40  scholars  were  in  attendance.  When  the  Montpellier  College,  the  first  girls'  col- 
lego  in  France,  was  organized  it  bad  76  scholars;  at  the  end  of  tbe  yeafmore  than 
100,  and  during  the  autumn  of  1882  tbe  lectures  were  attended  by  215  girls.  Tbe 
college  at  Grenoble  began  on  April  17,  1882,  with  47  girls,  and  in  January,  1883, 
this  number  had  Then  to  112.  This  same  tendency  is  seen  in  tbe  lecture  courses 
founded  by  M.  Duruy,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Whereas  in  1875 
these  Sorbonne  studies  were  pursued  by  165  girls,  in  tbo  collegiate  year  1881-82 
there  were  244. 

''But  the  Government  and  the  municipalities  enter  as  heartily  into  tbe  work  as  the 
women  themselves.  Tbe  Chamber  voted,  in  1882,  10,000,000  francs  for  the  creation 
of  girls'  colleges.  Rouen,  one  of  the  first  cities  to  demand  a  college,  found  that  it 
would  cost  1,000,000  francs;  the  municipality  forthwith  contributed  half  that  sum 
and  the  Government  the  other  half.  At  the  eud  of  tbe  first  year  after  tbe  promul- 
gation of  the  S6o  law  the  following  results  bad  been  obtained :  The  foundation  of  a 
superior  normal  school  for  women  at  Sevres,'  the  opening  of  four  colleges,  all  the 
preliminary  steps  taken  to  tbe  same  end  in  26  other  cities,  while  similar  negotiations 
bad  been  begun  by  38  other  municipalities. 

"In  tbe  school  (or  college)  at  Sevres  women  are  prepared  for  tbe  lyc^es.  Here 
they  work  for  the  certlficat  d'aptitude  and  the  agr^gation.  The  ccdiege  is  sup- 
ported by  tbe  State;  students  on  entrance  sign  an  agreement  promising  toteacb 
under  the  State  ten  years  after  leaving,  and  the  successful  candidates  bave  tbe  first 
righf  to  vacant  posts  in  public  schools.  Private  classes  may  also  prepare  for  these 
examinations;  in  particular  the  College  Sdvign6  holds  sucb."^ 

The  courses  of  lectures  in  the  university  faculties  are  divided  into  "cour? 
ouvcrts"  and  "cours  fermi^s,"  which,  as  the  terms  signify,  are  open  or  closed.  To 
the  former  all  can  go ;  to  tbe  latter  only  those  who  have  passed  tbe  baccalaurdat 
and  taken  a  certain  number  of  "inscriptions"  are  presumed  to  enter.  There  is 
great  liberty,  however,  and  few  are  turned  away  wbo  desire  to  attend.  At  tbe 
Sorbonne  classes  are  formed  for  those  of  both  sexes  who  desire  to  prepare  for  modem- 
language  examinations.  In  the  university  faculties  tbo  ordinary  course  for  a  degree 
is  thus  described  by  Miss  Alice  Zimmern: 

"  The  baccalaur^at  is  a  kind  of  matriculation  examination ;  tbe  boys'  lyc6es  prepare 
their  pupils  for  it,  but  it  is  open  to  all  candidates,  male  and  female.  Tbe  licence  is 
an  intcrmediato  examination,  but  for  many  it  is  the  goal  of  their  studies.  At  least 
a  year  must  elapse  before  the  baccalaurdat  and  the  licence.  For  tbe  degree  of 
doctor  theses  bave  to  be  written  and  sustained  before  tbe  faculty*.  But  a  small  pro- 
portion of  students  proceed  to  this  degree." 

Compared  with  the  number  of  those  wbo  are  bearers,  few  French  women  bave 
qualified  themselves  for  uui'  ersity  degrees.  Medical  instruction  for  women  dates 
from  1868  in  the  Taris  medical  scbool,  but  of  the  169  women  students  now  attending 
these  courses  only  16  are  French;  the  Russians  and  Poles  outnumber  any  other 
nationality. 3  Law  students  and  those  in  theology  are  very  few  in  number,  as  women 
find  no  career  opened  to  them,  but  still  they  arc  not  forbidden  such  study.     Then 


>  Tlio  normal  nchool  at  Sdvro^,  prcniiled  over  by  Mmo.  Jules  Favro,  wife  of  tlio  famous  ntatcamftn 
of  tUat  name,  is  considered  to  have  wielded  much  Influence.  Mme.  Favro  died  in  tbe  early  part  of 
1830,  but  her  inflicnco  will  long  bo  felt.     Mme.  Henri  Marion  now  presides  over  the  scbool. 

»Soo  Women  in  European  Uuivorsitics,  by  Miss  Alice  Zimmern;  Forum,  April,  1895. 
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tliore  aro  industrial  schools  for  girls,  whero  in  a  tbreo  or  fonr  years'  conrso  they 
may  roceive  itistraction  in  modern  languages,  domestic  economy,  industrial  design- 
ing, cutting  and  fitting  of  garments,  bookkeeping,  and  accounts.  Kitchen  arrange- 
ments and  workshops  aro  attached  to  these  schools,  so  that  both  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  may  ho  given. 

Woman  in  the  medical  and  legal  professions  is  treated  under  those  heads  at  the 
close  of  this  chapter. 

BELGIUM. 

The  question  of  admitting  women  to  the  universities  originated  in  1875  when  M. 
Delcour,  minister  of  the  interior,  requested  an  opinion  from  the  various  faculties  of 
the  universities  as  to  the  advisability  of  admitting  women.  Li^ge  and  Ghent  pre- 
sented no  reason  for  their  exclusion,  but  suggested  awaiting  the  result  of  such  action 
in  other  countries.  In  1880-81  they  wero  admitted  in  the  free  (libre)  university  of 
Brussels,  3  women  following  the  course  in  natural  sciences ;  this  number  increased  to 
5  in  1882,  and  ten  years  later  75  women  had  received  academic  honors — of  these  24  in 
natural  sciences  and  17  in  pharmacy.  According  to  the  laws  of  May  20,  1876,  and  of 
April  10, 1890,*  women  can  follow  the  courses  of  any  faculty  and  obtain  the  diploma. 
They  may  exercise  the  profession  of  doctor  and  pharmacist,  but  not  of  lawyer.  From 
1882  to  1889  there  wore  156  women  studying  in  the  universities  of  Brussels,  Qhent, 
Liege.* 

An  innovation,  as  it  was  considered,  took  place  when,  in  1892,  two  young  ladiea 
received  employment  in  connection  with  the  law  courts  in  Antwerp.  They  took 
the  place  of  two  male  clerks  at  the  tribunal  of  commerce  connected  with  the  civil 
courts. 

For  years  the  Government  has  permitted  women  to  a  ct  as  telegraphers,  telepho- 
nists, etc. 

The  ''Ligne  Beige  du  Droit  des  Femmes^'  has  established  conferences  for  women 
since  1890,  in  which  tho  university  x>rofesBors  give  lectures  in  domestic  economy, . 
hygiene  for  women  and  children,  anatomy  and  physiology,  medicine,  the  science  of 
education,  social  economics,  elements  of  law,  art  of  reading,  civil  and  economic  con- 
dition of  women,  and  on  tho  laws  as  they  appertain  to  the  woman  question.' 

Tho  Belgian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  urges  a  revision  of  the 
civil  code  so  that  both  sexes  may  have  equal  rights  beforo  the  law.  Its  members 
request  the  extension  of  professional  education  for  women,  a  study  of  coeducation 
of  the  sexes  in  all  grades. of  schools,  equal  pay  to  both  sexes,  wherever  they  do  equal 
work,  and  tho  admission  of  both  sexes  to  various  official  employments — morality 
intelligence,  and  capacity  being  the  only  prerequisites.  The  discussions  indicate 
the  desire  of  the  association,  which  now  numbers  more  than  200  members,  to  benefit 
humanity  by  giving  the  woman  her  proper  place  before  the  law,  in  the  hospital  serv- 
ice, in  connection  with  public  charities,  in  all  official  employments,  in  the  adminis- 
tering of  school  affairs,  and  by  this  onward  movement  to  strengthen  the  woman's 
position  in  tho  family  circle  as  well  as  outside  of  it. 

An  interesting  presentation  of  this  question  is  made  by  Isola  van  Dicst,  M.  D.« 
She  says : 

"The  situation  of  woman  in  Belgium  is  about  the  same  as  in  France.     •     *     * 

"A  word  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the  admission  of  women  to  the  walks  of 
higher  education,  and  notably  to  the  study  of  medicine.  There  existed  in  Belgium 
some  years  ago  a  law  which  required  students  who  would  enter  the  university  to 
pass  the  examination  of  graduate  in  letters  (gradu6  en  lettres).  Candidates  for  this 
degree  were  expected  to  know  how  to  translate  Greek  and  write  Latin.     But  as 


'La  collation  dca  grades  orademiqnea,  nrticle  52  do  la  loi.    See  Lc«  remmes  ct  rEnseigncment 
SupOrieur,  par  Lonis  Frank  (Rcvuo  Universitaire,  15  Fevrier,  1893). 
*£88ai  8ur  la  Condition  PoUtique  do  la  Femmo,  par  Lonis  Frank,  Paris,  1892,  p.  255. 
*Bcvuo  Internationalo  do  rEnseigncment,  Avril,  1894. 
*Tho  Woman  Question  in  Europe,  by  Theodore  Stanton. 
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thero  were  no  schools  where  girls  could  study  tho  dead  languages  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  hoys,  who  were  trained  six  years  in  the  classics,  tho  former  were  almost 
entirely  shut  out  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an  university  course.  This 
graduat,  however,  no  longer  exists,  and  the  entrance  of  women  into  our  univer- 
sities is  now  possihlo.  Female  students  are  found  to-day  at  Brussels,  Liege,  and 
Ghent,  hut  their  numher  is  still  very  small.  It  was  in  1880-81  that  the  first  woman 
entered  the  university  of  Brussels,  hut  it  was  not  until  1883  that  their  admission 
hocamo  general.  They  pursue,  for  the  most  part,  scientific  studies,  therehy  secur- 
ing more  lucrative  positions  as  teachers,  and  pass  their  orzaminationa  for  graduation 
with  success.  Tho  higher  education  of  women  is  still  an  open  question  in  Bel- 
gium, and  there  are  those  who  oppose  it.  But  tho  experience  of  Switzerland, 
England,  and  France,  not  to  mention  other  countries  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
answers  victoriously  all  ohjections.  And  does  not  tho  long  list  of  tho  world^s  dis- 
tinguished women  prove  that  the  female  sex  is  capahle  of  tho  highest  intellectual 
culture  f  Not  to  go  outside  of  hellcs-lcttres  and  tho  limits  of  Belgium,  we  have  Miss 
Nizet,  Marguerite  Van  do  Wielo,  tho  Countess  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  the 
Leveling  sisters,  Mrs.  Courtmans,  Mrs.  Van  Ackere,  and  many  others.'' 

NETHERLANDS.' 

The  greater  part  of  tho  schools  in  tho  Netherlands  are  mixed  schools.  Coeduca- 
tion, which  was  prohibited  in  Franco  a  century  ag^  by  Condorcet,  is  a  principle  of 
pedagogy  in  the  Netherlands.  An  interesting  presentation  of  these  coeducational 
schools  might  be  made,  but  the  intention  here  is  to  simply  indicate  tho  advance 
movements  in  woman's  education.  The  primary  schools  have  323,415  girls  in 
attendance ;  that  is,  boys  and  girls  between  6  and  12  years  of  age  are  educated 
together.  Groiiingen  has  a  normal  school  for  women  teachers,  and  there  are  many 
normal  courses  which  they  attend.  Of  tho  60  ''  middle"  schools  for  boys,  40  had  371 
girls  in  attendance  in  1894,  and  there  are  12  ''middle''  schools  for  girls  only. 

Young  girls  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  higher  studies  attend  the  courses  of 
the  gymnasia  or  colleges.  There  are  in  Holland  29  gymnasia  or  colleges,  of  w^hich  4 
aro  nonsubsidized.  These  belong  to  the  communes,  which  have  the  authority  to 
decide  whether  a  college  shall  be  mixed  or  reserved  exclusively  for  young  men. 
This  year  the  Catholic  provinces  Maestricht  and  Breda  have  refused  to  open  their 
colleges  to  young  girls.  In  tho  Protestant  provinces  it  is  different.  Thns,  in  Amster- 
dam 26  young  women  are  enrolled  in  the  "lyc€es;"  in  Rotterdam,  13.  In  every 
instance  tho  hoys  show  tho  greatest  deference  for  their  girl  companions.  A  little 
roguishness  is  sometimes  apparent,  for  tho  young  men  refuse  to  consider  their  young 
women  companions  as  girls,  and  give  them  boys'  names. 

The  courses  of  the  four  Netherland  universities  aro  accessible  to  women.  Between 
1880-81  and  1893-94  the  celebrated  university  of  Utrecht  had  118  women  enrolled. 
This  year  (1894-95)  55  young  ladies  were  matriculated  as  students;  in  Groningen, 
13;  in  Utrecht,  16;  in  Leyden,  11;  at  the  communal  university  of  Amsterdam,  15. 
Of  theso  women  11  study  medicine,  19  philosophy  and  letters,  12  natural  sciences, 
13  divers  branches.  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Amsterdam  universities  have  already 
graduated  a  number  of  women;  several  aro  following  courses  in  lino  arts;  others 
follow  the  modem  language  course;  still  others  seek  the  diploma  entitling  them 
to  teach  in  secoudai'y  schools.  Among  the  students  at  Amsterdam  were  women  who 
pursued  tho  studies  of  French  and  English  literature,  the  old  Dutch  language, 
Greek,  and  Gothic  art.  Women  havo  the  same  ox>port unities  as  men  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  aro  allowed  to  enter  for  any  examinations  they  may  desire.' 

Their  ^irogress  in  tho  medical  and  legal  professions  is  described  under  the  appro- 
priate headings  at  the  close  of  this  essay. 

.     » 1U5VUO  P6dagogiquo  Bolpo,  1804-95,  nnd  Veralag  von  ilen  Staat  dor  Hooge.,  Mlddelbaro  en  Lagere 
Scholcn  in  hot  Koninkr^jk  dcr  Ncdcrlanden. 
«  Easal  8ur  la  Condition  Politique  de  la  Fomme,  i>ar  Lonla  Frank.    Paris,  1892. 
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DENMARK. 

An  article  on  tlio  logal  statas  of  women  in  Denmark  was  published  by  Miss 
Nanna  Kristenscn-Randers  ^  (exam,  jnris)  in  April,  1892,  In  the  Woman's  Journal,  of 
Boston.    Among  other  things  sho  says : 

'^  Teaching  has  been  tho  imncipal  work  of  women  from  ancient  times,  and  they 
have  not  abandoned  it  because  their  range  of  occupation  has  been  enlarged.  On 
tho  contrary,  women  have  chosen  by  preferenco  tho  work  of  spreading  knowledge 
xuid  instruction,  and  hero  they  hare  really  done  eminent  Bervicc.  In  this  respect  we 
have  had  an  excellent  pioneer,  Miss  Natalie  Zahle,  who,  in  1851,  founded  a  school  in 
Copenhagen  both  for  children  and  grown-up  girls.  When,  in  1860,  women  were 
admitted  to  appointments  in  public  schools,  she  added  to  her  institution  a  private 
seminary  for  women,  from  which  in  tho  course  of  time  a  great  number  of  admirably 
prepared  women  have  been  sent  out.  In  1873  the  University  of  Copenhagen  was 
opcQod  to  women,  and  Miss  Zahle  immediately  organized  two  now  classes,  where 
they  might  bo  fitted  for  tho  university.  This  large  and  excellent  school,  or  rather 
collection  of  schools,  has  excited  due  admiration,  as  well  in  our  own  country  as 
abroad.  It  is  governed  exclusively  by  women,  and  the  teaching  is  chiefly  done  by 
them  also.  On  tho  fortieth  anniversary  of  tho  founding  of  tho  school  our  Govern- 
ment gave  Miss  Zahlo  the  gold  medal  of  merit.  Only  one  Danish  woman,  tho  late 
actress,  Mrs.  Heiberg,  had  previously  been  honored  with  this  token  of  distinction. 

"Instruction  is  said  to  rank  rather  high  here  in  Denmark,  and  this  is  especially 
tho  caso  with  women.  We  have  all  the  more  reason  to  bo  proud  of  tho  fact,  as  they 
receive  only  a  very  small  pecuniary  support  from  the  Government.  The  common 
schools  arc  open  to  girls,  but  tho  higher  schools  arc,  as  a  rule,  reserved  for  boys 
alone.    Of  late,  however,  a  few  of  these  schools  have  begun  to  admit  girls. 

"  As  mentioned  above,  women  obtained  access  to  the  university  in  1875,  when  they 
were  given  the  right  to  pass  all  tho  examinations.  The  theological  faculty,  how- 
ever, arranged  a  special  examination  foi  women.  But  they  aro  not  entitled  to  obtain 
employments  nor  to  enjoy  tho  stipends,  legacies,  etc.,  possessed  by  the  university. 
Seventy-six  women  have  passed  the  examination  which  admits  to  the  university,  and 
8  of  them  have  continued  their  studies.  Four  of  these  ladies  have  become  phy- 
sicians, two  M.  A.*8,  and  two  have  passed  a  higher  school  examination. 

"  Apart  from  these,  our  women  students  are  about  equally  divided  between  the 
study  of  medicine,  mathematics,  natural  science  and  history,  philology,  etc.  One 
woman  is  studying  political  economy.  Among  our  theologians  there  is  no  woman 
as  yet.  Tho  author  of  this  treatise  in  the  summer  of  1887  passed  tho  examination 
in  jurisprudence,  and  obtained  immediately  a  situation  with  a  lawyer.  But  the 
authorities  did  not  think  it  fitting  to  appoint  a  woman  as  attorney,  and  our  supremo 
court  of  justice  was  of  tho  same  opinion. 

"  Women  who  have  never  passed  any  examination  frequent  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  in  largo  numbers,  as  they  have  Aree  access  to  tho  lectures,  and  two  have 
received  tho  university's  gold  medal  for  answering  prize  questions.* 

''  There  may  be  mentioned,  as  contributing  to  tho  education  oi  women,  eeveral 
good  commercial  schools,  a  drawing  school,  and  an  art  school  for  women.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  every  year  from  1,600  to  2,000  girls,  chiefly  servants  and  peas- 
ant girls,  spend  three  months  at  our  high  schools  for  the  people. 

''Among  situations  held  by  women  may  be  mentioned,  besides  the  traditional  onesy 
appointments  in  banks  and  similar  institutions  and  in  telegraph  and  post  offices. 
Dentistry  seems  to  have  some  attraotiou  for  women.  Several  have  become  dentists, 
and  women  are  admitted  to  a  school  of  dentistry  lately  opened.  No  woman  here 
has  yet  become  an  apothecary,  but  one  has  passed  an  examination  as  assistant. 


I  Miss  ;Nanna  KriAtcnson-Razitlers  is  connected  with  tbeOUornp  High  School  near  Srondborg,  on  the 
Island  of  Funen. 

*  Miss  Anna  Hndo  received  tho  medal  for  historical  proficiency,  and  haa  boon  appointed  osaiatant  in 
tho  historical  department  of  tho  Hoyal  Archives. 
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"  One  woman  has  passed  an  examination  at  the  agricnltnral  school.^  Instmction  in 
horticulture  is  given  to  women.  Among  new  occupations  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
stenographer^  in  our  parliament,  a  position  held  by  two  women.  From  what  has 
been  told  here  it  will  bo  seen  that  Danish  women  are  now  able  to  choose  almost  any 
work  that  suits  their  wishes  and  abilities.'' 

As  is  stated  above,  the  university  was  opened  to  women  in  1875.  According  to 
article  3  of  the  decree  of  June  25,  1875,'  women  who  have  given  satisfactory  proof 
of  their  ability,  when  examined  for  the  Artinm,  are  permitted  to  follow  the  coursea 
and  present  themselves  for  the  examinations.  The  decree  Ktipnlates,  however,  that 
the  obtaining  of  degrees  does  not  permit  the  women  to  fill  public  positions,  to 
receive  university  scholarships  or  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State. 

From  the  industrial  standpoint  there  is  mnch  to  interest  one  in  Denmark.  A  let- 
ter from  Denmark  of  August  10,  1895,  to  the  Now  York  Evening  Post  refers  to  the 
high  rate  of  intelligence  among  the  agricultural  population.  A  largo  number  of 
high-grade  industrial  schools  for  men  and  women  (of  from  17  to  25  years  of  age) 
graduate  many  pupils  annually  who  devote  themselves  to  cattle  raising  and  butter 
making.  The  women  also  become  proficient  in  cmbrpidery,  silver  work,  pottery, 
cooking,  joining,  and  cabinetmaking.  An  exposition  held  in  Copenhagen  in  1895 
gave  indications  also  of  the  intelligence  displayed  in  these  industries. 

In  Iceland,  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  an  ordinance  of 
December  4,  ISSCt,  conferred  upon  women  the  right  to  receive  the  degree  of  ''bache- 
licr  ^s  lettre»,"  and  admitted  them  to  the  schools  of  medicine  and  theology  in  Reyk- 
javik. For  the  course  in  law  they  go  to  the  universitj  in  Copenhagen.  Women 
may  practice  medicine,  and  may  present  themselves  for  examinations  in  philosophy 
and  theology.  Their  success  in  obtaining  degrees  does  not  permit  them  to  become 
Government  functionaries,  however.^  Since  1882  women  have  been  permitted  to 
vote  in  connection  with  local  administrative  ofiBces  ^  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
clergy  of  the  parish.  The  instruction  of  young  children  in  Iceland  is  given  by  the 
fireside,  the  mothers  being  the  earliest  tesichers.  Special  schools  for  girls  exist, 
where  they  are  taught  higher  branches,  needlework,  and  housekeeping,  but  it  is  the 
moth'^r  who  (together  with  the  clergyman)  watches  over  the  daughter's  education  in 
her  earlier  years.^  Should  the  children  fail  to  be  prepared  for  confirmation  great 
would  bo  the  chagrin  of  the  parents,  and  especially  of  the  mother.  The  long  winter 
evenings  are  especially  devoted  to  reading,  to  the  stndy  of  folklore,  and  to  incol- 
cating  knowledge  of  events  in  the  country's  history. 

NORWAY. 

The  status  of  women  in  Norway  may  be  learned  from  the  following  statements :  A 
law  of  May  22, 1869,'  "permitted  the  employment  of  women  teachers  in  lower  grade 
elementary  schools;"  a  law  of  1878;"  ''admitted  women  to  graduation  examinations 
firom  the  middle  schools;"  one  of  1883  "permitted  women  to  enter  for  the  *examen 
artlum '  and  '  examen  philosophicum.' "    This  law  was  complemented  by  that  of  June 

>  Froken  Sofll  Lauridnen  paasofl  the  oxamination,  and  haa  been  appointed  manager  of  a  faim  belong- 
ing to  M.  Tietgen,  an  eminent  Danish  finanoier.  Thia  is  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  of  a  woman's  skill 
in  agriculture  being  officially  recognized. 

'  Miss  Grundtvis  is  stenographer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Folkething)  in  Denmark  and 
also  director  of  Kvinden  og  Sarofundet.  a  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  women  and  of  society, 
organ  of  the  Danish  Association  for  Woman's  Emancipation. 

'I.  Letter  from  dean  of  law  faculty  of  May  14,  1891.  II.  Essai  sur  la  Condition  Politique  do  la 
Femrao,  par  Louis  Frank.  III.  La  Femme  au  Point  devue  du  Droit  Public,  par  M.  Oatrogoraki; 
Paris,  1892. 

*  Essai  sur  la  Condition  Politique  de  la  Femme,  par  Louis  Frank. 

*  La  Femme  an  Point  do  rue  du  Droit  Public,  par  M.  Ostrogorski. 

*  Letter  (1805)  from  tho  governor-general  of  Iceland. 

^  Udkast  til  lov  om  dot  lavore  Uudervisningsvirsen  I  EJdbata>deme. 

>  Lov  om  offeutllge  skoler  for  den  hoiere  almendannelse. 
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14, 1884,'  T?liich  admitted  iroiuen  to  university  priyileges,  gave  them  the  right  of 
being  examined,  of  taking  the  academic  degrees,  and  of  receiving  scholarships  und 
the  benefit  of  legacies  accorded  to  the  universities.  Since  Jane  26,  1889,^  they  are 
also  eligible  to  positions  on  school  committees;  in  rural  communes  they  have  equal 
rights  with  the  men  in  voting  for  the  budget  for  all  school  matters,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors.  Women  are  also  eligible  to  the  position  of  inspector, 
and  in  1890  there  were  four  women  elected  ou  the  visitors'  board  for  the  schools  of 
Christiania.  In  Norway  womeu  have  for  the  last  six  years  been  entitled  to  study 
pharmacy  and  to  manage  and  own  dispensaries,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  In 
Russia,  Finland,  and  Denmark  there  are  also  female  apothecaries.  Women  are  also 
studying  arts  and  sciences  in  the  University  of  Christiania.  Higher  normal  schools 
have  lately  been  opened  by  the  Government  for  them,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  results 
of  the  private  training  schools  for  teachers  which  have  been  in  existence  for  years. 
A  woman's  course  in  manual  training  is  now  a  feature  of  one  of  the  largest  private  ' 
schools  in  Christiania. 

In  the  ''  Bcretning  om  SkolevaBsenets  tilstand  i  Kongeriget  Norge  for  aaret  1890,''  it 
is  said  that  117,089  girls  were  under  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  that  18  pri- 
vate secondary  schools  for  girls  had  3,157  students,  while  365  girls  had  passed  the 
intermediate  grade  examinations.  Evening  schools  for  girls  had  1,246  pupils;  the 
courses  for  teachers  of  gymnastics  were  attended  by  42  women,  and  83  women 
received  certificates  from  normal  schools  permitting  them  to  teach  in  lower  grade 
schools.  The  school  of  arts  and  trades  at  Christiania  had  131  women  in  its  courses ; 
at  Skien  a  drawing  class  had  23  girls  attending;  in  three  schools  28  women  teachers 
were  instructing  in  catting,  drawing,  embroidering,  etc. ;  a  commercial  school  in 
Christiania  had  58  girls  in  its  classes.  The  number  of  womeu  at  the  university  does 
not  appear  either  in  that  report  or  in  the  Universitets  og  Skole  annaler. 


The  subject  of  woman*s  education  in  Scandinavia  has  been  presented  by  Mesdames 
Collett^  and  Olivecrona.'*  The  former  says  '^  Sweden  stands  first  among  our  north- 
ern States  in  the  movement  for  the  elevation  of  women.  She  early  outstripped  them 
in  a  more  lively  and  general  interest  in  women's  rights,  aud  the  result  is  that  to-day 
the  country  is  blessed  with  many  noble  reforms  in  this  direction.  This  striking  fact 
is  unquestionably  due  to  the  liberal  sentiments  which  Swedish  men  entertain  for 
women  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  cause  which  these  women  advocate.  From 
early  times  the  men  of  Sweden  have  been  considered  to  represent  the  specifically 
chivalrous  virtues  of  our  northern  climes,  and  if  the  daughters  of  the  land  have  not 
yet  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  this  inestimable  national  trait,  now  assuredly  the 
harvest  time  has  come." 

Frederika  Bremen  in  a  novel  called  Hertha,  published  in  1856,  first  called  attention 

1  Essai  sar  la  conclitiou  politique  doa  femxnos,  par  Louia  Frank. 

*Lois  da  20  Jain  1889.— La  femme  au  point  dn  vaoda  droit  public,  par  M.  Ostrogorgki,  1892. 

'Mrs.  Camilla  Collett,  the  celebrated  Norwegian  romance  writer,  whose  eightieth  birthday  was 
celebrated  in  Christiania  in  the  early  part  of  1893,  is  a  sister  of  the  great  Norwegian  poet,  Henrik 
Woigcland.  At  the  head  of  the  woman's  movement  in  Norway,  she  has  published  many  books  of 
travel,  literary  criticism,  stories,  poetry,  and  Is  recognized  as  a  woman  of  lofty  ideas  and  profound 
judgment.  It  is  said  that  no  private  person  in  Scandinavia,  except  perhaps  Frederika  Bremer,  haa 
done  more  to  raise  the  respect  for  the  northern  woman.    She  died  in  the  ni^ring  of  1895. 

*  Mrs.  Kosalio  Ulrica  Olivccrona,  wife  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  J  urisconsults  of  Scandinavia, 
was  bom  in  Stockholm  in  1823.  For  four  years  she  was  a  teacher  in  South  Carolina,  where  her  favor- 
ite study,  botany,  led  her  to  collect  n  herbarium  of  American  plants  containing  more  than  400  speci- 
mens. She  has  written  numerous  essays  on  social  and  educational  questions,  biographies,  stories,  and 
poetry ;  aided  in  founding  "  Tidskriffc  fcir  Hemmct;  *'  became  a  member  of  scientiflo  and  archrcological 
congresses,  etc.  Mrs.  Olivecrona  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the  Swedish  department  of 
woman's  work  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  and  at  the  PhiUulelphia  Exhibition.  At  the  request  of  the 
Swedish  commissioners  her  "  Woiblicho  Arbeiten,  Schweden  "  was  translated  Into  English  for  the 
Centennial,  and  into  French  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 
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to  what  was  considered  to  be  injustice  toward  woman,  and  she  may  be  considered 
the  pioneer  in  the  reforms  which  have  aroused  attention  and  proven  that  Swedish 
women,  too,  desire  the  highest  form  of  education.    Mrs.  Olivecroua  says : 

''  The  movement  for  improving  the  education  of  women  may  be  said  to  have  been 
inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Wallin  School,  in  1831,  through  the  efforts 
of  Prof.  A.  Fryxell,  the  eminent  historian.  The  nest  stop  was  the  opening,  in  1859, 
at  Stockholm,  of  higher  classes  for  young  ladies  by  some  influential  men  who  were 
eager  to  raise  the  level  of  female  instruction.  The  tuition,  which  was  gratis,  was 
given  in  the  form  of  lectures  and  private  recitations,  and  embraced  religious  exer- 
ciscH,  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  history,  Swedish  grammar  and  literature, 
French,  hygiene,  and  drawing,  the  scholars  being  at  liberty,  however,  to  choose 
their  subjects.  This  course  of  study  was  continued  for  three  years,  and  having 
met  with  great  success  it  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Seminary  for  the 
Training  of  Fcmalo  Teachers  (Kongl.  Seminariet  for  bildande  af  lararinnor),  which 
was  opened  at  Stockholm  in  1861.'' '  «  •  •  A  normal  school  established  in  1864 
served  as  a  preparatory  school  to  this  seminary  and  also  '*  with  the  object  of  afford- 
ing its  students  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  practical  insight  into  the  art  of 
teaching."  This  school  has  been  instrumental ''  in  forming  a  staff  of  able  and  well- 
trained  female  teachers,  who  now  are  spread  all  over  the  country.  The  result  is  that 
in  the  present  day  (1892)  no  town  with  a  sufficient  population  to  maintain  a  higher 
school  for  girls  will  remain  unprovided  with  one."  ^ 

In  Stockholm  there  are  eight  or  more  schools  of  high  grade  for  girls,  all  with  the 
aim  of  giving  women  a  good  and  thorough  education.  Gymnasial  or  advanced 
studies  are  added  to  the  curricula  of  some  of  these  schools  to  prepare  pupils  for 
university  courses.  In  other  cities  of  Sweden  the  higher  education  of  girls  is  sanc- 
tioned, and  it  is  stated  that  as  early  as  1883  thero  was  scarcely  a  "  provincial  town  of 
note  which  had  not  one  or  more  high  schools  duo  to  private  munificence  or  supported 
by  the  community.  Most  of  them  are  in  charge  of  graduates  of  the  Royal  Seminary, 
at  Stockholm,  which  is  thus  extending  its  beneficial  influence  all  over  the  King- 
dom. Several  good  and  well-organized  boarding  schools  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
country."^ 

''  Instruction  for  girls  is,  however,  not  gratuitous,  as  is  the  case  in  the  publie 
schools  for  boys,  but  there  is  a  Government  grant  which  makes  it  possible  to  furnish 
tuition  to  many  scholars  in  straitened  circumstances. 

''The  Swedish  capital  contains  many  special  schools  which  are  frequented  by 
women.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was,  in  1864,  made  accessible  to  female 
students,  but  the  number  being  limited  to  25,  many  aspirants  are  annually  turned 
away.  Tlie  Industrial  School  was  first  opened  to  women  in  1854.  About  800,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  pursue  technical  studies,  attend  yearly  this  institution 
and  are  allowed  to  compete  for  prizes.  The  telegraphic  school,  founded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  many  female  pupils.  Thero  are  more  than  a  dozen  commercial  and 
calligraphic  institutes  which  admit  them.  Several  are  conducted  by  ladies.  The 
Royal  Central  Gymnasium  is  open  to  wonken  who  desire  to  teach  or  study  gymnastics. 
As  early  as  1820  female  pupils  were  admitted  to  this  institution,  and  about  1864  a 
regular  course  of  training  was  established  for  women.*' 

Women  havo  been  admitted  also  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  since  1854,  and 
they  have  passed  the  examinations  for  organists,  which  includes  harmony,  singing, 
playing  of  the  organ  and  piano.  The  position  of  musical  director  has  also  been 
attained  by  one  lady,  at  least,  who  passed  (after  five  years'  study)  the  abovo-men- 
tionod  examination;  also  in  counterpoint,  the  history  and  esthetics  of  music,  on 
the  piano,  violin,  etc. 

Thero  are  many  women  teachers  in  Sweden,  and  "  even  in  grammar  schools  for  boya 
competent  women  are  accepted  as  teachers.     Many  have  obtained  diplomas  as 


>  Mrs.  OlirecTon*  in  Tbe  VToman  QiMation  in  Enrope,  by  Theodore  Stanton. 
*Mrs.  Olivccrona  in  the  Woman's  Joomal,  April  23, 1892. 
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gjmnaaiay  and  praciico  witit  sncceBS,  both  at  lioiiie  And  abroad,  pedagogic  as  \rcll  aa 
medical  gjnmastics.''^  All  trades  and  indnsiries  aro  open  to  women,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  branch  of  indnstry  in  which  women  are  not  found. 

The  fine  arts  aro  cultivated  by  Swedish  women,  several  of  whom  have  obtaine<l 
distioctlon  as  musicians,  painters,  and  sculptors;  they  have  become  proficient  in  the 
artaof  engraving  on  wood  and  glass,  in  wood  carving,  lithography,  modeling,  paint- 
ing on  i>orcelaiik,  and  designing,  map  making,  and  photography.  To  those  may  be 
added  art  needlework,  which  has  developed— since  1874— through  the  efforts  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Manual  Arts.  This  society  aims  to  save  ancient  patterns  and 
to  revive  modes  of  workmanship  practiced  by  women  of  bygone  days,  and  to  intro- 
duce now  modes  based  njion  early  national  art. 

Feminine  slojd,  taught  to  girls  of  from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ''Slojd  Inspektorin,^'  Miss  Lnndin,  was  so  folly  described  in  tho  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Edncfttton  for  1891-^  (pp.  428, 429)  that  tikis  phase  of  woman's 
training  is  here  omitted. 

Tho  university  education  of  women  in  Sweden  was  quite  fully  treated  in'  the 
reports  from  the  Swedish  ladies'  commitlce  to  the  World's  Colnmbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago,  1893.    The  statenients  are  here  appended: 

''In  Sweden  women  aro  fonnd  as  teachers,  head  mistresses  of  schools,  members  of 
school  boards,  lady  inspectors,  authoresses  in  j^edagogics,  etc.  Tho  common  (or 
national)  school  education  has  always  been  the  same  for  both  sexes,  but  parents  not 
desiring  to  send  their  girls  to  such  schools  send  them  to  the  higher  schools  for  girls, 
or  to  }>rivate  classes,  or  havo  them  taught  at  home  by  governesses.  There  aro  124 
'Uogre  elementarskolor  for  flicker'  which  fall  under  two  heads:  Endowed  schools, 
having  a  Stato  annual  graut  not  exceeding  2,000  crowns.  They  aro  under  State 
control,  but  at  liberty  to  plan  their  instruction  independently.  They  number  7G. 
Tho  schools  not  endowed  belong  to  parishes,  corporations,  or  private  individuals. 
Connected  with  these  schools  are  continuation  schools,  preparing  for  admission  to 
tho  university  or  to  the  higher  training  college  (admitting  pupils  at  18  years  of  ago 
to  a  three  years'  course  of  training  as  teachers  of  tho  higher  grade  schools).  They 
also  train  teachers  or  give  a  general  education  for  practical  occupations.  Then  thcro 
are  tho  people's  high  schools  for  girls,  belonging  to  the  former  class.  They  give 
general  education  and  training  in  manual  work.  Freo  lectures  on  ethical-religious 
subjocts  are  given  in  connection  with  these  schools.  Housekeeping  schools,  cooking 
schools,  instruction  in  dairy  work,  instruction  in  needlework  to  teachers,  schools 
for  homo  slojd,  all  aid  in  tho  development  of  woman  from  the  Swedish  standpoint. 

"  Tho  two  universities  in  Sweden,  that  of  Upsala  and  that  of  Lund,«  were  founded, 
respectively,  in.  1477  and  1668.     From  both  women  were  excluded. 

'*It  was  not  till  the  fourth  decade  of  our  century  and  in  consequence  of  the  move- 
ment for  woman's  rights,  as  well  as  for  a  higher  standard  of  female  education,  that 
a  call  aroso  for  tho  abolition  of  such  an  antiquated  statute. 

"At  tho  Rigsdag  of  1865  a  Swedish  yeoman,  Carl  Johan  Svensdn,  presented  a  bill 
for  tho  admission  of  women  to  the  universities.  This  bill  occasioned  a  lively- 
debate;  one  side  pronounced  woman  to  lack  both  physical  and  psychical  power  to 
carry  on  learned  studies;  the  other  side  showed  how  unreasonable  it  was  to  form  a 
decided  opinion  on  that  question  when  no  opportunity  had  been  given  woman  to  try 
the  power  of  her  intellect.  Her  fitness  for  the  professions  of  teacher  and  physiciuu 
was  specially  put  forth.  Tho  result  of  the  debate  was  a  petition  for  tho  intervene 
tion  of  Government  demanding  for  women  tho  right  to  pass  tho  cxaminationa  pre- 
scribed by  tho  law  for  becoming  teachers  and  physicians. 

"On  tho  3d  of  June,  1870,  a  writ  was  issued  conferring  upon  woman  the  right  ot 


» Mw.  Olivccrona,  in  tho  Woman's  Journal  of  April  and  May,  lg»2. 

» Thcro  are  two  private  nniveraiti**  at  Stockholm  and  GCtehorg  whick  arc  only  a  few  yeara  o\a. 
Iher  admit  women.    Tho  fonnor  has  a  department  of  mathematic.  and  »*f  ^^r^^^^^*)!*  ^^^^  ^^e 
hnmanitics ;  tho  latter  has  at  present  a  department  of  homanities.    (Thesis  of  Dr.  N.  G.  W.  Imager- 
•tedt,  presented  at  Chicago  Exposition.)  •     "* 
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passing  tho  examination  for  the  nniversity,  and  of  matricnlating  at  the  nniyersitieSy 
and  of  following  tho  profession  of  a  physician.  Since  that  time  tho  number  of 
femnlo  stndcut^  has  been  increasing  year  by  year.  This  number,  however,  only 
comes  up  to  about  1  per  cent  of  that  of  the  male  students,  who,  however,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  are  too  numerous, 

''During  tho  first  years  the  young  ladies  passed  their  examination  at  somo  boys' 
school,  but  since  1875  tho  right  of  qualifying  for  tho  university  has  been  conferred 
upon  girls*  schools  also.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  at  least  live  schools  that 
prepare  female  pupils  for  this  examination. 

''The  examination  for  the  university  is  passed  either  in  the  classical  division 
(latiuliuicu)  or  else  in  tho  mathematical  division  (reallinien). 

"The  classical  division  comprises  the  following  compulsory  subjects  of  examina- 
tion: Swedish  composition,  theology,  Latin,  French,  German,  mathematics  and 
physics,  history  and  geography,  zoology  and  botany,  and  propiedeutics  of  philoso- 
phy. Optional  subjects  are:  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  English;  one  of  these  languages 
is,  however,  obligatory. 

"lu  tho  mathematical  divisiop  classical  languages  are  not  studied,  bnt  the  claims 
on  knowledge  in  the  three  modem  languages — German,  French,  and  English — in 
mathematics,  and  in  physics  are  greater  than  in  the  classical  department  and, 
besides,  chemistry  has  to  be  studied. 

"  Most  of  the  women  have  passed  their  examination  in  the  classical  department. 

**  Of  tho  young  ladies  who  havo  passed  tho  examination  for  the  university  only 
about  38  per  cent  have  matriculated  at  the  universities.  Some  have  gone  back  into 
private  lifo  and  some  have  found  employment  as  post,  railway,  or  bank  ofiScials,  or 
else  OB  teachers.     •     •    * 

''  The  theological  faculty  in  the  universities  is  not  open  to  woman. 

''At  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  there  are  several  examinations,  out  of  which 
tho  one  fur  a  'candidatus  juris  ntriusqno'  is  the  principal  of  those  most  commonly 
taken.  It  requires  about  five  years'  hard  study.  This  examination  has  been  passed 
by  one  lady,  Miss  Klsa  Eschelsson. 

"Tho  course  of  study  in  tho  medical  faculty  extends  over  seven  to  nine  years  from 
tho  time  of  matriculation.  Only  two  ladies,  MiKS  Karolina  Widerstrum  and  Miss 
Hcdda  Anderssou,  have  hitherto  finished  their  medical  studies  and  are  practicing  as 
physicians,  but  a  considerable  number  of  women  are  studying  medicine. 

"The  medical  faculty  in  Stockholm  (Karolinska  institntet)  is  opened  also  to  the 
ladies  and  follows  the  same  rules  for  the  examinations. 

"The  studies  for  the  medical  degree  in  Sweden  are  by  some  people  considered  to 
take  too  long  a  time.  Surely  the  expensive  studies  are  a  drawback  to  many  women 
in  choosing  this  profession. 

"The  iihilosophical  faculty  is  divided  into  a  philological  section  and  a  mathe- 
matical-scientific. 

"Tlio  examinations  within  both  thoso  sections  are  (1)  baccalaureate  (=filoBofie 
kandidat),  requiring  several  compulsory  subjects  arranged  in  dififerent  groups,  and 
(2)  licentiate,  a  scientific  examination  comprising  one  principal  subject  and  two  sec- 
ondary ones. 

"A  licentiate,  after  having  written  a  scientific  dissertation  and  successfully 
defended  the  contents  of  it  against  opponents,  chosen  by  tho  university,  is  created 
'doctor  of  philosophy,'  nnder  ceremonies  which  have  been  in  practice  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

"Tho  baccalaureate  with  certain  compulsory  subjects  and  followed  by  one  year's 
teaching  ut  one  of  tho  State  schools,  qualifies  for  minor  tutorship  at  these  schools. 
The  licentiate  entitles  to  higher  tutors'  appointments. 

"About  23  women  have  passed  the  examination  first  mentioned,  whereas  the  licen- 
tiate has  hitherto  only  been  passed  by  ono  woman,  Miss  Ellen  Fries,  who  publicly 
defended  her  dissertation,  and  was  created  Ph.  D.  in  1883. 
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"Several  women  have  stadied  at  tbo  philosophical  faculty  without  passing  any 
examination,  some  have  later  on  applied  themselves  to  scientific  work.  The  lulter 
is  particnlarly  tho  case  with  those  having  studied  zoology  and  botany  at  the  facnlty 
of  sciences  of  Stockholm.  This  faculty,  founded  in  1878,  has,  like  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  and  philology  of  Gothenburg,  founded  in  1890,  from  the  first  opened  its 
lecture  halls  to  woman.  Sonja  Kovalovsky,  a  well-known  Russian  mathematician, 
was  for  some  years  attached  as  professor  to  tho  former. 

"The  Swedish  universities  in  Upsala  and  Lund— in  spite  of  their  old  statutes, 
having  no  closo  colleges  as  is  the  case  in  England,  for  instance — present  no  difficulty 
to  women  for  matriculating  as  nniversity  students. 

"With  their  malo  fellow-students  they  have  partaken  in  public  and  private 
instrnctiou,  they  have  also  entered  as  members  of  tho  province  clubs,  into  which 
tho  students  divide  themselves,  and  of  other  societies  existing  at  the  universities.'' 

In  Sweden  among  tho  most  noted  of  societies  for  women  nro  the  Frederika  Bremer 
Torbundet,  which  is  a  center  for  all  literary  and  educational  questions,  and  the 
Gift  Dviunas  Eganderratt,  which  presents  tho  legal  sido  of  questions.  Graduates 
from  Swedish  universities  can  hold  a  position  in  all  higher  schools,  either  for  boys 
or  girls.  In  commerce  and  medicine  woman  has  many  of  the  privileges  accorded  to 
man  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.     (Reports  from  these  societies.) 

GERMANY. 

The  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Germany  is  one  of  interest,  but 
in  tho  German-speaking  countries  there  is  less  to  bo  said  in  regard  to  that  develop- 
ment than  in  some  of  tho  other  countries  of  continental  Europe.  Dr.  Wychgram,^ 
director  of  the  higher  school  for  girls  in  Leipzig,  eays: 

"Higher  educational  institutions  for  girls  in  Prussia,  as  throughout  Germany,  are 
duo  to  private  initiative,  and  their  earliest  mention  was  at  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth or  tho  begiuningof  tho  nineteenth  century.  Established  in  parts  of  Germany 
then  under  French  domination,  they  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  cities  after  the  wars 
of  1813-1815.  Differing  greatly  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  it  is  noticeable  that 
after  tho  formation  of  the  German  Empire  (1871-1872^)  these  schools  greatly  devel- 
oped. In  the  autumn  of  1872,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Noeldeke,  of  Hanover,  the 
general  German  Association  for  tho  Higher  Education  of  Girls  came  into  existence. 
Tho  unification  of  schools  for  girls,  with  a  similar  basis  fur  all  Germany,  was  its  main 
object.  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse,  and  Saxony  gave  official  sanct.on  to  schools  of 
a  secondary  grade,  programmes  wcfo  formulated,  while  in  Prussia  (in  1873)  Dr.  Falk, 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  called  together  directors  and  directresses  of  girls' 
schools  to  deliberate  upon  the  question  of  the  education  of  women.  Tho  main 
demand  made  by  tho  convocation  was  that  of  a  recognition  of  tho  necessity  of  girls' 
schools  of  a  higher  grade.  Owing  to  change  of  university  and  other  causes,  but 
little  was  accomplished,  and  the  efforts  word  carried  on  but  feebly  until  1893,  when 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  announced  general  regulations  for  tho  higher  edu- 
cation of  young  girls.  These  regulations  were  published  in  May,  1894,  but  they  failed 
to  recognize  the  girls'  schools  as  educational  institutions  of  a  secondary  grade,  thus 
failing  to  give  them  the  governmental  sanction  and  position  accorded  in  France. 
Still  they  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  provincial  school  authorities.  Another 
disillusion  to  those  working  for  this  movement  was  that,  on  plea  of  looking  after  the 
health  of  girls,  only  a  nine  years  courso  (instead  of  ten,  as  formerly)  was  accorded 
to  these  schools,  but,  as  Dr.  Wychgram  naively  remarked,  'in  that  period  the  girls 
Tvcre  expected  to  learn  all  tho  studies  of  a  ten  years  course.'  At  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  year  the  girls  may  join  complementary  courses,  if  they  so  desire,  in  history, 
the  history  of  literature  and  art,  natural  history,  and  foreign  languages,  or  even 
other  branches,  if  sanctioned  by  the  director.    Thus  girls  may  prepare  themselves 

1  Rcvno  Internationale  de  rEnseignement,  15  Mars,  1803.  pp.  245-260. 
>  The  constitation  of  the  Empire  bears  date  of  April  16, 1871. 
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for  careers.  CjKze  is  taken  not  to  orerbarden  the  girls  irith  home  stndies  during  the 
school  conree,  an  average  of  from  one  to  two  honrs'  work  being  all  that  is  allowabie 
at  home."  \  ' 

Dnring  vacation  period  no  study  is  allowed.    The  nino  years  conrso  is  as  follows: 
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''This  programme  of  study  is  worthy  of  praise/'  says  Dr.  Wychgram;  ''the  pro- 
fessor is  left  certain  individnaliij  o^action.  The  home  language  (German)  is  taught 
anal}'tically ;  foreign  terms,  which  hare  crept  into  the  language^  are  proscribed;  the 
richness  of  the  German  literature  is  clearly  made  manifest.  Composition  is  taught 
in  its  highest  form,  and  the  best  types  of  poetry  and  prose  are  placed  before  the 
pux)il8.  The  arithmetical  study  aims  to  render  the  pupils  capable  of  rapid  solying 
of  problems  which  deal  with  matters  of  everyday  life,  domestic  economy,  sayings, 
care  of  one's  fortune,  etc.  The  study  of  history  deals  with  ancient  history,  and 
brings  one  to  present  conditions  in  the  different  civilized  nations,  nor  is  patriotism 
neglected.  Geography  is  studied  from  the  physical  and  political  standpoints;  nat- 
ural history  includes  the  most  important  details  pertaining  to  living  things  in  their 
relation  to  man,  also  general  hygienic  rules ;  natural  sciences  include  physics  and 
chemistry,  with  special  application  to  home  life;  the  term  manual  training  signifies 
more  especially  feminine  handiwork,  repairing,  planning,  and  executing;  also  capa- 
bility of  judging  of  material  employed  in  such  work.  Gymnastic  exercises  cover 
freedom  of  movement,  tight  lacing  being  avoided,  swimming,  skating,  plays  if  not 
too  rough,  and  general  exercises  iov  strengthening  the  body.  One  special  course  of 
satisfaction  to  those  interested  in  these  higher  educational  movements  for  women  is 
that  women  are  to  bo  employed  as  teachers  io  some  one  of  the  classes  of  the  higher 
divisiou,  for  heretofore  male  teachers  have  had  the  preference  in  school  work,  but 
this  higher  educational  movement  is  calling  out  the  latent  energies  of  the  women, 
and  the  authorities  are  permitting  her  to  prepare  for  such  position  and  giving  exann 
inations  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  these  schools  for  girls.  In  Prussia  courses 
preparing  for  such  positions  have  been  established  at  Berlin  and  G<>ttingen ;  womoi 
follow  the  courses  for  two  years,  dnring  which  they  have  opportunities  for  practical 
exercises,  and  then  are  authorizetl  to  take  the  examinations  for  professorships  in  the 
higher  classes  of  girls'  schools.  The  results  of  this  plan  are  not  yet  proven,  aatlM 
examinations  take  place  in  a  year  and  a  half.  These  efforts  are  watched  with  much 
interest  in  a  wide  circle,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Berlin  on  October  4,  1894,  the 
director  supervising  the  schools  for  girls  and  who  is  connected  with  the  ministry  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  president  of  the  Association  for  the  Higher  Education 
of  Women  discussed  the  situation  freely.  Their  general  attitude  seemed  to  favor 
tho  new  regulations,  but  they  earnestly  advocated  a  ten  years'  course  (instead  of 
nino)  as  requisite  for  the  higher  develox)ment  of  women,  the  optional  complementary 
courses  n ot  being  considered  adequate  for  the  pnrpoees  desired .  They  stron gl y  urged 
tho  need  of  scientifie  training  for  women  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  and  also 
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the  neeflaaity  o£  voia«n  ds  ma  adjunct  to  the  director  of  tlteeo  higher  schools  for 
girla.  They  also  regret  that  the  highest  ittatitotians  for  girls  are  not  recogDized 
and  offlieixilly  sauctioned  by  the  Prassian  authorities.'^ 

The  progressiTe  moremcnts  in  connection  with  the  higher  education  of  women  in 
Germany  have  been  due  in  |Murt  to  ossoeiations  having  the  improvement  of  woman's 
condition  in  view.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  the  many  teachers  and  gover- 
nesses out  of  employ^  to  the  stains  of  seamstresses,  to  women  connected  with  com- 
mercial pojsnits.  In  the  early  'Sixties  a  woman  teacher's  x>08ition  in  a  Berlin  school 
was  vacant,  and  114  women  applied  for  the  place.  A  monograph  was  x^resented  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Central  association  fE>r  improving  the  working  classes  (Central- 
Yerein  fiir  das  Wohl  der  arbeitoadcn  Classe),  and  as  a  result  of  tho  discussions  the 
Lettc-Yoroin  was  created,  which  in  1866  had  332  members  and  in  1883-1890  abont 
1;100.'  The  main  object  of  tho  association  was  to  aid  women  to  carry  on  industrial 
work,  but  gradually  different  kinds  of  schools  were  eatablished — such  as  industrial 
and  commercial  schools,  cookiugischoola,  those  for  tho  study  of  telegraphy,  printing, 
domestic  economy ,  modeling,  etc.  By' degrees  the  snceess  of  the  undertaking  led  to 
the  establishment,  nnder  tho  auspices  of  the  Lette- Yerein,  of  schools  giving  a  high 
grade  of  »tudy  to  women,  such  as  would  prepare  them  lor  examinations  similar  to 
thoso  in  tho  gymnasia  for  boys  and  for  nuiversity  examinations.  Other  associations 
were  established  with  the  object  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  women,  among 
them  the  Allgemeiner  Dentscher  Frauen- Yerein,  located  in  Leipzig,  which  has  been 
in  existence  since  1865,' and  is  conducted  solely  by  women,  in  contradistinction  to 
tho  Lettc- Yerein,  which  owed  its  inception  and  organization  to  men.  The  Allge- 
meiner Dcntscher  Frauen- Yerein  presented  i>etitions  to  the  governing  bodies  of 
Saxony  requesting  a  better  status  for  women  teachors,  and  as  early  as  1872  the  higher 
education  of  women  was  advocated,  so  that  they  might  be  fitted  fcv  university 
courses  and  for  tho  professions.  In  1884  a  fund  was  established  which  paid  for  two 
women  students  in  medicine  at  Zurich  Uuirersity,  and  other  amounts  for  higher 
study  have  been  received  since.  The  Franenbildnngsreform-Yereiu,  established  in 
Weimar  in  1888,  has  scientific  study,  parliamentary  forms,  and  various  phases  of  the 
woman  question  as  objeet.  Yarions  petitions  were  sent  to  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  different  German  States  between  1888  and  1891  requesting  the  creation  of 
gymnasia  lor  girls  (Madehen-Gymnasia)  so  as  to  prepare  for  university  studies. 
This  associatioa  recognized  the  developments  in  secondary  schools  for  girls — such  aa 
lycenms  for  girls  (hiihere  Tochter-Schulen),  etc.,  but  its  members  desired  the  strict- 
ness of  course  and  examinations  found  in  the  '^  liumanistisohe  Gymnasia  ^  for  boys. 

On  September  16,  1893,  a  Madehen-Gymnasium  was  established  iiT  Carlsrnhe, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Ftanenbildungsreform- Yerein,.  with  similar  instruction  to 
that  for  boys.  The  girls  must  have  finished  their  twelfth  year,  have  had  a  six  years 
course  in  gtrls^  higher  sehool.  The  annua)  fees  are  200  marks  ($57.60).  A  similar 
gymnasium  for  girls  was  established  in  1893  in  Berlin,  but  it  differs  from  that  of 
Carlsruhe,  as  it  requires  graduation  from  the  girls'  higher  schools  (hohere  Tochter- 
schulcn),  so  that  only  a  three  or  four  years  course  is  required  in  the  gymnasium. 
Its  object  is  to  prepare  women  for  university  courses  and  for  teachers  in  higher 
schools  and  academies,  and  to  aid  them  in  acquiring  the  scientific  knowledge  requis- 
ite for  medical  study. 

In  Danzig  in  1891  real  courses  for  women  (Realkursen  ftir  Franen)  were  opened. 
Girl  graduates  of  high  schools,  or  those  having  equivalent  knowledge,  were  to  be 
admitted  to  these  courses,  which  are  both  theoretical  and  practical  and  are  intended 
for  women  who  desire  to  foUow  university  courses,  to  prepare  for  a  profession  or  for 
the  teaching  fraternity.  Similar  "Realkursen"  were  established  in  Berlin  several 
years  a^^o.  Tho  new  gymnasia  for  girls  and  the  real  courses  are  due  in  the  main  to 
tho  different  women's  associations.  The  Berlin  Yereinignng  zur  Yeranstaltung  von 
Gym  nasi  alkursen  fiir  I^auen  states  that  graduates  from  the  "Miidchen-Gymnasia" 


>  Deutsche  Hundschau,  Miirz  180G;  Lezikon  der  Fadagogik,  ron  Ferdinand  Sander. 
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will  be  admitted  to  the  philosophical  and  medical  facnities  of  German  nnivensities. 
The  plan  of  stadtes  of  Miidchen-Gymnasia  is  modeled  upon  that  of  the  gymnasia  for 
boys  and  includes  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  German,  English,  French,  philosophy, 
the  natural  sciences.  Tho  fees  for  this  gymnasial  study  are  between  200  and  250 
marks  ($57.60  to  $69.50),  and  with  board  for  nonresident  students,  1,200  to  2,000 
marks  annually  ($285  to  $576). 

According  to  tho  "  Bestimmungen  liber  das  Madchenschnlwesen  die  Lehrerinnen- 
bildung  und  Lehrerinneu-Priifnngen  vom  Monat  Mai  1894,''  women  teachers  ore  to 
bo  required  to  pass  more  rigid  examinations  in  future,  but  if  proficient  they  are  to 
be  permitted  to  teach  in  one  of  the  three  upper  classes  in  the  girls'  higher  schools  and 
to  bo  associate  principals  with  men,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  secondary 
positions. 

These  statements  point  to  the  fact  that  a  reorganization  of  schools  for  girls  is  taking 
place  in  Germany ;  the  new  regnlntious  of  May  31, 1894,  indicate  important  advance- 
ment in  woman's  education.  Formerly  women  were  only  admitted  as  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  or  lower  grade  secondary  schools.  According  to  these  regula- 
tions every  place  connected  with  secondary  schools  is  opened  to  them.  A  second 
examination,  called  ''wlssenschaftllche"  or  "Oberlehreriunen-Priifnng^''  in  two 
special  subjects  permits  the  undertaking  of  original  work.  The  training  is  similar 
to  that  iu  German  universities  for  men.  The  opportunities  for  German  women  in 
the  universities  have  been  few  in  number,  although  the  Prussian  minister  of  educa- 
tion has  been  memorialized  frequently  to  give  women  the  sdme  privileges  as  men  in 
the  universities.* 

Among  the  different  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  the  well- 
known  Victoria  Lyceum,  in  Berlin,  which  has  lately  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  Established  through  the  efforts  of  a  Scotch  lady,  Miss  Archer,  of 
Edinburgh,  it  is  under  the  jiatronage  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  Commencing  with 
about  100  students,  it  now  has  1,4(X),  who  are  pursuing  a  higher  coarse  of  study,  simi- 
lar to  a  university  course.  Lectures  are  given  in  philosophy  and  natnral  sciences, 
but  the  lyceum  is  not  empowered  to  grant  degrees. 

The  different  associations  and  the  women  engaged  in  special  lines  of  work  desired 
still  other  educational  privileges,  and  in  1888,  through  the  influence  ''of  the  Empress 
Frederick,  a  small  sum  of  money  was  granted  toward  establishing  advanced  classes 
for  teachers.  These  were  to  be  on  the  lines  of  what  is  known  as  a  university  semi- 
nar. Each  course  was  to  occupy  three  years;  the  treatment  to  be  thoroughly  scien- 
tific and  lead  to  independent  work'  from  original  authorities.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  years  there  was  to  be  an  examination,  which  it  was  hoped  would  win  good 
posts  in  schools  for  the  successful  candidates.  On  these  lines  the  examination  was 
first  held  in  1891."  3 

Soon  afterwards  Gottingen  opened  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  given  by  uni- 
versity professors,  an  attendance  upon  which  required  the  passing  of  the  teachers' 
examination,  with  five  years'  practice  as  teacher  additional. 

To  be  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  German  universities  the  maturity  exami- 
nation (Abiturienten  examen)  of  the  gymnasia  is  requisite.  This  is  absolutelx 
necessary  in  Prussia,  but  in  some  of  the  German  States  "  the  certificate  of  a  Real- 
gymnasium  sufiBces."^  Even  if  this  examination  has  been  passed,  there  are  still 
obstacles  to  overcome  before  women  can  become  regular  students.  In  Berlin  tho 
professors  are  generally  opposed  to  women  students,  but,  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  six 
women  are  attending  lectures  here"  '  (1895).  At  Gottingen  '*  a  few  women,  chiefly 
Americans  and  English,  have  attended  single  courses  by  special  permission."^ 

"At  Heidelberg  women  may  attend  lectures  in  the  scientific-mathematical  faculty. 


1  London  Journal  of  Eilucatlon,  September,  1804. 

*  The  German  University  aims  to  equip  for  independent  work  rather  than  to  train  a  ktfgely  cultivated 
elasa  with  no  particular  object  in  view. 
■Miss  Alice  Zimmom  iu  The  Forum,  April,  1805. 
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but  only  aa  Zaborerinnen  and  by  permission  of  tbo  professors  concerned.  Tbey  may 
also  take  Ibe  doctor's  degree  in  tbis  faculty,  and,  in  special  instances,  in  tbe  pbilo- 
sopbical  faculty,  too,  tbo  condition  in  botb  cases  being  that  tbe  course  of  study  lead- 
ing up  to  tbe  degree  mnst  be  pursued  at  Heidelberg.  The  permission  to  attend 
confers  no  right  to  do  so,  however,  and  it  may  be  witbdrawn  arbitrarily  and  at  any 
time.    Tbe  Zuburerin  has  no  righto. 

''  At  Leipzig,  as  heretofore,  women  may  attend,  by  permission,  many  of  tbe  courses 
of  lectures,  but  they  may  not  take  a  degree,  and  tbey  are  in  no  case  recognized  as 
members  of  tbe  university. » 

''  At  Jena  similar  conditions  prevail,  only  here  the  required  permission  is  still  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  application  having  to  be  made,  first,  through  the  university  Cura- 
tel,  to  the  grand  ducal  patron  of  tbe  institution,  and  after  that,  in  second  instance, 
to  the  professor  himself. 

"  At  Freiburg  women  may  attend  as  guests,  Hospitantinnen  (which  is  only  another 
word  for  Zuhorerinnon),  the  lectures  in  the  philosophical  and  medical  facultien.'^^ 

Tbe  attendance  at  medical  lectures  is  not  of  great  valuo  to  women  students, 
beyoud  the  discipline  of  study,  until  the  State  opens  its  medical  examinations  to 
them. 

On  April  29,  1895,  it  was  cabled  from  Germany  that  Miss  Grace  Chisholm,  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  had  just  taken  the  degree  in  philosophy  at  tbo  University  of  Gottingen, 
with  the  express  permission  of  the  Prussian  minister  of  education.  Tbis  is  the  first 
degree  ever  taken  by  a  woman  nt  Gottingen  since  it  became  a  university.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Emperor  has  heretofore  opposed  the  admission  of  women  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  this  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  higher 
education  of  women. 

It  is  also  announced  from  Berlin  that  Dr.  Bosse,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
has  just  sanctioned  tbe  admission  of  the  daughter  of  an  ecclesiastic  to  tbe  Abituri- 
enten  examination  at  ono  of  the  Prussian  gymnasinms.  Minister  Bosse's  decision 
overruled  that  of  tbe  provincial  pedagogic  board,  which  refused  the  application,  so 
that  this  decision  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  status  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  Prussia. 

AUSTRIA. 

In  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  somewhat  similar  conditions  exist  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  women  as  have  been  described  under  Germany. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  those  especially  interested  to  give  a  higher  grade  of 
instruction  to  women  desiring  it.  An  article  by  Frau  Johanna  Leitenberger,  author- 
ess and  essayist,  gives  the  general  trend  of  educational  movements: 

'*  Tbo  women's  movement  in  Austria  has  had  two  phases,**  tbe  economic  and  the 
educational.  •  •  •  Institutions  for  the  preparation  of  women  for  active  employ- 
ments arc  continually  appearing  everywhere  iu  Austria.  In  the  frout  rank  stands 
tbo  Women's  Industrial  Society  (Frauen-Erwerb-Verein),  which  was  founded  at 
Vienna  in  1866,  and  which  has  grown  every  year  in  usefulness  and  importance.  In 
1874  tbo  society  opened  its  school  for  the  industrial  training  of  women,  and  work- 
shops, art  studies,  schools  of  design,  etc.,  soon  followed.  A  class  in  lace  making  is 
connected  with  the  school,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  lace  makers  of  tbo  Erzge- 
birge,  of  Bohemia,  aro  taught  gratuitously.  But  the  aim  of  the  society  -■  is  not  sim- 
ply to  train  the  hand;  it  would  also  develop  the  intelligence  of  its  pupils.  It  has, 
therefore,  established  a  commercial  school,  formed  daises  in  the  French  and  English 
languages,  and  during  the  winter  season  courses  of  lectures  on  various  artistic  and 

*  Tho  position  of  women  students  is  pecaliar  at  Leipzig  ITniversity.  Some  pay  fees,  others  do 
not ;  tbey  have  no  status,  and  can  not  obtain  degrees. 

s  The  KaUon.  September  27,  1804. 

*  Johanna  Leitenberger  in  The  Woman  Question  in  Europe,  by  Theodore  Stanton. 

*  This  society  has  771  regular  members,  is  irorth  $70,000,  and  supports  IG  schools  and  courses,  ithich 
aro  attended  by  3,666  pupils,  248  of  whom  are  receiving  a  high  grade  of  tuition. 
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tcientific  salijeeta  are  dellTCCod  nnder  its  auBpicM  by  competent  profeeaers  and 
seholftifl.    •    •    • 

"  If  we  now  twrn  to  tlie  general  education  of  women,  we  find  that  great  progieaa 
has  been  made  dnxing  the  paat  tea  yearB,  eqiecially  in  Austria.  The  pnblic  uid 
private  echeolfi  iac  girte  are  infinitely  improved.  The  eetabliahraent  of  girls' 
lycGums  (Lyceen)^  which  aim  at  the  higher  and  broader  eda cation  of  women  and 
which  cover  almost  the  same  ground  as  the  boys'  gyranasinms,  was  a  great  step  in 
advance,  although  they  are  far  from  meeting  all  the  demands  of  the  new  era. 
Gratz  has  an  excellent  lyceam.  «  *  •  The  normal  adiools  for  training  female 
teachers  are  of  a  superior  order  in  many  of  the  Austrian  cities.     •    •    • 

^The  Society  of  Anstrian  Teachers  and  Govornesses  (Verein  der  Lehrertnn^i  nnd 
Erzieherinnen  in  Oesterreich),  founded  in  1870|  takes  care  of  the  intellectual  and 
material  interests  of  its  members.  Its  work  may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  (1) 
Normal  school  and  scientilio  instr«ction;  (2)  the  spreading  of  rational  ideas  on 
female  edaealisfa;  (3)  tha  aiding  CKf  needy  members.  These  objects  are  accom- 
pUibed  by  lector es  and  discu6su»s  en  pedagogic  and  scientific  themes,  by  the  nse  of 
a  library  and  reading  room,  by  participation  in  teaobers'  meetings  and  congresses, 
by  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  in  the  newspapers.     •     •     • 

''Although  the  desn  of  onr  universities  are  closed  to  females,!  y^^  possess  many 
wsosen  who  have  pursued  their  staidies  abroad  sod  who  hare  aeqiured  a  reputation 
fsr  their  learning.  Miss  Rosa  Welt,  of  Vienna,  for  example,  is  a  graduate  of  Bemc. 
Dtnring  the  ssnuner  seracster  of  1879  she  attended  the  lectures  on  ephthalmy  of  Pro* 
tesor  M-anthaer,  of  Yieima,  was  admitted  to  the  Rothschild  hospital,  directed  by  Dr. 
Oser,  and  was  at  ome  time  mentioned  as  Uk^y  to  become  the  assistant  of  Professor 
Pflliger,  of  Berne,  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Kcrschbanmer,  who  has 
an  institute  at  Balzbuig  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  studied  medicine  at 
Yiemia,  became  her  hoaband's  assistant,  and  now  aids  him  in  all  operations  and 
smnetimes  per&nns  them  henMif.  The  orientalist,  Mrs.  Camilla  Ruzieka^Ostotc, 
who  has  spent  six  years  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Oriental  Langni^^  in  Vienna, 
and  has  passed  brilliant  examinations  in  Turkish,  Russian,  and  Arabic,  received 
from  the  Emperor  a  gold  medal  for  her  dictionary  of  Turkish-German  transcriptions, 
and  from  the  King  of  Bavaria  the  Ludwig's  gold  medal  for  art  and  science.  In  1881 
she  established  at  Vienna  a  private  school  for  instruction  in  the  Oriental  tongues, 
and  gave  free  oourses  of  lectures  to  ladies  on  the  Turkish  language.  Miss  Sofic  von 
Torma  has  done  some  very  good  work  recently  in  the  investigation  of  antiquities  at 
SiebenbHrgen.  She  has  a  book  almost  ready  for  publication  in  French  and  German, 
and  has  loctnred  on  her  discoveries.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayoe,  of  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Schlio- 
mann  have  both  spoken  in  high  terms  of  Miss  von  Torma's  excavations.  Miss  Emilie 
Horschelmann  has  lectured  with  success  to  women  in  Vienna  on  the  history  of  art. 
MiM  Amalie  Thilo,  principal  of  an  important  girls'  institute  at  the  capital,  is  well 
known  for  her  lectures  on  pedagogics,  that  on  the  great  names  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation being  specially  worthy  of  mention.  In  1881  Miss  Helene  Dmskovich,  Ph.  D., 
spoke  bel!(»e  a  large  audience  under  the  auspices  of  a  Viennese  society,  and  showed 
a  large  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  and  other  foreign  literatures.  Miss  Susanna 
Rubinstein,  Ph.  D.,  has  made  a  name  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  her  lectures  and 
philosophical  works.  Those  are  a  few  names  selected  from  a  long  list  of  women  who 
have  proved  that  intellectual  power  is  independent  of  her  sex.'' 

In  Vienna  modem  movements  in  favor  of  the  education  of  woman  are  indicated  by 
the  ox)ening  of  a  gymnasium,  or  secondary  school  for  girls,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Wiener  Verein  fiir  erweiterte  Frauenbildang.  This  gymnasium,  opened  on  October 
10, 1892,  has  as  its  object  the  more  thorough  education  of  young  girls  in  the  higher 
educational  branches.  A  similar  society  for  the  educational  advancement  of  young 
women  has  been  established  lately  in  Budapest;  its  special  aim,  however,  is  to  see 
that  preparatory  training  for  the  medical  and  philosophical  faculties  of  the  univer- 
sity is  given  to  young  women. 

1  Soo  aUtements  in  regard  to  tbo  opening  of  tho  Hungarian  universitiea  mentioned  later  on. 
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Tbo  ByllabQB  for  1895-96,  asnt  oat  by  tbe  Wiener  Verein  eqt  Abhaltnng  akado- 
miacber  Vorteiigo  ftir  D&meOy  indicateB  tbat  ibis  lecture  course  covere  tbo  fieM  of 
Bcience  and  Htcraturo  quito  tborougbly;  evea  tbo  literary  etudy  of  modem  lan- 
guages is  indaded.  Moet  of  the  lecturers  ore  '*  Universitjits-Doceiiteii/^  but  a 
well-known  painter  will  read  about  tbo  bistory  of  art,  and  two  actors  from  the 
Hof-Tbeater  will  give  instruction  in  cloeution  and  recitation. 

Mmo.  Josephine  Hnmpal-Zeman  describes  tbo  attempts  to  benefit  tbe  women  of 
Bebomia  who,  ''like  all  SlaTonie  women,  wero  always  perfect  helpmates  of  their 
'stronger  brotliers,'  good  mothers  and  honaewives,  always  basy.  Still  they  were 
not  deaf  to  the  call  of  rising  womanhood  Hirongbout  tbe  world,  and  in  a  compara- 
tiroly  short  time  they  have  been  able  to  produce  more  than  800  volumes  of  literature, 
besides  unmberless  artieles  in  Tarions  magazines  and  newspapers.  They  have  started 
societies,  tbe  most  prominent  ones  being  thoee  of  tbe  Red  Cross,  women's  industrial 
unions,  literary  societies,  and  tbe  well-known  Amerieaii  Club  of  Bohemian  Ladies, 
of  which  Miss  Dix  speaks  in  her  memoirs,  and  tho  most  important  of  all — tbe 
Minerra — ^a  society  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

''This  society,  founded  in  1891,  sent  a  petition  to  tbo  Emporor,  asking  bim  to  open 
tho  doors  of  tiie  celebrated  University  of  Prague  to  women.  The  reply  was  tbat  as 
soon  as  Boliemta  shall  have  her  yo«ng  women  prepared,  this  may  be  done.  Then  it 
was  that  the  brave  and  gifted  Eloona  Kliska  KrdsaoborsklK  began  her  heroic  under- 
taking. At  that  tisae  there  were  iko  gymnasia  in  Central  Europe,  and  the  Bohemian 
women  bad  to  begin  in  an  entirely  new  and  untrodden  x^atb.  Again,  as  in  the  time 
of  Hubs,  Bohemia  was  to  ligb  t  the  toreh,  so  that  others  could  see  their  way  to  progress. 

^  Headed  by  tbe  editor  of  Lensky  Listy,  Eliska  Kritenoborskii,  tbe  poetess — ^tbe 
Bohemian  Mrs.  Browning — tbe  society,  composed  of  the  best  women  and  men  of 
Prague,  entered  quietly  np«n  its  great  and  noble  mission,  and  in  about  two  months 
onoagh  money  was  secured  to  turn  a  private  b»ose  into  a  woman's  gynmaeinm  with 
53  earnest  yoong  women  as  atndents,  a  fine  faculty,  a  library,  and  a  laboratory. 
This  took  PragiM  by  surprise.  Even  tbo  most  sarcastic  foes  stopped  talking  about 
tbe  '  long  hair  and  short  brains  of  women,'  and  their  unfitness  for  any  serious  work. 
Such  was  tbo  beginning.  With  jM^rsovcrlng  effort  tbe  society  galnod  frisends  and 
donations.  The  girls  worked,  as  tbe  first  students  of  Yassar  hod  to  work,  and  at  tlie 
close  of  tbe  year  tbey  convinced  tbo  last  doubter,  by  tiioir  high  standing  in  physics 
and  mathematics  and  by  their  brilliant  recitals  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Tbat  this  first 
year  had  not  exhausted  all  the  bravo  and  knowledge-loving  Bohemian  girls,  is  proved 
by  tbe  fact  tbat  this  year,  tho  second  year  of  tbe  school,  30  new  students  applied  for 
admission.  Beven  of  the  first- year  students  wish  to  enter  tho  medical  profession, 
and  tbe  Minerva  again  sent  a  request  to  the  minister  of  education,  asking  tbat  tbo 
students  bo  permitted  to  enter  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  honored  countrywoman,  Dr.  Anna  Bayer  > — the  first  woman  in  Europe  to  be 
appointed  by  tbe  Austrian  Government  as  state  physician  to  Bosnia. 

''  Daring  all  these  efforts,  tbe  students  of  tbe  University  of  Prague  showed  earnest 
sympathy  with  tho  movement,  generously  offering  encouragement  to  their  sisters. 
After  this  successful  opening  to  tbo  women  of  Bohemia,  tbe  women  of  Vienna,  Hun- 
gary, and  other  countries  in  central  Europe  began  to  write  to  Prague  for  information 
and  advice,  thus  learning  from  tho  so  often  overlooked  and  ignored  Bohemian  how 
to  prepare  tbe  way  to  tbo  well-guarded  road  of  learning  for  the  women  of  Anstria 
and  Germany." 

To  this  statement  it  may  be  added  tbat  a  gymnasium,  or  college  prexmratory 
school,  was  opened  in  Pragne  in  1890.  Its  pnpils  have  a  similar  coarse  to  that  of 
the  gymnasia  for  boys;  tbe  aim  is  to  train  for  medical  and  academic  departments  of 
univeraitiea.  A  rigorous  stan<lard  of  scholarship  is  required,  and  so  far  tbe  work 
is  fully  up  to  tbe  standard.  Tbe  first  graduating  class  received  its  diplomas  in  1894. 
It  is  also  stated  tbat  tbe  German  University  of  Prague  has  granted  women  the 
privilege  of  attending  tho  lectures  as  ''ausserordentlicbe  Zuhorer,"bat  this  doen  not 
give  them  any  academic  status. 

I  AUo  called  Dr.  Bayerova,  see  p.  050. 
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In  Hnngary  tlio  ministry  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  tho  admission  of  prop- 
erly qualified  women  to  the  uuiversities  of  Budapest  and  Klansenburg.  The  same 
derreo  authorizes  the  training  of  women  for  ''the  professions  of  teachers  in  female 
secondary  schools,  as  druggists  and  as  physicians  for  women  and  children." 

SWITZERLAND. 

As  indications  of  the  edncational  opportunities  offered  to  the  Swiss  women,  we 
quote  tho  numbers  of  pupils  and  teachers  reported  under  tho  Swiss  school  system,  in 
the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1891-92.  In  the  elementary 
schools  in  1891  there  were  232,978  girl  pupils;  in  the  advanced  elementary,  12,191 
girls;  in  tho  continuation  schools,  3,283  girls;  in  normal  schools,  708  women;  in  the 
universities,  226  women  students.  Tho  number  of  women  teachers  was  3,108  In  the 
lowest  grade,  192  in  advanced  elementary  work,  70  in  normal-school  worlc.  Noted 
by  cantons,  the  per  cent  of  women  teachers  was:  Glarus,  0;  Basel  Land,  0.8;  Api)en- 
zell  i.  R.,  1;  Thurgau,  2.7;  St.  Gall,  8.4;  Solothum,  4.5;  Zurich  and  Schaffhauaen, 
each,  8.4;  Graubiinden,  12.2;  Aargau^  13.5;  Lucerne,  13.8;  Baselstadt,  28.6;  Appen- 
zelli.R.,29.2;  Vaud,37.6;  Berne,  38.6;  Freiburg,  39.7 ;  Wallia,  45.4;  Zug,49.2;  Uri, 
50;  Schwytz,  55;  Geneva,  56.3;  Tessin,  59.5;  Neuenburg,  65.3;  Nidwalden,  72.2; 
Obwulden,  73.7.  Average  in  18B1  was  30.2,  which  was  increased  in  1891  to  33.3  per 
cent,  although  women  teachers  are  no  longer  employed  in  the  cantons  of  Appenzeli 
i.  R.  and  Schafifhausen. 

The  universities  have  been  opened  to  women  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Zurich, 
Geneva,  Berne,  Neufch&tel,  and  lastly  Basel,  have  one  by  one  decided  to  give  women 
the  desired  privileges.  In  1894  the  University  of  Geneva  had  186  women  in  its 
courses,  from  Russia,  Poland,  France,  Holland,  America,  Servia,  and  Armenia. 
Basel  at  first  refused  to  admit  women,  but  has  now  yielded  to  pressure,  and  allows 
women  to  matriculate  regularly,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  experiment.  It  is  stipu- 
lated that,  if  the  experiment  does  not  work  well,  the  university  will  again  be  closed 
to  that  sex. 

According  to  statements  made  by  Miss  Marie  Goegg  (in  the  Woman  Question  in 
Europe,  by  Theo.  Stanton)  a  petition  was  sent  in  October,  1872,  to  the  "  council  of 
Geneva,  asking  that  women  be  admitted  to  the  University  of  Geneva  on  the  same 
footing  as  men.  «  •  •  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  female  stu- 
dents who  have  pursued  their  studies  at  the  Geneva  University : 


Tear. 

Sciences. 

Medicine. 

Letters. 

TotaL 

1876-77 

1 

1 

1877-78 

8 

4 

1878-70 

3 
5 
6 
8 
12 

s 

1879-80  

i 

1K8'J-81 

u 

1881-^ 

14 

1882-83 

1 

a 

''This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  students  is  steadily  increasing.^  The  list| 
of  female  graduates  up  to  December  31,  1882,  gives  9  bachelors  of  science,  physical 
and  natural,  and  1  doctor  of  medicine.  In  Germanic  Switzerland,  at  Zurich,  for 
example,  the  number  of  female  students  is  much  larger  than  in  the  universities  of 
Romanic  Switzerland,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  Russians.  The  admission  of 
women  to  tho  University  of  Neufch4tel  dates  from  1878,  but  few  have  profited  by 
the  concession.  Fifteen  ladies,  nonmatriculates,  have  listened  to  a  course  of  leotnrM 
on  general  history  and  the  history  of  modem  literature,  and  1  female  student  has 

>  Bat  still  luoro  intoreating  is  tho  fact  that,  with  one  single  exception,  all  of  the  female  stode&ts 
have  pursaed  scientific  or  medical  studies  rather  than  those  of  a  literary  nature. 
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matriculated,  but  up  to  the  present  time  (May,  1883)  no  degree  lias  been  conferred 
on  a  woman." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  greater  proportion  of  women  who  have  studied 
at  Swiss  universities  are  Russians,  hence  an  account  of  the  experience  of  these  ladies 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  highest  grade  education,  denied  them  in  their  own  land, 
will  be  of  interest.  We  quote  from  Russian  Women  in  Swiss  Universities,^  by  Louise 
Nydegger,  who  says : 

''While  Germany  is  still  obstinately  refusing  women  admission  to  her  colleges, 
the  Swiss  universities  have  for  a  number  of  years  received  them  on  the  same  terms 
as  men,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  same  degrees.  In  the  university  laws  and 
regulations  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  male  and  female  students.  Both 
sexes  assume  the  same  obligations  and  receive  the  same  rights  on  matriculating. 
Nearly  two  years  ago  this  equality  was  extended  a  step  further,  when  a  woman  was 
received  as  privat-docent  in  the  faculty  of  law  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  which, 
in  Europe,  is  a  very  remarkable  position  for  a  woman.  The  question  of  granting 
such  a  right  to  women  was  vigorously  debated,  not  only  by  the  faculties  of  two  uni- 
versities, but  in  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  until  Dr.  Emilie  Kempin 
was  finally  received,  on  her  application,  into  the  body  of  university  instructors.  In 
March,  1892,  she  opened  her  course  of  lectures  with  a  large  attendance.  *  *  *  It 
is  a  strange  fact  that  even  in  Switzerland,  where  the  same  educational  advantages 
are  extended  to  both  sexes,  higher  education  for  women,  parallel  with  that  for  men, 
is  not  viewed  at  all  favorably.  If  a  young  girl  is  to  continue  her  education  beyond 
what  she  gets  at  the  secondary  school,  which  she  leaves  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  she 
is  sent  to  some  female  institute.  There  she  gets  courses  supposed  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  feminine  mind  and  needs,  consisting  chiefly  of  modern  languages, 
literature,  history,  and  music,  and  there  generally  her  education  terminates.  Indeed, 
public  opinion  is  so  strong  that  there  are  very  few  Swiss  women  as  regular  students 
in  the  universities.  Perhaps  the  same  men  who  sit  in  the  Federal  Council  and  help 
to  keep  the  universities  open  to  women  would  discourage,  if  not  decidedly  oppose, 
their  daughters  or  sisters  entering.  Still,  there  are  every  year  a  fair  number  of 
women  students  matriculated  in  the  three  principal  universities  of  Switzerland, 
at  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Geneva.  Women  of  other  countries  come  a  long  distance  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  Swiss  women  neglect  at  their  own 
doors.  In  Berne  there  are  at  present  two  or  three  women  from  the  interior  of  Sibe- 
ria, who  were  six  weeks  in  traveling  from  their  homes.  Among  those  from  a  great 
distance,  there  is  one  from  Australia,  one  from  Madagascar,  and  one  from  a  colony 
of  southern  Africa.  The  total  number  of  students  in  Berne  has  been  something  over 
600  in  the  last  few  years,  and  about  80  of  these  are  women.  In  Geneva  there  is  very 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  The  majority  of  these  women  are  from  various  prov- 
inces of  Russia  and  most  of  them  are  Israelites.  *  »  *  There  a  few  Bulgarian, 
German,  and  English  women.  Those  of  other  nationalities  are  so  rare  that  they 
scarcely  count.  *  *  •  Russian  women  have  gone  the  furthest  in  emancipation, 
have  acquired  the  most  brilliant  reputation  in  matters  of  inteUect,  and  are  most 
daring  in  enterprise,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  nations.  American  women 
may  have  accomplished  more,  but  they  do  not  labor  under  the  same  difficulties  as 
the  Russians.  *  *  *  As  the  Russians  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  among  the 
women  students,  women's  standings  and  doings  are  measured  according  to  them. 
But  perhaps  no  class  of  beings  has  been  more  misrepresented  than  Russian  women  . 
students;  first,  by  the  enemies  of  women's  higher  education ;  secondly,  by  those  who 
do  not  understand  their  foreign  ways  and  character  and  who  judge  them  by  their 
own  limited  standard.  Both  parties  have  united  in  overlooking  their  merits  and  in 
exaggerating  their  faults,  or  even  in  attributing  to  them  such  as  they  never  had. 
They  succeeded  in  so  misrepresenting  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Russian 
women  as  students  that  they  created  a  strong  prejudice  against  them,  which  harmed 

1  In  the  Womui'a  Journal  of  Ifovember,  1893. 
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the  cause  of  women's  liiglior  educatiou  more  tlian  any  sound  argument  that  conld 
bo  advancod.  Indeed,  in  order  to  understand  these  students,  it  is  not  enough  to 
stand  by  and  watch  them,  for  it  is  true  that  they  often  may  give  cause  for  misappre- 
hension. One  has  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  and  live  with  them  in  order  to  know 
them. 

'*To  one  who  does  not  regard  them  from  the  outset  with  a  shallow  prejudice  above 
which  he  can  not  rise,  they  are  interesting  enough,  as  he  observes  them  on  the 
streets  or  in  the  university  rooms  and  halls,  conversing  and  gesticulating  in  their 
animated  way.  Olie  not  understanding  their  language  might  often  think  them 
quarreling  when  they  are  merely  expressing  their  opinions  on  entirely  impersonal 
questions.  Most  of  them  wear  their  hair  shorty  and  are  quite  indifferent  in  matters 
of  dress.  This  has  been  made  a  severe  reproach  against  them  by  those  who  devote 
more  time  and  attention  to  their  persons  and  less  to  their  minds.  But  a  still  greater 
accusation  made  against  them  is  their  freedom  in  mingling  with  men.  In  Switzer- 
land, the  sexes  have  very  few  common  interests,  and  few  opportunities  arel'^fsflfed 
them  for  associating  before  marriage.  They  live  so  much  apart  that  as  a  rule  they 
are  embarrassed  and  awkward  in  each  other's  presence,  and  one  almost  wonders 
how  they  get  to  know  each  other  before  they  are  married,  or  at  least  engaged. 

''  But  the  Bussians  are  raised  differently,  there  being  among  them  much  more  fel- 
lowship between  men  and  women.  Accustomed  to  regard  each  other  as  comrade 
and  coworkers,  they  treat  each  other  accordingly,  in  relations  where  there  is  no  love 
concerned  beyond  the  love  every  human  being  owes  to  his  neighbor.  Intellectual 
pursuits,  especially,  can  create  between  men  and  women  relations  into  which  love 
does  not  necessarily  entor.  As  there  are  also  a  number  of  Russian  male  students  at 
the  university,  the  two  sexes  naturally  preserve  the  same  bearing  toward  each 
other.  Thus,  while  two  young  SwiBs  of  opposite  sexes  can  scarcely  take  a  walk  or 
attend  an  entertainment  together  unless  they  are  engaged,  the  Russians  think  noth- 
ing of  going  to  each  other's  rooms  for  study,  of  walking  together  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  evening,  even  until  late,  or  of  assisting  each  other  in  various  ways.  This 
freedom,  so  natural  and  hence  so  allowable,  has  given  rise  to  the  gravest  misinter- 
pretations on  the  part  of  those  who  are  aeoustomed  to  an  artificial  system  of  inter- 
course, and  who  have  deeply  rooted  in  them  its  notions  of  decorum.  On  this 
account,  it  has  even  been  seriously  argued  that  the  mixed  attendance  of  men  and 
women  at  the  universities  leads  to  immorality.  To  make  appearances  worse,  most 
of  the  women  study  medicine,  and  are  with  the  men  not  only  in  the  lecture  rooms, 
but  in  the  anatomy  classes^  in  the  hospitals — in  fact,  everywhere.  It  may  be  true' 
that  many  things  come  up  which  are  painful  for  a  young  woman  when  she  has  to 
face  them  in  the  presence  of  men  ^  but  science  calls  for  the  greatest  objectivity,  and 
a  woman  who  is  earnestly  devoted  to  her  work  will  soon  acquire  it.  Does  it  lower 
a  woman's  dignity  if,  for  the  purpose  of  some  day  relieving  pain^  she  rises  above 
the  idea  of  sex  and  remains  calm  in  situations  where  otherwise  she  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  shame  I  She  is  no  more  unwomanly  far  doing  this  than  a  man  is 
unmanly  under  the  same  ciroumstances. 

''  The  Russian  women  are  animated  and  excitable  in  temperament.  Each  of  the 
three  university  cities  named  above  has  quarters  where  a  large  number  of  the 
Russians  live  near  each  ather.  Generally  they  rent  rooms  and  prepare  breakfast  and 
supper  themselves  on  an  alcohol  lamp,  taking  their  dinners  at  some  boarding  place. 
They  communicate  little  with  those  outside  of  their  own  nationality.  This  is  due 
not  so  much  to  cxclusiveness  as  to  lack  of  opportunity  for  contact  with  others,  and, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  language.  It  is  not  hard  to  make  their  acquaintance  if  any 
one  seeks  it,  for  they  are  cordially  sociable  and  very  hospitable.  A  cup  of  tea^  whieh 
they  prepare  deliciously  with  the  addition  of  a  slice  of  lemon  or  some  other  fruit, 
is  offered  you  at  any  time  of  the  day  when  you  may  enter  their  room,  and  you  are 
soon  set  at  ease  by  their  fi-ank  way  of  treating  yon. 

''  Of  those  that  come  to  the  universities  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  almost  all  have  at 
least  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  German  when  they  arrive,  so  that  they  can  very 
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nearly  anderstand  the  lectures,  though  they  may  not  yet  ho  able  to  speak  well. 
Often  they  anderstand,  read  and  write  the  language  much  better  than  they  can 
speak  it,  for  want  of  practice,  becanse  they  always  converse  in  Russian  among 
themselves  and  have  little  opportunity  for  conversation  in  another  language.  Some 
can  speak  fluently  when  they  arrive,  having  studied  German  from  childhood.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  French  in  Geneva,  only  a  larger  number  know  this  language  at 
the  outlet,  it  being  more  popular  in  Bussia  than  German. 

*'  Of  course,  the  difliculties  of  university  study  in  a  foreign  country  are  much 
increased  for  those  who  come  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  there 
are  a  few  such.  However,  the  Russians  have  great  facility  in  learning  languages, 
aud  are  very  good  at  conversation.  Even  before  they  have  quite  mastered  a  lan- 
guage they  can  express  their  thoughts  remarkably  well,  aptly  steering  around  the 
terms  with  which  they  are  not  yet  familiar.  To  this  ability  to  express  themselves 
is  added  that  other,  so  essential  to  good  conversation,  that  of  calling  forth  the 
thoughts  of  others.  They  talk  with  a  certain  animation  and  'Condor  that  makes 
them  very  genial.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  of  general  interest  that  one  can  not 
discuss  with  them,  but  they  are  interested  especially  in  the  social  questions  of  the 
day.  It  is  natural  that  their  attention  should  be  turned  to  such  questions,  consider- 
ing the  social  conflicts  and  wrongs  which  agitate  their  own  country  and  from  which 
BO  many  suffer.  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  for  instance,  is  a  book  that  was 
eagerly  read  by  them  at  one  time. 

''  It  is  remarkable,  too,  how  much  they  have  read,  even  before  coming  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  Russian  girl  of  the  better  classes  grows  up  doing  scarcely  anything 
about  the  house,  for  servants  are  very  cheap  and  plentiful  in  Russia,  and  manual 
labor  is  despised.  Thus  she  has  the  whole  day  to  herself,  aud  the  intelligent  sx)end 
it  in  reading  and  study.  Even  part  of  the  night  is  spent  in  this  manner,  they  are 
such  insatiable  readers.  From  a  very  early  age  they  read  enormously  and  indis- 
criminately, science,  history,  novels,  poetry — everything  which  falls  into  their 
hands.     •     *     * 

"The  ideal  of  the  intellectual  young  girl  is  to  go  to  a  foreign  university,  where 
she  can  study  in  a  freer  atmosphere  and  have  more  advantages.  To  this  may  be 
added  a  desire  to  see  the  world,  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  be  perfectly  independent.  She 
has  visions  of  happiness  and  activity  to  be  found  far  away,  which  sometimes  end  in 
disappointment,  for  even  there  other  difficulties  come  up  which  do  not  enter  into 
her  dreams.  Often  she  has  to  struggle  long  and'  hard  with  parents  and  relatives 
before  they  grant  her  wish,  because,  being  less  enthusiastic,  they  take  more  account 
of  the  danger  and  responsibility  of  such  a  step.  *  •  *  But  she  is  determined  in 
her  purpose,  and  at  last  she  gains  the  victory.  Often  she  leaves  home  before  the 
ago  of  20 ;  but,  as  a  result  of  her  eager  and  varied  reading,  her  mind  has  matured 
early.  At  that  ago  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  note  which  she  has  not  read. 
Besides  Russian  literature,  she  has  read  the  chief  works  of  the  principal  foreign 
languages,  either  in  the  original  or  in  translations.  She  has  a  good  memory  for 
what  pleases  her.  Some  can  recite  long  passages,  not  only  of  such  writers  as  Ler- 
montoiF,  who  is  a  favorite  among  Russian  youth,  but  also  of  Shakespeare,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  aud  others.  Even  long  after  having  read  anything  they  can  give  a  clear 
outline  of  it,  which  shows  that  they  read  with  understanding  as  well  as  with 
rapidity.    Marvels  of  intelligence  and  precocity  are  not  infrequent  among  them. 

"In  Berne  there  is  a  young  woman  from  Odessa  in  the  law  school,  the  only  female 
law  student  there  until  last  term.  She  left  home  very  young.  As  she  had  musical 
gifts,  she  was  sent  to  a  conservatory  in  Vienna.  She  stayed  there  nearly  a  year,  but 
music  alone  did  not  satisfy  her,  and  she  begged  her  parents  to  let  her  go  to  the  uni- 
versity. She  entered  the  school  of  medicine  in  Berne,  and  after  a  year's  study  found 
again  that  it  was  not  what  she  wanted.  She  then  changed  to  the  law  school,  in 
which — the  studies  being  congenial  to  her— she  persevered.  Last  year  she  won  a 
prize  in  competition  with  her  fellow-students  by  a  dissertation  qn  a  given  subject; 
and  this  was  awarded  her  for  real  merit,  not  through  gallantry.    Gallantry  is  not 
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carried  bo  far  in  Europo  wheu  woman  competes  with  man.  In  the  disoassions  of 
the  class  room  she  is  also  remarkable  for  her  quickness  and  ability.  As  one  of  the 
other  students  said,  'She  speaks  long  before  we  are  ready  to  say  anything.'  Some 
time  next  winter  she  will  take  her  examinations  for  the  doctor's  degree;  and 
she  was  only  22  last  mouth.  In  addition,  she  plays  well  on  the  piano,  and  has 
much  knowledge  outside  her  special  line  of  study.  She  is  a  vivacious  little  thing, 
very  nervous,  with  delicate,  intellectual  features.  When  she  becomes  animated 
and  absorbed  in  discussion,  destruction  to  everything  she  takes  in  her  hand  Jnst 
then. 

''  About  two  years  ago  another  young  woman  passed  a  brilliant  examination  for 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  age  of  22 ;  and  at  the  Swiss  universities  the  study  of 
medicine  requires  at  least  five  years'  study,  besides  a  good  preparation  before 
beginning. 

''  Many  of  the  Russian  students  come  to  the  university  with  slender  means.  The 
last  few  years  especially  have  been  hard  for  them,  for  the  ruble,  whose  nominal 
value  is  4  francs,  was  actually  not  worth  more  tlian  2.30  to  2.60  francs  in  foreign 
countries.  But  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  Russian  students  is  their  generosity 
and  helpfulness  toward  each  other.  There  is  among  them  a  treasury  to  which 
those  who  have  abundance  contribute  for  their  less  fortunate  compatriots.  Then, 
during  each  semester,  there  are  '  evenings '  given,  the  profits  of  which  are  also 
used  to  aid  poor  students.  These  'evenings'  are  held  in  the  hall  of  some  hotel  or 
restaurant,  and  tickets  of  admission  are  sold.  There  are  no  waiters ;  the  students 
prepare  and  serve  the  refreshments  themselves.  Tea  is  the  principal  beverage,  and 
the  famous 'samovars' stand  on  sidetables.     *     *     « 

''As  the  attendance  on  these  occasions  consists  of  students  and  their  friends,  the 
'evening'  becomes  a  gathering  for  social  enjoyment.  They  are  delightful  diver- 
sions from  the  work  of  the  semester,  and  everyone  seems  to  be  gay  and  happy.  To 
increase  both  amusement  and  profit,  there  is  a  table  with  trifies  for  which  lottery 
tickets  are  sold.  There  are  tables  with  fruits-  and  candies  and  all  sorts  of  sweet 
things  to  tempt  buyers.  When  the  attendance  is  thought  to  be  nearly  complete, 
the  talk  and  laughter  is  hushed  for  a  while  and  everybody's  attention  is  turned  to 
the  stage.  A  little  drama,  recitations,  or  tableaux  are  given.  Later,  dancing  is 
begun  and  occupies  the  rest  of  the  evening.  According  to  traditional  notions  of 
womanliness,  the  women  medical  students  are  now  'womanly,'  for  they  have  laid 
aside  dissecting  knives  and  text-books,  and  enjoy  themselves  in  the  ballroom  Just 
like  society  women.     •     *     » 

"The  more  bold  and  active  among  them  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  workingmen's 
movements  of  the  city  in  which  they  study,  attending  their  meetings  and  enter- 
tainments. There  is  often  a  close  sympathy  between  the  Russian  students  and  the 
working  classes.     •     *     * 

"Another  organization  among  the  Russianj^udents  of  both  sexes  is  that  connected 
with  a  library  and  reading  room  which  they  support  by  monthly  contributions. 
When  quarrels  arise  they  even  have  a  sort  of  tribunal  to  settle  matters.  Sometimes 
a  punishment  is  inflicted,  i.  e.,  that  thereafter  none  of  the  students  shall  speak  to 
tbo  culprit.  Thus,  outside  the  university  they  lead  a  life  of  their  own,  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  students. 

"  It  is  touching  to  see  how  some  of  them  endure  privations  for  the  love  of  study,  or 
for  the  sake  of  living  with  more  freedom  in  a  foreign  country,  or  for  both  reasons 
combined.  Such  students  live  in  a  small,  simple  room,  preparing  their  own  meals 
on  an  alcohol  lamp,  and  of  course  their  food  is  very  plain,  consisting  of  little  but 
porridges,  bread,  and  tea.  But,  even  under  such  cironmstanoes,  they  do  not  forget 
to  be  hospitable,  and  would  share  the  last  morsel  with  any  fellow-creature  whom 
they  considered  as  a  guest.  Indeed,  they  often  are  each  other's  guests,  and  the  idea 
of  wealth  or  poverty  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  their  relations.  In  the  same  way, 
hey  are  free  about  lending  and  borrowing  money,  which  they  usually  receive  in 
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moDthly  sains.  Those  who  have  money  give  as  long  as  they  have  any,  and  when  it 
is  gone  they  borrow  in  their  torn  nntil  they  are  again  supplied. 

**  The  study  of  medicine  is  a  long  and  hard  study,  and  those  Russian  women  who 
pursue  it,  even  under  difficulties,  have  little  assurance  that  it  will  ever  gain  them  a 
living.  For  this  reason  it  seems  strange  at  first  that  the  majority  devote  themselves 
to  it,  while  only  a  few  follow  other  courses,  such  as  natural  science  or  literature. 
But  medicine  affords  them  more  chances  of  activity  than  studies  in  another  direction, 
even  though  women  are  not  allowed  to  practice  it  in  Russia.  They  practice  iu  a  sort 
of  underhand  way,  as  assistants  to  some  masculine  relative  or  friend  who  is  a  doctor. 
But  they  have  no  right  to  give  prescriptions,  and,  of  course,  more  or  less  danger  is 
always  connected  with  work  of  this  kind.  Some  go  to  Bulgaria,  Servia,  or  Rou- 
mania,  where  the  law  allows  women  to  practice ;  and  a  few  settle  in  Switzerland. 
But  in  this  latter  country  it  is  hard  for  them  to  acquire  a  practice  unless  they  have 
influential  connections  among  the  professors ;  first,  because  there  are  plenty  of  good 
native  doctors,  and  secondly,  because  the  prejudice  against  feminine  doctors  is  still 
strong. 

"Others  go  to  America,  allured  by  glowing  reports  of  woman's  position  there,  of 
unbounded  freedom  and  lucrative  work.  The  destiny  of  these  differs  widely.  Some 
may  be  fortunate  in  the  New  World,  while  of  others  rumors  have  floated  back  to 
their  friends  in  the  Old  World  that  in  spite  of  university  diplomi^  and  doctors' 
degrees,  they  were  obliged  to  work  in  factories.  The  latter  is  quite  probable;  for, 
coming  here  without  friends  or  protection,  strangers  to  the  country  and  its  ways, 
they  fail  to  obtain  the  position  for  which  they  are  qualified,  and  at  last  are  forced  to 
resort  to  manual  labor.  Perhaps  Americans  do  not  extend  to  theui  the  sympathy 
which  they  merit,  receiving  them  coldly  and  even  with  distrust  as  foreigners. 

"A  good  many,  especially  of  the  wealthier  class,  study  simply  for  the  love  of 
study,  witl^put  expecting  to  apply  their  knowledge.  They  study  medicine  because 
it  is  the  most  positive  science  there  is  at  present,  and  seems  best  adapted  to  their 
bent  of  mind.  However,  that  does  not  hinder  them  from  acquiring  much  knowledge 
iu  other  directions.  It  is  even  remarkable  how  they  adhere  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, in  spite  of  other  qualifications  more  promising.  In  Geneva  there  is  a  young 
woman  from  Odessa,  now  studying  medicine  for  the  third  year,  who  has  a  voice  of 
rare  beauty,  and  who  is  very  graceful  and  prepossessing.  She  has  often  been  urged, 
by  persons  highly  capable  of  judging  in  such  matters,  to  cultivate  her  rare  gift,  as 
it  would  be  a  sure  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  But  no  prospect,  however  flattering, 
can  induce  her  to  abandon  the  study  of  medicine,  which  she  pursues  with  the  inten- 
tion of  some  day  devoting  herself  to  philanthropic  work.  Of  course  she  does  not 
entirely  neglect  her  voice,  and  sometimes  contributes  to  the  entertainment  on  those 
'evenings'  mentioned  before,  or  sings  at  smaller  gatherings  of  her  friends. 

"As  a  rule,  the  Russian  student  has  a  great  capacity  for  work.  When  preparing 
for  an  important  examination,  for  instance,  she  stays  shut  up  in  her  room,  lounging 
half  dressed  upon  a  sofa  and  studying  for  days  together.  Her  friends,  knowing  how 
she  is  occupied,  visit  her  but  little,  unless  to  study  with  her.  This  she  can  keep  up 
week  after  week  for  a  long  time.  But,  ordinarily,  they  believe  in  having  enjoyment, 
too,  in  their  college  life,  and  they  have  many  gay  times,  visiting  each  other,  enter- 
taining company  in  their  rooms  and  drinking  tea  together,  or  frequenting  the  thea- 
ter. Sociability  is  highly  developed  in  them.  As  they  are  usually  lovers  of  nature, 
and  the  university  cities  of  Switzerland  have  such  beautiful  surroundings,  long 
walks  and  rambles  are  another  source  of  pleasure  and  recreation.  But  those  who 
come  to  the  university  simply  for  the  sake  of  leading  a  freer  life  and  having  more 
enjoyment  than  they  could  at  home,  and  who  do  not  work  seriously,  are  rare,  though 
occasionally  such  can  be  found. 

"Often  they  study  after  they  are  married,  and  sometimes  husband  and  wife  are 
both  in  the  university.  Among  the  married  women,  two  must  be  mentioned, 
although  they  are  not  students  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  the  support  which  they 
have  been  to  their  student  husbands. 
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''Reopntly  a  gentleman  passed  liis  examination  for  the  M.  D.  degree  at  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  Berne  who  had  been  an  exile  in  Siberia  for  seyeral  years.  When  sentenced 
he  was  engaged,  and  his  betrothed  followed  him  voluntarily  into  exile,  where  sho 
was  married  and  faithfully  shared  his  hardships.  When  he  was  free  again  they 
went  to  Berne,  where  he  entered  the  university.  Their  means  being  insufficient, 
the  wife  returned  to  Russia  as  a  governess.  A  few  months  before  his  examinations 
she  came  back  to  Berne  to  help  him  in  another  way.  While  he  stayed  at  home  all 
day  studying  and  reviewing,  his  wife  got  their  notebooks  from  other  students  and 
copied  the  lectures  which  he  was  missing,  besides  copying  the  thesis  which  ho  had 
to  write  for  his  degree. 

''The  wife  of  the  second  gentleman  has  two  small  children,  and  can  not  go  away 
to  work,  but  nevertheless  sho  largely  supports  the  family  while  her  husband  studies. 
From  20  to  30  Russian  students  get  their  dinners  from  her  everyday,  and  sho  does 
all  the  work  alone — even  sews  and  mends  for  some  of  them,  besides  having  the  care 
of  the  two  children.  There  are  few  comforts  in  her  home,  it  being  in  a  somber  gar- 
ret story,  yet  she  is  not  one  of  those  women  who  arc  always  complaining  of  being 
tired  and  worn  out.  She  is  always  bright  and^  cheerful,  though  often  she  does  look 
worn. 

'<  Pessimistic  tendencies  are  common  among  the  Russian  students,  and  this  seems 
inevitable  in  their  conditions.  *  *  *  The  more  intelligent  anyone  is  the  more 
acutely  he  suffers  in  such  a  life,  especially  when  ho  feels  the  impossibility  of  doing 
anything  to  change  it.  With  an  active  mind  and  an  intense  desire  for  knowledge, 
the  intellectual  Russian  girl  has  a  constant  longing,  which  impels  her  to  go  to  a  for- 
eign university  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  it  there.  She  spends  years  of  study  abroad, 
enjoying  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  Swiss  Republic  as  well  as  its  natural  beauties, 
and  moving  in  a  circle  of  congenial  compatriots.  Still  there  is  in  her,  like  an  under 
current  to  a  gayer  temperament,  a  strain  of  melancholy  which  sometiqies  gains  the 
upper  hand.  When  her  university  career  is  over,  the  chances  of  a  congenial  activity 
to  follow  it  are  few.  In  Russia  she  is  limited  to  the  domestic  sphere.  "  *  '^  To 
remain  for  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  foreign  country  would  be  hard,  too,  in  many 
respects,  oven  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  often  means  separation  from  her  parents. 
Thus,  the  longing  with  which  many  como  is  still  unappeased,  or  even  more  intense, 
when  they  leave  the  university  with  a  degree,  unless  it  be  terminated  in  happy  mar- 
ried life."    *     *     * 

GIIEECE. 

"Since  1890  the  university  at  Athens  has  been  opened  to  women;  until  that  date 
women  who  desired  a  higher  education  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  universities  of 
Europe,  because  they  could  not  obtain  this  higher  instruction  in  Greece.'' 

This  statement  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  women  of  Greece  had  not  previously 
received  a  high  degree  of  education,  and  in  a  measure  this  is  true;  but,  dating  no 
farther  back  than  1836,  it  is  stated  that  an  educational  society  was  formed  with  the 
object  of  educating  the  women  of  Greece.  Through  the  efforts  of  this  society,  and 
"with  the  generous  help  of  M.  Apostolos  Arsakes,  an  Epirote  Greek,  the  Arsakeion' 
was  built.  It  has  now  1,500  pupils  and  a  capital  of  1,300,000  drachmas  ($250,000), 
and  has  yearly  subventions  from  the  Government  and  local  governments.  The 
pupils,  many  of  whom  become  schoolmistresses,  are  supposed  to  spend  six  years  in 
it  after  having  spent  three  in  elementary  schools.  There  is  an  infsmt  school  under 
the  same  management.  There  is  a  similar  school  for  girls  at  Kerkyra,  founded  in 
18G8,  with  over  200  pupils,  as  well  as  at  Eleosis,  Gaurion,  Kotachovon,  and  Menidl. 
The  society  has  in  its  service  altogether  40  professors  and  59  schoolmistresses. 
From  1836  to  1890,  43,963  pupils  have  passed  through  these  schools,  of  whom  2,500 


»Sce  Greece  under  King  George,  by  R,  A.  II.  Bickford- Smith,  M.  A.  (student  of  the  British  School 
at  Athens),  London,  1803. 
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have  become  teachers.    The  number  of  pupila  of  the  Arsakeion  has  been  in  different 
years  as  follows : 


Year. 

Pupila. 

Year. 

Pupils. 

5g38                                      

150 
224 
C50 
595 

1876 

1,452 

1846 

1886 

1,471 

1856                                                              .  .. 

1880 

1,500 

1860 

Total  expenditure,  8,944,295  drachmas  ($1,727,048). 

ti  »  *  *  The  amonnt  of  money  spent  on  the  Kerkyra  school  has  been  1,108,379 
drachmas  ($213,957),  which  is  included  in  the  above  total.  Its  total  pupils  number 
4,648.  Over  3,000  girls  have  passed  "through  the  other  four  schools,  which  have  been 
founded  nearly  thirty  years.  Two  hundred  and  £fty  of  the  poorer  girls  receive  this 
higher  education  without  payment.  The  expenditure  on  the  six  schools  in  1889  was 
327,044  drachmas  ($63, 119) .  There  are  a  good  many  private  schools  for  girls  in  Athens. 
The  result  of  a^.  this  effort  is  that  Greek  women  get  a  very  fair  education,  and  can 
get  a  very  good  one.  The  girls,  however,  do  not  make  anything  like  the  use  of  the 
schools  that  the  boys  do,  chiefly  through  parental  dislike  to  trust  them  out  of  sight, 
a  prejudice  which  is  not  yet  entirely  unreasonable,  though  it  is  no  doubt  a  legacy 
from  Turkish  times.  This  is  gradually  being  overcome,  and  then  no  doubt  the  girls 
will  be  allowed  to  take  advantage,  to  the  full,  of  the  ample  opportunities  offered  to 
them." 

In  elementary  schools  in  1889  there  were  18,986  girls  pursuing  the  course  of  study 
(boys  78,815). 

Another  writer^  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  Arsakeion,  and  of  the 
Ouvroii:  des  Ferames  Pauvres  (half  factory,  half  school).    We  quote : 

''There  are  two  Uno  institutions  which  do  much  to  further  the  interests  of  women 
in  the  famous  Grecian  capital.  It  is  so  natural  to  associate  Athens  with  a  past 
glory,  and  therefore  with  retrogression,  that  it  is  a  surprise  to  meet  with  modem 
institutions  of  such  excellence  as  the  Arsakeion  and  the  Ouvroir  des  Femnies 
Pauvres.  The  former  is  an  unusual  and  most  successful  combination  of  a  boarding 
school,  private  day  school,  and  high  school  on  on  extraordinarily  large  scale;  for  the 
scholars,  all  told,  number  nearly  seventeen  hundred.  The  needs  of  so  vast  an 
undertaking  are  amply  filled  by  the  spacious  building  which  was  founded  by  a 
generous  Greek  in  1836,  and  has  since  been  largely  supported  by  donations,  the 
boarders  paying  but  100  and  the  day  scholars  35  francs  a  month.  An  air  of  neatness 
and  order  pervades  the  whole  structure,  which  is  of  stone,  with  bare,  austere  walis. 
In  that  part  of  the  building  frequented  by  the  day  scholars,  and  which  is  at  the 
samo  time  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  girls,  is  a  pretty  chapel,  a  good  library,  a 
room  full  of  scientific  instruments,  another  where  courses  in  dressmaking  take 
place,  and  a  wing  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  school  for  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental.  Drawing  and  painting  are  poorly  taught,  no  freehand  work  being 
required.  Although  the  curriculum  includes  the  study  of  the  French  language,  all 
the  lectures  and  lessons  on  the  sciences,  history,  and  literature  are  given  in  the  soft 
and  melodious  Greek,  to  w^hich  it  is  a  pleasure  to  listen,  even  without  understanding 
what  is  said. 

'*  The  scholars,  who  belong  exclusively  to  the  middle  class,  are  orderly  and  atten- 
tive pupils,  but  unprepossessing  in  appearance.  There  are  few  bright  and  fewer 
pretty  faces  to  be  seen;  the  almost  entire  absence  of  blondes  is  most  striking,  and 
the  cast  of  features  is  decidedly  Jewish  in  character.  The  unhealthy,  sallow  com- 
plexions are  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  windows  in  all  the  class  rooms 

>  Helen  £Ubo  Yillard  in  the  Woman's  Journal  of  Iforember  24, 1894. 
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are  kept  hermetically  sealed.  In  the  dormitories,  however,  which  accommodate 
from  15  to  30  girls,  the  windows  are  left  open  all  day.  These  lofty  rooms  are  even 
barer  than  hospital  wards,  for  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  chair  to  be  seen. 

''A  short  distance  from  the  great  Acropolis,  and  almost  opposite  the  mighty  pil- 
lars of  the  Jupiter  Temple,  stands  a  modest-looking  building,  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  and  thereby  saves  from  want  400  women  and  girls.  The  Ouvroir  des 
Femmes  Pauvres — half  factory,  half  school  as  well — has  existed  for  twenty  years. 
It  was  lirst  organized  and  has  since  been  managed  and  directed  wholly  by  women. 
It  is  a  charity  only,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  so  many  poor  and  ignorant  women  with 
the  means  of  learning  how  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  as 
soon  as  this  has  become  possible;  for  the  various  useful  and  ornamental  things 
manufactured  in  the  building  find  a  large  sale. 

''The  visitor  is  first  ushered  into  the  sales  and  exhibition  department,  which  is 
very  like  those  of  the  American  Women's  exchanges,  and  presided  over  by  ladles 
who  are  indefatigable  in  showing  the  different  articles  and  explaining  how  they  are 
made.  There  are  rugs  and  carpets  indestructible,  but  hideous ;  characteristic  many- 
colored  Greek  table  covers ;  pretty  silk  goods,  both  plain  and  fancy ;  silk  and  cotton 
crepes;  muslins,  with  silk  stripes;  soft  scarfs  of  exquisite  shades f  gauzy  handker- 
chiefs, with  borders  equally  delicate  in  color,  and  with  'Athens'  embroidered  in 
Greek  letters  in  the  comer ;  embroideries  of  all  kinds,  and  a  very  large  display  of 
most  beautiful  underwear.  These  daintily  stitched  and  embroidered  garments,  with 
their  pretty  ribbons  and  laces,  have  a  truly  Parisian  air  and  are  much  in  demand 
for  trousseaux. 

"The  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  given  up  to  the  manufacture  of  mate- 
rials, which  are  spun  and  woven  with  incredible  rapidity  and  skill  by  young  and 
old.  Hand  and  treadle  machines  are  used  throughout,  except  in  the  room  where 
bright  silks  for  the  fabrics  are  spooled  by  machinery.  On  the  upper  floor,  more 
goods  are  manufactured;  but  the  chief  industry  is  the  cutting  and  making  of 
underwear. 

"Small  children  are  taught  how  to  hem  and  tuck  in  one  room,  older  little  ones 
embroider  the  initials  on  the  handkerchiefs,  while  the  girls  who  have  become 
skilled  workwomen  make  whole  garments  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  two 
teachers  and  matrons.  Then  there  are  rooms  where  the  carpets  and  table  covers 
are  made,  12-year  old  girls  and  old  women  working  side  by  side,  as  in  the  other 
manufacturing  djopartments.  The  countenances  of  all  the  workers  verify  the  asser- 
tion of  the  principals  that  they  are  not  only  industrious,  but  thoroughly  good  women 
and  girls.  However  busily  at  work,  they  always  find  time  to  greet  the  stranger 
with  a  friendly  smile  or  nod ;  and  although  they  are  all  of  the  lower  class,  the  girls 
are  brighter  looking  and  more  comely  than  the  pupils  of  the  Arsakeion.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  strikingly  beautiful  faces  with  classic  features,  and  coloring  as  dark 
and  rich  as  that  of  the  Italian  maidens.  There  are  one  or  two  little  boys  among  the 
workers,  who  exhibit  their  handiwork  with  much  pride.  Work  begins  at  8  and 
continues  until  noon,  when  a  simple  but  hearty  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables 
is  to  be  had  for  the  trifling  sum  of  15  centimes,  after  which  work  goes  on  again  till  5. 
The  wages  vary  according  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  labor,  but  the  highest 
do  not  exceed  5  drachmas,  which  is  less  than  half  a  dollar,  owing  to  the  depreciation 
of  paper  money.    Fortunately,  the  cost  of  living  in  Greece  is  correspondingly  low." 

IVIme.  Callirrhoe  Paren,  editor  of  the  Ephemeris  ton  Kyrion,  of  Athens,  reviews  the 
situation  in  Greece  by  stating  that — 

"The  admission  of  woman  to  the  university  and  to  the  Polytechnic,  the  extension 
in  wider  circles  of  her  industrial  activity,  her  eligibility  to  membership  in  the 
examining  committees  of  the  public  schools  and  in  the  examination  of  teachers  for 
diplomas,  the  preparation  already  made  by  a  progressive  government  for  her  tech- 
nical and  special  education,  the  diffusion  of  her  philauthropic  activity  gradually 
through  the  country,  the  establishment  of  schools  on  Sunday  for  the  secular  education 
of  girls  and  women  who  are  employed  during  the  week,  are  victories  for  which  we 
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may  raise  trophies  upon  the  thorny  road  we  have  traveled,  so  that  we  may  go  for- 
ward with  courage  in  the  companionship  of  all  those  truly  desiring  and  laboring  for 
domestic  and  social  prosperity." ' 

ITALT. 

No  law  of  the  Kingdom  forbids  women  entering  the  universities  and  taking  degroes, 
and  within  a  few  years  several  women  have  reached  the  doctorate  in  medicine  and 
literature.  Viewed  from  the  historical  standpoint,  Italian  women  distinguished 
themselves  in  poetry  and  prose  even  prior  to  the  Renaissance,  and  during  that  period 
thoy  held  positions  as  professors  in  the  universities  of  Italy. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  La  Donna  Abella,  a  woman  physician,  had  quite  an  hon- 
ored reputation,  and  in  later  centuries  there  were  women  professors  of  sciences  and 
the  classics;  among  them  Bettioa  Gazzadini,  a  most  distinguished  savant;  Laura 
Bassi  Veratti,  lecturer  in  philosophy  at  Bologna;  Gaetana  Agnesi,  Clotilde  Tam- 
broni,  celebrated  for  Greek  improvisation;  the  beautiful  Novella  d' Andrea,  and 
Laura  Cereta-Lerina,  who  was  professor  of  metaphysics  and  mathematics  in  Brescia; 
Elena  Lncrezia  Comaro  Piscopia,  of  Venice  (1646-1684),  who  became  doctor  in  phi- 
losophy in  1678.^  These  and  many  other  learned  women  are  grouped  together  in  the 
annals  of  the  Italy  of  past  centuries. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  "so  rich  in  illustrious  women," ^  there  was  scarcely  an 
important  city  without  its  poetess ;  the  intellectual  women  disappeared  with  the 
fall  of  the  Italian  republics,  but  from  that  epoch  "  dates  the  creating  of  various 
religions  orders  for  the  education  of  girls."  *  As  early  as  1779  an  institution  for  girls 
(Educatorio  femminile  Maria- Delaide)  was  foonded  in  Palermo.  The  professional 
instruction  of  women  was  first  advocated  by  Laura  Mantegazza,  who  founded  the 
earliest  professional  school  in  Milan,  with  the  object  of  giving  girls  such  instruction 
in  industries  as  would  lead  to  independence  if  united  to  higher  moral  and  intellec- 
tual education.  When  Napoleon  I  was  in  control  in  northern  Italy  a  girls'  college 
(Collegio  reale  di  fanciulle)  was  established  in  Milan.  From- 1822  to  1830  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  then  dominating,  organized  14  intermediate  and  1,044  elementary 
schools  for  girls.  The  Casati  law  of  1859  placed  elementary  schools  for  girls  in 
charge  of  women  teachers,  and  decreed  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  to  pre- 
pare for  such  work.  In  1861  a  girls'  college  of  high  grade  was  established  in  Milan 
and  one  in  Turin  in  1866.  A  higher  normal  school  fur  women  in  Florence  dates 
from  1882.B  At  a  later  date  it  is  stated  that  the  higher  educational  institutions  for 
girls  and  the  ''magisteria,"  or  special  normal  schools,  ''answer  the  purpose  of  gen- 
eral culture  for  women  rather  than  that  of  normal  training,  for  which  they  were 
created."^  The  same  writer  states  that  "the  culture  of  Italian  women,  as  noted 
in  the  attendance  at  the  normal  schools,  has  progressed  everywhere.  The  pedagogic 
direction  of  the  kindergarten,  of  the  Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  classes 
of  the  elementary  schools,  is  now  intrusted  to  female  teachers.  A  group  of  distin- 
guished and  well-educated  women,  known  in  literature,  have  uodertaken,  by  means 
of  lectures  and  the  press,  to  secure  such  a  law  as  will  afford  women  the  same  treat- 
ment as  is  accorded  to  male  pupils." 

Signor  Bodio,  director  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  in  Rome,  says:  "Women 
are  admitted  to  both  classical  and  technical  schools ;  in  1891  there  were  1,498  women 
in  attendance.  There  are  also  technical  schools  for  women  exclusively.  Women 
are  admitted  to  university  privileges,  and  are  most  frequently  to  be  found  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  faculties  of  natural  sciences  and  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Among 
the  women  who  frequent  the  institutes  of  a  higher  grade  than  secondary  schools  the 

>K6v.  6.  J.  Barrows  in  The  Woman's  Journal,  January  11,  1896. 

'Tide  "  La  donna  italiana  deacritta  da  scrlttrici  itallane  in  nna  serie  da  conferense  tennte  air  Espo- 
■isione  Beatrice  in  Firenze,  1890." 

*  Says  Rosalia  Amari. 

4  Dora  d'latria  [Princess  Beldne  Koltsoff-Masaalaky],  authoress  of  historical,  poetical,  social,  and 
literary  books. 
•From  The  Woman  Question  in  Europe,  by  Theodore  Stanton. 

*  Vide  Education  in  Italy,  by  Alexander  Oldrini,  Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91. 
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majority  attend  special  courses  of  stndy,  bnt  do  not  endeavor  to  .obtain  academio 
degrees."  * 

While  the  nnmber  of  women  students  in  all  grades  of  schools,  especially  those  of 
the  highest  grade,  can  not  bo  definitely  stated,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  there 
were  15,894  women  studying  in  normal  schools  in  1891-92 ;  in  eyening  and  holiday 
schools,  64,379 ;  in  private  schools,  124,733 ;  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  1,033,547 ; 
while  the  rudiments  of  instruction  were  given  in  the  same  year  to  142,928  girls  in 
kindergarten  and  infant  schools.  Connected  with  the  convitti,  or  boarding  depart- 
ments  of  schools,  were  49,726  women,  of  whom  3,539  were  engaged  in  special  studies/^ 

In  the  5  institutes  for  instruction  in  music  which  receive  Government  subsidies 
there  were  305  women  students  out  of  a  grand  total  of  870.  In  some  of  the  normal 
schools  the  elements  of  agricultural  science  are  taught,  and  in  1890-91  there  were 
women  under  instruction  in  11  normal  schools.  Studying  for  the  position  of  instruct- 
ress in  normal  schools,  or  in  schools  above  the  elementary  grades,  were  181  women 
in  1890-91.  The  course  of  study  covered  Italian  language  and  literature,  French, 
German,  and  English  languages,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  physics  and 
chemistry,  logic,  psychology,  hygiene,  and  drawing.' 

In  contradistinction  to  the  statements  herewith  presented,  an  interesting  article 
on  the  education  of  Italian  girls  is  cited  in  part.  It  is  from  the  Signora  Zampini- 
Salazar,  who  was  one  of  the  Italian  ladies  at  the  Woman's  congress  in  Chicago  in 
1893: 

"As  regards  a  desire  for  knowledge  among  Italian  women,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  proportions.  Those  in  the  lowest  station  of  life  have  become  the  only  class 
who  study  at  all,  and  these  mostly  obtain  positions  as  teachers.  Of  all  classes  prob- 
ably the  country  girls  make  the  best  wives  and  mothers,  and  become  devoted  to  their 
fismilics  when  not  led  away  by  an  imprudent ^mbition  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  too 
often  to  find  their  loss,  in  the  great  centers  of  industry.  Few  efforts  are  made  to 
establish  local  schools  of  technical  instruction  in  these  villages  and  rural  communi- 
ties. Prof.  Kuggero  Bonghi  has  lately  succeeded  in  establishing  a  first-class  girls' 
college  at  Anagni,  near  Rome,  for  the  daughters  of  teachers.  The  new  institution, 
patronized  by  Queen  Margherita,  and  bearing  her  name,  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  most  practically  organized  in  Italy.  The  education  given  there  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  social  class  to  which  the  girls  belong.  One  of  the  most  recent  innova- 
tions is  a  special  section  of  instruction  in  practical  agriculture  and  dairy  work. 

''A  distinguished  Italian  lady,  Signora  Aurelia  Cimmino  Folliero  de  Luna,  has  also 
had  notable  success  in  establishing  a  rural  school  for  girls  in  northern  Italy. 

''The  new  minister  of  public  instruction,  Senator  PasqualoVillari,^  understands  the 
need  of  reforming  female  education.  His  predecessor  had  already  shown  that  his 
interest  in  it  lay  not  by  words  only,  but  by  deeds.  He  lately  ordered  all  the  insti- 
tutes of  fine  arts  in  Italy  to  be  opened  to  women,  so  as  to  encourage  them  in  art  cul- 
ture. Having  heard  how  deficient  was  female  education  in  convents  and  national 
colleges,  he  charged  Commendatore  Gioda,  who  was  at  the  head  of  ordinary  and 
popular  instruction,  to  inspect  girls'  colleges  throughout  Italy  and  report  ofilcially 
on  their  state.  His  report  is  most  valuable  to  anyone  interested  in  Italian  girls 
education,  for  it  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  its  present  state.  We  have  now  in  Italy, 
throughout  the  various  provinces,  1,584  female  colleges,  thus  divided : 

Entirely  supported  by  the  Government 5 

Established  by  the  Goveniment  and  variously  self-supporting 42 

Established  by  the  provinces  or  cities 73 

Established  by  private  associations,  and  having  the  character  of  charitable 

institutions 804 

Private  boarding  schools 660 

Total 1,584 

•  Signer  Conunondatoro  Lulgi  Bodlo;  vide  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91. 
»  Seo  Statiatica  doll*  Istmziono  Secondoria  o  Superior©,  nnno  1891-92. 

*  Tide  article  by  Signer  Commexidatoro  Bodio,  director  of  Hoyal  StatiBtical  Bureau,  Homo,  lUtlj. 
« Signer  Baooelli  now  fills  that  positton. 
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*'  In  these  colleges,  many  of  which  are  conYents,  47,358  girls  are  boarders,  while 
29,294  daily  pupils  attend  the  schools  and  receive  their  education  there.  So  Italy 
has  nt  present  76,652  young  girls  being  trained  to  be  sensible  women,  the  mothers  of 
the  future  Italian  generation. 

''The  three  royal  female  colleges  in  Naples,  entirely  self-supporting,  deserve 
special  notice.  One  of  these  three  Neapolitan  colleges  is  especially  meant  for  girls 
of  the  middle  class.  •  •  *  Professional  schools  have  met  with  comparative  suc- 
cess for  girls  of  inferior  social  condition,  and  in  some  of  these  instruction  in 
culinary  mysteries  has  been  given. 

«  Queen  Margherita  is  greatly  interested  in  girls'  culture  in  Italy.  If  she  could 
exercise  more  influence,  her  mind  would  be  inclined  to  view  woman's  progress  favor- 
ably. As  a  constitutional  sovereign,  with  a  desire  not  to  exceed  the  authority  given 
her,  she  abstains  from  indulging  her  liberal  views.  Highly  culti  vated  herself,  she  can 
fully  appreciate  the  divine  enjoyment  of  a  refined  mind,  and  her  personal  encourage- 
ment to  anyone  willing  to  contribute  to  female  progress  in  Italy  is  most  generous. 
She  receives  with  the  greatest  interest  ladies  actively  engaged  in  any  intellectual 
pursuit,  whether  it  be  art,  which  she  loves  and  feels  deeply,  or  philanthropy,  which 
she  practices  largely,  or  teaching,  or  reforms  in  education. 

**Last  May,  in  Florence,  to  celebrate  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante's  Beatricej 
Count  Angelo  do  Gubernatis,  the  distinguished  Italian  writer,  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  of  seizing  the  occasion  to  honor  Italian  women  by  the  first  exhibition  of  intel- 
lectual or  manual  work  done  by  them  during  the  thirty  years  since  Italy  was  united. 
This  exhibition  proved  a  revelation  of  the  capability  of  Italian  women.  Besides 
their  work — ^manual,  literary,  and  artistic— many  of  them  have  shown  talent  by 
musical  entertaifiments,  recitations,  dramatic  performances,  tableaux  vivants,  and 
choruses.  Several  among  the  best  Italian  female  writers  have  given  public  lectures 
on  woman's  position  in  Italy,  both  past  and  present.  These  lectures  have  Just  been 
published  in  a  largo  volume  edited  by  Civelli,  in  Florence,  with  the  characteristic 
title  of  La  Donna  Italiana  descritta  da  Scrittici  Italiane  in  una  serio  di  Conferenze 
tenute  all'Esposizione  Beatrice  in  Firenze.  The  book  proves  that  the  woman  ques- 
tion in  Italy  is  advancing  and  that  old  prejudices  are  disappearing.  Gold  medals 
have  been  awarded  to  several  of  our  cleverest  Italian  women — for  music  to  Gilda 
Euta,  the  composer,  for  her  lecture  on  education;  to  Ida  Baccini,  the  popular  writer 
for  children,  and  to  the  author  of  this  article,  for  her  literary  productions. 

''The  Countess  Irene  della  Bocco  de  Castiglione  established  at  Turin  an  excellent 
magazine  for  girls,  receiving  assistance  from  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day. 
The  review  has  been  taken  in  charge  by  one  of  the  first  publishing  finns  in  Florence. 

"The  principal  reforms  needed  in  our  modern  educational  system  is  that  girls 
should  bo  trained,  not  as  a  separate  sex,  but  as  an  important  part  of  the  great 
human  family.  A  girl's  teachers  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  great  object  of  edu- 
cation is  to  call  forth  the  noblest  faculties  of  her  intelligence  and  to  lead  her,  as  far 
as  possible,  toward  mental  perfection.  We  can  not  secure  a  high  tone  of  national 
life  until  it  is  admitted  that  girls  should  be  trained  rationally.  In  no  country  is 
woman's  influence  so  strong,  for,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  men  are  accustomed 
to  be  led  and  swayed  by  women's  influence.  Men  of  the  less  bigoted  type  would 
gladly  see  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  intelligent  education  for  girls.  Even  now  the 
Italian  Government  has  given  some  attention  to  the  matter,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  royal  palace  Favorita,  near  Naples,  a  first-class  college  for  girls.  It  would 
require  little  more  than  a  rational  arrangement  of  tbe  course  of  study  to  make  it  a 
complete  success. 

"All  these  events  show  that  a  serious  movement  is  in  progress  for  the  elevation  of 
women  in  Italy.  When  this  has  taken  place,  Italian  girlhood  will  be  the  happy 
vision  of  a  poet.  We  want  not  alone  the  fresh,  blooming  colors  of  youth  in  the 
appearance  of  our  daughters,  not  only  the  pure  classical  outlines  of  our  Greco-Latin 
types.  We  hope  to  see  in  their  clear,  dark  eyes  the  light  of  a  noble  soul ;  on  the  fair 
brow  we  look  for  the  lines  of  thought,  and  in  the  sweet  smile  for  the  signs  of  a 
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gentle  if  passionate  heart.  And  when  education  has  done  its  work,  elevating  onr 
lovely  girls  to  the  perfection  they  can  and  ought  to  attain,  Italy  will  onoe  more  be 
the  land  of  genius,  of  art,  of  poetry.'' 

In  an  address  by  the  Signora  Zampini-Salazar  before  Sorosis,  in  New  York  City,  in 
December,  1893,  it  was  stated  that  the  women  of  northern  Italy  were  more  progress- 
ive and  more  cultured  than  those  of  the  southern  provinces. 

About  women's  organizations  Signora  Balazar  gave  numerous  interesting  facts.  In 
Bologna  the  most  active  and  progressive  women  were  to  be  found,  and  they  worked 
with  a  common  aim.  They  accomplished  much  by  their  solidarity.  Mazzini's  influ- 
ence was  strongly  felt  there,  and  the  efforts  of  an  Englishwoman  who  had  married 
his  best  friend  did  wonders  in  organizing  and  helping  the  cause  of  culture  and  prog- 
ress. In  Milan  also  the  efforts  of  women  of  intellectual  attainments  in  behalf  of 
their  sisters  were  earnest,  but  they  lacked  the  peculiar  strength  of  those  of  Bologna. 
There  were  excellent  schools  for  girls  in  Milan,  but  no  such  strong  centralizing  influ- 
ence as  ID  Bologna. 

In  Turin  the  intellectual  women  were,  according  to  Signora  Salazar,  engaged  in 
trying  to  organize  for  the  advancement  of  their  sex.  In  Bome  there  were  two  clubs, 
both  intensely  conservative,  but  both  enjoying  royal  patronage.  One  was  a  sort  of 
philanthropic  organization,  which  helped  working  women,  established  day  nurseries 
for  the  children  of  working  Women,  and  the  like,  but  did  no  purely  intellectual 
work.  The  other  was  a  club  for  culture,  but  Signora  Salazar  regretted  tojsay  that 
the  most  vital  subjects  ever  introduced  were  themes  from  ancient  history,  and  that 
the  general  effect  was  to  deaden  rather  than  awaken  the  intellects  of  the  members. 
It  was  well  attended,  she  said,  because  the  Queen  attended,  but  the  interest  the  mem- 
bers seemed  to  take  in  one  another's  little  bonnets  and  pretty  toilets  was  the  great- 
est one  manifested. 

In  the  matter  of  educational  advantages  for  women,  Italy  was  behind  the  times. 
There  were  public  schools  for  elementary  culture  and  normal  schools  for  teachers, 
but  a  painful  lack  of  girls'  colleges.  The  opening  of  universities,  lyceums,  gymna- 
siumsj  and  art  schools  to  girls  did  not  serve  a  very  great  purpose,  as  there  existed  a 
strong  prejudice  against  coeducation. 

In  the  professions  women  were  handicapped  by  public  opinion  and  masculine  oppo- 
sition. As  doctors  of  medicine  they  had  most  liberty,  especially  since  Queen  Mar- 
gheritahad  made  a  woman  one  of  the  honorary  physicians  of  the  court.  But  in  the 
legal  profession  the  utmost  a  woman  coald  hope  to  attain  was  the  privilege  of  help- 
ing her  brother,  husband,  or  father.  In  music  many  Italian  women  did  great  things, 
but  it  required  natural  genius  and  the  endurance  of  great  hardships.  In  business 
women  were  employed  in  telegraph  and  telephone  offices.  In  schools  they  might  be 
teachers,  but  not  superintendents. 

The  end  toward  which  she  and  all  other  earnest  women  were  working  was  the 
recognition  of  Italian  women  as  individuals  and  the  granting  to  them  the  largest 
possible  personal  freedom. 

That  the  time  would  come  when  all  this  would  be  accomplished  Signora  Salazar 
did  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  Italy  as  a  nation  was  young,  she  said,  and  one  could 
not  expect  more  progress  among  its  women  than  had  been  made.  They  possessed 
all  the  inherent  traits  of  greatness,  and  only  time  and  the  educating  influences  of 
time  were  needed  to  bring  them  into  the  front  ranks  of  women. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  has  been,  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  that  an  ele- 
mentary education  and  certain  accomplishments  were  about  all  that  young  girls 
needed  to  make  them  acceptable  members  of  society,  but  now  that  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  herself  has  studied  for  and  taken  a  doctor's  degree,  that  of  M.  D.,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  an  Impetus  has  already  been  given  which  will  lead  to  the  pursuing 
of  higher  studies  by  many  of  her  subjects.     In  the  latter  part  of  1891  Dona  Amelia 
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Cardia  obtained  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  Medical  College  in  Lis- 
bon. Her  graduation  thesis  on  hysterical  fever  was  applaaded  by  the  faculty. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mnsio  in  Lisbon ;  they  learn  to 
speak  the  languages  in  the  private  boarding  schools  to  which  most  of  them  gravi- 
tate; they  also  study  the  elements  of  mathematics,  geography,  history,  etc.,  and 
some  of  the  girls  pass  creditable  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  lyoeums  and  col- 
leges for  boys.  If  they  choose  to  enter  these  secondary  schools,  the  law  of  June  14, 
1880,  permits  them  the  same  privileges  as  to  the  male  sex.  Portugal  possesses  two 
normal  schools  for  girls,  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto;  in  1890  there  were  58,045  girls  receiv- 
ing an  elementary  education,  and  3,955  pursuing  a  higher  course  in  lyceums  and 
colleges. 

SPAIN. 

Until  a  late  date  there  have  been  no  laws  admitting  women  to  university  privi- 
leges in  either  Portugal  or  Spain,  and  yet  women  were  not  debarred  from  such  study 
if  they  so  desired.  In  Spain,  by  decree  of  May,  1892,  women  are  admitted  as  ''hear- 
ers," by  order  of  the  Queen  Regent,  in  the  name  of  King  Alfonso.  Should  any 
women  desire  to  matriculate,  special  arrangements  may  be  made.  There  were  20 
women  studying  in  the  universities  during  the  year  1893 ;  the  most  of  them  were  in 
the  courses  in  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

In  the  Pedagogical  Congress,  held  in  Madrid  in  1892,  several  noted  women  of  Spain 
presented  papers  on  the  woman  question ;  the  trend  of  their  discussion  was  to  indi- 
cate the  need  of  training  in  normal  schools  for  women  as  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
a  much  needed  amelioration  of  existing  conditions.  These  papers  are  presented  in 
La  Escuela  Modema,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  immediate  results  of  the  discussions 
beyond  the  awakening  of  interest  in  the  need  of  a  higher  standard  of  education  for 
women. 

Among  those  who  have  greatly  aided  the  women  in  Spain,  either  through  their 
own  literary  attainments  or  through  efforts  toward  ameliorating  existing  conditions, 
are  the  SeHoras  Matilda  del  Real,  Concepeion  Arenal,  ^  and  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan. 

The  inspectress  of  municipal  schools  in  Madrid,  DoQa  Matilda  del  Real,  in  a  paper 
before  the  pedagogical  conferences  held  in  Madrid  in  1893,  clearly  portrayed  the  need 
of  first  learning  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  child — here  Froebel  methods  are 
cited — before  proceeding  to  educate  it.  She  earnestly  advocated  such  training  as 
would  lead  the  child  to  look  back  upon  its  youth  as  a  happy  childhood.  Bofia  Con- 
cepeion Arenal,  in  her  writings,  depicts  the  faults  of  woman's  education — "if  it 
can  be  so  called '' — iu  Spain.  Oftentimes  in  the  schools  for  girls  the  school  mistress 
is  unfitted  for  such  employ,  and  "  the  major  part  of  the  time  is  employed  in  manual 
branches  [feminine  handiwork,  doubtless],  and  it  is  an  exception  if  the  school  mis- 
tress knows  how  to  read  intelligently,  or  to  write  without  violating  the  rules  of 
orthography,  and  to  explain  the  most  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic."  In  higher 
grade  schools  the  girls  are  taught  geography,  histbry,  French,  and  music,  but  the 
instruction  is  not  thorough.  The  lady  advocated  that  there  be  similarity  of  educa- 
tion for  men  and  women  (Que  la  educacidn  debe  ser  la  misma  para  el  hombre  que 
para  la  mujer),^  and  that  they  work  harmoniously  together  in  educational  institu- 
tions. Doila  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  one  of  the  best-known  women  of  letters  in  Spain, 
and  a  novelist  whose  writings  are  distinguished  by  great  truth  of  local  coloring, 
adds  greatly  to  the  estimate  of  woman's  higher  education  in  Spain. 

The  schools  founded  by  the  Association  for  the  Education  of  Women  (Asociacion 
para  la  ensefianza  de  la  mujer),  in  Madrid,  are  benefiting  hundreds  of  girls  who 
attend  the  courses  in  pedagogics,  modem  languages,  and  painting,  or  who  pursue 
the  business  course. 

1  Dofia  Conc^poion  Arena],  author  and  litterateur,  waa  bom  January,  1820;  died  February,  1893. 
*Boletin  de  la  Inatitnoion  llbre  de  Enaefianza,  81  de  Ootubre  de  1892. 
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In  tko  soliool  of  luusio  and  doclaniatiou,  and  in  that  of  arts  and  trades,  both  in 
Madrid,  many  girls  have  followed  the  courses.  In  the  former  there  were  918  in 
1880-1881;  in  the  latter,  130  in  1881. ^    Later  statistics  are  not  available. 

RUSSIA. 

The  history  of  woman^s  odncation  in  Russia  seems  to  date  from  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Catherine  the  Second,  and  many  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
were  established  during  her  reign,  1762-1796.  In  1764  a  royal  order  established  an 
'*  Educational  Home  for  Girls  of  Noble  Birth,''  and  within  a  year  young  girls  of  the 
middle  classes  were  admitted  to  a  division  of  that*  home.  The  course  of  study 
extended  over  twelve  years,  and  admission  was  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  Pupils 
of  noble  birth  received  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches,  in  the  elements  of 
rural  economy,  in  architecture  and  heraldry,  in  etiquette,  and  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  polite  society.  The  girls  of  the  middle  classes  had  their  attention  turned  to 
household  economy,  the  proper  management  of  a  home,  knitting,  weaving,  etc. 
The  Empress  Marie  Feodorovua  (1796-1828),  in  turn,  assumed  the  immediate  direction 
of  this  educational  home,  and  gave  it  an  endowment  of  1,300,060  rubles  ($510,923). 
A  number  of  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  for  girls  and  women  were 
established  during  her  reign.  Among  others,  the  Kharkof  Institute,  founded  in 
1817,  which  authorized  the  admission  of  girls  of  noble  birth,  of  merchants'  daugh- 
ters, of  paying  and  nonpaying  pupils.  These  were  the  beginnings  of  the  cbaritable 
and  educational  institutions,  homes,  hospitals,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  etc., 
which  are  grouped  and  known  as  the  Marie  Institutions.' 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Emi)erors  Nicholas  I  and  Alexander  II  (1828-1881)  the 
number  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  girls  so  increased  that  a  ''  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Educational  Establishments  for  Young  Girls"  was  established  (in 
1845),  which  in  1873  was  annexed  to  the  tutelar  councils.  In  1858  the  first  public 
day  school,  admitting  girls  of  all  conditions  and  religions,  was  established.  (In 
1880  there  were  459  educational  establishments — including  orphan  homes,  foundling 
hospitals,  etc. — known  as  the  Marie  Institutions.)  In  1891  there  were  30  public 
schools  for  girls  which,  together  with  gymnasium  and  pedagogic  classes,  were 
attended  by  10,664  pupils.  The  instruction  is  similar  to  that  in  the  32  institutes  for 
girls,  where  T,680  girls  were  giving  their  attention  to  the  Russian,  French,  and  Ger- 
man languages,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  zoology,  pedagogy,  calligraphy, 
drawing,  music,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  dancing.  Several  of  these  institutes  have 
''special  pedagogic  classes  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  and  to  proof  lessons  for  training  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing.'' The  final  examinations  entitle  (when  passed)  to  a  diploma  qualifying  for 
teacher  or  as  governess.' 

In  1891-92  there  were  455,167  girls  reported  as  receiving  an  elementary  education 
in  Russia,  89,473  in  schools  of  a  secondary  grade  (these  include  girls'  gymnasia  and 
progymnasia),  3,832  in  professional  schools,  and  400  in  university  colleges  for 
women  (in  1890).* 

In  1869  the  minister  of  public  instruction  gave  permission  for  tbe  organization  of 
a  series  of  public  lectures,  for  women,  in  history,  philosophy,  and  science,  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  In  1872  higher  courses  were  opened  in  Moscow,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  study  of  universal  literature  and  Russian  history.  In 
187G  an  imperial  ukase  authorized  the  foundation  of  higher  courses,  on  various  sub- 
jects, for  women  at  different  universities  in  Russia.  There  were  no  general  regula- 
tions, and  the  organization  of  such  courses  was  considered  temporary.     In  188-1  a 


» Dofia  Concopcion  Aronal  in  Tho  "Woman  Qncstion  in  Enropo,  by  Tbeo.  Stanton. 

'Short  historical  sketch  of  tho  Mario  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions,  St. Petersburg,  1898. 

"Theso  statements  arc  from  asborii  historical  sketch  of  the  Mario  Edncational  and  Charitablo  Insti- 
tutions, St.  roteraburg,  1893.  A  more  complete  presentation  is  found  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commia- 
sioner  of  Education  for  1893-94,  pp.  401-409. 

*  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1895,  p.  6G6. 
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committee  was  created  to  formulato  the  best  plan  of  organization  for  the  superior 
education  of  girls  in  the  Empire^  and  in  1889  regular  four-year  courses  for  higher 
study  were  created.  There  are  two  divisions^  the  historico-philologioal  and  the 
mathematical. 

(1)  In  the  historico-philologioal  section  are  taught:  Religion,  psychology,  logic, 
history  of  philosophy,  Bussian  language,  old  Slavonic,  history  of  Russian  literature, 
ancient  and  modern  theory  of  literary  forms,  Slavonio  idioms  and  literature,  uni- 
versal literature  (this  includes  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  literatures  in 
their  connection  with  the  development  of  Russian  literature),  Russian  history,  his- 
tory of  tho  peoples  of  Slavonio  race,  ancient  history,  history  of  modern  times,  history 
of  arts,  Latin  language  and  literature. 

(2)  In  the  mathematical  section :  Religion,  general  course  of  mathematics,  ana- 
lytical geometry,  algebraical  analysis,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  astronomy, 
physics,  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  physical  geography,  and  analytical 
mechanics. 

In  the  year  1891  there  were  385  students  in  the  four  courses,  of  whom  298  were  in 
the  historico-philological  and  87  in  the  mathematical  section.  The  tendency  of 
study  is  toward  history  and  literature,  although  the  philosophical  and  mathematical 
students  gave  evidence  of  thorough  study  in  such  theses  as  ''On  the  constitution 
of  our  self-consciousness,  according  to  Taine  and  Strahoff,''  and  **  Euler's  formulsB  of 
quadratics,"  etc.^ 

Woman  in  medicine  is  discussed  under ''  Woman  in  the  professions  f'  Russian  women 
.  in  Swiss  universities  under  Switzerland. 

FINLAND. 

The  educational  authorities  of  Finland  permit  women  similar  privileges  to  men 
in  the  matter  of  university  study,  subject  to  the  restriction  that  any  examination 
passed  by  a  woman  can  not  entitle  her  to  other  appointments  than  such  as  are  in 
accordance  with  existing  laws  and  regulations.  Nor  is  any  woman  entitled  to 
receive  such  free  scholarships  as  are  distinctly  intended  for  men. 

It  is  stated  *  that  as  early  as  1870  a  woman  student  passed  an  examination  for 
admission  to  the  university  in  Helsingfors,  another  followed  in  1873,  and  then  there 
is  an  Interregnum  until  1885.  Seventeen  women  students  were  in  attendance  in  1889, 
increased  to  44  in  1891  and  to  56  in  1893.  In  1894  there  are  5  in  the  law  course,  5  in 
medicine,  33  iu  the  sciences,  30  in  philology  and  history ;  total,  73.» 

In  tho  year  1893  there  were  212  women  obtaining  a  business  education  in  commer- 
cial schools,  175  in  the  agricultural  and  dairy  schools,  4,712  in  secondary  grade 
schools,  and  263  preparing,  in  normal  schools,  for  the  teacher's  profession.^ 

In  tho  earlier  years  women  desiring  to  enter  the  university  were  obliged  to  fit 
themselves  for  such  purpose  in  private  schools.  Since  1883  there  are  coeducational 
schools  opened  to  them. 

EASTERN   EUROPE. 

.  The  chief  features  of  the  organization  or  fundamental  laws  of  Turkey  are  based 
upon  the  Koran.  According  to  it  "woman's  education  must  be  equal  to  man's" 
(chapter  22,  verses  33  to  35).  From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mohammed  there  is 
mention  of  well-educated  womcn,*^  but  it  is  within  tho  last  twenty  years  that  the 
subject  of  woman's  progress  has  become  of  interest. 


*  Higher  Education  of  "Womeii  in  KnBsia,  by  Prince  Serge  "Wolkonsky.  [See  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Edacation  for  1892-93,  pp.  687-690.] 

*KeTuo  Internationale  do  rEnseignement,  15  f6vrier,  1896,  pp.  180-182. 

*  Statistiflk  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1885. 

«  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1895,  and  StaUstisk  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1894. 

'  Tho  poems  of  Aysha,  wife  of  Mohammed,  are  known  in  ancient  Arabic  literature ;  l^eflsseh,  teacher 
of  Jmans-Shafieh,  was  called  "the  doctor,"  on  account  of  different  literary  works ;  Husnieh  gained 
prizes  in  philosophy  of  law  and  ethics;  the  writings  of  Leila  and  Fitmet  serve  as  models  of  Oriental 
literature;  Djemileh,  poetess,  artist,  and  musician,  was  called  **  the  gem  of  the  fair  sex ; "  Alieh  Hanum 
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The  Turkish  schools  for  girls  at  Constantinople  in  1893  numbered  97,  ranging  from 
primary  to  normal,  with  6,545  day  scholars,  320  boarding  pupils,  and  178  teachers. 
The  studies  are  Turkish  language,  history  and  geography  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
arithmetic,  drawing  and  piano,  needlework,  and  embroidery.  The  normal  school 
has  been  established  twenty-two  years,  and  graduation  therefrom  entitles  to  a  diploma 
permitting  one  to  teach  in  Turkish  houses  or  in  girls'  schools  of  the  provinces. 

The  Greek  schools  for  girls  in  Constantinople  graduate  pupils  who  have  become 
directresses  of  other  Greek  schools  in  Turkey.  The  studies  are  the  foreign  lan- 
guages, geography,  mathematics,  history,  art,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  drawing, 
and  painting.  The  Greek  schools  number  55,  with  218  classes,  5,233  students,  and 
199  teachers. 

The  Armenian  schools  for  girls  in  Constantinople  are  supported  by  three  commit- 
tees— ^the  Armenian  Catholic,  the  Armenian  Gregorian,  and  the  Armenian  Protes- 
tant. They  include  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  with  67  classes,  1,880  pupils, 
and  250  teachers. 

The  schools  of  the  Israelite  Alliance  educate  many  students  free  of  charge.  In 
1893  they  reported  201  pay  and  967  free  students  and  36  teachers.  The  programme 
included  French,  Hebrew,  German  (that  is,  the  elements  taught  to  students  of  those 
nationalities),  history  and  geography,  arithmetic,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
drawing,  singing,  embroidery,  and  sewing;  also  laundry  work,  i.  e.,  ironing.  The 
main  aim  of  these  schools  for  girls  is  to  educate  the  poorer  classes. 

The  centers  of  education  are  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  Seres,  Adrian- 
ople,  Philippopolis,  and  Yanina.  The  college  curriculum  aims  to  be  similar  to  that 
of  European  nations ;  the  French  tongue  is  compulsory  in  the  schools ;  the  works  of 
foreign  authors  are  studied  under  the  direction  of  French  and  German  teachers;  in 
the  higher  elementary  schools  the  studies  include  zoology,  mineralogy,  botany,  cos- 
mography, the  elements  of  anthropology,  and  physics ;  the  body,  too,  is  well  trained 
by  gymnastic  exercises.  Late  movements  indicate  the  establishment  of  high  schools 
for  girls  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  an  outcome  of  a  movement 
in  Greece  proper,  where  the  closing  of  the  higher  gymnasia  for  girls  was  met  by  an 
appeal  of  all  the  students  to  the  ministry  of  education,  where  their  arguments 
brought  about  a  reopening  of  the  same. 

In  Bulgaria  there  were  42,206  girls  receiving  an  elementary  education  in  1890  out 
of  261,968  girls  of  school  age.  Four  gymnasiums  for  girls  are  also  reported  in  the 
Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1896,  from  which  these  facts  are  gleaned : 

''  In  point  of  education  the  Bulgarian  women  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  are  now, 
in  the  towns,  much  on  a  par  with  their  Greek  neighbors.  Formerly,  in  districts 
where  Bulgarian  national  schools  did  not  exist,  the  girls  attended  the  schools  belong- 
ing to  Greek  communities,  but  since  the  principality  acquired  its  autonomy,  the 
anti-Hellenic  movement  has  succeeded,  to  a  great  extent,  in  substituting  Bulgarian 
for  Greek  education  in  the  Turkish  provinces.  Teachers  are  supplied  from  the 
training  colleges  of  Bulgaria  proper,  where  the  schools  are  organized  on  the  new- 
est and  most  approved  European  systems.  There  is  at  Philippopolis  a  girls'  lyoeum, 
established  eight  years  ago,  at  which  150  girls  receive  a  high  school  education,  many 
of  whom  become  mistresses  of  Bulgarian  schools  in  the  Turkish  provinces."^ 

In  Servia  all  the  schools  under  the  ministry  of  education  are  free,  even  including 
the  university.  In  the  elementary  schools  11,204  girls  were  receiving  instruction  in 
1892-93 ;  in  the  lower  gynmasia  321  girls ;  in  high  schools  for  girls  or  normal  schools, 
612  girls. 

(among  contemporary  women)  baa  translated  treatiaes  and  noveli,  and  she  wrote  The  Mnaaolman 
Women;  TafUr  Hannm  is  familiar  with  French.  TnrUsb,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages; 
Bmineh  Semleh  Hannm  Ib  the  author  of  an  arithmetio.  [See  address  on  education  and  literature  of 
the  women  of  Turkey,  deltvered  before  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  July  22, 1883,  by  Sefiorita 
Esmeralda  Cervantes.]  The  women  of  Turkey  are  fully  described,  especially  as  regards  habits  and 
eustoms,  in  The  Women  of  Turkey^d  Their  Folk-Lore,  by  Lucy  M.  I.  Gamett. 
1  The  Women  of  Turkey  and  their  Folk-Loie,  by  Lucy  K.  L  Garnett,  London,  1890. 
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In  Roumania,  in  1892,  there  were  27  women  who  had  entered  the  university  at 
Buoharest  and  26  at  Jassy .  The  Roumanian  minister  of  public  instruction  appointed 
a  woman  (in  1894)  to  the  newly  created  position  of  professor  of  the  German  language 
in  the  university  at  Bucharest. 

INDIA.  1 

From  India  comes  the  information  that  many  earnest  reformers  are  endeavoring  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  to  the  elevation  of  women  in  that  country.  In  1883  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  system  of  education  in  India.  The 
education  of  women  and  the  instruction  of  Mohammedans  received  special  attention. 
In  British  India  alone  it  is  estimated  that  only  1.8  per  cent  of  girls  of  school  age 
attend  school.  Statistics  of  schools  in  1893  showed  that  there  were  3  women's  col- 
legesy  with  101  students;  419  secondary  schools,  with  35,747  pupils;  5,399  elementary 
schools,  with  284,250  girls  attending;  1,496  private  schools  for  girls,  with  42,371  stu- 
dents. The  census  for  1891  gives  197,662  girls  under  instruction,  543,495  not  under 
instruction,  but  able  to  read  and  write;  127,726,768  not  under  instruction  and 
unable  to  read  and  write.  No  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  12,028,210 
women.  Generally  speaking,  the  school  education  of  Indian  girls  comes  to  an  end 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  12,  at  the  age  when  American  and  English  girls  are  just 
at  the  threshold  of  learning. 

The  most  important  movement  in  recent  years  is  that  aiming  to  give  medical  relief 
to  the  women  of  India.  Lady  Dufferln,  the  wife  of  Lord  Duiferin,  former  viceroy 
of  India,  manifested  great  interest  in  this  movement,  which  is  referred  to  under  the 
heading  of  medical  instruction. 

Among  other  women  who  take  a  foremost  position  in  India  is  Dr.  Jagannadham,  a 
native  of  India,  who  first  studied  three  years  in  Madras,  then  two  years  at  the  Edin- 
burgh School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  Having  passed  her  examinations  successfully, 
she  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  Scottish  colleges.  At  Edinburgh  she  was  demon- 
strator of  anatomy,  then  for  a  year  house  physician  in  the  Edinburgh  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children.  At  present  she  is  connected  with  the  Kama  Hospital  in  Bom- 
bay, but  is  to  fill  a  position  in  the  association  established  by  Lady  Dufferin. 

Pundita  Jumnabai,  a  Brahmin  lady,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  establishing  a 
female  association  at  Jamnugger.  This  lady  is  a  Sanscrit  scholar,  and  is  well  versed 
in  the  Hindu  Shastras.  She  has  given  readings  from  the  Shastras  before  the  Zenana 
ladies  in  Bombay. 

The  Punjab  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Female  Education  supports  and 
manages  the  Victoria  School,  with  its  ten  branches  in  the  city  of  Lahore.  This 
school  aids  in  the  preparation  of  female  teachers  for  schools  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. Industrial,  normal,  and  higher  courses  have  already  been,  or  are  about  to  be, 
introduced  in  the  Victoria  School. 

There  are  universities  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabad,  and  the  Punjab. 
These  are  merely  examining  bodies,  but  they  have  numerous  affiliated  colleges.  The 
number  of  women  students  attending  these  higher  courses  of  training  is  unknown 
to  date,  but  a  few  years  ago  13  European  wonlen  and  3  native  girls  were  among 
the  successful  students  for  matriculation  at  Bombay  University,  while  at  Madras  5 
Tiunevelly  native  Christian  girls  were  successful  candidates  at  the  matriculation 
examinations.  This  was  the  first  time  that  native  girls  from  Tiunevelly  had  passed 
the  examination. 


1  The  Stateaman'B  Year-Book,  1886  and  1896^  and  other  sonrces  of  information. 
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JAPAN. 

The  latest  statistics  pertaining  to  girls'  education  in  Japan  are  taken  from  the  ReiK>rt 
of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Education  for  1892.  Out  of  a  total  school  population  of 
7,356,724  there  were  as  follows : 

Girl 
stndents. 

Kindergarten  schools 5,4S0 

Elementary  schools 3,401  967.972 

Normalschools 62  078 

Higher  girls' schools 180  2,803 

Special  schools 9  123 

MisceUanoons  schools  (inolades  language,  drawing,  muaio,  and  industrial  schools) .           618  15, 520 

OirU  of  school  age, 

Beceiring  prescribed  course  of  instruction  at  close  of  year 082,056 

Leaving  scnool  during  the  year- 
Having  completed  the  prescribed  course 62,097 

Without  completing  the  proscribed  course 08,473 

Not  receiving  instruction— 

On  account  of  poverty 1,086,973 

On  account  of  sickness 160, 893 

Forother  (unnamed)  caoses 668,077 

Total  nnmber  of  girls  of  school  ago,  3,453,065;  of  boys,  3,903,659;  per  cent  of 
school  population  receiving  iastruction,  55.14. 

Although  women  are  still  in  a  somewhat  dependent  condition  in  Japan,  the  study 
of  other  nations,  and  the  influx  of  an  educated  foreign  population — with  highly  edu- 
cated women  in  their  families,  the  return  of  Japanese  students  from  other  countries, 
all  tend  to  indicate  to  the  enlightened  Japanese  statesmen  that  broader  fields  of 
education  are  now  open  to  women. 

In  the  school  system  now  found  throughont  the  Empire,  girls  and  boys  are  equally 
provided  for.  Every  morning  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  villages  are  alive  with 
boys  and  girls  clattering  along,  with  books  and  Innch  boxes  in  their  hands,  to  the 
kindergarten,  primary,  higher,  and  normal  schools.  Every  rank  in*  life,  every  grade 
in  learning,  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  new  school  system,  and  the  girls  eagerly 
grasp  their  opportunity  and  show  themselves  apt  and  willing  students  of  the  new 
learning  offered  to  them.  Upon  the  young  girls  the  influence  of  the  school  is  to 
make  them  more  independent,  self-reliant,  and  stronger  women.  The  women  of 
to-day  in  Japan  who  are  taking  the  lead  in  the  elevation  of  women  are  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Samurai  class,  1.  e.,  those  who  belong  to  military  circles.^  According  to 
the  statement  of  Miss  Bacon  they  are  endeavoring  to  "establish,  upon  a  broader 
and  sure  foundation,  the  position  of  women  in  their  own  country,  for  the  Samurai 
women  to-day  are  eagerly  working  into  the  position  of  teachers,  interpreters,  trained 
nurses,  and  whatever  other  places  may  be  honorably  occupied  by  woman." 

There  are  and  have  been  several  Japanese  women  studying  in  this  country,  and 
statements  indicate  that  Japanese  girl  students  are  by  no  means  rarities  here. 
There  is  one  at  Wellesley  and  a  second.  Miss  Fuji  Tsukamoto,  was  at  Wilson  College 
for  Women  at  Chambersburg,  where  she  was  considered  one  of  the  brightest  students, 
^ho  graduated  in  June,  1894,  and  on  commencement  day  led  in  a  debate  on  the  int-er- 
osling  question,  "Have  the  more  recent  influences  of  the  Occident  on  the  Orient 
been  a  benefit  to  the  latter  f  "  There  was  still  another  Japanese  girl,  Miss  Tsune  Ilirata 
San,  at  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md.,  where  she  was  graduated  in 
1890.  Returning  to  Japan,  she  married  and  is  now  working  in  the  missions  at 
Nagoya.  Vassar  College  also  claims  a  Japanese  gradu<ate.  Japanese  boy  students 
arc  common  enough,  and  the  girls  also  appear  to  appreciate  American  educational 
institutions. 


»  Japanese  Girls  and  Women,  by  Alice  Mabel  Bacon,  1891. 
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Miss  Umo  Tsuda,  a  special  student  at  Bryn  Mawr,  is  endeavoring  to  raise  money 
to  found  a  scholarship  for  Japanese  women  in  America  so  that  they  may  bo  prepared 
as  teachers  to  retnrn  to  their  own  country.  Tbe  reserve  of  Japanese  women  and  the 
class  distinctions  make  it  easier  for  the  Japanese  to  teach  women  than  for  foreigners. 

THX  BPANISU-AMSBICAir  COUNTRIES. 

There  is  less  available  information  in  regard  to  the  higher  education  of  women 
in  these  countries  than  in  Europe,  but  as  social  factors  the  Spanish  women  are 
preeminent. 

In  Mexico  a  decree  was  promulgated  in  1890  for  a  normal  school  for  women  teachers 
in  tbe  City  of  Mexico,  free  instruction  in  a  four  years'  course  to  be  given  to  the  stu- 
dents. Then  a  special  fund  was  provided  for  80  meritorious  students,  who  were, 
however,  to  teach  for  three  years  after  finishing  the  course.  The  Government  has 
also  provided  for  the  education  of  women  in  a  literary  and  scientific  institute  which 
has  a  high  grade  of  study  (including  trigonometry,  calculus,  philosophy,  chronology, 
literature,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  bookkeeping).  A  lyceuni  for 
women  was  also  founded  in  1878  which  takes  up  subjects  that  are  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  training  of  women.  This  is  also  supported  by  Government  funda 
The  preparatory  school  of  San  Ildefonso,  which  has  trained  many  distingnishec 
men,  has  also  received  girls  who  desired  a  similar  grade  of  educational  advantages. 

The  schools  of  arts  and  trades  for  women  are  also  crowded  with  students,  from  the 
young  girl  to  the  woman  of  mature  years,  all  of  whom  receive  free  instruction  in 
such  branches  as  x>rinting,  bookbinding,  sewing,  fancy  work,  knitting,  trimmings, 
fringes,  making  cords  and  tassels,  etc.  Piano  and  vooal  music  are  also  taught,  and 
the  pupils  have  an  elementary  course  of  study. 

Ill  1892,  according  to  the  Boletin  Semcstral  do  la  Direcci6n  General  de  Estadfstica, 
there  were  899  G  overnmcn  t  and  927  municipal  schools  for  girls.  Enrolled  in  the  girls 
schools  were  138,037  pupils;  in  average  attendance,  107,725.  These  schools  appear 
to  be  of  elementary  grade,  but  it  is  not  specifically  stated. 

In  Costa  Kica,  according  to  the  Memoria  de  Instrucci6n  Ptlblica,  afio  1892,  there 
were  65  women  preparing  to  become  teachers,  and  11  had  already  received  the 
diploma  requisite  for  such  position.  In  the  Colegio  superior  de  Sefloritas  75  women 
were  following  a  secondary  course  of  instruction  ]  professional  instruction  included 
16  women  students.  Doubtless  this  does  not  represent  the  number  of  women  inter- 
ested in  higher  studies,  but  the  report  does  not  enlarge  upon  this  phase  of  education. 
According  to  the  "Anuario  de  la  Inspeccion  general  de  Ensefianza,  aQo  1892-93" 
there  were  7,421  girls  enrolled  in  elementary  grades,  5,281  in  regular  attendance, 
1,471  graduates.  ''Elementary  instruction  of  both  sexes  is  obligatory,  free,  and 
provided  for  by  the  government,"  so  it  is  stated  in  "The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica" 
by  J.  B.  Calvo,  1893. 

In  Guatemala,  as  is  indicated  by  the  law^  for  public  instruction,  the  same  regula- 
tions apply  to  both  boj's  and  girls  in  schools  of  different  grades.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  sewing  and  domestic  economy  enter  into  the  course  for  girls,  and  they  are 
not  obliged  to  matriculate  from  the  secondary  grades.^  Private  schools  and  colleges 
for  girls  are  reported,  but  the  number  is  not  definitely  stated.  There  are  43'!  ele- 
mentary schools  for  girls. 

In  Honduras  there  are  three  colleges,  or  secondary  grade  institutions,  for  women. 

In  Nicaragua  of  late  years  there  has  been  manifest  interest  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  girls.  Among  other  institutions  of  a  secondary  grade  in  the  city  of  Granada 
there  is  a  college  for  young  ladies,  where  several  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled.  The 
curriculum  is  quite  extensive,  but  special  attention  is  paid  to  musical  studies. 


1  Ley  org&nica  j  reglementariA  de  iQ8tracci6n  pt!iblica,  1893. 

»  Those  who  matriculate  receive  the  title  of  *•  Gradnada  en  Ciencias  y  Letras."    See  Ley  orgiinlca  y 
ref^lamentaria  de  instruccidn  pAblica,  1893,  p.  25. 
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Several  of  the  graduates  of  this  college  are  said  to  be  following  higher  educational 
courses  in  the  United  States. 

In  Argentina,  in  1894,  there  were  89,648  girls  in  public  schools  of  elementary  grades 
and  3,767  women  teachers;  in  private  schools,  30,473  girls  and  1,161  teachers;  in 
primary  departmenta  of  normal  schools,  6,097  girls  and  260  women  teachers.'  The 
three  higher  grade  normals — one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  one  mixed — 
train  professors  and  teachers  capable  of  directing  or  superintending  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  programme  of  study  is  similar  for  men  and  women.  Until 
within  a  few  years  ''the  women  of  Argentina  were  content  with  such  instruction  as 
made  them  fascinating  members  of  society,'^  ^  but  now  they  desire  still  higher  study. 
According  to  Dr.  Zubiaur,  ''  a  new  era  in  the  social  evolution  of  the  Argentinian 
people  has  dawned,  and  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  other  Latin-American  countries 
has  been  produced  by  the  overcoming  of  ancient  prejudices  in  regard  to  woman's 
status.^'  The  Se&orita  Cecilia  Grierson  has  lately  obtained  her  diploma  as  M.  D., 
after  six  years  of  study  at  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  seflorita 
was  the  first  young  lady  of  Argentina  to  win  such  a  degree.  Prior  to  entering  upon 
her  medical  studies  she  obtained  the  diploma  of  instructress  from  the  normal  school 
of  the  capital.* 

In  Brazil  the  statistics  appertaining  to  the  education  of  girls  are  quite  meager. 
Ten  years  ago  there  Were  reported  to  be  1,315  schools  for  girls  throughout  Brazil. 
In  1888-89  it  was  stated  that  there  were  500  coeducational  schools.^  In  the  Muni- 
cipio  Nentro,  or  federal  district,  which  includes  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  its  environs, 
there  were,  in  1892,  120  public  elementary  schools  of  the  first  grade  (59  for  boys  and 
61  for  girls),  with  an  enrollment  of  4,444  boys  aud  4,056  girls;  classed  as  subsidized 
schools  were  32,  with  667  boys  and  879  girls;  the  normal  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  248 
women  pupils  and  32  men.  The  Institute  Bex^amin  Constant  had  27  men  and  21 
women  pursuing  its  course  (in  1892),  which  included  science  and  letters,  universal 
history,  and  music.  This  is  an  institute  for  the  blind.  Private  institutions  (col- 
egios)  numbered,  in  the  Municipio  Neutro,  119,  with  6,073  boys  and  3,628  girls.**  One 
is  led  to  infer  that  the  sexes  are  separated,  and  that  these  are  schools  for  boys  and 
schools  for  girls,  but  the  matter  is  not  specifically  stated.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  according  to  early  laws  coeducation  was  not  allowed,  but  about  1885  Dom 
Pedro  II  established  a  number  of  schools  where  boys  and  girls  recited  together,  but 
were  kept  apart  outside  of  the  recitation  rooms.'  A  writer  on  ''  Brazil :  Its  Condi- 
tion and  Prospects, ''  describes  a  girls'  school  in  which  there  was  a  seat  of  honor 
**  where  a  pupil  sits  for  half  an  hour  who  has  her  lessons  the  most  perfect  in  her 
class."  The  day  of  his  visit  three  pupils  stood  up  because  they  had  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  this  favor  during  that  forenoon.'^ 

In  Chile  women  are  well  educated  in  so  far  as  general  accomplishments  are  con- 
cerned. They  have  a  special  aptitude  for  modem  languages,  and  many  speak  with 
fluency  French,  German,  and  English.  In  the  Institute  Nacional,  the  oldest  college 
in  Chile,  which  received  its  chart-er  from  the  King  of  Spain  over  one  hundred  years 
ago,  there  are  many  earnest,  thoughtful  students.  Among  them  there  are  said  to  be 
two  or  more  women  who  are  studying  law.  In  the  Colegio  Norte  Americano,  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  M.  £.  Church  of  America,  there  are  250  girls  study- 
ing higher  branches,  as  well  as  music,  painting,  drawing,  and  the  languages. 

In  Urugtiay  there  were  591  womeu  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching  in  public 
schools  and  549  in  private  schools.    In  the  National  Normal  School  for  Girls  from 

1  Anuario  de  la  Diroooidn  Oeneral  de  la  Estadiatioa,  1894,  pp.  606-520. 

>Quclqaes  mots  sur  rinstructiou  pablique  et  privde  dans  la  R^pnblique  Argentiiie,  par  le  docteur 
J.  B.  Zubiaur,  Faria,  1889. 

*  L 'instruction  publique  en  Br6sil,  par  Perez  d' Almeida,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1889. 

'Relatorio  appresentado  ao  Vioe-Presidonteda  Bepnblica  dos  Estados  Unidoado  Braall  pelo  Dr.  Fer- 
nando Lobo,  Ministro  de  Eatado.  da  Juati9a  e  Negocioa  Interiores.    Abril  de  1893. 

•  Brazil :  Ito  CondiUon  and  Prospecto,  by  C.  C.  Andrews,  New  York,  1891. 
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1877  to  1891  there  were  114  girls  who  received  **the  title  of  professor  for  the  first 
degree,"  and  29  "  for  the  second  degree."  In  the  public  schools  of  various  grades 
19,135  girls  were  under  instruction.  Women  are  also  engaged  in  charitable  and 
philanthropic  work,  and  among  such  organizations  is  the  Ateneo  de  la  Mujer. 

In  Venezuela,  according  to  Aristides  Rojas,  in  his  Origenes  de  la  Instruccidn  P(ib- 
lica  en  VenezueLi .  a  college  for  girls  was  founded  as  earl^  as  1768  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  civil  authorities  of  Caracas.  It  was  called  ''Colegio  de  NiQas  £du- 
candas,"  and  aimed  more  especially  to  teach  orphans  and  poor  girls  some  handiwork 
that  would  be  useful  to  them.  About  the  same  date  a  college  and  convent  school 
for  young  ladies  of  higher  degree  was  founded  and  well  f^ndowed.  Later  develop- 
ments in  regard  to  woman's  education  are  unchroniclec.  but  it  was  stated  in  1893 
that  there  ''  were  14  national  colleges  for  women  and  a  normal  school  for  girls." 
Pupils  are  not  specified. 

Women  in  ths  Professions. 

women  in  medicine. 

•The  endeavor  to  present  a  complete  account  of  what  woman  has  accomplished  in 
the  medical  profession  alone  would  be  futile;  the  facts  presented  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

According  to  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,^  *'  the  history  of  the  movement  for  introduc- 
ing women  into  the  full  practice  of  the  medical  profession  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  modem  times.  This  movement  has  already  achieved  much  and  far  more 
than  is  often  supposed.  Yet  the  interest  lies  even  less  in  what  has  been  so  far 
achieved  than  in  the  opposition  which  has  been  encoontered ;  in  the  nature  of  this 
opposition,  in  the  pretexts  on  which  it  has  been  sustained,  in  the  reasonings,  more 
or  less  disingenuous,  by  which  it  has  claimed  its  justification.  The  history,  there- 
fore, is  a  record  not  more  of  fact  than  of  opinion.  And  the  opinion  expressed  has 
often  been  so  grave  and  solid  in  appearance,  yet  proved  so  frivolous  and  empty  in 
view  of  the  subsequent  event,  that  their  history  is  not  unworthy  careful  considera- 
tion among  that  of  other  solemn  follies  of  mankind.^' 

The  reasons  that  women  naturally  manifest  more  interest  in  the  medical  profession 
than  in  any  other  profession  are,  according  to  Dr.  Jacobi,  '*the  special  capacities  of 
women  as  a  class  for  dealing  with  sick  persons  are  so  great  that  in  virtue  of  them 
alone  hundreds  have  succeeded  in  medical  practice,  though  most  insufficiently 
endowed  with  intellectual  or  educational  qualifications.  When  these  are  added, 
when  the  tact,  acuteness,  and  sympathetic  insight  natural  to  women  become 
properly  infused  with  the  strength  more  often  found  among  men,  success  may  be 
said  to  be  assured." 

If  one  remembers  that  even  in  the  early  fifties  advanced  courses  of  study  for 
women  were  hardly  known  in  this  country,  and  that  even  for  men  the  standard  of 
attainments,  from  the  medical  side,  was  low,  then  one  may  look  with  interest  upon 
the  following  table,  which  shows  that  in  1892-93,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles 
that  had  to  be  overcome,  1,302  women  were  enrolled  in  the  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States  2: 


Students. 


Regnlar 36  827 

Eclectic 0  78 

Homeopathic 13  830 

Physio-medical 2  10 

Graduate 4  67 


>  From  Woman's  Work  in  America,  by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Sducation  for  1882-93,  p.  1827. 
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Add  to  this  the  fact  tliat  there  are  4,555  women  physicians  and  Burgeons  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  3,000  women  have  been  licensed  to  practice  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  that  there  are  7  medical  schools  for  women  alone,  then  one  may  well 
agree  with  Dr.  Jacobi  that  ''the  change  ixom  the  forlorn  conditions  of  the  early  * 
days  has  been  most  rapid,  and  those  who  survived  the  early  struggle,  and  whose 
energies  were  not  so  absorbed  by  its  external  difficulties  that  not  enough  were  left 
for  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  medicine,  have  been  really  invigorated  by  the  con- 
test." 

The  statistics  cited  indicate  the  various  steps  taken  in  the  medical  profession  by- 
women.  The  question  of  further  needs  arises.  ''Future  advance  for  the  education 
of  women  in  medicine  must  be  in  the  line  of  their  admission  to  the  schools  where 
the  highest  standard  of  education  is  maintained,  and  to  such  affiliation  of  their  own 
schools  with  universities  as  may  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  university  disci- 
pline. There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  with  a  few  unimportaut  restrictions, 
coeducation  in  medicine  is  essential  to  the  real  and  permanent  success  of  women  in 
'  medicine.'' 

And,  furthermore,  it  may  be  said  that  "because  women  require  the  intellectual 
companionship  of  men,  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  highest  intellectual  standards,  or 
to  attain  them  in  some  cases,  and  to  submit  to  their  influence  in  others,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  have  no  special  contributions  of  their  own  to  ofler  to  the  work  of 
medicine.''  • 

High  standards  should  be  the  aim  of  women  as  well  as  men,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  "Medical  education  in  this  country  is  now  making  one  of  the  longest  strides 
forward  that  has  occurred  in  its  history.  This  step  is  the  lengthening  of  the  course 
to  three  and  four  years  of  eight  or  nine  months,  instead  of  the  old  course  of  two 
years  of  four  or  five  months.'*  ^  Another  point  has  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, that  is,  regulations  governing  medical  education  vary  in  the  different  States. 
In  New  York  ^  a  woman  must  pass  the  State  regent*s  examination  in  spelling,  arith- 
metic, elementary  English,  English  composition,  geography,  United  States  history, 
and  physics  before  she  can  matriculate  at  college.  After  the  M.  D.  degree  has  been 
obtained  another  State  examination,  covering  the  studies  of  the  course,  must  be 
passed  before  she  can  practice.  This  api)lies  to  men  and  women  alike.  For  exam- 
inations in  other  States  see  article  on  Medical  Education.' 

The  first  efforts  made  in  England  by  women  who  desired  to  study  medicine  are  due 
to  Miss  Garrett  (now  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.  D.),  who  in  1860  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  a  view  to  registration  and  practice  under  the  medical  act  of  1858. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  had  obtained  a  degree  of  medicine  in  1849  in  America,  and 
was  already  a  practicing  physician  in  England,  but  Miss  Garrett  tried  for  some  time 
"to  obtain  admission  as  a  student  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London,  where  sheattendcd 
some  of  the  classes  with  male  students;  in  lieu  of  attendance  upon  others  which 
were  forbidden,  she  paid  comparatively  heavy  fees  for  private  tnition  by  recognized 
teachers.  Many  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  her  receiving  hospital  instruc- 
tion ;  these  hor  energy  and  ability  surmounted,  and  in  1865  she  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing registration  as  a  licentiate  of  Apothecaries'  Hall.  Thus  she  became  a  legal  and 
'duly  qualified'  medical  practitioner.  Her  title  of  M.  D.,  however,  she  acquired 
from  no  English  examining  body,  but  from  the  University  of  Paris,  where  she  passed 
the  necessary  examination  with  great  distinction."  ^ 

This  movement  initiated  by  Miss  Garrett  was  soon  continued  by  Miss  Sophia  Jex 
Blake,  who  in  1869  applied  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  admission  to  medical 
study  with  the  purpose  of  taking  a  degree.  The  opposition  then  encountered  was 
set  aside  after  five  months'  deliberation  by  the  university  court,  when  other  women 
joined  with  her  in  desiring  similar  opportunities.    Five  women  took  the  same  courses 


1  Beport  of  tbo  Coxnniissioiier  of  Edncation  for  1892>93,  pp.  1617-1632. 

•Article  in  New  York  World  of  April  7,  1895. 

»  Woman's  Work  and  Worth,  by  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  London,  i880. 
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as  the  male  students,  matriculated  and  passed  the  same  examinations.  Again  there 
was  determined  opi>08ition  on  the  part  of  the  nni  versity  authorities.  As  the  number 
of  women  desiring  medical  study  had  increased  to  10  in  1874,  their  friends  introduced 
a  hill  into  the  House  of  Commons  ''to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  powers  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Scotland  to  admit  women  as  Btudente,  and  to  grant  degrees  to  women.''  ^ 
This  bill  was  thrown  out  in  1875. 

I  ''Meanwhile  a  strenuous  and,  as  it  proved,  a  partially  successful  effort  had  been 
made  to  further  the  movement  in  another  direction.  In  the  autumn  of  1874  was 
established  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  with  a  strong  staff  of  eminent 
teachers,  and  the  number  of  students  who  enrolled  themselves  on  its  book  concln- 
sively  proved  that  such  a  school  was  wanted  and  would  be  vigorously  supported. 
But  another  difficulty  arose.  The  medical  examining  body  considered  very  properly 
that  students  coming  before  them  should  have  received  practical  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  a  hospital  and  by  the  bedside.  To  provide  such  a  hospital  de  novo  and  at  once 
was  not  possible.  The  London  School  of  Medicine  accordingly  applied  to  existing 
hospitals  to  admit  students,  but  in  every  ease  met  with  a  re^sal.  What  was  to  be 
donef  Happily  public  opinion  had  by  this  time  begun  to  tell  upon  Parliament  and 
the  Government,  and  in  1876  Government  agreed  to  favor  a  bill  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  British  examining  bodies  to  extend  their  examinations  to 
women  as  well  as  men.  Before  the  end  of  the  session  the  bill  received  royal  assent 
and  became  a  law.  A  few  months  later  the  Irish  College  of  Physicians  availed 
themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  admitted  to  their  examinations  Dr.  Elizabeth 
.Walker  Dunbar,  Di*.  Frances  Hoggan,  Dr.  Louise  Atkins  (M.  D.'s  of  Zurich),  Dr. 
Sophia  Jex  Blake,  and  Dr.  Edith  Pechey  (M.  D.'s  of  Berne),  who  were  thus  entitled  to 
places  on  the  medical  register.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  gen- 
erously opened  its  doors  to  the  students  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity to  admit  women  to  their  medical  examinations  and  degrrees.  Thus  the  battle 
was  won  in  England.'' 

*  In  1894  the  first  degrees  in  medicine  were  conferred  iu  Scotland  on  two  ladies. 
The  following  is  an  interesting  description  of  this  event: 

"At  the  graduation  ceremony  in  Glasgow  University  on  July  26,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Scottish  universities  the  degrees  of.  bachelor  of  medicine  and  mas- 
ter in  surgery,  V.  B.,  C.  M.,  were  conferred  on  two  ladies.  Principal  Caird,  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  officiated,  and  there  was  a  large  representation  of  the  ' 
university  teaching  staff.  The  Bute  Hall  was  filled  by  a  numerous  audience  of  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes  and  of  the  general  public.  As  Miss  Marion  Gilchrist,  who 
ranked  third  ou  the  list  of  the  graduates  who  took  the  degrees  '  with  high  commen- 
dation,' passed  up  to  the  dais  to  be  'capped'  by  the  principal,  she  received  a  per- 
fect ovation  of  euthusiastic  applause,  which  was  warmly  joined  in  by  the  professors : 
and  Miss  Lillian  Cumming  was  quite  as  heartily  welcomed. 

'*Both  the  ladies  who  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  graduates  in  medicine  of 
any  Scottish  university  have  studied  for  the  last  seven  years  in  Queen  Margaret 
College,  now  the  woman's  department  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  viz,  three 
years  in  arts  and  four  years  in  medicine.  Miss  Marion  Gilchrist  was  bom  at  Both- 
well  Park,  9  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  received  her  education  previously  to  Joining 
the  college  in  schools  at  Both  well  and  Hamilton  and  by  means  of  private  study. 
In  her  college  career,  after  distinguishing  herself  in  her  art  classes,  she  took  the 
general  certificate  of  Queen  Margaret  College,  the  university  degree  in  arts  not 
being  open  to  women  at  the  time. 

"In  the  course  of  her  medical  studies  she  stood  first  in  her  class  in  zoology,  prac- 
tical chemistry,  anatomy,  histology,  physiology,  surgery,  medicine,  pathology,  and 
midwifery.    She  took  her  clinical  work  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  in  the  Royal 


'  Womaa'ii  Work  and  Worth,  by  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
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Hospital  for  Slok  Children,  in  both  of  which  abundant  faoilities  are  given  to  women 
students.  She  has  now  been  appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  Joseph  McGregor  Robertson, 
a  physician  in  practice  in  the  west  end  of  Glasgow. 

''Miss  Alice  Lillian  Louisa  Cnmming  was  bom  at  Houston,  Renfrewshire,  and  edo. 
cated  at  schools  in  Glasgow.  Her  seven  years  in  college  have  been  characterized  by 
steady,  persevering,  and  excellent  work.  She  will  begin  her  medical  practice  by 
acting  as  assistant  to  her  father.  Dr.  James  S.  Cnmming,  Blythswood  Square, 
Glasgow. 

''Founded  in  1882  (by  the  Glasgow  Association  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women,  which  was  formed  in  1877  with  the  object  of  bringing  university  instruo- 
tion  or  its  equivalent  within  the  reach  of  women).  Queen  Margaret  College,  in  1890^ 
added  to  its  faculty  of  arts  a  school  of  medicine  for  women.  This  was  organized 
entirely  on  university  lines,  and  with  the  view  of  preparing  for  university  degrees; 
and  when,  in  1892,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinance  of  the  universities'  commission- 
ers authorizing  the  Scottish  universities  to  admit  women  to  instruction  and  gradua- 
tion, Queen  Margaret  College  became  the  women's  department  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  its  classes  in  medicine,  taken  previously  to  its  incorporation  with  the 
university,  were  recognized  as  preparing  for  the  degree. 

"Hitherto  it  has  been  chiefly  to  the  younger  universities  and  colleges  in  Britain 
that  women  have  had  to  look  for  admission  to  instruction  and  graduation  in  arts 
and  medicine,  and  although  instruction  and  graduation  in  arts  has  been  granted  by 
all  the  Scottish  universities  for  each  two  years,  the  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  uni- 
versities in  Scotland  (the  University  of  Glasgow  was  founded  in  1450)  has  now  led 
the  way  in  conferring  its  medical  degrees  on  women  taught  within  its  own  wallsy 
marks  a  new  accession  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  education  of  women  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  their  welfare.'' 

"The  first  French  woman  to  take  a  medical  degree  was  Mile.  Yemeuil,  who  is  still 
practicing  at  Paris  (in  1883).  She  graduated  from  the  Paris  Medical  School  in  1870. 
Up  to  1881  six  more  French  women  had  followed  her  example,  five  taking  their 
degree  at  the  capital,  and  one  at  Montpellier.  Since  that  time  several  new  names 
have  been  added  to  the  list,  the  last  being  Mile.  Victorine  Benoit,  who  was  gradu- 
ated at  Paris  in  August,  1883,  with  the  highest  approval  of  the  board  of  examiners, 
composed  of  such  doctors  as  Potain,  Strauss,  Rendu,  and  Monod."  ^ 

The  Paris  Medical  School  was  ever  open  to  women,  and  this  is  due  in  part  to 
Laboulaye,  who,  when  asked,  reported  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction:  "The 
rules  of  the  school  say  nothing  on  the  subject.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  the  best 
and  the  simplest  course  to  require  of  women  who  desire  to  pursue  medicine  the  same 
preparatory  studies  and  the  same  tests  for  graduation  which  are  demanded  of  the 
male  students,  and  thus  allow  both  sexes  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  offered  by 
the  school." 

The  general  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  male  physicians  in  France  is  described 
by  a  lady  student,  who  says : 

"The  medical  faculty^  of  the  University  of  Paris  opened  its  doors  to  women  in 
1868,  but  at  first  only  a  very  few  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  offered. 
In  1878  the  number  in  attendance  was  32;  during  the  next  ten  years  (1878-88)  it 
increased  to  114,  and  is  at  present  183,  of  whom  the  great  majority  (167)  are  Rus- 
sians. The  remainder  are  Poles,  Roumanians,  Servians,  Greeks,  and  Scotch,  and 
only  1  German.  *  *  *  Many  of  them,  chiefly  Russians,  have  been  through  the 
gymnasium ;  others  have  acquired  a  more  or  less  thorough  knowledge  of  literature^ 
history,  the  natural  sciences,  and  philology  in  such  secondary  schools  as  were  acces- 
sible to  them.  As  foreigners,  they  must  all  be  examined  in  Latin  and  Greek  before 
admission,  and  be  able  to  translate  passages  from  the  easier  classical  writers,  Csesar 
and  Xenophon,  at  sight,  and  to  analyze  them  grammatically.    The  courses  of  study 


» From  The  Woman  Queution  in  Europe,  by  Theodore  Stanton  (pp.  278-279),  New  York,  1884. 
«  Sec  The  Nation,  February  14, 1896. 
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are  pursaocl  coi^ointly  with  the  yonng  men,  aud  this  association,  so  far  from  produc- 
iDg  a  demoralizing  effect,  tends  to  elevate  aud  refine  both  sexes.  •  *  •  The  pro- 
fessors and  directors  of  the  hospitals  praise  the  conscientiousness  and  diligence  of 
the  women,  aud  acknowledge  them  to  be,  both  in  general  intelligence  and  in  special 
knowledge,  fully  equal  to  the  men.  The  latter  also  admit  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, and  assert  that  they  ought  to  be  even  superior  in  these  respects,  since  they 
are  not  compelled  to  waste  their  time  in  caf6s  and  cabarets."  ^^ 

Under  the  heading  of  liberty  of  the  professions,  M.  Ostrogor8k(j^tates  that 
in  several  countries  women  are  permitted  to  be  physicians  or  pharmacists.  •  He  cites 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  affd  Russia  as  having  by  degrees  permitted 
what  seemed  contrary  to  customs  and  laws.  The  l^elgian  Parliament  has  decided 
that  ''women  may  be  admitted  to  the  full  practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.'' 
Between  1881  and  1891  17  women  passed  the  pharmaceutical  examination,  and  14 
received  different  degrees  in  the  medical  faculties  of  Belgium.  Further  information 
on  this  subject  is  found  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  chapter. 

Holland  has  4  women  doctors;  the  first,  Mile.  Aletta  Jacobs,  having  a  diploma  of 
Groningen  University,  established,  herself  in  Amsterdam  on  September  15,  1879, 
after  having  completed  a  very  brilliant  course  of  studies.  She  was  authorized  by 
Minister  Thorbecke  to  practice  medicine.  Another  medical  woman,  Mme.  Du  Saar, 
or  Dusart,  has  obtained  a  great  reputation  as  an  oculist.  Mme.  Tuschenbrack  is  a 
talented  gynecologist,  and  was  for  many  years  assistant  to  the  first  gynecologist  of 
Amsterdam,  M.  Mendes,  from  Lyons.  The  fourth  woman  doctor  is  Mme.  Johanna  C. 
Spruyt.  A  decree  of  November,  1870,2  admitted  women  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  large  number  of  girls  have  studied  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  727  aids'  of  pharmacy,  of  whom  414  are  men  and  313  women.  But  although 
the  Dutch  universities  have  conferred  15  apothecary  diplomas  on  young  girls,  there 
is  not  one  woman  who  conducts  independently  a  private  pharmacy.  The^  first 
pharmacy  conducted  by  a  woman  will  soon  be  opened  in  Utrecht,  by  Mme.  Th. 
Olivier. 

Seven  women  possessing  an  apothecary's  diploma  practice  their  professions ;  one, 
Mme.  Alice  Grutterink,  is  chief  pharmacist  of  the  Coolsingel  Hospital  in  Rotterdam; 
another  is  pharmacist  at  the  Hospital  Wilhelmina  in  Amsterdam.  Since  1880  a  lady 
pharmacist,  Mme.  Charlotte  Jacobs,  sister  of  the  woman  doctor,  has  established 
herself  in  Batavla,  where  she  owns  a  pharmacy,  and  conducts  it  with  the  assistance 
of  her  husband. 

There  are  in  Holland  women  dentists  and  numerous  nurses,  trained  in  the  special 
schools  of  Croix  Rouge  in  The  Hague,  or  Croix  Blanche  at  Amsterdam.^ 

In  Sweden  a  royal  statute  of  January  18,  1861,  permitted  women  to  become  sur- 
geons, and  a  decree  of  June  18, 1861,  gave  women  the  right  to  learn  dentistry  and  to 
practice  that  profession.  On  June  3,  1870,  by  royal  decree,  women  were  granted 
the  right  to  be  examined  for  admission  to  the  universities,  to  study  medicine,  and  to 
graduate  as  doctors  of  medicine  at  the  universities,  aud  likewise  to  become  practic- 
ing physicians.  By  a  resolution  of  June  12,  1891,  women  are  granted  the  privilege 
to  be  admitted  as  apprentices  in  apothecaries'  shops,  and  after  the  required  exami- 
nation, to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  male  chemists.  > 

In  Denmark  women  obtained  university  privileges  in  1875,  and  about  half  of 
those  who  enter  the  university  take  up  the  medical  course.  It  is  stated  that  four 
women  have  already  become  physicians. 

In  Iceland  a  decree  of  December  4,  1886,  conferred  upon  women  the  right  to  the 

>La  femme  an  point  de  vne  du  droit  public:  £tude  d'histoire  et  de  Ugislation  compar^e,  par  H. 
Qfdroforski,  Paris,  1892. 
yj  »La  femme  aa  point  de  vne  du  droit  public,  par  M.  Ostrogorski. 

*Tho  Dutch  law  of  December  25, 1878,  created  the  employment  of  "aids"  (apothekersbedlenten). 

*  Revue  P^dagoglque  Beige,  15  f6vrier  1896. 

^Ofversigt  af  den  Svenska  Kvinnans  Sooiala  St&llning.  Utglfven  i  Anledning  af  YerldBtuet&U- 
ningeu  i  Chicago  &r  1893.    *P.    Stockholm,  1892. 
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(legrco  of  uaclielor  of  letters  (baclielier  ^s-lcttres)  and  admitted  women  to  the  sobool 
of  medicino  and  of  theology.    They  may  practice  medicine.  ^ 

In  Norway  a  law  of  Jnne  14,  1884,  gave  university  privileges  to  women ;  for  the 
last  six  years  they  have  been  entitled  to  study  pharmacy  and  to  manage  and  own  dis- 
pensaries, subject  to  conditions.  In  189^1  it  is  reported  that  a  lady.  Miss  £ide,  was 
graduated  from  the  university,  and  was  empowered  to  be  an  apothecary,  the  first 
wcrman  apothecary  in  Norway. 

In  Finland  women  are  admitted  to  the  nniversity  as  students  under  similar  condi- 
tions as  jnale  students.  In  1894  there  were  five  women  in  the  medical  faculty  at 
Ilclsingfors.^  Conditions  as  to  medical  practice  are  not  known  to  date,  but  they 
doubtless  conform  to  tbose  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

In  Russia  an  imperial  ordinance  of  August  2,  1890,  regulates  the  conditions  of 
future  medical  practice  for  women.  ^ 

A  medical  faculty  for  women  was  created  in  1872,  and  the  first  year's  course  was 
attended  by  106  women.  During  the  second  year  there  were  99  in  attendance. 
After  five  years  69  women  received  diplomas.  Political  and  financial  reasons  caused 
the  cessation  of  the  course,  although  it  was  successful  in  every  way.  Students 
were  sillowed  to  finish  their  studies,  but  no  more  were  to  be  admitted.^  In  1892  it 
was  again  reported  that  the  medical  school  was  to  be  reopened,  or,  rather,  that  a 
medical  institute  for  women  physicians  was  to  be  created  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
city  was  to  give  the  necessary  buildings  and  160,000  rubles, <^  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  70,000  rubles,  the  miuister  of  war  84,500  rubles,  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Medical  and  Pedagogical  Courses  2,500  rubles.  A  favorable 
report  had  been  made  by  the  Senate  in  regard  to  this  medical  institute,  and  later 
information  indicates  that  the  plan  was  carried  out. 

'*  The  privy  couuoillor.  Dr.  Von  Anrep,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Medical 
Institute  for  Women  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  designed  chiefly  to  provide  female 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art  fur  the  country  districts  of  Russia.  The  courses  of 
study,  while  giving  special  attention-  to  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  to 
obstetrics,'  embrace  anatomy,  physiology,  general  and  special  pathology,  therapeu- 
tics, diagnostics,  physic,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  toxicology,  surgery,  sanitary  sci-' 
ence,  dermatology,  ophthalmology,  psychiatry,  neurasthenia,  and  kindred  disorders, 
and  extend  over  five  years.  A  school  of  pharmacy  is  also  to  bo  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution.'^  Candidates  for  admission  are  expected  to  be  not  less 
than  20  nor  more  than  35  years  of  age."  ^ 

Special  courses  of  lectures  were  opened  in  1891  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Alexander 
Hospital,  for  women  who  are  working  there  as  chemists'  apprentices.  Women  are 
allowed  to  serve  in  this  capacity  in  Russia  if  they  have  followed  the  full  course  of  a 
girls'  high  school  or  have  passed  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  demanded  of  the 
male  candidates,  including  as  much  Latin  as  is  required  of  the  men.  A  practical 
difficulty  arose,  however,  viz,  that  women  were  found  to  be  much  slower  in  master- 
ing the  profession  of  chemist  than  men,  because  they  were  insufficiently  grounded  in 
botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  etc.  In  order  to  remove  this  difficulty  the  town 
hospital  commission  has  opened  special  courses  in  the  above-named  hospital  where 
women  can  receive  instruction  in  pharmaceutics,  botany,  and  chemistry.  The  neces- 
sary funds  are  provided  by  two  anonymous  members  of  the  hospital  commission. 
The  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  by  professors  of  the  Military  Medical  Academy. 

The  example  thus  set  by  private  individuals  has  been  speedily  followed  by  the 

*  Essai  snr  la  condition  politiqae  do  la  femme,  par  Louis  Frank;  La  femme  an  point  de  vne  da  droit 
public,  par  M.    Ostrogorski,  and  other  oources  of  information. 

2Stati8tiak  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1895. 

«£s8ai  sur  la  condition  politique  dc  la  femme:  ifitude  de  sociologie  et  de  Ugialation,  par  Louis 
Frank,  1892. 

*  Revue  Internationale  do  I'Enseignement,  15  d6cembre  1892. 
"  The  ruble  la  39.3  cents  in  value. 

*  The  Kation.  October  17, 1895. 
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Russian  Government,  which,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  on  the  new  regula- 
tions  for  pharmaceutical  students,  proposed  to  organize  special  iKmrses  for  women, 
in  which  they  may  acquire  a  solid  preparation  for  the  professioiLi^^/Thcse  courses  to 
be  opened  to  women  between  the  ages  of  17  and  40  who  have  passed  through  a  high 
school  or  equivalent  institution,  and,  moreover,  have  passed  a  supplementary  exam- 
ination in  Latin  and  science.  After  a  three  years'  course  students  receive  the  rank  ' 
of  assistant  without  having  to  spend  time  in  practical  training  as  apprentices.  It  is 
explained  that  they  will  gain  the  necessary  practical  experience  in  the  laboratories  ' 
of  the  universities  during  their  three  years*  course. 

At  the  International  Hygienic  Congress,  held  in  Budapest  in  18d4,  reports  and 
essays  of  much  scientilic  value  were  given^  among  them  one  by  Professor  Erismann, 
of  Moscow,  the  renowned  Russian  hygienist,  regarding  the  study  of  medicine  for 
women  and  the  activity  of  women  physicians  in  Russia.  He  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusion:  ''Experience  has  shown  us  that  iu  Russia  women  physicians  have  been 
very  useful,  and  that  in  certain  positions,  as  in  female  seminaries  and  among  the 
Mahometan  population,  their  places  can  not  be  filled  by  men.  Experience  has  also 
shown  us  that  our  women  physicians  are  not  only  perfectly  competent  to  the  usual 
practice  of  medicine  in  cities,  but  also  fulfill  with  skill  and  perseverance  the  far 
more  difficult  duties  which  devolve  upon  a  city  physician  in  the  dispensary  work 
amoug  the  poor.  Even  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  war  and  epidemics,  they  have 
shown  themselves  fully  equal  to  the  heaviest  demands.  The  fears  that  the  women 
physicians,  through  the  peculiarities  of  their  organization,  would  be  hindered  from 
following  their  vocation  in  a  desirable  manner,  have  proved  groundless.  Finally, 
experience  has  also  shown  us  that  among  the  people  uot  only  women  and  children, 
but  also  the  men,  have  sought  women  physicians  with  the  fullest  confidence,  and 
that  in  a  high  degree  they  have  won  the  trust  and  love  of  the  public.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  tender  character  of  the  woman  and  her  innate  talent  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  with  medical  knowledge,  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  exceedingly 
fortunate  one.  For  these  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
to  women  to  gain  a  scientific  education  in  medicine,  such  as  is  given  to  men,  and 
after  fulfilling  the  same  preliminary  preparations  the  same  rights  should  be  accorded 
to  them  as  the  State  accords  to  men.  Also  there  is  no  moral  reason  for  separating 
the  medical  schools  for  women  from  those  for  men,  or  of  building  separate  rooms 
for  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for  ethical  reasons  that  it  is  desirable  that 
to  the  women  be  accorded  directly  admission  to  the  lectures  of  the  already  existing 
medical  faculties.'' 

In  Austria  the  minister  of  worship  and  public  instruction,  by  decree  of  May  6, 
1878,  forbade  women  registering  as  "hearers,"  or  matriculating  as  students  in  the 
universities  of  the  Empire,'^  but  women  possessing  medical  diplomas  in  other 
countries  were  permitted  to  practice  medicine  throughout  the  Austro-Hungarian 
dominions.^ 

The  position  of  women  in  Germany,  as  regards  the  professions,  was  given  in  detail 
under,  '*  The  education  of  women  in  different  countries."  It  is  here  reiterated  that 
medical  lectures  have  been  attended  by  women  in  Freiburg  University,  in  Baden, 
but  until  the  Government  opens  its  medical  examinations  to  them  the  attendance 
upon  medical  lectures  is  of  no  practical  value. 

In  Switzerland  4  women  students  were  in  the  medical  faculty  of  Geneva  Univer- 
sity as  far  back  as  1877-78.  In  all  the  universities  it  is  the  medical  faculty  which 
seems  to  attract  the  greatest  number  of  women  students.  More  details  regarding  this 
matter  aro  found  under  ''Russian  women  in  Swiss  universities."  It  is  reported 
from  Egypt  that  a  woman,  graduate  of  the  medical  faculty  in  Paris,  was  appointed 
in  1892  or  1893,  physician  to  the  mother  of  the  Khedive. 

» Journal  of  Education,  London,  May,  18»1. 

*  See  later  iufonnatiou  concerning  university  education  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  essay. 

*  EAsai  nur  la  condition  politique  de  la  femme,  par  Louis  Frank ;  also  Yerordnungsblatt  fiir  Cultua 
nnd  Unterricbt,  Nr.  16,  1878}  also  Das  Oterreichiache  Staatsrecht,  Wien,  1891,  p.  97. 
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Ill  Roum:mla  a  lady,  Mme.  Olga  Saoara  Tulare,  has  just  pasBed  her  examination 
as  M.  D.  before  the  medical  faculty  in  Bucharest.  Her  specialty  is  diseases  of 
children. 

In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  the  need  of  highly  educated  women  seems  to  be 
attracting  attention,  for  the  authorities  have  advertised  for  a  woman  physician 
whose  appointment  is  to  cover  a  one  year  period. 

*'Dr.  Anna  Bayerova  and  Dr.  Bohmuila  Kectova  have  been  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  provincial  physician  of  BoHuia.  Both  of  these  women  studied  the  regular 
course  in  high  schools  for  girls,  and  afterwards  prepared  themselves  by  private 
study  for  the  university.  They  studied  the  curriculum  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
passed  their  examinations  before  a  professor.  Then  they  applied  for  admission  to  the 
famous  university  of  Prague,  but  were  refused  admission.  They  then  entered  the 
University  of  Zurich,  and  graduated  with  honors — Dr.  Kectova  having  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Professor  Rose  in  the  woman's  department.  Both  returned  after  some 
years  to  Prague,  and  since  the  practice  of  medicine  was  prohibited  took  an  extra 
course  in  obstetrics  and  followed  this  profession,  waiting  patiently  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  open  the  way  for  their  sisters.  Both  of  the  doctors  were  patriots  and 
earnest  advocates  of  woman's  cause,  and  their  proceedings  were  watched  with  great 
interest. 

^'The  appointment  which  came  first.  Dr.  Anna  Bayerova,  was  hailed  with  joy  by 
all  the  women  of  Bohemia.  She  proved  herself  such  a  success  that  Dr.  Kectova 
was  called  to  a  similar  position  in  Bosnia.  The  ladies  are  under  military  rules  and 
wear  a  military  uniform." ' 

Women  in  the  medical  profession  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  **  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century  a  female  physician  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  medicine 
in  Italy.''  In  1891  the  medical  school  of  Lisbon  graduated  a  woman  as  M.  D.,  and 
last  year  (1895)  the  Queen  of  Portugal  took  a  similar  degree.  In  Spain,  since  1892, 
several  women  are  on  university  rolls  as  students,  principally  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. One  of  the  assistant  physicians  at  the  city  hospital  [presumably  in  Madrid] 
is  DoQa  Concepci6n  Alexandre.^ 

The  regulations  goveroing  the  medical  profession  for  women  are  not  specifically 
stated  in  these  last-mentioned  countries. 

WOMAN  IN  THE  LAW. 

Next  to  the  medical  profession  in  point  of  interest  to  women  comes  that  of  law, 
and  endeavors  are  made  to  trace  woman's  advance  in  this  field  of  actiom  Here  at 
once  difficulties  are  met,  and  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  woman's  position  in  the 
legal  profession  is  hardly  recognizable  as  yet,  so  few  in  number  are  those  who  have 
conquered  a  place  before  the  law  in  this  and  other  countries.  -  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  there  were  56  women  attorneys  in  this  country  in  1882,  31  of  whom  had  grad- 
uated from  law  schools.  In  1894-%  there  were  65  women  pursuing  a  law  course  in 
professional  schools,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  law  schools  admit 
women  when  requested  to  do  so.' 

It  is  just  to  state  that  woman  has  not  as  yet  had  time  to  develop  into  a  Webster 
or  a  Choate,  and  yet  it  is  of  interest  to  understand  her  present  position  before  the  law. 

As  is  stated  by  Ada  M.  Bittenbender,'*  in  regard  to  the  full-fledged  lawyer,  ''for 
various  reasons  quite  a  number  of  women  admitted  have  not  so  far  identified  them- 
selves with  law  practice.  Others  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  temper- 
ance and  other  reform  movements,  but  the  greater  portion  at  once  settled  down  to 
follow  their  chosen  pursuit  with  no  deviation,  and  are  ripening  into  able,  experienced 

>  Mme.  Joseflne  Hampal-Zeman  in  the  Woman'B  Journal,  Boston. 

'Frauenberuf,  December,  1802. 

'Chapter  on  profeaaional  edacation  in  Keport  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1802-03. 

*  Woman's  Work  in  America,  by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 
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lawyers,  and  winning  their  fair  share  of  clientage.  Some  confine  themselves  mainly 
to  an  office  practice,  seldom  or  never  appearing  in  public ;  others  prefer  court  prac- 
tice. Those  who  enter  the  foram  are  cordially  countenanced  hy  brother  lawyers  and 
acceptably  received  before  court  and  jury.  As  a  rule  they  are  treated  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  by  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  other  court  officers.'' 

The  first  woman  in  this  country  to  be  recognized  as  an  attorney  at  law  was 
Margaret  Brent,  back  in  the  colonial  days,  to  whom,  as  executrix  of  the  estate  of 
Leonard  Calvert*  — first  lord  proprietary  and  governor  of  Maryland — was  accorded 
the  privilege  of  being  received  as  his  lordship's  attorney.  She  also  appeared  before 
the  courts  in  her  own  affairs,  as  well  as  those  of  her  brother. 

''  The  first  woman  since  the  days  of  Mistress  Brent  to  ask  for  and  obtain  admission 
to  the  bar  of  this  country  was  Arabella  A.  Mansfield,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  lo^.  She 
studied  in  a  law  office  and  was  admitted  to  the  Iowa  bar  in  June,  1869,  under  a 
statute  providing  only  for  admission  of  '  white  male  citizens.' " 

The  first  woman  to  graduate  regularly  from  a  law  school  was  Miss  Ada  H.  Kepley, 
from  Union  College  of  Law  in  Chicago.     This  was  in  1870. 

A  movement  of  benefit  to  the  law  students  of  Michigan  University  was  the  form- 
ing, in  October,  1886,  of  the  Equity  Club,  its  object  being  to  encourage  each  other 
in  their  chosen  profession. 

"Another  association  of  women  lawyers,*  organized  in  1888,  is  the  Woman's  Inter- 
national Bar  Association,  having  for  its  object:  (1)  To  open  law  schools  to  women; 
(2)  to  remove  all  disabilities  to  admission  of  women  to  the  bar,  aifd  to  secure  their 
eligibility  to  the  bench;  (3)  to  disseminat'O  knowledge  concerning  women's  legal 
status ;  (4)  to  secure  better  legal  conditions  for  women. 

"Women  lawyers  are  welcomed  as  members  of  bar  associations  established  by 
their  brothers  in  the  profession.    Many  have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege." 

Women  lawyers  of  this  country  are  claiming  the  right  "  to  practice  before  all 
courts.  State  and  national,  the  same  as  male  lawyers,"  and  when  the  existing  statutes 
forbid  they  appeal  to  the  legislature. 

The  position  of  women  in  the  legal  profession  is  hardly  recognizable  in  other 
countries  as  yet,  and  it  is  said  that  Hawaii  is  the  only  country  outside  of  the  United 
States  where  women  can  practice  law.  Be  this  a  fact  or  not,  it  is  well  known  that 
women  have  been  permitted  to  study  in  legal  faculties  of  the  universities  in  several 
countries,  and  only  when  she  has  desired  to  enter  the  arena  with  men  has  she 
found  herself  debarred  by  laws,  regulations,  and  edicts,  then  or  previously  pro- 
mulgated. 

In  1889  a  lady  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  established  herself  as  a 
lawyer  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  entering  her  father's  law  office  in  Uawaii.  Miss 
Hitchcock  has  also  acted  as  sheriff  ad  interim. *< 

In  Russia,  in  1875,  a  woman  requested  permission  to  be  a  "femme  avocat." 

An  imperial  ukase  of  January  7, 1876,  forbade  women  to  enter  upon  the  profession 
(interdisant  aux  femmes  I'acc^s  de  la  fonction  d'avocat).  A  similar  attitude  was 
adopted  between  1886  and  1889  by  Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Belgium  toward 
women  who  desired  to  enter  upon  the  law.-* 

In  Italy  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  in  centuries  past  there  were  famous  women 
teaching  law  in  the  universities  or  noted  for  their  legal  lore.^ 

>  He  was  attorney  (vide  History  of  a  Palatinate,  hj  W.H.  Browne)  for  Ceoilius  Calvert,  second 
Lord  Baltimore. 

'Ada  H.  Bittenbender  in  Woman's  Work  in  America,  by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 

■Essai  Bor  la  condition  politique  de  la  femme,  par  Lonis  Frank. 

« Tribunal  of  the  Second  Ward  of  Zurich,  November  24, 1886;  Federal  tribunal  of  Switzerland,  Jan- 
uary 29, 1887;  court  at  Turin,  November  14, 1883;  court  of  cassation  (Turin),  May  8,  1884;  supreme 
court  of  Denmark,  October  9, 1888;  court  of  Brussels,  December  12, 1888;  Belgian  court  of  cassation, 
Novf-mber  11,  1889. 

*La  donna  Italiana  descritta  da  scrittrici  italiane  In  una  serie  di  conferenze  tenute,  all'  Esposizione 
Beatrice  in  Fir«nse,  1890. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
CHAUTAUQUA;    A    SOCIAL    AND    EDUCATIONAL    STUDY. 

By  Herbert  B.  Adams.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Chantaiiqua  is,  first,  an  institution  of  learning,  and  as  snch  has  relationships  to 
other  sister  institutions  of  learning.  Chautauqua  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
field  of  secondary  instruction  in  America.  That  is  provided  for  by  our  common-school 
system.  Chautauqua  does  not  attempt  to  take  the  place  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  That  field  is  also  occupied.  But  Chautauqua  endeavors  to  hring  these 
fields  together.  Chautauqua  has  relationships  -with  hoth,  and  is  unique  in  its  effort 
to  do  for  the  higher  and  for  the  lower  a  work  which  had  not  been  undertaken  before. 
And,  indeed,  in  twenty  years  of  its  history,  who  does  not  see  the  magnificent  work 
in  this  direction  which  has  been  accomplished  f  But  more ;  Chautauqua  is  a  sociolog- 
ical movement,  and  I  wonder  if  yet  we  know  or  understand  the  philosophy  of  this 
movement  that  has  swept  over  this  country  and  over  other  countries,  a  movement 
that  is  in  active  operation  in  every  State,  a  movement  the  beneficent  influences  of 
which  have  been  felt  by  thousands.  (President  William  R.  Harper,  University  of 
Chicago,  at  Chautauqua's  twenty-first  anniversary,  August  7,  1894.) 

Part  I,  8ociai#:  The  Chautauqua  Assembly. — Assembly  tickets, — Public  improvements. — 
The  Hotel  Athenosum. — Neip  amphitheater. — The  Chautauqua  salute. — Chautauqua 
nonsectarian. — Beligious  clubhouses. — How  Chautauquans  live. — Catholic  services. — 
Popular  amusements  and  recreations. — Daily  life. — Rules  and  recreations. — Govern- 
ment of  Chautauqua. — The  citizen  tax. — Food  and  other  supplies. — Water  supply. — 
Sexoers, — Finances. 

Part  II,  Historical  and  Educational:  The  Sunday  school  assembly. —The  general 
programme. — Department  of  instruction. — The  C.  L.  8.  C. — Chautauqua  for  the 
people.-^The  greater  Chautauqua. — Chautauqua  a  living  force. — The  Chautauqua 
circle. — The  four  year's  course.— The  course  for  1894-95.— How  to  join  the  C.  L.  S.  C. — 
C.  L.  S.  C.  offices,  buildings,  and  organizations. — Circulation  and  use  of  books. — 
Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  on  reading  circles. — Chautauqua  and  Greek  culture. — Organization 
and  management  of  local  circles. — A  Jewish  branch. — Prison  work. — Lanier  and  the 
class  of  1898. — Graduate  courses  for  the  C.  L.  S.  C. — Graduate  work  at  Portage,  Wis. — 
Graduate  membership  in  1895. — Chautauqua  extension  and  the  C.  L.  S.  C. — Opinions 
of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. — College  of  liberal  arts. — Specialized  departments. — Statistics 
of  the  college,  1894. — The  season  of  1895. — Correspondence  system. — Certificates  and 
degrees. — Schools  of  sacred  literature. — Higher  criticism  and  statistics. — The  teachers* 
retreat. — G.  Stanley  Hall. — Regents'  examinations. — Special  classes. — The  new  elo- 
cution—Sdhool  of  penmanship  and  business. — Americanized  Delsarte. — Museum  of  art 
and  archcBology. — Palestine  Park. — The  boys'  club. — The  girW  club. —  Woman's  work 
at  Chautauqua. — Constitution  of  the  Chautauqua  Woman^s  Club. — The  kindergarten. — 
Chautauqua  extension  lectures.— The  complete  Chautauqua  system. — The  Chautau- 
quan. — The  Assembly  Herald.— Chautauqua  Century  Press, — Bishop  Vincent;  some 
of  his  views. — Opinions  of  Chautauqua. 

Part  III,  The  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America  :  Influence  of  Chautauqua, — 
A  Catholic  Chautauquan. — Development  of  the  project. — Organization. — Session  of 
1894.— Letter  from  Archbishop  Satolli.—The  Pop^s  letter. —Sessions  of  1895.— Future 
of  the  work. — Catholic  reading  circles, 
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Part  L— Social. 

Von  Holst^  the  historian,  advising  a  German  oflBcial  what  to  see  on 
his  way  home  from  Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair,  said:  "  Go  to  Niag- 
ara and  see  the  grandest  thing  in  nature;  then,  if  you  want  to  see  one 
of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  United  States,  torn  the  corner 
and  go  to  Chautauqua." 

This  university  of  the  people  derives  its  name  from  Lake  Chautau- 
qua, so  called  by  the  Indians  from  its  peculiar  narrows.*  It  lies  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  is  85  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls.  It  requires  three  hours  by  train  on  the  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  to  turn  the  corner  to  this  beautiful 
upland  lake  among  the  hills.  It  is  20  miles  long  and  from  one-half  to 
2  miles  wide.  It  lies  700  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie,  which  is  seen  by 
the  traveler  nearly  all  the  way  down  the  Lake  Shore  from  Buffalo,  and 
is  especially  lovely  as  you  climb  the  Chautauqua  County  hills  from  the 
Brocton  vineyards,  where  Thomas  Lake  Harris  and  Laurence  Oliphant 
tried  their  unfortunate  experiment  in  Christian  socialism. 

Chautauqua  may  be  reached  in  various  ways :  From  Buffalo  via  Broc- 
ton and  Mayville  (at  the  head  of  the  lake),  either  by  the  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  by  the  Lake  Shore  i)arallel  route. 
The  Erie  system  touches  at  Jamestown  and  Lakewood,  which  latter  is 
only  12  miles  by  steamer  from  Chautauqua.  Thus  from  the  Ea^t  one 
can  come  by  way  of  the  Erie  or  New  York  Central  or  West  Shore  (via 
Buffalo);  from  the  West  by  the  Michigan,  Erie,  Lake  Shore,  or  Nickel 
Plate;  from  Pittsburg  by  the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
connecting  at  Corry,  Pa.,  with  the  Pennsylvania  system  from  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  The  Chautauqua  Lake  Railway  connects  Chautau- 
qua with  Mayville  and  the  most  interesting  stations  around  the  lake  as 
far  as  Jamestown.  Visitors  should  remember  that  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
is  a  definite  place  on  the  lake  and  on  the  map.  That  address  is  suffi- 
cient for  railroad,  postal,  telegraphic,  and  express  purposes,  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  "Point  Chautauqua"  or  "Chautauqua  Lake"  or 
"  Lakewood." 

Decidedly  the  best  approach  to  Chautauqua  is  by  steamer  fi'om  May- 
ville, Lakewood,  or  Jamestown.  There  is  a  freight  and  passenger  rail- 
way terminus  near  the  grounds  for  certain  trains  from  Mayville,  but 
the  boat  connections  are  better,  and  the  lake  trip  is  pleasanter.  Com- 
ing across  from  Point  Chautauqua  or  up  the  lake,  one  finds  "Chau- 
tauqua" itself  a  beautiful  and  extensive  sylvan  town  of  500  cottages, 
with  some  conspicuous  buildings,  such  as  the  Pier  Ilouse  and  the  Hotel 
Athenaeum. .  At  the  Pier  the  visitor  must  purchase  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  the  grounds  for  a  day,  week,  or  month,  according  to  the  length 
of  his  proposed  stay.  Short-time  tickets  can  easily  be  exchanged  or 
extended  if  one  desires  to  prolong  his  visit. 

Entering  the  grounds  through  the  Pier  gate,  where  one's  ticket  is 
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punched  by  the  keeper,  the  visitor  finds  himself  npon  a  pleasant,  well- 
wooded  peninsula,  which  was  originally  known  as  "Fair  Point."  The 
charming  situation,  with  its  fine  views  over  the  lake  and  its  breezy  air, 
first  caused  this  projecting  point  of  land  to  be  chosen  for  a  camp  meet- 
ing. Doubtless  much  the  same  motives  which  impel  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen to  this  day  on  Lake  Chautauqua  to  select  breezy  i>oints  of  outlook 
for  their  tents  influenced  the  first  fishers  of  men  who  settled  on  Fair 
Point.  It  is  still  wonderfully  pleasant,  cool,  healthy,  and  free  from 
flics  and  mosquitoes. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEMBLY. 

The  institutional  and  legal  basis  of  Chautauqua  is  the  so-called 
Chautauqua  Assembly.  This  is  a  corporation  of  property  owners  who 
intrust  their  interests  to  a  board  of  24  trustees,  who  are  elected  by  the 
landed  proprietors  and  cottagers  of  Chautauqua,  and  who  have  power 
to  fill  vacancies  by  cooptation  when  a  quorum  of  electors  is  not  present. 
Meetings  of  the  cottagers  and  lot  owners  arc  actually  held,  and  if  there 
is  no  quorum  their  provisional  elections  are  ratified  by  the  trustees  in 
power.  The  corporation  is  not  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  dividends  or  booming  real  estate.  "By  the  provisions  of 
the  charter,  all  surplus  funds  must  be  used  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  Assembly's  work."  (Ilaud  Book  of  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly,  1893,  p.  3.) 

How  revenue  is  raised  and  profits  are  expended  will  be  described 
under  the  heads  of  "Finances '^  and  "Public  improvements.''  The 
philanthropic  and  educational  characteristics  of  Chautauqua  are  its 
saving  qualities.  The  two  founders  of  this  Christian  commonwealth. 
Chancellor  John  31.  Vincent  and  President  Lewis  A.  Miller,  have  never 
received  compensation  for  their  services.  Of  course,  the  practical 
managers  and  employees  of  the  Assembly  are  reasonably  paid,  and  so 
are  the  teachers,  lecturers,  and  entire  educational  staff.  Contracts  are 
usually  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  by  authority 
of  the  president  and  chancellor.  The  business  office  of  the  Assembly, 
during  the  season,  is  on  the  premises,  and  several  men  are  constantly 
employed  in  attending  to  the  bookkeeping  and  money  affairs  of  Chau- 
tauqua. The  banking  is  done  at  May  ville,  on  the  lake.  "No  secret  is 
made  of  the  financial  side  of  Chautauqua.  The  annual  report  made  to 
tLe  trustees  by  the  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  grounds  is 
printed  in  newspapers  like  the  Jamestown  Journal  and  in  pamphlet 
form.    Copies  are  given  at  the  treasurer's  office  to  anyone  who  applies. 

ASSEMBLY  TICKETS. 

Everybody  who  pays  the  citizen  tax  for  one  or  more  days  receive:",  a 
Chautauqua  Assembly  ticket  for  the  time  of  his  sojourn.  lustructo.  d 
get  a  free  pass.  This  ticket  or  pass  is  punched  on  one  side  by  the  gate 
keeper  when  the  visitor  enters  the  grounds  and  on  the  other  side  when 
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he  goes  out  with  the  intention  of  returning,  provided  his  ticket  has  not 
expired.  A  visitor  may  go  in  and  out  as  often  as  he  likes,  but  he  must 
go  through  the  regular  gates  and  not  climb  over  the  fence;  otherwise 
he  might  lose  the  proper  balance  of  entries  and  exits  recorded  on  his 
card.  The  officials  are  not  disposed  to  be  fussy  with  persons  well 
known  to  them,  and  will  occasionally  pass  a  lady  who  has  forgotten 
her  ticket.  One  summer  the  writer  accidentally  got  in  without  show- 
ing his  pass  and  managed  to  ride  out  and  in  on  horseback  almost  every 
day  without  having  his  ticket  punched.  He  even  went  to  numerous 
ball  games  outside  the  grounds  and  returned  without  serious  challenge, 
thus  preserving  a  perfectly  clean  score  for  the  whole  season.  But  the 
gate  keepers  understand  their  business  and  do  their  duty  whenever  it 
needs  to  be  done. 

PUBLIC   IMPROVEMENTS. 

An  old  Chautauquan,  returning  in  1894  after  an  interval  of  two 
years,  I  was  astonished  at  the  imx)rovements  manifest  in  the  forest  vil< 
lage.  I  noticed  that  many  objects  once  unsightly  had  been  cleared 
away.  Well-kept  lawns  and  grass  plots,  more  open  spaces,  and  flower 
beds  now  attract  the  eye.  A  fine  system  of  cement  walks  extends  from 
the  pier  to  the  hotel,  amphitheater,  post  office,  and  hall  of  i)hilosophy. 
The  streets  are  better  graded  and  provided  with  gutters  of  brick  or 
cement.  Some  of  the  street  crossings  are  paved  with  brick.  The 
grounds  and  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity,  A  new  power  house 
has  been  built,  containing  a  new  engine  and  new  pumps.  Better  drain- 
age has  been  secured  for  the  cottages,  and  better  sanitary  arrangements 
in  general. 

Upon  inquiry  of  the  superintendent  of  the  grounds.  Dr.  W.  A.  Dun- 
can, I  learned  that  over  $89,000  worth  of  permanent  improvements  had 
been  made  in  the  year  1893.  I  found  that  the  grounds  had  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  what  is  called  the  new  south  addition,  including 
the  ball  ground,  costing  altogether  over  $4,000.  All  these  improve- 
ments were  made  in  a  year  of  commercial  panic  and  of  great  financial 
stringency.  They  indicate  great  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
of  Chautauqua,  and  convince  the  beholder  that  here  is  a  remarkably 
successful  plant,  with  every  i)rospect  of  continued  growth  and  useful- 
ness. When  we  reflect  that  all  profits  of  this  summer  school  are  to  be 
put  into  further  public  improvements,  our  interest  in  the  wbrk  is 
redoubled. 

THE   HOTEL   ATHENJEUM. 

To  one  landing  by  boat  at  Chautauqua  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
building  is  the  Athenaeum.  This  is  a  large  hotel  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
nn  imposing  front  piazza.  The  building  stands  on  a  grassy  slope  and 
commands  one  of  the  best  general  views  of  the  lake  and  grounds.  The 
Athenaium  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $125,000  by  a  joint  stock  company. 
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and  one  of  the  original  investors  presented  one-fourth  of  the  hotel  stock 
to  the  Assembly.  The  hotel  is  conducted  in  the  interest  of  Chautauqua 
and  is  an  important  auxiliary;  it  is  not,  however,  regarded  as  a  profit- 
able investment.  The  rates  are  not  low,  but  are  reasonable  considering 
the  shortness  of  the  season  and  the  privileges  enjoyed. 

The  Athenaeum  is  the  social  center  of  Chautauqua.  Here  special  and 
official  receptions  are  held  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  session. 
Here  faculties  and  conventions  meet.  Here  the  officers,  professors,  and 
lecturers  of  Chautauqua  are  to  be  found.  The  Athenaeum  parlors  and 
piazzas  are  a  general  rendezvous  and  a  social  exchange  for  the  guests 
of  the  hotel  and  the  best  personal  elements  that  constitute  Chautauqua 
society.  Nice  families  come  year  after  year  to  this  hotel,  and  occupy 
repeatedly  the  same  rooms  and  the  same  tables.  Bishop  Vincent  and 
his  family  take  their  meals  at  the  Athenaeum.  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Chautauqua  system,  as  well  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  always  gathers  the  professors  and  lecturers  around  one 
social  board.  Passing  through  Chautauqua  is  a  continual  succession 
of  interesting  people — public  men,  well-known  writers,  clergymen,  and 
educators.    Most  of  them  stop  at  the  Athenaeum. 

The  office  of  the  omnipresent  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the 
grounds ,is  at  the  hotel,  and  so  is  the  general  office  of  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly.  To  this  general  office  there  daily  pours  a  constant  stream 
of  Chautauquans  who  come  on  business  matters  relating  to  rent,  cot- 
tages, lots,  water  rates,  sewer  connections,  sanitation,  wood,  stoves,  ice, 
and  anything  affecting  the  comfort  of  small  proprietors  or  tenants. 
The  Hotel  Athenaeum  is  thus  the  business  as  well  as  the  social  center 
of  Chautauqua;  and  yet  business  never  seems  to  interfere  with  pleas- 
ure. There  is  a  place  for  both.  Business  is  confined  to  corner  rooms 
near  the  main  entrance  on  the  ground  floor,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  house, 
with  its  great  hall  and  pai'lors,  its  long  corridors  and  upper  and  lower 
piazzas,  are  at  the  service  of  guestB. 

There  is  a  beautiful  lawn  sloping  from  the  Athenaeum  front  to  the 
water's  edge,  a  lawn  with  flower  beds  and  great  trees  overgrown  with 
creepers,  and  beyond  lies  the  lovely,  ever-changing  lake;  beyond  that 
are  peaceful  blue  hills  and  upland  pastures.  Dr.  Bichard  G.  Moulton, 
the  English  university  extension  lecturer,  now  permanently  attached 
to  Chicago  and  Chautauqua,  says  its  lake  scenery  rivals  that  of  Scot- 
land. He  and  the  present  writer  lived  for  a  month  in  rooms  looking 
out  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  upon  the  same  delightful  views 
of  lake  and  shore  and  sky.  So  charming,  so  free,  so  cool  and  quiet 
was  the  place  that  I  tarried  for  seven  days  after  the  completion  of 
my  three  weeks'  engagement  at  the  college,  in  order  to  study  Chautau- 
qua and  let  my  impressions  deepen.  Moreover,  I  wanted,  in  my  own 
mind,  to  contrast  sharply  the  social  life  of  Chautauqua  with  that  of 
certain  Canadian  monasteries  which  I  was  about  to  visit.  The  way  is 
not  long  in  the  summer  season  from  a  modern  hotel  to  a  mediaeval 
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hospice,  or  from  a  university  dub  to  a  commuDity  of  monks  I    Theao 
institations  are  historic  kinsmoo. 

NEW  AMPHITHEATEE. 

The  new  amphitheater  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $26,478  in  the 
early  summer  of  1893,  in  time  for  assembly  use.  This  solidly  built  but 
airy  structure  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  amphitheater,  and  is  of  the 
same  width,  but  extends  13  feet  farther  down  the  ravine  toward  the 
lake  and  30  feet  farther  up  the  hill.  The  new  building  is  174  feet  long 
and  168  feet  wide.  Like  a  Greek  theater,  it  is  built  in  semicircular 
form  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  but,  unlike  a  Greek  theater,  it  has  a  good 
roof— a  very  necessary  thing  in  our  climate.  The  roof  is  curved  in  the 
form  of  a  turtle's  back,  is  34  feet  above  the  pit  of  the  amphitheater, 
and  is  supported  by  trusses  requiring  only  four  rows  of  iron  columnSt 
which  are  so  arranged  on  outer  and  inner  half  circles  as  to  give  a 
clear  span  of  100  feet  in  the  center  of  the  amphitheater.  The  rows  of 
seats,  with  wood  flooring,  rise  gradually  from  the  pit,  so  that  the  outer 
circle  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  hill  into  which  the  horseshoe 
structure  is  built.  A  person  standing  anywhere  upon  the  sidewalk, 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  amphitheater,  can  take  in  at  one  glance  the 
whole  interior  scene  or  arrangement. 

There  below  is  the  speaker's  platform  projecting  far  out  into  the  pit^ 
Behind  the  platform  and  0  feet  higher  up  is  the  singers'  gallery,  accom- 
modating 400,  rising  tier  on  tier,  even  higher  than  the  ceiling  of  the 
amphitheater  and  having  clearstory  windows  on  either  side  for  ov^er- 
head  light.  The  entrances  into  the  amphitheater  are  various,  but  chiefly 
by  aisles  roughly  concreted  and  radiating  from  the  pit,  like  spokes  from 
a  hub.  The  singers'  gallery  is  accessible  from  both  sides  through  gates 
and  also  from  offices  below  the  stage,  whence  singers  and  lecturers 
emerge  with  the  director  or  manager.  The  amphitheater  is  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  efiect  of  the  fringe  or  festoon  of  incandescent  lights 
around  the  outer  circle  is  very  pleasing  at  night,  but  not  so  beautiful  as 
is  the  light  of  day  shining  into  that  great  amphitheater  over  the  heads 
of  6,000  people.  This  open-air  effect  is  heightened  by  the  sight  of  a 
border  of  green  trees  just  beyond  the  outer  rim  of  seats.  These  trees 
wave  and  rustle  with  every  breeze  and  afibrd  a  beautiful  accompaui- 
ment  to  the  exercises  inside  the  building. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  visitors  that  Chautauqua  has  no  finer 
sight  than  her  Sunday  morning  service  in  the  amphitheater.  There  is 
something  very  uplifting  in  the  grand  chorus  of  voices  always  singing 
at  the  opening  of  the  exercises: 


Early  in  the  morning 

Oar  song  sliaU  rise  to  Thee. 


There  is  a  certain  form  of  responsive  readings  accompanying  every 
morning  service,  and  when  conducted  by  Bishop  Vincent  it  is  particu- 
larly impressive.    Prof.  J.  P.  Mahafly,  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  thus 
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speaks  of  Dr.  Vincent  and  ^^tlie  great  Sunday  morning  service,"  which 
the  professor  himself  attended:  "Though  the  majority — the  great  ma- 
jority— were  what  we  call  Dissenters,  whose  devotions  have  a  some- 
what different  type  from  those  of  the  Ohnrch  of  England,  he  [Bishop 
Vincent]  had  so  ordered  his  liturgy  that  every  word  of  it  was  not  only 
in  harmony  with  his  own  kindred  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  with  mine  and  with  those  of  every  reasonable  Episcopalian.  I  can 
honestly  say  it  was  the  most  impressive  service  I  ever  attended."  The 
late  Professor  Freeman  would  have  called  it  a  religious  folkmote. 

There  is  great  catholicity  shown  at  Chautauqua  in  the  choice  of 
Sunday  preachers.  Phillips  Brooks  used  gladly  to  accept  invitations 
to  preach  there,  and  last  summer  Bishop  Coxe  was  among  the  succes- 
sion of  Protestant  clergymen — Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregational- 
ists,  and  Presbyterians — who  appeared  upon  the  Chautauqua  platform. 
Such  liberals  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  are 
much  liked  by  Chautauqua  congregations,  which  are  at  once  orthodox 
and  enlightened.  Religion  is  a  very  vital  and  very  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  the  educational  work  at  Chautauqua.  Any  passing  visitor  will 
quickly  perceive  that  moral  and  religious  forces  are  the  foundation  and 
stay  of  the  whole  complex  of  institutions. 

The  song  service  at  7.30  Sunday  nights  is  much  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  on  week  days  the  amphitheater  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes.  There  are  often  religious  or  musical  exercises  in  the  morning 
hours;  an  educational  lecture  at  11  o'clock;  a  popular  address  at  2.30 
p.  m.,  and  a  concert,  a  dramatic  reading,  or  a  stereopticon  exhibition 
in  the  evening.  Almost  everybody  goes  to  the  amphitheater  at  some 
hour  of  the  day,  according  as  one  has  leisure  or  inclination,  but  the 
largest  audiences  are  usually  at  night,  when  people  are  &ee  and  dis- 
posed to  be  entertained  by  music  or  illustrated  lectures. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  hold  an  amphitheater  audience.  Chautauquans 
are  so  accustomed  to  good  speakers  and  to  things  really  interesting  or 
edifying  that  a  dull  lecturer  will  find  his  audience  quietly  stealing 
away  from  him.  Popular  taste  is  generally  correct  as  to  what  is  worth 
hearing  or  seeing.  Unprofitable  reformers,  demagogues,  and  bores  are 
quickly  found  out  by  the  people,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  manage- 
ment, which  never  engages  manifest  failures  for  a  second  season 

In  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  amphitheater  is  an  easy  one  to  speak 
in.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  said  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  new  building.  A  speaker  with  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct voice  is  easily  heard  throughout  the  vast  interior  space,  even 
when  he  talks  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  without  any  striving  for  ora- 
torical effect.  Dr.  Hale  ascribes  the  acoustic  excellence  of  the  amphi- 
theater partly  to  its  having  no  extended  system  of  floors.  He  says: 
"Mother  Earth  is  a  better  sound  reflector  than  boards."  But  there  is 
enough  flooring  for  all  practical  and  Aesthetic  purposes.  The  whole 
construction  of  the  new  amphitheater  was  designed  for  good  acoustic 
effects. 
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THE   CHAUTAUQUA  SALUTE. 

There  is  a  singularly  striking  custom  which  one  sees  at  rare  intervals 
in  the  great  amphitheater.  When  the  presiding  officer  wishes  to  show 
special  honor  to  some  distinguished  lecturer  or  visitor  from  across  the 
sea,  he  proposes  to  the  audience  to  give  the  honored  guest  upon  the 
_ platform  the  "Chautauqua  salute."  Immediately  a  thousand  white 
handkerchiefs  are  waved  in  the  air,  and  the  vast  interior  slope  of  the 
amphitheater  seems  all  alive  with  color  and  motion.  The  effect  is  pic* 
turesque  and  pleasing  in  the  extreme.  It  appeals  only  to  the  eye,  and 
yet  it  surpasses  every  kind  of  noisy  applause. 

The  natural  origin  of  this  graceful  custom  is  very  interesting.  Chan- 
cellor Vincent  thus  explains  it :  In  the  early  days  of  the  assembly,  when 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  auditorium  in  Miller  Park,  Professor 
Green,  a  deaf-mute,  of  Bellevue,  Ontario,  was  giving  a  pantomimic 
lecture  one  afternoon,  in  which  he  portrayed  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  audience  applauded  vigorously.  Chancellor  Vincent, 
realizing  that  Professor  Green,  being  deaf,  could  not  hear  the  applause, 
suggested  the  waving  of  the  handkerchief,  which  was  done  with  great 
enthusiasm.  For  the  first  time  Ohautauquans  beheld  the  effect  which 
they  have  seen  so  often  since,  which  resembles  the  blooming  of  thou- 
sands of  white  lilies.  This  salute  is  not  only  given  at  the  various 
local  Chautauquas,  but  at  gatherings  which  have  no  connection  with 
Chautauqua,  and  is  known  everywhere  as  the  "Chautauqua  salute." 

CHAUTAUQUA  NONSECTARIAN. 

Chautauqua  is  not  denominational.  It  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  or  of  any  one  religious  body  j  but  Chautauqua  is  pro- 
foundly religious.  Eliminate  that  element,  and  its  present  earnestness 
would  be  gone.  Chautauqua  "is  thoroughly  nonsectariau,  and  mem- 
bers of  all  churches  meet  there  on  a  common  level  of  mutual  respect 
and  esteem.  .  Eeligious  differences  are  not  emphasized  by  public  dis- 
cussions, but  are  for  the  most  part  ignored.  Every  Sunday  the  sermon 
is  preached  by  a  man  well  known  in  his  own  church,  and  thus  in  a 
single  summer  a  half  dozen  different  denominations  are  represented. 
•  *  ♦  Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  of  Dublin,  when  he  visited  the  assem- 
bly, said  he  expected  to  see  'an  ecclesiastical  bear  garden,  but  found 
instead  a  happy  family.'" 

RELIGIOUS   CLUBHOUSES. 

Thomas  Jefferson  first  conceived  the  excellent  idea  of  surrounding  a 
nonsectariau  university  with  different  theological  seminaries,  each  sup- 
ported by  its  own  constituency  and  all  profiting  by  friendly  relations 
to  the  central  institution.  Something  of  this  relation  appears  in  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  Chautauqua.  Some  of  the  leading  denomi- 
nations have  erected  church  clubhouses,  containing  attractive  recep- 
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tion  and  reading  rooms,  with  various  church  papers  and  other  period- 
icals which  clergymen  and  laymen  often  wish  to  consult.  Hero  are 
quiet  rooms  where  one  can  write  letters  or  meet  friends.  Receptions, 
reunions,  and  religious  meetings  are  held  in  the  comfortable  i)arlors  of 
these  clubhouses,  which  are  nicely  furnished  and  are  a  source  of  i)ar- 
donable  pride  to  the  different  denominational  subscribers  or  founders 
who  erected  them.  All  day  long  you  will  see  people  sitting  on  their 
club  piazzas,  amid  flowering  plants,  and  evidently  rejoicing  under  their 
own  vines  and  fig  trees,  as  did  people  at  the  World's  Fair  in  their  own 
State  buildings,  or  as  do  college  boys  upon  the  front  porches  of  their 
fraternity  houses.  There  is  a  commendable  comity  and  generosity 
shown  in  the  social  and  public  use  of  these  different  denominational 
buildings,  which  are 'called  by  such  names  as  "Presbyterian  House," 
"Methodist  Episcopal  House,"  "Congregational  House,"  etc.  Conven- 
tions of  teachers  and  specialists  of  one  sort  or  another  are  allowed  to 
hold  meetings  and  conferences  in  the  parlors  of  these  modern  religious 
houses,  which  afford  in  some  respects  a  striking. contrast  to  mediaeval 
monasteries  and  to  the  old-time-exclusiveness  of  church  assembly 
rooms. 

CATHOLIC   SERVICES. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  a  new  feature  was  added  to  the  religious  life 
at  Chautauqua.  For  a  long  time  a  real  need  and  actual  demand  had 
existed  for  the  occasional  services  of  a  Catholic  priest.  Some  of  the 
students  were  Catholics.  In  Chautauqua  households  Catholic  domes- 
tics have  long  been  employed.  Various  religious  denominations  have 
been  encouraged  to  establish  their  own  places  of  social  worship  at 
Chautauqua,  and  there  was  no  good  reason  for  e^cclnding  Catholics, 
who  have  long  been  appreciative  students  of  the  Chautauqua  system. 
Priests  have  occasionally  visited  the  place,  and  have  always  found  a 
welcome. 

Bishop  Vincent  invited  the  Catholic  bishop  at  Buffalo  to  send  a 
priest  to  Chautauqua  to  conduct  services  regularly  once  a  week.  This 
was  done,  and  at  each  service  a  number  of  Protestants  were  present. 
Indeed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  services  that  could 
possibly  have  offended  any  reverent  Christian.  But  it  was  certainly 
a  surprising  evidence  of  the  growing  catholicity  of  Chautauqua  to  find 
in  the  Assembly  Herald  for  Monday,  August  6,  1895,  the  following 
item: 

"  At  8  o'clock  yesterday  morning  iu  College  Hall  about  50  persons 
assembled  in  attendance  ux)on  the  first  Catholic  Church  service  held  at 
Chautauqua.  Low  mass  was  celebrated,  the  service  being  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Father  E.  Gibbons,  of  Buffalo,  F.  Y.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  several  Protestants.  Mass  will  be  celebrated  every  Sunday 
morning  during  the  season  at  the  same  hour." 

College  Hall  has  been  used  on  week-day  mornings  for  chapel  exor- 
cises preliminary  to  the  college  class  work,  which  begins  at  8  o'clock. 
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Ministers,  professors,  and  other  laymen  of  varioas  Protestant  denomi- 
nations and  different  shades  of  belief  have  officiated  on  these  occasions. 
Chantauquans  have  thus  become  accustomed  to  enlightened  views  of 
religious  worship  and  of  all  spiritual  gifts.  ^'  For  the  body  is  not  one 
member,  but  many,"  said  St  Paul.  ^^ Are  all  apostles f  Are  all  prophets  ? 
Are  all  teachers  T'  (I  Cor.,  xii,  14,  29.)  It  is  a  manifest  tendency  of 
our  time  to  give  students  the  benefit  of  lay  preaching  as  well  as  cler- 
ical, and  to  employ  college  preachers  of  different  denominations.  Har- 
vard, Cornell,  and  Chicago  universities  are  conspicuous  examples.  But 
Chautauqua  has  excelled  them  all  in  true  catholicity,  for  it  has  begun 
to  bring  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  together  upon  common  educa- 
tional ground,  where  they  must  finally  meet,  whether  in  school  or  uni- 
versity, and  endeavor  to  agree  in  the  spirit  of^St.  Augustine,  who 
sought,  <'Iu  essentials,  unity;  in  nonessentials,  liberty;  in  all  things, 
charity." 

The  time  may  come  when  there  will  be  a  Catholic  building  at  Chau- 
tauqua; but  if  there  should  be,  it  would  probably  be  so  broadly  cath- 
olic in  character  that  any  Protestants  denomination  could  go  inside  and, 
if  desirable,  hold  a  service.  Already  at  Chautauqua  there  is  the 
Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  owned  by  Episcopalians,  which  has 
never  been  formally  consecrated  or  set  apart  for  a  specific  mode  of 
religious  worship.  The  building  may  be  used  for  educational  or  social 
purposes,  or  for  religious  services  conducted  according  to  other  forms 
than  the  Episcopal.  A  historical  student  is  reminded  of  those  good 
old  times  when  English  churches  were  used  for  town  and  parish  meet- 
ings, and  when  Italian  cathedrals  were  employed  for  public  lectures 
and  addresses.  In  the  old  university  town  of  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
there  is  a  beautiful  -Gothic  church,  which  has  been  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion across  the  nave.  On  one  side  Protestants  worship;  on  the  other 
side  Catholics.  But  the  grand  old  church  is  one  and  the  same  church 
in  spite  of  its  partitions. 

HOW  CHAUTAUQUANS  LIVE. 

The  majority  of  Chantauquans  board  in  the  cottages,  some  of  which 
are  large  and  capable  of  accommodating  many  guests.  The  cost  of 
living  in  a  cottage  is  from  $5  to  $10  a  week.  At  the  Athenaeum,  the 
only  hotel,  the  cost  is  from  $12  to  $25  a  week.  Many  peoide  rent  cot- 
tages according  to  their  means,  and  live  in  privacy  and  comfort.  There 
are  various  gradations  in  the  Chautauqua  mode  of  life,  from  the  prim- 
itive tent  and  light  housekeeping  up  to  a  well-ordered  summer  house 
with  family  servants.  Tents  are  now  very  rare,  and  are,  indeed,  rather 
distinguished  by  their  rarity. 

The  territorial  domain  of  Chautauqua  comprises  over  200  aeres.  The 
northern  portion  is  divided  by  numerous  "avenues"  into  blocks  of  vary- 
ing size,  containing  each  a  number  of  cottage  lots.  Upon  more  than 
600  of  these  lots  cottages  have  actually  been  built,  and  many  lots  have 
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been  selected  for  building  purposes.  The  usual  size  of  a  lot  is  40  to  50 
feet  front.  The  prices  range  from  $150  to  $500.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
purchasers  to  take  two  adjoining  lots  and  build  in  the  center. 

Lots  are  not  actually  sold,  but  are  leased  for  ninety-nine  years.  Ten- 
ants agree  to  conform  to  the  by-laws  of  the  assembly,  to  submit  all 
buildings  for  approval  by  local  authority,  to  use  the  property  for  pri- 
vate and  not  for  business  purposes,  and  not  to  sublet  or  transfer  or  lease 
land  or  cut  down  trees  without  permission.  Thus  communal  rights 
remain  paramount.  The  Chautauqua  Assembly  is  the  sovereign  pro- 
prietor of  the  premises.  Assembly  authority  is,  however,  asserted 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  community.  The  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  lots  are  devoted  to  the  further  improvement  of  the  town. 
Plans  for  building,  according  to  the  means  and  taste  of  the  tenant,  are 
famished  free  of  charge  by  the  assembly  architect. 

Contracts  for  building  are  made  with  private  parties.  Simple  cot- 
tages with  two  ground-floor  rooms,  a  porch,  and  two  chambers  are 
built  for  $400.  A  cottage  with  a  porch,  parlor,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
three  chambers  with  closets,  and  an  upper  balcony  costs  about  $700. 
A  house  with  a  veranda,  hall,  reception  room,  parlor,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  pantry,  four  chambers  with  closets,  a  bath  room,  and  a  balcony 
can  be  built  for  $1,800.  A  very  charming  combination  is  a  simple 
cottage  with  a  front  pavilion  of  canvas  and  a  wooden  platform  for 
a  piazza.  Bishop  Yincent^s  family  and  his  son's  family  live  in  such 
tent  houses,  which  are  the  most  tasteful  and  attractive  upon  the  Chau- 
tauqua grounds,  and  combine  the  advantages  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
life  in  summer.  On  flue,  warm  days  people  live  on  their  porches  and 
balconies.  At  night  and  in  rainy  weather  they  withdraw  into  their 
inner  rooms,  where  open  flres  are  sometimes  a  great  comfort  and  an 
unfailing  source  of  good  cheer. 

Sensible  Americans  are  returning  in  the  summer  season  to  lives  of 
greater  ease,  simplicity,  and  economy.  Chautauqua  cottages  are  more 
comfortable  and  more  civilized  than  some  costly  camps  in  the  back 
woods,  or  than  noisy,  pent-up  lodgings  in  crowded  summer  hotels. 
The  development  of  this-really  simple  life,  this  civilized  mode  of  return- 
ing to  nature,  has  only  fairly  begun  in  America.  We  shall  see  more 
and  more  of  it,  for  as  the  poet  Sill  said  in  his  Field  Notes: 

Life  18  a  game  the  soni  cnn  play 
With  fewer  pieces  than  men  say. 

POPULAR  AMUSEMENTS  AND   RECREATION. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  amusement  and  recreation  at  Chautau- 
qua. Best  of  all  is  the  healthful  open-air  life.  People  spend  their 
leisure  outdoors,  on  lawns  and  piazzas,  in  the  parks  and  groves,  in 
friendly  walks  and  talks.  Most  of  the  public  or  jwpular  lectures  are 
given  to  open-air  assemblies,  under  roof  indeed,  but  in  buildings  open 
to  the  breezes  and  to  the  light  of  day.    There  are  few  things  at  Chau- 
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tauqua  more  beautiful  than  the  sight  of  waving  trees  aniund  the  hall 
of  philosophy  in  the  grove.  Something  of  the  old  Greek  spirit  has 
been  consciously  or  unconsciously  revived  in  the  free,  peripatetic, 
musical,  athletic,  out-of-door  life  of  young  people  at  Chautauqua. 

There  is  a  good  gymnasium  by  the  lakeside.  There,  at  nearly  all 
hours  of  the  day,  classes  and  individuals  are  joyously  engaged  in  phys- 
ical training  under  the' direction  of  Dr.  William  G.  Anderson,  director 
of  the  Yale  University  gymnasium.  Ever  since  Mr.  Stagg  was  here  Yale 
men  have  been  coaching  students  at  Chautauqua  in  athletic  exercises, 
in  baseball,  rowing,  and  swimming.  Match  games  are  played  by  select 
Chautauqua  nines,  who  usually  beat  the  best  teams  from  the  whole 
countryside.  At  these  games  and  at  the  boat  races  and  swimming 
matches  the  entire  juvenile  population  and  many  of  the  older  i)eop]e 
congregate  and  shout  for  Chautauqua  and  their  favorites.  Gymnastic 
exhibitions  in  the  amphitheater  attract  great  crowds,  as  in  every  col- 
lege community.  There  is  no  belief  in  asceticism  at  Chautauqua. 
The  mortifying  and  lacerating  of  the  human  body  are  no  longer 
approved  in  the  enlightened  Christian  world.  A  man's  body  is  now 
regarded  as  his  best  friend  and  not  as  his  worst  enemy.  By  proper 
care  and  training  the  human  form  divine  can  be  made,  instead  of  an 
abode  for  demons  of  passion  and  disease,  a  living  temple  for  the  mind 
and  soul. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  any  of  our  college  communities,  such 
a  fine  place  for  an  athletic  exhibition  under  roof  as  the  Chautauqua 
amphitheater  affords  when  half  the  benches  have  been  removed  from 
the  arena.  In  the  midst  of  assembled  thousands  of  spectators,  com- 
fortably seated  on  benches,  rising  tier  above  tier,  before  such  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  the  modern  athlete  might  well  imagine  that  the  Grseco- 
Boman  games  had  been  revived  with  their  original  environment.  But 
what  a  vast  difference  in  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  exercises! 
Instead  of  abnormally  devel6i)ed  gladiators  and  those  fierce  and  bloody 
contests  of  old  Boman  days  we  here  behold  symmetrically  developed 
modern  men  engaged  with  generous  rivalry  in  graceful  gymnastic  and 
athletic  exercises  which  subserve  not  ignoble,,  cruel  instincts,  but  the 
rational  purposes  of  health  and  pleasure. 

Tenuis  courts  abound  at  Chautauqua,  and  are  filled  with  eager  players 
all  day  long.  There  is  a  bicycle  school  where  old  and  young  are  taught 
the  modern  art  of  swift  and  easy  locomotion.  ILorseback  riding  and 
quiet  driving  content  the  more  conservative  classes.  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  amusements  is  boating.  Every  afternoon  and  evening 
dozens  of  light  boats  may  be  seen  gliding  over  the  peaceful  surface  of 
the  lake  with  merry  crews  of  all  ages.  Sailboats  are  in  frequent  use, 
but  are  not  so  popular.  Many  are  the  excursions  by  steamer  up  and 
down  the  lake,  and  many  the  barge  parties  and  pleasant  evening 
picnics  at  cool  inlets  along  the  shore. 
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Occasionally  there  are  beautiful  illuminations  of  the  grounds  and  of 
the  hotel  piazzas.  The  Fourth  of  July,  the  first  Tuesday  eveiung  in 
August,  called  "Old  First  Night"'  (when  Chautauqua  used  to  open), 
and  Eecognition  Day,  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  August  (when  Chau- 
tauqua graduates  receive  their  diplomas  or  certificates),  are  usually 
celebrated  at  night  with  fireworks.  The  "  Feast  of  Lanterns"  and  the 
"Illuminated  Fleet"  are  always  popular  spectacles.  Steamers, yachts, 
sailboats,  and  other  craft  are  sometimes  gorgeously  arrayed  with  fes- 
toons of  various  colored  lanterns,  while  brilliantly  colored  fires  float 
upon  the  lake,  and  rockets  and  fire  balloons  add  excitement  to  the 
charming  scene.  Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  lake  craft  making  the  best 
display.  "Athenian  watch  fires,"  a  favorite  institution  on  gala  nights, 
are  brilliant  but  well-regulated  flames  of  gas  fiercely  burning,  high  in 
the  air,  upon  great  iron  torches. 

The  old-fashioned  spelling  school  has  survived  at  Chautauqua. 
Prizes  are  announced  in  advance,  and  a  large  number  of  contestants 
come  forward  in  the  amphitheater  and  take  benches  facing  a  sympa- 
thetic Chautauqua  audience.  The  spellers  are  grouped  by  States,  and 
are  usually  arranged  on  two  sides — for  example,  New  York  and  the 
Middle  States  against  the  world.  The  director  of  the  department  of 
elocution  gives  out  the  words,  which  are  carefully  selected  in  advance. 
Bare  or  catch  words  are  avoided,  in  order  to  make  the  contest  really 
profitable  and  to  prolong  the  excitement.  Judges  sit  upon  the  plat- 
form with  Webster's,  Worcester's,  and  the  Century  dictionaries,  to 
decide  doubtful  cases  when  appealed.  Any  way  of  spelling  that  has 
good  authority  is  allowed.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  manifest  pleasure 
of  the  audience  at  the  continued  success  of  certain  boys,  girls,  or  young 
ladies,  or  of  favorite  representatives  of  certain  States  or  sections  of 
country.  Even  more  interesting  and  quite  as  profitable  are  the  pro- 
nunciation matches,  conducted  upon  the  same  general  plan. 

The  music  and  the  singing  at  Chautauqua  are  delightful.  In  the 
morning  hours,  from  the  upper  piazza  of  the  hotel,  the  writer  used  to 
hear  the  great  chorus  class  of  several  hundred  voices  in  training,  under 
a  good  leader,  for  some  evening  performance  or  for  the  next  Sunday's 
services.  Public  concerts,  vocal  and  instrumental,  are  frequently  given 
in  the  amphitheater,  attracting  thousands  of  delighted  hearers.  Violin 
players,  professional  singers,  vocal  soloists,  quartets,  and  college  glee 
clubs  are  invited  to  Chautauqua  every  season.  Organ  and  orchestral 
concerts  and  piano  recitals  are  well  attended.  Toward  evening  the 
band  plays  on  the  upper  piazza  at  the  Pier  House,  and  hundreds  of 
people  enjoy  this  music  in  the  open  air.  Some  stroll  about  the  grove 
and  shady  walks  on  Fair  Point;  some  sit  on  the  grassy  slopes  of 
"Mount  Carmel"  and  other  hills  of  little"  Palestine,"  on  Chautauqua's 
shore,  while  others  row  out  upon  the  lake  and  hear  the  music  across 
the  water.    It  is  all  very  pleasant  to  hear  and  contemplate  if  one  has 

^  Chautauqua  now  begins  on  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July. 
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learned  to  like  liis  fellow-mea  and  has  discoyered  liow  inacli  he  himself 
resembles  them. 

It  is  best  to  rise  early  at  Ghautaaqua,  for  the  morning  there  is  the 
best  part  of  the  day  for  a  quiet  stroll  aboat  the  hotel  lawn  and  along 
the  lake  front.  Yoa  of  coarse  buy  an  Assembly  Herald  from  the  first 
small  boy  you  meet  and  read  it  at  breakfast,  where  the  local  gossip  and 
the  reports  of  lectures  generally  create  some  amusement.  In  the  Her- 
ald, or  on  bulletins  conspicuously  posted  in  the  hotel  and  about  the 
grounds,  you  read  the  programme  for  the  day.  Experienced  Ohautau- 
quaiis  mentally  resolve  what  they  will  not  hear  and  go  at  once  about 
their  morning's  work.  Everybody  who  is  really  accomi)lishiug  anything 
at  Chautauqua  has  entered  some  particular  class  or  department,  and 
has  definite  duties.  My  class  in  history  met  at  the  college  at  8.30  a.  m. 
An  hour  later  I  was  free,  and  could  do  what  I  liked  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Usually  I  read  or  wrote  throughout  the  morning;  took  a  walk 
before  dinner  and  a  nap  afterwards;  perhaps  an  afternoon  lecture  at 
4  o'clock;  a  swim  at  5;  supper  at  6;  a  drive,  stroll,  or  quiet  row  in  a 
boat  with  pleasant  company  in  the  early  evening;  and  later  a  look  at, 
and  perhaps  a  seat  in,  the  amphitheater,  where  with  friends  one  is 
easily  entertained  by  a  popular  lecture,  a  concert,  a  dramatic  reading, 
or  a  stereopticon  exhibition.  Such  amusements  rarely  last  later  than 
9.30,  when  people  return  to  their  cottages  or  to  the  hotel  for  further  talk 
on  piazzas  until  the  chimes  ring  at  10  o'clock.  Soon  afterwards  every- 
body is  expected  to  retire  or  be  quiet.  All  persons  in  rowboats  must 
come  in  from  the  lake  before  that  hour.  Kow  and  then  a  special  dis- 
pensation is  made  in  favor  of  some  merry  launch  party  or  belated  com- 
pany of  guests.  The  i>olice  perambulate  the  grounds  after  10.30,  and 
do  not  encourage  others  to  do  so.  Dr.  Moulton,  the  extension  lecturer, 
after  working  late  one  night,  thought  he  would  take  a  promenade 
around  the  grounds.  He  was  halted  by  a  policeman  and  had  to  explain 
himself.  Of  course  there  was  no  further  objection  in  his  case,  but  the 
law-abiding  Englishman  gave  up  strolling  outdoors  at  midnight  and 
began  to  walk  in  measured  paces  along  the  upper  piazza  of  the  hotel; 
but  that  nightly  tramping  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the  guests,  and  the 
Englishman  had  to  conform  to  the  established  rules,  which  are  all  very 
good  and  sensible. 

RULES  Am)  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  by-laws  governing  the  village^ 
of  Chautauqua,  which  is  a  modern  commune  under  as  strict  and  as 
sensible  communal  regulations  as  were  ever  the  parishes  of  Old  or  New 
England: 

1.  All  who  become  residents  of  Chautauqua,  for  however  brief  a  time, 
must  pay  the  fee  or  citizen  tax  fixed  by  the  trustees,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  stay. 

2.  All  who  refuse  to  conform  to  the  rules  or  to  pay  the  fee  may  be 
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excluded  from  the  Chautauqua  limitB,  and  they  can  not  reenter  without 
the  risk  of  criminal  prosecution. 

3.  Ko  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold  or  permitted  to  pass  the  town 
gates. 

4.  Card  playing,  games  of  chance,  and  dancing  are  prohibited. 

5.  Canvassing,  distributing  adyertisements,  peddling,  etc.,  are  for- 
bidden. 

G.  ]^o  unnecessarily  loud  talking  or  the  making  of  any  noise  is  per- 
mitted between  10  p.  m.  and  7  am. 

7.  Building  and  other  work  of  a  disturbing  or  unsightly  nature  is 
not  permitted  from  July  1  to  the  close  of  the  season. 

8.  Dogs  are  not  permitted  to  run  at  large. 

9.  On  Sunday  pleasure  driving,  boating,  batliing,  fishing,  and  games 
of  all  kinds  are  prohibited.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  grounds 
except  in  special  cases  (at  the  road  gate  only),  when  a  permit  is  neces- 
sary. Persons  may  leave  the  grounds  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  road 
gate  after  4  o'clock.    No  boats  call  at  the  Chautauqua  pier  on  Sunday. 

10.  No  meetings,  readings,  concerts,  classes,  or  other  public  gather- 
ings are  permitted  in  cottages  or  elsewhere  other  than  those  arranged 
for  by  the  department  of  instruction.  No  business  of  any  kind  can  be 
carried  on  without  a  license  from  the  assembly. 

All  of  these  rules  and  regulations  have  approved  themselves  by  a 
thorough  testing  durin g  an  experience  of  twenty  years.  A  brief  sojourn 
at  Chautauqua  will  demonstrate  their  good  'sense  to  an  open-minded 
observer.  In  particular  will  he  commend  the  laws  against  book  agents, 
posters,  peddlers,  brawlers,  stray  dogs,  Sunday  excursionists,  and  other 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  wise  con- 
servatism with  reference  to  dancing  and  card  playing  is  best  for  Chau- 
tauqua, for  its  managers  and  patrons  do  not  wish  to  see  the  place 
converted  into  a  summer  resort  for  people  who  care  merely  for  amuse- 
ment. Nor  would  liquor  selling  improve  the  character  or  patronage  of 
this  educational  and  social  commune.  People  who  care  for  these  things 
can  be  accommodated  elsewhere.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  fashionable 
hotels. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  CHAUTAUQUA. 

The  commonwealth  of  Chautauqua  is  under  a  benevolent  one-man 
power,  that  of  the  superintendent  of  the  grounds.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  24  trustees  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  whom  he  serves  also  as 
secretary.  .  All  the  ordinary  functions  of  good  local  government  are 
performed  under  Dr.  Duncan's  eflBcient  direction.  I  used  to  address 
him  as  "Mr.  Mayor,''  and  he  always  responded  to  this  title.  He  does 
away  with  all  occasion  for  aldermen  and  a  common  council,  and  com- 
bines in  his  person  all  the  necessary  boards  and  commissions,  such  as 
public  works,  fire,  water,  health,  and  police.  The  board  of  education 
is  under  special  management.     Under  his  authority  taxes,  percent- 
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ages,  water  rates,  and  other  local  charges  are  collected.  By  his 
orders  the  grounds  are  illuminated;  the  streets'  are  repaired,  swept, 
and  sprinkled;  sanitary  rules  are  carried  out  by  all  the  cottagers;  the 
water  supply  is  regulated;  the  fire  department  kept  in  tiaining;  the 
mounted  police  sent  hither  and  yon,  on  horseback  or  on  bicycles;  and 
gate  keepers  are  instructed  as  to  special  duties.  By  his  watchfulness 
and  penetration  Chautauqua  is  kept  free  from  dangerous  and  suspi- 
cious characters.  He  sees  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  little 
community  are  carried  out  and  that  all  things  are  done  decently  and 
in  order.  He  acts  as  marshal  on  public  occasions,  like  Recognition 
Day.  By  his  good  government  and  practical  management  during  the 
past  ten  years  Chautauqua  has  become  a  business  success  and  a 
model  municipality. 

THE   CITIZEN   TAX. 

Taxation  is  the  economic  basis  of  civic  society.  Great  privileges  are 
enjoyed  by  all  citizens  of  Chautauqua,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  some 
payment  should  be  exacted.  Every  visitor  who  enters  the  gates  for 
one  day  in  July  is  charged  25  cents.  For  this  small  fee  he  can  hear  all 
the  public  lectures,  concerts,  and  entertainments  that  are  advertised 
for  that  day.  He  can  stay  a  week  for  $1;  a  month  for  $2.50.  During 
the  month  of  August  the  tax  is  higher,  the  attractions  are  greater,  and 
80  is  the  crowd.  The  daily  tariff  now  becomes  40  cents,  the  weekly 
tariff  is  $2,  and  the  mouthly  $3.  But  one  can  buy  a  ticket  for  the 
entire  season  for  $5.  These  charges  do  not  admit  the  visitor  to  any 
branch  of  class  instruction,  but  only  to  the  public  courses  and  exercises 
that  are  posted  from  day  to  day  on  the  printed  bulletins. 

FOOD   AND    OTHER   SUPPLIES. 

Chautauqua  is  fed  from  local  markets.  The  neighboring  farmers 
bring  their  milk,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  and  vegetables  through  the  vil- 
lage gates  and  occupy  convenient  stalls  where  the  cottagers  come  to 
make  purchases,  exactly  as  townspeople  go  to  market.  There  are  local 
butchers,  bakers^  grocers,  confectioners,  and  dealers  in  all  desirable 
commodities  for  household  use.  The  meat  supply  is  brought  from 
Chicago.  During  the  July  strike,  when  connections  with  the  West 
were  broken,  Chautauqua  had  no  fear  of  famine,  for  she  could  get  a 
suflacient  meat  supply  from  her  own  neighborhood. 

Besides  her  own  markets  and  provision  stores,  Chautauqua  has  a  good 
bookstore,  a  drug  store,  soda  fountains,  various  bazaars,  a  jeweler,  an 
excellent  optician,  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers  of  all  denominations,  a 
millinery  shop,  a  ladies'  tailor,  a  gentlemen's  furnishing  store,  a  livery 
stable,  public  and  private  baths,  and  a  barber  shop. 

» The  street  cleaning  of  Chantauqna  is  especiaUy  weU  managed.  Every  Saturday 
afternoon  aU  the  avennes  and  streets  are  thoroughly  cleaned.  Men  'with  shovels 
and  carts  make  the  rounds  of  the  place  and  scrape  up  all  dirt  and  litter.  Not  a 
•crap  of  waste  paper  is  left  in  sight. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  village  of  Chautauqua,  like  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  gets  a 
permanent  water  supply  from  an  adjoining  lake;  but,  unlike  the 
metropolis  of  the  West,  does  not  poison  its  own  well.  An  8- inch  suc- 
tion pipe  is  extended  600  feet  out  into  Lake  Chautauqua,  which  is  fed 
from  pure  streams  700  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  The  entrance 
to  this  suction  pipe  is  40  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
supply  is  drawn  in  and  forced  some  distance  upward  into  a  high  serv- 
ice reservoir,  from  which  the  hotel  and  cottages  are  supplied  by  pix)e8. 
The  water  is  pure  and  of  excellent  quality.  Ko  sickness  has  ever  been 
occasioned  by  its  use. 

The  reservoir  lies  among  the  hills  back  of  the  town,  and  when  full  is 
about  900  feet  long,  300  feet  wide  in  the  broadest  place,  and  about  22 
feet  deep.  Its  estimated  capacity  is  10,000,000  gallons.  This  reservoir 
is  filled  for  ten  months  in  the  year  by  a  little  stream  which  runs 
through  the  center  of  it,  but  in  the  summer  months  the  brook  sup- 
ply is  increased  by  water  forced  from  the  lake  by  steam  pumps,  as 
above  described.  There  is  an  upper  dam  by  means  of  which,  if  neces- 
sary, the  surface  and  storm  water  can  be  entirely  excluded  from  the 
lower  reservoir  and  carried  around  it  by  a  waste  pipe.  Thus,  if  desira- 
ble, the  reservoir  can  be  entirely  filled  from  the  lake,  while  a  good 
supply  of  water  remains  in  the  upper  pond,  ready  for  use  at  any 
moment  in  case  of  fire.  These  gravity  waterworks  have  a  head  175 
feet  high.  Connections  with  the  water  system  are  made  at  the  cottage 
holder's  expense.  The  annual  charge  for  the  use  of  water  and  for 
sewer  connections  is. $10. 

SEWERS. 

There  are  few  towns  or  cities  in  this  country  so  well  provided  with 
means  for  good  drainage  as  is  the  academic  village  of  Chautauqua. 
During  the  year  1893  there  was  introduced  an  extensive  system  of  sew- 
ers 4i  miles  long,  with  disposal  works  costing  nearly  $41,000.  Most 
towns  are  content  with  an  inadequate  system  of  drains  and  sewers 
emptying  into  some  adjoining  river  or  body  of  water,  thus  polluting 
the  whole  vicinity  and  perhaps  the  water  supply  of  othei  towns.  Chau- 
tauqua has  adoi>ted  the  English  or  Coventry  process  of  treating  chem- 
ically, with  sulphate  of  alumina  and  milk  of  lime,  the  sewage  as  it  flows 
out  from  the  main.  By  means  of  settling  vats  and  filter  presses  the 
whole  mass,  to  the  extent  of  300,000  gallons  daily,  can  be  rendered  inof- 
fensive. It  is  separated  into  liquid  and  solid  portions,  the  first  running 
off  as  clear  and  odorless  water,  and  the  second  appearing  in  the  form 
of  dry,  hard  cakes  suited  for  removal  and  use  in  fertilizing  land.  The 
same  remarkable  results  that  the  modern  traveler  sees  accomplished 
for  the  sewage  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe  he  may  see  upon  a  smaller 
scale  at  Chautauqua.  The  application  of  chemistry  and  the  filter  press 
to  the  treatment  of  sewage  is  comparatively  new  in  America,  and  some 
ED  95 32 
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of  oar  city  engineers  and  boards  of  health  might  profitably  take  a  sum- 
mer course  of  instruction  at  Ohautauqua  with  object  lessons  by  the  lake. 

FINANCES. 

The  ways  and  means  of  supporting  such  a  vast  and  complex  insti- 
tution as  the  summer  school  at  Ohautauqua  are  interesting  objects  of 
inquiry.  From  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  and  superintendent 
of  the  grounds,  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  in  Buffalo, 
K.  Y.,  January  30, 1894,  some  interesting  information  may  be  derived. 
Although  the  year  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  and  of  the 
commercial  panic  was  not  favorable  to  Chautauqua,  she  enjoyed  a  total 
revenue  of  over  $93,000.  Of  this  amount,  over  832,000  came  from  the 
sale  of  tickets  of  entrance  to  the  grounds  or  for  temporary  sojourn, 
nearly  *16,000  were  so-called  "0.  L.  S.  0.  percentages,"  nearly  88,000 
from  Ohautauqua  privileges,  and  nearly  83,000  from  other  "i)ercent- 
ages."  The  chief  sources  of  income  are,  then,  gate  money,  the  profits  of 
certain  publications,  local  privileges,  and  local  taxation.  Ten  per  cent 
is  collected  from  all  persons  who  enjoy  any  money-making  rights  or 
economic  privileges  at  Ohautauqua.  Every  boarding-house  keeper, 
storekeeper,  market  man,  milkman,  or  ice-cream  and  pop-corn  vender 
upon  the  premises  pays  his  10  per  cent.  There  is  a  regular  office  where 
these  percentages  are  paid  and  where  a  cash  rebate  of  2  i)er  cent  is 
allowed,  thus  securing  prompt  payments. 

The  expenses  for  the  general  programme  of  the  Ohautauqua  Assembly 
for  1893  wore  nearly  825,000.  The  cost  of  running  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  was  over  820,000,  of  which  cost  not  one-fiftieth  was  covered  by 
actual  income  from  tuition.  The  general  expenses  of  the  Assembly 
for  1893  were  over  824,000,  not  including  legal  expenses,  interest,  and 
repairs. 

Ohautauqua  has  never  been  a  money-making  enterprise  for  the  trus- 
tees. Indeed,  it  has  always  been  more  or  less  under  a  burden  of  debt 
until  December  1, 1892,  when  it  was  virtually  free.  During  the  year  of 
the  Chicago  Exposition  the  income  was  less  tban  the  expenditure  by 
ixeai*]y  83,000,  but  the  trustees  of  Chautauqua  had  such  confidence  in 
the  future  that  they  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  nearly  8C0,000  to 
pay  for  needed  public  improvements. 

The  year  1893  was,  however,  not  a  good  year  financially.  The  pre- 
vious year  was  better.  It  appears  from  Secretary  Duncan's  report,  pub- 
lished in  the  Jamestown  Journal  January  24, 1893,  that  the  total  income 
of  the  Ohautauqua  Assembly  for  that  year  was  over  8120,000.  The 
Ohautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circles  brought  in  nearly  817,000  and 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  nearly  84,000.  Altogether  the  revenue  for 
1892  was  8141,803.89.  The  sale  of  tickets  that  year  yielded  856,396; 
O.  L.  S.  0.  percentages,  837,783;  Ohautauqua  privileges,  88,038;  per- 
centages, 85,099;  sale  of  lots,  86,025;  sundries,  86,932. 

The  assembly  outlay  in  1892  for  the  general  programme  was  826,611; 
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for  tbe  college,  $31,716;  for  incidental  and  legal  expenses,  $4,338;  for 
repairs,  $4,384;  for  general  expenses,  $23,20G;  for  interest,  $1,367. 
That  year  there  was  a  profit  of  $20,288,  but  it  was  nearly  all  expended 
by  direction  of  the  trustees  as  follows:  For  improvements,  $14,342;  for 
the  purchase  of  property,  $3,016;  for  real  estate,  $1,877;  for  payment 
of  Ghantanqua  debt,  $10,000.  Thus,  in  one  year  permanent  imx)rove- 
ments  and  additions  of  property  were  made  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$20,000,  and  the  existing  debt  was  entirely  wiped  out,  with  the  exception 
of  a  mortgage  of  $3,500  on  a  tract  of  laud  recently  purchased. 

Secretary  Duncan's  report  for  1802  shows  that  during  the  nine  years 
of  his  incumbency  a  total  indebtedness  of  $90,000  had  been  liquidated, 
with  $27,480  for  interest,  making  the  total  payments  for  debts  during 
that  time  $117,480.  He  expended  for  improvements  during  those  nine 
years  the  sum  of  $183,323. 

Beccut  seasons  at  Chautauqua  have  been  attended  with  financial 
success,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the  present  bonded  indebtedness 
extinguished  at  an  early  date  and  new  improvements  inaugurated. 
A  summer  assembly,  with  an  income  of  $120,000  and  with  landed  prop- 
erty rapidly  increasing  in  value,  may  look  forward  with  a  reasonable 
hope  to  a  prosperous  future.  There  are  many  colleges  and  some 
universities  that  can  not  show  annual  revenues  equal  to  those  of 
Chautauqua. 

Part  II. — Histobical  and  Educational. 

American  summer  schools  of  the  Chautauqua  type  are  historical 
evolutions  of  the  Southern  camp  meeting.  This  latter  institution  was 
perhaps  first  suggested  by  the  open-air  life  of  hunters'  camps,  but  its 
first  actual  appearance  was  in  1790,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eed  River  in 
Kentucky.  This  first  camp  meeting  was  made  necessary  by  a  remark- 
able overflow  of  religious  enthusiasm  resulting  from  the  evangelistic 
work  of  two  Scotch-Irish  brothers  named  McGee,  one  a  Presbyterian 
and  the  other  a  Methodist,  supported  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  McGreedy,  a  local 
Presbyterian  pastor,  whose  church  proved  too  small  to  hold  the  gather- 
ing multitudes.  Kentucky  hunters  and  frontiersmen  immediat<Sly  mas- 
tered the  situation  by  reverting  to  bivouacs  and  open-air  meetings,  such 
as  Daniel  Boone  held  under  the  great  elm  tree  at  Boonesboro.  And 
thus  on  Eed  Eiver  a  religious  folkmote  assembled  day  after  day  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  In  so  doing  these  pioneers  were  unconsciously  loyal 
to  the  religious  as  well  as  the  democratic  instincts  of  their  Germanic 
forefathers. 

Popular  education  sprang  from  religious  democracy  in  Kew  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  similar  phenomenon  greets  the  world  in 
this  nineteenth  century  educational  evolution  of  the  "general  camp 
meeting."  It  should  be  remembered  that  those  open  air  religious 
assemblies  were  called  general  because  they  embraced  various  denomi- 
nations, not  alone  Methodists,  but  also  Baptists  and  Presbyterians, 
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Like  the  first  ^^ great  and  general  conrt"  of  Massachnsetts,  the '^gen- 
eral camp  meeting''  was  a  democratic  folkmote;  in  fact,  more  demo- 
cratic than  any  popular  assembly  in  early  Few  England  outside  of 
Plymouth  and  Ehode  Island.  While  recognizing  the  larger  toleration 
and  the  widening  circles  of  popular  education  now  represented  in  all 
parts  of  this  country,  we  would  call  attention  to  that  peculiar  educa- 
tional democracy  which  has  arisen  from  the  Ohio  Yalley,  where  the  cur- 
rents of  Northern  and  Southern  religious  and  intellectual  life  first  met 
and  mingled. 

The  idea  of  utilizing  the  camp  meeting  for  educational  purposes,  the 
thought  of  a  "camp-meeting  institute,"  where  methods  of  teaching 
should  be  cultivated,  was  suggested  by  Silas  Farmer,  the  antiquary  and 
historian,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  iu  the  Sunday  School  Journal,  as  early  as 
April,  1870;  but  a  similar  and  perhaps  larger  idea  was  early  cherished 
by  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  the  inventor  of  the  Buckeye  mower, 
which  has  revolutionized  the  farming  machinery  of  America.  This 
practically  minded,  large-hearted,  and  wealthy  man,  who  all  his  life  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  stanchest  promoters  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  Ohio,  joined  hands  with  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  John  H.  Vincent  for 
the  improvement  of  Sunday-school  teaching  by  a  generous  alliance  with 
science  and  literature.  Dr.  Vincent,  for  many  years  a  leader  in  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  work,  believed  most  strongly  in  the  increase  of 
"week-day  power"  by  the  intimate  association  of  secular  and  religious 
learning.  He  believed  in  the  harmony  of  religion  with  everyday  life. 
In  the  summer  of  1873  the  two  men,  Mr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Vincent,  visited 
the  Fourth  Erie  conference  camp  meeting^  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  held  at  Fair  Point,  on  Lake  Chautauqua,  in  southwestern  New 
York.  They  chose  that  Fair  Point  for  a  local  establishment  of  "The 
Chautauqua  Sunday-School  Assembly." 

THE   SUNDAY-SCHOOL   ASSEMBLY. 

As  an  educational  institution  Chautauqua  began  in  1873  as  a  Sunday- 
school  assembly  for  the  training  of  teachers  according  to  the  normal 
methods.  The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  organize  a  permanent 
assembly  for  the  encouragement  of  Sunday-school  and  allied  work.  A 
charter  was  secured  from  the  State  of  Few  York.  Twenty- four  trustees 
or  directors  from  various  parts  of  the  country  were  named.  They  were 
substantial  men,  sincerely  interested  in  the  proposed  work.  Prominent 
among  them  was  Mr.  Lewis  Miller,  who  became  the  president,  and  the 
late  Francis  H.  Boot,  of  Buffalo.  The  latter  was  "  one  of  the  few  men 
who  attended  every  meeting  of  the  board.    In  the  days  when  it  looked 

>  The  Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Ottawa,  Kans.,  stiU  presents  the  oamp-meeting 
type  as  did  once  the  original  Chautauqua.  At  Ottawa,  where  the  assembly  is  held 
in  a  piiblio  park  granted  by  the  city,  most  of  the  people  in  attendance  live  in  tents 
and  fully  1,500  sleep  on  the  ground.     (Chautauqua  Assemby  Herald,  August  9, 1894.) 
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dark  for  Ghaatauqua  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  put  their  namea  to  the 
paper  that  gave  us  means,  and  who  said  this  institution  must  live." 
(Ghaatauqua  Assembly  Herald,  August  21, 1893.)  He  was  one  of  the 
eight  men  who  erected  the  Athenaeum.  He  gave  his  stock  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  remained  to  the  last  one  of  its  stauchest  supporters. 

Students  at  the  college  and  members  of  the  G.  L.  S.  G.  and  of  the 
various  classes  sometimes  forget  the  real  founders  of  .Ghautauqua  and 
the  original  character  of  its  work.  At  a  reunion  of  the  formal  Alumni 
Association,  August  17,  1893,  Dr.  J.  L.  Hurlbut  said: 

"In  the  earlier  days  of  the  assembly  the  normal  class  was  the  great 
institution  of  Ghautauqua,  and  was  attended  by  many  hundreds  of 
people.  At  one  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course  there  were  300 
persons  who  took  the  examinations  required.  •  •  •  Now  that 
Ghautauqua  assumes  the  wider  work  of  general  education,  the  normal 
course  does  not  stand  in  quite  the  same  prominence,  yet  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  with  which  Ghautauqua  began,  is  as  thorough  and  as  ear- 
nest as  ever — more  thorough  and  more  earnest  than  ever.  More  people 
are  studying  the  Bible  now  at  Ghautauqua  than  ever  in  those  early 
days,  and  the  normal  classes  of  to-day,  though  not  so  large  as  they 
were  when  there  were  fewer  interests  at  Ghautauqua,  are  still  large 
and  still  full  of  enthusiasm." 

At  the  same  reunion  Dr.  B.  T.  Vincent  said: 

"  You  members  of  the  G.  L.  S.  G.  are  outcomes  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment. The  normal  class  is  peculiarly  the  one  idea  of  the  old  Ghautau- 
qua. Everything  else  that  luis  grown  up  out  of  the  Ghautauqua 
movement  has  grown  up  out  of  this  root  idea,  to  make  the  x>eople  intel- 
ligent about  the  word  of  God  and  the  works  of  God." 

This  characterization  is  worthy  of  historic  attention,  for  it  reveals 
the  genesis  of  the  whole  Ghautauqua  system — Bible  study,  the  appli- 
cation of  normal  methods  to  Sunday-school  work,  the  popularization  of 
these  methods,  the  development  of  the  international  system  of  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  the  infusion  of  a  religious  spirit  into  week-day  work,  the 
growth  of  the  literary  and  scientific  circle,  and  the  final  evolution  of 
the  college  of  liberal  arts.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  not  only  the 
development  but  the  vigorous  survival  at  Ghautauqua  of  the  original 
normal  and  Sunday-school  classes  in  their  varied  forms — the  assembly 
Sunday  school,  often  conducted  in  the  amphitheater  Sunday  afternoon 
by  its  first  president,  Mr.  Lewis  Miller;  the  primary  department, 
guided  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ford,'  at  9  a.  m.  in  Kellogg  Hall  (a  memorial 
bailding  devoted  to  children's  education,  the  kindergarten,  etc.);  the 
Sunday  school  proper,  at  9  a.  m.,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Duncan,  secretary  of  the  assembly,  in  the  so-called  "Temple'';  the 
young  people's  Bible  class,  often  led  at  the  same  hour  in  the  hall  of 

'  Mrs.  Ford,  of  St.  Louis,  regards  the  primary  and  religious  training  of  little  chil- 
dren as  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  at  Chantauqua,  and  regrets  that  people 
think  so  little  about  it. 
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philosophy  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Martiu,  ono  of  the  secretaries  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C; 
the  8ociety  of  Christian  Ethics;  the  popular  morniiig  class  for  Bible 
study  in  the  amphitheater,  where  Dr.  William  R.  Harper^  the  principal 
of  Chautauqua,  attracts  vast  audiences  by  his  enlightened  exposition 
T)f  the  Old  Testament,  and,  lastly,  the  flourishing  week-day  schools  of 
sacred  literature,  where  the  Bible  is  studied  in  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  and  also  in  its  English  form,  together  with  biblical  history, 
under  the  direction  of  Principal  Harper,  aided  by  a  staff  of  expert 
biblical  teachers,  like  Profs.  George  S.  Burroughs,  D.  A.  McClenahan, 
W.  W.  Moore,  Charles  Horswell,  and  E.  G.  Moulton. 

«*The  Sunday-school  normal  class  for  the  training  of  Sunday- school 
teachers,  both  in  biblical  knowledge  and  in  pedagogical  principles," 
still  lives  and  thrives  under  the  able  and  daily  direction  of  Dr.  J.  L. 
Hurlbut.  But  how  wonderfully  expanded  has  the  whole  work  now 
become  in  the  enlarged  schools  of  sacred  literature,  which  attract 
clergymen,  theological  students,  and  mature  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
young  teachers  and  pupils.  Through  Dr.  Harper's  institutes  of  sacred 
literature  this  higher  educational  work  has  pervaded  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  will  foster  more  and  more  the  enlightened  and  reverent  study 
of  the  Bible. 

To  understand  the  historical  development  of  the  modern  Chautau- 
qua, with  its  many-sided  educational  and  social  features,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  its  original  democratic  and  religious  foundations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  tendencies  and  aspirations,  the  variations  and 
specializations  of  this  popular  educational  experiment,  the  folkmote 
remains  the  basis  of  all.  The  Chautauqua  Sunday-school  assembly 
began  its  sessions  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening  in  August,  1874,  and 
that  evening  has  continued  to  be  the  time  for  the  regular  "assembly 
opening,"  although  fully  one  month  of  educational  work  along  secular 
lines  now  precedes  this  memorable  date  in  the  Chautauqua  calendar. 
The  first  distinctive  objects  of  Chautauqua  are  inseparably  connected 
with  biblical  study  in  a  Sunday-school  normal  institute.  The  early 
programmes  of  the  assembly  show  a  rich  succession  of  lectures  on  prac- 
tical Sunday-school  work  and  on  the  Bible,  with  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions on  methods  of  teaching.  Into  the  religious  current  came,  in 
successive  years,  more  and  more  tributary  streams  representing  mod- 
ern science  and  literature  in  their  relations  to  life  and  thought.  One 
can  distinctly  trace  in  the  records  of  Chautauqua  the  beginnings  of  all 
its  modern  educational  tendencies,  whether  in  pedagogics,  art,  social 
science,  or  the  higher  education.  Map  drawing,  blackboard  sketch- 
ing, the  study  of  biblical  geography  in  a  great  relief  map  of  Palestine 
made  of  turf  and  stones,  open-air  talks,  concerts,  and  even  popular 
entertainments,  were  not  absent  from  those  early  programmes.  Promi- 
nent among  the  early  features  of  Chautauqua  were  its  wonderful  catho- 
licity, its  broad  spirit  of  toleration,  its  democratic  and  widely  repre- 
sentative character.    From  the  very  outset  members  of  all  the  leading 
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Protestant  churches  joined  in  the  work.  Church  congresses  were  held 
at  Chautauqua  and  prominent  clergymen  from  various  denominations 
addressed  the  assemblies.  Among  the  600  students  the  very  first  year 
there  were  representatives  from  twenty-five  States  and  from  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada. 

THE   GENERAL   PBOGBAMME. 

Before  studying  in  any  detail  the  educational  work  actually  going 
on  at  Chautauqua  the  observer  will  be  greatly  aided  by  noting  at  the 
outset  the  distinction  between  the  general  programme  and  special-class 
courses  of  the  college  and  various  other  schools.  The  original  and  still 
characteristic  educational  feature  of  Chautauqua  for  the  passing  vis- 
itor is  the  daily  programme  of  public  lectures,  concerts,  dramatic 
recitals,  and  other  entertainments,  to  which  everybody  has  access  by 
virtue  of  paying  for  his  ticket  of  admission  to  the  grounds  for  one  or 
more  days. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  stranger  who  is  within  the  gates  for  a  single 
day,  the  management  endeavors  to  offer  a  model  daily  programme 
throughout  the  season  of  nearly  two  months.  Well-known  lecturers 
are  early  engaged  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  to 
give  popular  lectures  upon  attractive  themes — religious,  historical, 
biographical,  social,  and  educational.  While  there  is  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  number  of  "connected,  serious,  and  thought- 
compelling  lectures,  as  opposed  to  more  popular  addresses,"  stress  is 
still  wisely  laid  upon  individual  though  related  subjects,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  certain  definite  and  finished  character  for  each  lecture  in 
the  public  course.  Very  often  outside  specialists  and  professors  from 
the  Chautauqua  college  of  liberal  arts  give  to  the  public  continuous 
courses  upon  the  university  extension  plan,  but  the  lecturers  are  always 
announced  from  day  to  day  with  fresh  topics  of  general  interest. 

Wliat  a  generous,  general  programme  is  daily  offered  by  the  Chau- 
tauqua Assembly  to  its  patrons  may  be  seen  from  the  following  ispeci- 
meu  which  appeared  in  the  Chautauqua  Herald  for  August  13, 1894. 
All  these  appointments  were  quite  distinct  from  the  special-class 
courses  in  progress  during  morning  hours  at  the  college,  the  teachers' 
retreat,  and  elsewhere,  for  which  special  fees  are  paid.  The  criticism 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  that  this  bill  of  intellectual  fare  would  cause 
indigestion,  but  it  may  be  as  easily  replied  that  very  few  hungry  people 
attempt  to  exhaust  the  entire  menu  at  any  good  hotel  table,  and  that  it 
is  easy  for  grown  people  as  well  as  for  children  to  be  temperate  in 
mental  if  not  in  physical  ways. 

The  daily  bulletins  are  much  simpler  and  less  confusing  than  the 
following  complete  schedule,  which  serves  as  a  reminder  to  all  sorts  of 
students  and   public  workers.     The  general   programme,  with    the 
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omission  of  all  miuor  notices,  is  issued  in  advance  of  every  sammer 
session : 

DEPAKTMBNT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

[John  H.  Vincent,  chancellor.] 

Complete  schedule,  Monday,  August  13. 

A.M. 

College  prayers  (coUege  ohapel) 8 

Boys  and  girls'  meeting,  Dr.  B.  T.  Vincent  (temple) 8.30 

Children's  class,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Vincent  (Kellogg  Hall) 8.30 

Woman's  Club,  ''  Some  aspects  of  coUege  settlement  work/'  Miss  Katherine 

B.Davis  (hall) 9 

Chorus  drill,  Dr.  H.  R.  Palmer  (amphitheater) 9 

Chautauqua  congress  ( United  Presbyterian  House) 9 

Intermediate  class  in  Bible  study.  Dr.  B.  T.  Vincent  (temple) 9. 30 

Devotional  hour  (amphitheater) 10 

Primary  S.  S.  teachers'  conference  (hall) 10 

Girls' "Outlook  Club "(C.  L.S.C.HaH; 10 

Lecture:  "  System  as  servant  or  master — which?"  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  (amphi- 
theater)    11 

Boys'  club  (tent  near  gymnasium) . : 11 

P.M. 

Children's  chorus,  Mr.  Leason  (college  chapel) 2 

Boys'  Club  (tent  near  gymnasium) 2 

Lecture;  "Ought  the  United  States  Senate  to  be  abolished?"  Prof.  H.  E.  von 

Hoist  (amphitheater) 2.30 

Lecture  on  art  and  archeology,  Rev.  C.  M.  Westlake  (museum) 3. 30 

C.  L.  S.  C.  round  table  (hall) 4 

Guitar  and  Mandolin  Club  drill  ( amphitheater,  room  2) -1 

Chorus  drill.  Dr.  H.  R.  Palmer  (amphitheater) 4 

Lecture  on  Palestine,  Dr.  H.  B.  Waterman  (Palestine  Park) 4. 15 

Lecture:  "Hebrew  thought  about  suffering,  skepticism,  and  humane  love," 

Dr.  WUliam  R.  Harper  (hall) 5 

Lecture:  "Private  property  and  the  distribution  of  wealth,"  Dr.  R.  T.  Ely 

(college  chapel) 5 

Political  Economy  Club  (college  chapel),  to  follow  Dr.  Ely's  lecture 5 

Epworth  League  Conference  (M.  E.  House) 7 

Christian  Endeavor  Conference  (Presbyterian  House) 7 

Twilight  concert,  Rogers's  Band  (Miller  Park) 7 

Boys'  Club  (tent  near  gymnasium) 7. 30 

Illustrated  art  lecture:  "Italian,  French,  and  Russian  art,"  Rev.  Fred  Hovey 
Allen  (amphitheater) 8 

THE   C.  L.  S.  C. 

In  1878,  the  fourth  year  of  the  Chautauqua  experiment,  which  still 
retains  all  its  original  characteristics,  the  now  famous  0.  L.  S.  0.,  or 
Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circles,  began  to  widen  from  that 
beautiful  highland  lake  all  over  the  country.  More  than  60,000  stu- 
dents are  now  enrolled  in  these  Chautauqua  reading  circles.*  They 
may  be  found  not  only  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
in  Great  Britain,  Eussia,  India,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
South  Africa.     They  are  simply  local  unions,  self-organized  upon  a 

*  A  ^^ood  article  on  Chautauqua  reading  circles,  by  Dr.  Edwaid  Everett  Hale,  may 
bo  found  in  the  Unitarian  Review  for  September,  1887. 
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very  deuoocratic  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  readiug  good  works  of 
literature,  science,  and  history  under  tlie  central  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  Chautauqua.  The  members  are  for  the  most  part  persons 
past  the  school  age.  Many  of  them  are  graduates  of  local  institutions 
seeking  a  broader  outlook  upon  the  world  of  knowledge.  Very  many 
are  persons  who  have  never  enjoyed  higher  educational  advantages. 
Although  busily  engaged  in  the  employments  of  everyday  life,  they 
nevertheless  crave  some  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  inspiration. 
Too  many  even  of  the  more  tbrtunate  class  who  have  enjoyed  a  school 
or  college  training  sink  into  a  local  slough  of  despond  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing graduation.  They  revert  to  original  ignorance,  like  the  German 
peasantry  after  leaving  the  Yolksschulen,  or  else  they  begin  to  subsist 
upon  the  husks  of  literature,  as  do  the  great  masses  of  under-educated 
men  and  women.  One  of  the  very  best  features  of  the  C.  L.  S.  0. 
attempt  to  raise  the  educational  level  of  ordinary  society  is  the  awak- 
ening of  a  generous  and  helpful  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  better  edu- 
cated, especip.lly  of  college  men  and  women,  who  are  sometimes  willing 
to  review  their  former  studies  in  readable  English  "by  the  side  of  less 
favored  neighbors,  giving  them  needed  help  in  an  unpretentious  and 
uupatrouizing  way."  (Dr.  Vincent,  in  the  Chautauqua  Movement, 
p.  77.) 

CHAUTAUQUA  FOB   THE  PEOPLE. 

Chautauqua  goes  to  the  people  when  people  can  not  come  to  Chau- 
tauqua. Thousands  of  readers  who  are  unable  to  spend  a  summer 
season  at  Chautaui^ua  Lake  pursue  from  year  to  year  the  prescribed 
courses  of  private  reading.  The  simple  facts  are  eloquent.  Since  1878, 
when  the  first  class  was  organized,  225,000  readers  have  joined.  Every 
year  10,000  or  more  new  readers  are  enrolled.  There  are  at  least  1,000 
local  reading  circles,  miniature  Chautauquas,  where,  year  after  year, 
systematic  courses  of  private  reading  and  class  discussion  are  enthusi- 
astically maintained.  The  State  of  New  York  alone  has  more  than  100 
Ohautauqua  local  unions.  The  wholesome,  quickening  influences  of 
these  little  neighborhood  circles  of  organized  intelligence  upon  the 
surrounding  communities  ar6  not  overstated  by  the  friends  of  the 
Chautauqua  movement. 

Not  alone  to  neighborhood  groups  and  to  communities  remote  from 
Chautauqua  does  her  uplifting  power  proceed,  but  also  to  isolated 
individuals  and  lonely  toilers.  ^^  Many  a  frontier  cabin,  Southern  plan- 
tation, ship  on  the  seas,  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  Chautauqua  circle. 
Wherever  there  are  earnest  people  who  would  make  life  more  than  dull 
routine  or  idle  play  Chautauqua  is  ready  to  go  with  a  definite  plan  of 
reading,  with  specified  books,  with  hints  and  suggestions,  with  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  other  means  of  stimulus  and  aid.  Individual 
readers  may  join,  even  though  there  be  no  ^circle'  in  the  community.'* 

The  strong  hold  which  Chautauqua  has  upon  individual  students  is 
indicated  by  the  simple  fact  that  in  the  exciting  year  of  the  Columbian 
ED  95 32  • 
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Exposition  more  than  1,000  graduates  of  the  fonr-years  coarse  in  iLc 
0.  L.  S.  0.  continued  their  private  reading  under  Chautauqua  direction 
along  more  special  lines.  Such  graduate  individual  work  goes  on  for 
years. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  isolated  students  or  sluggish  connnucities  to 
have  a  well-managed  course  of  prescribed  reading.  Any  definite, 
well-considered  plan  is  better  than  no  plan.  The  main  advantage  of 
all  school  and  college  training  comes  from  its  methodic,  reguhir  charac- 
ter. There  are  doubtless  many  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  teachers  and 
text-books,  but,  in  spite  of  mistakes  and  defective  theories,  the  great 
process  of  human  education  is  still  going  forward  by  courses  of  curric- 
ula fiir  better  than  by  spasmodic,  jerky,  capricious  efforts.  The  8ame 
principles  of  method  and  continuity  which  guide  all  school  and  college 
training  should  be  applied  to  higher  popular  education.  In  times  past 
the  Oimutauqua  counselors  may  not  always  have  discovered  the  best 
text-books,  but  they  did  what  they  could,  and  perhaps  they  understood 
their  popular  constituency  far  better  than  did  some  educational  critics 
and  would-be  advisers,  who  in  satisfying  their  own  high  ideals,  overshot 
the  mark. 

THE   GREATER  CHAUTAUQUA. 

President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  Amherst  College,  is  a  believer  in  the 
larger  idea  of  Chautauqua  pervading  the  home  and  neighborhood  life 
of  the  American  people  by  means  of  good  reading  in  history,  science, 
and  literature.    He  says : 

"  Tlie  true  significance  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  seems  to  me 
not  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  great  summer  gatherings,  in  the  crowded  lec- 
tures, the  enthusiastic  conferences,  and  the  inspiring  commencement 
addresses  at  Chautauqua  itself,  nor  in  the  diplomas  awarded  there. 
But  the  Chautauqua  circles  throughout  the  land  mean  useful,  wisely 
directed  home  reading  and  intelligent  general  conversation  in  the  home 
circle  wherever  their  influence  extends.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  neigh- 
borhoods which  have  been  stagnant  for  the  lack  of  any  common  themes 
for  conversation  higher  than  tfie  local  gossip  have  been  stirred  to  new 
intellectual  life  when  the  circles  met  to  consider  the  facts  of  science  or 
history  and  the  noble  thoughts  and  perfect  forms  of  the  best  literature 
of  all  time,  but  in  the  home  circle  as  well,  in  the  family  life  of  thou- 
sands of  homes,  children  and  parents  have  new  themes  brought  into 
their  horizon  and  talked  about  with  a  common  interest  at  the  table  and 
in  the  evening.  More  than  is  yet  realized  has  been  done  to  purify  and 
strengthen  that  intelligent.  Christian  home  life  which  is  the  hope  of 
our  land." 

CHAUTAUQUA  A  LIVING  FORCE. 

The  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald,  August  23, 1894,  emphasized  this 
point  of  view: 

'<The  recent  social  disturbances  emphasize  the  need  for  greater  and 
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more  widespread  intelligence  among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Among  the  beneficent  developments  of  the  past  twenty  years  perhaps 
no  movement  has  arisen  which  is  destined  to  exert  a  wider  or  more 
healthfal  inflaence  upon  the  public  mind  than  that  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  All  over  the  land  thousands  of  reading 
circles  have,  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  carried  on  discussions  upon 
•historical,  literary,  and  economic  suliJects,  and  their  influence  has  been 
felt  in  stimulating  other  literary  movements  throughout  the  country, 
while  the  Chautauqua  circle  itself  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  its  use- 
fnlness.  The  plan  of  the  work  for  the  current  year  is  peculiarly  attract- 
ive, as  it  deals  not  only  with  the  growth  of  the  English  nation,  but 
with  the  study  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  a  timely 
subject  in  view  of  the  stirring  events  which  at  present  involve  so  many 
European  nations.  As  is  the  case  in  every  great  movement,  the  power 
of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  willing  to  serve  a-s  leaders.  Many  young  men  and 
women  have  more  of  the  quality  of  genuine  leadership  than  they  apx)re- 
ciate,  and  such  are  often  surprised  to  find  that  a  handful  of  earnest, 
determined  students'  have  almost  without  effort  so  added  to  their  nnm- 
ber  as  to  leaven  the  whole  community.  There  are  few  persons  who  can 
not  influence  at  least  one  other,  and  it  is  by  this  i>ersonal  influence  that 
power  is  to  be  generated  which  will  in  time  revolutionize  society.  The 
C.  L.  8.  C.  is  a  present  living  force  and  needs  only  a  great  number  of 
active  disseminators  of  that  force  to  extend  its  influence  through  all 
classes  of  society.  Ministers,  teachers,  and  professional  men  and 
women  of  all  classes  are  already  enlisted  in  the  work  as  helpers.  But 
the  field  is  wide  and  more  are  needed.  Let  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  look  carefully  into  this  plan  for  the 
self-education  of  the  multitudes." 

THE   CHAUTAUQUA  CIBCLE. 

Let  us  now  inquire  exactly  what  Chautauqua  proposes  to  accomplish 
for  higher  popular  education  and  how  she  goes  about  her  work.  Wo 
quote  from  daily  announcements  in  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Ilerald  : 

"The  0.  L.  S.  C.  (Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle)  aims  to 
promote  habits  of  reading  and  study  in  history,  literature,  science,  and 
art;  to  give  college  graduates  a  review  of  the  college  course;  to  secure 
for  those  whose  educational  privileges  have  been  limited  the  college 
student's  general  outlook  upon  the  world  and  life,  and  to  encourage 
close,  connected,  persistent  thinking. 

*' A  definite  course  covering  four  years. 

"  Each  year's  course  complete  in  itself. 

"  Specified  volumes  approved  by  the  counselors. 

"Allotment  of  time  by  the  week  and  month. 

"A  monthly  magazine  with  additional  readings  and  notes. 

"A  membership  book  with  review  outlines  and  other  aid. 
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"Individual  readers  may  have  all  the  privileges. 

"  Local  circles  may  be  formed  by  three  or  more  members. 

"Time  required,  about  one  hour  daily  for  nine  months. 

"  Certificates  granted  to  all  who  complete  the  course. 

"  Seals  to  be  affixed  to  the  certificate  are  granted  for  collateral  and 
advanced  reading. 

"The  C.  L.  S.  C.  maintains  that  the  higher  education  should  be 
extended  to  all,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  and  that  e-ducation,  best 
begun  in  academy,  college,  and  university,  is  not  confined  to  youth,  but 
continues  through  the  whole  life.  The  circle  is  not  in  any  sense  a  col- 
lege, either  in  its  course  of  study  or  in  its  methods  of  work.  Yet  it 
puts  into  the  homes  of  the  people  influences  and  ambitions  which  will 
lead  many  thousand  youths  to  seek  colleges  and  universities.  The 
circle  is  unsectarian  and  unsectional,  promoting  fraternity  and  inspiring 
help  to  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  state. 

"The  C.  L.  S.  C.  is  for  busy  people  wlio  left  school  years  ago,  and 
who  desire  to  pursue  some  systematic  course  of  instruction. 

"Individuals  may  prosecute  the  studies  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  alone,  but 
their  efforts  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  securing  a  local  circle  of  two 
or  more  persons  who  agree  to  meet  as  frequently  as  possible,  read 
together,  converse  on  the  subjects  of  study,  arrange  for  occasional 
lectures  by  local  talent,  organize  a  library,  a  museum,  a  laboratory,  etc. 
A  local  circle  may  give  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  taste,  cleanliness, 
etc.,  in  towns  and  villages,  and  discuss  sanitary  and  other  questions 
tending  to  public  health  and  social  progress. 

"It  is  for  high-school  and  college  graduates,  for  people  who  never 
entered  either  high  school  or  college,  for  merchants,  mechanics,  appren- 
tices, mothers,  busy  iiousekeepers,  farmer  boys,  shop  girls,  and  for 
people  of  leisure  and  of  wealth. 

"Many  cultivated  men  and  women,  whose  reading  covers  a  wide  field, 
keep  up  regularly  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  work,  finding  that  this  comprehensive 
review  every  four  years  gives  to  their  other  reading  a  value  often  lost  to 
the  unsystematic  reader.  Several  members  are  over  80  years  of  age; 
comparatively  few  are  under  18. 

"The  circle  has  gradually  secured  a  class  of  graduates  (classes  of 
1882-1895)  who  wish  to  pursue  the  current  year's  course  of  reading  with 
the  undergraduates. 

'^  An  annual  fee  of  50  cents  will  entitle  a  graduate  to  all  communica- 
tions from  the  central  office  for  that  year,  including  the  12-pag6  memo- 
randa on  the  regular  year's  reading. 

"  In  this  way  two  seals  can  be  earned — 

"(1)  For  reading  the  books  of  the  regular  course  and  filling  out  the 
regular  4-page  memoranda,  a  special  seal. 

"  (2)  For  filling  out  the  12-page  memoranda  on  the  reading  of  the  reg- 
ular course  a  white  seal  will  be  given  if  80  per  cent  of  the  questions 
are  correctly  answered. 
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"The  membership  book  contains  duplicate  sets  of  question  papers, 
called  memoranda.  These  are  not  examination  papers,  but  are  review 
questions  which  may  or  may  not  be  answered  from  memory.  The  fill- 
ing out  of  these  memoranda  is  not  essential  to  graduation. 

"The  4-page  paper  gives  a  brief  condensed  review  of  the  whole  course, 
and  members  who  fill  out  this  paper  for  each  of  the  four  years  receive 
one  white  seal  at  graduation.  The  12-page  paper  offers  a  more  thorough 
review.  One  white  seal  is  given  for  each  paper  which  shows  80  per 
cent  of  correct  answers.    Besides  the  seal — 

"  (1)  Any  seal-course  paper  will  be  corrected  and  returned  to  the  stu- 
dent upon  payment  of  a  special  fee  of  60  cents. 

"  (2)  Any  seal-course  paper  will  be  graded  and  returned  to  the  student 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  25  cents.  (In  this  case  the  questions  which 
are  not  wholly  correct  will  be  indicated,  but  the  correct  answers  will 
not  be  given.) 

"(3)  All  other  seal  papers  for  which  no  special  fee  has  been  paid  will 
be  graded,  and  the  exact  grade  reported  to  the  student,  but  the  papers 
will  not  be  returned.  The  4-page  papers  will  be  examined  to  determine 
whether  they  rank  above  or  below  80,  and  the  result  reix)rted. 

"(4)  The  4-page  papers  will  be  graded  and  returned  for  a  fee  of  25 
cents,  or  corrected  and  returned  for  a  fee  of  50  cents.  One  fee  for  the 
four  papers." 

THE  FOUR-YEABS  COUBSE. 

General  subjects  of  the  four-years  course, — 1895-96 :  American  history, 
literature,  and  institutions;  beginnings  of  civilization  —  psychology. 
1896-97:  French  history — astronomy;  oriental  and  Greek  civilization. 
1897-98:  German  history — political  economy;  Eoman  history,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  1898-99:  English  history,  literature,  and  art;  nineteenth 
century  history — geology. 

Each  year  of  the  Chautauqua  four-years  reading  course  bears  a  dis- 
tinctive or  characteristic  name.  1891-95  is  called  the  "English  year," 
because  chief  attention  is  paid  to  English  history,  English  literature, 
and  English  composition.  The  subject  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  wisely  added  to  this  course.  Special  attention  is 
devoted  by  The  Chautauquan  (the  organ  of  the  0.  L.  S.  C.)  to  articles 
on  English  and  nineteenth  century  history,  and  a  new  department  has 
been  added  to  the  magazine,  namely,  a  special  study  of  current  topics. 

THE   COURSE  FOR   1894-95. 

The  prescribed  reading  for  1894-95  is  as  follows: 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation  (iUustrated).  Katharine  Coman,  professor 
of  history  in  Wellesley  College $1.00 

Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (illustrated).  H.  P.  Jndson,  professor  of 
political  science,  University  of  Chicago 1.  (K) 

From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  (with  portraits).  Henry  A.  Beers,  professor  of 
English  literature,  Yale  University 1. 00 
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Renaissance  and  Modem  Art  (Ulustrated).  W.  H.  Goodyear,  lecturer  at 
Brooklyn  Institute $1.00 

Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geological  Field  (illustrated).  Alexander  WinclielJ, 
late  professor  of  geology,  University  of  Michigan 1. 00 

The  Chautauqnan  (12  numbers,  illustrated) 2. 00 

The  total  cost  of  books  and  tho  Chaatanqua  magazine  is,  therefore, 
$7.  Considering  the  field  covered  and  the  excellent  character  of  this 
educational  rnaterial,  one  can  not  pronounce  this  charge  excessive. 
Usually  the  cost  is  defrayed  by  a  group  of  people  who  consent  to  use 
the  same  text-books.  The  importation  of  this  choice  collection  of  read- 
ing matter  into  a  family  circle  or  little  neighborhood  amounts  to  the 
institution  of  a  library  or  book  club,  somewhat  superior  to  the  cheap 
novels  and  expensive  subscription  books  which  find  their  devious  way 
into  rural  households. 

THE   COURSE  FOE  1895-96. 

The  Growth  of  the  American  Nation  (illustrated).  H.  P.  Jndson,  professor  of 
political  science,  University  of  Chicago $1.00 

The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States  (illustrated).  Col.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor 1.00 

Initial  Studies  in  American  Letters  (with  portraits).  H.  A.  Beers,  professor  of 
English  literature,  Yale  University 1.00 

Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress  (illustrated).  Prof.  Frederick  Starr, 
University  of  Chicago 1.00 

Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing  (illustrated).  E.  W.  Scripture,  director  of  psycho- 
logical laboratory,  Yale  University 1.00 

The  Chautauqnan,  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine  (Volume  XXII  begins  with 
the  number  for  October,  1895),  one  year 2. 00 

The  readings  of  the  several  classes  for  any  one  year  are  the  same. 
The  course  marked  out  above  for  the  year  beginning  in  the  autumn  of 
1895  and  closing  in  the  early  summer  of  1896  will  be:  The  first  year  for 
the  class  of  1899;  the  second  year  for  the  class  of  1898;  the  third  year 
for  the  class  of  1897;  the  fourth  year  for  the  class  of  1896. 

HOW  TO  JOIN  THE  C.  L.  S.  0. 

Send  answers  to  tho  following  questions,  together  with  50  cents  (fee 
for  one  year),  to  John  H.  Vincent,  drawer  194,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  [A  blank 
containing  these  questions  may  bo  had  by  applying  to  the  C,  L.  S.  C. 
office  at  BuflFalo.] 

1.  Give  your  name  in  full.  2.  Your  post-office  address,  with  county 
and  State.  3.  Are  you  married  or  single!  4.  What  is  your  age!  Are 
you  between  20  and  30,  or  30  and  40,  or  40  and  50,  or  50  and  60,  etc.  ? 
5.  What  is  your  occupation?  6.  With  what  religious  denomination 
are  you  connected!  7.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  or  col- 
lege! If  so,  give  the  name  of  tho  institution.  8.  If  you  have  been  a 
member  of  the  C.  L.  S.  0.  in  past  years,  but  are  now  beginning  anew, 
state  to  what  class  you  formerly  belonged.    9.  Do  you  join  as  (a)  an 
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individual  reader,  {h)  a  home-circle  reader  (in  a  family),  or  (c)  as  a  "  local- 
circle"  reader?  The  reader  may  change  from  one  relation  to  another 
at  wilL 

O.  L.  S.  C.  OFFICES,  BUILDINGS,  AND   ORGANIZATION. 

The  visitor  at  Ghaatauqaa  will  find  the  busiest  office  work  in  progress 
at  the  new  and  attractive  C.  L.  8.  C.  building.  Here  come  students  for 
programmes  and  information  regarding  classes  and  special  courses  of 
every  sort.  Some  of  the  rooms  of  this  building  are  used  for  class  work 
and  special  conferences.  Opposite  the  0.  L.  8.  C.  offices  is  the  building 
devoted  to  the  editorial  and  publishing  departments  of  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  Herald.  Here  may  be  found  the  various  publications  and 
text  books  used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  C.  L.  8.  0. 

In  one  quarter  of  the  grounds  may  be  seen  class  cottages  and  other 
buildings  devoted  to  class  rooms  and  reunions  of  the  O.  L.  8.  C,  Con- 
siderable class  spirit  is  developed  in  these  vast  reading  circles  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  They  have  their  mottoes,  their  colors,  class 
badges,  and  class  flowers.  Through  the  columns  of  The  Chautauquan, 
the  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  0.  L.  8.  C,  the 
various  classes  are  represented  by  personal  letters  and  official  commu- 
nications. During  the  summer  season  open-air  conferences  or  so-called 
**round  tables"  are  held  in  the  hall  of  philosophy  in  the  interest  of 
the  C.  L.  8.  0. 

When  recognition  day  approaches,  toward  the  last  of  August,  class 
rallies  become  frequent,  and  a  surprising  enthusiasm  is  developed. 
Sometimes  a  large  number  of  the  earlier  classes  are  present.  It  is  cus- 
tomary from  time  to  time  to  call  the  roll  of  all  the  classes,  from  the  very 
first  which  graduated  in  1882  down  to  the  one  which  is  in  process  of 
formation.  There  are  class  presidents,  class  secretaries,  a  general  sec- 
retary, and  an  e:^ecutive  secretary,  all  of  whom  combine  to  promote 
class  spirit  and  progress  from  year  to  year.  The  recruiting  stations  for 
the  C.  L.  8.  C.  are  the  local  Chautauquas  (about  50  in  number)  and  the 
round  table  conferences,  at  which  well-known  speakers  represent  and 
encourage  the  Chautauqua  idea. 

The  best  source  of  information  regarding  the  character  and  usefulness 
of  the  C.  L.  8.  C.  work  may  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  (published 
in  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald)  by  Miss  Kate  F.  Kimball,  who  has 
been  for  some  years  the  executive  secretary  and  practical  leader  of  this 
deservedly  popular  educational  work.  Miss  Kimball  is  the  author  of  a 
bright  remark,  quoted  at  Chautauqua  by  a  Smith  College  graduate  as 
the  cause  of  her  own  conversion  to  "C.  L.  8.  C.  ism,''  and  recommended 
to  all  other  college  graduates:  "The  C.  L.  8.  C.  is  the  best  thing  to 
keep  your  background  fresh.'' 

Miss  Kimball,  the  sister  of  a  Johns  Hopkins  physicist,  now  professor 
in  Amherst  College,  is  at  the  head  of  a  large  staff  of  clever  and  efficient 
young  women  at  the  central  office  of  the  C.  L.  8.  C.  at  Buffalo,  K.  Y. 
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• 

The  passing  visitor  will  And  tliat  ofl&ce  the  scene  of  busy  correspond- 
ence with  Chautauqua  pupils  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
From  this  center  circulars  of  instruction  and  directions  for  study  are 
distributed,  and  to  this  center  all  reports  of  progress  are  returned. 
The  methods  of  classifying  and  preserving  the  records  of  Chautauqua 
work  are  businesslike  and  suggestive  of  good  administration.  At  the 
central  ofiQce  may  be  seen  a  full  set  of  the  outlines  for  various  courses 
of  study  in  connection  with  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 

CIRCULATION  AND  USB  OP  BOOKS. 

At  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  August  6, 1892,  Principal  J.  C.  Hurlbut 
said : 

^<  The  Chautauqua  Circle  has  aided  in  the  circulation  of  good  book& 
If  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before  is  a  benefactor  of  the  world,  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  is 
able  to  put  one  good  book  in  the  hand  of  a  reader!  The  Chautau- 
qua Circle  has  circulated  something  like  an  average  of  30,000  sets  of 
books  every  year,  or  near  that  amount,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  more, 
and  in  some  years  perhaps  a  little  less;  but  that  number  would  per- 
haps be  the  average  figure.  In  fourteen  years  30,000  sets  would  be 
about  180,000  volumes  per  annum,  and  in  fourteen  years  it  would  come 
to  nearly  2,000,000  copies  of  good  books  that  have  been  circulated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle.  It  is  something  to  have 
put  one  good  book  into  the  hand  of  a  reader.  It  is  more  to  have 
put  2,000,000  good  books  into  the  hands  of  the  people  5  and  that  is 
something  which  nobody  can  gainsay  the  Chautauqua  Circle  has 
accomplished. 

"They  are  books  that  would  not  have  been  circulated,  and  very  nearly 
all  of  them  would  not  have  been  written,  if  it  had' not  been  for  the 
Chautauqua  Circle.  I  remember  when  the  first  order  was  sent  from 
Chautauqua  for  the  first  book  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  course.  A  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  great  firm  of  Harper  Bros.,  in  New  York,  asking  them 
to  send  to  Chautauqua  300  copies  of  Green's  Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People.  They  thought  some  wonderful  mistake  had  been  made; 
that  it  was  probably  3  copies  that  were  needed,  or  at  the  outside  30. 
They  were  almost  paralyzed  at  the  order — that  an  institution  sup- 
posed to  be  something  of  a  camp  meeting  should  send  for  300  such 
books  at  one  time.  The  300  grew  to  thousands  before  the  class  of  the 
first  year  had  finished  its  readings.  These  books  have  been  circulated, 
and  a  great  many  books  are  in  libraries  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
gone.  Many  books  in  libraries  are  allowed  to  become  dusty  with  age, 
and  a  great  many  are  put  away  on  center  tables  and  opened  about 
once  a  year.  These  books  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle— 2,000,000  of 
them — have  been  read  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 
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"If  you  should  go  among  the  homes  of  the  people  who  purchased 
them  you  would  find  them,  not  on  the  upper  shelf,  or  the  shelf  tliat  is 
locked  up,  or  in  the  case  which  no  one  can  open,  but  you  would  find 
them  on  the  shelf  where  people  can  get  at  them,  find  copies  lying  on 
the  sewing  tables  of  women,  upon  the  counter,  or  in  some  other  conven- 
ient place  accessible. to  the  clerk  in  the  store.  More  than  that,  you 
would  find  that  these  books  have  been  read.  There  are  very  few  books 
circulating  in  large  numbers  but  in  a  very  little  while  they  also,  in  very 
large  numbers,  come  back  to  second-hand  bookstores — in  two  or  three 
years  after  the  book  has  been  published  and  perhaps  widely  circulated. 
If  you  go  into  our  secondhand  bookstores  you  can  always  find  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  such  books.  I  am  one  of  those  people  who  spend 
much  time  in  secondhand  bookstores  looking  for  books,  and  sometimes  . 
seeking  some  particular  work  3  and  I  have  rarely  found  copies  of  the 
books  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle  in  such 
places.  Those  books  have  been  kept,  they  have  been  read,  and  bear 
the  signs  of  use;  been  read  over  and  over  again,  and  sometimes  passed 
from  hand  to  hand;  and  if  you  go  to  the  homes  in  this  country  you 
will  see  the  shelf  of  Chautauqua  books,  the  nucleus  of  a  library.  It 
has  done  more  than  circulate  books;  it  has  led  people  to  read,  led 
people  to  think  as  the  result  of  reading. 

"  You  can  not  read  a  book  of  power  without  its  having  some  sort  of 
influence  upon  your  character.  I  read  the  lives  of  eminent  men  and 
find  how  often  a  book,  at  some  critical  period  in  their  history,  has  given 
a  bent  to  their  nature  and  their  entire  after  life.  A  man  of  science 
happened  in  his  youth  to  pick  up  some  scientific  work,  and  had  his 
attention  and  thought  turned  to  that  line  afterwards,  which  began  with 
the  reading  of  that  book.  A  man  read  some  book  upon  religion,  upon 
the  relaticm  of  man  with  God,  and  became  an  honest  living  Christian 
as  a  result  of  it.  So  we  find  all  over  the  world  that  books  influence 
character.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Chautauqua  books 
upon  those  who  have  read  them?  If  you  were  to  obtain  their  testi- 
mony, you  would  find  they  will  tell  you  with  surprising  unanimity  that 
not  only  their  minds  have  been  enlarged,  not  only  has  the  world  of 
thought  in  which  they  live  been  widened,  but  their  hearts  have  been 
lifted  up,  their  characters  have  been  strengthened,  they  have  become 
the  better  because  of  this  institution  which  was  established  fourteen 
years  ago  on  this  very  place.  I  believe  there  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
Chautauqua  Circle  that  not  many  people  realize,  although  many  peo- 
ple feel  it.  Here  is  a  father  and  mother  who  have  been  reading  the 
books  of  this  course  together.  It  has  giv^n  them  something  to  think 
about.  It  has  lifted  up  their  minds,  and  as  a  result  in  the  family  the 
themes  of  conversation  around  the  table  and  around  the  fireside  are 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  themes.  They  talk  about  the  heroes  of  the 
past;  they  talk  about  the  principles  of  science,  and  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  others  in  the  family  receive  an  impetus  and  inspiration  toward 
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education.  And  I  believe  if  you  could  go  tbrougli  the  colleges  of 
America  to-day,  East  and  West,  you  would  find  many  students  there 
who,  tbrougli  the  influence  of  tbeir  parents,  received  their  first  shaping 
toward  the  intellectual  life  from  the  Chautauqua  Circle." 

DR.  J.   G.  FITOH   ON  READING  CIRCLES. 

A  competent  judge  of  educational  matters,  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  Her  Maj- 
esty's chief  inspector  of  the  training  colleges  of  England,  and  author 
of  Lectures  on  Teaching,  said  to  an  audience  of  5,000  people  at  Chau- 
tauqua, August  7,  1888,  on  the  opening  night  of  the  assembly: 

"One  feature  of  your  work  specially  interests  me.  I  mean  the  serv- 
ice which  your  reading  circles  render  to  remote  students,  who  have  not 
access  to  great  libraries  nor  to  great  teachers,  to  colleges,  or  to  univer- 
sities, but  who  in  silence  and  at  a  distance  from  these  opportunities 
are  nevertheless  trying,  with  God's  help,  to  improve  their  minds  and  to 
get  something  of  the  treasures  of  wisdom  that  lie  enshrined  in  books. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  have  adequately  realized  the  great  change 
that  is  going  on  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe  and  of  this  country 
through  the  multiplication  of  cheap  books.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  ever  rightly  appreciated  the  wealth  that  there  is  in  books,  and 
the  power  there  is  by  which  they  may  do  what  universities  and  oral 
teaching  were  once  the  only  means  of  doing.  *  *  ♦  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  hit  upon  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  fruitful  devices 
ever  yet  adopted  when,  by  means  of  reading  circles  and  correspondence 
helps,  the  solitary  student  has  opened  to  him  what  he  shall  read  and 
what  use  he  shall  make  of  his  reading  when  he  has  it.  This  is  a  great 
work  on  which  you  have  often  invoked  the  divine  blessing.  *  ♦  •  I 
earnestly  trust  that  it  may  continue  to  go  on  and  prosper,  that  this 
great  assembly  may  be  one  of  the  most  notable  agencies  by  which  you 
may  encourage  the  love  of  truth,  the  devotion  to  knowledge,  and  the 
help  and  guidance  of  the  people  of  America," 

CHAUTAUQUA  AND  GREEK  CULTURE. 

m  these  days,  when  not  a  few  college  men  are  turning  away  from 
classical  to  modern  studies,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Chautauqua  lit- 
erary circles  still  directing  attention  to  old  Greece.  Of  the  seven 
books  required  for  the  Greek  year  in  1888-89,  three  related  to  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  Hellas.  The  Chautauquan  magazine,  which  has 
a  circulation  of  nearly  70,000  copies,  announced  for  its  readers  in  the 
C.  L.  S.  C.  a  series  of  nine  articles  on  Greek  biography  by  Prof.  T.  D. 
Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  and  a  number  of  papers  on  modern 
Greece  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  of  Dublin;  also  sketches  of  Greek  art  and 
archteology,  with  some  account  of  physical  training  and  the  position  of 
women  among  the  Greeks.  In  a  special  or  graduate  course  of  private 
reading  in  connection  with  the  four-years  course  iu  the  C.  L.  S.  0.  it 
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is  interesting  to  note  Mahaflfy's  Old  Greek  Education.  This  entertain- 
ing little  volume  it  is  well  to  read  with  Chautauqua  in  mind,  and  some 
may  have  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  Outline  History  of  Greece,  pro- 
posed for  the  C.  L.  S.  0.  It  gives  one  a  curious  feeling  toward  these  little 
books  to  think  that  they  are  the  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
civilization  and  Greek  culture  is  transmitted  to  thousands  of  eager 
minds  in  our  great  modern  democracy.  Is  this  knowledge  superficial! 
So  is  all  knowledge.  American  education  hardly  scratches  the  surface 
of  tBings  either  in  school  or  college.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  we  are 
told,  obtained  very  good  crops  of  grain  without  plowing  in  the  fertile 
mud  left  by  an  inundation  of  the  Nile.  American  pioneers  have  raised 
a  great  deal  of  wheat  in  their  rough  way  from  the  virgin  soil  of  forest 
clearings.  "  Behold  the  sower  went  forth  to  sow."  Some  seeds  fell  by 
the  wayside,  others  ui)on  rocky  places,  others  among  thorns,  but  still 
others  upon  good  ground  and  yielded  fruit,  some  a  hundredfold.  '^He 
that  hath  ears,  let  hhu  hear." 

ORGANIZATION  AND   MANAGEMENT   OF  LOCAL   CIRCLES. 

Perhaps  a  few  of  the  following  suggestions  may  prove  helpful  in  the 
foundation  and  management  of  local  reading  circles  in  this  country. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  points  have  been  derived  from  actual  knowledge  of 
and  experience  with  Chautauqua  circles.  The  general  secretary,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Martin,  has  collated  fifty  such  points  in  the  "Chautauqua  Pocket 
Manual.  Local  circles;  how  to  organize  and  how  to  conduct  them. 
Office  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C,  Buffalo."  At  Chautauqua  the  present  writer 
saw,  after  it  had  been  to  the  World's  Fair,  a  scrapbook  full  of  original 
manuscript  or  typewritten  programmes,  representative  of  the  work  of 
these  local  reading  circles  scattered  throughout  the  land.  The  variety, 
originality,  suggestiveness,  and  educational  interest  of  these  pro- 
grammes, invented  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  were  really  mar- 
velous. They  surpassed  most  systems  of  theoretical  pedagogics,  and 
show  Avhat  vital  powers  of  educational  self-help  are  now  springing  up 
in  America. 

(1)  A  local  circle  is  an  organized  meeting  for  mutual  improvement. 
It  may  be  formed  of  any  number  from  3  to  20.  It  should  hold  regular 
meetings,  weekly  and  fortnightly,  to  review  the  subjects  and  encourage 
members  in  daily  reading. 

(2)  A  simple  organization  is  the  best.  All  the  officers  needed  are  a 
president,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  an  instruction  or  executive 
committee  to  plan  the  work  in  advance  and  arrange  the  programmes 
for  class  meetings. 

(3)  Circles  should  meet  in  the  church  lecture  room,  or  in  the  school- 
house,  or  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  parlors,  qr  wherever  good  accommodations  can 
be  freely  ^obtained. 

(4)  Occasional  public  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  church  or  town 
hall,  and  general  invitations  issued  to  hear  a  lecture  by  some  person 
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not  a  member  of  tbe  circle.  Social  receptions  and  literary^  mnsical,  or 
art  exhibitions  may  also  be  held. 

(5;  At  all  local  meetings  the  minutes  should  be  read,  the  roll  should 
be  cal]e<l,  and  reports  of  progress  asked  from  each  member. 

{(f)  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  should  be  devoted  by  the  president  or 
clans  leader  to  general  drill.  Questions  should  be  asked  upon  the  class 
reading  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  concisely  the  pivotal  x>oints  of 
the  lesson. 

(7)  Questions  left  unanswered  at  the  previous  meeting  should  be 
revived  and  settled. 

(8)  Debate  shouhl  be  encouraged.  It  is  well  to  appoint  leaders  or 
disputants  on  each  side  of  a  mooted  question  and  to  limit  the  time  of 
each  speaker  to  a  few  minutes. 

(9)  A  competitive  question  exercise  is  sometimes  profitable.  Two 
appointed  leaders  should  choose  sides  and  ask  questions  alternately,  on 
the  required  reading,  of  the  persons  on  the  opxx>site  side.  A  record  of 
the  questions  answered  or  missed  by  each  side  affords  all  tbe  interest 
of  an  old-fashioned  spelling  school. 

(10)  Put  questions  to  the  whole  circle  which  shall  awaken  serious 
thought  and  bring  out  a  series  of  good  replies,  which  may  be  formulated 
by  the  secretary  for  class  use  or  reference. 

(11)  Eequire  the  members  in  turn  to  give  each  an  interesting  fact 
noted  in  connection  with  the  reading  under  discussion,  and  continue 
the  exercise  until  each  person  has  had  five  opportunities  to  contribute 
to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge. 

(12)  Listen  to  resumes  of  the  whole  matter  by  appointed  members, 
or  to  essays  or  short  talks  upon  special  subjects. 

(lo)  Require  some  one  to  write  upon  the  blackboard  an  analysis, 
8ynoi)8i8,  or  outline  of  the  topics  considered  at  each  meeting. 

(14)  Keceive  from  members  questions  for  investigation  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

(15)  Make  use  of  written  questions,  carefully  prepared  in  advance  by 
the  leader  or  by  appointed  members  for  testing  the  knowledge  of  the 
class.  The  questions  may  be  drawn  or  distributed,  and  answers  given 
orally  or  in  writing. 

(16)  Hold  "round  tables,"  or  conferences,  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  circle.  Here  helpful  suggestions  may  be  introduced.  Here 
special  topics  and  historical  characters  can  be  discussed.  Here  the 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words  should  be  explained.  Here  all 
practical  diflBcnlties  are  presented  and  mooted  questions  solved. 

(17)  Select  readings  from  general  literature  bearing  on  the  subjects 
in  hand  may  be  introduced. 

(18)  Imaginary  tours  through  the  countries  and  cities  studied  will 
awaken  great  interest  if  accompanied  by  maps,  photographs,  or  lan- 
tern views,  with  picturesque  descriptions  of  travel  from  entertaining 
authors. 
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(19)  Declamations,  readings,  recitations,  and  brief  extracts  from  prose 
or  poetry  relating  to  subjects  that  interest  the  class  will  prove  very 
stimulating. 

(20)  Vocal  or  instrumental  music,  solos,  duets,  quartets,  choruses,  or 
amateur  orchestras  will  enliven  and  entertain  the  circle.  Home  talent 
should  always  be  developed  or  pressed  into  social  service.     " 

(21)  Utilize  all  available  local  talent.  Secure  for  the  circle  helpful 
and  relevant  lectures  by  clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers,  teachers,  col- 
lege graduates,  and  passing  visitors.  Try  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible 
the  unity  of  work  undertaken  by  the  reading  circle  and  do  not  let  it 
degenerate  into  a  "variety  show." 

(22j  Encourage  local  history  in  the  "American  year."  Have  papers 
upon  local  topics.  Publish  them,  if  approved,  in  local  newspapers. 
Keep  scrapbooks  of  such  local  contributions. 

(23)  Begin,  or  help  develop,  a  museum  in  connection  with  a  town  or 
local  library.  Collect  rare  old  books,  portraits,  prints,  maps,  manu- 
scripts, historic  letters,  or  records.  Cultivate  local  pride  and  interest 
in  historic  places  and  old  traditions.  Mark  historic  sites  or  buildings 
with  simple  memorial  tablets. 

(24)  Identify  the  circle  with  the  higher  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
interests  of  the  community.  A  little  group  of  public-spirited  Chau- 
tauquans  may  uplift  a  whole  neighborhood,  promote  village  improve- 
ment, good  tasto,  neatness,  sanitation,  in  short,  the  public  health  and 
welfare,  in  countless  ways. 

(25)  Do  not  neglect  contemporary  history  and  the  progress  of  the 
outside  world.  An  occasional  synopsis  or  digest  of  current  events 
will  help  to  make  members  more  alert  and  intelligent  in  the  reading  of 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

(26)  Make  excursions  to  battlefields  and  other  historic  places.  Visit 
museums,  libraries,  art  galleries,  and  public  buildings  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  afforded.  Report  what  you  have  seen  to  your  circle  and 
stimulate  others  to  use  their  jKiwers  of  observation  in  travel  or  visitation. 

(27)  Keep  records  of  all  meetings.  Preserve  the  history  of  your  own 
circle  and  all  its  doings.  Make  the  journal  of  each  evening  so  interest- 
ing that  members  shall  delight  to  hear  it  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  meeting. 

A  JEWISH   BBANOH. 

One  of  the  most  novel  developments  of  Chautauqua  O.  L.  S.  C.  work 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  branch  in  1893  by  Rabbi  Henry 
Berkowitz,  of  Philadelphia.  The  origin  of  this  new  and  interesting 
movement  is  described  by  Rabbi  Berkowitz  in  an  interview  published 
in  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald  August  4,  1893.  He  said  the 
work  started  with  a  lecture  given  by  himself  in  the  Rodef  Sholom 
congregation  at  Philadelphia.  He  there  urged  self  culture  along  Chau- 
tauqua lines.    As  a  result  the  Young  People's  Society  of  his  congre- 
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gation  issued  a  call  which  resulted,  April  18, 1893,  iu  the  apx>oiutmeiit 
of  a  joint  committee  from  the  various  Jewish  societies  of  the  city.  By- 
means  of  this  committee  au  orgaiiizatiou  for  the  encouragement  of 
Jewish  self-culture  was  effected.  Later,  at  the  suggestion  of  Eabbi 
Berkowitz,  who  had  been  iu  corresiwndence  with  Chancellor  Vincent, 
the  organization  was  placed  upon  a  C.  L.  S.  C.  basis.  It  was  thooght 
wise  to  profit  by  the  long  exx)erieuce  and  existing  methods  of  Chautau- 
qua and  to  adopt  her  four-years  course  of  reading,  with  some  modifi- 
cations to  meet  the  special  needs  of  Jewish  students.  Two  new  courses 
were  added;  (1)  Jewish  history  and  literature,  and  (2)  readings  in 
Jewish  literature.  The  first  and  more  advanced  course  was  prepared 
by  the  learned  rabbi,  Prof.  Bichard  J.  H.  (xottheil,  of  Columbia  College, 
who  has  delighted  Chautauqua  audiences  by  his  liberal  views.  His 
syllabus  of  instruction  is  very  suggestive,  and  was  used  by  the  writer 
for  review  i>urposes  in  connection  with  a  collegiate  class  course  in  Jewish 
history  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  A  popular  course  of  reading 
in  Jewish  literature  was  also  instituted  for  the  ^<  Young  Folks'  Beading 
Union,"  after  the  model  of  the  Chautauqua  Young  Folks'  Course. 

Wliile  the  local  headquarters  of  this  new  educational  work  among 
the  Jews  is  at  Philadelphia,  enrollments  are  rejwrted  to  the  central 
0.  L.  S.  C.  office  at  ]3uffalo.  Jewish  members  receive  the  C.  L.  S.  fc. 
membership  book  and  all  other  official  communications.  In  Miss  Kim- 
ball's report,  published  in  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald  August 
23, 1894,  is  the  following  statement  from  Dr.  Berkowitz :  "We  have 
enrolled  some  three  hundred  members,  and  a  great  many  are  following 
the  readings  who  are  not  regularly  enrolled.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  of  these  members  belong  to  the  general  C.  L.  S.  C.  course,  tlie 
others  to  the  two  special  courses.  The  membership  extends  throngbont 
14  States  of  the  Union  and  15  circles  have  been  reported  from  various 
cities  and  towns.  The  membership  includes  persons  of  the  most  diverse 
callings  in  life,  and  the  courses  of  reading  are  found  to  be  suited  to  the 
needs  and  tastes  of  readers  from  20  to  70  years  of  age.  •  •  •  This 
has  been  a  year  of  planting.  The  promise  of  the  harvest  in  the  future 
is  excellent." 

More  recent  rei)orts  show  that  this  Jewish  work  has  been  extended 
through  18  States  and  that  the  membership  has  reached  about  600. 
The  work  has  kindled  great  enthusiasm  not  only  among  earnest- 
minded  Israelites  who  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Jewish  press  and 
pulpit,  but  also  among  Christian  Chantanquans. 

There  are  now  special  courses  in  Jewish  history  and  literature  cov- 
ering the  entire  range  of  these  subjects  from  Bible  times  to  the  present 
Very  elaborate  syllabi  of  instruction  and  of  recommended  readings 
have  been  prepared  by  Professor  Gottheil,  of  Columbia  College,  who 
has  based  his  outlines  upon  Graetz's  famous  History  of  the  Jews,  a 
work  now  published  in  English  by  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America. 
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A  Youug  Folks'  Beading  Union  was  organized  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  study  by  Miss  Diana  Hirscliler,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
object  of  the  union  is  to  foster  an  interest  in  Jewish  history  and  litera- 
ture. Among  the  books  required  for  the  first  year  are  the  Outlines  of 
Jewish  History,  by  Lady  Magnus;  IStories  from  the  Kabbis,  by  Dr.  A. 
8.  Isaacs;  and  The  Hammer,  a  Story  of  the  Maccabees,  by  A.  J. 
Church.     Other  good  books  are  recommended. 

An  enrollment  fee  of  25  cents  is  required  from  each  member.  A  leaf- 
let of  instruction  is  then  issued,  arranged  for  eight  months  and  out- 
lining the  course  of  study,  with  suggestions  for  semiweekly  meetings 
in  local  reading  circles.  The  leading  features  of  the  Chautauqua  sys- 
tem have  been  adopted,  including  the  custom  of  sending  memoranda 
to  the  central  office  in  answer  to  si)ecific  questions.  A  certificate  is 
given  to  all  who  complete  the  two  years  course. 

Thus  the  example  and  inflnence  of  Chautauqua  have  nmde  them- 
selves felt  for  good  in  the  encouragement  of  higher  popular  education 
among  the  oldest  historic  people  of  the  world.  This  fact  is  paralleled 
by  the  institution  of  a  Catholic  Chautauqua  along  jnxicisely  the  same 
lines  as  the  original  C.  L.  S.  p.,  including  the  summer  school.  Tliis 
Catholic  movement  will  be  described  under  Part  III  of  this  rei>ort. 

PRISON   WORK. 

For  many  years  the  work  of  the  Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific 
circles  has  been  faithfully  carried  on  in  the  prisons  of  Stillwater,  Minn., 
and  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  Look  Forward  Circle  of  this  latter  place 
began  the  Chautauqua  year  1893-94  with  GO  members,  of  whom  32  were 
newaccessions,14had  read  one  year,  11  had  read  two  years,  2  three  years, 
and  1  hiul  received  his  certificate  as  a  graduate.  Of  thispersistentChau- 
tau?iuan  a  correspondent  in  Lincoln  writes  to  Miss  Kimball,  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee:  ^'He  is  a  remarkable  man,  though  he  has 
had  few  opportunities  for  education.  He  has  from  the  outset  applied 
himself  most  diligently^  aud  at  the  class  exercises  has  shown  himself 
thoroughly  prepared  aad  liis  ambition  and  earnestness  have  exceeded 
anything  I  have  seen  even  in  other  circles.''  Miss  Kimball  says  the 
prison  circle  has  had  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  professors  from  the 
Nebraska  State  University  and  others  who  have  made  the  programmes 
interesting  and  helpful.  ^'The  Prison  Beform  Club,  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  this  circle  work,  is  composed  of  a  few  Lincoln  Chautauquans 
who  iiave  shown  their  genuine  interest  in  the  Look  Forward  Circle 
by  helping  those  who  are  discharged  fix>m  prison  to  enter  fields  of 
honorable  employment  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  have  friends 
who  are  really  interested  in  their  welfare.  The  Pierian  Circle  at  Still- 
water, Minn.,  publishes  each  week  in  the  Prison  Mirror  reports  of  the 
circle  meetings  and  papers  written  by  the  men.  •  •  *  During  the 
year  more  than  thirty  papers  written  by  members  were  published  in 
the  Mirror,  and  all  of  these  show  thought  and  care,  and  many  of  them 
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decided  originality."    (Miss  Kiinball-s  report  for  1893-94,  pablisbed  iu 
the  Assembly  Herald  August  22,  1894.) 

LANIEB  AND   THE   GLASS  OF   1898. 

Miss  Kimball,  in  her  report  of  tbe  growth  and  progress  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  for  1894-95,  says: 

'<  While  the  distractions  due  to  the  World's  Fair  and  to  the  prevailing 
financial  depression  were  not  without  their  influence  upon  the  member- 
ship of  the  C.  L.  8.  C,  the  circle  has  been  quick  also  to  feel  the  impulse 
of  better  times,  and  this  has  been  strikingly  shown  during  the  past 
year  in  the  increased  membership  of  the  new  class  of  1898,  which 
exceeded  that  of  1897  by  more  than  2,000  students.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1894  a  request  came  from  one  of  the  Southern  Chantau- 
quas  that  the  class  might  be  named  in  honor  of  the  two  Southern 
poets,  Sidney  and  Clifford  Lanier.  The  suggestion  was  very  gladly 
accepted,  and  the  class  adopted  as  its  motto  a  line  from  a  poem  of 
Clifford  Lanier,  *The  humblest  life  that  lives  may  be  divine.'  A 
decided  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  in  the  far  South, 
especially  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Maryland,  is 
pleasant  evidence  of  the  appreciation  in  which  the  name  of  Lanier  is 
held.  Ln  certain  other  portions  of  the  country  also  the  gain  in  mem- 
bership has  been  unusually  large.  Illinois,  Connecticut,  Kansas,  and 
Oregon  have  a  larger  enrollment  than  for  several  years  past.  In  New 
York,  always  a  strong  State,  the  gain  has  been  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  usual,  while  in  foreign  lands  the  membership  is  nearly 
double  that  of  last  year.  The  subjects  of  study  for  the  year,  English 
and  nineteenth  century  history,  proved  very  attractive,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  activity  of  State  and  county  secretaries  and 
C.  L.  S.  C.  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  awakened  widespread 
interest." 

GRADUATE  COURSES  FOR  THE  C.  L.  S.  C. 

A  remarkable  and  encouraging  fact  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  work  is  that  so 
many  of  its  graduates  continue  their  studies  after  completing  a  four- 
years  course  and  receiving  their  certificates.  For  the  year  1888-89 
Miss  Kimball,  the  secretary,  reported  that  one-tenth  of  the  whole  pre- 
vious graduate  constituency  of  Chautauqua  had  been  pursuing  various 
lines  of  work  under  the  direction  of  their  alma  mater.  Some  were 
taking  the  new  and  improved  courses  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  Some  were 
uniting  in  graduate  circles  for  special  and  advanced  work  in  history, 
literature,  or  science,  and  some  were  working  alone,  but  still  under 
Chautauqua  direction. 

^' These  graduate  circles,"  says  Miss  Kimball,  "stand  as  the  perma- 
nent representatives  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  in  hundreds  of  com- 
munities." It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  "to  develop 
each  year  some  one  special  course  of  study  to  which  the  attention  of 
all  graduates  shall  be  directed  for  that  year.     Facilities  for  advanced 
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work  and  a  limited  amount  of  personal  direction  from  able  instructors 
will  be  one  feature  of  these  special  courses,  in  order  that  graduates  may 
keep  ever  in  mind  the  high  attainments  which  are  possible  to  them. 
By  this  means  the  unity  of  the  graduates'  work  will  be  largely 
increased,  although  circles  having  special  preferences  in  any  one  line 
of  work  will  still  be  at  liberty,  as  heretofore,  to  make  their  own  selec- 
tion of  courses."  Special  recognition  in  the  form  of  ''seals"  or  certifi- 
cates are  given  for  this  extra  work.  A  combined  course  in  English 
history  and  English,  prepared  for  Chautauqua  graduates  by  college 
professors,  has  proved  very  attractive  and  helpful.  A  new  course  on 
modern  European  history,  to  be  studied  by  means  of  standard  authori- 
ties with  a  syllabus  of  topics  and  suggestions,  was  prepared  in  1895  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  and  G.  B.  Lynes,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  current  history  in  the  magazine  called 
The  Chautauquan,  by  Mr.  !N"ed  Arden  Flood,  son  of  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Flood,  the  editor.  A  new  course  in  foreign  travel  through  England 
has  been  devised  by  Miss  Susan  Hale,  of  Boston.  The  student  will,  by 
the  aid  of  good  literature  and  pictures,  maps,  etc.,  take  an  imaginary 
journey  through  the  most  interesting  historical  places  of  our  mother 
country. 

Among  the  special  or  "  seal"  courses  of  reading  designed  for  grad- 
uates and  others  are  the  following:  (1)  General  history;  (2)  English 
history  and  literature;  (3)  oriental  history  and  literature;  (4)  Greek 
history  and  literature;  (5)  Latin  history  and  literature;  (6)  Ameri- 
can history  and  literature;  (7)  modern  history;  (8)  political  science; 
(9)  geography  and  travel;  (10)  biblical  literature;  (11)  secular  normal 
course  for  teachers;  (12)  astronomy;  (13)  geology;  (14)  chemistry;  (16) 
microscopy;  (IC)  botany;  (17)  zoology;  (18)  i)hysics,  two  courses;  (19) 
psychology;  (20)  philology;  (21)  art;  (22)  the  house  and  home;  (23)  tem- 
perance; (24)  missions;  (25)  Sunday-school  normal;  (26)  advanced  nor- 
mal; (27)  physiology;  (28)  the  Bible;  (29)  Shakespeare;  (30)  French 
history  and  literature;  (31)  stories  of  the  nations;  (32)  agriculture;  (33) 
anthropology. 

Each  course  is  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  suggestive  syllabus  of 
topics  or  questions,  upon  which  answers  or  so  called  "memoranda"  are 
written.  Many  of  these  helpful  outlines  and  topical  arrangements  for 
private  study  were  prepared  by  experts,  and  are  excellent  guides  for 
individual  students  or  classes  who  are  compelled  to  work  at  a  distance 
from  any  established  institution  of  learning.  The  scheme  of  study  in 
anthropology,  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  particularly  good. 


In  her  report  of  the  C.  L.  S.  O.  for  1888-89,  Miss  Kimball,  the  exec- 
utive secretary,  describes  a  remarkable  educational  experiment  under- 
taken by  Chautauqua  graduates  in   Portage,  Wis.     In  that  busy 
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manufacturing  town  a  distinct  circle  was  organized  for  a  comprelien- 
sive  study  of  Germany,  its  geography,  history,  biography,  literature, 
and  art.  "Topics  for  study  were  carefully  arranged  in  advance  and 
printed  upon  a  leaflet,  with  lists  of  desirable  books  of  reference.  A 
course  of  stereopticon  lectures  was  suggested  as  an  aid  to  study,  and 
almost  unawares  the  society  found  itself  carrying  out  a  broad  educa- 
tional scheme  which  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  community.  The  opera  house  was  secured  for  a  course  of  lectures, 
a  stereopticon  and  slides  were  rented,  and  all  available  local  talent- 
clergymen,  lawyers,  and  teachers  of  the  city— pressed  into  service  as 
lecturers.  Season  tickets  were  sold  at  $1  each,  entitling  the  holder  to 
20  lectures,  illustrated  by  from  20  to  50  views,  at  an  expense  of  5 
cents  for  each  lecture.  Single  tickets  were  sold  at  50  cents  each,  and, 
though  the  expense  of  the  course  amounted  to  nearly  $400,  the  circle 
closed  the  season  free  of  debt.  Increased  interest  in  the  lectures  was 
manifested  as  the  season  advanced,  and  many  weary  and  burdened 
men  and  women  came  to  look  forward  to  the  lecture  evening  as  the  one 
bright  spot  in  their  lives.  The  influence  upon  the  community  was  very 
marked,  and  the  members  of  the  circle  were  so  encouraged  by  their  suc- 
cess that  a  similar  plan  for  the  study  of  the  British  Isles  was  suggested 
for  the  next  year.  The  undergraduate  circle  worked  heartily  with  their 
comrades  in  pushing  the  enterprise,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  their 
regular  meetings,  while  the  graduates  met  once  a  week  and  studied  up 
the  topic  for  the  coming  lecture." 

GRADUATE   MEMBERSHIP   IN   1895. 

Writing  in  August,  1895,  Miss  Kimball  said: 

"The  graduate  membership  of  the  C.  L.  S.  0.  now  exceeds  35,000, 
and,  while  many  of  these  have  naturally  drifted  into  other  lines  of  work, 
a  large  number  are  interested  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  special  courses,  and  in 
many  communities  graduate  circles  exert  a  wholesome  influence  in  edu- 
cational affairs." 

CHAUTAUQUA  EXTENSION  AND  THE  C.  L.  S.  0. 

A  remarkable  adaptation  of  university  extension  methods  to  the  local 
work  of  the  Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circles  is  described  by 
Miss  Kate  F.  Kimball  in  her  report  for  1892-93  (see  Chautauqua 
Assembly  Herald,  August  24,  1893): 

"A  new  phase  of  C.  L.  S.  0.  work  was  introduced  during  the  winter 
of  1892-93  as  a  sort  of  experiment  in  the  general  lino  of  university 
extension,  although  disclaiming  entirely  so  .ambitious  a  title. 

<*  The  modified  plan,  known  as  the  ^  Chautauqua  extension,'  did  not 
originate  in  America,  having  been  first  attempted  in  Great  Britain, 
without,  however,  resulting  in  the  same  degree  of  success  which  has 
been  accorded  to  it  here.  The  details  of  the  plan  as  carried  out  during 
the  winter  of  1892-93  by  the  Chautauqua  Circle  included  a  single  course 
of  six  lectures  on  Greek  social  life,  prepared  by  Prof.  Owen  Seaman. 
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The  lectures  were  a  modification  of  a  similar  course  which  Professor 
Seaman  had  delivered  at  Chautauqua  with  great  acceptability  during 
the  summer  of  1892.  Each  lecture  was  printed  separately  in  large, 
clear  type,  the  course  including  the  following  topics : 

"1.  Introductory. 

<<  2.  Beligious  beliefs  and  ritual. 

"  3.  Home  life — Dress — Status  of  women. 

"  4.  Marriage  customs — Rites  of  burial — The  great  games. 

^»  5.  The  games  (continued) — The  theater. 

"  G.  The  slave  question — Public  life — Conclusion. 

"  Any  community  proposing  to  give  the  course  of  lectures  was  pro- 
vided with  as  many  announcements  for  general  distribution  as  were 
desired,  course  tickets  to  be  sold  at  50  cents  each,  and  a  16-pago  syl- 
labus for  every  ticket  holder.  The  syllabus  contained  a  full  outline  of 
each  of  the  C  lectures,  a  list  of  recommended  books,  a  set  of  questions 
to  be  used  as  a  quiz,  and  several  illustrations  to  elucidate  the  character 
of  the  Greek  dress  as  set  forth  in  one  of  the  lectures. 

'<  By  this  arrangement  as  many  as  possible  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  university  extension  idea  w^ere  carried  out — namely,  the  lectures 
and  syllabus  prepared  by  a  university  extension  lecturer,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  a  quiz  and  an  examination.  The  only  essential  feature 
which  was  lacking  was  that  of  the  personal  presence  of  the  lecturer 
himself,  and  it  was  the  elimination  of  this  feature  which  made  it  possi- 
ble for  many  small  communities  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  univer- 
sity extension  idea  in  other  respects.  The  expense  of  tbe  course  was 
so  adjusted  that  no  community  undertaking  the  scheme  incurred  any 
financial  risk.  One-half  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  course 
tickets  at  50  cents  each  (the  whole  amount  in  no  case  to  exceed  $25) 
was  all  that  was  required  by  the  Chautauqua  office.  This  arrangement 
made  it  possible  for  a  small  community  which  could  not  sell  more  than 
20  tickets  to  give  the  course  in  a  parlor,  incur  no  expense  whatever, 
and  secure  a  fund  of  $5  for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  or  other  helps 
of  value  to  a  reading  circle. 

"Nearly  70  courses  were  given,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
practical  workings  of  the  plan.  The  problem  of  a  lecturer  was  solved  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  community. 

"  Pastors  and  high-school  principals  gladly  gave  their  services,  and 
in  one  town  the  professors  in  the  theological  seminary  presented  the 
lectures.  In  Denver,  Colo.,  a  professor  at  the  State  University  took 
charge  of  the  course,  a  large  number  of  tickets  were  sold,  and  the  cir- 
cles were  able  to  secure  the  use  of  a  lantern  and  of  a  rare  collection  of 
Greek  views.  A  home-missionary  circle  in  Connecticut  gave  the  lec- 
tures as  a  parlor  course,  and  netted  $12.50  for  the  desired  object.  In  a 
town  in  southern  New  Jersey  the  lectures  were  given  in  the  parlors  of 
a  hotel,  and  with  such  success  that  application  was  made  for  30  exami- 
nation papers. 
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"  From  a  town  in  l^ew  York  State,  where  the  lectures  were  delivered 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  the  pastor  sent  an  interesting  report 
He  wrote:  *We  have  given  three  of  the  lectures  in  the  Chautauqua 
extension  course,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  West  Side  C.  L.  S.  C, 
and  it  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  that  we  have  found  70  who 
would  purchase  course  tickets.  Our  city  can  barely  sustain  a  poi>ular 
lecture  course  once  in  three  or  four  years.  This  kind  of  work,  if  con- 
tinued, will  furnish  a  constituency  for  that,  as  well  as  for  university 
extension.  We  have  two  papers  read  each  evening  from  the  questions 
in  the  syllabus  of  the  preceding  lecture,  and  our  hour  is  voted  all  too 
brief.'  In  a  town  in  Ohio,  where  men  and  women  of  special  ability  were 
invited  to  conduct  the  quiz,  this  part  of  the  lecture  is  reported  as  espe- 
cially valuable  and  interesting.  One  more  report  will  show  how  the  plan 
was  carried  out  in  a  large  city  church  in  Pennsylvania.  The  report 
came  from  the  pastor  of  the  church,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  circle: 
*I  write  to  let  you  know  of  the  great  profit  and  enjoyment  afforded  the 
Whittier  Circle  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  by  the  lectures  on  Greek  social  life. 
The  lectures  themselves  are  written  in  popular  vein,  and,  while  showing 
research  and  familiarity  with  the  subject,  are  such  as  the  ordinary  out- 
sider enjoys,  while  to  the  Chautauquan  in  this  Greek  year  they  are  a 
delight.  Last  evening  our  programme  consisted  of  music,  lecture  third 
on  Greek  costume  and  domestic  life,  followed  by  a  most  interesting 
quiz,  not  of  the  audience,  but  of  a  local  artist  who  goodnaturedly  con- 
sented to  answer  any  question  we  might  thrust  at  him  concerning  Greek 
costumes  or  modem  dress  a»  related  to  art  in  sculpture  or  in  painting. 
A  very  lively  half  hour  spent  in  the  exercise  brought  to  a  close  a  most 
interesting  and  helpful  evening.  We  congratulate  you  upon  the  whole 
plan  of  these  lectures,  and  hope  that  the  system  may  be  extended.' 

<*The  plan  was  not  confined  to  a  limited  area,  but  was  tested  in  no 
less  than  27  States,  in  communities  numbering  from  a  few  hui^red 
to  many  thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  proved  itself  capable  of  filling 
so  real  a  need  that  additional  courses  have  been  arranged  for  the  season 
of  1893-94.  These  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  course  on  Greek  life, 
C  lectures  on  the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning  by  Prof.  Owen  Seaman,  6 
lectures  on  social  science  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Small,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  3  lectures  on  great  periods  of  mediaeval  history  and  art  by 
Prof.  William  H.  Goodyear,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  G  lectures 
by  President  William  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on 
prophesies  concerning  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  whole  plan  fits  in 
admirably  with  the  C.  L.  S.  0.  courses  of  reading,  since  non  Chautau- 
quans  can  be  induced  to  take  iip  a  part  or  all  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  course 
as  a  preparation  for  the  lectures,  while  regular  C.  L.  S.  C.  students  find 
that  the  course  admirably  supplements  their  work.^ 

In  her  report  of  progress  for  1894-95  Miss  Kimball  says: 

"The  Chautauqua  system  of  'read  lectures'  has  been  continued  with 
marked  success  during  this,  ita  third  year,    l^early  40  courses  were 
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given  iu  as  many  cities  and  towns.  The  social  science  lectures  proved, 
as  usual,  the  most  popular  of  the  series.  The  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Wisconsin  wrote  of  this  course:  'The  lectures  have 
been  a  great  help  to  me,  and  I  believe  a  great  help  to  my  people.  I 
can  not  commend  them  too  highly;  they  have  enlisted  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  my  church  has  been  crowded.' 

"  In  Paterson,  K.  J.,  the  literary  committee  of  the  Ep worth  League,  in 
cooperation  with  the  church  organization,  gave  the  course  with  great 
success.  The  pastor  of  the  church  wrote:  *The  course  is  producing  a 
marked  impression.'  Under  the  auspices  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  course  was  given  during  the  winter  with  an 
attendance  of  nearly  100.  The  lectures  were  so  much  appreciated  that 
they  were  also  utilized  by  a  workiugman's  club  in  connection  with  a 
factory  district.  A  social  science  club  of  19  men  took  the  6  lectures  as 
the  basis  of  their  winter's  study  and  discussion.  In  addition  to  this 
series,  courses  on  great  periods  of  mediaeval  history  and  art  and  on 
the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning  have  found  an  appreciative  hearing. 
A  club  of  high-school  teachers  in  Minnesota  used  the  lectures  for  club 
work  instead  of  giving  them  as  a  regular  course.  In  New  Hampshire 
a  company  of  ladies  belonging  to  a  magazine  club  used  first  the  course 
on  Greek  social  life  and  met  with  so  much  success  that  they  followed 
it  with  the  social  science  lectures.  The  members  of  the  club  came 
together  from  quite  widely  sc.attered  country  homes,  and  in  spite  of 
inclement  weather  the  interest  was  maintained  to  the  close,  and  papers 
showing  much  careful  thought  were  presented  by  several  members.  In 
Montana  the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  ministers  are  com- 
bining their  churches  and  people  in  the  interest  of  social  science,  and 
the  "  Friends  in  Council"  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  write  that  the  Browning  course 
has  given  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  Churches,  clubrooms,  and 
private  parlors  have  been  utilized,  and  many  different  organizations 
have  tried  the  plan  on  a  greater  or  less  scale.  The  iN'ew  Century  Club, 
of  Utica,  iN".  Y.,  used  the  social  science  course  for  a  group  of  20.  A 
similar  number  took  the  course  under  the  auspices  of  a  political  equal- 
ity club  in  Iowa.  The  Doane  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  Nebraska,  had  an 
average  attendance  of  60.  In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  course  was  given  in 
the  interest  of  a  proposed  club  for  studies  in  municipal  government. 
Other  courses  were  given  by  Chautauqua  circles,  Epworth  leagues,  or 
under  general  church  auspices.  The  i)lan  seems  to  possess  great  possi- 
bilities, and  other  courses  will  undoubtedly  be  added  in  the  near  future." 

OPINIONS   OF   THE   C.  L.  S.  C. 

[Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  England.] 

The  C.  L.  S.  C.  movement  seems  to  me  the  most  admirable  and  effi- 
cient organization  for  the  direction  of  reading  and,  in  the  best  sense,  for 
popular  instruction.  To  direct  the  reading  during  a  period  of  years 
for  so  many  thousands  is  to  affect  not  only  their  present  culture  but  to 
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increase  tbeir  iutellectaal  activity  for  the  iHjriod  of  their  natnral  lives, 
and  thus,  among  other  things,  greatly  to  add  to  the  range  of  their 
enjoyment.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  syst-em  which  can  create  such 
excellent  results  merits  the  most  cordial  x>raise  from  all  lovers  of  man. 

[Rev.  Dr.  Jcase  L.  Hurlbut,  of  Now  York.] 

The  C.  L.  S.  C.  leads  each  of  its  members  to  read  the  equivalent  of 
15  books  of  300  pages  each  every  year,  or  60  volumes  in  four  years. 
Any  institution  which  leads  a  great  multitude  of  people  each  year  to 
read  this  amount  of  good,  thoughtful,  uplifting  literature  has  brought 
an  invaluable  blessing  to  the  age. 

[President  W.  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.) 

I  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
C.  L.  S.  C.  movement.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  powerful  and  far-reach- 
ing of  the  popular  educational  forces  of  this  country.  It  stands  alone, 
and  must  everywhere  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  admirable  agency  for 
general  culture  among  all  thinking  classes  throughout  the  land. 

[John  yisko.] 

I  have  always  been  very  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
It  brings  certain  people  in  relations  with  the  literary  and  scientific 
world  which  they  could  not  possibly  maintain  without  such  assistance. 
As  a  stimulating  and  suggestive  agency  toward  mental  culture  I  regard 
it  as  admirable,  and  I  am  convinced  it  has  not  been  equaled  by  any 
other  system  of  popular  education. 

[Hamilton  W.  Mabic,  editor  of  the  Outlook.] 

The  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  American  who  has  not 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  high  intellectual  training  from  men  of  his 
class  in  Europe  is  his  aspiration.  This  must  bo  wonderfully  stimulated 
by  an  educational  agency  so  comprehensive  as  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  an  exceedingly  efficient  force  for  directing  intellectual  sys- 
tem in  planning  one's  life. 

[Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  Tale  University.] 

No  agency  for  the  difiusion  of  education  among  adults  is  so  effective, 
in  my  judgment,  as  is  the  0.  L.  S.  C.  There  is  no  one  beyond  its  reach, 
and  few,  in  projKirtion,  are  they  who  would  not  be  helped  by  following 
the  course. 

COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS. 

The  highest  development  of  Chautauqua  is  seen  in  her  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  This  institution  stands  upon  the  highest  land  of  her 
broad  domain  of  225  acres.  It  is  a  breezy  summerhouse  built  in  a 
Moorish  style  of  architecture,  and  looks  out  upon  Chautauqua  Lake 
and  the  charming  hillside  landscape  beyond.  The  site  is  a  veritable 
acropolis  for  natural  beauty. 
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The  interior  of  the  college  building  is  simple  and  unfinlslicd  cxGex)t 
with  a  library,  an  open  fireplace,  cliairs,  and  long  tables.  The  i>lain 
class  rooms,  with  their  desks  and  blackboards,  are  good  enough  for 
summer  work.  The  long  door-like  windows  open  directly  from  the 
ground  floor  upon  the  piazzas,  and  the  students  never  complain  of  bad 
air,  as  they  often  do  in  American  colleges  and  German  universities. 

The  Chautauqua  OoUege  of  Liberal  Arts  is  a  historical  outgrowth 
of  the  Normal  School  of  Languages,  first  opened  in  1879,  the  same 
year  as  the  teachers'  retreat.  At  first  each  school  of  language  was 
index>endent  of  all  the  rest,  but  they  are  now  coordinated  with  other 
subjects  into  one  institution,  embracing  various  special  departments, 
with  professors  borrowed  from  the  various  colleges  and  universities. 
For  example,  in  the  summer  of  1894  the  schools  were  organized  as 
follows: 

1.  English  langtiage  and  literature.  (Profs.  A.  B.  Cook,  of  Yale,  and 
E.  G.  Moulton,  of  Chicago.) — Courses  were  given  in  July  and  August 
of  1894  in  Old  English  (5  hours  a  week),  Tennyson  (o).  Browning 
(5),  with  interpretive  studies  in  Spencer  and  Milton  (5).  For  many 
years  the  English  department  at  Chautauqua  was  most  successfully 
conducted  by  Prof.  W.  D.  McClintock,  a  former  pupil  of  Professor 
Cook  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  They  are  both  experienced 
Chautauquans. 

2.  Oerman  language  and  literature.  (Prof.  Henry  Cohn,  of  the  Chi- 
cago School  of  Languages.) — Various  classes  were  well  conducted: 
Beginning  German  (10  hours),  intermediate  German  (10),  advanced 
German  (5),  six  German  lectures  on  Faust,  scientific  German  for 
advanced  students.  A  German  club  was  maintained  for  conversation, 
singing,  and  dramatic  entertainment.  A  German  table  was  provided 
at  one  of  the  cottages.  The  whole  department  impressed  me  as  very 
efficient  and  well  directed.  Under  such  excellent  guidance  a  faithful 
student  could  make  wonderful  progress  in  German  in  six  weeks. 

3.  French  language  and  literature.  (Prof.  A.  de  Eongemont,  Adel- 
phi  Academy,  Brooklyn.) — Beginning  French  (10  hours),  intermediate 
French,  advanced  French  (with  French  composition),  Cercle  Fran5ais 
(outdoor  class  for  French  conversation),  French  lectures.  Long  expe- 
rience at  Chautauqua  has  tested  and  appro ve<l  this  practical  and  schol- 
arly work. 

4.  Preparatory  Latin.  (Prof.  F.  J.  Miller,  University  of  Chicago.)— 
Beginning  Latin  (10  hours  a  week  by  the  inductive  method),  Virgil 
(5),  teachers'  advanced  training  course  (5  hours,  with  sight  reading 
and  topical  studies  of  syntax).  Professor  Miller  is  an  experienced 
Chautauquan,  and  is  very  successful  in  his  methods  of  work,  which 
combine  the  best  features  of  construction  and  analysis. 

6.  Preparatory  Greek.  (Prof.  W.  E.  Waters,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, president  of  Wells  College,  Aurora,  1^.  Y.) — Beginning  Greek  (10 
hours  a  week,  inductive  method).  Anabasis  (10). 
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G.  Physics,  (Prof.  J.  H.  Montgomery,  Allegheny  College.) — General 
physics  (3-hour  lectures,  with  laboratory  work),  electricity  (2). 

7.  Chemistry.  (Prof.  L.  H.  Batchelder,  Hamline  University,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.) — Systematic  chemistry  (10,  lectures  with  Remsen's  intro- 
duction), qualitative  analysis  (10),  quantitative  analysis,  organic  chem- 
istry (text-book,  Remsen). 

8.  Geology. — For  many  years  this  department  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  eminent  specialist  and  experienced  lecturer  in  anthropol- 
ogy. In  the  summer  of  1894  his  place  was  taken  by  Miss  Anna  A. 
Schryver,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York. 

9.  Biology.  (Dr.  H.  P.  Johnson,  Des  Moines  College.) — Elementary 
zoology  (10),  advanced  zoology  (10). 

10.  Mathematics.  (Prof.  William  Hoover,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio.) — Algebra  (5  hours),  geometry  (5),  trigonometry  (5),  analytical 
geometry  (5),  differential  calculus  (6),  astronomy  (5). 

11.  History  and  political  science.  (Profs.  George  B.  Adams,  Yalej 
H.  B.  Adams,  Johns  Hopkins;  H.  E.  von  Hoist,  Chicago,  and  Bernard 
Moses,  California). — Outlines  of  mediaeval  history  (5  hours  for  3  weeks, 
G.  B.  Adams,  with  6  public  lectures  on  English  colonization  and 
empire),  history  of  Prussia  (5  hours  for  3  weeks,  H.  B.  Adams,  with 
6  public  lectures  on  political  revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  century), 
history  of  France  during  the  restoration  (5  hours  for  3  weeks,  H.  E. 
von  Hoist,  with  2  public  lectures  on  '^Utopia"  and  "Should  the  United 
States  Senate  be  abolished!")  principles  of  politics  (5  hours  for  3 
weeks),  and  Spanish  economic  and  x)olitical  administration  in  America 
(6  hours  for  3  weeks,  B.  Moses,  with  public  lectures  on  South  Amer- 
ican history  and  other  subjects).  The  above  work,  collectively,  was 
called  the  "Specialized  department  for  1894,"  and  represents  an  earnest 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  college  to  promote  class  work  as  well  as 
popular  interest  in  the  allied  subjects  of  history  and  politics. 

12.  Economics  and  social  science.  (Profs.  R.  T.  Ely,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  J.  R.  Commons,  University  of  Indiana;  C.  R.  Henderson 
and  George  E.  Vincent,  both  of  University  of  Chicago.) — Money  (5 
hours  for  three  weeks,  R.  T.  Ely,  with  6  public  lectures  on  private  prop- 
erty), political  economy  (5  hours  for  3  weeks,  J.  R.  Commons),  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  society  (6  hours  for  6  weeks,  G.  E.  Vincent), 
social  pathology  and  its  place  in  general  sociology  (4  hours  for  3  weeks, 
C.  R.  Henderson,  with  public  lectures  upon  social  problems). 

The  reader  of  this  condensed  programme  will  doubtless  be  surprised 
at  the  extent,  character,  and  variety  of  the  class  courses  offered  at 
Chautauqua  during  the  six- weeks  summer  season.  The  classes  in 
English  and  the  modern  languages  are  the  largest.  The  classics  also 
draw  a  good  number  of  students  and  are  very  helpful  to  teachers  and 
young  men  preparing  for  a  regular  college  course.  The  laboratory  and 
library  facilities  are  hardly  adequate  to  existing  needs,  although  upon 
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request  special  collections  of  books  are  now  loaned  to  Ghautanqaa 
from  the  State  library  in  Albany  by  the  board  of  regents,  who  are  fos- 
tering local  lectures  by  lending  so-called  "traveling  libraries/'  each  in 
its  own  bookcase.  At  Chautauqua  in  one  season  there  were  such 
special  loan  collections  of  books  for  the  study  of  French  history,  United 
States  history,  political  economy,  and  English  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work  the  departments  of  literature, 
history  and  politics,  and  economics  and  social  science  always  offer  to  the 
Chautauqua  public  short  courses  of  popular  lectures,  very  often  upon 
the  same  general  themes  as  are  treated  in  class  rooms  at  the  college. 
This  policy  helps  to  defray  the  cost  of  college  lecturers  by  charging 
their  public  services  to  the  general  programme  of  the  assembly,  and  it 
also  helps  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  college  classes  and  gives 
their  work  and  lecturers  a  healthy  popularity.  If  college  professors 
everywhere  could  be  thus  utilized  occasionally  for  public  purposes,  it 
would  benefit  them  personally  and  undoubtedly  improve  the  character 
of  their  class  instruction,  for  oftentimes  the  public  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  higher  than  the  professor's  private  standard  in  the  class  room. 

The  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  not  and  never  can  be  a 
financial  success.  It  will  always  need  aid  and  support  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  but  the  college  is  doing  work  at  once  honorable  and 
helpful  to  the  larger  Chautauqua.  The  college  has  greatly  improved 
the  general  tone  of  the  place,  and  has  given  better  methods  and  greater 
continuity  to  the  more  popular  forms  of  instruction  in  the  hall  of  philos- 
ophy and  the  great  amphitheater.  A  higher  standard  of  public  enter- 
tainment has  become  necessary,  and  even  the  Sunday-school  work  feels 
the  stimulus  of  acknowledged  leaders  like  Dr.  Harper  and  his  corps  of 
assistants  from  the  college  world.  Chautauqua  is  now  developing  new 
life  in  its  original  field  of  instruction. 

The  cost  of  tuition  in  any  one  department  at  the  college  is  $5  for  the 
summer  session.  'So  student  is  allowed  to  take  studies  in  more  than 
two  departments  without  special  permission  from  the  principal.  His- 
tory and  political  science  count  as  one  department,  and  so  do  economics 
and  social  science. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circles  and 
from  the  teachers'  retreat.  The  province  of  the  latter  is  to  teach  edu- 
cational methods.  The  C.  L.  S.  C.  attempts  to  give  a  general  outlook 
upon  the  world  of  literature  and  science  by  means  of  systematic  courses 
of  reading  in  English.  The  college  is  a  long  step  forward  from  these 
beginnings.  The  college  has  introduced  classical  and  other  linguistic 
courses,  including  French  and  German.  The  reading  circles  are  still 
under  general  direction  through  correspondence  with  a  central  secre- 
tary. The  college  has  distinct  departments,  each  under  individual 
direction.  In  the  local  circles  intellectual  stimulus  comes  from  the 
contact  of  members  and  from  joint  discussion,  as  well  as  from  private 
ED  96 33 
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reading.  lu  tbe  college  there  is  direct  contact  between  special  students 
and  individual  instructors  in  lecture  or  laboratory  courses  during  the 
summer  session  of  six  weeks.  Afterwards,  if  the  student  desires  it, 
there  is  careful  supervision  of  home  studies  along  specific  lines  by 
means  of  correspondence,  written  reports,  or  examinations  at  least  once 
a  mouth. 

SPECIALIZED  DEPABTMENTS. 

Chautauqua  has  always  laid  particular  stress  upon  biblical  studies, 
teaching,  and  lectures,  and  ancient  and  modern  languages.  In  recent 
years  special  attention  has  been  given  to  history,  politics,  economics,  and 
English  literature.  In  the  summer  of  1894  representatives  were  engaged 
from  the  historical  departments  of  the  following  universities :  Califor- 
nia, Chicago,  Yale,  and  Johns  Hopkins^  and  earnest  efforts  were  made 
by  the  management  to  give  the  study  of  European  and  American  his- 
tory a  prominent  place  in  the  Chautauqua  system. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  practical  results  at  the  summer  school, 
it  is  now  clearly  manifest  that  history  is  the  prevailing  element  in  most 
of  the  Chautauqua  reading  courses,  and  rightly  so,  for  history  repre- 
sents the  real  life  and  experience  of  mankind.  Matthew  Arnold  omit- 
ted the  most  vital  element  of  human  culture  when  he  defined  it  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world. 
He  should  have  added  the  best  that  has  been  done.  It  is  not  thinking 
and  saying  merely;  it  is  doing  that  makes  culture  possible  and  life 
worth  living.  History  is  the  knowledge  of  man's  deeds.  ^'  Be  ye  doers 
of  the  word,  not  hearers  only." 

^N^ext  in  importance  to  law  and  religion  and  other  forms  of  historical 
and  political  science,  upon  which  all  good  government  and  the  very 
life  of  society  depend,  come  literature,  art,  and  natural  science.  Chau- 
tauqua has  rightly  given  more  i>rominence  in  her  system  of  popular 
culture  to  historical,  intellectual,  and  religious  things  than  to  material 
nature.  This  is  the  way  in  which  mankind  has  made  progress  out  of 
savagery,  and  along  this  ancient  pathway  of  law,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  letters  every  new  generation  of  man  must  wsilk.  Man  has  con- 
quered nature  by  his  deeds,  his  works,  and  his  inventions,  but  ho  is 
always  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer  in  the  domain  of  ideas,  of  art, 
literature,  and  science.  The  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  are 
gradually  revealed  to  him  in  fields  of  observation,  expression,  and 
conduct. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  first-rate,  popular  work  can  be  done  in 
natural  science  except,  perhaps,  in  summer  laboratories  by  the  seaside, 
but  Chautauqua  has  made  good  beginnings  in  observational  study.  It 
has  provided  modest,  inexpensive  laboratories  for  physics,  geology, 
chemistry,  and  biology.  Very  superior  instruction  in  'the  historical 
science  of  anthropology  has  been  given  at  Chautauqua  by  Professor 
Starr,  now  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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By  far  the  best  specialized  department  at  Chautauqua  is  that  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  Begun  years  ago  in  scholarly  but  popular  ways  by 
Prof,  Albert  S,  Cook  (before  his  connection  with  Johns  Hopkins,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Yale  universities),  developed  by  his  Hopkins  pupil,  Prof. 
W.  ]).  McClintock,  it  reached  in  the  summer  of  1895  its  highest  suc- 
cess. .  The  combination  of  special  talent  then  brought  together  for 
teaching  English,  one  of  the  noblest  studies  in  the  world,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  names,  which  speak  for  themselves  to  those  who  know : 
Professor  Cook,  of  Yale;  Professor  Winchester,  of  Middletown,  Coniu; 
Professors  Moulton  and  Lewis,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Pro- 
fessor Sherman,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

STATISTICS  OF   THE   COLLEaE,   1894. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  August  15, 
1894,  Chancellor  Vincent  gave  the  following  statistics  for  the  summer 
session  of  that  year: 

The  total  number  enrolled  was  405,  represented  in  the  various  depart- 
ments as  follows:  Latin,  83;  English,  75;  German,  GO;  French,  50; 
mathematics,  39;  history,  31;  Greek,  27;  economic  and  social  science, 
15;  physics,  11;  chemistry,  11;  biology,  8;  ITebrew,  13;  geology,  5. 

The  States  and  countries  represented  were,  Maine,  2;  Massachusetts, 
C;  Vermont,  1;  Connecticut,  2;  Ehode  Island,  2 ;  New  York,  103;  Penn- 
sylvania, 57;  New  Jersey,  6;  Ohio,  41;  Maryland,  8;  Delaware,  2;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  3;  Virginia,  2;  West  Virginia,  3;  North  Carolina,  2; 
South  Carolina,  2;  Georgia,  2;  Louisiana,  2;  Alabama,  2;  Mississippi, 
7;  Texas,  7;  Tennessee,  5;  Kentucky,  8;  Arkansas,  2;  Missouri,  2; 
Indiana,  8;  Illinois,  28-^  Michigan,  9;  Minnesota,  9;  Iowa,  6;  Wiscon- 
sin, 5;  Colorado,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Indian  Territory,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  North 
Dakota,  2;  California,  1;  Canada,  4. 

Tlie  occupations  represented  were:  Teachers,  217  (distributed  as 
follows:  In  preparatory  schools,  189;  in  colleges,  28) ;  students,  71  (dis- 
tributed as  follows :  In  preparatory  schools,  32;  in  colleges,  39);  minis- 
ters, 9;  music  teachers,  5;  bookkeei^ers,  4;  tradesmen  and  business 
men,  5;  professional  men  other  than  ministers,  3;  missionary,  1. 

The  religious  denominations  represented  were:  Presbyterian,  02; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  77;  Protestant  Episcopal,  51;  Congregational, 
41;  Baptist,  28;  Friends,  7;  Reformed,  7;  Lutheran,  C;  Unitarian,  0; 
United  Presbyterian,  G ;  Christian,  5;  Disciples,  3;  Roman  Catholic,  2; 
]ndfpendent,2:  Swcdenborgian,2;  Universalist,  1 ;  United  Brethren,!; 
Free  Baptist,  1. 

Institutions  represented  by  teachers  or  students  were:  Wellesley 
College,  Princeton  College,  Northwestern  University,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Oberlin  College,  Ohio  University,  University  of  Illinois,  University 
of  Chicago,  Lake  Forest  University,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Allegheny  College,  The  Teachers'  College  (New  York),  McKendrio 
College,  Cedarville  College,  Blue  Mountain  College,  Temple  College, 
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Eipley  College,  Ilobart  College,  Indiana  Normal  College,  Central  Col- 
lege, Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  Monongaliela  College,  Belmont  College,  De  Mile  College, 
Weatlierford  College,  Benzonia  College,  Westminster  College,  Linden- 
wood  College,  Guilford  College,  Eogersville  Synodical  College,  Hope 
College,  Mississippi  College,  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Columbia  College,  Berea  College,  Harbord  College  (Toronto), 
Franklin  College,  Trinity  College,  Talladega  College,  Aljentown  Col- 
lege, and  others. 

The  principal  degrees  held  by  the  students  were:  Ph.  D.,  1;  A.  B., 
45;  A.  M.,  34;  B.  S.,  6;  B.  L.,  5;  B.  Ph.,  4;  B.  E.,  3;  M.  E.,  3:  Ph.  M., 
1;  LL.  B.,  1;  M.  E.  8.,  1;  B.  E.  8.,  1;  M,  L.,  1;  D.  D.,  1 ;.  Pd.  M.,  1; 
Pd.  B.,  1;  M.  E.  D.,  1;  M.  8.,  1. 

Eighty-five  students  had  attended  the  Chautauqua  schools  in  pre- 
vious years;  43  persons  had  attended  other  summer  schools;  28  were 
members  of  the  correspondence  college,  and  67  were  members  of  the 
C.  L.  8.  C. 

THE  SEASON   OF  1895. 

The  sessions  of  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  closed  in  the 
open  air  with,  as  Chancellor  Vincent  said,  the  benediction  of  the  sun- 
shine upon  it.  The  season  of  study  here  was  marked  by  two  most 
encouraging  features.  The  attendance  has  been  greater  than  ever 
before,  and  the  earnestness  and  willingness  to  work  shown  by  the  stu- 
dents have  won  the  warm  approval  of  every  teacher.  Of  the  2,000 
pupils'at  work  here  this  season  in  all  departments  of  the  college  and 
special  schools,  451  were  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  They  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  difiereut  departments  as  follows:  English,  130; 
German,  84;  Latin,  72;  French,  67;  Greek,  31;  mathematics,  30;  art 
history,  20;  chemistry,  10;  sociology,  10;  physics,  9;  American  his- 
tory, 10;  biology,  9;  philosophy,  2,  and  general,  25.  The  largest  enroll- 
ment ever  reached  in  previous  years  in  the  college  was  425  in  1892. 

The  States  and  countries  represented  were  as  follows :  New  York,  96 ; 
Pennsylvania,  95;  Ohio,  48;  Illinois,  26;  New  Jersey,  21;  North  Caro- 
lina, 12;  Georgia,  8;  Connecticut,  8;  Massachusetts,  7;  Minnesota,  7; 
Virginia,  7;  Maryland,  7;  Kentucky,  7;  Missouri,  5;  Tennessee,  6;  8outh 
Carolina,  4;  Wisconsin,  4;  Indiana,  4;  Iowa,  4;  Districtof  Columbia,  4; 
Kansas,  3;  Florida,  3;  West  Virginia,  3;  Texas,  3;  Mississippi,  2;  Mich- 
igan, 2;  Oregon,  2;  Vermont,  2;  North  Dakota,  2;  Alabama,  1;  New 
Hampshire,  1;  Colorado,  1;  California,  1;  Montana,  1;  Nebraska,  1; 
Ehode  Island,  1;  Canada,  3;  Africa,  1. 

The  occupations  represented  were:  Teachers,  215  (distributed  as  fol- 
lows: In  colleges,  35;  normal  schools,  17;  high  school^  preparatory 
schools,  seminaries,  and  institutes,  71;  public  schools  of  lower  grade, 
57 ;  private  schools  of  lower  grade,  20;  kindergarten,  3;  music,  2) ;  stu- 
dents from  other  institutes,  5^i',  ministers,  8;  librarians,  2;  private 
secretary,  author,  physician,  surgeon,  broker,  lawyer,  civil  engineer, 
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steamboat  engineer,  druggist,  clerk,  reporter,  missionary,  grocer,  each 
1  representative. 

Religious  denominations  were  represented  as  follows :  Presbyterian, 
105;  Methodist,  70;  Baptist,  30;  Congregational,  24;  Episcopalian,  41 ; 
United  Presbyterian,  10;  Friends,  5;  Independent,  3;  Universalist,  2; 
United  Brethren,  3;  Lutheran,  6;  Beformed,  4;  Unitarian,  5;  Jewish, 
1;  Mennonite,  1;  ftoman  Catholic,  5;  Disciples,  4;  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian, 2;  Keformed  Presbyterian,  2;  Seventh-Day  Baptist,  1;  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  South,  1;  English  Lutheran,  1. 

Collegiate  institutions  represented  by  students  were :  Yale  Univer- 
sity, University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  University  of  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Cornell  University,  University  of  Denver,  Lake 
Forest  University,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, Washington  University,  Allegheny,  Bucknell,  Westminster, 
Buchtel,  Bethany,  Rollins,  Beloit,  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges,  and 
the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 

Fifty-two  of  those  in  attendance  studied  in  other  summer  schools  in 
former  years,  99  were  college  graduates,  and  32  have  taken  a  second 
degree;  53  were  graduates  of  normal  schools,  23  were  members  of 
the  Chautauqua  Correspondence  College,  and  40  were  members  of  the 
O.  L.  S.  C. 

COBBBSPONDBNOE   SYSTEM. 

The  corresiwndence  system  of  college  teaching  is  based  on  (1)  printed 
instructions  sent  out  by  the  department  in  which  the  student  has 
chosen  to  work,  (2)  on  skillfully  constructed  examination  papers  which 
test  the  student's  understanding  of  what  he  may  have  read,  and  (3)  on 
written  answers  or  reports  sent  in  to  the  department  at  least  once  a 
month  and  then  carefully  corrected  and  returned  to  the  student.  The 
system  develops  independence  of  character,  habits  of  investigation 
and  self-help,  and  the  power  of  accurate  and  exact  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  It  necessarily  involves  thoroughness  of  preparation 
and  complete  command  of  the  entire  month's  work,  which  has  covered 
the  ground  of  what  would  ordinarily  occupy  many  recitations  in  a  class. 
Class  work,  although  undoubtedly  superior,  has  its  evils,  as  every  col- 
lege student  well  knows.  The  oral  recitation  is  hurried  and  covers  for 
each  individual  only  a  narrow  range  of  knowledge.  In  large  classes 
students  are  infrequently  called  up,  and  when  they  have  recited  they 
sometimes  become  inattentive  and  take  a  long  mental  rest  before  begin- 
ning to  calculate  the  probabilities  of  another  call.  It  is  usually  thought 
by  students  and  instructors  that  written  examinations  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  and  fairest  all-round  test  of  a  man's  ability  and  attain- 
ments. Such  severe  trials  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  and  of  the 
patience  of  the  teacher  are  these  written  examinations  that  they  are 
not  generally  resorted  to  more  than  once  or  twice  a  term ;  in  fact,  under 
the  old  college  regime  only  once  a  year,  in  the  dreaded  "annuals."  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  correspondence  system  requires  at  least 
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monthly  written  examinations  from  October  to  June.  These  are  rarely 
if  over  taken  by  persons  who  have  shirked  their  duty,  who  have 
crammed  and  cribbed  for  a  special  test,  or  who  are  disposed  to  cheat  in 
the  absence  of  a  proctor.  Correspondence  students  are  generally  x>er- 
sous  of  mature  years,  who  are  very  much  in  earnest,  and  who  have 
studied  for  self  improvement  or  a  genuine  love  of  the  subje-ct  rather 
than  for  a  diploma  ov  for  class  rank. 

Of  course  the  correspondence  system  is  no  adequate  substitute  for 
the  constant  drill,  perfect  regularity,  personal  supervision,  suggestive 
power,  active  stimulus,  and  generous  rivalry  of  class-room  work  in  the 
very  sight  and  hearing  of  a  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  instructor  day 
after  day  and  throughout  four  years.  No  sane  man  would  ever  think 
of  advocating  education  by  correspondence  as  superior  to  education  by 
contact.  It  is  for  the  very  sake  of  establishing  personal  relations 
between  master  and  pupil,  between  the  individual  and  society,  that  the 
summer  session  of  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  devised. 
Although  a  six-weeks  course  of  lectures  and  of  class  work  seems  very 
trifling  as  compared  with  the  thirty-six  or  more  weeks  of  the  college 
year,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one  college  lecture  or  one  sermon  is 
sometimes  enough  to  determine  a  life  choice.  If  a  college  professor 
can  sometimes  strike  sparks  of  intellectual  light  in  fifty  minutes,  ho 
ought  to  be  able  to  kindle  some  sort  of  a  fire  in  a  course  extending 
from  three  to  six  weeks.  If  a  man's  scientific  career,  like  that  of  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry,  once  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  is  sometimes  deter- 
mined by  the  reading  of  a  single  book,  "  although  by  no  means  a  pro- 
found work,"  as  he  himself  admitted,  it  is  possible  that  the  suggestion 
of  a  course  of  good  reading  for  an  earnest  student  at  Chautauqua  may 
bear  rich  fruit  in  coming  years.  Many  a  university  student  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  America  will  admit  that  the  best  results  of  a  pro- 
fessor's teaching  are  introductions  to  special  literature  and  to  new 
vistas  of  scientific  interest.  Many  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  returning 
from  years  of  foreign  note  taking,  has  left  his  voluminous  notebooks 
unused  and  has  sought  fresh  knowledge  and  inspiration  in  books  recom- 
mended by  his  professors  or  in  more  recent  literature. 

Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chautauqua  correspond- 
ence system  is  designed  for  those  and  for  those  only  who,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  are  prevented  from  attending  a  regular  college.  As 
Principal  Harper  truly  says:  "There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  oral  assistance  who,  nevertheless,  are 
eager  to  study.  It  is  surely  an  advantage  of  the  correspondence  sys- 
tem that  it  can  aid  this  large  class  who  otherwise  would  have  no  help 
and  would  make  no  progress." 

CERTIFICATES   AND  DEGREES. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  four-years  course  of  reading  in  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  a  certificate"  to  that  effect  is 
awarded.     This  certificate  is  not  a  college  diploma  and  '*  has  not  the 
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remotest  connection  with  a  degree."  (Official  report  to  tlie  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1891.)  The  Chautauqua 
idea  is  to  encourage  people  to  pursue  continuous  courses  of  reading. 
In  recognition  of  work  of  special  merit,  as  indicated  by  the  individual 
reports  or  memoranda  returned  by  pupils  to  the  central  office,  special 
seals  are  attached  to  the  above  certificate.*  To  graduates  of  the  C.  L. 
S.  C.  are  offered  advanced  courses  of  private  reading,  in  connection 
with  a  syllabus  prepared  by  some  good  authority.  Seals  arc  given  for 
this  work  also,  and  a  good  Ohautauquan  may  carry  on  i)rivate?y  special 
studies  for  many  years;  but  these  so-called  <<seal  courses''  do  not  lead 
to  any  final  degree.  They  are  simply  advanced  reading  courses  which 
satisfy  a  growing  demand  for  opportunities  of  specialization  in  history, 
literature,  or  natural  science  after  the  student  has  enjoyed  a  four-years 
general  outlook  through  the  C.  L.  S.  0. 

By  the  charter  granted  in  1882  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  Chautauqua  has  the  degree-giving  power,  but 
she  has  shown  no  disposition  to  abuse  the  privilege.  "  No  honorary 
decree  has  been  or  can  be  conferred  under  the  rules  of  the  board  of 
trustees."  But  they  may  confer  ordinary  college  degrees  through  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  although  this  is  rarely  done  and  never  except 
in  cases  absolutely  worthy  of  recognition.  Department  work,  begun 
at  Chautauqua  in  the  summer  season,  is  sometimes  continued  through- 
out the  year  under  the  direction  of  college  professors,  who  employ 
circular  letters  of  instruction,  with  frequent  written  examinations  upon 
assigned  reading.  This  is  usually  guided  by  a  syllabus  of  topics,  with 
the  aid  of  standard  text-books  and  works  of  reference,  chiefly  helpful 
in  historical  and  literary  courses.  Laboratory  courses  are  more  difficult 
to  secure. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  are  now  examined  by  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Sixteen  full  courses  are 
re(iuired  after  admission  to  the  college  for  any  baccalaureate  degree. 
The  following  ten  courses  are  prescribed:  Latin,  Greek,  German 
or  French,  mathematics,  English,  history,  mental  science,  political 
economy,  one  course  in  physical  science,  one  course  in  biology. 
Six  electives,  subject  to  approval,  may  be  chosen  in  regular  depart- 
ments. Not  more  than  two  courses  from  one  department  may  be 
counted  toward  a  degree.  A  single  course  is  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  ten  hours'  study  a  week.  The  number  of  circulars  of  instruction 
sent  out  in  each  course  varies  with  different  instructors;  but  in  all 
cases  the  lessons  cover  enough  ground  for  thirty-two  weeks  of  serious 
work  in  one  subject.  Written  examinations  of  a  searching  character 
occur  at  monthly,  fortnightly,  or  weekly  intervals,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  Such  written  tests  are  more  thorough  and  sat- 
isfactory than  the  usual  infrequent  oral  recitations  of  lazy  students 
in  lar^e  classes,  Chautauquans  are  generally  earnest,  faithful,  and 
conscientious.     They  have  no  desire  and  no  motive  to  shirk. 
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Before  the  completion  of  any  department  course  a  written  examina- 
tion is  required  covering  the  entire  work.  A  certificate  is  then  given 
by  the  college  examiner  and  the  registrar  to  the  successful  candidate. 
Sixteen  such  certificates  entitle  him  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  philosophy,  or  bachelor  of  science,  according  to  his  combi- 
nation of  studies.  Latin  and  Greek  are  both  required  for  B.  A.j  Latin 
and  German  or  French  for  B.  P.;  three  modern  languages  for  B.  S., 
besides  such  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  courses  as  those  above 
mentioned. 

Under  such  conditions  as  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
imposes  very  few  degrees  will  ever  be  won,  but  when  won  they  will 
represent  more  honest  work  and  higher  attainments  than  many  a 
college  diploma  awarded  in  course  or  by  academic  grace.  In  1894 
only  two  college  degrees  were,  awarded  by  Chautauqua:  One  B.  S.  to 
Mrs.  H.  L.  McChesney,  of  Albion,  N.  Y.;  and  one  B.  A.  to  F.  B.  Waite, 
of  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been  three  years  at  Hamilton  College, 
and  who,  for  extra  work,  received  the  same  degree  from  his  alma  mater. 
In  some  summer  seasons  at  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  as 
many  as  one-quarter  of  the  entire  number  of  students  enrolled  have 
already  received  college  degrees  from  well-known  institutions.  Chau- 
tauqua University  is  already  a  school  for  college  graduates  as  well  as 
for  the  people. 

SCHOOLS   OF   SACRED   LITERATURE. 

In  connection  with  the  college  and  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  (directed  from  Chicago  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
Harper)  are  the  summer  schools  of  sacred  literature  at  Chautauqua. 
Considered  as  a  special  department  of  the  college,  the  schools  of  sacred 
literature  are  by  far  the  strongest  and  best  patronized.  In  the  season 
of  1894  some  200  students  were  enrolled  for  biblical  studies.  Adding 
this  number  to  the  405  registered  in  the  other  12  departments  of  the 
college,  we  have  a  total  of  607.  The  registration  fee  in  the  English 
Bible  schools  is  only  $1.  Regular  tuition  for  the  class  study  of  Hebrew 
or  Greek  is  $5,  the  same  charge  as  in  each  of  the  college  and  most  of 
the  special  departments. 

In  the  schools  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New 
Testament  Greek  a  large  number  of  practical  linguistic  courses  are 
given,  all  more  or  less  upon  the  inductive  method,  which,  under  Princi- 
pal Harper's  leadership,  runs  through  all  the  schools  of  language  at 
Chautauqua.  With  Dr.  Harper  is  closely  associated  in'  the  teaching 
of  Hebrew  Prof.  D.  A*  McClenahan,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Moore,  the  well- 
known  biblical  scholar  of  Hampden-Sydney.  The  te^aching  of  New 
Testament  Greek  is  chiefly  done  by  Prof.  Charles  Horswell,  of  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111. 

The  general  subjects  taught  in  tlie  schools  of  sacred  literature  f(»r 
six  weeks  are:  (1)  The  Bible  in  Knglisli;  (2)  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and 
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Greek;  (3)  biblical  literature;  (4)  biblical  history;  (5)  biblical  the- 
ology; (6)  the  Hebrew  language;  (7)  New  Testament  Greek.  The 
specific  themes  of  iustrnction  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year.  In 
the  English  Bible  school  the  work  is  sometimes  centered  apon  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  Daring  the  summer  session  of  1894  the  entire  work 
was  concentrated  upon  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  Principal  Harper  lectured 
upon  Messianic  Prophecy;  President  George  S.  Burroughs  (formerly 
of  Amherst  College,  now  president  of  Wabash  College)  reviewed  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  aspects  of  the  Times  of  Christ;  Prof. 
Charles  Horswell,  the  Historical  Life  of  Christ;  Eev.  O.  C.  S.  Wallace, 
of  Toronto,  the  Teachings  of  Christ.  All  this  class  work  was  carried 
on  in  the  morning  hours  in  the  college  chapel,  and  wa«  well  calculated 
to  train  students  and  teachers  for  efficient  cooperation  in  Sunday 
schools,  where  lately  the  international  lessons  have  been  specializing 
upon  the  Life  of  Christ. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  English 
Bible  school  is  the  popular  presentation  in  the  amphitheater  on  Sunday 
morning  at  9 o'clock  of  ^' Bible  studies"  and  "Bible  lectures,"  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  by  eminent  specialists.  In  the  whole  work  of  Chautau- 
qua nothing  impressed  me  more  profoundly  than  those  enlightened 
expositions  of  Hebrew  prophecy  and  Hebrew  thought  by  Principal 
Harper.  Professor  HorswelPs  lecture  on  St.  Paul  was  also  wonderful 
for  its  historical  insight  and  spiritual  illumination.  Prof.  E.  G.  Moul- 
ton's  Interpretive  Recital  of  Job  attracted  a  large,  sympathetic  audience. 
Anybody  who  doubts  the  educational  value  and  social  expediency  of 
critical  and  dramatic  presentations  of  religious  subjects  should  go  to 
Chautauqua  and  attend  a  Sunday  morning  class  in  the  amphitheater,  or, 
on  a  week  day,  see  and  hear  Professor  Moulton  present  a  noble  Greek 
drama  like  Alcestis.  Through  Macmillan  &  Co.  he  is  now  issuing  the 
Modern  Header's  Bible,  a  series  of  handy  little  volumes  presenting  the 
sacred  scriptures  in  modern  literary  form.  Matthew  Arnold  conceived 
the  same  idea  in  his  school  edition  of  Isaiah,  but  he  did  not  carry  it 
out  so  practically  and  so  fully  as  Professor  Moulton  has  done. 

HIGHER   CRITICISM  AND   STATISTICS, 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Chautauqua  schools  of  sacred  litera< 
lure,  August  15, 1894,  Chancellor  Vincent  said  that  the  so-called  higher 
criticism  may  seem,  by  emphasizing  the  human  elements  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  processes  producing  the  Bible,  to  weaken  its  divine  author- 
ity, but  that  in  reality  it  brings  the  Bible  itself  and  the  divine  life  in 
it  nearer  to  the  human  heart. 

Chancellor  Vincent  read  the  following  statistics  with  relation  to  the 
schools  of  sacred  literature,  which  will  prove  of  general  interest.  The 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  was  200,  and  the  largest  attendance 
181.  Many  States  and  countries  were  represented  by  the  students. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary':  Connecticut,  0;  New  York,  42;  New 
ED  95 33» 
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Jersey,  6;  Pennsylvania,  47;  Ohio,  18;  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Massachusetts,  2  each ;  North  Carolina,  3 ;  Georgia, 
6;  Mississippi,  1;  Texas,  1;  Florida,  2;  Tennessee,  4;  Kentucky,  12; 
District  of  Columbia,  1;  Michigan,  8;  Illinois,  8;  Minnesota,  3;  North 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  California,  Mexico, 
and  Africa,  1  each;  Missouri,  3;  Indiana,  7;  Canada,  4;  China,  9. 

There  were  15  denominations  represented  in  the  schools,  the  Pres- 
byterian standing  first  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  next.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  representation:  Presbyterian,  Gl ;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
4G;  Baptist,  18;  Congregational,  25;  Episcopal,  15;  Friends,  7;  Dis- 
ciples, 5;  Eeformed,  4;  United  Presbyterians,  3;  Lqtheran,  2;  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  South,  2;  CTniversalists,  2;  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
Free  Will  Baptists,  and  Unitarian,  1  each. 

There  was  a  wide  range  of  occupations  represented  by  the  students. 
There  were  65  teachers  in  secular  schools,  18  clergymen,  8  students,  8 
business  men,  3  missionaries,  2  evangelists,  2  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries, 
1  Bible  teacher,  1  physician,  1  lawyer,  1  theological  student,  1  music 
teacher,  1  dressmaker,  1  domestic,  and  1  professional  nurse.  The 
remainder  were  women  engaged  in  home  duties.  Exclusive  of  min- 
isters only  21  of  the  200  members  enrolled  had  comx^leted  previously 
any  special  course  of  Bible  study. 

THE   SCHOOLS  OF   SACRED  LITERATURE   IN  1805. 

The  total  enrollment  was  195,  distributed  as  follows :  English  Bible, 
178;  Ilebrew,  12;  New  Testament  Greek,  5. 

Twelve  States  were  represented,  as  follows:  New  York,  49;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 32;  Ohio,  20;  New  Jersey,  10;  Illinois,  7;  Massachusetts  and 
Georgia,  each  G;  Kentucky,  5;  Florida  and  Virginia,  each  4;  Connecti- 
cut, Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  and  Tennessee,  each  3;  Wis- 
cousin,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Iowa,  each  2;  Alabama,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  California,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Utah,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Ontario,  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  each  1. 

Tlie  occupations  represented  were:  Teachers,  2G;  ministers,  14;  stu- 
dents^ 8;  missionaries,  7;  at  home,  12;  kindergartens,  2;  clerks,  3;  pro- 
fessors, 2;  banker,  lawyer,  merchant,  general  secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  superintendent  city  missionary  work,  and  musician,  each 
1  representative. 

Religious  denominations  were  represented  as  follows:  Presbyterian, 
40;  Methodist,  30;  Congregational,  17;  Baptist,  15;  Episcopal,  8; 
United  Presbyterians,  4;  Friends,  3;  Evangelical,  2;  Unitarian,  2; 
Christian,  2;  Eeformed  Collegiate,  1;  Dutch  Eeformed,  1;  Eeformed, 
1;  Disciples,  Ij  Dunkards,  1;  United  Brethren,  1;  Church  of  God,  1. 

There  were  12  members  of  the  Chautauqua  correspondence  college; 
31  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C;  7  of  the  teachers'  retreat;  12  of  other  collegiate 
departments;  schoolof  physical  education,  2;  elocution,  2;  Delsarte,l. 

Teachers  were  present  representing  the  following:  Public  schools,  C; 
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private  schools,  6;  high  schools,  2;  Yale  Law  School,  Temple,  Swarth- 
more,  Wooster,  Westminster,  and  9  other  colleges,  each  1.  There  were 
many  gradaates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  present  as  students 
during  the  session. 

THE   TEACHERS'  BETREAT. 

Every  branch  of  the  educational  work  at  Chautauqua  is  an  historic 
outgrowth  of  the  original  (1874)  normal  training  class  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  still  survives.  It  was  natural 
and  necessary  that  normal  work  should  be  extended  from  religious  to 
secular  subjects.  The  whole  art  of  teaching  was  better  promoted  by 
comprehensive  than  by  one-sided  training. 

The  introduction  and  development  of  a  pedagogical  department  at 
Chautauqua  were  first  accomplished  in  1879  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  superintendent  of  education  in  Massachusetts.  Then 
it  was  that  the  so-called  "Teachers'  Eetreaf  was  instituted.  The 
name  was  perhaps  derived,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  from 
the  well-known  religious  custom  of  nuns  and  sisters  who,  from  time  to 
time,  enjoy  in  convents  what  are  called  "retreats"  for  spiritual  refresh- 
ment and  renewal  under  helpful  guidance.  To  one  familiar  with  the 
Catholic  model  the  contrast  between  a  religious  and  a  pedagogical 
retreat  must  ab  first  seem  rather  violent;  but  teachers  who  regard  their 
profession  as  a  high  and  noble  calling  will  find  new  inspiration  in  the 
academic  groves  of  Chautauqua  and  discover  new  spiritual  meanings 
in  their  withdrawal  from  active  teaching  to  learn  their  art  anew.  Kot 
always  in  seclusion  but  sometimes  in  a  busy  crowd  is  there  a  retreat 
from  the  world.  The  normal  hall  at  Chautauqua,  filled  with  250  atten- 
tive and  thoughtful  teachers  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  listen- 
ing to  talks  by  men  of  insight  on  the  psychology  of  children,  is  a  very 
difierent  place  from  a  church  or  a  cha})el,  but  it  may  be  equally  good 
for  human  souls  to  be  there,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

In  the  summer  of  1891  I  heard  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  principal  of 
the  Cook  County  Komnal  School  at  Chicago,  lecture  to  a  vast  audience 
of  school-teachers  upon  the  unity  of  all  education,  and  the  need  of  the 
harmoiiioua  development  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  After  the  lecture 
his  wife  recited  Emerson's  poem  Each  and  All: 

All  are  needed  by  each  one ; 
KotMng  is  fair  or  good  alone. 
I  thonght  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven. 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bongh; 
I  brought  him  home,  in  his  nest,  at  even; 
He  sings  the  song,  but  it  cheers  not  now, 
For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky ; 
He  sang  to  my  ear,  they  sang  to  my  eye. 

Colonel  Parker  is  the  man  who  reformed  common-school  education  in 
Quiucy,  Mass.    The  school  committee  there  said  of  him:  "He  found 
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our  Rcbool8  machines;  be  left  tliem  living  organisms.  He  breathed 
life,  growth,  and  happiness  into  the  schoolroom."  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  discover  how  children  think  and  learn,  how  their  minds  play  and 
grow  amid  pleasing  natural  environments,  how  the  human  garden  is 
best  perfected  by  studying  nature  and  returning  to  her  ever  anew  for 
guidance  and  health.  The  children  are  learning  most  and  fastest  in 
natural  play;  their  own  fancies  are  in  their  way  as  correct  as  the 
instincts  of  savages  or  the  speculations  of  philosophers.  Education  is 
all  one  process.  Mankind  must  go  through  it  as  does  the  child,  the 
savage,  the  sage. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  Mr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  president  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  became  principal  of  the  teachers 
retreat  at  Ohautauqua.  He  gave  daily  talks  and  lessons  for  four  weeks 
ui)on  psychology  and  pedagogics,  supplemented  by  individual  reports 
of  observations  of  children.  Such  books  were  used  for  reference  as 
James's  Briefer  Oourse  in  Psychology,  Preyer's  Infant  Mind,  Tracy's 
Psychology  of  Childhood,  and  G.  Stanley  Hall's  Contents  of  Children's 
Minds.  A  course  of  public  lectures  upon  psychological  subjects  was 
also  igiven  by  Mr.  Hervey,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  represent  the 
character  of  his  work  before  the  Chautauqua  Assembly.  Twelve  gen- 
eral lectures,  conferences,  and  talks  were  given  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  were  open  to  all  students  in  the  teachers'  retreat.  The 
principal  encouraged  the  teachers  to  concentrate  their  work  in  single 
departments,  where  definite  work  was  laid  out  and  a  definite  aim  was 
attainable. 

A  corps  of  ten  teachers  was  associated  with  the  principal  for  the 
conduct  of  various  departments,  like  manual  training;  English;  form, 
drawing,  and  color.  Three  courses  were  offered  in  natural  science: 
(1)  Physics;  (2)  botany;  (3)  geology  and  mineralogy.  In  all  three 
attention  was  paid  to  methods  of  teaching  as  well  as  to  subject-matter. 
Lectures  were  given  upon  the  ways  and  means  of  developing  the  scien- 
tific spirit  among  young  pupils.  Chautauqua  has  long  been  efficient  in 
this  direction.  The  class  work,  object  lessons,  and  geological  excur- 
sions of  Prof.  Frederick  Starr  were  particularly  successful.  His  popu- 
larity among  small  boys  was  unbounded. 

One  summer  there  was  a  Walking  Science  Club  for  children,  con- 
ducted through  the  groves  and  fields  of  Chautauqua  by  Miss  Mary  B. 
Dennis,  who  taught  her  young  and  enthusiastic  pupils  to  observe  the 
leaves  of  trees,  the  life  of  insects,  how  to  catch  and  preserve  the  latter, 
and  how  to  classify  plants,  flowers,  etc.  All  this  was  a  novel  feature 
of  summer  study  at  Chautauqua  and  was  keenly  appreciated  by  small 
boys  and  girls. 

During  the  season  of  1894  Miss  Schryver  conducted  class  excursions 
for  the  study  of  botany  and  geology.  Teachers  were  taught  how  to 
conduct  field  lessons  with  children.     A  good  beginning  seems  to  have 
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been  made  in  Ohautanqaa  vacation  classes  for  children  and  in  boys' 
classes  for  manaal  training. 

The  statistics  of  the  session  show  that  in  1894  the  total  number 
enrolled  in  the  seven  courses  of  the  retreat  was  186.  Of  these  one-half 
were  in  the  department  pf  psychology  and  primary  methods,  43  were 
enrolled  in  English^  21  in  form^  drawing,  and  color,  44  in  the  three 
courses  in  science,  and,  counting  children  and  teachers,  14  in  manual 
training.    Only  10  were  enrolled  in  two  departments. 

One  hundred  and  five  of  the  members  of  the  retreat  were  teachers 
of  special  subjects;  113  were  teachers  in  public  schools,  and  there  was 
a  considerable  sprinkling  of  teachers  in  normal  schools,  superintend- 
ents, and  principals  of  private  schools. 

There  were  51  Methodists,  46  Presbyterians,  20  Baptists,  and  mem- 
bers of  13  other  denominations. 

Pennsylvania  sent  49,  Ohio  and  'New  York  each  39,  and  27  other 
States  and  countries  were  represented,  inclading  Canada  and  South 
Africa. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  teachers'  retreat,  August  1, 1894,  brief 
addresses  were  made  by  the  heads  of  the  five  departments  and  the 
season's  work  was  reviewed.  The  following  points  were  emphasized: 
(1)  The  plan  of  specialization  which  forbids  teachers  taking  too  much 
work;  (2)  the  policy  of  continuity  and  development  in  chosen  lines  of 
work;  (3)  the  desirability  of  small  classes;  (4)  personal  contact  between 
teachers  and  pupils;  (5)  laboratory  work. 

G.  STANLEY  HALL  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

In  July,  1896,  the  president  of  Olark  University  gave  a  course  of  five 
lectures  at  Chautauqua  on  child  study  and  biblical  teaching.  Like  his 
brilliant  articles  in  the  Forum  in  the  year  1894,  these  lectures  were  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  new  institution  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  of  all  the  money  that  has  been  expended  upon  its  dominant 
department  of  psychology  and  pedagogics.  Only  the  briefest  extracts 
from  the  meager  general  digest,  as  reported  in  the  Chautauqua  Assem- 
bly Herald,  July  29,  1895,  can  be  quoted  here: 

"I.— CHILD   STUDY. 

"The  systematic  observation  of  children  began  in  America  in  1879, 
with  the  publication  of  the  measurements  of  the  height  and  weight  of 
several  thousand  Boston  school  children,  by  which  it  appeared  that  at 
about  14  the  average  American  girl  was  both  larger  and  heavier  than 
the  boy,  who  excelled  before  and  later,  but  that  both  were  larger  than 
children  of  other  nationalities.  From  this  has  developed  many  very 
comprehensive  studies,  showing  that  growth  in  height  is  chiefly  in  the 
large  bones  in  the  legs,  is  faster  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall,  that  the 
period  of  most  rapid  growth  is  that  of  least  disease,  that  precocious 
children  are  on  an  average  larger  than  dull  children  of  the  same  age, 
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etc.    Many  more  special  measurements  have  been  made  since,  as  of 
band,  face,  etc. 

"In  1880  was  published  the  first  American  study  of  children's  minds, 
based  upon  my  own  list  of  123  questions  applied  to  6-year-old  children 
on  entering  Boston  schools.  This  showed  an  amazing  lack  of  what 
children  are  supposed  by  primers  to  know.  Large  per  cents  had  never 
seen  hen,  chicken,  robin,  sunrise,  stars,  domestic  animals,  growing 
cereals,  fruit,  common  trees  and  shrubs,  etc.  This  new  science  of  igno- 
rance has  been  developed  in  many  directions  since.  Children  and 
moral  conceptions  have  been  especially  investigated,  their  idea  of  God, 
angels,  etc.,  always  associated  with  physical  heavens;  their  concep- 
tions of  punishments,  rights,  favorite  stories,  etc.,  have  been  specific- 
ally investigated.  This  line  of  work  has  made  very  great  progress 
and  children's  anger,  fears,  superstitions,  likes  and  dislikes,  dolls,  etc., 
have  each  been  investigated.  Their  feelings  for  others,  for  nature,  etc., 
are  also  studied.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  II. — ADOLESCENCE. 

"The  more  we  know  of  the  history  of  education  the  more  clearly  we 
see  that  in  every  age  and  land  its  history  begins  with  adolescence. 
Savages  have  then  their  rites  and  ceremonies  of  initiation  everywhere. 
The  Greek,  Kussian,  Lutheran,  Catholic,  and  Episcopal  churches  con- 
firm, bringing  home  their  strongest  sanctions  to  aid  the  new  desires, 
feelings,  and  passions  awakened  at  this  age;  most  conversions  occur  at 
this  period;  it  is  a  time  of  physiological  regeneration  and  the  point 
where  the  soul  is  vastly  deepened  by  new  temptations,  desires,  feelings, 
etc.  The  sense  of  sin  and  personal  uncleanliness  is  far  deeper  than  at 
any  other  time,  so  that  conscience  is  first  brought  into  full  function. 

*'III. — PEDAGOGY  OF  THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 

"  We  need  here  (1)  the  professional  Bible  story-teller.  Since  print 
came  in  this  is  almost  lost,  but  it  ha^  marvelous  power  in  good  hands. 
A  good  story  is  a  kind  of  anthem  played  upon  the  heart.  Thirty  six 
Gld  Testament  stories,  I  think,  if  told  professionally,  without  notes  or 
antiquarian  details,  would  reveal  wondrous  power.  Personally  I  should 
not  object  to  a  few  powerful  and  venerable  stories  sippealing  to  rever- 
ence for  Deity,  from  the  Apocrypha,  Targum,  Catholic  saint  legends, 
Buddhism,  and  other  faiths. 

<^2.  Love  of  nature  should  be  taught  as  a  basis  of  appreciating  Old 
Testament  ideas.  For  children  the  sky  is  full  of  angels,  God,  heaven, 
etc.  All  Aryan  deities  are  named  from  heavenly  bodies  and  clouds. 
Our  hymns  are  full  of  celestial  imagery.  The  undevout  astronomer  or 
child  is  mad.  Roger  Bacon  alternated  the  study  of  nature  and  writing 
of  prayers.  Beda  turned  from  astronomy  to  write  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 
Do  you  personally  love  nature  or  are  you  a  stranger  and  an  alien  from, 
her  sanctities?    The  relation  of  nature  to  the  Old  Testament  is  some- 
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what  like  that  of  the  latter  to  the  Kew  Testament.    In  the  Old  the  'New 
lay  concealed,  in  the  New  the  Old  stands  revealed.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

<*5.  Finally,  I  hesitate  to  add  a  secret  and  personal  conviction  that 
steadily  grows  npon  me  as  a  psychologist,  that  ritual,  forms,  and  lit- 
urgy are  essential  organs  of  understanding  the  Old  Testament.  Mr. 
IN'eale,  in  his  masterly  work  on  the  history  of  church  ceremonials,  has 
shown  us  the  best  elements  of  the  Greek  chorus  out  of  which  the  Greek 
drama  grew.  Ancient  sacred  dances,  the  best  music  and  costumes  were 
combined  in  the  processions  and  forms  by  which  the  early  church  sang 
and  marched  to  its  triumphs  at  the  time  when  it  was  spreading  fastest 
through  Europe.  The  new  psychology  of  the  emotions  shows  these  are 
bound  up  with  attitude,  gesture,  external  forms,  and  even  dress  iu  a 
way  we  had  not  expected.  At  the  Mnsee  Guimet,  the  best  school  of 
comparative  religions  in  the  world,  I  attended  a  Confucian  ceremony  of 
the  greatest  impressiveness,  but  of  which  I  understood  nothing.  The 
new  psychology  of  symbols,  and  especially  that  of  rhythm,  suggests  a 
new  pedagogy  iu  this  element. 

"IV. — PEDAGOGY   OF   TlIE   XEW  TESTAMEXT. 

<'  ^Nothing  can  be  more  superficial  than  the  hints  at  these  great  sub- 
jects in  an  hour.  You  will  see  that  I  place  the  Old  and  the  Xew  Testa- 
ments on  slightly  different  bases  pedagogically,  and  would  lay  the  chief 
stress  on  the  Old  Testament  before  and  the  Xew  Testament  after  ado- 
lescence. Not  but  the  New  should  be  taught  very  early  and  the  Old 
very  late,  but  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  can  not  be 
felt  till  the  birth  of  those  emotions  that  come  at  puberty.  The  heart, 
out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,  the  Pauline  charity,  the  higher  Eros, 
is  the  essence  of  life. 

"  I  plead  from  this  new,  high,  and  unbiased  standpoint  of  pedagogy 
for  the  rescue  of  this  grandest  and  most  divine  of  all  cults  called  con- 
version, the  new  birth,  change  of  heart,  to  the  central  j^osition  which 
it  once  had  and  should  regain  in  the  church.  Tliero  is  something 
before  it  and  after.  It  should  be  a  more  universal  experience,  deeper 
and  more  regenerating,  fuller  of  the  divine  life,  possible  to  every  soul. 
There  is  no  other  possible  way  to  do  this  than  for  many  people,  care- 
fully, honestly,  and  prayerfully,  to  record  their  own  experiences  sug- 
gested by  the  syllabi  offered  to  all  who  desire  to  make  returns,  that 
these  may  be  no  less  reverently  and  carefully  compared,  studied, 
enlarged,  etc.  Each  individual  who  will  thus  answer  will,  I  believe, 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  world. 

"  Wo  have  grown  morbid  and  almost  prurient  about  the  supernatural. 
All  the  arts  and  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  are  full  of  it;  but  of 
the  Bible  many  are  ready  to  say  that  if  Jonah's  whale  really  had  a 
small  throat  their  faith  is  weakened.  The  supernatural  is  the  only  pos- 
sible regime  and  treatment  of  the  heart  by  which  it  can  bo  kept — as  it 
always  should  be — larger  than  the  intellect.    If  the  supernatural  did 
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not  exist  we  should  have  to  invent  it  for  the  education  of  the  deeper 
elements  of  the  soul.  The  days  of  Tyndall  and  the]  prayer  gauge  arc 
long  since  passed,  and  there  is  a  new  spirit  of  harmony  abroad.  In 
Homer,  Dante,  Plato,  in  every  art,  on  the  stage,  in  the  nursery,  the 
supernatural  exists,  not  only  unchallenged,  but  is  psychologically  tbe 
promise  and  potency  of  larger  things  for  the  soul.  Those  who  have 
capacities  for  growth  feel  miracles  and  later  know  nature.  The  word 
supernatural,  if  it  could  be  changed  to  supernormal,  or  even  higher 
natural,  would  not  interfere  with  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  super- 
man, the  culmination  of  the  entire  organic  series. 

^<  The  church  now  needs  nothing  more  than  a  Neo-Ghristian  move- 
ment that  shall  rescue  and  develop  our  academic  youth,  now  every- 
where lapsing  into  indifference.  No  class  of  men  or  women  so  need 
the  higher  influences  of  Christianity.  To  them  the  higher  criticism  is 
a  godsend.  What  Matthew  Arnold  calls  Metabiblia  is  the  same  as 
theNeo-Ohristian  movement  represented  by  Paul  Desjard]ns,De  Vogue, 
Wagner,  and  others. 

^' v.— INCREASING  THE  POWER  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

<<  Modem  education  almost  begins  with  Pestalozzi's  tale  ^  How  Ger- 
trude Teaches  Her  Children.'  It  describes  the  regeneration  of  a  dismal 
hamlet  by  a  good  teacher  as  the  principle  by  which  nations  are  made 
great.  Fichte  lit  his  torch  here  and  made  Germany  the  strongest  State 
since  ancient  Rome  by  becoming  the  educational  State  of  the  world, 
and  France  has  now  imitated  her  example.  Kowhere  is  researcii  so 
relentless — ^nothing  has  been  spared  from  it,  but  nothing  has  been 
injured. 

*<The  lecturer  protested  against  the  fears,  panics,  and  <  phobias' 
that  still  beset  Christians.  Once  it  was  the  dread  of  the  Moslem ;  then 
of  the  Catholic,  of  materialism,  of  myth,  of  human  nature,  of  agnos- 
ticism, pantheism,  and  what  not.  Our  faith  is  feeble;  let  these  all 
have  tlieir  full  fling;  they  can  do  no  harm,  and  the  oracles  of  God  burn 
brighter. 

<^  Self-sacrifice,  a  self-renunciation,  is  the  moral  of  all  morals,  the  end 
of  the  Bible.  Let  human  nature  go  in  all  its  faculties  and  it  will  end 
with  God,  with  prayer,  and  with  unselflsh  devotion.  The  new  psychol- 
ogy is  full  of  this  faith  and  belief." 

REaENTS'  EXAlfflNATIONS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  State  laws  the  higher  educa- 
tional department  of  Chautauqua  is  designated  as  an  organic  part  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  regents  of  the  univer- 
sity have  established  a  system  of  examinations  in  all  academic  sub- 
jects. Such  of  these  examinations  as  may  be  called  for  are  given  at 
Chautauqua  at  the  close  of  the  college  session  in  August,  and  official 
pass  certiflcates  are  issued  to  those  who  submit  acceptable  papers. 
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The  same  plau  has  been  adopted  in  the  correspondence  department  of 
the  college,  in  which  all  students  are  required  to  pass  the  regents' 
examinations.  All  students  who  desire  examinations  at  Chautauqua 
file  applications  (designating  subjects)  with  the  principal  on  or  before 
July  16. 

For  several  seasons  examinations  have  been  held  at  Chautauqua  in 
studies  preparatory  to  college.  The  following  letter  from  Prof.  J.  G. 
Allen,  of  the  Eochester  (N.  Y.)  high  school,  shows  the  results,  as 
officially  reported,  of  the  regents'  examinations  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  Chautauqua,  August  16, 1894: 

Chautauqua,  Augu$t  16, 1894. 

Deab  Sir:  As  a  result  of  the  final  examinations  giyen  by  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  Sftate  of  New  York,  August  15  and  16,  at  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  larger  number  of  students  took  these  exam- 
inations than  ever  before  at  this  place.  There  were  seventy-three '  different  exami- 
nations in  fifteen  different  branches,  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  August  15,  1.30  p.  m.,  algebra,  6;  plane  trigonometry,  3;  Latin  prose 
composition,  3 ;  first-year  German,  9;  first-year  French,  4. 

Thursday,  August  16,  9  a.  m.,  advanced  algebra,  2;  plane  geometry,  3;  second- 
year  German,  8;  second-year  French,  5;  Ciesar's  Commentaries,  2;  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  5. 

Thursday,  August  16,  1.30  p.  m.,  third-year  German,  8;  third-year  French,  G; 
Homer's  Iliad,  5;  VirgiPs  ^neid,  4. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  departments  of  the  Chautauqua  University  may 
not  be  represented  and  the  students  thereof  receive  the  benefit  of  the  regents' 
examinations  in  the  coming  years.  Doubtless  before  another  year  arrangements 
will  be  made  whereby  the  students  pursuing  higher  college  subjects  may  have  the 
benefit  of  examinations  at  the  close  of  their  term  here. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  G.  Allbn,  Regents^  Examiner. 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent, 

Chancellor  of  the  Chautauqua  UniverHty. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Among  tbe  nomerous  special  classes  for  members  for  which  a  fee  is 
paid  are  the  following:  Piano,  violin,  organ,  voice,  banjo,  mandolin, 
guitar,  zither,  elocution  and  oratory,  Delsarte's  system  of  symmetrical 
development,  drawing  and  painting,  industrial  drawing,  china  dec- 
oration, tapestry  painting,  water-color  designing,  wood  carving,  art 
of  letter  writing,  photography,  school  of  cookery,  phonography,  ste- 
nography, typewriting,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  and  kindergarten 
classes. 

THE  NEW  ELOCUTION. 

For  many  3'ear8  Chautauqua  had  an  excellent  and  practical  school  of 
elocution  and  oratory,  conducted  by  the  well-known  Professor  Cumnock, 
of  the  Northwestern  University.  Hundreds  of  teachers  and  clergymen 
were  trained  by  him  to  use  their  voices  in  ways  more  natural  and  more 
eflTective  in  public.    Every  season  public  readings  in  a  pleasing  variety 


'  In  1803  about  50  persons  applied  for  the  regents'  examinations. 
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were  given  by  the  Professor  in  the  amphitheater  for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  the  people. 

Beading  and  speaking  in  easy^  agreeable  ways  are  fine  arts,  and  com- 
paratively few  persons  acquire  them  either  in  public  or  private  life.  If 
a  college  or  university  man  will  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  his  own  cir- 
cle of  acquaintance,  he  will  realize  how  few  men  are  really  good  lector- 
ers,  preachers,  or  debaters;  how  few  students  can  deliver  an  original 
oration  or  read  an  essay  in  a  manner  that  attracts  and  holds  attention; 
how  few  persons  in  ordinary  life  can  even  read  aloud  a  novel  or  a  news- 
paper in  a  way  that  will  not  distress  the  sick  and  tire  the  well.  Our 
schools  of  oratory  often  teach  men  to  mouth  their  words,  to  rant  and 
bellow  rather  than  to  speak  as  nature  meant  human  beings  to  6i)eak. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  a  new  school  of  elocution  was  organized  at 
Chautauqua,  and  it  is  called  a  "  School  of  Expression.'^  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark, 
of  Chicago  University,  represents  both  at  Chicago  and  at  Chautauqua 
the  new  elocution,  which  he  regards  as  the  basis  of  the  science  of  ped- 
agogy. The  new  teaching  starts  with  psyi^hology  rather  than  with 
mimicry  and  mouthing.  Perception  and  feeling  must  precede  natural 
expression.  Reading,  recitation,  declamation,  oratory,  and  acting  are 
viewed  simply  as  interpretations,  hence  the  first  importance  is  attached 
to  literary  appreciation.  There  must  be  some  thought  in  the  mind,  some 
life  and  feeling  in  the  soul,  before  a  man  or  woman  can  truly  express 
anything.  All  elocution  that  depends  upon  mere  externals,  whether 
vocal  mechanics  or  pump-handle  gestures,  is  unnatural  and  artificial. 
True  oratory  is  like  a  spring — spontaneous.  Mr.  Clark  lays  much  stress 
in  his  teaching,  as  does  Dr.  R.  G.  Moulton,  ui)on  interpretive  recitals. 
Students  are  incited  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  life,  the  very  heart  of 
poems  and  plays,  and  to  throw  genuine  thought  and  feeling  into  the 
art  of  expression.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
Professor  Corson,  of  Cornell  University,  in  rendering  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  whether  to  popular  or  select  audiences.  He  felt  what  he 
read. 

The  amphitheater  during  the  Chautauqua  season  is  one  of  tbe  best 
places  in  tbe  country  for  the  student  to  observe  diflferent  styles  of  read- 
ing and  oratory.  Hither  come  public  men  (c.  g.,  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Carroll  D.  Wright),  i^reachers  (Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus,  Dr.  W.  S.  Rains- 
ford,  Rabbi  Gottheil,  Ballington  Booth),  teachers  and  professors  (Henry 
Drummond,  R.  G.  Moulton,  Owen  Seaman,  Von  Hoist,  Boyesen,  M.  C. 
Tyler,  George  IT.  Palmer,  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston),  college  presidents 
(M.  E.  Gates,  J.  W.  Bashford,  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Alice  Freeman  Pal- 
mer), and  a  great  host  of  other  representative  men  and  women. 

SOHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP  AND  BUSINESS. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  of  the  minor  schools  at  Chautauqua  is  that 
of  Mr.  C.  R.  Wells  for  teaching  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  and  good 
business  methods.     The  present  writer  has  derived  so  much  practical 
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benefit  from  Mr.  Wells's  instruction  that  it  seems  almost  a  duty  to  nar- 
rate the  following  bit  of  personal  experience. 

One  morning  at  the  Athenaeum  Hotel  Mr.  Wells  was  writing  upon 
a  large  blackboard  the  lecture  announcements  for  the  day.  Observing 
with  admiration  his  rapid  and  legible  writing,  I  said  impulsively:  "I 
would  give  $600  if  I  could  write  like  that.'^ 

Mr.  Wells  laid  down  his  chalk  and  looked  at  me  in  astonishment. 
"Would  you! ''  he  asked.  "  Yes:  I  was  offered  that  sum  when  I  was  a 
boy  if  I  would  only  learn  to  write  a  decent  hand,  but  I  never  could  do 
it.  Now  I  would  give  that  sum  myself  if  I  could  dispense  with  type- 
writers and  write  half  as  well  as  you  do.'' 

"  Why  don't  you  learn,  and  save  your  money!"  asked  the  penman. 

"  It  is  too  lato  now,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend  a  bad  handwriting,"  he  replied.  "  Good 
writing  is  nothing  but  a  trick,  which  anyone  can  learn." 

"I  don't  believe  tbat,"  said  I.  "Handwriting  reveals  character. 
Good  penmen,  like  x)oets,  are  born,  not  made." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Wells.  "  I  tell  you  good  handwriting  is  noth- 
ing but  a  muscular  trick,  and  an  easy  one  at  that." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "it  is  not  muscle  that  I  lack,  but  proper  control  of 
my  fingers.  I  have  written  so  much  in  my  awkward  way  that  the 
process  has  become  actually  irksome." 

"Let  me  see  you  write  the  word  *  Chautauqua,'"  said  Mr.  Wells, 
giving  me  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper. 

I  did  it  in  my  best  style,  and  the  penman  said:  "I  see.  You  make 
your  thumb  and  forefingers  do  all  the  work,  and  you  will  certainly  have 
*  writer's  cramp'  if  you  keep  on  writing  in  that  way.  But  you  can  cor- 
rect yourself.  Let  me  show  you  the  trick.  Sit  down  at  this  table, 
open  your  hand,  and  rest  the  palm  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  table. 
That  is  right.  Now  shove  out  your  forearm  from  the  elbow  and  move 
your  palm  back  and  forth  without  stirring  your  cuff.  Good.  Now 
shut  your  fist  and  continue  the  same  motion.  Eight.  Now  take  tbis 
pencil  lightly  between  your  thumb  and  two  forefingers.  Make  circles 
without  letting  your  thumb  and  fingers  do  any  independent  work 
whatever.  Let  the  whole  hand  and  forearm  execute  the  movement. 
Keep  your  thumb  and  fingers  still.  Ah,  that  is  harder,  but  that  is  the 
trick.  You  will  learn  it.  You  can  not  break  up  the  habit  of  years  in 
a  moment,  or  a  day,  or  a  week;  but  you  can  do  it  in  time  with  a  few 
simx)lo  exercises." 

I  saw  the  point  in  an  instant  and  determined  to  learn  the  trick.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Wells's  class  rooms,  took  a  few  simple  lessons,  and  prac- 
ticed thtm  diligently  for  weeks  like  a  schoolboy,  until  I  acquired  a  free 
and  easy  swing,  that  up-and-down  motion  of  my  whole  right  hand  and 
forearm,  without  a  tremor  of  the  thumb  and  forefingers.  I  have  since 
discovered  that  this  is  the  trick  of  vertical  handwriting  which  experts 
are  now  everywhere  urging  on  hygieni(5  grounds.    I  have  found  that 
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tMs  excellent  trick  is  a  cure  for  tendencies  to  writer's  cramp.  Ladies 
often  have  this  affection  without  knowing  it.  I  have  taught  several 
persons  this  natural  remedy. 

Probably  I  shall  never  become  an  elegant  penman,  but  I  would  not 
unlearn  for  $1,000  the  muscular  trick  which  Mr.  Wells  taught  me  without 
money  and  without  price.  I  had  to  go  to  Chautauqua  to  learn  what  I 
ought  to  have  learned  when  a  boy  at  school.  A  decent  handwriting 
is  really  elemental  in  all  education;  but  many  college  men  of  my 
acquaintance  would  do  well  to  take  a  course  in  reading  and  spelling  as 
well  as  in  vertical  penmanship  at  Chautauqua  before  writing  an  illegible 
thesis,  applying  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  attempting 
university-extension  lectures  for  the  improvement  of  the  American 
people. 

Bookkeeping  is  also  well  taught  at  Chautauqua.  Here  is  another 
important  subject  that  is  practically  ignored  in  the  school  and  college 
training  of  many  young  men  and  women,  who  sometimes  Inherit  or 
assume  financial  responsibilities  for  which  they  are  in  nowise  fitted. 
The  most  rudimentary  facts  regarding  the  theory  and  practice  of 
accounts  are  often  unknown  to  college  graduates.  I  once  knew  a  New 
York  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  best  New  England  colleges,  who 
deliberately  set  to  work  years  after  he  had  obtained  a  good  law  practice 
to  master  the  intricacies  of  bookkeeping,  in  order  better  to  grasp  the 
details  of  certain  cases  that  he  had  in  court.  And  he  did  it  finally  1o 
the  confusion  of  certain  witnesses  who  professed  to  be  experts.  The 
theory  of  Chautauqua  is  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn  what  one  ought 
to  know.  It  was  the  theory  of  old  Cato,  when  he  began  the  study  of 
Greek  at  the  age  of  80. 

AMSBIOANIZEB  DELSABTE. 

Herbert  Spencer  says:  "We  have  had  something  too  much  of  the 
gospel  of  work;  it  is  time  to  preach  the  gospel  of  relaxation."  This 
needed  doctrine  is  taught  at  Chautauqua  by  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Bishop, 
assisted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Bishop,  in  the  Americanized  system  of  Del- 
sarte  culture.  This  "  seeks  relaxation,  rest,  reposefulness,  conservation 
of  vital  energy,  nerve  and  brain  reenforcement,  health,  symmetrical 
bodily  development,  easy  and  controlled  motion,  gracefulness,  self-con- 
trol, natural  expression."  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Delsarte 
system  is  economy  of  force.  This  principle  is  practically  applied  to 
ordinary  physical  actions,  such  as  breathing,  talking,  standing,  walk- 
ing, going  up  and  down  stairs,  rising,  sitting,  kneeling,  etc. 

In  a  lecture  given  by  Mrs.  Bishop  at  Chautauqua  (see  Assembly 
Herald,  August  4, 1893)  she  said  Americanized  Delsarte  culture  is  a 
scientifically  arranged  series  of  exercises  designed  to  give  the  over- 
worked nervous  man  or  woman  such  intelligent  exercise  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  as  will  rest  the  tired  body  and  help  the  will  to  regain 
entire  control  of  its  servants.     Elsewhere  she  maintains  that  American- 
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ized  Delsarte  culture  teaches  vital  economy.  "Conservation  of  nerve 
force  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  teaching.  By  the  freeing  or 
relaxing  exercises  nerve  tension  is  removed  from  the  muscles  when 
they  are  not  in  use.  !N"erve  force  thns  drawn  from  the  extremities  and 
exterior  muscles  is  conserved  at  the  nerve  centers,  giving  <  strength  at 
the  center,  freedom  at  the  surface' — Delsarte's  law.'' 

There  are  in  the  Delsarte  system  various  rhythmical  exercises  which 
exert  upon  the  nervous  system  a  quieting  and  soothing  influence. 
Violent  movements  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  force  are  not 
encouraged.  Easy,  gracefril  motions  are  taught.  Bad  physical  habits 
are  broken  up  and  easy  natural  ones  established.  In  her  lecture  Mrs. 
Bishop  called  attention  to  the  simple  fact  that  many  writers  will  clutch 
a  penholder  and  exert  far  more  nervous  force  than  is  actually  necessary 
in  writing.  This  leads  to  writer's  cramp.  The  same  squandering  of 
vital  energy  is  often  seen  in  playing  the  piano,  in  working  a  telegraphic 
instrument,  or  in  other  finger  movements,  which  sometimes  lead  to 
partial  paralysis  or  nervous  exhaustion  from  simple  waste  of  energy. 

The  Delsarte  system  has  proved  of  great  service  in  connection  with 
the  Chautauqua  school  of  expression,  elsewhere  described  under  the 
head  of  the  "  New  elocution."  For  mechanical  exercises  are  substituted 
natural,  easy,  graceful  gestures  and  bodily  movements.  Freedom  and 
beauty  of  expression  are  sought  and  attained. 

MUSEUM  OF  ABT  AND  AHOHvEOLOGY. 

In  1882  Chautauqua  formally  dedicated  a  museum  for  the  illustration 
of  biblical  archaeology  and  art  history.  Subscribing  to  the  Egyptian 
exploration  fund,  Chautauqua  has  secured  for  herself  many  valuable 
and  original  specimens  of  ancient  pottery  and  other  arts.  She  is  the 
owner  of  various  facsimiles  of  biblical  manuscripts  and  of  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  plaster  casts — for  example,  the  Eosetta  Stone,  the  Black 
Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II,  the  Winged  Lion  and  Winged  Bull  of 
Kineveh,  bas-reliefs  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  gods,  the  Deluge  Tablet, 
the  Moabite  Stone,  the  Siloam  Stone,  and  many  other  ancient  monu- 
ments. There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  photograx)hs  representing 
ancient,  medisBval,  and  modern  periods  of  art  and  architecture. 

Classes  in  history  occasionally  meet  at  the  museum  for  the  better 
illustration  of  class  lectures.  During  the  assembly  season,  in  the 
month  of  August,  explanatory  and  well-attended  lectures  are  given 
almost  daily  in  the  museum  by  Eev.  C.  M.  Westlake.  The  secretary  is 
the  Eev.  J.  E.  Kittredge,  D.  D.  Illustrated  art  lectures  on  sculpture 
and  architecture  are  given  in  the  amphitheater  at  Chautauqua  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Goodyear,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  whose  book  on  the  Eenais- 
sance  and  Modern  Art  is  now  used  by  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle.    Thus  art  i.deas  may  quicken  the  American  people. 

The  present  museum  building  at  Chautauqua  is  an  unpretentious 
wooden  structure  with  galleries  and  is  already  crowded  with  illustra- 
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tions  of  history  and  ethnology,  as  well  as  of  art  and  archseology. 
Better  classifications  and  descriptions  of  material  and  a  larger  fireproof 
building  are  urgently  needed  for  this  growing  and  popular  museum  at 
Chautauqua.  'Next  to  libraries  and  laboratories,  museums  are  among 
the  best  agencies  for  the  higher  education  of  the  people. 

From  the  very  first  Chautauqua  cultivated  the  museum  idea  by 
intelligent  object  lessons,  models  of  architecture,  relief  maps  of  Pales- 
tine and  Jerusalem,  and  exhibitions  of  interesting  objects  from  Egypt 
and  far-off  lands.  There  has  always  been  a  certain  oriental  coloring 
about  Chautauqua  shops  and  bazars.  There  used  to  be  an  ^<  Oriental 
House,"  with  a  flat  roof  and  lattice  work  and  lounges  around  the  wall. 
There  was  once  a  <<  Tabernacle,"  with  its  Holy  of  Holies,  its  altars  and 
brazen  vessels,  its  cherubim  and  seraphim.  But  these  things,  with 
l^oah's  ark,  oriental  lecturers  in  fez  caps,  and  Arabian  camel  drivers, 
have  all  passed  away.  The  museum  is  the  place  where  some  bizarre 
objects  still  linger.  A  really  fine  model  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  under 
a  kiosk  near  Palestine  Park,  was  destroyed  only  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  which  toppled  over  great  trees  and  ruined  the  imago  of 
the  Holy  City;  but  the  ground  is  now  cleared  for  a  beautiful  park. 

PALESTINE   PABK. 

A  striking  reminder  of  the  Orient  may  still  be  seen  at  Chautauqua 
ill  the  great  relief  map  of  Palestine.  The  hilly  country  is  accurately 
represented,  according  to  the  surveys  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society,  by  mounds  of  stone  and  turf  extending  for  300  feet  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Chautauqua,  which  serves  for  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan  Valley,  Lake  Tiberias,  the  waters  of  Merom, 
Tabor,  Hermon,  are  conspicuous  features.  All  the  cities  flrom  Dan  to 
Beersheba  are  represented  by  miniature  towns  of  painted  iron.  Joppa, 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem  are  easily  found 
by  the  local  explorer.  Mount  Oarmel,  the  pastures  of  Oilead,  and  the 
hills  of  Moab  are  favorite  seats  for  Chautauquans  at  evening  when  they 
seek  the  lake  shore  to  hear  the  open-air  concerts  at  the  pier.  Small 
boys  climb  the  dizzy  j^eaks  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  thoughtful  Sunday- 
school  teachers  follow  the  dangerous  path  firom  Jerusalem  down  to 
Jericho.  The  elevations  of  this  great  relief  map  are  rather  exaggerated 
by  scale  in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  contour  of  country.  It  ia  not 
quite  safe  to  stroll  along  the  footpaths  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
on  a  dark  night.  The  lonely  traveler  may  miss  his  footing  and  go  roll- 
ing down  into  the  Jordan  or  into  its  upper  sources.  Frequent  lectures 
on  Palestinian  geography  are  given  in  the  month  of  August  to  waiting 
groups  of  modern  pilgrims  through  this  miniature  Holy  Land.  The 
student  will,  however,  get  a  much  better  conception  of  the  physical 
and  historical  geography  of  Palestine  fronj  a  relief  map  and  wall  maps 
which  are  always  accessible  in  the  museum  building.  Chautauqua  has 
always  been  fond  of  devices  for  the  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Bible. 
Popular  and  individual  ignorance  upon  the  subject  is  so  profound  that 
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any  legitimate  agencies  for  teaching  a  knowledge  of  "tlie  Land"  aA 
well  as  of  ^^the  Book'^  deserve  to  bo  encouraged, 

THE  boys'  club. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  employ  and  amuse  the  growing  number  of  small 
boys  who  come  to  Chautauqua  with  their  parents  for  the  summer  season. 
Various  experiments  have  been  tried,  all  more  or  less  successful;  but 
at  last  the  management  seem  to  have  hit  upon  just  the  thing,  namely, 
a  boys'  club  in  connection  with  and  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
department  of  physical  culture. 

Near  the  gymnasium,  by  the  lake  shore,  a  largo  tent  has  been  erected, 
and  there  the  boys  meet  for  all  sorts  of  juvenile  exercises  uuder  com- 
petent direction.  Good  leadership  is  the  one  essential  principle  in  the 
training  of  youth.  As  in  tribes  of  Indians,  so  boys,  young  and  old, 
obey  their  chiefs  or  natural  leaders  and  follow  them  through  thick  and 
thin.  Boys'  standards  of  honor  and  conduct  are  always  those  of  the 
ring  leaders  of  their  tribe  or  gang.  Hence  the  importance  of  utilizing 
authority  and  the  tribal  or  social  instinct  among  lads  for  their  moral 
and  iutellectual  improvement.  A  born  leader,  with  high  ideals  of  fair 
play  and  square  dealing  among  boys,  can  do  almost  anything  with 
them.  For  example,  an  athlete  and  successful  ball  player  like  Capt. 
A.  A.  Stagg  in  straightforward  talks  to  clubs  of  largo  and  small  boys 
has  accomplished  wonders  in  the  line  of  physical,  moral,  and  even  reli- 
gious training.  Ho  and  other  well-known  Yale  men  at  Chautauqua  are 
doing  fine  educational  work  in  this  direction. 

Dr.  Anderson  and  his  assistants  in  the  Chautauqua  gymnasium  put 
the  boys  through  a  daily  military  drill,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best 
agencies  for  teaching  habits  of  order,  precision,  and  quick  obedience  to 
authority.  Gymnastics  and  field  sports  are  taught  the  boys  by  Yale 
College  men.  Swimming  lessons  are  given  under  perfectly  safe  condi- 
tions. Tlie  boys  are  taught  to  row  boats,  splice  ropes,  tie  sailors'  knots, 
and  to  practice  all  those  useful  tricks  and  accomplishments  which 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  young  sportsmen  and  savages.  Colonel  Parker  at 
Quincy,  Chicago,  and  Chautauqua  early  showed  teacjhers  the  importance 
of  utilizing  the  natural  instincts  of  boys  in  their  education.  It  is  a 
simple  fact  that  they  are  savages  or  barbarians  throughout  their  school 
and  often  throughout  their  college  years.  Nothing  will  develop  lads 
faster  and  better  than  good  physical  training  under  fine  personal  lead- 
ership and  under  strict  Spartan  discipline.  It  used  to  be  a  great  joy  at 
Chautauqua  to  see  and  hear  Stagg  train  boys  upon  the-  ball  field.  No 
military  leader  could  have  received  more  absolute  and  ready  obedience. 
Good  team  work,  or  good  morale,  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  Yale  success 
in  athletics.  It  has  certainly  been  introduced  at  Chautauqua,  and  it 
usually  parries  the  day  whether  in  baseball  or  boating. 

Three  nights  each  week  during  the  season  of  1894  members  of  the 
Boys'  Club  were  taken  in  small  relays  by  boat  down  the  lake  to  Pen- 
dergast  Creek,  where  they  camped  out  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
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Babbitt  or  some  other  experienced  leader  of  mature  years.  Here, 
amid  tlie  woods  along  the  shores  of  creek  and  lake,  the  small  boys 
have  splendid  times.  Ranging  the  forest  and  fishing  the  streams  by  day, 
building  camp  fires  and  tenting  at  night  are  occupations  which  fill 
these  young  savages  with  joy.  They  expressed  it,  however,  in  a  model 
academic  yell  one  evening  after  sunset  when  a  little  company  of  friends 
with  good  supplies  rowed  up  the  inlet  to  call  upon  the  camp : 

Rah,  rah,  rah  I 
Rah,  Toh,  rah ! 
B.  C. !  B.  C. ! 
Chaa-tan-qna  I 

The  appearance  of  the  boys'  class  at  the  athletic  exhibition  August 
10, 1894,  excited  favorable  comment :  "  The  boys'  class — 80  strong — filed 
in,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Anderson  went  through  a 
series  of  educational  gymnastics,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  which  called 
forth  a  constant  storm  of  applause.  The  movements  were  made  with 
excellent  precision  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  thorough  work 
of  ^Ir.  Anderson  and  the  class.''  (Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald^ 
August  11, 1894.) 

THE   GIRLS'   CLUB. 

In  the  summer  of  1892  a  girls'  club,  called  "  The  Outlook,*'  was 
organized  by  Miss  Mather,  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  in  the  class  of 
1883.  She  has  been  for  some  time  intimately  associated  with  the  social 
movement  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Chautauqua  idea  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  originated  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  in  1873  at  Chautauqua.  There  is  now  a  strong  and  practical 
tendency  toward  the  promotion  of  temperance  by  educational,  social, 
and  sanitary  measures.  Miss  Mary  Mather,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  was 
for  some  time  a  leader  in  organizing  health  meetings  and  devisiug  tem- 
perance entertainments.  Her  success  in  interesting  girls  in  home  life 
and  useful  social  work  was  phenomenal.  She  was  greatly  aided  in  her 
work  by  Miss  Alice  Smythe,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Miss  Agnes  Lathe, 
of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  became  the  leader  of  the  girls' 
club  in  the  summer  of  1895. 

The  design  of  The  Outlook,  as  indicated  by  its  nam'e,  is  to  broaden 
the  vision  of  girls  into  life  and  to  apply  this  vision  practically  in  their 
own  environment.  To  this  end  topics  are  discussed  relating  to  the 
girls  themselves,  their  homes,  and  their  neighbors.  The  club  is  not  a 
class  or  a  Sunday  school,  and  has  no  course  of  reading;  but  it  is  social, 
helpful,  educational,  inspirational.  Such  themes  as  the  following  are 
discussed  by  leaders  and  members:  ^'Bealism  and  romanticism  iu 
housekeeping;"  "Business  methods;"  "Bread;"  "What  shall  we  do 
with  our  great-grandmothers"  (or  how  to  modify  or  eliminate  heredity); 
"What  to  do  in  the  evening;"  "Kindergarten  glimpses;"  "Our  intel- 
lectual compass;"  "The  ideal  house;"  "The  ideal  guest;"  "The  ideal 
hostess."    Invited  guests  sometimes  give  short  talks  to  the  club.     One 
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summer,  when  Miss  Alene  M.  Skinner,  of  Marsballtown,  was  in  charge 
of  the  club,  Miss  Jane  Adams,  of  Chicago,  described  her  experience  in 
the  Hull  ITouse  settlement.  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  spoke  of  the 
<*  Ethics  of  the  schoolroom,"  likening  the  teacher's  ardaons  position  to 
that  of  a  mother  in  her  household.  Miss  Kate  F.  Kimball,  executive 
secretary  of  the  0.  L.  S.  C,  talked  to  the  club  on  *^ After  graduation." 
She  spoke  of  the  graduate  in  the  school  and  home,  urging  deference  to 
parents  and  consideration  and  helpftilness  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  Her  hints  on  reading  were  to  read  biography  and  to  commit  to 
memory  poetry.  A  suggestion  to  magazine  readers  was  to  study  illus- 
trations and  learn  something  of  the  artists.  The  country  girl  was 
urged  to  start  a  public  library  and  to  weed  out  the  Sunday-school 
library;  the  city  girl  to  aid  in  college  settlements,  philanthropic  asso- 
ciations, working  girls'  clubs,  free^kindergartens,  the  Chautauqua  circle. 

Eeceptions,  readings,  music,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  have 
made  The  Outlook  very  enjoyable  to  its  members  and  their  friends. 
The  Woman's  Journal,  in  a  letter  from  Chautauqua,  dated  August  20, 
1894,  says:  "The  club  is  now  in  its  third  summer,  and  has  a  varying 
membership  of  from  50  to  200.  The  conditions  of  membership  are  to 
attend  the  daily  meetings,  to  pay  10  cents,  which  goes  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  weekly  Saturday  teas,  etc.,  and  to  wear  the  club  badge, 
which  is  a  modest  bow  of  white  and  pale-green  ribbon.  As  the  club  is 
largely  social,  it  is  divided  into  tens,  each  ten  choosing  a  patron  saint, 
and  to  these  tens  is  often  referred  business  coming  before  the  club. 
The  patron  saints  chosen  for  this  year  have  been  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
Mrs.  Alden  (* Pansy,'  who  lives  here),  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  *H.  H.'  (Helen  Hunt  Jackson),  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  Jean  Ingelow,  and  others.  Each  ten  has  its  own  special 
device,  emblematic,  if  possible,  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  woman 
chosen,  and  each  in  turn  gives  a  quotation,  the  Ingelow  circle  giving 
*It  is  well  for  us  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can,'  and  the  Palmer  circle, 
'There  is  no  greatness  but  goodness;  there  is  nothing  lasting  but  love, 
for  love  is  the  measure  of  life.'" 

One  minister's  wife  went  away  from  a  club  meeting  saying  grate- 
fully, "Now  I  shall  know  what  to  do  with  a  lot  of  girls  in  our  church." 

The  religious  training  of  boys  and  girls  at  Chautauqua  is  provided 
for  in  the  various  Sunday  schools.  The  boys'  and  girls'  class  meets 
daily  during  the  first  fortnight  in  August  for  the  study  of  Bible  gepg- 
raphy  and  history. 

Chancellor  Vincent  occasionally  talks  to  the  Girls'  Club.  At  one 
meeting  in  their  clubroom  in  the  Presbyterian  House  he  urged  greater 
concentration.  "Take  one  thing  and  center  your  attention  and  i)ower 
upon  it.  Do  it  magnificently.  Attempt  few  things,  but  do  them  well 
Woman's  greatest  power  rts  a  rule  is  in  the  home  life,  in  the  kitchen, 
nursery,  parlor,  and  church  parlors.  Any  emancipation  of  women 
which  leads  them  to  fles])ise  domestic  duties  is  slavery  for  both  men 
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and  society.  Patience,  gentleness,  forbearance,  tenderness  are  to 
woman  like  jewels.  Get  ready  for  good  homes.  Nothing  is  needed  so 
mnch  as  wifely,  skillful  women.'' 

The  Outlook  now  enjoys  spacious  accommodations  in  the  new  build- 
ing called  the  Higgius  Memorial  Hall,  erected  for  special  work  and 
classes  in  social  science  or  applied  sociology.  Speaking  of  this  new 
building  dedicated  August  14, 1895,  the  Assembly  Herald  of  that  date 
said  editorially : 

^^  While  the  building  adds  another  hall  for  services,  lectures,  and 
social  meetings,  It  is  to  find  its  largest  usefulness  in  the  service  of  young 
girls.  It  is  to  be  their  social  home  while  sojourning  in  our  summer 
city,  their  school,  library,  drawing  .room,  and  cosy  corner  where  they 
can  sit  apart  in  girlish  quiet  and  seclusion.  Some  one  once  said  that 
children  were  discovered  only  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  young  girl 
discovered  herself  hardly  five  years  ago.  The  woman-child  is  the 
coming  woman,  wise  above  all  her  sisters,  strong,  vigorous,  not  afraid 
of  the  fine  education  of  oar  and  wheel,  touched  with  the  inspiration  of 
the  arts — and  yet  a  woman.  The  clubable  girl  is  with  us,  her  clear, 
brave  eyes  looking  forward  to  a  new  girl  life,  knowing  and  using  the 
education,  refinement,  and  unselfish  humanity  a  girls'  club  can  give 
her  in  all  sweetness  and  maidenly  dignity.  The  Girls'  Club  has  com- 
pletely overturned  the  old  definition  of  club  life.  Higgins  Memorial 
Hall  is  to  be  the  coming  Chautauqua  girls'  clubhouse.  Its  solid  walls 
will  typify  to  her  the  permanence  and  dignity  of  home  and  home  life, 
its  fireside  corner  the  sweet  companionship  of  home.  Its  Grothic  roof 
will  suggest  that  broader  spirit  that  will  some  day  invite  her  to  the  life 
of  the  club,  the  church,  and  society." 

woman's  work  at   CHAUTAUQUA. 

From  the  beginning  women  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
educational  work  of  Chautauqua.  Coeducation  has  always  prevailed, 
and  probably  the  majority  of  pupils  in  most  departments  of  instruction 
are  ladies.  Male  teachers  and  professors  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
college  work  and  in  the  schools  of  sacred  literature,  but  women  are 
prominent  in  many  specialized  branches  of  teaching,  especially  those 
relating  to  children  and  the  domestic  or  household  arts.  There  is  at 
Chautauqua  a  house  called  the"Jewett  Home"  for  women  teachers 
and  those  i)reparing  to  teach.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Biincan,  secretary  of  the  assembly,  and  will  accommodate  thirty  or 
forty  guests,  who  manage  their  own  housekeeping  upon  a  cooperative 
aud  inexpensive  plan. 

There  is  one  building,  the  Kellogg  Memorial,  entirely  devoted  to 
woman's  work.  Upon  the  first  floor  is  the  kindergarten,  elsewhere 
described.  On  the  same  floor  are  the  parlors  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  On  the  floor  above  is  the  department  of  china 
paiuting.  Water  color  designing  and  tapestry  painting  are  also 
encouraged.     An  excellent  school  of  wood  carving  still  flourishes  at 
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Chautauqua  under  feminiue  management.  Constructive  and  free-hand 
drawing  and  the  designing  of  ornaments  are  well  taught  by  ladies. 
For  many  years  a  school  of  cookery  has  been  maintained  at  Chautauqua 
by  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  who  often  gives  public  lectures  upon  this 
important  art.  The  Delsarte  classes  conducted  by  Mrs.  Emily  M. 
Bishop  and  her  assistants  are  deservedly  popular.  The  Woman's  Club 
holds  frequent  morning  sessions,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Emily 
Huntington  Miller,  for  the  discussion  of  household  economics,  social 
ethics,  health,  and  missionary  and  temperance  work. 

Speaking  of  woman's  work  at  Chautauqua,  Mrs.  Emily  Huntington 
Miller  says : 

"As  the  tendency  of  Chautauqua  seems  to  be  more  and  more  to  unite 
in  special  departments  associated  lines  of  study  and  research,  we  find 
the  latest  outgrowth  of  its  wisdom  to  be  an  attempt  to  organize  what 
may  be  specifically  called  *  woman's  work,'  so  as  to  present  without  con- 
flict its  various  interests.  Woman's  missionary  work,  both  homo  and 
foreign;  the  temperance  reform,  especially  in  its  fundamental  educa- 
tional work;  all  that  pertains  to  home  and  home  making;  questions  of 
dress  and  family  economics,  the  physical  care  and  training  of  children, 
their  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education;  the  administration  of 
charities  and  methods  of  permanent  help  to  the  ignorant;  familiar  Icc- 
'tures  to  mothers  upon  the  care  of  their  own  bodies;  talks  upon  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  food,  and  systematic  lessons  in  cooking — 
these  and  kindred  topics  held  last  year  the  attention  of  the  Woman's 
Club.  Such  work  must  tell  upon  the  home  life.  It  gives  new  insight 
into  methods;  it  awakens  thought  and  stimulates  research;  it  gives  to 
women  a  consciousness  of  mutual  aim  and  interest;  it  tends  to  the  har- 
monious development  of  character. 

"If  the  Chautauqua  movement  has  been  a  special  boon  to  one  class 
more  than  another,  it  has  been  to  the  women,  and  especially  the  mothers 
of  America.  The  zest  and  eagerness  with  which  they  welcomed  and 
entered  upon  its  course  of  study,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  cir- 
cles widened  and  multiplied,  must  have  been  a  surprise  even  to  the 
prophetic  vision  of  its  originator,  and  is  sufficient  demonstration  of 
need  and  adaptation. 

"Who  can  estimate  what  the  sense  of  comradeship  and  association 
with  others  has  been  to  women  whose  lives  are  necessarily  isolated! 
They  had  gone  on  thinking  their  own  thoughts  and  bearing  their  own 
burdens,  regretfully  conscious  that  they  were  dropping  out  of  sympathy 
with  intellectual  life  and  progress,  yet  seeing  no  escape,  until  suddenly 
a  hand  reached  out  to  clasp'theirs.  They  were  drawn  into  a  magic  cir- 
cle that  brought  them  into  fellowship  with  thousands  of  others,  all  lis- 
tening to  the  same  truths  and  i)ondering  the  same  questions,  and  they 
found  in  the  companionship  help  and  strength.  Many  a  lip  that  had 
long  been  conscious  of  thirst  found  satisfaction  in  the  fresh  draft 
presented  to  it;  many  a  soul  has  been  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of 
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delight  by  tlie  rousing  of  dormant  powers  and  the  developing  of  ansas- 
pected  resources  in  itself. 

"Intelligent  young  women  are  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  all  the 
office  work  of  Chautauqua  and  in  the  business  management  at  the  rooms 
of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  and  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald.  Miss  Kate 
F.  Kimball  has  long  been  the  executive  secretary  of  that  vast  nexus  of 
local  reading  circles  and  her  numerous  assistants  at  Buffalo  are  clever 
young  women,  some  of  them  graduates  of  our  best  schools  and  colleges. 
Miss  Chamberlin  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  is  assisted  by  college  graduates.  She  is  also  secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature.  Chautauqua  experience  in 
the  employment  of  women  for  expert  service  in  offices  has  proved  of 
great  advantage  to  the  rising  University  of  Chicago  under  the  efficient 
direction  of  President  W.  R.  Harper,  who  is  also  principal  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua system." 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHAUTAUQUA  WOMAN'S  CLUB. 

[Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Miller,  president.] 

Article  1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  Chautauqua  Woman's 
Club. 

Art.  2.  It  shall  be  a  department  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  its 
president  shall  be  appointed  by  the  assembly  authorities,  and  its  work 
carried  on  in  harmony  with  their  plans. 

Art.  3.  Its  objects  shall  be  self-improvement,  mutual  help,  fullness 
and  preparation  for  better  work  along  those  lines  of  special  interest  to 
women  as  home-makers. 

Art.  4.  Its  work  shall  be  carried  on  by  conferences,  public  addresses, 
reading  and  study,  and  shall  be  divided  into  the  following  departments: 
Household  economics,  health  and  hygiene,  education,  social  ethics,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  reform. 

Art.  5.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
five  vice-presidents,  who  shall  constitute  an  executive  board  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Art.  6.  The  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  president,  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  ballot  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  club,  and  shall 
continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to  prepare 
and  present  to  the  club  before  the  close  of  its  yearly  session  an  out- 
line  of  work  for  the  following  year. 

Art.  8.  Any  woman  interested  in  the  objects  of  this  association  may 
become  a  member  by  subscribing  to  the  constitution  and  paying  an 
annual  fee  of  25  cents. 

Art.  9.  Woman's  clubs  organized  for  similar  purposes  in  the  Chau- 
tauqua assemblies,  or  those  hereafter  organized,  may,  upon  application, 
receive  the  plan  of  work  and  be  recognized  as  associated  chapters. 
Such  chapters  may  send  delegates  to  the  sessions  at  Chautauqua,  who 
shall  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  club. 
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OutlUie  of  work — session  of  1893. 

I. — Parliameutary  law,  two  sessions;  coeducation,  discussion;  the 
art  of  conversation ;  table  talk ;  social  customs  and  courtesies ;  laws  and 
duties  of  hospitality;  physical  training  at  home;  dressing  for  comfort; 
home  nursing;  practical  sanitation ;  what  woman  owes  to  herself;  fairs, 
festivals,  and  follies;  young  people's  societies;  girls  and  other  girls; 
home  reading  and  study;  Sunday  at  home;  industrial  training  for  girls; 
manual  training  in  our  public  schools. 

II. — Missionary  conferences:  (1)  The  missionary  spirit,  the  life  of  all 
church  effort;  (2)  news  from  mission  fields  at  homo  and  abroad ;  (3) 
how  to  organize  and  conduct  societies;  (4)  training  and  work  for 
children. 

III. — Temperance  conferences:  Temperance  work  for  children  (a)  in 
the  home,  (6)  in  the  L.  T.  L.,  (c)  in  the  public  school;  temperance 
work  for  young  ladies — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it;  alcoholics  in 
medicines. 

THE  KINDEBGABTEN. 

One  morning  I  visited  the  Chautauqua  kindergarten  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  gracious,  winning  manners  of  the  teachers  and  the 
quick  responsive  ways  of  the  little  children  as  they  bowed  and  courte- 
sied,  advanced,  retreated,  and  circled  around  in  beautiful  rythmic 
motions,  all  intent  upon  action  and  all  unconscious  of  self.  Then,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  obtained  a  glimpse  into  the  new  heaven  of 
child  nature  when  properly  cultivated  in  a  kindergarten. 

*'  Fifty  sweet  child  faces,  twice  fifty  tiny  busy  hands  and  nimble  feet 
trijiping  in  '  pretty,  pleasant  play.'  If  the  ghost  of  Frederick  Froebel 
could  take  the  place  of  his  picture  on  the  walls  of  the  kindergarten 
room  at  Kellogg  Hall,  it  would  pray  to  be  reembodied  that  it  might 
express  its  gratification  that  the  principles  he  formulated  are  accomplish- 
ing so  much.  Under  Miss  Newton's  care  these  tender  human  plants 
grow  fair  and  symmetrical.  The  teaching  looks  to  a  kindly  nurturing  of 
mind  and  body  and  true  character  building.  The  "  Walk  and  talk  "  man 
followed  with  a  keen  interest  the  thread  of  unity  which  runs  through 
it  all.  Water  is  the  subject  for  the  season.  Every  exercise  of  scissors 
or  pencil,  each  play  and  amusement,  relates  to  it.  In  their  rambles 
together  through  the  grounds  the  classes  investigate  it.  The  five-year- 
olds  visit  a  locomotive  at  the  station  and  study  steam.  The  four-year- 
olds  learn  the  uses  of  ice  from  refrigerators.  They  are  taught  to  use 
their  senses,  to  analyze,  to  investigate. 

*'I  learned  from  Miss  Frances  E.  Newton  that  there  are  over  thirty 
teachers  in  the  kindergarten  training  class,  a  larger  number  than  ever 
before.  More  children,  too,  desire  'to  enter  the  kindergarten  than  accom- 
modations will  allow.  Eeferring  to  the  kindergarten  work  of  the  coun- 
try. Miss  Newton  said  that  it  is  bound  to  come  into  the  public-school 
system,  although  it  would  not  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  kinder- 
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garten  to  become  so.  The  i)inch  of  the  machinery  would  injure  its 
freedom  and  the  spiritual  investiture  which  is  now  its  glory.  Miss 
l^ewton  has  taught  the  work  here  five  years.  She  will,  during  the 
coming  year,  bo  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Kindergarten  Institute, 
Chicago,  which  is  cooperative  with  the  social  settlement  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago."  ("Walks  and  talks,"  see  Chautauqua  Assembly 
Herald,  August  4,  1894.) 

CHAUTAUQUA  EXTENSION  LECTURES. 

The  following  general  statement  is  taken  from  the  report  on  the 
Chautauqua  System  of  Education,  prepared  for  the  educational  exhibit 
of  the  World's  Columbiiin  Exposition: 

''The  Chautauqua  extension  lecture  plan  is  a  modified  form  of  uni- 
versity extension,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  communities  which  do 
not  support  a  regular  university  extension  course.  The  details  of  the 
plan,  as  carried  out  during  the  winter  of  1892-93,  included  a  single 
course  of  six  lectures  on  Greek  social  life,  prepared  by  Prof.  Owen 
Seaman,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  England.  Any  community  desiring 
to  give  the  course  was  provided  with  general  announcements,  course 
tickets  to  be  sold  at  50  cents  each,  a  16-page  syllabus  for  every  ticket 
holder,  and  the  six  lectures  printed  in  large,  clear  type.  The  syllabus 
contained  a  full  outline  of  each  lecture,  a  list  of  recommended  books, 
and  questions  to  be  used  as  a  quiz.  Each  community  provided  its  own 
reader  and  a  competent  person  to  conduct  the  quiz.  Ko  financial  risk 
was  incurred,  as  the  Chautauqua  office  required  only  one-half  of  the 
gross  receipts  (in  no  case  to  exceed  $25).  More  than  seventy  courses 
were  given  during  the  winter  of  1892-93. 

<' Additional  courses  were  prepared  for  1893-94: 

"  Social  sciences,  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Small,  of  University  of  Chicago. 

^'The  Bible,  by  President  W.  R.  Harper,  of  Chicago. 

"  Poetry  of  Browning,  by  Prof.  Owen  Seaman,  Cambridge. 

"Great  periods  of  mediaeval  history  and  art,  by  William  n.  Good- 
year, Brooklyn  Institute.'^ 

An  interesting  report  of  progress  from  the  pen  of  Miss  E^te  F. 
Kimball  appears  in  her  report  of  the  work  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle  for  1893-94  (see  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald, 
August  23, 1894) : 

"The  Chautauqua  extension  lecture  plan  which  was  inaugurated  so 
successfully  in  the  fall  of  1892  has  met  with  equal  acceptance  during  the 
past  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  by  this  plan  courses  of  lectures 
prepared  by  university  professors  were  furnished  in  typewritten  form 
to  any  community  wishing  to  give  such  a  course.  Tickets  and  an  nounce- 
ments  were  also  provided,  the  latter  for  general  distribution,  the  former 
to  be  sold  at  60  cents  each.  Every  ticket  holder  was  given  a  printed 
syllabus  covering  the  entire  course,  and  in  the  necessary  absence  of  the 
lecturer  himself  the  lectures  were  read  by  some  member  of  the  commu- 
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Dity.  One  half  of  the  proceeds  was  retained  and  the  remaining  half 
paid  to  the  Chautauqua  office.  In  1892-93  70  courses  were  given,  and 
during  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  financial  distress,  the 
record  has  been  equally  good,  the  courses  reaching  in  all  about  3,000 
people.  More  than  50  communities  used  the  lectures  on  "  Social  science,^ 
by  Prof.  A.  TV.  Small,  of  th©  University  of  Chicago.  Six  made  use  of 
those  on  "Great  periods  of  mediaeval  history  and  art,"  by  Professor 
Goodyear,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  Five  took  "Greek  social  life,'^ 
and  two  the  "Poetry  and  teaching  of  Eobert  Browning,'^  by  Owen 
Seaman,  of  Cambridge,  England.  The  lectures  were  given  under  the 
auspices  of  a  great  variety  of  organizations — Chautauqua  circles, 
Epworth  leagues  and  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
women's  clubs,  and  other  literary  associations.  Wherever  possible, 
persons  of  special  ability  were  secured  to  present  the  lectures,  and  in 
other  cases  the  lectures  were  read  by  club  or  circle  members.  In  30  com- 
munities the  course  was  followed  by  a  quiz  or  discussion.  In  many  cases 
the  lectures  were  given  in  churches,  but  public  halls,  clubrooms,  and  pri- 
vate parlors  were  also  utilized.  Twenty-three  States  were  represented, 
including  an  area  from  IS^ew  England  to  California,  Montana  to  Texas. 
"In  a  small  Massachusetts  town  two  college  graduates,  representing 
Wellesley  and  Vassar,  undertook  the  course  in  social  science  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  lectures  were  given  as  a  parlor  course, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  25,  and  the  following  rei>ort  was  received 
from  this  center :  '  The  lectures  have  been  a  great  success  and  just  what 
the  people  needed  to  arouse  them.  Cliautauqua  is  doing  a  wonderfully 
good  work  in  enabling  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to  come  in 
touch  with  the  best  thought.^  Out  in  a  small  Nebraska  town  4()  tickets 
were  sold  for  a  similar  course,  and  the  secretary  writes:  *They  were  a 
rare  treat  to  us  who  do  not  often  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  lecture.' 
A  political  economy  club  in  Ohio  gave  the  lectures  as  part  of  their  reg- 
ular work.  A  debating  club  of  young  men  in  Delaware  took  uj)  the 
study  of  Professor  Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics  in  connection  with  the 
lectures.  A  Congregational  minister  in  Connecticut  who  enlisted  40 
people  in  the  study  of  the  course  writes :  *  Sunday  evening  I  studied 
with  my  young  people  by  the  aid  of  a  blackboard  and  map  society  on 
2  miles  of  country  road,  15  miles  from  any  railroad.  Results  were  very 
apparent  and  I  am  sure  all  present  drew  lessons  which  they  will  not 
soon  forget.'  In  another  Connecticut  town  the  course  was  very  appro- 
priately given  for  the  benefit  of  home  missions,  and  the  report  gives  the 
following  facts:  'We  have  sold  51  tickets  for  the  social  science  lectures 
and  have  had  a  very  delightful  time,  meeting  in  the  parlors  of  private 
residences.  The  fourth  and  sixth  lectures  were  particularly  fine.  The 
last  lecture  and  discussion  were  a  crowning  success.  There  were 
professional  men  and  manufacturers  in  attendance,  and  at  11  o'clock  the 
peoi)le  were  sorry  to  go  home.'  A  considerable  number  of  the  courses 
were  given  under  the  auspices  of  Cliautauqua  circles.  In  a  Vermont 
town  where  the  lectures  were  given  a  year  ago  a  circle  was  organized 
as  a  result  of  the  interest  thus  awakened  and  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
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of  the  course  was  devoted  to  a  set  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  society. 
The  Chautauqua  unions  of  Jersey  City,  New  York  City,  and  Buffalo 
also  made  use  of  the  course  iu  social  science.  In  Buffalo  each  lecture 
was  given  in  a  different  church,  so  that  the  course  as  a  whole  touched 
many  elements  in  the  community.  The  average  attendance  was  about 
300,  and  both  workingmen  and  employers  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

**The  Browning  lectures  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  two  chibs 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Topeka,  Kans.  The  president  of  the  former 
wrote;  *Our  club  has  enjoyed  the  lectures  very  much  indeed.  Every 
member  is  enthusiastic  over  them.  They  have  been  a  most  admirable 
intfoduction  to  Browning  and  we  are  all  stimulated  to  do  independent 
work  in  the  writings  of  the  poet  ourselves.'  In  Topeka  the  lectures 
were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends  in  Council.  About  100 
persons  attended  the  lectures,  which  met  with  hearty  appreciation  both 
from  students  of  Browning  ,and  also  those  who  were  making  their  first 
real  acquaintance  with  his  works. 

<*The  success  of  this  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
will  make  it  possible  to  extend  the  plan  indefinitely  by  the  addition  of 
courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  many  different  classes  of  people." 

THE  COMPLETE  CHAUTAUQUA  SYSTEM. 


2      S 


2  S 

n 

o 


(a)  The  Chantauqna  Literary  and  Scientific  Cir- 

cle  A  four-years  coarse  of  general  read- 
ing. [Certificate  granted.  Does  not  count 
for  degree.] 

(b)  Specialized  courses  for  continued  reading  and 

study.  [Certifloate.  Does  not  count  for  a 
degree.] 


History. 

Literature. 

Science. 

Art. 

Pedagogy. 


Teachers*  Beading  Union. 


(e)  School  of  theology.— Correspondence  in- 
struction. [Degree  B.  D.l  Bigid  exam- 
inations personally  superyised.  [No  hon- 
orary degrees.] 


(1)  Hebrew  and  Old  Teat-ament. 

(2)  Greek  and  New  TeRtament. 

(3)  Biblical  and  doctrinal  theology. 

(4)  Ecclesiastical  history. 

(5)  Honiil<«,tics  and  pastoral  theology. 

.  (6)  Christian  science,  life,  and  literature. 


(d)  CoUege  of  Lib- 
eraT  Arts.— Cor- 
resi)ondenoe  in- 
struction in  pre- 
paratory and  col- 
lege studies. 
[Degrees  of  B. 
A.,  etc.] 


Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  English, 
roatheniati  os,  P  s  y  • 
ohology,  political 
economy,  history, 
physical  science,  geol> 
og>',  and  biology. 


Sixteen    courses     and 
rigid   personally   su- 

Servised  examina- 
ons  are  required  to 
secure  the  degrees  B. 
A.  or  B.  S. 


Correspo  n  d  en  co 
and  residence 
combined  com- 
plete a  sys 
tem  of  academic 
study  looking 
toward  the  de- 
grees of  B.  A., 
B.  S..  and  B.  Ph. 


(e)  University  extension.— Lecture  courses  on  all  college  and  university 
subjects.    SpeciaUy  arranged  for  each  locality  desiring  them. 

(a)  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  [No  de-  r  Personal  instruction  by  well- 
grees  except  through  correspond- <  known  men  in  all  departments 
ence  department.]  I     mentioned  under  (d)  above. 

{Psychology. 
Pedagogical  principles. 
Applfoations  and  methods. 

(e)  Schools  of  sacred  literature.    Study  of  the  Bible  as  a  great  classic  and  inspired  book. 

(d)  Classes  in  art,  music,  physical  culture,  elocution,  kindergarten,  etc. 

(«)  Lecture  courses  on  the  univer-  f  Progressive  courses  by  one  lecturer.    No  extra  foo  is 
sity  extension  model.  \     charged.    The  attendance  is  large. 

(/)  Public  lectures  and  addresses  by  men  and  women  prominent  in  variouH  departments  of 
life. 


((f)  Recrpativo  and  rpflthftit!  elements, 
ments,  ct<!. 


•oncerts,  dramatic  recitals,  st^^reopticon  entort:iiu* 
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THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The  literary  organ  of  Cluiutauqua  is  uow  a  monthly  magazine,  called 
The  Ghautauqnan.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  Century  Magazine, 
and  is  published  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  by  Tlieodore  L.  Flood,  the  editor 
and  proprietor.  He  deserves  all  the  success  he  has  won  in  this  enter- 
prise, for  ho  alone,  in  the  days  of  Chautauqua's  weakness,  had  the 
courage  to  assume  the  financial  responsibility  of  publishing  the  needed 
educational  material  for  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  Beginning  experimentally, 
Dr.  Flood  has  gradually  widened  the  scope  of  the  magazine  and  so 
improved  its  literary  character  and  appearance  that  it  now  is  the  suc- 
cessful rival  of  some  of  the  leading  popular  magazines. 

The  Chautauquan  commands  writers  of  the  best  talent  and  reputa- 
tion in  the  educational  fields  cultivated  by  its  readers.  English  as 
well  as  American  authors  contribute  to  its  columns.  The  late'  Prof. 
Edward  A.  Freeman  wrote  for  it  a  long  series  of  historical  articles. 
Among  the  contributors  for  the  current  volume,  1895-96,  are  Prof. 
John  W.  Burgess,  of  Columbia  College,  on  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States;  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University,  on  geolog- 
ical subjects;  Profs.  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale,  and  L.  A.  Sherman,  of 
tho  University  of  Nebraska,  on  literary  themes;  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  of 
Harvard,  and  Prof.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  of  Western  Eeserve  University, 
on  historical  topics. 

In  addition  to  the  required  readings  for  members  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C, 
The  Chautauquan  contains  each  month  a  variety  of  general  reading  of 
an  instructive  character,  special  departments  called  the  "Woman's 
council  table,'^  the  "Editor's  outlook,^'  "Current  history  and  opinion,'^ 
"Talks  about  books,"  and  specific  directions  and  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 

THE   CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEMBLY  HEEALD. 

After  the  season  has  fairly  opened  at  Chautauqua  a  daily  newspaper 
called  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald  is  published  on  the  grounds. 
A  preliminary  issue  contains  the  entire  programme  and  appointments 
for  the  season.  The  regular  issues  contain  reports  of  lectures,  addresses, 
conferences,  concerts,  readings,  receptions,  entertainments,  in  short  the 
news  and  history  of  Chautauqua  from  day  to  day.  There  are  short 
editorials  on  topics  of  special  interest  to  visitors  and  residents,  with 
personals,  "Walks  and  talks,"  and  the  drift  of  the  day.  Twenty  vol- 
umes of  this  Assembly  Herald  have  now  been  published,  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  information  regarding  the  history  of  the 
great  summer  school  on  Chautauqua  Lake.  They  are  the  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle  of  the  whole  work.  The  files  are  really  of  great  prac- 
tical value  to  teachers  as  well  as  students,  for  the  columns  contain 
digests  of  all  the  best  things  said  and  done  in  this  great  summer  ren- 
dezvous of  educators  and  specialists.  It  is  no  slight  privilege  to  have 
good  reports  of  such  admirable  .educational  talks  as  those  given  by 
T5D95 34 
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President  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  the  suminer  of  1895,  or  of  the  varioas 
lectures  that  season  by  Principal  Fairbairn,  John  Fiske,  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  Prof.  E.  G.  Moulton. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA   CKHTUBY  PRESS. 

For  some  years  the  text-books  and  publications  designed  for  the 
G.  L.  S.  G.  were  issued  by  Hunt  &  Eaton,  or  the  Methodist  Book  Gon- 
oern,  in  New  York  Gity.  A  few  years  a^o  the  Ghautanqna  Press  was 
organized,  with  headquarters  in  Kew  York  Gity.  This  organization  is 
now  known  as  the  Ohantauqua  Gentary  Press,  witJi  headquarters  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  bat  with  a  New  York  office  at  150  FifUi  avenne.  From 
this  press  proceeds  the  Chautauqoa  Beading  Girele  literature,  not  only 
the  regular  annual  series  of  required  text-books,  but  a  great  variety  of 
general  literature  used  in  connection  with  the  various  courses.  In 
former  years  it  was  not  unusual  lor  Gkautauqua  to  adopt  certain  books 
issued  by  great  publishing  houses  and  to  secure  from  them  special  edi- 
tions for  Ghaatanqua  readers.  The  amount  of  good  literature  which 
has  been  put  into  popular  circulation  in  these  ways  is  beyond  all  present 
estimate. 

BISHOP  VINCENT. 

An  excellent  article,  by  Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  on  Birtiop  Yinoent  and 
his  work,  appesored  in  McGlure's  Magazine  for  August,  1895.  It 
appears  that  he  is  descended  from  a  Huguenot  family  which  was  driven 
to  America  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  bom  in 
AlaA>ama,  Febmary  23«  1832,  and  was  early  consecrated  to  the  Ghristian 
ministry,  which  for  him  embraced  not  only  the  Gospel,  but  the  ministry 
of  higher  popular  education.  He  owed  much  to  the  early  influence  of 
his  mother,  and  has  recorded  in  a  little  memorial  volume  the  follow- 
ing wods:  '^My  mother  was  an  incarnation  of  consistency,  fidelity,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  serenity.  I  never  heard  her  speak  one  kE^sh  or  foolish 
word." 

From  Alabama  the  Vincent  family  removed  to  Pennsylvania  when 
the  boy  was  only  6  years  old.  He  was  edneated  at  home  and  in  the 
best  schools  of  his  neighborhood.  Good  reading,  close  communion  with 
nature,  and  association  with  people  older  and  wiser  than  himself  early 
matured  his  mind  and  judgment.  He  became  a  school-teacher  at  15 
and  a  minister  at  18.  He  traveled  on  circuits,  read  eageiiy,  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  whole  life  to  liberal  studies  in  connection  with  his 
ministerial  labors.  Not  having  enjoyed  a  college  education,  ho  sought 
to  secure  the  equivalent  by  private  study,  special  teachers  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  and  other  subjects,  and  by  foreign  traveL  EUs  whole 
life  has  been  for  him  an  educational  process.  Books,  men,  natare  have 
been  his  constant  comjianions.  The  Chautauqua  system  of  poimlar 
education  is  the  historic  outgrowth  of  an  intensely  human  experience 
and  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  the  American  people  need. 
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In  an  article  on  Ohantauqua,  its  aims  and  influence,  published  in 
the  Forum,  August,  1895,  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University,  thus 
speaks  of  one  of  the  two  founders  of  this  great  educational  democracy: 

^<  No  account  of  Chautauqua  would  be  complete  without  a  word  con- 
cerning the  very  pulse  of  the  machine,  John  II.  Vincent,  On  February 
23, 1895,  he  was  G3  years  of  age.  In  early  life  he  became  aware  that 
he  had  an  intellect  and  longed  for  culture;  but  he  also  had  a  con- 
science, and,  with  the  views  of  life  that  had  been  instilled  into  him, 
gave  up  his  dreams  of  college  and  betook  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  Though  successful  in  this,  he  never  ceased  to  educate  him- 
self by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  pursued  his  own  0.  L.  S.  C. 
course  long  before  he  recommended  a  similar,  though  much  less  severe, 
one  to  others.  Finally  he  arrived  at  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
things — culture  and  religion — which  he  had  been  wont  to  think  alien, 
if  not  antagonistic  He  came  to  recognize  Ood  in  nature  and  in  human 
life  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  The  reconciliation  thus  effected  in  his  own 
soul  is  expressed  in  the  motto  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  G.  L.  S.  C. : 
*We  study  the  word  and  the  works  of  God.'  He  is  spiritually 
minded,  but  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  fund  of  common  sense. 
Patient,  indefatigable,  and  decisive  as  an  executive,  he  is  winning  and 
magnetic  before  an  audience.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people,  and  his  heart 
goes  out  to  them;  he  tickles  them  with  his  humor,  warms  them  by  his 
greeting,  draws  them  by  his  sympathy,  and  fires  them  with  his  ideals. 
He  is  not  only  receptive  of  advice,  but  seeks  it  from  every  source.  He 
aims  to  be  the  chaunel  through  which  humane  impulses  shall  accom- 
plish their  beneficent  work.  He  is  two  men  in  one.  As  an  organizer 
of  victory,  he  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  l^apoleon.  Yet  he 
might  equally  be  compared  with  such  founders  of  mediaeval  brother- 
hoods as  Benedict  or  Francis  of  Asaisi.  Comparisons  like  these  must 
not,  of  coarse,  be  pressed.  It  is  merely  that  certain  qualities  in 
him  suggest  their  consummate  embodiment  in  such  celebrated  names. 
More  often  I  think  of  him  in  the  same  breath  with  Lincoln.  <6od 
must  love  the  plain  people,  he  has  made  so  many  of  them,'  is  a  senti- 
ment ascribed  to  the  great  President,  and  it  is  one  that  would  sound 
equally  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  the  good  bishop.  Lincoln  knew 
how  to  bide  his  time  and  not  prematurely  advance  the  day  of  great 
things.  Lincoln  relaxed  the  severity  of  duty  with  the  kindly  play  of 
humor,  and  his  approach  to  the  x>eople  was  largely  through  this  chan- 
nel. Habitually  serene  and  good  natured,  he  could  be  stern  and  reso- 
lute at  need.  In  all  these  respects  I  trace  a  likeness  between  the  two 
men.  It  was  given  to  both  to  be  in  some  sense,  in  different  measure, 
it  is  true,  the  conduits  of  destiny,  or,  as  they  would  have  preferred  to 
say,  of  Providence.  Both  will  be  remembered  for  their  patriotism, 
their  humanity,  their  catholicity,  for  both  have  borne,  though  under 
different  circumstances  and  in  different  degrees,  the  burden  of  a  x>eople 
struggling  upward,  painfully  and  with  many  checks,  to  a  serener  vision 
and  a  larger  life." 
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Some  of  his  vieics. — At  tbo  fourteenth  annaal  commencement  at 
Gbautauqaa,  August  21, 1895,  after  a  noble  oration  to  the  graduating 
class  by  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  editor  of  the  The  Outlook,  Chan- 
cellor Vincent  made  a  few  impromptu  remarks,  all  the  more  character- 
istic because  unstudied,  and  expressive  of  some  of  the  deepest  and  final 
convictions  of  the  educational  leader  of  Chautauqua: 

<<  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  protracted  address.  We  had  a  good,  solid, 
brilliant  address  this  morning,  to  be  long  remembered  for  the  emphasis 
which  it  placed  on  life  and  on  character;  for  the  emphasis  which  it 
placed  on  the  educating  power  of  simply  being,  for  God  is  our  teacher 
all  the  while.    •    •     • 

"  I  said  to  myself,  there  are  two  or  three  things  which  we  must  be 
after.  We  must  first  of  all  pursue  our  course  of  reading,  whatever  it 
may  be — professional  reading  by  those  engaged  in  professional  lines, 
Chautauqua  reading  by  those  engaged  as  members  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C; 
but,  secondly,  in  connection  with  this,  we  must  all  begin  to  read  some 
of  the  literature  to  which  Mr.  Mabie  referred  as  the  literature  of  life,  by 
which  we  may  be  guided  in  the  study  of  character,  by  which  we  may 
be  brought  into  sympathy  with  those  profound  realities  of  human 
experience  which  we  may  all  enjoy,  and  by  which  we  may  be  uplifted 
and  strengthened.  We  must  read  works  of  fiction,  because  that  will 
bring  before  us,  stimulating  the  imagination,  creating  ideals,  warming 
the  heart,  making  the  will  firm  in  purpose,  the  books  which  will  give 
us  deeper  insight  into  life.  But,  thirdly,  with  our  professional  reading, 
with  our  special  reading  for  the  benefit  of  the  imagination  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  ideal,  we  must  ourselves  have  experience  in  life  and 
in  the  things  which  make  for  true  life.  It  is  one  thing  to  read  a  book, 
it  is  one  thing  to  hear  a  sermon,  it  is  another  thing  to  live  out  in  per- 
sonal experience  the  truth  of  the  book  or  the  truth  of  the  sermon. 
Therefore,  in  my  home,  in  my  family,  in  my  business  with  my  neighbors 
every  day,  whether  conditions  are  favorable  or  unfavorable,  I  must 
make  bold  war  against  myself  and  sin,  and  do  my  level  best  to  be  right 
and  to  help  my  fellow-men  to  be  right." 

OPINIONS  OF   CHAUTAUQUA. 
[Jamoa  A.  Garfield.] 

It  has  been  the  struggle  of  the  world  to  get  more  leisure,  but  it  was 
left  for  Chautauqua  to  show  how  to  use  it. 

[William  Callen  Bryant.] 

I  perceive  this  important  advantage  in  the  proposed  organization, 
namely,  that  those  who  engage  in  it  will  mutually  encourage  each 
other.  It  will  give  the  members  a  common  pursuit,  which  always 
begets  a  feeling  of  brotherhood.  They  will  have  a  common  topic  of 
conversation  and  discussion,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  many 
who,  if  they  stood  alone,  might  grow  weary  of  the  studies  which  are 
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recommeuded  to  tliem  will  be  incited  to  perseverance  by  the  interest 
which  they  see  others  taking  in  them.  It  may  happen  in  rare  instances 
that  a  person  of  eminent  mental  endowments  which  otherwise  might 
have  remained  uncultivated  and  unknown  will  be  stimulated  in  this 
manner  to  diligence  and  put  forth  unexpected  powers^  and,  passing 
rapidly  beyond  the  rest,  become  greatly  distinguished  and  take  a  place 
among  the  luminaries  of  the  age. 

I  shall  be  interested  to  watch,  during  the  little  space  of  life  which 
may  yet  remain  to  me,  the  progress  and  results  of  the  plan  which  has 
drawn  from  me  this  letter. 

[Rov.  Howard  Crosby,  B.  D.] 

Your  scheme  to  induce  business  men  and  others  to  pursue  useful 
courses  of  reading  in  science  and  history  is  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion. While  we  can  not  expect  to  make  such  persons  scientists  or 
scholars,  we  may  expect  them  to  become  appreciative  of  things  scien- 
tific and  scholarly,  and  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  false  and 
the  true. 

[Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.  D.] 

What  John  Calvin  did  for  the  higher  education  it  will  yet  be  seen 
that  John  H.  Vincent  accomplished  for  popular  education. 

[Rev.  David  Swing.] 

The  work  improved  upon  a  nearer  view  and  a  more  careful  study. 
With  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Vincent  to  lead  the  army,  Chautauqua 
awakens,  inspires,  and  transforms  thousands  of  persons.  It  makes  the 
young  more  thoughtful  and  makes  education  continue  through  life. 

[Rov.  Edward  Everett  Halo,  D.  D.] 

After  the  general  system  of  public  •school  instruction,  the  Chau- 
tauqua system  is  the  most  important  organized  system  of  education  at 
work  in  the  nation.  .  I  see  no  reason  why  its  range  should  not  be 
extended  much  further.  Indeed,  I  look  to  it  for  the  accomplishment  of 
John  Adams's  hope  that  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the  nation 
might  receive  a  liberal  education. 

[Rov.  Lyman  AbLott,  D.  D.] 

Ko  man  in  this  country  has  done  more  to  promote  good  habits  of 
reading  and  thinking  and  resultant  breadth  of  intelligence,  and  espe- 
cially largeness  of  home  culture,  than  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent.  The  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  Chautauqua  idea  is  the  possibility  of  giving 
to  those  who  can  not  take  the  collegiate  education  something  of  the 
collegiate  horizon-largeness  of  view  to  those  whom  thoroughness  of 
knowledge  is  impossible.  This  ideal  has  been  more  or  less  realized 
through  Dr.  Vincent  in  innumerable  homes. 
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[Ray.  Jolm  HaJl,  D.  D.] 

The  place  is  attractive;  the  atmosphere  is  healthy;  the  arrange- 
ments are  sensible;  the  variety  of  subjects  touched  is  large,  and  many 
people,  at  less  cost  than  they  expend  on  ordinary  summer  vacation,  can 
there  enjoy  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  means  of  improvement  of 
a  high  order.    Bishop'Vincent  there,  as  elsewhere,  has  done  much  good. 

[PhiUipa  Brooks.'] 

I  am  much  interested  in  Chautauqua,  and  value  very  highly  the  work 
which  it  has  done  and  is  doing  and  will  do  for  our  people. 

[Prof.  H.  H.  Boyearn,  GolombiA  College.  Kew  York  City.] 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  Chautauqua  movement.  It  brings  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  higher  interests  to  thousands,  nay  hundreds 
of  thousands,  who  have  had  scant  opportunities  for  culture  in  child- 
hood and  youth.  Jt  elevates  and  dignifies  their  lives,  lifting  them  out 
of  the  dull  routine  of  soul-crippling  toil  and  giving  them  an  appre- 
ciation of  spiritual  and  intellectual  value.  The  intellectaal  activity 
into  which  they  are  stimulated  through  the  agency  of  the  Chautauqua 
lectures,  books,  and  periodicals  is  making  itself  felt  as  a  power  for 
good  in  many  communitiea  throughout  the  land. 

[Et.  R©T.  Boyd  Vincent.] 

Fifty  years  ago  Thomas  Carlyle  said:  "The  true  university  of  these 
days  is  a  collection  of  books."  It  seemed  a  most  paradoxical  statement 
right  in  the  face  of  all  existing  ideas  and  facts.  TJniversities  had 
always  been  collections  of  men,  of  professors  and  students.  Thirty 
thousand  students  went  to  hear  Abelard  lecture.  "  Give  me  President 
Mark  Hopkins  sitting  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  myself  at  the  other," 
said  a  Williams  College  student,  "and  I  haveall  the  university  I  wanf 
But  Carlyle  was  right,  after  all.  "The  facility  of  getting  books,  the 
facility  of  distributing  the  knowledge  of  books,  has  changed  the  whole 
conditions  of  the  business  from  top  to  bottom."  His  paradox  has 
already  become  a  reality,  combining  both  advs\,ntages  in  one,  and  its 
name  is  Chautauqua — "the  Chautauqua  university  system  of  educa- 
tion." I  glory  in  it  for  my  own  name's  sake.  I  rejoice  in  it  for  the  sake 
of  every  fellow  American.    (Sermon  at  Chautauqua,  August  6, 1893.) 

[Dr.  Edward  Eggleston.] 

I  think  Chautauqua  was  the  beginning,  perhaps,  of  that  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  movement  that  has  been  agitating  the  people  all  over 

*Oiie  who  heard  Phillips  Brooks  preach  at  Chautauqua  writes:  ''  Those  of  us  who 
wero  at  Chautauqua  in  1888  and  heard  that  wonderful  sermon  by  Phillips  Brooks  on 
Christ  the  Perfector  of  Humanity  will  nevei*  forget  it.  I  remember  very  well  the 
testimony  of  n  prominent  Englishman  who  sat  by  my  side  during  the  service.  Said 
I  to  him:  'What  do  you  think  of  that  sermon  f  Said  he:  'I  don't  know  what  to 
think.  I  am  stunned,  overwhelmed.  I  have  heard  all  of  our  great  preachers, 
Liddon,  Spurgeon,  Newman  HaU,  etc.,  but  I  never  heard  anything  like  that.'" 
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this  eou&try  and  Eofope.  I  do  not  know  any  other  country  ia  the 
if  odd  where  so  inaay  grown  people  are  seeking  to  improve  their  minds 
as  in  this  country  to-day.  *  •  •  There  are  two  forms  of  intelleetoal 
activity.  There  is  that  for  which  Bishop  Hnrst  sttuids  in  the  bnildiug 
of  the  great  university  at  Washington.  The  university  stands  for  the 
aeqnisition  of  knowledge.  Ghautaaqua  stands  as  the  great  diffuser  of 
knowledge  •  •  *  in  a  democratic  way,  to  the  basy  i>eople  who  can 
not  and  never  could  go  to  the  university.  That  is  a  magnificent  idea, 
and  it  is  magnificently  realized  in  some  ways  today ;  that  diffusion  is 
taking  place  through  our  country,  and  that  diffusion  reacts  again  upon 
scholarship.    (Eecoguition  day,  August  23, 1893.) 

[A.  M.  Fairbairn,  principal  Mansfield  Colleg ..  Oxford.] 

Bishop  Yincent's  work  at  Ghautauqua  seems  to  me  wise,  statesman- 
like, and  beneficent.  It  is  only  the  most  superficial  who  fail  to  see  into 
the  heart  of  things  that  can  speak  of  it  with  disrespect.  It  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  substitute  for  academic  culture  or  the  higher  education, 
but  it  does  profess  to  regulate  the  reading  of  thousands  and  to  direct 
into  useful  and  thoroughly  helpful  channels  intellects  and  interests 
that  would  be  wasted  by  either  dispersion,  undue  distribution,  or  neg- 
lect. If  out  of  60,000  readers  controlled  more  or  less  by  Chautauqua 
10,000  could  have  selected  thrtr  own  literature,  50,000  at  least  would 
have  simply,  by  miscellaneous  and  discursive  and  often  Idle  reading, 
wasted  their  time  and  still  more  dispersed  their  intelligence.  Bishop 
Vincent,  by  guiding  their  reading  for  a  fow  years,  helps  to  form  habits 
of  study,  guides  them  in  wide  selection  of  books,  and  enables  them, 
instead  of  merely  using  fiction  to  fill  a  vacant  hour,  to  use  literature  to 
furnish  the  mind.  Chautauqua  is  an  attempt  to  carry  educative,  reli- 
gious literature  into  the  homes  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It 
was  a  magnanimous  enterx^rise  to  attempt^  the  success  that  has  come 
to  it  has  been  thoroughly  well-deserved,  and  there  is  no  man  I  more 
gladly  salute  with  honor.  The  men  who  from  this  side  have  visited 
Chautauqua  have  come  away  impressed  with  the  work  it  does.  It  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  university  in  the  English  or  European  sense,  and  no 
man  would  measure  it  by  such  a  standard,  but  what  it  seeks  to  do  no 
university  here  has  ever  thought  of  doing.  *  •  *  I  hail  Chautauqua 
as  one  of  the  great  means  of  spiritualizing  America,  of  creating  within 
it  a  people  devoted  to  high  ends,  to  holy  purposes,  to  rich  aspirations. 
May  it  multiply  and  grow,  and  out  of  the  high  ends,  the  readings,  and 
the  studies  may  a  new,  great,  moral,  and  spiritual  x>eople  grow  up,  and 
in  those  days  the  name  of  Bishop  Vincent  will  not  be  forgotten. 

[WUliaa  R.  Harper,  pnaident  of  UniTersity  of  Clijcago.] 

I  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  details  of  the  Chautauqua 
work.  I  have  had  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  discovering  its 
weak  as  well  as  its  strong  points.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  all  the 
differ^it  classes  of  students  and  readers  who  have  come  under  the 
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influence  of  the  Chautauqua  instruction.  Still  further,  I  have  been  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  work,  whether  looked  at  fronoi 
the  point  of  view  of  the  management  or  of  those  who  have  been  assisted, 
and  I  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  under- 
lying the  movement.  I  mention  these  things  in  order  to  show  that, 
although  an  outsider,  I  speak  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  only 
0110  from  the  inside  could  possess. 

The  work  inaugurated  by  Bishop  Vincent  and  Mr.  Miller  has,  in  my 
opinion,  already  exerted  an  influence  beyond  all  i)ossible  estimate. 
This  influence,  while  primarily  of  an  intellectual  character,  has  been 
also  in  the  truest  sense  moral  and  religious.  The  movement  has  exerted 
in  a  thousand  ways  an  indirect  influence  which  can  not  possibly  be 
indicated,  although  it  can  very  clearly  be  felt.  That  it  has  been  in  any 
sense  a  rival  of  any  kind  of  intellectual  work  is  absurd.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  supplemented  intellectual  work  already  being  done,  has 
led  many  to  undertake  a  higher  grade  of  intellectual  work,  and  has 
imbued  the  minds  of  multitudes  with  a  desire  for  intellectual  disci- 
pline, the  thought  of  which  had  not  before  entered  their  minds.  That 
Chautauqua  in  the  future  will  become  more  and  more  a  x)ower  can  not 
for  a  moment  be  doubted.    (Mail  and  Express,  February  22, 1890.) 

[Dr.  J.  L.  Harlbat.] 

There  are  two  things  that  have  brought  me  to  Chautauqua.  There 
are  two  great  facts  of  this  movement  represented  by  this  gathering 
here  to-night,  and  those  are  the  two  great  facts  which  bring  together 
nine-tenths  if  not  ninety- nine  hundredths  of  the  people  who  come  here. 
One  is  the  great  fact  that  Chautauqua  helps  to  bridge  over  the  great 
gulf  between  the  illiterate  and  literate  classes;  between  the  multitudes 
of  people  who  do  not  read,  and  therefore  do  not  think,  and  the  compara- 
tively few  who  are  leaders  and  thinkers.  •  •  *  But  there  is  another 
great  thing  that  Chautauqua  has  done.  It  has,  more  than  any  other 
institution  of  our  time,  made  popular  the  study  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
because  Chautauqua  lifts  people  out  of  ignorance  into  intelligence 
I  rejoice  in  it,  and  I  pray  a  thousand  blessings  upon  it  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come.  (Chautauqua's  twenty-first  anniversary,  August  7, 
1894.) 

[Dr.  R.  D.  Roberta.] 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  interesting  circumstance.  The 
university  extension  movement  in  England  reaches  its  majority  this 
year.  We  are  one  year  older  than  you  are  in  America.  Here  are 
two  movements  that  started  in  countries  thousands  of  miles  apart  and 
quite  independent  of  each  other.  We  knew  nothing  of  what  you  were 
doing  and  you  knew  nothing  of  us,  yet  fundamentally  the  two  move- 
ments had  the  same  great  purpose.  They  march  along  the  same  lines, 
studying  to  the  same  end,  increasing  these  means  for  all.  That  is  a 
curious  circumstance.    It  shows  that  these  two  movements  are  the 
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natural  outcome  of  forces  that  lie  deep  down  in  tbe  very  roots  of 
society.  They  have  grown,  they  have  evolved,  they  are  growing.  No 
one  can  tell  how  great  a  future  may  lie  before  them.  I  come  here 
hoping  to  learn  something  from  your  way  of  doing  things.  You  in 
America  have  taken  some  hints  from  us  and  we  are  helping  one 
another,  and  we  are  marching  to  the  same  great  end.  (Address  at 
Chautauqua,  August  1, 1893.) 

Part  III. — The  Catholic  Summee  School  of  America. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  hopeful  developments  of  higher  pop- 
ular education  in  America  may  be  seen  in  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
at  Plattsburg,  K.  Y.  The  adoption  of  the  Chautauqua  idea  by  Catholic 
educators,  with  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  the  present  Pope, 
shows  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  Chautauqua  system,  as  well  as 
the  progressive  tendencies  of  Catholicism  in  this  country.  The  Xew 
York  Sun,  commenting.  May  29,  1892,  upon  the  original  project  of 
^*The  Catholic  Chautauqua"  at  New  London,  Conn.,  said  editorially: 
"The  camp  meeting  idea  has  borne  rich  and  abundant  fruit,  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  is  this  Boman  Catholic  enterprise.  By  means 
of  it  the  Catholic  Church  may  be  brought  into  sympathetic  relations 
with  the  purely  American  spirit  and  with  American  methods  and  tra- 
ditions, which  will  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  its  future  in  this 
country.  The  establishment  of  a  Catholic  Chautauqua  is  an  event  of 
high  importance  and  great  significance." 

INFLUENCE  OF   CHAUTAUQUA. 

The  close  connection  between  this  new  educational  enterprise  and 
the  historic  Chautauqua  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  extracts 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  Warren  E.  Mosher,  secretary  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  of  America,  who,  with  other  writers,  contributed  to  The 
Bosary  in  1894  good  accounts  of  the  beginnings  of  the  whole  movement: 

"A  retrospective  view  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America 
takes  me  back  to  an  evening  in  the  fall  of  1885,  when,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  the  Chautjiuqua  system  of  education  was  brought  to  my 
attention.  The  information  was  imparted  to  me  by  a  friend  who  had 
just  joined  a  Chautauqua  reading  circle,  and  who  urged  me  to  become 
a  member  also.  This  I  was  very  willing  to  do  upon  learning  of  the 
many  advantages  of  the  system. 

"At  the  first  meeting  of  this  circle  which  I  attended  I  was  favorably 
impressed  with  the  methods  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle,  this  being  the  title  of  the  department  of  reading  circles  under 
the  Chautauqua  system,  and  from  that  time  the  desire  took  possession 
of  me  to  institute  such  a  system  of  popular  education  for  our  Catholic 
people. 

"For  four  years  I  was  a  member  of  this  local  Chautauqua  circle,  in 
the  management  of  which  I  took  an  active  part,  serving  as  presiding 
ED  95 34* 
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officer  two  years.  The  study  of  tbe  system  occupied  much  of  my 
attention,  and  I  became  familiar  with  its  various  departments,  includ- 
ing the  reading  circle,  summer  school,  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  other 
departments.  As  the  knowledge  of  this  vast  and  admirably  planned 
institution  grew  upon  me,  the  difficulties  of  establishing  a  similar  one 
on  Catholic  lines  seemed  overwhelming.  The  opportunity  to  make  the 
attempt  to  organize  did  not  present  itself  until  the  spring  of  1889,  when, 
after  consultation  with  my  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  Me^rs,  an  organization 
was  effected  on  April  C,  and  the  institution  named  The  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Union.  Father  Mears  was  its  first  president.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  present  incumbent 
About  two  weeks  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Educational 
Union  a  Catholic  reading  circle  was  formed,  for  the  puri>ose  of  giving 
an  object  lesson  of  the  system.  This  circle  was  called  The  Home 
Reading  Circle,  and  still  exists. 

^<  Intelligence  of  the  aim  and  methods  of  this  union  was  spread 
throughout  the  land  through  the  Catholic  and  secular  press,  by  corre- 
spondence and  personal  visits  to  many  places  by  myself.  The  project 
met  with  much  favor  and  encouragement,  but  obstacles  barred  its 
progress  also  at  every  turn.  There  was  not  a  dollar  behind  the  insti- 
tution, yet  I  had  determined  to  devote  my  whole  time  to  the  enterprise 
and  make  it  a  life  work. 

'^  In  October,  1889,  a  number  of  circles  which  had  been  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Union  entered  upon  the  course 
of  reading  prescribed.  From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  union 
until  January,  1891,  the  connection  between  the  various  circles  and 
the  union  was  kept  up  by  means  of  leaflets  issued  monthly,  containing 
the  order  of  reading,  directions,  etc.  In  January,  1891,  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review,  official  organ  of  the  union, 
made  its  appearance." 

A  CATHOLIC   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The  above  Review  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mosher  reminds  one  of  the 
magazine  called  The  Chautauquan.  It  is  edited  by  Mosher  himself  who 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  successful  enterprise.  The  Review  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  is  the  recognized  organ  of 
the  Catholic  Summer  School  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Union.  As  in  the  Chautauquan,  general  and  required  readings  are  pub- 
lished in  this  Catholic  Review.  It  contains  valuable  articles  relating 
to  history,  science,  religion,  literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  Some  of 
the  leading  Catholic  scholars  in  America  contribute  to  its  columns. 
Its  influence  must  be  for  good  upon  the  development  of  general  intelli- 
gence and  a  broader  culture  among  its  American  readers.  There  is 
a  reading-circle  department  in  the  magazine  for  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  local  literary  societies.  There  is  also  a  Catholic 
teachers'  council  for  the  discussion  of  educational  questions  of  a  prac- 
tical character  and  for  the  dissemination  of  correct  ideas  of  pedagogy. 
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It  was  tbrough  the  Catholic  Beading  Circle  Eeview,  foanded  by  Mr. 
Mosher  in  1891  and  still  edited  and  pablished  by  him,  that  the  idea  of 
a  Catholic  sammer  school  was  most  strongly  promoted.  Two  features 
of  Chautauqua  had  already  been  reproduced:  (1)  Beading  circles,  pur- 
suing a  definite  and  prescribed  course  under  central  direction;  (2)  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Educational  Union,  which  corresponds  to  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   PROJECT. 

The  idea  was  for  some  time  under  discussion,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Mosher,  it  was  not  until  January,  1892,  that  the  project  was  given 
public  mention.  This  was  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Catholic 
Beview,  of  N^ew  York  City,  by  the  Bev.  James  F.  Loughlin,  D.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia: 

"A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  W.  E.  Mosher,  the  secretary  of  the  Catholic 
Chautauqua  movementand  editor  of  the  Catholic  Beading  Circle  Beview, 
consulted  with  me  as  to  the  feasibility  of  choosing  some  desirable  place 
where  the  Catholic  educators  of  the  country  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  reading  circles  might  assemble  during  the  summer  vacation  and 
devote  some  time  to  the  discussion  of  educational  matters,  listen  to 
addresses  from  prominent  and  experienced  teachers,  etc.  With  that 
characteristic  of  American  Catholicity  which  immediately  ^  sits  on '  every- 
thing which  looks  like  a  novelty,  I  answered  bluntly  that  *the  project 
was  visionary.'  *The  time  may  come,^  said  I,  ^when  such  schemes  may 
work,  but  not  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs.'  I  venture  to  say  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  Catholics  in  the  country  would  have 
treated  the  proposition  precisely  as  I  did,  for  there  are  few  of  us  who 
feel  able  or  willing  to  ^run  a  hotel.'  And  yet,  when  we  take  a  second 
thought,  what  is  there  wild  or  impracticable  about  Mr.  Mosher's  project! 
There  has  been  an  immense  and  widespread  awakening  of  interest  dur- 
ing the  past  couple  of  years  in  the  improvement  of  Catholic  pedagogy 
and  the  cultivation  of  Catholic  literature.  How  to  perfect  our  schools, 
how  to  interest  our  young  men  and  women  in  mental  culture,  are  the 
questions  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  clergy  and  laity.  Why  not  hold 
an  informal  congress  for  the  discussion  of  such  questions!  And  what 
better  plan  than  a  general  assembly  during  vacation  time!  As  the 
Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
toward  the  end  of  August  in  the  city  of  Albany,  Mr.  Mosher  suggests 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  Catholic  Chautauqua  might  be  fixed  some- 
where in  that  neighborhood,  either  on  the  Hudson  or  at  Saratoga. 
Every  Catholic  interested  either  in  the  improvement  of  self  or  of  Cath- 
olic youth  might  be  invited  to  attend.  A  special  invitation  might  be 
extended  to  that  valuable  and  much  neglected  body,  the  Catholic  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools." 

From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  above  letter  the  development 
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of  Mr.  Mosher's  project  ivas  rapid.  He  says  in  the  article  already 
quoted : 

^^Tiie  matter  was  at  ouce  taken  np  and  discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 
Many  eminent  prelates,  priests,  and  laymen  gave  expression  of  their 
opinion  in  the  Beading  Circle  Beview,  and  a  meeting  was  called  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Union  at  the  Catholic  Club,  Kew 
York  City,  May  11, 1892.  About  25  assembled  in  response  to  the  call. 
*  •  •  The  Catholic  Summer  School  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  reading 
circle  movement,  and  the  reading  circle  movement,  as  it  now  exists,  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Chautauqua  system,  while  the  Chau- 
tauqua system,  although  in  a  modern  guise,  bears  many  traces  of  the 
system  of  education  in  vogue  before  the  Christian  era  and  carried  to 
perfection  under  the  influence  of  the  church  in  the  scholastic  age. 

"I  have  mentioned  the  Educational  Union  particularly  because  of 
my  connection  with  that  institution,  but  the  Catholic  reading  circle 
movement  is  not  due  altogether  to  the  influence  of  the  Educational 
Union.  The  establishment  of  Catholic  reading  circles  was  attempted 
shortly  after  the  Chautauqua  circles  became  known.  In  18S5  an 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  a  reading  circle  in  the  Young  Ladies' 
Sodality  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  but  it  did  not  continue  long.  Other 
attempts  were  made  in  different  places  and  with  better  success.  In 
1888  the  establishment  of  Catholic  reading  circles  was  advocated  by 
Miss  Julia  Perkins  (recently  deceased),  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  through 
the  Catholic  World,  and  in  June,  1889,  the  same  magazine  announced 
the  establishment  of  the  Columbian  Beading  Union,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  having  for  its  object  the  propagation  of 
Catholic  reading  circles.  The  flrst  attempt  at  organized  effort,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  1889,  with  what  success  the  reading  public  already 
knows." 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Catholic  Summer  School  was  organized  in  May,  1892,  and  held 
its  flrst  session,  as  proposed,  at  New  London  in  July,  1892.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  first  season  embraced  many  interesting  and  valuable 
features. 

The  first  temporary  president  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  in  1892 
was  the  Bcv.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy,  of  Altoona,  Pa.  The  first  president 
was  Bev.  James  F.  Loughlin,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  February,  1893,  the  Catholic  Summer  School  received  its  charter 
from  the  regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  May  selected  Platts- 
burg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  for  its  permanent  site.  The  land,  some  450 
acres,  2J  miles  from  the  city,  was  presented  by  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Bailroad.  The  grounds,  now  called  "Cliff*  Haven,"  fronting  on 
Lake  Champlain,  have  been  laid  out  and  improved  to  a  considerable 
extent,  although  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  summer  sessions, 
1893-1895,  most  of  the  lectures  and  classes  were  held  for  convenience 
in  the  city  of  Plattsburg. 
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The  first  building  erected  at  Cliflf  Haven  was  for  administration  pur- 
poses. It  stands  fronting  the  lake  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
ground  and  cost  about  $2,500.  It  contains  an  auditorium  accommodat- 
ing about  300  people.  The  managers  intend  to  build  a  chapel  on  a 
beautiful  forest  knoll  overlooking  the  water,  and  to  christen  the  chapel 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Lake."  A  larger  auditorium  is  in  prospect.  Cot- 
tages are  now  planned,  with  boarding  houses  and  restaurants.  Soon 
we  may  expect  to  see  reproduced  at  Cliff  Haven,  on  the  border  of  Lake 
Champlain,  an  academic  village  worthy  of  its  historic  prototype  on 
Lake  Chautauqua. 

In  August,  1893,  the  R^v.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  elected  president,  and  he  has  since  continued  in  that  elective 
office.  Clergy  and  laity  appear  to  be  about  equally  represented  on  the 
present  board  of  trustees.  The  summer  school  at  Plattsburg  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Bishop  Gabriels,  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  in  Avhose  diocese  the  school  is  planted,  is  its  ordinary  or  episcopal 
superior.  Archbishop  Corrigan  is  the  metropolitan,  for  Plattsburg  is 
in  his  ecclesiastical  province. 

SESSION  OF  1895. 

The  following  account  of  the  third  session  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy,  of  Pittsburg: 

"The  third  session  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America  opened 
July  14  and  closed  August  13, 1894.  It  was  in  every  respect  the  most 
notable  and  successful  assemblage  of  the  students  and  friends  of  higher 
education  on  strictly  Catholic  lines  who,  during  the  past  three  years, 
have  been  following  the  summer  school  course  of  lectures. 

"In  the  increased  attendance  over  preceding  years,  in  the  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  country  represented,  in  the  range  and  variety 
of  the  subjects  discussed,  all  of  which  were  of  present  and  practical 
interest,  in  the  growing  favor  with  which  the  summer  school  idea  has 
been  received  by  the  clergy  and  hierarchy  of  the  church,  which  was 
manifested  by  the  presence  of  priests  and  bishops  deeply  interested  in 
the  daily  work  of  the  school,  in  the  many  pleasant  reunions  of  former 
students  of  college  and  academy  and  the  happy  hours  of  sweet  inter- 
course of  highly  cultivated  men  and  women,  in  the  beautiful  spirit  of 
social  harmony  that  prevailed  everywhere,  there  was  nothing  wanting 
to  make  the  session  that  just  closed  at  Plattsburg,  on  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  our  Lady's  Assumption,  the  most  successful  in  the  short  history 
of  the  Catholic  Summer  School. 

"In  the  brief  space  allotted  to  the  writer  it  is  only  possible  to  note  a 
few  things  that  contributed  to  this  success.  The  increased  attendance 
was  largely  due  to  the  conferences  of  reading  circles  held  last  winter 
and  spring  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
In  these  conferences  the  work  done  at  the  summer  school  and  the 
means  of  doing  it  were  fully  and  clearly  set  forth.    The  aims  and  objects 
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of  the  school  were  made  known  to  Catholic  students  interested  in  the 
problems  that  are  at  present  stirring  men's  souls;  and  many  were 
desirous  of  knowing  how  those  problems  were  to  bc^  met  and  answered 
by  Catholic  teachers,  men  of  rare  and  acknowledged  ability ,  each  in 
his  own  department  of  science,  art,  history,  law,  philosophy,  and  reli- 
gion. Accordingly  they  came  in  large  numbers  and  set  themselves 
down  by  the  placid  waters  of  Champlain  to  drink  in,  daring  the  four 
weeks  of  the  session  of  the  school,  truth  and  wisdom. 

"  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  majority  of  the  students  came  from  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  though  there  were  representa- 
tives from  States  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin  and  as  far  south  as  Kentucky 
and  Louisiana.  Brooklyn,  among  the  cities  of  the  country,  had  the 
honor  of  having  the  largest  delegation,  while  I^ew  York,  Eochester, 
Bufialo,  and  Boston  sent  a  large  number  of  students.  The  personal 
efforts  made  by  individuals  was  also  felt  in  this  year's  attendance. 
Those  who  come  one  year  return  home  determined  to  make  known  to 
their  friends  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  attendance  at  the 
school. 

*^  Of  the  lectures  there  is  space  only  for  a  short  summary.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  syllabus  we  find  a  wide  range  and  much  variety.  Ethics, 
law,  science,  American  institutions^  Catholic  literature,  early  educators 
and  missionaries,  studies  among  famous  English  authors,  work  in  Sun- 
day schools,  social  problems,  young  men  in  public  life,  astronomy,  Chris- 
tian art.  Catholic  organization  of  intellectual  forces,  artists  and  their 
masterpieces — these  were  the  subjects  discussed  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  school.  The  fourth  week,  which  was  chiefly  intended  for 
teachers  in  our  schools,  had  a  special  normal  coarse,  a  series  of  lectures 
on  logic  and  pyschology,  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  history, 
and  a  series  on  the  Bible  and  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  This  list  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  work  done  at  the  school.  It  is  no  child's 
play,  nor  is  it  a  hard  task  voluntarily  imposed  by  those  in  attendance, 
for  the  subjects  that  may  be  considered  difficult  and  abstruse  are,  by 
the  skillful  treatment  of  the  lecturers,  so  handled  as  to  be  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  ordinary  mind. 

<<  Not  the  least  important,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  the  school,  was  its  social  side.  There  were  many  receptions 
to  distinguished  friends  and  visitors,  such  as  those  tendered  to  his 
grace  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  New  York,  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  to  Bishop  Watterson,  and  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  There  were  readings,  musicales,  and  a  special  recep- 
tion to  the  Catholic  authors  and  writers  present  at  Champlain.  Various 
excursions  to  points  of  interest  in  this  historic  and  romantic  region — to 
Au  Sable  Chasm,  to  Saranac,  to  Montreal,  Burlington,  and  to  the 
shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr^,  which  were  undertaken  by  the  whole 
school  or  by  small  parties— filled  in  profitably  and  pleasantly,  indeed, 
the  hours  needed  for  recreation  and  rest.    ♦    •     • 
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^*  What  rendered  this  session  most  notable  was  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  administration  building  on  the  ground  of  the 
school  by  Archbishop  Corrigan,  of  New  York,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day, July  29,  and  the  communication  to  the  school,  by  the  apostolic 
delegate,  of  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Father  approving  the  movement. 
We  subjoin  both  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Satolli  and  that  of  the  Pope: 

[Lotter  from  Archbishop  Satolli.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  14y  1894. 
Rbvkrbnd  Dsar  Sik  :  With  no  Utile  surprise  I  find  that  tho  letter  of  His  Holiness 
Leo  XIII  coiumendiug  witli  highest  praise  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America 
has  come  to  me.  Most  nndoabtedly  the  institution  over  which  you  preside  is  one  in 
every  way  worthy  of  commendation  and  encouragement.  If  before  the  session  closes 
it  he  possible  to  visit  yon,  I  shall  give  yon  notice.  Meanwhile  be  assured  that  I  am 
ready  and  williug  to  render  your  Champlain  school  any  service  in  my  XH>wer. 
Wishing  you  a  full  measure  of  success,  I  am,  devotedly,  yours,  in  Christ, 

Fbancib,  AncHBisHOP  Satolli, 

Apostolic  Delegate* 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D. 

[The  Pope's  letter.] 

To  our  Venerahle  Brother  lYanoU,  Archbishop  of  Lepanto,  Apostolic  Delegate  iu  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Venerable  Brother,  health  and  apostolic  benediction :  It  has  recently  been  brought 
to  our  knowledge  that,  among  the  many  movements  so  opportunely  set  on  foot  in 
the  United  States  for  the  increase  of  religion,  a  Catholic  summer  school,  through  the 
cooperation  of  clergy  and  laity,  has  been  established  on  Lake  Champlain,  at  Platts- 
bnrg,  in  the  diocese  of  Ogdensbnrg.  We  have  also  learned  that  the  school  has  been 
affiliated  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  empowered  to 
confer  degrees  upon  those  who  foUow  its  courses  of  study.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  the  founding  of  a  school  of  this  kind;  one  affecting  the  good  of  religion,  that 
Catholics  by  their  union  of  thought  and  pursuits  may  the  more  effectively  defend 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  induce  our  brethren  who  are  separated  from  us  concerning 
tho  Christian  faith  to  mako  their  peace  with  her;  another,  that  by  means  of  lectures 
from  learned  teachers  the  pursuit  of  tho  highest  studies  may  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted ;  finally,  that  through  the  principles  laid  down  by  us  in  our  encyclical  on  the 
condition  of  labor,  and  by  their  practical  illustration  and  application,  the  peace  and 
pro8j>ority  of  your  fellow-citizens  may  be  secured.  We  are  aware  that  bishops  have 
been  the  promoters  of  these  things  because  they  saw  that  in  many  ways  notable 
benefit:}  would  result  therefrom.  Moved,  nevertheless,  by  our  great  desire  that  tho 
best  interests  of  tho  people  of  the  United  States  may  bo  furthered  by  the  constant 
addition  of  new  helps,  wo  are  pleased  to  give  our  commendation  to  the  trustees  of 
this  summer  school,  and  to  exhort  them  not  to  depart  from  th^  road  which  they  have 
already  taken,  but  to  go  forward  in  it  with  braver  confidence.  Since  we  have  been 
informed,  also,  that  in  a  short  time  the  third  annual  session  of  the  school  will  be 
held;  and  that  bishops,  priests,  and  members  of  the  laity  will  bo  present,  we  send  to 
those  who  will  att«nd  our  heartiest  greeting,  praying  God  to  bless  their  undertaking 
and  purposes.  We  trust,  venerable  brother,  that  in  this  your  aid  will  not  be  want- 
iug,  and  that  by  constant  assistance  you  will  encourage  these  assemblies  of  Catho- 
lics, and  see  that  the  largest  benefits  accrue  therefrom  to  religion  and  good  citizen- 
ship. May  the  apostolic  benediction,  which  we  impart  most  lovingly,  be  an  earnest 
of  tho  many  heavenly  blessings  with  which  we  pray  the  Almighty  to  reward  your 
zeal,  and  that  of  the  other  biahoxM,  priests,  and  people. 
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SESSION  OF  1895. 

A  syllabus  of  lectures,  given  at  the  Catholic  Summer  School  at  its 
fourth  session,  July  6  to  August  19, 1895,  was  published  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  pamphlet  of  40  pages  by  D.  0.  Heath  &  Co.  It  contains 
also  the  names  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  executive  committee,  the 
board  of  studies,  the  directing  board  of  the  Beading  Circle  Union,  and 
the  women's  auxiliary  committee. 

A  noticeable  effort  has  been  made  at  Plattsburg  to  systematize  i)opu- 
lar  instruction.  The  lectures  are  all  arranged  in  courses,  each  with  an 
elaborate  and  printed  outline  for  the  convenience  of  students.  No 
single  lectures  find  a  place  in  the  schedule.  Three  distinct  courses 
were  given  each  week  of  the  summer  session  in  1894.  The  mistake  of 
surfeiting  the  public  was  not  made.  To  illustrate  the  plan  of  work  the 
following  examples  will  suffice: 

The  first  week  there  was  a  course  of  five  lectures  at  9.30  a.  m.,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  O'Connell,  of  Boston,  upon  the  "External  relations  of 
the  early  church."  At  11  a.  m.,  from  Monday  till  Friday,  there  were 
lectures  on  the  "Philosophy  of  literature"  by  Conde  B.  Pallen,  Ph.  D., 
of  St.  Louis.  On  four  evenings  in  the  week  there  were  popular  scien- 
tific lectures  by  Rev.  T.  J.  A.  Freeman,  of  Woodstock,  Md.  Saturday 
evening  was  usually  devoted  to  social  receptions  or  other  festivities. 

There  was  manifest  method  and  continuity  in  the  make-up  of  the 
programme  from  week  to  week.  The  "  Internal  development  of  the  early 
church"  was  presented  by  James  F.  Loughlin,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  course  of  five  morning  lectures.  Then  followed  the  beginnings  of 
English  literature,  French  literature,  Spanish  colonization  of  America. 
Evening  lectures  on  i)opular  science  gave  way  to  lectures  on  the  Bible. 
As  at  Chautauqua,  so  at  Plattsburg,  manifestly  great  importance  is 
attached  to  religious  as  well  as  to  scientific  studies.  "The  impetus," 
says  Dr.  Oonaty,  "that  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  the 
recent  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  called  for  a  special  line  of  work  upon  the 
sacred  Scriptures." 

Lighter  and  entertaining  subjects  were  not  left  out  of  the  programme. 
Col.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  that  charming  story-teller  from  Balti- 
more, gave  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  the  "Evolution  of  the  novel." 
The  history  and  evolution  of  music  were  illustrated  in  a  pleasing 
manner.  The  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  j)opular  education  are  just 
dawning  upon  the  American  cities  and  summer  schools.  The  history 
and  philosophy  of  art  were  represented  at  Plattsburg  in  evening 
lectures. 

Special  courses  were  also  offered  in  drawing,  elocution,  cooking, 
botany,  and  other  popular  subjects.  In  a  resum6  of  the  summer's 
work,  published  in  the  Worcester  Spy,  August  25,  1895,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Conaty,  president  of  the  school,  said:  "Miscellaneous  subjects,  the 
single  lecture,  the  ordinary  topic  of  current  interest,  all  were  carefully 
eliminated  from  the  programme.    It  was  felt  that  the  summer-school 
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idea  was  not  ko  mucli  to  please  the  fancy  or  to  follow  the  facts  of  every- 
day society,  nor  to  scatter  the  thought  of  the  students  over  a  variety  of 
matters,  but  rather  to 'concentrate  thought  upon  a  definite  lino  of  study 
which  would  give  to  the  summer  school  something  of  the  character  of 
a  systematic  college  instruction,  covering  a  period  of  years.  •  •  • 
The  programme  had  in  it  a  harmony  of  thought  and  a  unity  of  purpose. 
The  subjects  were  subjects  which  commend  themselves  to  the  higher 
lines  of  thought  and  adapt  themselves  as  well  to  the  ordinarily  edu- 
cated mind." 

Eegarding  the  social  side  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School,  its  presi- 
dent remarks:  "The  receptions  given  by  jthe  ladies  on  the  Saturday 
evenings  of  the  session  have  been  sources  of  delight  and  pride  to  the 
school,  for  they  have  proved  that  among  our  Catholic  people  there  is  an 
undeveloped  social  strength,  which  gatherings  like  the  summer  school 
will  tend  to  develop.  Catholics  coming  together  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  are  led  to  know  one  another  better,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  men  and  women  who  have  earned  distinction  in  lines  of  study 
and  success,  men  and  women  of  literary  prominence,  distinguished  in 
church  and  state,  and  thus  the  social  elements  of  the  Catholic  people 
are  welded  together  into  a  mighty  mass,  which  must  tend  toward  the 
uplifting  of  our  people  into  that  position  which  they  should  occupy  as 
a  part  of  this  great  nation." 

The  attendance  upon  the  summer  session  in  1895  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  friends  of  this  Catholic  school.  About  1,500  diflPerent  per- 
sons were  registered.  They  came  from  regions  as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake 
City;  from  Canada  on  the  north  and  Florida  on  the  south.  Twenty- 
eight  States  were  represented.  .New  York  led  with  713  students. 
Massachusetts  sent  190  j  Pennsylvania  55.  New  York  City  and  Bos- 
ton had  the  largest  municipal  delegations,  although  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo,  Rochester,  Springfield,  and  Worcester  were  not  far 
behind.  When  the  accommodations  become  more  adequate,  when  cot- 
tages and  summer  hotels  are  erected  at  Cliff  Haven,  we  may  expect  to 
see  an  even  larger  attendance.  The  Catholic  Summer  School  meets  a 
recognized  want  for  both  clergy  and  laity.  It  will  afford  a  popular 
retreat  from  the  routine  labors  and  social  or  business  distractions. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  attractive  to  human  nature  in  the 
idea  of  a  summer  encampment  on  lake  or  stream.  Men  like  to  get 
away  from  towns  and  cities  and  to  enjoy  communion  with  nature. 
When  to  the  charms  of  the  lake  shore  are  added  the  comforts  of  home 
life,  the  attractions  of  literature,  art,  and  music,  neither  the  creature 
discomforts  of  savage  life  in  the  woods  nor  the  jejune  pleasures  of  the 
summer  hotel,  with  all  its  piazzas  and  social  inanities,  can  successfully 
vie  with  the  summer  school,  if  rightly  managed,  as  a  rational  mode  of 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  One  who  has  tried  the  experiment  will 
confess  the  advantages  of  pleasant  intellectual  occupation  and  of 
civilized  life  in  summer  vacation  over  social  dissipation  and  expensive 
savagery. 
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FUTURE  OF   THE  WORK. 

The  Eev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  now  president  of  the  Catholic  Chautau- 
qua, writes  concerning  its  future: 

''The  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America  is  an  assured  fact.    Cath- 
olics have  long  called  for  it,  and  in  its  existence  it  corresxxinds,  in  some 
measure,  to  their  ideas,  and  satisfies  their  desires.    They  have  recog- 
nized its  necessity  and  its  usefulness,  and  now  they  are  appreciatingly 
grateful  for  the  efibrts  made  to  establish  it.    As  an  intelligent  force  in 
Catholic  educational  work  it  has  demonstrated  its  power.    It  is  not  a 
college,  much  less  a  university,  but  it  aims  by  lectures  and  correspond- 
ence to  give  opportunity  for  study  along  special  lines  of  advanced 
thought;  to  open  up  fields  for  research  in  science  and  philosophy;  to 
briug  together  representative  teachers  of  all  branches  of  learning,  who 
will  give  to  students  the  results  of  life  work;  to  unite  in  social  inter- 
course Catholics  from  different  parts  of  the  country;   in  a  word,  to 
mold  a  Catholic  student  element  into  a  strength  and  influence  for  good 
which  will  save  not  merely  the  individuals  composing  it,  but  will  reach 
out  into  society  and  save  it.    This  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
church  and  provide  able  and  intelligent  defenders  of  sacred  truth 
against  the  falsehoods  of  heresy  and  agnosticism.    The  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  supplement  and  complement  the  work  of  education,  so  well 
cared  for  in  our  schools  and  academies.    It  will  serve  to  repair,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  injury  done  by  defective  education,  and  on  the  other  to 
broaden  and  more  generally  embellish  what  is  already  good.    It  reaches 
out  to  our  busy  men  and  women  and  offers  them  the  privilege  of  special 
study  which  will  supply  for  them  much  which  they  long  for  but  can 
not  obtain  without  great  danger  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  right 
action.    In  this  the  prospective  of  our  summer  school  is  that  of  a  quasi 
university  of  special  knowledge — a  people's  university — to  enter  which 
the  only  requisite  is  heart  and  mind  seeking  greater  light  and  fuller 
development  of  truth.    The  colleges  and  universities  which  train  the 
minds  and  hearts  to  the  enjoyment  of  higher  education  open  their  doors 
to  the  very  few  who  alone  have  time,  means,  and  ambition  to  pursue  their 
courses  of  study.    Shall  the  many  be  left  to  content  themselves  with 
the  pittance  which  comes  from  fewer  years  at  school  f    Has  higher 
education  nothing  for  themf    The  summer  school  answers  that  ambi- 
tion.   Desire  for  self-improvement  among  the  people,  even  among  those 
who  have  already  received  more  than  the  average,  must  be  and  is 
answered  in  the  summer  universities,  where  all  tastes  are  sought  to  be 
satisfied.    The  movement  is  in  its  infancy  among  us  Catholics,  but 
Chautauqua  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  its  success.    Its  pos- 
sibilities are  as  vast  as  the  wants  of  our  people.    It  may  become  an 
attachment  of  school,  academy,  college,  and  even  university.    It  may 
servo  as  a  valuable  assistant  to  lyceum  and  association,  to  literary. 
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scientific,  and  philosopbical  research  in  reading  circle  or  at  tlie  fireside 
of  one's  liome.  It  brings  at  once  into  our  private  and  public  Gatliolic 
life  the  results  of  the  intellectual  endeavors  of  our  best  scholars,  our 
most  profound  thinkers,  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  our  holy  faith, 
have  sounded  the  depths  of  secular  knowledge,  and  who  come  to 
us  with  arms  full  of  sheaves  of  ripe  scholarship  with  which  to  orna- 
ment the  education  of  our  schools  and  homes.  The  prospective  of  the 
Catholic  Summer  School  is  a  parent  home  by  the  banks  of  the  beauti- 
ful Ghamplain  and  branch  schools  throughout  the  country,  permeating 
our  social  life  and  bringing  near  to  our  people,  in  all  sections  of  our 
great  country,  the  many  advantages  which  have  now  to  be  sought  for 
at  much  sacrifice. 

^< Ghamplain,  the  first  attempt  of  Catholics,  is  the  pioneer  school — first 
missionary,  as  it  were,  in  the  endeavor  for  higher  education  for  the 
people.  We  are  but  sowers  of  the  idea,  reaping,  indeed,  some  of  the 
results;  but  those  who  come  after  will  reap  them  in  the  fullness  of  a 
ripened  harvest.  A  college  city,  a  university  town,  will  rise  up  upon 
the  banks  of  the  lake;  halls  of  science  will  welcome  to  their  lecture 
rooms  the  thousands  of  students  who,  like  pilgrims  of  old,  will  journey 
thither  seeking  knowledge.  Hospitality  will  spread  its  pleasant  cheer 
before  all,  and  enjoyment  and  mirth  will  make  the  hours  of  relaxation 
pass  amid  the  joys  of  innocent  friendship.  Days  will  come  and  go, 
and  learned  travelers  will  delight  the  student  world  with  the  tales  of 
discovery  and  research;  philosophers  and  seers,  with  the  illumination 
of  faith  ux)on  their  words,  will  separate  the  dross  from  the  gold  in  the 
principles  of  life;  and  a  purer  and  higher  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
themselves  will  come  to  the  earnest  seekers.  The  warriors  of  faith, 
while  discoursing  of  the  deeds  of  old,  will  help  prepare  the  weapons  of 
defense  for  all  to  use  in  the  battles  of  the  present;  builders  of  a  true 
life  will  train  mind  and  heart  in  the  skill  necessary  for  the  building  of 
the  structure  of  faith.  In  a  word,  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America  has  a  future  which  may  be  made  a  potent  factor  of  our  reli- 
gious and  social  life  as  American  Catholics,  opening  to  them  their  place 
in  the  great  intellectual  movement  which  is  destined  to  bring  to  our 
church  and  our  people  the  treasures  of  mind  and  heart  which  truth 
transmits  across  the  ages  as  our  inheritance.  Our  duty  is  to  drink 
deep  at  its  springs,  equip  ourselves  well  for  our  responsibilities  as 
American  Catholics,  and,  by  the  true  education  of  intellect,  add  luster 
to  our  church,  happiness  to  our  homes,  and  salvation  to  our  great  and 
glorious  country. 

"Its  location,  somewhat  remote  from  the  haunts  of  great  travel,  is 
an  advantage  in  the  exclusiveness  of  student  life  which  it  guarantees. 
None  but  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  will  seek  its  quiet 
shades.  It  will  have  no  attractions  for  those  governed  by  curiosity  or 
pleasure  alone,  and  the  earnest  student  will  not  have  his  life  marred 
by  the  interruptions  which  come  from  hordes  of  pleasure  seekers. 
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Education  itself  makes  tlio  comniuuity  exclusive,  and  that  whicli  is 
purchased  with  sacrifice  is  most  appreciated.  Our  Catholic  Summer 
School  in  its  future  is  the  home  of  Americans  seeking  all  that  truth 
can  give." 

CATnOLIC  READING  CIRCLES. 

The  following  suggestions  for  organizing  and  conducting  reading 
circles  have  been  published  in  the  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review. 
They  are  very  practicable,  and  may  be  applied  in  any  neighborhood 
where  there  is  social  intelligence: 

"A  reading  circle  is  several  or  more  persons  who  meet  together  for 
mutual  intellectual  help  and  improvemeui.  A  circle  may  be  confined 
to  the  family  circle;  it  may  be  formed  among  members  of  a  sodality  or 
other  organizations,  or  it  may  be  made  up  of  persons  of  many  organ- 
izations. It  may  be  exclusively  of  young  men  or  young  women,  or 
both,  and  it  may  include  old  and  young.  They  may  be  formed  in 
academies  and  colleges  for  supplementary  reading,  and  by  alumni 
societies. 

"A  circle  may  be  formed  by  calling  a  public  meeting  through  the 
press  or  by  an  announcement  in  the  parish  church,  or  it  maybe  formed 
by  a  few  persons  quietly,  and  the  membership  limited.  JSo  person, 
however,  should  be  excluded.  Generally  better  results  are  obtained 
in  circles  of  not  more  than  thirty  members  than  in  larger  circles,  but 
there  are  successful  circles  of  the  C.  E.  U.  [Catholic  Educational  Union] 
with  more  than  fifty  members. 

^'The  organization  should  be  simple,  and  so  conducted  that  all  may 
feel  at  home  and  take  part  in  it. 

"  The  officers  usually  are  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  a  programme  committee.  As  much  of  the  success  of  a  circle 
depends  upon  its  officers,  care  should  be  taken  in  their  selection. 

"Adopt  a  constitution  containing  only  the  simplest  rules  necessary 
for  system  and  order,  and  select  a  name  and  motto  significant  and 
appropriate. 

"Small  circles  sometimes  meet  at  the  homes  of  the  members  in  turn. 
A  x>ermanent  meeting  place  is  generally  found  in  a  pleasant  room  of 
some  association. 

"Meetings  should  be  held  weekly,  if  possible. 

"The  manner  of  conducting  a  circle  has  much  to  do  with  its  success. 
There  are  as  many  ways  of  interesting  and  instructing  a  circle  as  there 
are  successful  methods  of  conducting  classes  in  schools  and  colleges. 

"The  requirements  of  circles  are  as  varied  as  their  membership,  and 
leaders  must  select  and  follow  methods  suitable  to  their  special  needs* 

"The  following  plan  has  been  tried  with  success: 

"A  leader  is  apppinted  for  each  study,  and  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting exercises  to  the  study  placed  upon  him. 
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"The  circle  is  divided  into  sides,  and  a  competition  entered  into  for 
the  following  credits: 

'^(l)  Attendance  at  meetings. 

"(2)  Promptness  in  being  present  at  the  appointed  time. 

"(3)  Responding  to  the  roll  call  with  a  quotation. 

"(4)  Performance  of  duties  assigned. 

"  (5)  Keei)ing  up  to  date  with  the  required  reading  i)rescribed  by  the 
C.  B.  U. 

"  (6)  When  discussing  current  events  to  relate  some  matter  of  cur- 
rent news  not  previously  mentioned  at  the  meeting. 

"(7)  Answering  the  question  drawn  at  the  previous  meeting  from 
the  question  box. 

"The  president,  who  is  not  on  either  side,  keeps  a  record  of  the 
merits,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year's  reading  the  winning  side  is  ban- 
queted by  the  losers." 


CHAPTER  XX. 
PENSIONS  FOR  TEAOHEBS. 


It  has  not  been  the  castom  in  this  country  to  pension  civil  officials, 
bnt  of  late  years  a  movement  has  been  on  foot  among  teachers  to  pro- 
mote the  payment  of  annuities  or  ])en8ion8  to  teachers  disabled  by 
illness  or  old  age.  In  a  few  cities  this  movement  has  resulted  in  laws 
passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States  which  authorized 
the  city  authorities  to  raise  a  pension  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  used  in  paying  pensions  to  teachers  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  of  service.  The  intention  is  evidently  to  secure  a  longer  tenure 
of  office  to  teachers,  to  weed  out  disabled  persons,  and  secure  better 
taleut  by  holding  out  the  inducement  of  provision  for  old  age  or  sick- 
ness. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  Boston  public  schools.  It  states  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Massachusetts,  or  rather  in  Boston: 

The  Boston  Teachers'  Benefit  Association. — Among  tho  nu solved  practical  qnesttonB 
connected  with  the  public  school  scrricc  in  large  cities  is  that  of  making  suitable 
provision  for  superannuated  teachers.  Men  and  women  who  have  spent  the  prime 
and  strength  of  their  lives  in  the  public  school  service  have  claims  to  consideration 
which  only  the  most  barbarous  could  deny ;  and  yet,  as  things  are  now  managed,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  regard  these  claims  withont  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of 
the  children  in  tho  schools.  Tlio  problem  is  to  devise  some  practical  method  whereby 
teachers  who  have  passed  their  prime  shall  receive  all  merited  consideration  for  long 
and  faithful  service,  without  at  the  same  time  impairing  the  efficiency  of  instruction 
in  the  schools.  No  one  acquainted  with  our  schools  will  affirm  that  there  is  any  snoh 
method  in  use  now.  There  are  no  pensions  for  those  who  retire;  nor  is  there  any 
way  of  giving  reduced  work  and  reduced  pay,  for  li  while,  to  teachers  whose  nsefnl- 
ncss,  though  impaired,  is  not  gone. 

Several  years  ago  tho  school  committee  took  up  this  matter  seriously,  and  devised 
a  syHtem  of  pensions  for  retiring  teachers,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  except  that  the 
eyes  of  many  people  were  opened  to  the  need  of  some  such  system.  The  argument 
for  a  pension  system  does  not  rest  alone  or  chiefly  on  the  claims  that  long- tried  and 
faithful  servants  have  to  considerate  and  merciful  treatment,  strong  as  these  claims 
may  be;  it  rests  chiefly  on  the  interest  which  the  public  has  in  securing  the  highest 
character  and  efficiency  in  the  public  school  service.  Probably  the  school  commit- 
tee could  do  nothing  which  would  more  enhance  the  dignity,  the  attractiveness,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  school  service  in  this  city  than  to  put  in  operation  a  good 
system  for  the  gradual  retirement  and  pensioning  of  teachers.  Why  should  not  the 
management  of  the  public  school  service  be  as  wise  as  that  of  the  best  colleges  and 
the  most  successful  private  corporations?  The  professor  emeritus  is  paid  a  salary 
(a  reduced  salary,  perhaps)  more  in  consideration  of  his  past  than  of  his  present 
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service.  Would  it  not  bo  a  wise  policy  to  encoarage  teachers  with  the  prospect  of 
a  liko  dignified  and  honorable  retirement  after  long  and  faithful 'service  f  Would 
not  the  schools  bo  enough  better  managed  and  taught  to  make  it  in  the  long  run  an 
economical  policy  f 

lu  tho  school  system  of  a  great  city  it  should  be  impossible  to  distribute  duties  in 
such  a  way  that  less  exacting  cares  may  fall  to  the  share  of  those  who,  though  already 
worn,  are  not  yet  wholly  incapacitated  for  useful  service ;  and  if  well-managed  private 
corporations  find  it  for  their  pecuniary  advantage  to  take  good  care  of  aged  and 
enfeebled  employees,  why  will  not  the  city  gain  by  a  similar  policy — ^not  money^ 
indeed,  but  increased  efficiency  in  the  public  school  service?  Tho  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  beneficial  action  in  this  matter  do  not  seem  insurmountable^would  probably 
sink  into  insignificance  in  presence  of  a  hearty  determination  to  overcome  them.  It 
may  not  bo  unreasonable  to  hope,  therefore,  that  this  vitally  important  matter  may 
be  taken  seriously  in  hand  by  the  leaders  in  city  and  State  affairs.  Boston  and  Mas- 
sachusetts should  lead  the  way  in  placing  tho  public  school  service  on  a  better  basis 
than  it  has  ever  yet  stood  upon  in  this  country.  * 

So  much  I  have  thought  it  fitting  to  say  by  way  of  preface  in  a  notice  of  the 
Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  an  organization  that  has  no  official 
connection  with  the  school  committee,  yet  one  which  is  doing  a  work  that  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  t)ie  schools.  I  do  not  think  that  this  voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  the  teachers  answers  the  needs  I  have  pointed  out;  but  it  mitigates  the  ills 
that  arise  from  the  present  irregular  and  haphazard  mode  of  treating  superannuated 
teachers.  For  the  information  which  follows  I  am  indebted  to  a  member  of  the 
association. 

The  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  is  based  upon  a  similar  organ- 
ization in  Now  York,  the  plan  of  which  was  brought  before  some  of  the  teachers  of 
this  city  in  February,  1888,  by  Miss  P.  Catherine  Bradford,  of  the  Franklin  SchooL 
In  February,  1889,  Granville  B.  Putnam,  of  the  same  school,  brought  the  subject  to 
tho  attention  of  the  masters.  As  a  result,  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  8  women 
and  8  men,  was  chosen,  with  authority  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  organize  an 
association.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  April  27, 1889,  an  organizatipn  was 
perfected  and  a  constitution  adopted  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

In  aid  of  the  permanent  fund  of  the  association,  a  most  successful  bazaar  was  held 
in  Music  Hall  for  the  week  beginning  December  5, 1892.  Tho  cooperation  of  public- 
spirited  citizens,  and  especially  of  many  of  the  philanthropic  ladies  of  Boston ,  was 
secured,  and  as  a  result  more  than  $56,000  was  added  to  the  fund.  Success  has 
attended  the  association  from  the  beginning.  It  has  a  membership  of  about  950 
and  funds  amounting  to  about  $80,000.  Most  of  this  is  invested  in  first  mortgages 
in  Boston  and  immediate  vicinity.  The  income  from  assessments  of  members  is 
about  $8,000  a  year  and  from  investments  nearly  $4,000.  The  $12,000  of  annual 
income  thus  secured  is  expended  in  annuities  paid  to  disabled  teachers,  or  those 
who,  having  taught  for  thirty-five  years,  desire  to  leave  the  service.  About  50 
teachers  have  thus  received  annuities  amounting  to  40  per  cent  of  their  salaries  at 
the  time  of  resignation. 

But  for  this  beneficent  institution  many  of  those  teachers  would  still  be  in  the 
employ  of  tho  city,  although  uuablo  to  do  satisfactory  work  because  of  ill  health  or 
the  infirmities  of  age.  They  have  now  given  place  to  younger  and  more  efficient 
teachers,  and  the  uity  secures  tho  benefit,  while  from  the  association  they  receive  a 
comfortable  income.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  nearly  1,000  members,  feeling  far  less 
anxiety  for  tho  future  because  of  membership,  are  daily  doing  better  work  than 
they  could  do  if  the  shadows  of  coming  adversities  were  ever  resting  upon  them. 
Prompted  by  a  wise  forethought  in  guarding  against  their  own  possible  necessities, 
as  well  as  by  a  generous  impulse  to  help  associates  in  need,  these  teachers  are  banded 
together  in  the  spirit  of  common  brotherhood,  a  blessing  to  such  of  their  number  as 
shall  avail  themselves  of  its  annuities,  and  a  constant  advantage  to  the  schools  which 
they  havo  in  charge. 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  a  pension  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  teachers  of  Chicago  had  proposed  it  and 
urged  its  passage : 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  tho  formation  and  disbursement  of  a  pablic  school  teachers'  and  public 
school  employees'  pension  and  retirement  fund  in  cities  haviug  a  population  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.    Approved  May  31, 1805.    In  force  July  1, 1805. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  ofllUnoiSf  represented  in  the  general 
aasemhly,  That  the  hoard  of  education  in  cities  having  a  population  exceeding  one 
hundred  thousand  inhahitants  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  said 
hoard,  to  create  a  puhlic  school  teachers'  and  puhlic  school  employees'  pension  and 
retirement  fund,  and  for  that  purpose  set  apart  the  following  moneys,  to  wit : 

1.  An  amount  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  respective  salaries  paid 
to  teachers  and  school  employees  elected  hy  such  hoard  of  education,  which  amount 
shall  he  deducted  in  equal  instalments  from  said  salaries  at  the  regular  times  for  the 
payment  of  such  salaries. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  hequests,  or  otherwise,  on 
account  of  said  fund. 

3.  All  moneys  which  may  he  derived  from  any  and  aU  sources:  Provided,  however, 
That  no  taxes  shall  ever  be  levied  or  an  appropriation  of  public  money  be  made  for 
said  fund  except  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  education,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
two  representatives  to  be  selected  annually  by  the  teachers  and  employees  of  the 
public  schools  under  control  of  said  board,  shall  form  a  board  of  trustees,  a  majority 
of  whom  shall  determine  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
and  employees  as  aforesaid,  and  shaU  have  charge  of  and  administer  said  fund, 
and  shaU  have  power  to  invest  tho  same  as  shall  be  deemed  most  beneftoial  to  said 
fund,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  township 
treasurers  are  permitted  to  invest  school  funds  in  article  (4)  of  an  act  entitled  ''An 
act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools''  in  force  May  4, 1889,  and 
shall  have  power  to  make  payments  from  said  fund  of  annuities  granted  in  pursuance 
of  this  act,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  establish  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  said  fund  as  they  shall  deem  best. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  of  education  shall  have  power,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  its 
members,  to  retire  any  female  teacher  or  other  female  school  employee  who  shall 
have  taught  in  public  schools  or  rendered  service  therein  for  a  period  aggregating 
twenty  years ;  and  any  male  teacher  or  male  school  employee  who  shall  have  taught 
or  rendered  service  for  a  period  aggregating  twenty  years,  and  such  teacher  or 
school  employee  also  shall  have  tho  right  after  said  term  of  service  to  retire  and 
become  a  beneficiary  under  this  act :  Provided,  however,  That  three-fifths  of  said  term 
of  service  shall  have  been  rendered  by  said  beneficiary  within  the  limits  of  the 
municipality  where  said  board  of  education  has  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  4.  Each  teacher  and  school  employee  so  retired  or  retiring  shall  thereafter  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  an  annuity  one-half  of  the  annual  salary  paid  to  said  teacher 
or  employee  at  the  date  of  such  retirement,  said  annuity  to  be  paid  monthly  during 
the  sohool  years:  Provided,  however,  That  such  annuity  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  dollars  ($600),  which  shall  be  paid  by  said  board  of  education  out  of  the 
fund  created  in  accordance  with  this  act  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the 
payment  of  salaries. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  of  trustees  is  hereby  given  the  power  to  use  both  the  principal 
and  the  income  of  said  fund  for  tho  payment  of  annuities  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
and  shall  have  power  to  reduce  from  time  to  time  the  amount  of  all  annuities :  Pro- 
vided, That  such  reduction  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  in  all  cases. 

Sec.  6.  The  president  and  secretary  of  such  board  of  education  shall  certify 
monthly  to  the  city  treasurer  all  amounts  deducted  from  tho  salaries  of  teachers, 
special  teachers,  principals,  and  employees  of  the  board  of  education  in  accordance 
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with  ihe  provisions  of  this  act,  which  amounts,  tis  woU  as  all  other  moneys  con- 
tributed to  said  fund,  shall  be  set  apart  and  held  by  said  tEeasnrer  as  a  speoiAl  fond 
for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  specified;  subject  to  the  order  of  said  board  of  educa- 
tion, superintendent  of  schools,  and  two  representatiyes,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall 
be  paid  out  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  said  board  of 
education. 

Sec.  7.  The  city  treasurer  shall  be  custodian  of  said  pension  fund,  and  shall  secure 
and  safely  keep  the  same  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  said  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  shall  keep  his  books  and  accounts  oonceming  said  ftand  in  such  manner  a» 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  board.  And  said  books  and  accounts  shall  always  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  said  board  or  any  member  thereof.  The  treasurer 
shall,  within  ten  days  alter  his  election  or  appointment,  execute  a  bond  to  the  city, 
witli  good  and  sufficient  securities,  in  such  penal  sum  as  the  said  board  shall  direct, 
to  bo  approved  by  the  said  board,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performanoe  of  tbo 
duties  of  his  office,  and  that  he  will  safely  keep  and  well  and  truly  aeooant  for  all 
moneys  and  profits  which  may  come  into  his  hands  as  such  treasurer,  and  that  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  will  surrender  and  deliver  over  to  his  successor 
all  unexpended  moneys  and  all  property  which  may  have  come  into  his  hands  as 
treasurer  of  sach  fund.  8ach  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  sucli 
city,  and  in  ease  of  a  breach  of  the  same  or  the  conditions  thereof,  suit  may  be 
brought  on  the  same  in  the  name  of  said  city  for  the  use  of  said  board  of  trustees  or 
of  any  person  or  persons  injured  by  such  breach. 

8xc.  8.  Ko  teacher  or  other  school  employee  who  has  been  or  who  shall  have  been 
elected  by  said  board  of  education  shall  be  removed  or  discharged  exoept  for  canie 
upon  written  charges,  which  shall  be  investigated  and  determined  by  the  said 
board  of  education,  whose  action  and  deeision  in  the  matter  shall  be  final. 

If  at  any  time  a  teacher  or  school  employee  who  is  willing  to  continue  is  not 
reemployed  or  is  discharged  before  the  time  when  he  or  she  would  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  then  such  teacher  or  school  employee 
shall  bo  paid  back  at  once  all  the  money,  with  interest,  be  or  she  may  have  con- 
tributed under  the  law. 

JDetroity  Mich. — ^The  teachers  of  the  city  schools  of  Detroit  secured 
provision  for  pensions  from  their  State  legislature  in  a  clause  of  the 
school  law  passed  in  May,  1895,  which  contains  the  following  provisions: 

Sec.  27.  The  said  board  of  education  shall  establish  what  shall  bo  known  as  the 
public  school  teachers'  retirement  fund^  which  fund  shall  be  administered  according 
to  such  rules  and  regulations,  by-laws,  and  ordinances  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  hereinafter  provided  for.  The  treasurer  of  said  board  is  hereby 
given  power  to  hold  all  moneys  belonging  to  said  fund  and  invest  or  pay  out  the 
same  under  the  direction  of  said  board  of  trustees  as  hereinafter  provided.  Said 
fund  shall  consist  of: 

1.  All  money,  pay,  compensation,  or  salary  or  any  part  thereof  deducted  or  with- 
hold from  any  teacher  or  teachers  on  account  of  absence  from  duty  or  any  cause  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or  otherwise,  for 
or  on  account  of  such  fand. 

3.  All  such  other  moneys  as  may  be  obtained  from  miscellaneous  sources  or  appro- 
priated or  raised  thereof  by  approval  of  the  common  council  and  board  of  estimates. 

4.  All  percentages  the  said  board  shall  deem  reasonable  and  expedient  to  dedoct 
from  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  said  city,  and  which  shall 
not  exceed  one  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  each  teacher. 

5.  All  interest  or  income  derived  from  the  above  moneys. 

The  board  of  education,  together  with  the  snperintendent  of  schools  and  two 
representatives  to  be  selected  by  the  teachers  of  public  schools,  imdor  control  of 
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said  board,  shall  fonn  a  board  of  trustees,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  determine  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  as  aforesaid  and  shall  have 
charge  of  and  administer  said  fund,  and  said  board  of  trnstees  shall  have  power  to 
invest  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed  most  beneficial  to  said  fund,  and  shall  have 
power  to  make  payments  irom  said  fnnd  of  annoitios  granted  in  porsnance  of  this 
act,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  by- 
laws, and  ordinances  for  the  administration  of  said  fund  as  they  shall  deem  best. 

On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  said  board  of  education  shall  so  amend  its 
by-laws  relating  to  the  absence  irom  duty  of  teachers  as  to  provide  that  reasonable 
sums  shall  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  on  account  of  such  absence  from 
duty,  and  said  sums  shall  be  transferred  to  and  become  a  part  of  said  teachers'  fund. 
Said  board  shall  have  the  power  to  retire  any  teacher  after  said  teacher  has  taught 
in  said  public  schools  during  a  period  aggregating  twenty -live  years,  and  any  teacher 
shall  have  the  right  to  retire  after  having  taught  said  period :  Provided,  lunoever, 
That  three-fifths  of  said  term  of  service  of  twenty-five  years  shall  have  been  rendered 
by  said  beneficiary  within  the  limit  of  the  municipality  where  said  board  of  edu- 
cation has  jurisdiction.  Any  teacher  so  retired  by  said  board,  or  who  may  retire 
voluntarily,  at  the  expiration  of  said  period,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars.  The  said  board  shall  have  the  power, 
with  the  consent  of  any  teacher,  to  continue  to  employ  said  teacher  after  the  time 
when  it  can  retire  the  said  teacher  as  aforesaid.  In  computing  said  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  for  the  present  teachers  in  said  schools,  they  shall  receive  credit  for  the 
time  they  have  heretofore  tanght  in  them,  and  said  board  may  place  npon  the  roll  of 
retired  teachers  any  one  who  hastaoght  in  said  schools  for  thirty  years.  The  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  said  board  of  education  shall  once  in  throe  months  certify  to 
the  treasurer  of  said  board  all  amounts  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  amounts,  as  well  as  all  other 
moneys  contributed  to  said  fund,  shall  be  set  apart  and  held  by  the  treasurer  as  a 
special  fund  hereinbefore  specified,  subject  to  the  order  of  said  board  of  education 
and  superintendent  of  schools,  and  two  representatives  as  aforesaid,  and  same  shall 
be  paid  out  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  said  board  of 
education.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  at  the  time  it  is  required  by  law,  to 
submit  its  estimates  for  each  year,  to  report  with  said  estimates  the  condition  of 
said  fand. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  rei>6aled.  This  act 
is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  May  22, 1895. 

The  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  of  order  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  public  school  teachers'  retirement  fund  of  Detroit  are  here 
inserted  as  an  illustration  of  the  modus  operandi  for  bodies  of  like 
import: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  board  of  trnstees  of  the  pub- 
lic school  teachers'  retirement  fund  of  Detroit. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  this  board  of  trustees  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
school  teachers'  retirement  fund,  and  invest  and  pay  out  the  same  according  to  act 
233  of  the  session  laws  of  1869,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  May  22,  1895,  and 
according  to  rules  and  by-laws  hereinafter  provided. 

Art.  III.  This  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  two  representatives 
to  be  selected  by  the  teachers  under  the  control  of  the  said  board  of  education. 

Art.  IV.  The  officers  of  this  board  shaU  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice  president, 
a  recording  secretary,  who  shall  be  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  and  a 
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treasurer,  who  sliall  be  the  treasurer  of  tlio  board  of  education  of  tlio  city  of  Detroit, 
and  the  treasurer  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sum  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sec.  2,  The  officers  of  this  board  shall  be  selected  for  the  term  of  one  year,  said 
election  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  in  July  in  each  year  (except  when  such  day  shall 
occur  on  Sunday,  in  which  case  it  shall  bo  held  on  the  day  following).  They  shall 
hold  office  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected.  For  the  year  1895  such  election 
shall  bo  held  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1895,  and  the  officers  then  elected  shall 
hold  office  until  July  1,  1896. 

Sec.  S.  The  election  of  officers  shall  bo  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
shall  be  necessary  for  a  choice. 

Sec.  4.  Any  vacancies  which  may  occur  among  the  officers  shall  be  filled  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  provided  that  the  person  chosen  shall  hold  office  only  for  the 
unexpired  time  he  or  she  is  chosen  to  fill. 

Sec.  5.  No  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  receive  any  compensation  for 
services.  The  compensation  of  the  secretary  shall  bo  determined  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Art.  V. — Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  on  him  by  the  coustitntion 
and  by-laws.    He  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  standing  committees. 

Sec.  2.  The  vice-president  shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  tho  president.  In  the 
absence  of  both  president  and  vice-president  from  any  meeting,  the  members  pres- 
ent shall  choose  a  chairman,  who  shall  preside  at  such  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  recording  secretory  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  transactions  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  send  notice  of  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  each  member  thereof, 
and  attend  to  all  tho  duties  usually  pertaining  to  the  office,  or  that  may  bo  directed 
by  the  board  of  trustees. 

He  shall  make  a  report  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
condition  of  tho  finances  of  the  board. 

Ho  shall  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  board  of  education  a  statement  of  its  affairs 
for  distribution,  with  the  notices  of  the  annual  meeting;  which  statement  shall 
comprise  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  tbe  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury, a  schedule  of  the  property,  the  number  of  annuitants,  and  a  list  of  the  officers 
and  of  benefactors,  and  of  deceased  members. 

Sec.  4.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the  fund  from  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  also  the  proceeds  of  all  stocks,  bonds,  mortages,  lega- 
cies, bequests,  etc. 

He  shall  deposit  all  moneys  received  by  him  in  such  ways  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  board  of  trustees.  All  deposits  shall  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  public  school 
teachers*  retirement  fund. 

All  checks  or  orders  on  banks,  savings  institutions,  or  trust  companies  shall  be 
signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

Art.  VI. — Sec.  1.  Any  teacher  having  taught  the  time  required  by  the  act,  who 
shall  become  either  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for  school  work,  shall  be 
eligible  to  be  declared  an  annuitant  by  the  board  of  trnstees,  and  upon  being  so 
declared  shall  receive  an  annuity. 

Any  teacher  who  shall  complete  a  term  of  school  service  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
last  consecutive  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Detroit,  shall  also  be  eligible  to  be  declared  an  annuitant,  and  upon  such  action  by 
tho  board  of  trustees  shall  receive  an  annuity. 

Sec.  2.  Any  teacher  desiring  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  annuitants  on  account  of 
having  completed  the  required  term  of  school  service,  shall  make  application  in 
writing  to  that  effect  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  3.  Any  teacher  desiring  to  be  an  annuitant  on  account  of  disability  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1  shall  make  application  as  above,  and  if  such  disability  be  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  trustees  they  may  declare  such  teacher  to 
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bo  an  aDnnitant;  but  in  case  tbo  said  teacher  shall  marry,  the  annuity  may,  by  a 
two-thirds  (|)  vote  of  the  whole  board  of  trustees,  bo  withdrawn  from  such  member. 

Skc.  4.  No  teacher  shall  bo  placed  upon  the  retired  list  and  continue  to  hold  a 
position  in  any  Detroit  public  school. 

Sec.  5.  Persons  not  engaged  in  teaching  may,  upon  contributing  ten  dollars  ($10) 
or  upwards,  be  elected  honorary  members  of  this  board  of  trustees. 

Art.  VII. — Sec.  1.  Any  teacher  who  shall  vol  an  tarily  leave  tho  service  of  the  board 
of  education  before  having  completed  tho  term  of  service  required  by  the  act  shall 
forfeit  all  right  and  benefit  in  tho  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Sec.  2.  Any  teacher  discharged  or  dropi)ed  from  tho  list  of  teachers  by  the  board 
of  education,  except  for  misconduct,  shall  receive  from  the  board  of  trustees  tho  full 
amount  of  all  moneys  paid  by  said  teacher  to  the  credit  of  the  retirement  fund,  less 
any  interest  which  may  have  accrued. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  teacher,  not  an  annuitant,  shall  dio,  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
pay  to  tho  heirs  of  such  teacher  the  full  amount  of  moneys  contributed  by  snch 
person  to  tho  retirement  fund,  less  any  interest  which  may  have  accrued  thereon. 

Sec.  4.  Any  teachers  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  retirement  fund 
shall  be  required  to  return  to  the  secretary  of  tho  board  of  trustees  from  their 
annuity  tho  sum  of  $7.25  in  annual  payments,  tho  aggregate  of  which  shall  bo  in 
tho  maximum  equivalent  to  one  per  cent  upon  a  salary  of  $72.50  per  month  for  the 
period  of  fifteen  years. 

The  above  shall  apply  to  teachers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  annuity  for  tho 
first  year  of  its  existence.  Teachers  who  become  annuitants  subsequent  to  tho  first 
year  will  pay  tho  sum  of  $7.25  per  year  for  as  many  years  as  are  represented  by 
fifteen  less  tho  number  of  years  the  retirement  fnnd  has  been  in  existence. 

Art.  YIII. — Sec.  1.  Tho  annual  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  held 
on  tho  first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  and  other  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  bo  held  in  such  places  and  at  such  times  as  tho  board  of  trustees  shall  direct. 

Sec.  2.  Tho  president  may  call  a  special  meeting  at  any  time  and  shall  do  so  upon 
the  written  request  of  six  members. 

Sec.  3.  At  all  meetings  of  tho  board  of  trustees  a  majority  of  members  elect  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  IX.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  authority  to  convert  moneys  donated 
for  any  specific  purpose  to  the  objects  for  which  such  donations  may  be  made. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  three-fourths  (|)  vote  of  all  tho  members 
voting.  Notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  bo  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  or  sent  to  every  member,  not  less  than  ten  days  previous  to  the  taking 
of  a  vote  thereon. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  December,  February,  April,  and  June  of  each  year  in  the  rooms  of  the  board 
of  education. 

2.  Thero  shall  be  standing  committees  as  follows:  A  committee  on  finance,  con- 
sisting of  five  members ;  a  committee  on  bonds  and  investments,  consisting  of  five 
members;  a  committee  on  annuitants,  consisting  of  five  members;  a  committee  on 
Judiciary,  consisting  of  five  members. 

3.  Tho  president  shall  appoint  said  committees  as  soon  after  tho  annual  meeting 
in  each  year  as  practicable,  and  they  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are 
appointed.    The  president  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  standing  committees. 

4.  Tho  finance  committeo  shall  have  supervision  of  the  finances  of  tho  board  of 
trustees. 

All  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  shall  be  referred  to  this  committee. 
No  money  shall  be  put  out  or  loaned  except  on  a  favorable  report  of  this  committee. 
All  applications  for  payment,  either  of  expenses  or  annuities^  shall  be  referred  to 
this  committee. 
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Tho  treasarer  and  iho  secretary,  when  called  upon  for  information  in  reference  to 
the  ia  nances,  shall  famish  such  information  immediately.  This  oommittee  shall 
fumi^  to  the  board  of  troetees  information  in  reference  to  the  iinanoee  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  and -shall  make  regular  reports  in  the  months  of  December  and  June 
of  each  year«  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  eTamino  personally  the  bank 
acconnts  and  all  the  assets  at  least  once  in  six  months. 

5.  The  committee  on  bonds  and  inTcstments  shall  canse  to  be  examined  and 
investigated  thoronghly  the  title  to  any  real  estate  upon  which  a  loan  secured  by 
bond  and  mortgage  is  proposed,  for  investment  of  the  permanent  fund,  and  &o  snch 
loon  shall  be  made  without  a  favorable  recommendaticm  from  this  comjuittee  and  a 
majority  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

6.  All  applications  for  annuities  shall  be  refezred  to  the  committee  on  annuitants. 
It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  report  to  the  board  as  soon  as  possible  all 
the  facts  in  each  ease,  with  their  reoommendati<m. 

7.  The  committee  on  judiciary  shall  have  charge  of  all  leigal  matters  pertaining 
to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  idl  such  matters,  unless  oth^ wise  orderedy  shall  be 
referred  to  them.  They  shall  also  examine  any  bonds,  contracts,  or  other  writings 
referred  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  president  or  secretary  or  any  committee  of 
tho  board  of  trustees,  and  shall  report  to  such  officers  or  committee  their  opinion  as 
to  the  construction  and  validity  of  such  writings. 

8.  The  following  shall  be  the  order  of  business  at  all  regular  meetings:  Calling 
roll;  at  annual  meeting,  election  of  officers;  reading  minutes;  report  of  secretary; 
report  of  treasurer;  presentation  of  bills;  reading  of  commuaioatians  and  action 
theroon;  applications  for  annuities;  reports  of  standing  oommittees;  committee  on 
finance;  committee  on  bonds  and  investments;  eommittee  on  annuitants;  committee 
on  judiciary;  reports  of  special  committees;  unfinished  business;  miseeilaneous 
and  new  business;  adjournment. 

RULES  OF  ORDER. 

Section  1.  Committees  shall  make  report  when  called  on  to  do  so  by  a  minority 
of  the  members  present. 

Sec.  2.  Any  matter  referred  to  a  committee  may  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  naid 
committee  by  a  vote  of  a  minority  of  tho  members  present. 

Skc.  3.  Cnshing's  manual  shall  be  the  guide  in  parliamentary  matters. 

Sec.  4.  These  rules  and  by-laws  may  be  temporarily  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  (|) 
vote  of  all  the  members  present,  and  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by  a  nugority 
vote  of  those  present,  providing  a  notice  of  such  amendment  shall  have  bean  given 
in  accordance  with  Article  X  of  the  constitution. 

In  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  the  teachers  have  constituted  an  annaity  aid 
association,  which  was  incorporated  in  1890.  The  treasurer  of  this 
association  reported  at  the  Afth  annual  meeting  in  December,  18d5,  as 
follows: 

Our  assets,  with  tho  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year,  are  as  follows : 

Permanent  fund. 

Mortgagee  at  5  per  cent $101,700.00 

Mortgages  at  5.4  per  cent 11,600.00 

Cash  balance  November  21, 1894 221.^ 

Pecoipts  to  November  23, 1895 : 

Dues  of  members $1,779.60 

Donations ' 49.54 

Honorary  members 45.00 

1,894.14 

115,416.00 
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AnnuUy/uftd. 

Mortgages  at  5  per  cent 1^20,200.00 

Cash  balance  I^ovember  21, 1894 5,210.98 

Receipts  to  Norcmbflr  23, 1895 : 

Duesofmombcrs $13,138.50 

Interest  on  mortgages,  both  famls 6, 426. 32 

Interest  on  deposits 258. 58 

Initiation  fees 240.00 

State  appropriation 20, 000. 00 

40,063-40 

Less  disbursements :  ^ 

Annuities  paid  out... $17,135.13 

Funeral  beaesQtfl 600.00 

ExpensoB,  etc 1,005.03 

18,740.16 

Gttininyear 21.323.24 

Cost  of  moitgjiges  and  insnxanoe  of  title  (xndnded  above) .    13, 250. 00 

■  8, 073. 24 

33,  484. 22 

Since  the  annual  statement,  November  23, 1895,  there  has  been  received  to  date : 

For  the  permanent  fund $1^597.10 

Less  reduction  on  mortgages  to  be  reinvested 500. 00 

$1,097.10 

For  the  annuity  fund 1,872.45 

The  association  holds  also  in  trust  for  the  Alnmnas  Asaoeiation  of  the  girls'  high 
askd  normal  school,  $25,000. 

From  the  interest  on.  this  tnut  fond  there  has  been  disbursed  for  the  relief  of 
teachers  and  ex-teachers  since  Oetober  Id,  1892,  $3,6%^. 

The  number  of  members  December  80,  1895,  ia  ^8,  with  daily  applications  for 
membership. 

The  moTement  in  favor  of  paying  pensions  and  annnities  to  teachers 
bas  resulted  in  nnmerous  inquiries  at  this  Bureau,  hence  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  publish  as  many  of  ti^e  oonstitations  of  the  annuity  socie- 
ties as  can  be  (Stained.  This  is  the  reason  the  following  constitution, 
i.  e.,  that  of  the  Philaddphia  society,  is  inserted: 

OOSrSTTrUTION. 

Article  I. — Title, — The  name  of  the  society  shall  bo  The  Teachers'  Annuity  and 
Aid  Association  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Art.  II. — OhjeoU. — The  objects  of  this  association  shaU  be  to  provide  for  and  to 
furnish  pecuniary  aid,  from  time  to  time,  to  such  of  its  members  as  shall  be  incapaci- 
tated from  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  advanced  age,  in  such  manner  nnd  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
said  association  by  its  constitution  and  by-laws  shall  prescribe,  and  also  to  receive, 
hold,  and  expend  donations  of  money  for  aid  of  other  teachers  not  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  in  such  manner  as  the  donors  may  provide. 

Art.  III. — Sec.  1.  Memherakip, — ^Auy  teacher  or  superintendent  of  schools^  in  the 
employ  of  the  board  of  public  education  of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
comprisiug  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  of  any  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 

*  Total  amount  paid  in  annuitants  in  two  years,  1894  and  1895,  $27,034.17.  First 
quarter  to  March,  1894, 11  annuitants,  $517.51;  last  quarter  to  December  31, 1893^  60 
annuitants,  $6,261.80. 
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several  school  sections  of  said  district,  may  be  admitted  to  membership  in  this 
association  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  whole  board  of  trnstees,  by  ballot,  and  on 
payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5),  and  such  dnes  as  may  bo  required 
by  this  constitution,  and  upon  signing  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  within  thirty 
da3'S  after  notification  of  election  to  membership.  Questions  arising  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes employment  by  any  of  said  boardsr  shall  be  doterminod  by  the  board 
of  trustees. 

Sec.  2.  Dues  commence, — Any  person  eligible  to  membership  at  the  date  of  organi- 
zation applying  for  membership  within  two  (2)  years  of  said  date  shall  pay  dues  from 
date  of  orgcinization.  In  all  other  cases  applicants  shall  pay  dues  from  the  time  at 
which  they  become  eligible. 

Sec.  3.  Return  of  dues. — Any  member  voluntarily  withdrawing  from  the  profession 
of  teaching,  after  a  membership  of  five  or  more  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  withdraw 
a  sum  of  money  equal  to  one-third  (|)  of  all  the  annual  dues  paid  by  said  member 
into  the  treasury  of  the  association. 

Sec.  4.  Ineligibility  from  term  of  service. — No  person  whose  term  of  service  as  such 
teacher,  at  the  time  of  applying  for  membership,  exceeds  fifteen  (15)  years,  shall, 
after  two  (2)  years  from  the  date  of  organization,  be  entitled  to  membership. 

Sec.  5.  Application  for  membership. — Application  for  membership  may  be  made  at 
any  time;  but  such  application  must  be  made  in  writing  in  such  form  as  may  bo  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  must  bo  accom2)anied  by  the  fee  for  initiation 
and  the  first  instalment  of  the  annual  dues,  which  fees  and  dues  will  be  returned  to 
the  applicants  in  case  of  uonadmission  to  membership. 

Art.  IV. — Sec.  1.  Officers. — The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice-president,  a  recording  secretary,  a  financial  secretary,  and  a  treasurer, 
all  of  whom,  with  ten  directors,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  2.  Term  of  directors. — The  directors  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  (2) 
years,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Immediately  after  the  election,  to  be  held 
on  tho  first  Saturday  in  December,  1891,  they  shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  two  (2) 
classes.  The  members  of  the  first  class  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  the 
members  of  the  second  class  at  tho  end  of  two  years. 

Sec.  3.  Election  day,  officers  till  first  Section;  term  of  first  officers. — ^Tho  officers  and 
directors  shall  be  elected  annually  on  the  first  Saturday  of  December  of  each  year: 
Provided,  however ,  That  tho  trustees  elected  November  1,  1890,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  j'ear  1890  and  for  the  year  1891,  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified :  And  provided  further,  That  the  next  annual  election  of  officers  and 
directors  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  December,  1891,  and  that  tho  persons 
then  chosen  shall  hold  office  until  the  Saturday  succeeding  the  first  day  of  January, 
1892,  or  1893,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 

Sec.  4.  Elections  by  ballot,  plurality  vote. — All  elections  of  officers  and  directors 
shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a  plurality  of  tho  votes  cast  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Sec.  5.  Vacancies. — ^Any  vacancies  which  may  occur  among  the  officers  or  direct- 
ors shall  bo  filled  by  the  board  of  trustees :  Provided,  That  persons  so  chosen  shall 
hold  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  tho  person  he  or  she  is  chosen  to  fill. 

Sec.  6.  Commencement  of  term  of  office. — All  officers  and  directors  shall  assume  their 
duties  on  the  Saturday  succeeding  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  their  election, 
except  as  provided  in  section  3,  for  the  first  officers  after  organization,  and  in  section 
5,  rolative  to  vacancies. 

Sec.  7.  Delinquent  trustees. — The  office  of  any  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  who 
shall  fail  to  attend  three  (3)  consecutive  regular  meetings  of  the  board  without  being 
excused  by  the  said  board,  or  who  shall  fail  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  may 
bo  declared  vacant  by  a  two-thirds  (f )  vote  of  tho  board. 

Sec.  8.  Nomination  of  directors. — For  tho  purpose  of  nominating  directors  the  board 
of  trustees  shall,  at  least  four  weeks  before  tho  annual  election,  divide  the  city  into 
districts,  equal  in  number  to  the  directors  to  be  chosen,  by  sectional  boundaries. 
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these  districts  to  consist  of  adjacent  school  sections,  and  containing  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  association. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall,  at  least  ten  days  before  each  annual  election,  call  a 
meeting  of  all  the  members  in  each  district  for  which  a  director  is  to  be  chosen,  at 
each  of  Trhich  meetings  the  members  present  may  nominate  a  person  to  be  voted  for, 
at  tho  next  annual  election,  for  director  of  the  district.  In  case  no  such  nomination 
is  made  at  such  meeting,  a  nomination  may  be  made  at  tho  time  of  the  election. 

Sec.  9.  Prepared  ballota. — In  preparing  the  ballots  for  the  annual  election  the  fol- 
lowing designations  shall  be  used :  For  president  and  trustees ;  for  Tice-president 
and  trustees;  for  recording  secretary  and  trustees;  for  financial  secretary  and  trus- 
tees ;  for  treasurer  and  trustees ;  for  directors  and  trustees. 

Sec.  10.  Compensation  of  officers. — No  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  except  the 
financial  secretary  and  the  treasurer,  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  services. 
Tho  compensation  of  the  financial  secretary  and  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  determined 
by  tho  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  11.  Bonds  and  security, —Tha  financial  secretary  and  the  treasurer  shall,  before 
entering  upon  their  duties,  furnish  bonds  with  security  furnished  by  a  trust  com- 
pany of  this  city,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  said  duties,  in  such  amount  as  the 
board  of  trustees  shall  direct.  Said  bonds  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  recording  secretary,  to  be  deposited  in  a  safe  deposit  company.  In 
case  of  a  reelection,  new  bonds  shall  be  furnished,  with  security  as  above. 

Art.  V.  Duties  of  officers, — Sec.  1.  Duties  of  president, — ^The  president  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  on  him  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  He  shall 
be  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  standing  committees. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  vice-president, — ^The  vice-president  shall  preside  in  the  absence  of 
tho  president.  In  the  absence  of  both  president  and  vice-president  from  any  meet- 
ing the  members  present  shall  choose  a  chairman,  who  shall  preside  at  such  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Duties  of  recording  secretary, — The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  a  record 
of  all  transactions  of  the  association  and  of  the  board  of  trustees,  sen^  notice  of 
meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  each  member  thereof,  and  attend  to  all  the 
duties  usually  pertaining  to  the  office  or  that  may  be  directed  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  financial  secretary, — (a)  The  financial  secretary  shall  receive  all 
money  from  members  and  others,  receipt  therefor,  and  pay  the  ^me  to  the  treasurer 
within  eight  (8)  days  of  the  receipt  thereof,  (b)  He  shall  keep  a  record  showing 
tho  monthly  and  other  payments  of  each  member  of  the  association,  (c)  He  shall 
make  a  monthly  statement,  as  well  as  an  annual  report,  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
all  moneys  received,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  have  been  reported  to  him  by 
the  directors,  (d)  He  shall  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  tho  first  regular  meet- 
ing in  January  of  each  year  tho  names  of  all  members  who  shall  have  forfeited  their 
membership  by  nonpayment  of  dues. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  treasurer, — (a)  Receipts:  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  of 
the  association  from  the  financial  secretary,  and  when  authorized  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee, the  proceeds  of  sales  of  stock,  bonds,  mortgages,  legacies,  and  bequests,  etc. 

(6)  Deposits:  He  shall  deposit  all  moneys  received  by  him  in  such  institutions  for 
savings,  or  trust  companies,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  all 
deposits  shall  be  made  in  tho  namo  of  tho  association. 

(o)  Checks :  All  checks  or  orders  on  banks,  savings  institutions,  or  trust  companies 
shall  be  signed  by  tho  president  and  the  treasurer. 

(d)  Certificates,  applications,  and  vouchers:  He  shall  send  to  each  elected  member  a 
certificate  of  membership  as  soon  as  ho  is  notified  by  the  financial  secretary  that  the 
said  individual  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  constitution.  He  shall 
keep  on  file  such  notices,  and  also  all  applications  for  membership. 

(e)  Statements  annually:  He  shall  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  recording  secretary 
a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  statement  shall  comprise  an 
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account  of  the  receipts  and  disbiiTsoments,  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  a  schod- 
nlo  of  the  property,  the  number  of  annuitants,  a  list  of  the  officers  and  of  benefac- 
tors and  of  deceased  members,  also  the  number  of  members  in  eaeh  school  section. 

(/)  Payments:  He  shall  pay  all  bills  and  appropriations  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the 
board  of  trastees.  He  shall  also  pay  all  annuities  or  benefits  when  and  as  the  said 
board  of  trustees  shall  direct. 

(g)  BeportB:  Ho  shall  make  a  report  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  association.  He  shall  also  present  an 
annual  report  to  the  association  at  its  meeting  in  December  in  each  year. 

Sec.  6.  Dniiea  of  directors,— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  director  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  association  in  his  or  her  district;  to  enoonrage  teachers  to  becomo 
members,  and  to  report  all  matters  of  interest,  such  as  applications  for  member- 
ship, withdrawals,  removals,  transfers,  and  deaths  to  the  financial  secretary. 

Art.  VI.  Vuea. — Bec.  1.  ^««i«. — The  basis  for  estimating  the  annual  dues  for  any 
member  for  any  given  year  shall  be  the  annual  salary  of  said  member,  on  the  first 
day  of  January  of  the  said  year,  including  the  increase  for  term  of  service  aecmiug 
in  the  said  year.  The  basis  shall  be  in  even  hundreds  of  dollars,  the  lowest  being 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  and  one  hundred  dollars'  ($100)  shall  be  added  for  every 
additional  hundred  dollars  ($100)  or  fraction  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  over  said 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

Sec.  2.  One  thousand  dollars  or  less, — The  annual  dues  of  any  member  receiving  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  or  less,  according  to  the  basis  of  section  1 
of  this  article,  shall  be  two  per  cent  of  the  annual  salary  of  said  member  on  said 
basis. 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  dues  of  any  member  whose  salary  exceeds  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000),  shall  be  two  per  cent  on  one  thousand  dollars,  and  one  per  cent  ou 
every  additional  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  according  to  the  basis  in  said  section  1, 
by  which  the  said  salary  shall  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000) ;  but  the  annual 
dues  of  any  member  shall  not  exceed  forty  dollars  ($40). 

Sbc.  4.  The  annual  dues  of  eaeh  member  shall  be  paid  to  the  financial  secretary  in 
ten  (10)  equal  instalments—one  for  each  month  of  the  year  except  Jnly  and  August, 
and  not  later  than  the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  each  month.  Fropided,  however,  That 
members  desiring  to  do  so  may  pay  their  dues  in  advance  for  any  length  of  time. 

Sec.  5.  The  payment  of  the  annual  dues  shall  continue  during  life ;  and  in  case  of 
annuitant  members  the  said  dues  shall  be  one  per  cent  x>er  annum  of  the  annuities 
of  said  members. 

Art.  VII.  Funds  of  the  assodaiion, — Sec.  1.  T\eo  funds, — The  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  known  and  kept  as  the  permanent  fund  and  the  annuity  fund,  in 
separate  bank  accounts. 

Sec.  2.  rermanent  fund. — (a)  The  money  received  from  donations,  legacies,  enter- 
tainments and  other  sources,  and  the  total  amount  received  from  the  initiation  fees 
and  annual  dues,  loss  the  current  expenses,  during  the  first  three  (3)  years  from  the 
end  of  the  year  of  organization  (1890),  shall,  together  with  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
initiation  fees  and  annual  dues  received  thereafter,  constitute  the  ])ermanent  fund, 
except  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

(h)  Additions  to  permanent  fund, — All  contributions  from  members,  in  whatever 
shape,  and  all  donations,  legacies,  and  bequests,  unless  ordered  otherwise  by  the 
donors  or  testators,  shall  be  added  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  association,  and  no 
disbursement  of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  be  made  from  the  principal  of  the  said 
permanent  fund. 

(c)  Limits  to  additions. — When  the  permanent  fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000),  only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  initiation  fees  and  annual 
dues  shall  be  added  to  it  thereafter. 

(d)  When  the  permanent  fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($100,000),  no  portion  of  the  initiation  fees  or  annual  dues  shall  thereafter 
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be  added  to  it;  but  the  entire  income  of  the  i>ermanent  fund,  and  the  whole  of  the 
initiation  fees  and  annual  dues  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  annnitj  fnnd. 

Sec.  1.  Annuitif  fund, — (a)  After  three  years, — After  the  ezpiratioB  of  three  years 
from  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  organization  of  the  association  (1890),  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  initiation  fees  and  anfiual  dues,  the  receipts  from  any  entertainment  given  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  entire  income  frem  the  permanent  fund  shall  be  set  aside  and 
form  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  annnities,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  following 
clauses  of  this  section. 

(b)  Increase, — When  the  permanent  fnnd  shall  havo  reached  the  snm  of  fifty  thon** 
sand  dollars  ($50,000),  eighty  per  cent  of  the  said  initiation  foes  and  annual  dues, 
together  with  the  entire  income  from  the  permanent  fund,  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  annuity  fnnd. 

(c)  When  the  permanent  fnnd  shall  have  reached  the  snm  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($100,000),  the  entire  income  from  the  permanent  fund,  together  with  the 
wholo  amonnt  of  the  initiation  fees  and  annual  dues,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  annuity  fnnd. 

{d)  No  portion  of  the  annuity  fnnd,  or  the  income  thereof,  shall  in  any  way  be 
adde<l  to  the  permanent  fnnd ;  but  the  whole  annuity  fnnd  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  association,  ibneral  benefits  for  deceased  members,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  annuitants  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  conatitotion  and 
the  by-laws. 

(e)  Expentes. — After  the  first  three  years  all  the  exi>enses  of  the  association  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  annuity  fnnd. 

Sec.  4.  Disposition  of  funds, — The  permanent  fund  of  this  association  shall  be 
invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  bonds  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  titlo  insurance  of  some  reliable  trust 
company  for  such  purpose;  but  no  loan  upon  real  estate  shall  be  made  for  more  than 
sixty  per  cent  (60  per  cent)  of  its  valne. 

Art.  YIII.  Annuitants, — Sec.  1.  Disahility. — All  members  who  shall  become  either 
physically  or  mentally  incax>aeitated  for  school  work  may  be  deelared  by  the  board 
of  trustees  to  be  annuitants,  and  upon  such  action  shall  receive  an  annnity,  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  IX  of  this  constitution. 

All  women  who  shall  have  completed  a  term  of  school  service  of  thirty-five  (35) 
years,  and  been  members  of  the  association  for  three  (3)  years,  and  all  men  who  shall 
have  completed  a  term  of  such  service  of  forty  (40)  years,  and  been  members  of  this 
association  for  tiiree  (3)  years^  shall,  if  they  desire,  be  declared  to  be  annuitants, 
and  upon  snch  action  by  the  board  of  trustees,  shall  receive  an  annuity,  as  provided 
in  Article  IX  of  this  constitution. 

The  term  of  school  service  above  mentioned  shall,  as  soon  as  the  annuity  fund  will 
justify,  be  reduced  to  thirty  (30)  years  and  thirty  five  (35)  years,  respectively. 

The  said  term  of  school  service  of  those  who  join  this  association  within  the  first 
two  (2)  years  from  the  date  of  organization,  may  have  been  commenced  in  this  city 
or  elsewhere;  bnt  of  those  who  shall  join  after  the  said  two  (2)  years,  the  terms  of 
such  service  shall  have  been  commenced  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Sec.  2.  ApplieaHon, — Any  member  desiring  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  annnitants 
on  account  of  having  completed  the  required  term  of  school  service  shall  make  appli- 
cation in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  board  of  trustees,  who^  if  satisfied  that  all 
requirements  have  been  fully  complied  with,  shall  declare  such  applicants  to  be 
annuitants. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  desiring  to  be  an  annuitant  on  account  of  disability  shall 
make  application  as  above ;  and  if  such  disability  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  board  of  trustees  they  shall  declare  such  member  to  be  annuitant.  But  in 
case  the  said  member  shall  become  thereafter  restored  to  health,  and  capable  of 
attending  to  business,  the  annuity  may,  by  a  two-thirds  (f )  vote  of  the  whole  board 
of  trustees,  be  withdrawn  from  snch  member. 
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Sec.  4.  PoHHona  dehar  retirement, — ^No  member  shall  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list 
while  holding  a  position  in  any  school,  public  or  private.    (Amended.) 

Sec.  5.  Funeral  benefit$, — ^When  any  member  of  the  association  dies  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  pay  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
funeral. 

Sec.  6.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  any  pecuniary  benefit  until  after  the  expira- 
tion  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  election  to  membership. 

Sec.  7.  Persons  not  engaged  in  teaching  may,  upon  contributing  ten  dollars  (|10) 
or  upwards,  be  elected  honorary  members  of  the  association. 

AuT.  IX.  Annuities. — The  annuities  shall  be  sixty  per  cent  of  the  basis  of  assesa- 
ment  according  to  article  YI,  section  1,  of  this  constitution,  at  the  time  of  retiro- 
ment,  but  no  annuity  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600).  Whenever 
the  annuity  fund  shall  bo  insufficient  to  pay  in  full  all  annuitants,  the  whole  of  said 
fund,  less  the  current  expenses,  shall  be  divided  equitably  among  the  annuitants. 

Art.  X.  Cessation  of  memher ship. — Sec.  1.  The  name  of  any  member  who,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  board  of  trustees,  shall  have  voluntarily  left  the  profession,  or  that 
of  any  member  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  trustees,  bo  guilty  of 
misrepresentation  in  his  or  her  transactions  with  this  association,  may  be  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  the  association  by  a  two-thirds  (f )  voto  of  the  wholo  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  the  membership  of  such  person  shall  thereupon  terminate. 

Sec.  2.  Arrears, — Any  member  whp  shall  bo  in  arrears  for  dues  three  (3)  months 
shall  be  liable,  after  due  notice,  according  to  the  by-laws  for  that  purpose,  and  hear- 
ing, if  desired,  to  have  his  or  her  membership  declared  forfeited  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  3.  Members  who  lose  their  position  as  teachers  for  any  other  cause  than  vol- 
untary resignation  may  be  continued  in  membership  and  receive  such  aid  as  the 
board  of  trustees  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  Members  who  lose  their  said  position  for  causes  other  than  those  already 
mentioned  may  be  continued  in  membership  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  of  tmstees  may  prescribe. 

Art.  XI.  Amendments, — This  constitution  and  the  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a 
three-fourths  (|)  vote  of  all  the  members  voting.  Notice  of  the  proposed  amendment 
shall  be  sent  to  every  member  not  less  than  ten  days  previous  to  tho  taking  of  a  vote 
thereon.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  tmstees,  whenever  any  amendment 
shall  be  proposed,  to  provide  for  obtaining  a  vote  thereon  in  such  manner  as  said 
board  may  deem  proper :  Provided,  That  every  member  of  the  association  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment.  Tho  board 
of  trustees  shall  also  provide  for  the  collection  and  canvassing  of  the  vote  as  cast, 
'  and  shall  notify  members  of  tho  result  of  tho  voting. 

Art.  XII.  Meetings, — Tho  annual  meeting  of  this  association  shall  bo  held  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  Decembier  of  each  year,  and  other  meetings  of  tho  association  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April  and  tho  iirst  Saturday  in  October,  at  such  hour 
and  in  such  place  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  direct. 

Tho  president  shall  call  a  special  meeting  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  fifteen 
(15)  members. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  association  twenty-five  (25)  memljers  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Art.  VIII,  Sec.  4.  Change  period  (.)  to  semicolon  ( ;)  and  add  **  but  a  member  may, 
in  case  of  temporary  retirement  firom  duty  and  leave  of  absence  from  the  proper 
authority  on  account  of  sickness,  on  furnishing  a  capable  substitute  and  assigning 
all  excess  of  salary  over  pay  of  said  substitute  to  this  association,  bo  placed  tem- 
porarily on  said  list  of  annuitants." 

Adopted  February  20, 1891. 
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Louisville,  Ky.,  lias  an  incorporated  body  known  as  the  Loaisville 
Educational  Association.  There  has  never  been  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  this  association  to  pay  pensions  or  annuities  to  teachers.  It 
has,  however,  paid  out  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  in  cases  of  sickness 
and  death  among  the  teachers.  If  a  teacher  in  the  Louisville  public 
schools  is  taken  sick  and  requires  any  aid,  the  association  renders  all 
necessary  service  in  the  way  of  paying  for  nurses,  physicians,  and,  in 
the  case  of  death,  defraying  funeral  expenses.  This  is  all  that  has  been 
attempted  to  aid  the  teachers  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

In  Ohio  the  teachers  are  alive  to  the  desirability  of  creating  a  pen- 
sion fund  by  authority  of  the  State.  They  are  at  present  petitioning 
the  State  legislature  to  pass  a  law  similar  to  those  in  force  in  Illinois 
and  Michigan.  Their  petition  outlines  the  provisions  requiring  time  of 
service  and  sources  of  pension  fund,  namely,  twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
service  and  1  per  cent  tax  on  teachers'  salaries.  Like  the  teachers 
of  other  cities,  those  of  Cincinnati  maintain  a  society,  with  voluntary 
membership,  which  dates  from  1891.  This  society  pays  an  annuity  to 
superannuated  or  retired  teachers  as  well  as  aiding  teachers  in  cases 
of  sickness  and  death.  In  Cleveland  a  similar  society  pays  sick  ben- 
efits but  not  annuities. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  teachers  maintain 
voluntary  societies.  They  have  succeeded  in  raising  funds  by  holding 
bazaars,  the  proceeds  of  which  gave  them  a  capital  to  start  with. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Omaha,  Kebr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  all  report  that 
neither  State  nor  city  authorities  pay  annuities;  nor  that  the  teachers 
have  formed  annuity  societies. 

In  New  York  a  law  concerning  pensions  to  teachers  in  rural  common 
schools  is  found  in  an  addition  to  the  general  school  law,  which  is 
entitled: 

AN  ACT  to  provide  conditional  compensation  for  teachers  of  common  aohools  in  any  town  of  ths 
State  who  have  taught  therein  continuously  twenty -five  years  or  more. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Xew  Tork,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enaei  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Upon  tlio  petition  of  twenty -five  or  more  taxpayers  of  any  town  in 
the  county  of  the  State  requesting  the  submission^  at  the  next  ensuing  annual  town 
meeting  of  such  town,  made  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  accruing  thereof,  of 
the  question  of  making  provision  by  taxation  upon  the  taxable  property  in  Bach 
town  for  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  such  teachers  resident  of  such  town,  who 
have  been  employed  in  the  common  schools  thereof  for  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  rendered  continuous  service  in  teaching  for  such  period,  with  such 
intermission  only  as  may  have  occurred  in  the  allotment  of  school  terms  or  from 
sickness,  the  town  board  of  such  town  sbaU  cause  to  be  submitted  to  the  taxpayers 
of  such  town,  at  the  next  ensuing  town  meeting,  upon  due  notice  thereof  published 
in  a  newspaper  printed  in  such  town  (if  any  paper  be  published  therein),  or  printed 
or  written  notices  posted  in  not  less  than  ten  public  places  in  such  town,  the  qnes- 
tion  whether  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  be  raised  from  the  taxable  property  within 
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Buch  town  to  pay  said  teacherB,  as  compensation  for  lonfj^  and  meritorioua  service,  so 
long  as  said  teachers  reside  in  suck  town,  npon  tlie  conditions,  at  tbe  times,  and  in 
the  manner  hereafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  of  such  petition  being  so  made  and  presented  to  the  supervi- 
sor of  any  town,  and  notice  being  given  as  provide<l  in  section  one  of  this  act,  the 
to-wn  board  shall  fnrnish  the  necessary  ballots  in  number  and  forms  for  the  use  of 
the  voters  of  such  town  at  the  next  ensuing  annual  town  meeting,  and  shall  provide 
separate  ballot  boxes  for  the  reception  of  ballots  cast  thereat  on  the  question  sub- 
mitted. One-half  of  the  number  of  said  ballots  shall  have  printed  thereon,  respec- 
tively, "for  teachers*  pension  fund/'  and  the  other  half  shall  have  printed  thereon, 
respectively,  "agaiost  teachers'  pension  fund,"  and  snch  votes  as  may  be  cast  shall 
be  counted  and  returned  by  the  officers  presiding  at  said  town  meeting  the  same  aa 
other  votes  are  counted  and  returned.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  so  cast  be  found 
to  be  in  favor  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  provide  for  such  fund,  and  not 
otherwise,  the  town  board  of  such  town  shall  immediately  thereafter  proceed  to 
ascertain  what  teachers  of  such  class  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 
act  and  to  receive  their  proi>ortionate  share  of  the  money  so  voted  to  bo  paid;  aod 
said  board  shall  require  of  every  person  applying  therefor,  who,  has  taught  in  the 
common  schools  of  such  town  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  or  more,  to  make 
concise  statement  of  the  term  of  service,  the  districts  in  which  he  or  she  has  taught, 
and  the  wages,  monthly  or  weekly,  received  during  the  last  year  in  which  said 
teacher  taught ;  which  statement  shall  be  acknowledged  before  any  officer  qualified 
to  take  acknowledgments,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  such  town*  There- 
upon, and  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county, 
and  at  every  annual  meeting  thereafter,  the  said  board  shall  include  in  the  tax  levy 
of  the  town  so  voting  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  favor  of  a  teachers'  pension  fund, 
the  amount  necessary  in  each  year,  as  estimated  and  reported  by  the  town  board  of 
such  town ;  which  sum,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  collector  of  snch 
town  to  tho  supervisor  thereof,  who  shall  pay  out  the  said  money  to  the  teachers 
found  to  be  entitled  thereto  in  amount  to  each  such  teacher,  in  monthly  payments^ 
equal  to  one-half  the  snm  received  as  teachers'  monthly  or  weekly  wages  by  ea^ 
such  teacher  during  the  last  year  such  teacher  was  employed  to  teach  in  tho  com- 
mon schools  of  such  town.  And  such  teachers  sharing  in  the  money  so  appropriated 
and  paid  shall  be  allowed  such  amount  in  installments  herein  provided  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  reside  in  such  town,  but  no  longer  f  and  they  shall,  in  receiving  the 
benefits  conferred  by  this  act  bo  deemed  to  be  retired  from  teaching  and  placed  upon 
a  roll  kept  by  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  as  superannuated  and  retired  teachers; 
subject,  however,  if  not  physically  disabled,  to  i>erform  such  service  in  the  place 
of  any  teacher  temporarily  absent  or  disqualified  as  the  school  commissioner  may 
require  and  direct,  without  additional  eompensation. 

Sec.  3.  When  a  vote  has  been  had  on  the  proposition  provided  to  be  so  submitted 
by  this  act  in  any  town,  and  such  vote  shall  have  been  against  the  teachers'  pension 
fund,  another  vote  on  tho  same  question  shsiU  not  be  taken  again  within  three  years 
of  the  first  vote  so  taken. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

For  the  city  of  New  York  a  special  law  exists  which  empowers  the 
educational  authorities  of  that  city  to  retire  men  at  the  age  of  60; 
women  at  the  age  of  55  years,  or  after  30  years'  service.  This  State 
law  also  empowers  the  board  of  education  of  that  city  to  retain  1 
per  cent  of  the  teachers'  salaries.  The  law  authorized  the  board  of 
education  of  that  city  to  retire,  upon  annuities,  female  teachers  who 
have  served  in  the  city  schools  for  30  years  or  more,  and  male  teachers 
who  have  served  35  years  or  more;  but  no  teacher  can  be  so  retired 
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unless  the  city  8ai>eriiitendent  of  schools  shall  first  recommend  the 
retirement,  stating  that  "the  teacher  is  mentally  or  physically  inca- 
pacitated for  the  performance  of  duty.'' 

The  "retirement  fund"  consists  chiefly  of  the  following,  with  the 
interest  and  income  thereof:  "All  money,  pay,- compensation  or  salary, 
or  any  part  thereof,  forfeited,  deducted,  or  withheld  from  any  teacher 
or  teachers  for  or  on  account  of  absence  from  duty  for  any  cause."  The 
law  is  here  quoted  in  full. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Xew  Torky  represented  in  eentUe  and  aaacmhlyf  do  enact  a$ 
follows : 

Section  1.  Section  ten  hundred  and  twonty-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and 
ten  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  entitled  ''An  act  to  consolidate 
into  one  act  and  to  declare  the  special  and  local  laws  affecting  public  interests  in 
the  city  of  New  York/'  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following  subdi- 
visiou,  to  be  known  as  subdivision  seven  of  said  section: 

7.  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  hereby  given  the  generid 
care  and  management  of  the  public  school  teachers'  retirement  fund  created  by 
this  act. 

The  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  hold  all  money  belonging  to  said 
fond,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  said  board  of  education  shall  invest  and  pay  out 
the  same. 

The  board  of  education  shall  have  charge  of  and  administer  said  public  school 
teachers'  retirement  fund  as  it  shall  deem  most  beneficial  to  said  fund,  and  is  empow- 
ered to  make  all  necessary  contracts,  and  take  all  necessary  and  proper  action  and 
proceedings  in  the  premises,  and  to  make  payments  from  said  fund  of  annuities 
granted  in  pursuance  of  this  act ;  and  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  said  fund  as  it  may  deem  best.  And  the 
comptroUer  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  report  in  detail  to  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  New  York  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  condition  of  said 
fund,  and  the  items  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  same. 

The  public  school  teachers'  retirement  fund  herein  provided  for  shall  consist  of 
the  foUowing,  with  the  interest  and  income  thereof: 

(1)  All  money,  pay,  compensation  or  salary,  or  any  part  thereof,  forfeited,  deducted, 
or  withheld  from  any  teacher  or  teachers  for  and  on  account  of  absence  from  duty 
for  any  cause.  The  clerk  of  the  board  of  oducAtion  shall  certify  monthly  to  the  comp- 
troller the  amounts  so  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  during  the  preceding 
month. 

(2)  All  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or  otherwise,  for 
and  on  account  of  said  fund. 

(3)  All  such  other  methods  of  increment  as  may  be  duly  and  legally  devised  for 
the  increase  of  said  fund. 

On  and  aiter  the  passage  of  this  act  the  board  of  education  shaU,  by  amending  its 
by-laws  relating  to  the  excuse  of  absence  of  teachers  with  pay,  so  provide  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  several  sums  deducted  or  forfeited  on  account  of  absence  from 
duty  shall  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  made  upon  the  public  school 
teachers'  retirement  fund,  for  the  payment  of  annuities  as  herein  provided. 

Said  board  of  education  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  its  members, 
and  after  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  shall  have  been  made  by  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  stating  that  the  teacher  is  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated 
for  the  performance  of  duty,  to  retire  any  female  teacher  of  the  grammar  and  pri- 
mary schools,  including  special  teachers  in  the  same,  who  shall  have  taught  therein 
during  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years,  and  to  retire  any  male  teacher  of  said 
school  who  shall  have  taught  therein  during  a  period  aggregating  thirty-five  years. 
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ADy  teacher  bo  retired  shall  thereafter  be  entitled  to  receive  as  an  annuity  one- 
half  the  annual  salary  paid  to  said  teacher  at  the  date  of  said  retirement,  not  to 
exceed,  however,  in  any  case  the  sum  of  $1^000  per  annum. 

The  board  of  education  is  hereby  given  the  power  to  use  both  the  principal  and 
the  income  of  said  fund,  and  to  manage,  accumulate,  and  otherwise  control  the  same 
as  said  board  shall  provide  by  its  by-laws,  and  to  pay  the  annuities  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  reduce  the  amount  of  annui- 
ties of  all  beneficiaries  of  said  fund,  provided  only  that  such  reduction  shall  bo  at 
the  same  rate  per  centum. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  STiperiiitendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Emerson,  reports  that  there  is  a  bill  before  the  legislature  of  his  State 
creating  a  retirement  fund  for  public  school  teachers  of  Bufialo. .  This 
bill  is  here  inserted  because  it  shows  decided  differences  from  the 
special  law  passed  for  the  city  of  New  York.  It  contains  no  pro- 
vision for  retiring  a  teacher  for  breakdown  before  the  expiration  of  the 
limit  of  twenty-five  years.  The  women  teachers  of  Buffalo  have 
formed  a  mutual  benefit  association  which  pays  to  members  who 
become  totally  disabled,  or  to  their  heirs  in  case  of  death,  a  sum 
raised  by  an  assessment  on  each  member  of  $1.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers is  about  250.  The  following  is  the  bill  referred  to,  which  has 
found  the  indorsement  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  by  a 
vote  of  785  to  161: 

Section  A.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the  superintendent  of  education, 
the  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  school  examiners,  the  president  of  the  Principals' 
Association,  and  the  president  of  the  Women  Teachers'  Association  shall  constitute 
a  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  have  general  care  and  management  of  the  public 
school  teachers'  retirement  fund  created  by  this  act. 

Sec.  D.  The  said  board  of  trustees  is  empowered  to  make  payment  from  said  fund 
of  annuities  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  to  take  all  necessary  and  proper 
action  in  the  premises,  and  f^om  time  to  time  establish  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  administration  and  investment  of  said  fund  as  it  may  deem  best. 

Sec.  C.  The  public  school  teachers*  retirement  fund,  created  by  this  act,  shall  con- 
sist of  the  following  moneys,  to  wit : 

1.  An  amount  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  respective  salaries  paid  to 
the  superintendent  of  education,  supervisors  of  grades,  special  teachers,  principals, 
and  assistant  teachers,  to  be  taken  from  said  salaries  in  four  equal  installments. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or  otherwise  for 
and  on  account  of  said  fund. 

3.  All  moneys  which  may  be  derived  by  such  other  methods  as  may  be  duly  and 
legally  devised  for  the  increase  of  said  fund. 

Sec  D.  All  persons  employed  in  the  department  of  education  and  hereinafter 
mentioned  as  contributors  to  said  fund  shall  become  annuitants  under  this  act  in 
manner  following,  to  wit: 

Any  female  teacher  who  shall  have  taught  in  public  schools  for  25  years,  and  any 
male  teacher  who  shall  have  taught  in  public  schools  for  30  years  may  be  retired  by 
the  superintendent  and  become  an  annuitant  of  this  fund  during  life:  Provided,  hotc- 
ever,  That  four- fifths  of  such  service  shall  have  been  rendered  in  the  pubUc  schools  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo. 

And  any  female  teacher  who  shall  have  taught  in  public  schools  35  years,  and  any 
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malo  toachcr  who  sliall  have  taught  in  public  schools  for  40  years,  shall  hare  the 
right  to  retire  and  become  an  annuitant  of  said  fund  during  life :  Provided,  however, 
That  four-fifths  of  such  service  shall  have  been  rendered  in  the  public  schools  of 
said  city. 

Sec.  E.  Any  teacher  so  retired  or  retiring  shall  receive  as  an  annuity  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  annual  salary  paid  to  said  teacher  at  the  timo  of  such 
retirement,  said  annuity  to  be  paid  quarterly?  Provided,  however,  That  such  annuity 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  which  shall  bo  paid  by  the 
said  board  of  trustees  out  of  the  fund  created  in  accordance  with  this  act,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  salaries. 

Sec.  F.  No  teacher  shall  become  an  annuitant  under  this  act  until  he  or  she  shall 
have  paid  into  the  retirement  fund  an  amount  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  his  or  her 
annual  salary  at  the  timo  of  retirement. 

Sec.  G.  Said  board  of  trustees  is  hereby  given  the  power  to  use  both  the  principal 
and  the  income  of  said  fund  for  the  payment  of  annuities  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
and  shall  have  power  to  reduce,  from  time  to  time,  the  amount  of  all  annuities :  Pro- 
vided, That  such  reduction  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  in  all  cases. 

Sec.  H.  If  at  any  timo  a  teacher  who  shall  be  willing  to  continue  to  teach  shall 
not  be  reemployed  or  shall  be  discharged  before  the  time  when  he  or  she  would, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  entitled  to  an  annuity,  then  such  teacher  shall  be 
paid  back  all  the  money  which  may  have  been  deducted  from  his  or  her  salary  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  I.  The  superintendent  of  education  shall,  quarterly,  in  making  the  pay  rolls 
for  the  school  department  or  the  persons  entitled  to  share  in  the  fund  hereby  created, 
deduct  a  sum  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  salary  of  such  persons,  and 
shall  certify  the  amount  of  such  deductions  and  the  names  of  the  persons  from 
whoso  salaries  such  deductions  shall  have  been  made;  and  such  certificate  shall 
accompany  the  pay  roll,  and  a  warrant  for  the  amount  of  the  deductions  so  certified 
shall  be  drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  the  city  treasurer,  who  shall  retain  the  same 
subject  to  tho  disposal  of  the  said  board  of  trustees  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Sec.  J.  The  treasurer  of  the  said  city  shall  be  custodian  of  said  fund  and  ho  shall 
execute  a  bond  to  the  city  with  good  and  sufficient  securities  to  be  approved  by  said 
board  of  trustees  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Such  bond  shall  be  filed  in  tho  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city,  and  in  case  of  a  breach 
of  tho  same  or  the  conditions  thereof,  suit  may  bo  brought  on  the  same  in  the  name 
of  tho  city  for  the  use  of  said  board  or  of  any  person  or  persons  ii^ured  by  such 
breach.  The  said  treasurer  shall  report  to  tho  said  board  of  trustees  tho  amount 
And  condition  of  said  fund  on  June  30  of  each  year. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  September  1, 1896. 

The  retention  of  1  per  cent  of  the  salaries  per  month  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  proper  preminm.  Portions  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York  are 
here  inserted  owing  to  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

constitution. 

Art.  V. — Memherehip. — Sec.  1.  Any  teacher  or  superintendent  of  schools,  in  the 
permanent  employ  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  tho  college  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  of  tho  board  of  trustees  of  the 
normal  college  of  tho  city  of  New  York,  may  be  admitted  to  membership  in  this  asso- 
ciation by  a  two-third  vote  of  tho  whole  board  of  trustees,  by  ballot,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  an  initiation  fee  of  three  dollars,  and  such  dues  ns  may  be  required  by  this 
constitution.  Questions  arising  as  to  what  constitues  permanent  employ  shall  be 
determined  by  tho  board  of  trustees. 
ED  95 35* 
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Sec.  2.  Any  person  eligible  to  membership,  applying  for  admission  within  three 
years  of  the  time  at  which  such  person  became  eligible,  shall  pay  dues  only  frc»m 
date  of  admission.  In  all  other  cases  applicants  shall  pay  dues  ftom  the  date  at 
which  they  became  eligible. 

Back  dues  may  be  paid  as  follows : 

The  ward  director  shall  compute  the  amount  due  by  said  candidate  from  date  of 
eligibility,  and  charge  such  sum  as  a*debt  against  such  candidate;  said  debt  to  be 
paid  as  follows : 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  said  indebtedness,  without  interest,  moat 
bo  paid  annually  in  ten  equal  monthly  installments  in  addition  to  the  regular  dues; 
said  amount  to  be  collected  by  the  department  collector,  and  transmitted  to  the 
director  with  the  regular  monthly  dues  and  statement. 

Should  any  member  admitted  upon  the  before-mentioned  terms  become  an  annui- 
tant before  said  debt  shall  have  been  paid  in  full,  the  balance  duo  shall  be  deducted 
irom  his  or  her  first  quarter's  annuity. 

Sec.  3.  Members  who,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  these  amendments  shall  have 
paid  dues  from  date  of  organization,  shall  be  entitled  to  count  their  membership 
fit>m  such  date. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  Toluntarily  withdrawing  from  the  profession,  after  a  member- 
ship of  two  or  more  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  withdraw  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  one-third  of  all  the  annual  dues  paid  by  said  member  into  the  treasury  of  the 
association. 

Sec.  5.  Application  for  membership  may  be  made  at  any  tune;  but  such  applica- 
tion must  be  made  in  writing,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  initiation  fee  and 
the  first  instalment  of  the  annual  dues.  No  application  will  be  entertained  except 
on  the  conditions  herein  set  forth. 

Sec.  6.  No  i>erson  whose  term  of  service  shall  at  the  time  of  application  exceed 
fifteen  years,  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  date  of  organization,  be 
eligible  to  membership. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  said  board  shall  adopt,  to  admit  persons  to  honorary  membership. 

Art.  VI. — Dues, — Sec.  1.  The  basis  for  estimating  the  annual  dues  for  any  member 
for  any  given  year  shall  be  the  annual  salary  of  said  member  on  the  thirty -first  day 
of  December  of  the  preceding  year.  In  case  of  special  teachers  the  dues  shall  be 
estimated  on  the  salary  received  for  service  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year 
preceding  the  first  of  January  of  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  dues  of  any  member  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,000  or  less  per 
annum  shall  be  one  per  cent  of  the  annual  salary  of  said  member. 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  dues  of  all  members  whose  salary  exceeds  $1,000  shall  be  $10, 
and  fifty  cents  additional  for  every  $100  or  fraction  of  $100  by  which  the  said  salary 
shall  exceed  $1,000,  but  the  annual  dues  of  no  member  shall  exceed  $20. 

Sec.  4.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  paid  in  ten  equal  instalments,  one  for  each  month 
of  the  year  except  July  and  August.  These  monthly  instalments  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  20th  of  each  of  the  said  months. 

Art.  YII. — Funda  of  the  asaociaiion, — Sec.  1.  The  funds  of  the  association  shall  be 
known  as  the  permanent  fund  and  the  annuity  fund. 

Sec.  2.  Permanent  fund. — (a)  The  money  received  from  donations,  legacies,  etc., 
and  the  total  amount  received  from  the  initiation  fees  and  annual  dues,  less  the  cur- 
rent expenses  during  the  first  two  years  from  the  date  of  organization,  shall,  together 
with  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  initiation  fees  and  annual  dues  received  there- 
after, constitute  the  permanent  fund  except  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

(&)  All  donations  and  bequests,  unless  ordered  differently  by  the  donors  or  testa- 
tors or  by  the  board  of  trustees,  shall  be  added  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  no  disbursements  of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  be  made  from  the  principal 
of  the  said  permanent  fund. 

(o)  When  the  permanent  fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  $50,000  only  twenty 
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por  cent  of  the  annual  dues  and  initiation  fees  shall  be  added  to  it  thereafter. 
When  the  permanent  fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  $100;0(X)  ten  per  cent  of  the 
annaal  dues  i^id  admission  fees  shall  be  added  to  the  same  until  the  said  fund  shall 
hayo  reached  the  sum  of  $200,000.  When  the  permanent  fand  shall  have  reached  the 
sum  of  $200,000  no  portion  of  the  initiation  fees  or  annual  dues  shall  be  added  to  it 
thereafter,  but  the  entire  income  from  the  permanent  fund  and  the  annual  dues  and 
the  initiation  fees  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  annuity  fund. 

Sec.  3.  Annuity  fund. — (a)  After  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  date  of  organ- 
ization fifty  per  cent  of  the  annual  dnes  and  initiation  fees  and  the  entire  income 
from  the  permanent  fund  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  annuities  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  following  clauses  of  this  section : 

(h)  When  the  permanent  fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  $50,000,  eighty  per 
cent  of  tho  said  annual  dues  and  initiation  fees,  together  with  the  entire  income 
from  the  permanent  fund,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  annuity  fund. 

(c)  When  the  permanent  fund  shall  liave  reached  the  sum  of  $200,000,  the  entire 
income  from  the  permanent  fltnd,  together  with  the  annual  dues  and  initiation  fees, 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  annuity  fund. 

(d)  No  portion  of  this  fund,  or  the  income  thereof,  shall  in  any  way  be  added  to 
the  permanent  fund ;  but  tho  whole  fund  shall  be  used  only  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  association  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  annuitants  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
this  constitution  and  by-laws. 

(e)  All  expenses  of  this  association  shall  be  paid  out  of  this  fund. 

Sec.  4.  Disposition  of  funds. — ^The  i>ermanent  fund  of  this  association  shall  be 
invested  in  bonds  of  tho  United  States,  or  of  the  State  or  city  of  New  Tork,  or  in 
bonds  and  mortgages  on  productive  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn ; 
but  no  loan  upon  real  estate  shall  be  made  for  more  than  60  per  cent  of  its  value. 

Sec.  5.  Annual  subscribers. — Any  person  agreeing  to  subscribe  five  dollars,  or 
multiples  of  five  dollars,  up  to  one  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  known  as  an  annual 
subscriber  of  the  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  and  as  such  shall  have  his 
or  her  name  printed  on  all  reports  published  by  the  association. 

Art.  YIII.  Hctired  members,— Qkc.  1,  AU  members  who  shall  become  either  phys- 
ically or  mentally  incapacitated  for  school  work,  all  female  members  after  a  term 
of  service  of  thirty-five  years,  and  all  male  members  after  a  term  of  service  of 
forty  years,  may  bo  retired ;  and  upon  such  retirement  shall  receive  an  annuity, 
as  provided  in  Article  IX.  The  said  terms  of  service  of  those  who  join  this  asso- 
ciation within  the  first  three  years  from  the  date  of  organization,  shall  have  been 
commenced  in  this  city  or  elsewhere;  but  of  those  who  shall  join  after  the  said 
three  years,  tho  terms  of  service  shall  have  been  commenced  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  city. 

Sec.  2.  Members  desiring  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  on  account  of  having 
completed  the  required  term  of  service,  shall  make  application  in  writing  to  that 
efi'ect  to  the  board  of  trustees,  which  board  shall  thereupon  retire  all  such  applicants. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  desiriog  to  be  retired  on  account  of  disability,  shall  make 
application  as  above ;  and  if  such  disability  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  they  shall  retire  snob  member.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  such  member  shall  become  thereafter  restored  to  health  and 
capable  of  attending  to  business,  the  annuity  may,  by  a  two- third  vote  of  the  whole 
board  of  trustees,  bo  withdrawn  from  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  any  pecuniary  benefit  until  after  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years  from  date  of  membershii). 

Any  person  joining  this  association  after  January  1, 1894,  shall  not  receive  any 
pecuniary  benefit  until  after  five  years  of  membership. 

Pairons. — ^Any  person  donating  at  one  time  two  hundred  dollaxs  or  more,  shall  be 
designated  as  a  patron  of  tho  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  and  as  such 
shall  have  his  or  her  name  printed  on  all  reports  published  by  the  association. 
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Art.  IX.  Annuities, — The  annuities  shall  be  60  per  cent  of  the  yearly  salary  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  bnt  no  annuity  shall  exceed  the  snm  of  $600.  Whenever 
the  annuity  fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  in  fall  all  annuitants,  the  T?hole  of  said 
fund,  less  the  expenses,  shall  be  divided  equitably  among  the  annuitants. 

Art.  X.  Discipline,— Sec.  1.  The  name  of  any  member  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  shall  have  voluntarily  left  the  profession,  or  that  of  any 
member  -who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  trustees,  bo  guilty  of  conduct 
unbecoming  a  member  of  the  profession,  may  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  board  of  trustees,  and  the  membership  of 
such  person  shall  thereupon  terminate. 

Sec.  2.  Members  who  loso  their  positions  for  causes  other  than  those  already  men- 
tioned may  be  continued  in  membership,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  of  trustees  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears  for  dues  shall  be  liable  to  have  his  or 
her  membership  declared  forfeited  by  a  migority  vote  of  the  whole  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  4.  Members  who  lose  their  positions  for  any  other  cause  than  voluntary 
resignation,  may  be  continued  in  membership,  and  receive  such  aid  as  the  board  of 
trustees  may  prescribe. 

In  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  the  teachers  have  formed  a  society  (entirely 
voluntary),  but  its  funds  are  not  yet  adequate  to  pay  annuities. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  first  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  an  annu- 
ity fund  have  been  taken;  the  State  legislature  has  authorized  the 
board  of  public  schools  to  establish  such  a  fund;  the  money  is  to  be 
supplied  by  a  voluntary  tax  of  about  1  per  cent  on  salaries  paid.^ 

In  California  a  State  law  exists  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
administering  a  ^<  Public  school  teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund 
in  the  several  counties  and  cities  of  the  State."  Up  to  January  1, 1896, 
six  teachers  have  retired  under  this  law.  This  being  a  general  law  for 
the  entire  State,  it  seems  desirable  to  publish  it  in  full. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Calif  ornia,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools,  the  county  treasurer,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county,  or  city  and  county,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office,  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  "School  teachers' 
annuity  and  retirement  fund,''  to  provide  for  the  disbursement  of  the  same,  and  to 
designate  the  beneficiaries  thereof,  as  hereinafter  directed,  which  board  shall  be 
known  as  the  '^  School  teachers'  retirement  fund  commissioners." 

Sec.  2.  They  shall  organize  as  such  board  by  choosing  one  of  their  number  aa 
chairman  and  one  as  secretary.  The  county  treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of 
such  fund.  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  have  charge  of  and  administer  said  fund 
and  order  payments  therefrom  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.    They  shall 

'The  Missouri  State  legislature,  in  March,  1895,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
teachers  and  the  school  board  of  St.  Louis  to  organize  for  tho  purpose  of  providing 
incapacitated  teachers  with  pensions  or  annuities.  By  this  act  female  teachers  who 
have  served  twenty-iive  years  and  male  teachers  who  have  served  thirty  years  are 
entitled  to  annuities,  which  are  derived  from  (a)  a  deduction  of  not  exceeding  1  per 
cent  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  (5)  donations,  bequests,  etc.,  (c)  money  derived  from 
other  legal  methods  of  increment.  The  teachers  of  St.  Louis  are  about  to  organize 
under  said  act.  The  relief  fund  is  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees,  to  consist 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  four  members  of  tho  school  board  chosen 
by  that  body,  and  two  representatives  chosen  by  the  teachers  who  may  signify  their 
desire  to  become  members  of  the  organization. 
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report  annually  in  the  month  of  July  to  tho  board  of  supervisors  the  condition  of 
such  fand,  and  the  receipts  and  the  disborsements  on  account  of  the  same,  with  m 
full  and  complete  list  of  the  beneficiaries  of  said  fund,  and  the  amounts  paid  to  each 
of  them. 

Sec.  3.  Whenerer  any  teacher  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  has  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  shall  become  incapaci- 
tated from  performing  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  such  teacher  shall,  at  his  or  her 
request,  and  moy,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  school  trustees,  without  such 
request,  bo  retired  as  a  teacher,  and  shall  thereafter  receive  an  annuity  out  of  said 
fund  of  forty-five  dollars  per  month;  and  if  such  teacher  has  taught  for  twenty-five 
years  or  over,  shall,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  retired  upon  an  annuity  of 
fifty  dollars  per  month,  such  payments  to  be  made  out  of  tho  fund  in  the  different 
counties  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  taught  by  such  teacher  iu  each  county; 
but  in  case  any  teacher  should  bo  retired  within  three  years  after  tho  passage  of  this 
act,  he  or  she  nmst,  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  thereof,  pay  into  the  fund  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars;  And  provided  further,  That  if 
at  any  time  thero  shall  not  be  sufficient  money  in  said  fund  to  pay  tho  warrants 
drawn  thereon  as  presented  for  payment,  the  treasurer  shall  register  said  warrants, 

and  mark  on  tho  back  of  each  these  words :  "Presented  for  payment  this (giving 

day,  month,  and  year)  and  not  paid  for  want  of  funds." 

Treasurer  of County. 

And  such  warrants  shall  be  paid  in  the  order  of  registration  and  bear  interest  at  fiye 
per  cent  per  annum  from  date  of  registration. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  herein  provided  for  shall  hold  quarterly  meetings  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year  at  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  schools.  Such  board  shall  biennially,  at  tho  meet- 
ing in  January,  select  from  its  members  a  president  and  secretary.  It  shall  issue 
warrants,  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary,  to  tho  persons  entitled  thereto  for 
the  amount  of  money  ordered  paid  to  such  persons  from  such  fund  by  said  board, 
stating  therein  for  what  purpose  such  payments  are  made.  It  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  its  proceedings,  which  shall  be  public.  It  shall  at  each  quarterly  meeting  send 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  or  city  and  county,  and  to  tho  auditor  of  such  county, 
or  city  and  county,  a  list  of  all  persons,  if  any,  entitled  to  iiayment  out  of  the  fund 
provided  in  this  act,  stating  the  amount  of  such  payments  and  for  what  granted, 
which  lists  shall  be  sworn  to  as  correct  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  said  board, 
and  the  auditor  shall  then  enter  a  copy  of  said  list  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for 
that  purpose,  known  as  the  ''School  teachers'  annuity  fund  book."  When  such  list 
has  been  entered  in  such  book  by  the  auditor,  he  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  such  county,  or  city  and  county,  which  board  shall  order  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  named  out  of  the  fund  provided  for  by  this  act.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  powers  hereinbefore  granted  to  said  board,  it  shall  have 
the  further  power,  first,  to  subpccna  and  compel  witnesses  to  attend  and  testify  before 
it  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  any  member  of  said  board 
may  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  such  witness  in  the  form  prescribed  in 
courts  of  justice ;  second,  to  provide  for  the  payment  out  of  said  fund  of  all  expenses, 
such  as  for  printing,  for  stationery,  and  for  postage  stamps,  but  the  members  of 
said  board,  as  such,  shall  serve  without  compensation ;  third;  to  make  all  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Sec.  6.  To  provide  a  fund  for  the  payments  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education  of  each  municipality  shall  certify  monthly  to  tho  treasurer 
of  such  municipality  and  the  board  of  trustees  in  every  school  district  outside  of 
such  municipalities  shall  certify  and  pay  over  in  like  manner  to  the  county  treasurer 
of  each  county,  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  due  each  teacher  as  salary  for  the 
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previouB  month ;  and  all  moneys  derired  from  any  other  source  shall  be  paid  to  the 
connty  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  such  fund.  Such  board  shall  also  recelye  and  place 
to  the  credit  of  said  fund  all  moneys  receiyed  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests, 
or  otherwise. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  be  binding  only  upon  public  school  teachers  who,  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  shall  sign  and  deliyer  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  munici- 
pality in  which  they  are  employed  a  notice  in  substantially  the  following  form : 

, ,  ISte. 

To  the  hoard  of  education  (or  tru$tee,  at  the  ca$€  may  he)  of : 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  agree  to  be  bound  by,  and  desire  to  arail  myself  of 

the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  California,  approved , 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled  "An  act  to  create  and  administer  a  school- 
teachers' annuity  and  retirement  fund*'  in  the  several  counties  and  cities  and  counties 

in  this  State.  , 

Public  School  Teacher. 

And  no  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act  failing  to  give  such  notice  shall  bo  entitled  to  any  benefits  under 
this  act  (or)  subject  to  any  of  its  burdens.  (And  no  teacher  employed  after  the  pas- 
sago  of  this  act  who,  within  ninety  days  after  such  employment,  fails  to  give  such 
notice,  shall  share  the  benefits  of  or  be  subject  to  tho  burdens  of  this  act.) 

Such  notices  shall  be  delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  such  municipality,  and  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  commissioners  of  said  fund,  and  preserved  as  a  record  fcr  their 
information. 

Pensions  paid  to  teachers  in  Europe. — A  review  of  the  pension  laws  in 
force  in  European  countries  will  show  that  in  Europe  the  conviction  is 
prevalent  that  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  pension  teachers.  It  aids  in  estab- 
lishing the  profession  of  teaching^  and  thus  aids  materially  in  securing 
good  results  in  public  education,  which  otherivise  might  not  be  secured. 
All  European  countries  follow  this  policy  except  Spain  and  Great 
Britain ;  but  in  Great  Britain  tho  teachers  themselves  have  recently 
established  a  union  which  in  form  of  a  mutual  aid  society  pays  annuities 
to  disabled  teachers.  A  similar  enterprise  is  on  foot  among  the  teachers 
of  other  states  where  pensions  are  granted  by  the  government,  so  that 
Spain  is  the  only  country  where  the  teachers  have  no  hope  for  relief  in 
old  age  or  in  case  of  breakdown. 

The  German  states  may  be  mentioned  first.  •  All  the  26  states  that 
form  the  German  Empire  pay  pensions  both  to  teachers  and  their  widows 
and  orphans.  Their  pension  funds  are  nearly  one  hundred  years  old. 
Tlio  conditions  of  the  various  funds  are  not  the  same  throughout  the 
country.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  the  fund  is  formed  by  the  state  and 
the  community,  and  the  teachers  pay  a  nominal  annual  premium. 
Early  breakdown,  say  after  ten  years,  is  usually  met  by  an  annuity 
equal  to  one-fourth,  and  the  maximum  pension  is  fixed  at  three-fourths 
of  the  salary.  In  every  case  a  teacher  is  obliged  to  pay  as  an  entrance 
fee  the  first  month's  salary  of  his  definite  employment;  after  that  the 
fee  is  very  trifiing,  and  the  state  bears  not  less  than  one-half  of  all  the 
expenditures  for  pensions.  But  in  Germany  there  exists  a  provision 
stranger  than  can  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  examination  of  this 
question.  The  community  may  recover  part  of  itd  contribution  to  the 
pension  of  its  teacher  from  the  salary  of  his  successor.     A  system  of 
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compulsory  retirement  produces  a  steady  flow  of  promotion,  but  it  seems 
hard  for  a  teacher  to  be  fined  for  his  own  promotion.  The  t<'achcrs' 
unions,  which  are  quite  numerous  and  which  form  a  national  union  num- 
bering some  05,000  members,  make  a  series  of  contributions  toward  a 
fund  for  life  insurance,  and  this  is  paid  out  in  the  form  of  an  annuity 
to  the  family  of  the  contributor.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  pareut>al 
government  of  the  states  in  Germany  that  defaulters  of  pensions  and 
defrauders  of  pension  funds  are  not  known  in  the  history  of  the  fand 
since  its  beginning. 

In  Austria  the  pension  schemes  vary  in  different  parts  (crown  lands) 
of  the  Empire.  One  example  will  suffice:  The  teachers  pay  annually 
2  per  cent  of  their  salary,  and  the  first  tenth  of  the  first  year's  salary? 
as  well  as  the  first  tenth  of  every  increase;  the  remainder  of  the  fond 
is  supplied  by  the  state  and  the  communities.  The  pensions  vary  from 
a  fixed  amount  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  salary  paid  once 
for  all  when  incapacitated  after  less  than  ten  years'  service  to  an  annuity 
of  the  full  salary  after  forty  years'  service.  Annual  payments  are  also 
made  to  the  widow  and  children  of  any  teacher,  no  matter  what  length 
of  service;  the  amount  thus  paid  varying  from  one-fourth  to  a  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  salary  enjoyed  by  the  teacher  at  his  death. 
The  policy  of  pensioning  teachers  in  Austria  proper — that  is,  the  Ger- 
man portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire — ^is  as  old  as  it  is  in  Germany, 
Austria  having  been  a  part  and  parcel  of  Germany  and  of  the  German 
Confederation  until  1866. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  Hungary,  the  pension 
scheme  dates  from  1875.  During  the  first  three  years  the  Government 
gave  a  subsidy  of  $25,000  annually,  of  $50,000  each  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  after  that  a  yearly  donation  of  $75,000.  The  teacher  worn 
out  at  an  early  age  finds  relief,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  husband's  pen- 
sion passes  to  the  widow  and  children.  Here  there  is  a  sort  of  sur- 
render value  given,  but  only  on  proof  of  inability  to  continue  in  the 
service.  It  is  small  in  amount  and  limited  to  the  first  ten  years  of 
service.    After  that  time  provision  for  superannuation  comes  into  play. 

Sweden,*  Norway,*  and  Denmark,^  and  also  most  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  have  recognized  the  advisability  of  removing  worn-out 
teachers.  In  Eussia^  the  teachers  in  town  schools  also  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  pension.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  policy  in  Bussia,  as  well 
as  in  the  western  countries,  to  secure  a  long  tenure  of  office  to  the 
teachers  whom  the  state  has  prepared  for  their  profession.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  claimed  that  the  teacher  being  an  officer  of  the  state  must 
owe  his  professional  preparation  to  the  state,  and  the  prospect  of  being 
pensioned  will  prevent  him  from  deserting  the  profession,  for  contri. 
butious  to  the  pension  fund  are  never  returned  in  case  the  teacher 
leaves  the  profession. 

1  See  Ann.  Eep.  of  1888-89,  Vol.  I,  p.  207.      » See  Ann.  Eep.  of  1889-90,  Vol.  I,  p.  532. 
«  See  Ann.  Eep.  of  1889-90,  Vol.  I,  p.  499.      *  See  Ann.  Rep.  of  1890-91,  Vol.  I,  p.  216. 
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Holland  has  bad  a  state  scheme  of  pensioning  teachers  since  the  year 
1878,  and  teachers  can  claim  retirement  with  a  pension  if  incapacitated 
after  ten  years  of  service,  or  for  old  age  at  65.  The  pension  is  calcalated 
at  the  rate  of  one-sixtieth  of  the  last  year's  salary  for  eight  years  of 
service  ap  to  a  maximum  of  two-thirds  of  the  salary.  To  provide  a 
fund  for  this  purpose  the  teachers  contribute  2  per  cent  of  their  sal- 
aries and  the  state  provides  the  remainder.  Two  per  cent  paid  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  age  will  purchase  an  annuity 
equal  to  38  per  cent  of  the  salary  on  which  the  deduction  has  been 
made.  Every  pension  received  before  reaching  the  age  of  65  must  be 
paid  entirely  by  the  state,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  all  pensions  paid 
at  the  age  of  66.  There  is  no  repayment,  and  voluntary  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  have  secured  annuities  for  widows  and  orphans. 

In  Belgium  the  fund  is  formed  in  this  way:  Two-fifths  is  paid  by  the 
community,  two-fifths  by  the  state,  one-fifth  by  the  province,  and  noth- 
ing by  the  teacher.  The  x>ension  may  reach  $1,000  per  annum.  The 
amount  of  annuity  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  fifty-fifth  of  the 
average  of  last  five  years'  salary  for  every  year  of  service,  together 
with  this  peculiar  addition:  The  possession  of  certain  certificates,  i.  e., 
for  drawing,  music,  etc.,  counts  for  further  years  of  service  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  four.  Teachers  may  retire  after  five  years  of  service  if  inca- 
pacitated through  school  work,  but  if  not  so  disabled  the  superannua- 
tion begins  at  the  age  of  50  with  thirty  years  of  service;  or  at  the  age 
of  60  with  only  fifteen  years'  service.  The  teachers  contribute  nothing 
to  the  pension  fund,  and  naturally  they  have  no  claim  on  it  for  Repay- 
ments of  any  sort;  but  the  moment  they  commence  to  receive  salary 
from  cither  of  the  contributing  bodies  mentioned  above  they  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  a  deduction  of  about  4  per  cent  of  their  salaries  to 
provide  a  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans.  The  widow  of  a  teacher 
who  had  seen  thirty  years'  service  would  receive  from  this  fund  an 
annuity  equal  to  36  per  cent  of  the  husband's  average  salary.  A 
smaller  amount  is  paid  for  each  minor  child. 

In  France  the  teachers  are  on  the  same  footing  as  other  servants  of 
the  state;  the  salaries  are  paid  subject  to  a  deduction  of  5  jh^t  cent, 
plus  one-twelfth  of  the  first  year's  salary,  plus  one-twelfth  of  each 
increase  of  salary  for  the  first  year  of  such  increase.  This  second  form 
of  deduction  is  productive  of  great  evil.  A  teacher  does  not  receive 
any  salary  until  the  end  of  the  second  month  after  his  appointment, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  are  frequently  compelled  during  that  time  to 
contract  debts  with  all  their  consequent  worry  and  degradation.  As  a 
rule,  the  pension  is  payable  after  thirty  years'  service,  the  other  factor 
being  incapacity  or  60  years  of  age.  The  amount  of  pension  depends 
on  years  of  service— one- sixtieth  of  the  average  of  the  last  six  years 
for  every  year  served.  There  is  some  provision  for  meeting  the  case  of 
those  who  break  down  while  employed,  but  it  is  small  in  amount  and 
sarronnded  by  a  multitude  of  conditions.  The  widow  of  a  teacher  may 
receive  one-third  of  the  pension  to  which  her  husband  would  be  entitled. 
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In  Italy  teachers  have  but  recently  enjoyed  tbe  aavantages  of  pen- 
sions, payments  from  tbe  fund  beginning  in  tbe  year  1889.  For  ten 
years  prior  to  tbis  contributions  were  being  made  in  order  to  form  a 
capital  sura  from  wbicb  to  commence  payments.  Tbe  communities, 
provinces,  and  tbe  state  eacb  paid  to  tbe  central  fund  5  per  cent  on  tbe 
minimum  salary  of  tbe  various  grades  of  teacbers,  and  during  tbe  same 
period  tbe  teacbers  paid  eitber  3  per  cent  or  2  per  cent,  according  to 
tbe  ago  of  tbe  contributor.  In  addition  to  tbis  tbe  state  appropriated 
a  subsidy  of  $60,000  per  annum  during  tbese  ten  years.  Tbe  contribu- 
tions bave  now  reacbed  tbeir  normal  scale  of  2  per  cent  on  tbe  minimum 
salary,  sucb  amounts  being  paid  by  eacb  of  tbe  contributing  bodies 
mentioned  above,  or  8  per  cent  in  all.  Tbe  pensions  are,  as  a  rule, 
payable  wben  tbe  teacber  reacbes  tbe  age  of  60  witb  forty  years^  ser- 
vice, or  65  witb  tbirty-fivo  years^  service;  tbe  amount  of  tbe  annuity 
sbould  be  noted,  for  it  is  equal  to  tbe  average  salary  of  tbe  last  five 
years.  Cases  of  difficulty  are  bere  also  recognized.  It  is  seen  tbat 
sometbing  must  be  done  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  tbose  wbo  break 
down  before  reacbing  tbe  pension  age  of  60,  and  therefore  a  reduced 
scale  of  superannuation  is  applied  to  those  who  bave  seen  twenty-five 
years'  service.  Witb  less  than  twenty- five  years'  service  tbe  teacber 
has  no  claim,  nor  does  any  provision  appear  to  exist  for  repayment  of 
contributions  at  death,  or  for  any  annuity  for  the  ftxmily  of  the  deceased. 

In  Greece  teacbers  contribute  5  per  cent  on  the  salaries,  and  tbe 
state  finds  tbe  remainder  in  order  to  superannuate  teacbers  after 
twenty-one  years'  service,  regardless  of  age. 

In  Portugal  provisions  are  made  for  pensioning  tbose  engaged  in  edu- 
cation, but  tbe  details  are  not  available,  except  tbis  one  fact,  that  no 
arrangements  are  made  for  meeting  tbe  requirements  of  the  deceased 
teachers'  families. 

From  the  foregoing  expos6  it  is  seen  tbat  there  is  no  uniform  scheme 
of  pensioning,  but  they  all  seem  to  follow  leading  principles,  namely, 
tbat  thirty-five  to  forty  years  is  tbe  average  maximum  of  teachers'  serv- 
ice, and  60  to  65  years  the  maximum  of  age.  The  amount  of  pension 
varies  from  one-third  to  the  whole  of  the  teachers'  average  salary. 
Generally  it  is  found  tbat  where  a  pension  scheme  is  maintained  that 
there  also  pensions  are  paid  to  tbe  widows  and  orphans. 

Tbis  Bureau  is  indebted  to  the  State  Department  for  a  statement  on 
Government  pensions  for  public  teachers  in  Belgium,  sent  by  Hon. 
George  W.  Roosevelt,  United  States  consul  at  Brussels.  The  document 
is  bere  subjoined,  because  it  offers  an  insight  into  tbe  minutiae  of  tbe 
pension  laws  in  force  in  tbat  country: 

Government  pennions  for  public  school  teachers  in  Belgium. — In  1842  tliore  was  estab- 
lished in  this  Kingdom  a  fund  destined  to  pay  pensions  to  retired  or  disabled  public 
school  teachers. 

The  fund  was  supported  by  reserving  a  certain  percentage  of  the  yearly  salary  of 
each  employee  of  the  public  schools.  On  May  16, 1872,  there  was  a  law  passed  sup- 
pressing this  fund,  and  making  the  Government  responsible  for  such  pensions ;  tliat 
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is,  the  State  was  taxed  two-fifths,  the  province  one-fifth,  and  the  commune  two-fifths 
of  the  amount  necessary  for  the  appropriation  without  permitting  contribution  from 
the  parties  interested.  Those  entitled  to  ei^oy  the  benefit  of  this  law  are  teachers 
who  have  served  thirty  years,  and  who  are  50  years  of  age.  Ten  years'  service  and 
incurable  disease  preventing  the  teacher  from  ever  resuming  his  functions,  or  five 
years'  service  and  incurable  infirmity  received  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  GO 
years  of  age,  with  fifteen  years'  service,  entitle  to  the  pension.  Professors  of  secondary 
Government  schools  oxyoy  the  same  rates  of  pension,  except  in  cases  of  infirmity, 
when  the  beneficiary  must  have  arrived  at  the  ago  of  65  years.  The  pension  is  cal- 
culated by  years  of  service  at  the  rate  of  one  fifty -fifth  per  cent  of  the  average  salary 
daring  the  last  five  years  of  active  work.  Teachers  and  professors  connected  with 
tho  high  schools  are  retired  and  pensioned  when  permanently  incapacitated  on 
account  of  infirmities  coming  from  acceptably  performing  their  duty,  or  when  they 
have  attained  tho  age  of  70  years. 

Professors  and  other  members  of  the  teachers'  corps  of  the  Government  universi- 
ties or  special  schools  annexed  thereto,  normal,  grammar,  and  scientific  school?, 
veterinary  nnd  agricultural  schools,  as  well  as  civil  professors  and  other  members  of 
the  civil  corps  connected  with  the  Government  military  schools,  are  entitled  to 
pension,  as  well  as  Government  inspectors  of  State  universities,  directors  and  inspec- 
tors of  classes  in  special  schools  annexed  to  Government  universities,  directors  of 
normal,  grammar,  and  scientific,  veterinary,  and  agricultural  schools.  Wlien  theso 
functionaries  have  reached  tho  age  limit  they  may,  if  they  desire,  bo  authorized  to 
continno  their  labors  or  certain  courses  as  they  may  elect.  The  authorization  to 
continue  duty  is  at  all  times  revocable. 

When  Ihey  may  (uk  to  he  retired. — ^When  they  have  had  thirty  years'  academic 
service,  irrespective  of  age ;  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  70  years  and  havo 
had  ten  years'  academic  service;  after  twenty  years'  academic  service  if  sufi'ering 
from  permanent  and  serious  infirmity. 

The  retired  pension  is  estimated  by  the  amount  of  salary  and  extra  pay  received 
during  the  last  five  years  of  active  service. 

Professors  and  other  members  of  the  teachers'  corps  who  on  aoconnt  of  infirmities 
are  prevented  from  continuing  their  functions,  but  not  having  reached  the  age  limit 
or  number  of  years  of  service  requisite  to  demand  pension,  may  be  pensioned  irre- 
spective of  age,  after  five  years'  service.  The  pension  for  such  applicants,  likewise 
for  professors  and  others  who  have  reached  the  age  of  70  years,  but  are  not  entitled 
to  be  retired,  is  estimated  and  rated  at  one-sixth  of  the  salary  and  extra  pay  received 
during  the  last  five  years  of  service. 

Each  year  of  academic  service  above  five  years  is  rated  at  ^  per  cent  over  and 
above  the  salary. 

No  pension  can  exceed  the  average  or  mean  salary  which  serves  as  a  basis  of 
estimation. 

WidowB  and  orphans'  pension  fund. — There  is  established  in  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
a  pension  fund  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of  professors,  teachers,  and 
employees  connected  with  all  public  institutions  of  learning  in  Belgium. 

The  fund  is  maintained  by  a  yearly  assessment  on  the  salary  of  each  person  con- 
nected with  the  Government  or  jmblic  schools.  The  fund  is  administered  by  a  coun- 
cil composed  of  seven  members,  as  follows :  A  secretary -general,  or  director-general, 
acting  as  president  and  appointed  from  the  department  of  public  instruction,  one 
member  selected  from  among  tho  academy  professors,  two  members  from  the  intcr- 
niediato  schools,  one  from  tho  primary  schools,  and  two  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
among  tho  contributors.  The  members  of*the  council  are  appointed  by  royal  decree 
for  the  term  of  six  years.    The  commissions  are,  however,  always  revocable. 

All  the  rules  formulated  by  the  council  are  subjected  to  the  approval  of  tho  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction.    All  salaries,  or  extra  salaries,  incidental  or  extra  pay  of 
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professors,  teachen,  sapemameraries,  and  substitutes  connected  with  Government 
or  public  schools  are  assessed  aa  follows  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund : 

Salary  of  3,000  francs  ($579)  or  more,  3  per  cent;  salary  of  less  than  3,000  francs, 
2^  per  cent.  Teachers  who  have  not  contributed  to  the  fund,  and  whose  compensa- 
tion amounts  to  1,200  franca  (|231»60)  per  year,  are  taxed  one  month's  pay,  or  if  less 
than  this  amount,  fourteen  days'  pay. 

In  the  event  of  increase  of  salary,  extra  salary,  incidental  or  extra  pay,  the  first 
two  months  of  such  compensation  is  deducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund,  as  well  &s 
all  sums  derived  from  leave  of  absence,  absence,  or  disciplinary  punishment. 

When  functionaries  of  the  schools  aro  already  married  or  marry  subsequently,  and 
desiro  to  participate  in  the  fund,  they  must  submit  to  a  yearly  assessment  of  1^  per 
cent  on  their  salary,  extra  salary,  incidental  or  extra  pay,  during  ten  years,  com- 
mencing from  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  his  marriage,  or  from  entry  upon 
duty  if  married.  After  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  the  functionary  continues  to 
pay  a  permanent  tax  of  1  per  cent;  also  an  additional  tax  of  1  per  cent  for  each 
year's  service  prior  to  marriage.  The  last  sum  is  calculated  on  all  compensations 
which  the  functionary  may  have  received  before  his  marriage,  or,  according  to  the 
case,  from  his  assumption  of  duty.  If,  however,  a  written  declaration  is  made  of 
the  intended  marriage,  or  exx>ected  appointment  three  months  prior  to  either  event, 
a  smaller  percentage  is  deducted. 

In  case  of  death  or  divorce  of  the  wife,  the  amount  of  1  per  cent  following  the  ten 
years  ceases  after  the  first  of  the  month  following  the  death  or  divorce.  In  case  of 
death  of  a  contributor,  leaving  a  widow  entitled  to  pension,  the  amount  deducted 
from  the  salary  of  the  contributor  is  estimated  by  the  1^  per  cent  paid  during  ten 
years,  as  well  as  the  1  i>er  cent  following.  If  the  total  exceeds,  or  falls  short  of,  the 
amount  of  one  year's  x>ension  for  the  widow  the  difference  is  deducted  or  added.  If, 
however,  the  contributor  has  not  fulfilled  his  obligations  to  the  fund,  10  per  cent  is 
deducted  from  the  widow's  pension  until  such  obligations  have  been  paid  in  full. 

To  a  great  extent  the  amount  received  by  a  widow  is  estimated  by  the  difference 
in  ago  existing  between  her  and  her  late  husband.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  a  deduction  of  1  per  cent  is  made,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  1^  per  cent,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  2  per  cent. 
Contributors  cease  to  pay  into  the  fund  at  date  of  death  or  divorce  of  wife,  unless 
thoro  are  minor  children  under  18  years  of  age. 

Functionaries  actually  in  service  who  may  anticipate  marriage,  or  for  those  desir- 
ing to  contribute  who  may  be  thirty-five^  years  older  than  the  wife,  neither  the  widow 
of  such  contributor  nor  children  issue  of  said  marriage  are  entitled  to  pension. 

During  marriage,  or  after  dissolution  of  same,  and  until  the  children  have  reached 
the  age  of  18  years,  a  deduction  is  made  on  the  retired  pension  of  contributors  as 
follows :  two  per  cent  if  the  pension  is  or  exceeds  2,000  francs  ($386),  1^  if  the  pension 
is  from  1,000  ($193)  to  2,000  francs  ($386). 

Contributors  who  may  resign,  be  dismissed  or  suspended  from  their  functions,  and 
who  desiro  to  reserve  the  right  to  pension  for  wives  and  children,  must  within  six 
months  following  the  severance  from  duty,  promise  to  pay  quarterly  in  advance  to 
the  fund  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount  assessed  on  their  last  salary. 

Right  to  pension, — No  widow  is  entitled  to  pension  unless  the  functionary  has  con- 
tributed during  five  years  to  a  fund  established  by  the  (Government  for  widows,  nor  if 
the  marriage  was  less  than  three  years,  unless  there  are  children  issue  of  said  marriage. 

If  a  woman  marries  a  functionary  who  may  have  resigned  or  been  dismissed, 
and  if  there  are  children  issue  of  such  marriage,  neither  mother  nor  children  aro 
entitled  to  pension.  Children  of  contributors,  whether  by  first  or  second  marriage, 
are  entitled  to  pension  as  orphans  until  they  are  18  years  old,  where  there  is  no 
widow  admissible  to  pension,  and  where  the  contributor  has  subscribed  to  the  fund 
during  five  years. 

When  the  wife  of  a  functionary  dies  after  having  contributed  to  the  fund  for  five 
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years  or  less,  and  at  hor  death  leaves  minor  children;  they  are  entitled  to  pension 
from  the  mother's  contributions  even  though  the  father  still  lives.  If  the  husband 
is  also  a  contributor  the  children  are,  at  his  death,  entitled  to  pension  by  reason  of 
tho  amount  paid  into  the  fund  by  him,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  roceive  a 
pension  from  the  mother's  contribution.  Only  legitimate  or  legitimatized  children 
are  entitled  to  pension.  Widows  and  orphans  of  functionaries  deceased  through 
accident  or  infirmities  incurred  in  tho  discharge  of  their  duty,  independent  of  length 
of  service,  are  entitled  to  pension. 

Basis  o/jp«n<tOfi.— The  average  pension  is  fixed  at  16  per  cent  of  the  average  salary. 
It  la  increased  1  per  cent  of  the  salary  for  contributions  for  each  year  after  ten  years. 
This  increase,  however,  is  not  permitted  to  exceed  100  irancs  ($19.30)  per  year. 

A  divorced  woman  or  widow  who  remarries  forfeits  all  right  to  pension.  When  a 
widow  is  no  longer  entitled  to  pension  the  children  enjoy  the  rights  to  same,  exactly 
as  if  they  were  orphaned  of  both  mother  and  father. 

Application  for  pension  is  addressed  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  most 
contain  tho  address  of  either  the  widowed  applicant,  the  guardian  of  tho  orphans  or 
minor  children. 

The  widow  without  minor  children  incloses  copies  of  certificates  of  her  birth  and 
birth  of  deceased  husband,  certificate  of  marriage,  as  well  as  certificate  of  death  of 
husband,  and  a  legalized  certificate  from  tho  communal  authorities  testifying  that  the 
marriage  was  not  dissolved  by  divorce.  A  widow  having  children  under  18  years  of 
age  incloses  in  her  application^  besides  the  certificates  above  mentioned,  certificates 
of  birth  of  children  and  certificates  showing  that  the  children  are  still  living. 

A  guardian  for  the  orphans  incloses  in  his  application  similar  certificates.  The 
length  of  time  permitted  wherein  to  file  application  for  pension  is  three  years  from 
date  of  death.  Payments  are  made  quarterly  and  commence  from  tho  first  day  of 
the  month  following  date  of  death. 

The  widow  upon  drawing  pension  must  produce  the  following  papers :  Certificate 
of  life ;  certificate  showing  that  she  has  not  remarried.  If  she  has  children  under  18 
years  of  age,  a  certificate  stating  that  each  child  is  alive. 

Donations  and  legacies  made  to  the  fund  are  accepted  by  tho  minister  of  public 
instruction,  under  the  rules  prescribed  for  acceptance  of  donations  and  legacies  to 
public  institutions. 

Geo.  W.  Rooskvklt, 

United  States  Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Brussels,  November  12, 1895,   ' 

The  dally  press  of  the  TTuited  States  has  taken  np  the  question  of 
^<  paying  pensions  to  civil  officers,"  and  discusses  it  with  all  fairness,  but 
rarely  adds  any  new  facts  or  arguments  either  in  support  or  opposition 
to  pensions.  The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  however,  published 
(May  20, 1896)  an  article  prepared  by  one  of  the  most  competent  insur- 
ance experts,  who  is  likewise  thoroughly  informed  on  the  various  phases 
of  public  education.  The  article  refers  to  the  law  in  New  Jersey  and  is 
here  reproduced  on  account  of  the  well-arranged  mathematical  calcu- 
lations it  contains.  The  author  claims  that  the  fund  created  by  the 
retention  of  1  per  cent  of  the  teachers'  salaries  is  insufficient  to  meet 
tho  demands  which  will  inevitably  be  made  upon  it  in  future.  A  much 
higher  percentage  of  contributions,  he  thinks,  is  necessary  if  it  is  to 
meet  its  promises;  and  he  argues  that  State  aid  will  have  to  be 
invoked,  or  large  outside  contributions  be  received,  to  make  the  pen- 
sion fund  a  success.    The  editor  discusses  the  article  at  length.     Since 
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his  comments  seem  to  reflect  i)ublic  opinion,  they  are  here  inserted  also 
at  the  close  of  the  article: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  during  tho  next  two  or  throe  weeks  the  pablic-Bchool 
teachers  of  Newark  must  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
recent  State  law  providing  for  a  retirement  fund,  it  may  bo  of  some  value  to  con- 
sider the  plan  of  this  law  in  a  practical  way  and  see  if  it  can  accomplish  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  he  no  reference  to  any  other  experience  in  which  the 
conditions  sufficiently  resemble  the  present  ones  to  form  a  precedent.  Two  or  three 
States  have  passed  teachers'  pension  laws,  but  so  recently  that  as  yet  no  data  from 
that  source  are  available.  In  Europe  the  retirement  of  teachers  under  pensions  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years — in  one  country  for  eighty  years,  at  least.  But  there 
the  State  provides  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  fund.  The  societies  merely  supplement 
the  work  done  by  the  Qovemment. 

In  all  of  the  following  European  States  provision  is  made  ftom  the  State  funds  for 
pensions  for  teachers :  England,  Scotland,  France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland.  In  New  Jersey,  however,  there  is  no  assurance  of  help  from  the 
State,  and  we  must  look  at  the  plan  of  the  fund  itself  to  see  how  much  it  will  do  for 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  it. 

The  general  plan  of  the  'Heachers'  retirement  fund''  is  this:  Teachers  desiring  to 
receive  the  benefits  under  the  law  shall  subscribe  1  per  cent  of  their  salaries 
monthly  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  school  service.  Subscribers  who  have  taught 
twenty  years  may,  upon  being  judged  incapacitated  for  teaching,  with  or  without 
their  own  request,  be  retired  upon  an  annuity  of  half  their  average  annual  salary 
for  the  last  five  years  of  teaching.  This  annuity,  however,  must  not  exceed  $600 
nor  be  less  than  $250,  and  teachers  of  twenty  years'  standing  retiring  under  this 
plan  within  five  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  fund  must  pay  20  per  cent  of 
their  annual  salary  upon  retiring.  Teachers  resigning  after  being  subscribers  five 
years  or  more  may  withdraw  one-half  of  all  they  have  paid  in.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  possible  emergency  of  there  being  no  money  on  hand  to  pay  the  annui- 
ties as  they  fall  duo.  They  are  to  be  paid  in  their  order,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient amount  on  hand,  together  with  5  per  cent  interest  from  the  date  when  due. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  estimate  the  progress  of  this  fund  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  and  Newark  as  the  largest  city  in  the  State  will  serve  as  a  good  illus- 
tration, especially  as  there  are  at  hand  as  data  the  reports  of  the  city  board  of 
education  since  1856. 

One's  first  impression  from  a  cursory  reading  of  the  law  is  that  the  whole  scheme 
is  absurd.  One  per  cent  of  a  salary  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  surely  can  not 
pay  for  50  per  cent  of  a  larger  salary  for  life  after  ago  40, 50,  or  60.  The  average  sal- 
ary of  Newark  teachers,  of  both  sexes,  at  the  end  of  1895,  was  a  little  less  than  $791. 
The  average  salary  of  those  who  have  taught  twenty  years  is  iporo  than  $900.  One 
per  cent  of  $791,  for,  say,  thirty  years,  amounts,  with  compound  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
to  $552,  while,  supposing  tho  age  of  the  teacher  at  appointment  to  have  been  20,  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  $450  at  age  50,  using  the  same  rate  of  interest,  is  $5,547. 
Even  if  we  suppose  the  teacher  to  have  been  active  for  forty  years,  1  per  cent  of 
salary  on  the  same  basis  would  amount  to  $1,003,  as  against  $4,381,  the  value  of  the 
annuity. 

In  the  foregoing  illustrations,  however,  there  has  not  been  taken  into  account  the 
money  left  in  the  treasury,  because  of  the  many  who  resign  or  die  before  earning  an 
annuity,  and  who  take  with  them  from  tho  fund  either  nothing  at  all  or  one-half  of 
what  they  have  paid  in.  In  the  table  given  below  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
illustrate  tho  working  of  the  scheme  for  the  next  twenty  years  in  Newark,  introduc- 
ing all  the  elements  of  income  and  outgo.  If  any  exaggeration  has  been  indulged 
in,  it  has  been  in  favor  of  the  scheme  rather  than  against  it. 
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During  years- 


No.  of 
mem- 
bon. 


Salariea. 


1  per 
cent  of 


Paid  by 
retiring 


bers. 


Total 

paid  into 

fond. 


Ko.  el- 
igible 
for  an- 
nuities. 


No.re- 
tirin^ 
under 
annai- 


1890-1897 
1897-1808 
1898-1899 
1899-1900 
1000-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1004 
1904-1905 
1005-1906 
190&.1007 
1007-1908 
190^-1909 
1909-1010 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 


523 
540 
559 
678 
500 
620 
643 
666 
601 
716 
743 
770 
798 
827 
857 
887 
919 
051 
065 
1019 


$413,500 
426,  500 
440,500 
455,500 
471,600 
488,500 
506,500 
525,500 
545,500 
567,000 
688,000 
608.000 
629.000 
651,000 
674.000 
688,500 
724,000 
750,600 
778,000 
806,500 


$4,135 
4,265 
4,405 
4.555 
4.715 
4,885 
5.065 
6,255 
5,455 
5.670 
5.880 
6,080 
6,290 
6,510 
6,740 
6,965 
7,240 
7,605 
7,780 
8.065 


$900 
900 
900 
900 
000 


$5,035 
10.200 
15,505 
20.960 
26,575 
31,460 
86.525 
41,780 
47,235 
52,906 
58.785 
64,865 
71, 155 
77.665 
84,405 
01,890 
98,630 
106,185 
113,015 
121,080 


106 
104 
104 
105 
106 
108 
111 
113 
116 
120 
125 
129 
134 
187 
141 
145 
150 
154 
ISO 
164 


6 
S 
5 
5 

S 
S 
6 
• 
6 
6 
• 
6 
T 
7 
7 
f 
8 
8 
8 
8 


O 

During  years— 

Amounts  paid  ann 

ttitants— arranged  aooording  to  year  of  retirement. 

180^-97 

1807-98 

1898-99 

99-1900 

1900-01 

1001-02 

1902-03 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1005-06 

1896-1807 

$2,250 

1,800 

1,800 

1,350 

1,350 

000 

000 

450 

460 

1 

1897-1898 

$2,250 

1,800 

1,800 

1,350 

1,850 

900 

000 

450 

450 

1 

1808-1890 

$2,250 

1,800 

1,800 

1,350 

1,350 

900 

900 

450 

450 

1 

1809-1900 

$2,250 

1,800 

1,800 

1.350 

1.356 

900 

900 

450 

460 

1 

1900-1001 

$2,250 

1,800 

1,800 

1,350 

1.850 

900 

900 

450 

450 

1 

1901-1902 

$2,260 

1,800 

1,800 

1,350 

1,350 

900 

900 

450 

450 

1902-1S03 

$2,700 

2,250 

2,250 

1,800 

1,800 

1,850 

1,360 

000 

900 

450 

450 

1903-1904 

$2,700 

2,250 

2.250 

1,800 

1.800 

1,360 

1,350 

000 

000 

450 

450 

1004-1905 

$2,700 

2,250 

2,250 

1,800 

1,800 

1,850 

1,350 

000 

900 

450 

450 

1905-1900 

$2,700 
2,250 
2,250 
1,800 
1,800 
1,350 
1,350 
000 

1906-1007 

1907-1008 

1908-1009 

1900-1010 



1910-1911 

1911-1912  

1912-1913 

1013-1914 

000 

1914-1915 

:::::::::::::::: 

1 

450 

1915-1010 

460 

1 

• 

During  years— 

Amounts  paid  annnitant«— arranged  acoording  to  year  of  retirement. 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-00 

1909-10  1 1910-11   1911-12 

1013-13 

19i;i-14 

iau-15 

1915-16 

1896-1897 

1                1 

1897  1898 

189*i-1890 

!                 1 

1699-1900 

1                 1 

1900-1901 

1                 1 

1001-1902 

1                 1 

1002-1003 

■;*!*!*" ';.*!;;;c!i;:.; 

1003-1904 

1 1 „. 

190J-1905 

1       i 

1903  1900 

1 

1906-1907 

$2,700 

2.250 

2.250 

1,800 

1,800 

1,350 

1,850 

900 

000 

450 

..  1....... 

1907-1908 

$2,700 
2,250 
2,250 
1,800 
1,800 
1,350 
1,350 
900 
900 

1908-1009 

$3,150 
2,700 
2,700 
2.250 
2,250 
1,800 
1,800 
1.350 

1900-1010 

$3,150 
2,700 
2,700 
2.260 
2.250 
1,800 
1.800 

........ 

1910-1911 

$3,150 
2,700 
2,700 
2.250 
2.250 
1,800 

1911-1012 

$a,!BO 
^700 
2,700 
2,250 
2,250 

1912-1013 

$3,000 
3.160 
3J50 
2.700 

3013-1914 

«3,<W0 
3,150 

1014-1015 

$3,000 
M50 

1915-1916 

$3,000 
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nil 


^ 

lO    1       11 

19 

13 

Daring  years— 

AmoantB 

annui- 
tnnU. 

Total 

amount 

paid  from 

fund. 

18GC-1897 - 

1 

$2,250 
4,050 
6,850 
7,200 
8,550 
0,450 
10,800 
11,700 
12.600 
13,050 
13,500 
13,950 
14,850 
15,750 
16,650 
17,550 
18.000 
10,800 
20,700 
21,600 

$2,250 

6,300 

12,150 

1897-1898  

18Sg-1899 

1890-1900 

19,330 

1000-1901 

27,900 

1901-1002 

is" 

16 
17 
17 
18 
19 
10 
20 
21 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
25 

300 
446 
446 
473 
499 
490 
625 
551 
551 
678 
604 
680 
666 
666 

87,a31 

1902-1903 

48,791 

1903-1904 

60,937 

1004-1905 

73,083 

1905-1906  .  *     

87,506 

1906-1007 

101, 505 

1907-1908 

115,954 

1008-1009 

131. 329 

1909-1019 • 

147,630 

1910-1911 

164,831 

1911-1912 

183,059 

1912-1913 

202,463 
222,893 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

214,249 

1915-1916 

206,505 

It  lias  been  aasumed  in  the  table  that  all  the  toaehers  would  Join  in  the  enterprise. 
If  any  do  not  Join,  they  will  natnrally  be  the  ones  who  would  have  to  pay  lon^^est, 
and  whose  need  of  the  annuity  seems  most  remote,  and  not  those  who  may  expect 
to  become  incapacitated  soonest. 

Columns  2  and  3  represent  the  probable  number  of  teaeheis  and  their  salaries  on 
the  basis  of  the  increase  since  1886.  Column  4  is  the  annual  cost  to  the  members,  1 
per  cent  of  their  salaries.  Column  5  repreaeuts  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  salaries  of 
those  adjudged  incapacitated  during  the  first  five  years.  Column  6  shows  the  total 
amount  paid  into  the  fund  from  the  beginning. 

Column  7  represents  the  number  having  taught  twenty  years  or  more  and  eligible 
for  annuities,  calculated  from  the  reports  of  the  city  superintendent.  They  are  20 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number  employed,  less  those  who  have  commenced  to  draw 
annuities.  Column  8  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  who  would  commence  to  draw 
annuities  each  year.  It  is  supposed  that  one-twentieth,  or  5  per  cent,  of  those 
eligible  for  annuities  would  become  incapacitated. 

Columns  9  show  the  amounts  drawn  by  annuitants,  on  the  supposition  that  their 
average  annual  salaries  during  their  last  five  years  of  teaching  were  $900,  and  that 
one  annuitant  in  each  group  dies  every  other  year.  Column  10  is  the  estimated 
number  that  would  resign  after  teaching  from  five  to  nineteen  years.  Column  11 
shows  the  amounts  drawn  out  by  those  represented  in  column  10.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  first  group  going  out  have  paid  into  the  fund  for  five  years,  the  second 
group  six  years,  and  the  rest  seven  years.  The  number  of  years  is  under  rather 
than  over  estimated.  Column  12  shows  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  fund  each  year, 
and  13  the  total  amount  j^nid  out  from  the  beginning. 

A  comparison  of  columns  G  and  13  shows  that  after  the  second  year  the  disburse- 
ments exceed  the  receipts,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  fund  is 
exhausted.  After  ten  years  the  total  receipts  are  almost  $35,000  less  than  the  total 
disbursements,  and  are  falling  behind  at  the  rate  of  $7,000  per  year.  In  twenty 
years  the  liabilities  are  $144,000  greater  than  the  assets,  taking  no  account  of  interest 
on  unpaid  annuities,  and  the  debt  is  growing  larger  at  the  rate  of  $13,500  yearly. 

In  order  to  meet  all  obligations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  from  outside  sources 
an  annual  sum  of  money  gradually  increasing  and  averaging  $7,000  a  year  for  the 
twenty  years.  As  the  law  applies  to  the  whole  State,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
there  would  soon  develop  an  average  annual  deficit  of  at  least  $20,000.  It  is  said 
that  fairs  are  to  be  held  throughout  the  State  and  donations  solicited  in  order  to 
meet  any  deficiencies.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whether  these 
largo  amounts  can  be  raised  annually  in  such  uncertain  ways. 
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It  sliould  bo  romomborcd  that  in  this  investigation  all  estimates  arc  purposely 
made  very  favorable  to  the  plan  of  the  fund.  For  example,  in  the  table  it  api>carB 
that  15  teachers  will  commence  to  draw  annuities  during  the  first  three  years,  while 
the  probabilities  are  that  at  least  30  would  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  $40,000  » 
year,  rather  than  $20,000,  would  represent  the  annual  deficit  throughout  the  State 
if  the  only  source  of  income  were  the  1  per  cent  of  the  teachers'  salaries. 

Surely  the  plan  can  not  commend  itself  as  being  founded  on  sound  business  prin- 
ciples.  More  than  half  tho  income  needed  to  meet  obligations  is  provided  for  only 
by  hopes.  Possibly  those  who  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  tho  legislature 
expect  the  State  to  go  farther  in  the  future,  and  make  an  annual  appropriation  as 
a  pension  fund.  However  this  may  be,  the  teachers  of  the  State  who  go  into  the 
scheme  should  realize  that  they  have  no  guarantee  whatever  that  their  annuities 
will  be  paid  when  due,  or  even  that  they  can  draw  out  hiAf  of  their  coQtributions 
if  they  resign  after  five  years. 

If  the  law  provided  that  Newark  and  Jersey  City  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others 
of  tho  larger  cities  could  have  separate  organizations,  sufficient  local  pride  and 
enthusiasm  might  be  aroused  to  secure  to  tho  fund  large  amounts  through  donations 
and  entertainments,  but  it  will  bo  hard  to  stir  up  so  much  interest  when  it  is  known 
that  all  extra  money  raised  will  go  into  the  general  State  fund. 

There  is  a  flourishing  Teachers'  Annnity  and  Aid  Association  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  established  December  20, 1890,  and  is  therefore  less  than  five  and  a  half  years 
old.  It  has  885  members  enrolled,  and  although  it  did  not  commence  to  pay  annui- 
ties until  it  was  three  years  old,  there  are  now  seventy-two  annuitants  on  its  books. 
The  fact  that  this  association  is  strictly  local  has  been  one  reason,  no  doubt,  for  the 
liberal  donations  it  has  received  from  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  But  oven  with 
such  large  contributions  iVom  outsido  friends  and  with  a  State  appropriation  of 
$20,000,  tho  charge  for  membership  is  2  per  cent  of  all  salaries  up  to  and  includ- 
ing $1,000,  and  1  per  cent  of  higher  salaries. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  this  article  of  the  provision  made  by  tho  law  for  the 
manner  of  deciding  whether  or  not  a  teacher  is  incapacitated,  although  the  method 
is  open  to  criticism ;  neither  has  any  substitute  for  tho  present  plan  been  suggested. 
It  might  be  said  concerning  tho  latter  that  at  least  5  per  cent  of  tho  teachers' 
salaries  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  fund  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Following  are  the  comments  of  tbo  editor  of  the  Evening  News,  of 
Kewark,  N.  J. : 

THE   TEACHEKS'   KETIREMENT  LAW. 

In  another  column  of  the  News  there  appears  an  analysis  of  the  probable  income 
and  expenditures  of  the  proposed  teachers'  retirement  fund  as  applied  to  this  city. 
It  is  made  up  according  to  the  figures  and  statistics  by  which  an  insurance  or 
annnity  company  would  calculate  the  results  of  attempting  to  do  business  on  such 
a  plan.  It  shows,  what  has  been  apparent  from  the  start,  that  the  fund  raised 
under  the  law  will  not  be  self-sustaining;  that  it  will  be  pitifully  inadequate  to 
meet  tho  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  In  this  city  it  must  also  bo  borne  in 
miud  that  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  than  they  would  be  in  tho  State  at 
large.  Tho  calculations  give  every  advantage  to  tho  fund.  There  is  no  sentiment 
about  the  mathematics  of  insurance  and  annuities,  but  the  formula)  and  tho  meth- 
ods which  are  employed  in  arriving  at  conclusions  in  regard  to  business  of  that  kind 
have  experience  back  of  them,  and  reliance  can  bo  jilaced  upon  their  resnlts. 

It  is  truo  tliat  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  securing  legislation  providing 
for  this  fund  admit  its  inadequacy.  They  believe  that  by  giving  fairs  and  enter- 
tainments and  enlisting  the  support  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  teachers  large  amounts  of  money  can  be  raised.  They  hope  for  additional 
legislation  and  for  Stato  appropriations.     The  law  was  obviously  intended  as  an 
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entering  wedge  for  a  Bystem  of  pensioning  of  teachers.  It  was  passed,  however, 
after  repeated  attempts  to  securo  the  enactment  of  n  teachers'  pension  law  had 
failed;  and  one  of  the  pleas  made  in  its  behalf  by  its  advocates  was  that  it  wonld 
simply  lend  the  aid  of  the  State  to  an  effort  by  the  teachers  to  themselves  provide 
for  those  among  their  nnmber  who  might  be  forced  to  retire  after  years  of  faithful 
service.  Is  it  likely  that  the  State  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  fund  by  making 
appropriations  for  pensions? 

The  question  of  the  advantages  to  teachers  and  to  the  public  offered  by  a  teach- 
ers' pension  fund  it  is  needless  to  discuss.  With  hero  and  there  a  rare  and  devoted 
exception,  men  and  women  who  teach  school  follow  that  occupation  because  it  is  the 
best  and  most  available  means  that  they  have  to  cam  their  livings.  To  pay  higher 
salaries  or  to  provide  pensions  would  make  positions  in  the  public  schools  more 
desirable.  The  latter  plan  would  enable  educational  authorities  to  retire  superan- 
nuated teachers  without  feeling  that  the  act  was  a  cruel  one,  or  would  bring  suffer- 
ing to  those  who  could  no  longer  do  their  accustomed  work. 

To  go  that  far,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  teachers,  like  workers  in  other 
fields,  ought  to  try  by  care  and  frugality  to  provide  for  their  own  old  age,  is  to  cover 
the  grounds  of  the  controversy  over  the  question  whether  pensions  should  or  should 
not  be  paid  by  the  public  to  school  teachers. 

Apart  from  its  failure  to  promise  to  be  self-supporting,  the  scheme  outlined  by  the 
law  has  two  objections.  One  is  that  the  law  makes  a  teacher  once  a  contributor 
always  a  contributor,  as  long  as  he  or  she  remains  in  the  public-school  service. 
There  is  no  way  provided  for  those  who  have  agreed  to  contribute  to  stop  contribut- 
ing, even  though  it  should  appear  speedily  that  only  those  first  retired  had  any 
prospect  of  getting  annuities.  The  other  point  of  unfairness  is  that  in  the  event  of 
a  deficiency,  the  plan  is  not  to  divide  the  money  proportionately  among  those  entitled 
to  receive  it,  but  to  pay  the  claims  in  full  in  order  of  priority,  letting  later  appli- 
cants wait  for  their  money.  Both  of  these  defects  could  bo  corrected  by  legislation; 
and  teachers  who  think  that  they  should  be  corrected,  and  who  join  in  contributing 
to  the  fund,  would  do  well  to  express  their  opinion.  If  those  who  start  the  move- 
ment unite  in  demanding  changes  obviously  dictated  by  fairness  and  proper  regard 
for  others,  the  amendment  of  the  law  in  those  respects  can  no  doubt  be  relied  upon. 

Teachers  who  believe,  that  the  State  will  aid  this  fund,  or  that  private  assistance 
will  come  in  liberally,  together  with  those  who  desire  to  assist  their  fellow-teachers, 
even  if  they  do  not  themselves  expect  to  derive  any  benefit,  near  or  remote,  will 
doubtless  join  the  association.  It  may  succeed  in  securing  the  help  that  will  £ftirly 
put  it  on  its  feet  and  make  it  a  strong  reliance  for  teachers,  an  efficient  ally  of 
the  public-school  system,  but  those  who  join  should  do  it  with  their  eyes  open  to 
the  crudity  and  insufficiency  of  the  plan  as  it  stands  alone,  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
must  bo  greatly  supplemented  if  it  is  to  succeed.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Miss  Allen, 
the  foremost  champion  of  the  law,  dwelt  with  force  upon  this  aspect  of  the  case  in 
the  address  which  she  delivered  in  this  city  last  week. 
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COEDUCATION— COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE— AMERICAN 
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AND  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 


COEDUCATION. 


United  States. — ^Tlie  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1891-92  presented 
a  detailed  statement  as  to  the  policy  of  coeducation,  or  the  education 
of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  class,  as  practiced  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  United  States.  To  sum  up  briefly  the  facts  as  there  pre- 
sented, it  appears  that  in  the  elementary  or  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  found  in  a  few  cities,^  less  apparently  than  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  Even  in  these  cities  separation  seldom  takes 
place  below  the  high  school. 

In  the  few  eases  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  instructed  separately 
in  the  lower  grades  the  system  has  generally  resulted  from  the  original 
plan  or  location  of  the  building,  and  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil. 
San  Francisco  affords  the  only  notable  example  of  a  system  of  city 
schools  in  which  the  separate  instruction  of  boys  and  girls  is  maintained 
and  advocated  as  the  wisest  course. 

Considering  private  schools,  it  appears  that  coeducation  is  tke  xKiliey 
in  nearly  two-thirds  the  number  and  that  these  enroll  a  little  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  pupils  in  private  schools. 

As  to  higher  institutions — i.  e.,  colleges  and  universities — 65  per  cent 
of  the  number  reporting  to  the  bureau  are  coeducational.  Every  year 
sees  some  addition  to  the  number  so  classified.  The  latest  reporting 
the  admission  of  women  to  their  privileges  are  Furman  University, 
Greenville,  S.  C,  which  adopted  the  policy  in  1893,  and  Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wis.^  1895.^ 

Great  Britain. — Coeducation  is  practiced  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland,  but  the  sta- 
tistics do  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  mixed 
schools.    In  the  schools  and  classes  for  infants — i.  e.,  children  under  7 

^  In  the  report  for  1891-92,  p.  788,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  city  of  Denver,  school 
district  No.  1,  boys  and  girls  are  edncated  in  separate  classes.  This  is  an  error  aris- 
ing from  a  mistake  in  the  reply  to  the  inquiry  sent  oat  frcMn  the  office.  Coeducation 
is  the  practice  in  all  the  Denver  schools. 

*£rskine  College,  Due  West,  S.  C. ,  annoanccs  that  the  trustees  have  authorized 
the  admission  of  women,  if  they  apply  for  the  privilege. 
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years  of  age — there  is  no  distinction  of  sex.  As  regards  England,  it 
appears  that  out  of  22,848  departments  for  older  xinpils  under  sepiirate 
head  teachers  65  per  cent  are  coeducational,  and  of  the  same  for  Scot- 
land 97  per  cent.  The  distribution  between  board  and  private  schools 
was  as  follows  in  1894-95: 

BXGLAND. 


Denominations. 


Komber  of  departments  in 
which  separate  head  teach- 
ers are  employed. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Mixed. 


Total. 


Schools  connected  with  Ifational  Society,  or  Chorch  of  En/^land. 

Wesleyan  schools 

Bom  an  Catholic  schools 

BritiHh  undenominational  and  other  schools 

School-board  schools 


1.908 

34 

243 

189 

1,778 


1,723 
28 
229 
151 

1,706 


0,442 
468 
731 
963 

8,255 


13,073 
530 
1,20S 
1,303 
6.739 


Total. 


4.152 


3,837 


14,850 


22,818 


SCOTLAND. 


In  pablic  schooU 

In  schools  connected  with  Church  of  Scotland. 

Free  Church 

Episcopal  Church 

Koman  Cathol  i  c  Ch  urch 

Undenominational  and  other  schools 


Total. 


11 


2,611 
44 

14 
68 
142 
101 


2,980 


2,620 

41 

14 

74 

192 

110 


3,063 


Statistics  for  Ireland  show  that  51  per  cent  of  the  national  schools 
have  a  mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls. 

Secondary  schools  attended  by  both  sexes  generally  have  separate 
departments  for  each.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  royal  commission  on 
secondary  education  advocate  the  extension  of  the  coeducation  policy.* 
The  university  colleges  established  in  England  since  1868  are  open  to 
men  and  women.  By  the  universities  act  of  1889  the  Scotch  universi- 
ties were  authorized  to  open  their  doors  to  women.  Edinburgh  admits 
them  to  the  classes  with  men.  Glasgow  has  affiliated  Queen  Margaret 
College  for  women,  and  more  recently  (1895)  opened  all  lectures  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  to  women.  The  University  College  of  Dundee,  affiliated 
to  St,  Andrews,  is  coeducational. 

In  the  British  colonies,  with  very  few  exceptions,  both  mixed  and 
separate  schools  are  found.  In  Ontario  all  the  schools  are  mixed;  ia 
Quebec  the  schools  for  English  children  are,  as  a  rule,  mixed,  but  ia 
those  for  the  French  the  sexes  are  separated.  In  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies the  tendency  to  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls  is  notice- 
able in  cities.  In  Cape  Colony,  while  nearly  all  schooU  are  mixed, 
separate  schools  for  girls  are  encouraged. 

France. — There  is  a  slow  but  apj^arently  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  mixed  schools  in  France — that  is,  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  are 
educated  together.  More  significant  still  is  the  fact  that  this  increase 
is  taking  place  among  private  as  well  as  among  public  schools.  In  the 
case  of  the  public  schools,  the  increase  is  confined  to  the  secular  schools. 


1  See  p.  593. 
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but  this  is  not  the  case  with  private  schools.  In  the  class  of  private 
secular  schools,  mixed  schools  have  increased  by  10.5  per  cent,  and  in 
the  class  of  parochial  private  schools,  by  7.5  per  cent  since  1886-87. 
While  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in  the  mixed  or  coeducational  publio 
schools  diminished  in  the  decade  1886-87  to  1891-92,  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  enrollment  increased  slightly — i.  e.,  from  16.5  to  16.6  jker 
cent.  The  enrollment  in  private  coeducational  schools  has  increased 
absolutely,  but  the  ratio  of  enrollment  in  mixed  private  schools  to  the 
total  private- school  enrollment  has  declined  slightly,  i.  e.,  by  0.4  per 
cent. 

Custom  and  sentiment  in  France  favor  the  separate  education  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  law  (1836, 1850, 1865, 1886)  obliges  every  com- 
mune to  maintain  a  separate  school  for  girls  unless  authorized  by  the 
departmental  council  to  substitute  therefor  a  mixed  school. 

The  number  of  communes  having  no  special  school  for  girls,  either 
public  or  private,  was  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  communes  in  1891-92  than  in  1886-87,  the  ratios  being,  respectively, 
3.4  per  cent  and  3.7  per  cent.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  number 
of  communes  seeking  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a  special  school 
for  girls  does  not  increase,  and  that  the  increased  enrollment  in  mixed 
schools  is  due  to  the  rise  of  new  communes  having  less  than  500  inhabit- 
ants or  to  the  growth  of  schools  in  which  coeducation  is  a  fixed  policy. 
It  is  noticeable  also  that  mixed  schools  are  found  chiefly  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. Cities,  as  a  rule,  maintain  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls; 
the  entire  department  of  the  Seine,  which  is  occupied  by  Paris  and  its 
environs,  reported  in  1891-92  for  public  schools  only  0.2  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  mixed  schools,  and  for  private  schools  9.2  i>er  cent. 

In  the  department  of  secondary  education,  public  and  private  estab- 
lishments, separate  education  is  the  universal  rule.  As  regards  the 
universities,  however,  France  has  adopted  a  very  liberal  policy.  The 
law  has  never  prohibited  the  admission  of  women  to  the  French  facul- 
ties (universities),  and  since  1863  they  have  been  practically  open  to 
women. 

The  number  of  women  entering  as  matriculated  students  is  neces- 
sarily small,  since,  apart  from  the  absence  of  powerful  incentives  to 
severe  effort,  such  as  social  honors,  the  certainty  of  lucrative  careers, 
etc.,  it  is  difQcult  for  women  to  secure  the  required  preparation  and  its 
final  sanction,  the  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent;  nevertheless,  a 
goodly  number  of  women  have  successfully  completed  courses  in  the 
faculties  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  medicine,  and  received  the  degree 
of  licenci^,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  that  of  doctor. 

Even  the  law  faculty  at  Paris  numbers  women  among  its  graduates. 
"  From  1875-76  to  1887-88,  inclusive,  university  degrees  to  the  number 
of  262  were  granted  to  women.  These  included  39  in  medicine,  130  in 
the  sciences,  89  in  classics  and  belles-lettres,  1  in  pharmacy,  and  3  in 
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law.  Of  the  whole  number,  137  were  obtained  in  Paris  and  the 
remainder  in  the  provinces;  207  were  conferred  upon  French  women." 

In  the  capacity  of  hearers  or  nnmatricnlated  stndents  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  are  found  in  attendance  upon  certain  faculty  courses  at 
Paris  and  other  academic  centers. 

Germany. — Separate  education  is  the  preferred  policy  in  the  German 
States,  but  coeducation  is  the  rule  in  the  primary  schools  of  cities  and 
in  the  country  schools.^  In  Saxony,  only  the  two  lowest  classes  are 
mixed,  so  that  separation  occurs  generally  at  the  tenth  year  of  age, 
always  by  the  twelfth. 

Other  continental  countries. — Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  remain- 
ing countries  of  Eurox)e,  the  tendency  toward  separation  being  most 
strongly  marked  in  the  Catholic  countries.  In  Italy,  the  law  calls  for 
separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  if  they  attend  at  the  same 
building,  it  must  be  in  separate  departments,  each  provided  with  its 
own  entrance  door.  The  lowest  classes,  however,  may  be,  and  often 
are,  mixed. 

In  Norway,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Denmark,  girls  are  securing 
admission  to  secondary  schools  formerly  reserved  for  boys.* 

The  South  American  Bepublics  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Latin 
States  of  Europe.  Brazil,  like  Italy,  requires  separate  schools  for  the 
two  sexes.  In  1888  the  experiment  of  admitting  boys  and  girls  to  the 
same  class  rooms  was  made  in  a  few  schools,  but  they  were  seated  in 
different  rooms  outside  of  recitation  hours. 

The  admission  of  women  to  university  privileges  characterizes  the 
recent  history  of  higher  education  in  Europe.  The  status  of  women  in 
this  resi>ect  in  France iind  Great  Britain  has  already  been  noted;  addi- 
tional countries  in  which  women  are  admitted  to  the  same  university 
courses  as  men  are  Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
N"orway,  Sweden.  Except  in  Switzerland,  comparatively  few  women 
avail  themselves  of  these  privileges.  Eecent  movements  looking  to  the 
extension  of  similar  privileges  in  German  universities,  also  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Greece,  are  treated  in  extenso  in  another  chapter  of  this 
reiwrt.^ 

COMPULSOBY  SCHOOI^  ATTENDANCE. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1888-89  presented  a  chapter  on 
the  compulsory  attendance  laws  in  the  United  States,^  which  was 
brought  "as  far  as  practicable'*  to  March.  1891.  At  that  time  27 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  had  compulsory  attendance  laws 
in  operation.  The  important  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  respect 
to  this  matter  since  that  report  was  prepared  are  a  new  compulsory 
education  law  for  Kew  York,  enacted  May  12,  1894,  and  a  compulsory 
law  for  Pennsylvania,  the  first  in  its  history,  bearing  date  May  16, 1895. 

^  See  statement  by  Dr.  E.  Schlee  in  Report  of  Commtasioner  for  1891-92,  vol.  2,  p.  799. 
*  See  address  by  P.  Vose  in  Report  of  Commissioner  for  1888-89,  vol.  1,  p.  464. 
'See  pp.  921-936. 
^Soe  vol.  1,  pp.  470-631. 
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Compariaon  of  the  new  law  for  New  York  with  the  previous  law  of 
1894  shows  the  following  important  changes: 

The  age  of  required  instruction,  formerly  8  to  14,  is  extended  two 
years  (8  to  16).  Under  the  former  law  the  required  annual  term  of 
school  attendance  was  fourteen  weeks,  eight  of  which  were  to  be  con- 
secutive. Under  the  present  law,  every  child  between  14  and  IG  years 
of  age,  and  ^'in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school," 
and  who4S  "not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employ- 
ment or  service,"  and  every  such  child  "between  8  and  12  years  of  age 
shall  attend  upon  instruction  as  many  days  annually,  during  the  period 
between  the  first  days  of  October  and  the  following  June,  as  the  public 
school  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  such  child  resides  shall  be  in 
session  during  the  same  period." 

Every  such  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  "shall  attend  upon 
instruction  during  such  period  at  least  eighty  secular  days  of  actual 
attendance,  which  shall  be  consecutive,  except  for  holidays,  vacations, 
and  detentions  by  sickness,  which  holidays,  vacations,  and  detentions 
shall  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  such  eighty  days,  and  such  child 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  said  eighty  days,  attend  upon  instruction 
when  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  useful  employment  or 
service."  The  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law  are  increased.  In  place 
of  a  fine  of  $1  for  the  first  offense  and  for  each  succeeding  offense,  a 
fine  of  $5  for  each  week  not  exceeding  a  total  of  thirteen  weeks,  the 
present  law  exacts  a  maximum  fine  of  $5  for  the  first  offense,  and  for 
each  subsequent  offense  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  thirty  days.  The  penalty  for  employing  a  child  in  violation 
of  the  law  is  the  same  as  under  the  former  law,  but  the  employment  of 
"any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12  years  in  any  business  or 
service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the  term  during  which  the  public 
schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in  session,"  is 
strictly  forbidden.  Special  officers  are  designated  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  special  schools  provided  for  "the  confinement,  main- 
tenance, and  instruction  of  truant  children."  Moreover,  the  State 
superintendent  may  withhold  from  any  city  or  district  which,  in  his 
judgment,  "  willfully  omits  and  refuses  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act,"  one-half  of  all  i)ublic  school  money.  Thus  the  h^w  starting  with 
parental  obligations  recognizes  in  the  end  that  the  welfare  of  the  child 
is  a  common  responsibility. 

The  indifference  in  the  matter  or  absolute  opposition  to  compulsory 
legislation  which  formerly  prevailed  among  us  is  evidently  passing 
away.    On  this  point  the  Commissioner's  report  already  quoted  says: 

Tho  principle  of  compulsory  education  is  steadily  gaining  gronod.  Steps  in 
advance  are  being  taken  here  and  there  all  along  the  line.  Since  1886  no  loss  than 
16  (now  17)  States  and  Territories  have  either  enacted  laws  for  tho  first  time  or 
have  made  their  former  laws  more  stringent.  The  arguments  and  discussions  of 
thirty  years  or  more  have  been  gradually  silencing  opx>osition,  and  public  sentiment 
is  slowly  crystallizing  in  the  direction  of  requiring  by  law  all  parents  to  provide  a 
certain  minimum  of  school  instruction  for  their  children.  This  tendency  is  unmis- 
takable. 
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Tlio  most  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  is  found 
in  the  recent  legislation  in  Pennsylvania.  The  law  of  May  16, 1895, 
requires  that — 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  otlier  person  in  this  Commonwealth  having  control  or 
charge  of  a  child  or  children  hetwcen  the  ages  of  8  and  13  years  siiall  send  such  child 
or  children  to  a  school  in  which  the  common  English  branches  are  taught,  and  that 
such  child  or  children  shall  attend  such  school  during  at  least  sixteen  Tveeks  of  each 
year  in  which  schools  in  their  respective  districts  shall  bo  in  session,  unless  excused 
from  such  attendance  by  the  board  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  other  person  resides,  upon  the  presentation  to  said  board  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence showing  such  child  or  children  are  prevented  from  attendance  at  school,  or 
application  to  study,  by  mental  or  physical  or  other  urgent  reasons :  Provided,  That 
in  case  there  be  no  public  school  in  session  within  two  miles  of  the  nearest  traveled 
road  of  any  person  within  the  school  district,  he  or  she  shall  not  bo  liable  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act:  Providedf  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  child  that  has 
been  or  is  being  otherwise  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches  of  learning 
for  a  like  period  of  time:  And  provided  further  j  That  the  certificate  of  any  principal 
of  any  school  or  educational  institution,  or  of  any  teacher,  that  any  child  has  been 
or  is  being  so  instructed,  issued  to  such  child  or  its  parents  or  guardians  shall  be 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence  thereof. 

For  every  neglect  of  duty  imposed  by  the  foregoing  section  of  this 
act,  <<the  person  in  parental  relation  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  alderman,  forfeit  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2  on  the  first  convic- 
tion, and  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5  for  each  subsequent  conviction.'' 
The  defendant  has,  however,  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  courts.  The 
act  authorizes  boards  of  school  directors  or  school  controllers  in  cities, 
boroughs,  or  townships  to  employ  attendance  of&eers,  <<  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  look  after,  apprehend,  and  place  in  such  schools  as  the  per- 
son in  parental  relation  may  designate,  truants  and  others  who  fail  to 
attend  school  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Provision  is  made  for  an  annual  census  of  the  children  of  school  age 
(8  to  13  years),  and  teachers  are  required  to — 

report  immediately  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  and 
thereafter,  at  the  close  of  each  school  month,  the  names  of  all  children  on  the  list 
previously  furnished  by  the  secretary,  who  were  absent  without  satisfactory  cause 
for  Ave  days  during  the  month  for  which  the  report  shall  be  made,  when,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  chUd  or 
children  shall  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  duo  notifi- 
cation in  writing,  as  provided  in  section  2,  the  secretary,  or  attendance  officer,  if 
there  bo  one,  in  the  name  of  the  school  district,  shall  proceed  against  the  offending 
party  or  parties  in  accordance  with  law  by  complaint  before  any  alderman  or  jostioe 
of  the  peace. 

Moreover,  the  secretary,  or  attendance  officer,  if  there  be  one,  of 
any  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  is  to  be  judged  <<  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  an  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peaee  shall  for- 
feit a  fine  not  exceeding  $25." 

In  his  report  for  1895,  the  State  superintendent,  Hon.  Nathan  0* 
Schaeffer,  says,  with  reference  to  this  measure: 

But  the  most  far-reaching  of  all  the  recent  laws  is  the  act  making  education  com- 
pulsory.   Under  this  act  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  13  are  required  to  attend 
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school  at  least  sixteen  weeks  each  year.  The  moral  effect  of  this  legislation  has  been 
salntary  in  causing  some  pupils  to  attend  who  would  otherwise  have  absented  them- 
selves. The  full  effect  of  the  law  can  not  be  seen  so.  long  as  the  school  census  has 
not  been  taken.  In  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  this 
census  is  first  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  spring  assessment  of  1896. 

The  following  table  gives  the  salient  particulars  of  the  compulsory 
laws  in  twenty-eight  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  together 
with  the  date  of  the  law  now  in  force,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  date  of 
subsequent  amendments.  To  this  is  appended  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  conditions  of  compulsory  school  attendance  in  foreign  countries,  as 
given  in  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  elementary  education  acts,  England  and  Wales, 
1888,  Foreign  Eeturns. 

Compulsory  education  requirements  in  the  United  States. 


Statca. 


Date  of 
present  <  A.ge< 
law.      I 


Annual  jieriod. 


Maine 

Now  Hampshire. 
Yennout 

MassachoBetta. . . 

Rho<le  Island 

Connecticut 


New  York 


1887  8-15. 
18S6  6-16. 

1888  I  8-14. 
f    1873  \l  o  , . 
\  a  1889  /   *^^*- 


New  Jersey — 
Pennsylvania. 


District  of  Columbia  &. 

Ohio 

niinoia 

M  ich  i  gan 


Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 


1887 
1872 

1894 

1885 
1895 

1864 

r    1889 
U1890 


{. 


Dakota  e  . 

Nebraska. 
Kansas ... 


Montana  b 


Colorado . 
New  Mexico. 


Utah  ... 
Nevada . 
Idaho... 


Washington . 
Oregon  


California  b. 


1883 
1885 

1891 
1885 


/     1883 

\  a  1887 

1887 

1874 

1883 

1887 
1889 
1891 

1890 

1873 

1887 

1890 
1889 

1874 


I  7-15.. 
8-16.. 

8-16.. 

7-12. . 
I 
8-13.. 

6-14.. 

y  8-14. . 

I  7-14.. 

}   8-14- . 

I  7-U.. 
8-16.. 

}    10-14. 

I  8-14.. 
8-14. . 


7-16.. 
8-14.. 
a-16.. 

10-14. 

fU14.. 

&-14.. 

8-15.. 
8-14.. 

8-14.. 


16  weeks 

12  weeks 

20  weeks 

|2  terras;  10  consecutive 

\    weeks  each. 

12  weeks ;  6  conseontive . 

S-13  years  of  age,  24 
weeks ;  13-14, 12  weeks, 

8-12  years  of  age  and 
unemployed  youths, 
14-16.  full  term;  12-14, 
80  consecutive  days. 

20  weeks ;  8  consecuuve. 

16  weeks 


12  weeks;  6con8eontiTe 
[20  weeks,  city  diwtricta ; 
16  weeks,  village  and 
[    township  districts. 
16  weeks ;  8  consecutive 

16  weeks;  0  conseontive 

12  weeks 

12  weeks ;  6  consecutive 

do 

12  weeks 

12  weeks;  6 consecutive 

do 

12  weeks 

12  weeks;  8 consecutive 
12  weeks 

16  weeks;  10  consecu- 
tive. 
10  weeks ;  8  consecutive 

12  weeks ;  8  consecutive 

12  weeks 

12  weeks;  8 consecutive 

Two-thirds  of  school 
term:  12  weeks  con- 
secutive. 


Penalty. 


Fine, $25  (maximum). 

Each  offense,  $10  (maximum). 

Fine,  $10  to  $50. 

^Each  offense,  forfeit  of  $20. 

Eachoffense,fine$20  (maximum). 

For  each  week's  neglect,  tiup,  $5 
(maximum). 

First  offen8e,flne,$5  (maximum) ; 
each  subsequent  offense,  $50 
(maximum),  or  impriKonment 
30  days. 

Each  offense,  $10  to  $25,  or  Im- 
prisonment 1  to  3  months. 

First  offense,  $2  (maximum); 
each  subsequent  offense,  $5 
(maximum). 

Fine,  $20  (maximum). 

ipine,  $5  to  $20. 

Fine,  $1  to  $20. 
'  (First  offense.  $5  to  $10 ;  each  sub- 
sequent offense,  $10    (mini- 

[    mum). 

Fine,  $3  to  $20. 

First  offense,  $10  to  $20;  each 
subsequent  offense,  $25  to  $50. 

Fine,  $10  to  $25. 

Each  offense,  $10  to  $50. 

First  offense,  fine,  $5  to  $10 ;  each 
subsequent  offense,  $lu  to  $20. 

Each  offense,  $5  to  $20,  or  30  days 
imprisonment. 

Each  offense,  $25  (maximum). 

Each  offense,  $5  to  $25. 

Fine,  $1  to  $25,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  10  days. 

First  offense.'  $10  (max)mnm); 
each  subsequent  offense.  $30. 

First  offense,  $50  to  $100;  subse- 
quent offense,  $100  to  $i20a. 

First  offense.  $5  to  $20 ;  subse- 
quent offenses,  $10  to  $50. 

Fine,  $10  to  $25. 

First  offense,  $5  to  $25 ;  oaoli  sub- 
sequent offense,  $25  to  $50. 

Each  offense,  $20  to$5U. 


a  Date  of  amendment. 

ED  95 30 


b  Law  a  dead  letter. 


0  Territorial  law. 
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CoMj^uhor^  edticaUon  requirements  in  certain /oreiifn  coMUtriee, 


CountrieA. 


Bate  of 
nreaent 


Agea. 


AttendAnces  required. 


Peoaltj-. 


Austria. 


18G0 


Baviiria.. 


Belrfitm  . 
Frauco  .. 


&-13  (13-16 
In  Sanday 
scboolft.) 


Until  scholar  has  acquired 
preaoribed  anbjeota,  reU- 
gion  and  reading,  writiniE 
and  nrithraetlc. 


England . . 

Scotland.. 

Holland  .. 
Hungary  . 


1887 


1800 
1872 


«.13. 


Na  eompnlsory  law 

Por  4  absenoaa  of  half  a  day 
in  a  month  the  parent  fa 
anmoaoiMd    hefinre    local 


5-13. 
5-13. 


school  committee. 
FoU 

special  arrangement. 
do 


by 


Italy  .... 
Norway  . 
Pruasia . . 

Saxony . , 


Sweden. 
Berno... 


Geneva 

Neufchdtcl . 


Tcsain  (Svritzer- 
land). 

Tand  (Switasp- 
land). 

Grinona  (Switz- 
erland). 

Zoriob... 


Wurtembnrg . . , . 

British  Columbia 

Caiw  Colony 

Kew  Zealand.... 


Nova  Sooti*  . 
Ontario 


Prinre    Edward 
Island. 

Qnel)OC'. 

Qaocnaland 


1888> 


1877 


1848 
1860 


No  compulsory  law. . . 
8  BMmtha  country,  H)  i 
town. 


«-!«;  1^16. 

c  ontinua- 

^on. 

6-9 No  fixed  rule. 

8  (7  in  town) 

firmed.       ij 
4-U Syears 


ntfai 


al83S 


1882 
1870 

1886 

1872 

1882 

1805 


7-45(«p«clal 
dispensa- 
tion after 
7  years* 
attend- 
nace  and 
I  year's 
prolonga- 
tion for 
ignoranoe. 

7-U 344  weeks 

6-15 {  Fire-sixtbaof  possible  attend- 

I   ancea. 

6-15 Four  days  a  week ;  6  houra  a 

day. 

7-16 After   18  yeare   of   age,  10 

hoiiTB  a  week. 


{IS} 


6-14. 
T-16. 

7-15., 


28  boars  a  w«ek  for  6  to  9 

montha. 
88  boars  a  w«e1c 


f  1830  \ 

\1677  / 

1885 

1865 

1877 

1864 

11887 ; 


1877 


6-16 Every  day;  penalties  for  10 

absences. 


7-14.. 
7-12, 


Every  school  day. 


7-18. 

7-12. 
7-13. 


I  No  compulsory  law 

One-hall  the  period  during 

which  the  school  is  open. 
80  days  a  year 

100  daysAyaar 


9^3. 


South  AustraUa  -  {  J|7g  } 


1875 
1875 


Tasmania. 


1/  1885  \ 
■|\  1888  / 


6-12.. 


7-18. 
7-13. 


13  weeks  a  year. 


Fine,  $3.50  (maximum)  or  im- 
prisoBinent  up  to  2  daya. 


Fine,  $11    (maximnro)  or    S 
days'  imprisonment. 


First  and  saoond  ofiVmaes, 
wamini^;  subsequent,  fine, 
$3  (maximnm)  and  impzia- 
onment  5  days. 

Determined  by  local  by  •laws. 

Fine,  $5  or  bnpirisonment  14 
days. 

Fina  flrara  35  cents  to  $1.50. 


Each  offense,  10  cents  to  $2. 

Fines. 

Each  offense  70  cents  (maxi- 
mum), or  Impriaonment  np 
to  3  da^-s. 
Fine.  $1.50  to  $7,  orimpriaon- 
meat  from  1  day  to  6  weeks. 


No  compulsory  law 

60  days  in  each  half  year  b 

35  school  days  por  quarter. . . . 
3  days  a  week 


Fines  and  imprisonment. 
Do. 

Fine,  38  cents  (minimum),  or 
imprisonment  80  days 
(maximum.) 

Each  offense,  2  to  8  cents  and 
4  hours'  imprisonment. 

Fines  or  imprisomnent. 

'Warnings;  subsequently 
fines.  60  cents  to  $3. 

Fine  or  imprisonment. 

Do. 

Fine,  $10  (maximum). 

Fine,  $2. 

$1  ner  mouth  for  each  of  the 
cuildren  not  attending  a 
schooL 

Fine. 


Fine,  $5  to  825,  or  imprison- 
ment 7  to  30  days. 


Fine.  $1.25  to  $5. 


a  Education  compulsory  siuco  17C9. 


b  Compulsion  not  j'et  enforced. 
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AMERICAN  STTJBENTS  IN  FOREIQN  TJNIVERSITIES. 

Americans  iatending  to  pursue  a  course  of  higlier  education  in  Europe 
chiefly  attend  German  and  Swiss  universities.  Comparatively  few 
attend  French  and  English  institutions  of  learning,  but  for  art  studies 
they  naturally  prefer  the  French  schools  to  the  Geiman,  while  for 
technical  branches  the  German  and  English  schools  are  preferred. 
Admission  to  German  universities  being  dependent  upon  a  course  of 
preparation  in  a  German  classical  secondary  school  (so-called  gymnasia), 
Americans  are  rarely  matriculated  as  regular  students,  but  as  hearers 
who  have  all  the  privileges  of  regular  students,  except  that  they  are 
barred  from  state  examinations  which  open  the  way  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions in  Germany.  The  French  authorities  propose  to  draw  the  cur- 
rent of  American  students  to  France.^  In  Paris  a  committee  of  the 
Sorbonne  are  active  in  calling  the  attention  of  Americans  to  the  advan- 
tages offered  in  France.  They  particularly  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
admission  to  schools  of  learning  in  France  for  foreigners  is  facilitated. 
Lately  a  committee  has  been  organized  in  Washington  working  to  the 
same  end.  However,  several  journals  in  the  United  States  advocate 
the  continuance  of  the  practice  in  vogue,  urging  that  the  German 
language  is  acquired  more  easily,  hence  that  an  American  can  more 
easily  familiarize  himself  with  the  working  of  a  German  university, 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  German  university  is  a  complete  institution, 
while  a  French  provincial  university  is  rarely  composed  of  more  than 
one  or  two  faculties.    The  following  figures  may  be  of  interest: 

American  students  in  German  universities. 


Tear. 

Theolog}'. 

Law. 

Modicin©.' 

Philosopliy. 

Total. 

1891 

47 
27 

18 

12 

133 
112 

253 
232 

446 

1892 

383 

1894 

514 

Further  information  is  found  on  page  340  of  Annual  Beport  for 
1891-92. 

CONTINUATION  AND   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

In  Germany,  it  is  well  understood  that  an  elementary  education,  such 
as  the  common  school  offers,  barely  suffices  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of 
life  the  children  of  the  poorer  strata  of  society.  The  time  between  the 
fourteenth  and,  say,  eighteenth  years  of  life  is  a  period  during  which 
the  children  are  apt  to  forget  what  they  learned  in  school,  not  having 
immediate  application  of  their  knowledge  in  daily  pursuits.  The  vari- 
ous state  and  communal  governments  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  some  other  States  in  Europe  having  recognized  the  necessity  of 
bridging  over  that  period,  established  what  is  known  as  "continuation 


^  For  detailed  account  of  this  movement  see  pp.  305  et  seq. 
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of  supplementary  schools."  These  schools  are  either  day,  evening^, 
or  Sunday  schools.  In  most  cases  they  offier  reviews  of  elemeiit^iry 
branches,  and  in  addition  to  these  a  number  of  generally  useful 
branches  of  practical  knowledge,  such  as  drawing  and  manual  labor. 
When  they  oflFer  this  manual  instruction,  which  is  also  called  instruc- 
tion in  trades  sometimes,  these  schools  are  classed  among  the  industrial 
schools.  If  they  have  no  such  addition,  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
common  school  branches,  they  are  called  continuation  schools  only. 

In  industrial  centers,  such  as  Saxony,  Thuringia,  and  Khenish  Pras- 
siii,  as  well  as  in  large  cities  with  extensive  industries,  these  continua- 
tion schools  are  most  generally  industral  schools  also,  and  are  s^iecially 
designed  to  give  opportunities  to  apprentices  in  workshops  and  fac- 
tories to  prepare  themselves  better  for  their  pursuits  than  they  could 
otherwise,  and  the  parental  governments  in  central  Europe  are  very 
much  concerned  about  apprentices  and  the  thorough  preparation  of 
skilled  labor.  They  even  prescribe  for  the  boys  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance in  these  evening  or  Sunday  schools.  The  State  law  gives  com- 
munities the  right  to  Insist  upon  a  compulsory  attendance  where  ample 
provision  is  made,  and  where  the  State  gives  a  subsidy  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  schools.  It  is  the  rule,  generally  accepted  in  all  German- 
speaking  nations,  that  the  community  establishes  the  school — that  is 
to  say,  furnishes  the  house  and  equipments,  light  and  fuel,  as  well  as 
furniture  and  tools,  and  the  State  pays  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  Thns 
communities  and  government  join  hands  in  maintaining  a  vast  system 
of  supplementary  schools  chiefly  designed  to  prevent  the  deterioration 
of  the  elementary  common  school  work,  and  secondly  to  facilitate  and 
aid  industries  In  the  city  and  in  the  country,  for  these  schools  are  not 
industrial  schools  only  but  also  agricultural,  many  of  them  being  situ- 
ated in  agricultural  districts. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  any  of  the  supplementary  or 
continuation  schools  and  industrial  and  agricultural  schools,  as  they 
are  called,  are  anything  more  than  elementary.  The  real  and  actual 
trade  schools  are  of  a  higher  order.  These  latter  schools  presuppose 
a  thorough  common  school  education,  and  build  upon  that  by  introduc- 
ing higher  arithmetic,  business  methods,  a  great  deal  of  industrial 
drawing,  and  the  elements  of  certain  trades.  These  trades  are  not 
chosen  by  the  State  authority,  but  they  are  invariably  the  choice  of 
authorities  of  the  community  or  of  certain  societies,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  encourage  trade  and  industry.  Many  of  such  schools  are  there- 
fore established  by  trades  union.  Afterwards  they  were  adopted,  as  it 
were,  by  the  city  or  communal  government,  and  as  such  came  under 
the  State  law  which  provides  for  the  State  aid  or  subsidies. 

Though  these  schools  are  primarily  established  and  maintained  for 
boys,  it  must  be  stated  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  fact  that 
women  are  employed  in  various  industries  in  factory  and  shop  work 
m^kes  it  necessary  to  extend  the  benefits  of  continuation  and  indus- 
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trial  schools  to  girls  also.  But  tho  Germans  recognize  the  fact  that 
woman's  skill  lies  in  different  directions  from  that  of  man's  skill,  and 
they  therefore  aim  to  meet  the  several  necessities  of  woman's  skill  in 
school  work  by  carefully  discriminating  between  shopwork  for  boys 
and  for  girls.  In  the  models  used  in  drawing,  for  instance,  it  is  plainly 
seen  that  a  thoughtful  discrimination  is  made.  The  same  is  done  with 
reference  to  the  work  in  arithmetic  and  in  commercial  branches. 

In  some  portions  of  the  Empire  the  continuation  schools  are  very  old, 
having  begun  shortly  after  the  general  revival  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon  I.  In  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  as 
well  as  in  Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  notably  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  the  continuation  schools  are  of  more  recent  origin.  Their 
attendance  is  not  at  all  uniformly  regular,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
attendance  is  not  everywhere  compulsory,  and  owing  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  skill  and  x>opularity  of  the  teacher  has  much  to  do  with  the 
attendance  at  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  critical  age  between  14 
and  18.  It  is  well  understood  that  this  period  is  a  time  of  storm  and 
stress,  and  subjugation  under  strict  rules  and  discipline  in  that  age  is 
more  difficult  with  children  of  the  lower  strata  of  society  than  it  is 
found  in  higher  schools  and  colleges,  whore  a  higher  culture  and  a  more 
refined  atmosphere  aids  the  discipline  and  the  general  habitus  of 
the  students.  In  paragraph  3  of  chapter  on  *'  Education  in  Central 
Europe,"  in  this  annual  report,  an  extensive  article  on  the  subject  of 
supplementary  schools  is  found.  It  contains  some  statistics  which 
show  the  extent  of  the  system. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
EDUCATIOI^AL  DIEECTORY.^ 


I. — Chief  Statk  School  Officers. 


Kamo. 


John  O.  Tamer 

Sheldon  Jackson 

F.J.  Netherton 

J  unins  Jordan 

Samnel  T.  Black 

Mrs.  A .  J.  Peavey 

C.  D.Hlno 

W.'BVPoweii  v.'.'. '.  .* '. ". '. 

W.  N.Sheata 

Gustavus  R.  Glenn . . , 

C.  A.  Fnrseman 

Samuel  M.  Iiiglia 

D.  M.Geeting 

Henry  Sabin 

Edmund  Stanley 

W.  J.Davidaon 

J.  V.  Callioun 

W.  W.  Steteon 

E.  B .  Fretty man 

Frank  A.  Hill 

Henry  B.Pattenelll.. 
W.  W.  Pcndergast. .  - . 
A .  A.  KincannoQ  . . . . . 

John  R.  Kirk 

E.  A.  Steore 

H.  R.  Corbett , 

H.  C.  Cutting 

Fred.  Gowing 

Cbaa.  J.  Baxter 

Amado  Chaves 

Charles  R.  Skinner . . 
John  C.  Scarborough. 
Miss  EmmaF.  Bates. 

Oscar  T.  Corson 

E.  D.  Cameron 

G.M.Irwin 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. . 
Thomas  B.  Stockwell 

W.D.  Mayfield 

Frank  Crane 

S.  G.  Gilbreath 

J.M.Carlisle 

John  R.Park , 

Mason  S.  Stone 

John  £.  Massey 

C.  "W.  Bean 

Virgil  A.  Lewis 

J.  Q.  Emery 

Miss  Estello  Reel 


Address. 


Montgomery,  Ala 

Sitka,  Alaska 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

LitUe Rock,  Ark....... 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conu 

Dover,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C 

Tallahassee,  FlA 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Boiae,  Idaho 

Springfield,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Des  Mofncs,  Iowa 

Topeka,  Kans 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rooge,  La 

Augusta,  Me 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Lansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Helena,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Carson  City,  Nev 

Concord,  N.H 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Albanv.N.Y 

Raleigii,N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Guthrie,  Okla 

Salem,  Oreg 

Harrisbnrg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  S.C 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond.  Va 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston.  W.  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  education. 
General  agent  of  education. 
Superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instmotfon. 

Do. 

Do. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  District  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Stato  school  commissioner. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  edneation. 
Stato  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  iustmction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
Stato  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  anperintendent  of  pablic  instnicUon. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Stato  superintendent  of  pablic  instruction. 

Do. 
Commissioner  of  public  schools. 
Stato  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  edneation. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


^  Including  all  changes  reported  to  the  Bureau  up  to  Augnst,  1896. 
II. — List  of  City  Superintendents. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston,  H.  C.  Gunnels. 
Bessemer,  G.  M.  Lovejoy. 
Bhrmingham,  J.  H.  Phillips. 
Eufaula,  F.  L.  McCov. 
Florence.  H.  C.  Gilbert. 
Huntsville,  Sydney  J.  Mayhew. 


Mobile,  John  D.  Yerby. 
Montgomery,  C.  L.  Floyd. 
New  Decatur,  R.  R.  Harris. 
Opelika.  T.  C.  Pinkard. 
Selma,  R.  E.  Hardaway. 
Tuskaloosa,  James  H.  Foster 
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ARIZONA. 


TUCBUU,  - 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith,  J.  L.  Holloway. 
Helena.  W.  W.  Rivers. 
Hot  Springs,  G.  B.  Cook. 


Alameda,  D.  J.  Sullivan. 
JJerkeley,  S.  1>.  Watennan. 
Eureka,  G.  W.  Warren. 
Fresno,  T.  L.  Heaton. 
LoM  An^elea,  J.  A.  Forshay. 
Napa  City,  J.  L.  Shearer.' 
Oaklaud,  J^  W.  McCIymonds. 
Pasadena,  James  D.  Graham. 
Pomona,  F.  A.  Molyneanx. 
Kiverside,  Eugene  Fuller.' 
Sacramento,  O.  W.  Erlewine. 


.spen,  J 
Colorado  Springs,  - 
Cripple  Creek,  • 


Little  Rock.  J.  R.  Rightsell. 
Piue  Bluff,  J.  H.  Hinemon. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sail  Bernardino.  T.  H.  Kirk. 
San  Diego.  Kllwood  P.  Cnbberley. 
San  Francisco,  Madison  Babcock. 
San  JoMe,  F.  P.  Ivussell. 
Santa  Ana,  F.  E.  Perhain. 
Santa  Barbara,  C.  Y.  Roop. 
Santa  Cruz,  D.  C.  Clark. 
Santa  Rosa*  Frederick  L.  Bark. 
Stockton,  James  A.  Barr. 
Vallejo,  Charles  A.  Fulton. 


€X)LORADO. 


Denver:  District  No.  1,  Aaron  Gove. 

District  No.  2,  L.  C.  Greenlee. 


Denver:  District  No.  17.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle. 

Leadville,  J.  P.  Jackson. 

Pueblo:  District  No.  1,  James  S.  McClung. 

District  No.  20,  H.  £.  Robbius. 
Trinidad,  Eugene  C.  Stevens. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia,  W.  H.  Angleton. 
Branford,  C.  H.  Harriman.' 
Bridgeport,  (Charles  W.  Deane. 
Bristol,  James  F.  Williams. 
Daubury,  A.  C.  Uubbard.* 
Derbv,J.W.reck. 
East  Hartford,  Joseph  O.  Goodwin.* 
Enfield,  Jam<^s  B.  Houston.* 
Greenwich.  Georpo  P.  Fisher. 
Hartford,  Andrew  F.  Gates. 
MancheHt«r.  Robert  P.  Bissell. 
Merlden,  J.  T.  Pettee. 
Middletown,  Walter  B.  Fergnson. 
Milford,  H.I.Matthewson. 
Naugatuck,  J.  H.  Carfrey. 


New  Britain,  G.  A.  Stuart. 
New  Haven,  Calvin  N.  Kendall. 
New  London,  Charles  B.  Jennings.* 
New  Milfonl.  Albert  Evitt«. 
Nor  walk,  Charles  Olmstead.* 
Norwich,  N.  L.  BiHhop. 
Rockville,  I.  M.  Agard. 
Stamford,  Everett  C.  Willard. 
Torrington,  Edwin  H.  Forbes. 
Wallingford,  Daniel  R.  Knight. 
Waterbury,  M.  S.  Crosby. 
West  Haven,  A.  M.  Dnimmond. 
We.stport,  L.  T.  Dav.« 
Wlllimantic,  George  L.  Storrs. 
Winsted,  George  P.  Prentiss.* 


DELAWARE. 


Newcastle,  George  W.  Andrew. 


Wilmington,  David  W.  Harlan. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington,  William  B.  Powell,  saperlntendent 
of  ])ublic  schools. 


Washington,  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of 
colon'd  Rchools. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville,  Joel  D.  Mead.* 
Key  West,  C.  F.  Kemp.* 
Pensacola,  N.  B.  Cook.* 


Albany,  £.  G.  Jones. 
Americus,  William  Harper. 
Athens,  G.  G.  Bond. 
Atlanta,  W.  F.  Slaton. 
A  ugusta,  Lawton  B.  Evans. 
Brunswick,  A.  L.  Franklin. 


Alton,  Robert  A.  Haight. 
Aurora :  District  No.  5  (East  Side),  J.  H. 
District  No.  4  (West  Side),  A. 
man. 
Austin,  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 
Beardsrown,  M.  Moore. 
Belleville,  H.  I).  Updike. 
Belvidere.  H.  A.  Warren;'  C.  H.  Dye.' 
Blooraington,  E.  M.  Van  Potten. 
Braid  wood,  C.  F.  Van  Doren. 


St.  Augustine,  Walt^ir  E.  Knibloe. 
Tampa,  L.  W.  Buchhols.* 


GEORGIA. 


Columbus,  Homer  Wright. 
Gi-illiii,  J.  Henry  Walker. 
Macon,  D.  Q.  Abbott. 
Koine,  James  C.  Harris. 
Savannah,  W.  H.  Baker. 
Thoniasvillo.  K.  T.  MacLean.* 

ILLINOIS. 

Cairo,  Taylor  C.  Clendenen. 
Freeman.      Canton,  C.  M.  Bard  well. 
V.  Green-      Ceutralia,  Irwin  F.  Mather. 

Champaign,  C.  A.  Bowsher. 

Charleston,  W.  T.  Gooden. 

Chicago,  Albert  G.  Lane. 

Danville,  Joseph  Carter. 

Decatur,  Enoch  A.  Gastman. 

Dixon,  William  Jenkins. 

Duquoin,  David  B.  Rawlins. 


'  Principal.  'Secretary  of  the  board  of  school  viititors. 

■Set^rotary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors:  post-office,  Thompson ville. 
*  Acting  school  visitor.  •  County  superintendent. 
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ILLINOIS— Conf  inned. 


EMt  St.  L«als :  District  No.  1,  James  P.  Slade. 

District  No.  2,    nnge  10,  T.  J. 

McDunongh.* 
District  No.  2,  range  0, 1.  Harry 
Todd.' 
Elgin,  Eugene  A.  Mead. 
Evanston :  District  No.  1,  Homer  H.  Klngaley. 

District  No  2.  South  Evanston,  Fred. 

W.  Nicliols. 
District  No.  3,  North   ETanston,  Ar- 
thur J.  Snyder. 
Freeport,  R.  S.  Tage. 
Galena,  I.  C.  Baker. 
OaleMburg,  William  L.  Steele. 
Jacksonville,  David  T.  Harris. 
Juliet,  W.  H.  Campbell. 
Kankakee.  F.  N.  Tracy. 
Kewanee,  A.  C.  Butler. 
Lasalle,  L.  A.  Thomas. 
Lincoln,  A.  L.  Anderson. 
Litclitield.  J.  E.  Bryan. 
Hacomb,  R.  C.  Rennick. 
Mattoon,  B.  F.  Armitage. 


Metropolis  Citv,  Joel  M.  Bowlby. 

Moiine,  11 .  M.  Slauson. 

Monmouth,  James  C.  Bums. 

Morris,  John  M.  Boyer. 

Oakpark,  W.  H.  Hatch. 

Ottawa.  Samuel  H.  Hoidler. 

Pana:  West  Side  and  South  Side,  L.  S.  Ham.^ 

Bast  Side,  William  Miner. 
Paris,  W.W.  Black. 
Pekin,K.S.Conklln. 
Peoria.  Newton  Charles  Dougherty. 
Peru,  W.W.  Wirt. 
Qulncv,  T.  W.  Macfall. 
Iloek  Island,  JamoH  E.  Ament. 
Rockford.  P.  R.  Walker. 
Springfield.  J.  H.  Collins. 
Spring  Valley,  F.  8.  Johnson. 
Sterling:  District  No.  l.W.T  Tattle. 

DlHtrict  No.  3,  H.  L.  Chaplin. 

District  No.  8.  S.  B.  Hurst. 
Streator.  J.  N.Patrick. 
Urbana,  J.  W.  Hays. 
Wankegan.  Frank  H.  Hall. 


Anderson,  John  W.  Carr. 
Anrora.  Sanford  Bell. 
Bloomington,  W.  H.  Fertich. 
Bluffton,  W.  P.  Burris. 
Brazil.  John  C.  Gregg. 
Columbus,  J.  A.  Carnagev. 
Connersville,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders. 
Crawfordsville,  Isaac  M.  Wellington. 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas. 
Evansville,  William  A.  Hester. 
Fort  Wayne,  John  S.  Irwin. 
Frankfort,  Benjamin  F.  Moore. 
GoAhen,  William  H.  Sims. 
Greencastle^Robert  A. Ogg. 
Hammond,  W.  C.  Belman. 
Huntington,  Robert  I.  Hfunilton. 
Indianapolis,  David  K.  Goss. 
Jeffersonville.  P.  P.  Stnl tz. 
Kokomo,  Horace  G.  Woody. 
Lafayette,  Edward  Ayres. 
Laporte,  James  F.  Euiglit. 


Atlantic,  H.  G.  Lamsom. 
Boone,  George  I.  Miller. 
Burlington,  Charles  Eldred  Shelton. 
Cedar  Rapids,  J.  F.  Merrill. 
Conterville,  F.  E.  Stephens. 
Clinton,  O.  P.  Bostwick. 
Council  BlnfTs.  Hugh  W.  Sawyer. 
Creston,  O.  E  French. 
Davenport.  J.  B.  Young. 
Des  Moines :  East  Side,  Amos  Hiatt. 

North  Side,  O.  E.  Smith. 

West  Side,  Frank  B.  Cooper. 
Dubuque,  F.  T.  Oldt. 
Fort  Dodge,  F.  C.  Wildes. 


INDIANA. 

Lawrencebnrg,  G.  D.  Kuapp. 
Lebanon,  James  R.  Hart. 
Logausport,  Albert  H.  Douglass. 
Madison.  Thomns  A.  Mott. 
Marion.  Welfonl  I).  Weaver. 
Michigan  City.  PMward  Boyle. 
Mount  Vernon,  Edwin  S.  Monroe. 
Muncie.  W.  R.  Snydor . 
New  Albany.  W.  H.  Hcrahman. 

Pern, . 

Portland,  C.  L.  Hottel. 
Richmond,  Justin  N.  Study. 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montcomery. 
Shelby  ville,  James  H.  Tomlin. 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terre  Haute,  William  H.  WUey. 
Valparaiso,  Charles  Henderson  Wood. 
Yincennes.  Albert  E.  Humke. 
Wabash,  M.  W.  Harrison. 
Warsaw.  James  H.Henry. 
Washington,  WUliam  F.  Axtell. 

IOWA. 

Fort  Madison,  C.  H.  Morrill. 
Iowa  City,  W.  F.  Cramer. 
Keokuk,  O.  W.  Weyer. 
Lemars.  E.  N.  Coleman. 
Lyons,  J.  H.  Breese. 
Marshalltown,  F.  £.  WlUard. 
Mason  City,  A.  R.  Sale. 
Mount  Pleasant,  John  F.  Rigga. 
Muscatine,  F.  M.  Witter. 
Oakaloosa,  Orion  C.  Scott. 
Ottumwa,  A.  W.  Stuart. 
Sioux  City,  H.  E  Kratz. 
Waterloo:  East  Side,  F.  J.  Sessions. 

West  Side.  George  A.  Bateman. 
KANSAS. 


Argentine,  Charles  R.  Sortor. 

Arkansas  City,  T.  W.  Conway. 

Atchison,  J.  H.  Glotfelter. 

Emporia,  John  Dietrich. 

Fort  Scott,  David  M.  Bowen. 

Hutchinson,  George  W.  Winans. 

Junction  City.  George  W.  Kendrick. 

Kansas  City,  Larkin  L.  L.  Hanks. 

Lawrence,  Frank  P.  Smith. 

Leavenworth,  Miss  Emma  E.  Dolphin,  acting. 

KENTUCKY 


Newton,  J.  W.  Cooper. 
Ottawa,  William  M.  Sinclair. 
Parsons,  S.  D.  Frazier. 
Pittsburg,  S.W.  Black. 
Salina,  A.Ludlum. 
Topeka.  William  M.  Davidson. 
Wellington,  H.  F.  M.  Bear. 
WichiU,  Frank  R.  Dyer. 
Winflold,  J.  W.  Spiudler. 


Ashland,  John  G.  Crabbe. 
Bowling  Green,  Edward  Taylor. 
Covington,  John  Morris. 
Dayton,  R.  M.Mitchell. 
Frankfort,  Mc Henry  Rhoads. 
Henderson.  Edward' S.  Clark. 
HopkinHville,  Livingstone  McCartney. 
Lexington,  William  Rogers  Clay. 


Louisville,  E.  H.  Mark. 
Maysville,  G.  W.  Blatterman. 
Newport,  John  Burke. 
Owens boro,  James  McGinniss. 
Paducah.  George  O.  Mc  Broom. 
Paris,  E.  W.  Weaver. 
Richmond.  J.  D.  Clark. 
Winchester,  A.  C.  Fleshman. 


ED  95- 
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"Baton  Roago,  Fnxl.  J.  Tnnnard. ' 
Kevr  Orleans,  Warren  Easton. 


Anbnrn,  A-  P.  Wagg. 
AugiiRta,  J.  M.  Wynian. 
BangcHT,  Miss  HaryS.  Snow. 
Bath,  WilUam  H.  Winsloir. 
Belfast.  Osman  C.  1<vann. 
Biddefonl.  Royal  E.  Goulil. 
Brewer,  Hn.  Mertio  M.  Curtis. 
JSrnnswick,  Franklin  C.  Itobinaon. 
Calais,  S.  E.  Webber. 
East  port,  Charles  Sumner  Holton. 


Annapolis,  John  G.  Bannon.  * 
Baltimore,  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Cambridge,  James  L.  Bryan.  ^ 


Abington,  W.  H.  Sanderson. 

Adams, . 

Amosbnry,  E.  O.  Perkins.* 
Amlierst,  WilUam  D.  Parkinson. 
Aodover,  George  E.  Juhnscn. 
Arlington.  W.  U.  fSandcrson. 
Athol,  Flora  £.  Kendall. 
Attleboro,  J.  O.  Tiffany. 
Barnstable,  Samncl  W.  Hallett. 
Beverly,  Adelbert  Leon  SalTord. 
Black  stone,  Josiah  B.  Davis. 
Boston,  Edwin  P.  Shaver. 
Braintree,  Irving  W.  Home. 
Bradford,  R.  I).  HcKcen. 
Bridge  water,  AV.  H.  Sanderson. 
Brockton,  B.  B.  Russell. 
Brook  Hne,  Samuel  T.  Dutton. 
Cambridge,  Francis  Cogswell. 
Cant(»n,  James  S.  Perkins. 
Chelsea,  Ebon  H.  Dsivis. 
Chicopoe,  Clarence  A.  Brodeus. 
Clinton,  Charles  L.  Hunt. 
Concord,  William  L.  Eaton. 
Uanvcrs,  W.  A.  Baldwin. 
Ded ham,  Roderick  Whittlesey  Hlne, 
Easton,  Edward  B.  Maglathlin. 
East  Hampton,  B.  C.  Day. 
Everett^  Randall  J.  Couaon. 
Fall  River,  William  C  Bates. 
Fitchbnrg,  Joseph  G.  Edgorley, 
Framingham,  Orvillo  W.  CoUina. 
Franklin.  Ernest  D.  Daniels. 
Ganlner,  Louis  P.  Nash. 
Gloucester,  Freeman  Putney. 
Grafton,  Stanley  H.  HoLnes. 
Greenfleld,  D.  P.  Dame. 
Haverhill,  Albert  L.  BarUett. 
Hingham,  Elmer  T.  Curtiss. 

Holyoke, . 

Hopkinton,  Alvan  li.  Lewis. 
Hydopark,  Richard  M.  Johnson." 
Lawrence,  John  E.  Burke. 
Lowell,  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb. 
Lynn,  Oi*samus  B.  Bruoe. 
Maiden,  George  E.  Gny. 
Marblehea4,  Henry  M.  Walraat. 
Marlboro,  B.  W.  Tinker. 
Medford,  Charles  H.iiorss. 


Adrian,  A.  E.  Curtis. 

Albion,  AVarren  C.HuU. 

Alpena,  L.  8.  Norton. 

Ann  Arbor,  Walter  S. Perry. 

An  Sable,  C.  M.  Jansky. 

Battle  Creek,  F.  W.  Arbury. 

Bay  City,  John  A.  Stewart. 

lien  ton  Harbor,  EugMie  A.  Wilson. 

Big  liapids,  James  R.  Miller. 


LOUJSLAJS^A. 

Shrovcport,  Jolui  L.  Har|sn>Te. 


JCAINE. 


Ellsworth,  H.  A.  Moore. 
Fort  Fsirfield.  H.  T.  Powers. 
Ganiiner,  James  M.  Larmbee.* 
Lewiston,  W.  W.  8te«eon. 
Oldtuwn,  Alfonso  F.Maxsh.* 
PortlAnd.  Oriando  II.  Lord. 
lU>ckland,  Arthur  P.  Irrlnf^. 
Saco.  John  G.  Locke. 
Sauford,  Frank  H.  Doxter. 
Watervillc,  W.  L.  Waters. 


MARYLAND. 


Cnmberlnnd.  H.  G.  Weimcr.* 
Frederick,  Ephraim  L.  Boblita.^ 
Hagerstown,  George  C.  Pearaoa.* 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Melroso,  Benjamin  F.  Robinson. 

Methuen,  George  E.  Chickering. 

Middleboro,  Aslicr  J.  Jacoby. 

Milford,  Samuel  F.  Blodgott. 

MiUbury,  C  S.  Lymnii. 

Milton,  M.  W.  Richardson. 

Natick,  Frank  Edson  Pari  in. 

New  Bedford,  WilUam  £.  Hatch. 

Newbury  port,  William  L.  Lunt. 

Newton,  George  I.  Aldrich. 

North  Ariamsrisaac  Freeman  Hall. 

Northampton,  Alvin  F.  Pease, 

North  Attleboro,  William  C.  Hoblia. 

Northbridge,  S.  A.  Melcher. 

Orange,  Lizxie  A.  Mason. 

Palmer,  W.  H.  Small. 

Peabody,  John  B.  Gifford. 

Pittsfleld,  Eugene  Bonten. 

Plymouth,  Francis  J.  Heavens. 

Prorincetown,  Clarence  W.  Fearlnff. 

Quincy,  XL  W.  Lull. 

Reading.  Chsrles  E.  Hnssey. 

Revere,  Milton  K.  Putney. 

Rock  port,  M.  Anna  Wood. 

Salem,  John  W.  Perkins. 

Sangus,  C.  E.  Stevens. 

Sonierville,  Gordon  A.  SontbirooKh. 

Sonthbridgo,  John  T.  Clarke. 

South  Hndlcy,  Edward  H.  McLnehlln. 

Spencer,  Wyman  C.  Fiokott, 

SpringHeld.  Thomas  M.BaUiet. 

Stoneuam,  C.  E.  Stevens. 

Taunton,  C.  F.  Boyden. 

Wakefield,  Charles  E.  Hnssey. 

Wslthnm,  Henry  Whittemore. 

Ware,  Frank  E.  Spanlding. 

Warren,  Clarence  A.  Brodens. 

Watertown,  Gecwge  R,  Dwelley. 

Webster.  J.  L  Buck. 

Welle>slej',  Marshall  Livingston  Perrin. 

Weatboro,  FL  C.  Waldron. 

Westfleld,  G.  H.  Donforth. 

West  Springfield,  ITlysses  G.Wheeler. 

Weymouth,  I.  M.  Norcroes. 

Winchendon,  David  B.  Locke. 

Wobum,  Thomas  Emerson. 

Worcester,  Clarence  F.  Carroll. 


MICHIGAN. 


Cadillac,  J.  H.  Enye. 
Charlotte,  O.L.  Miller. 
Cheboygan,  William  C  Thompson. 
Coldwater,  Egbert  L.  Briggs. 
Detroit,  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Escnnaba.  S.  Sterrett  Bcggs. 
Flint,  F.  R.  Hathaway. 

Grand  Haven, ('rawford. 

Grand  Rapids,  W.  W.  Chalmers. 


*rari.sh  suiierintendent. 

*  County  school  examiner. 


'Supervisor. 


*  Principal  of  the  liigli  school. 
*  Secretary  of  the  school  committee. 
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HillAdale,  TV.  L.  Shnart 
HoUani,  C.  M.  McLean. 
Ionia,  C.  L.  Bemin. 
Iron  Mountain,  T.  W.  Paton. 
Iron  wood,  L.  L.  Wrirht. 
Islipeniinff,  Richard  Hardv. 
Jackson :  District  Xo.  1.  Tbomaa  I«.  Erana. 
District  No.  17.  Martin  L.  Palmer. 
Kalamazoo,  O.  K.  TAtiiani. 
Lansing,  S.  B.  Laird. 
Ludinj;ton,  H.  T.  Blotlgett. 
Manistee.  Albert  Jenmnga. 
Marqnctto,  Anna  M.  Chandler. 
Menominee,  O.  I.  Woodley. 
Monroe,  A.  W.  Trosslcr. 


Mount  Clemens,  S.  C.  Price. 
Mnskegon,  David  Mackensie. 
Negaiinee,  F.  D.  Davis. 
Kilea,  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Siminona. 
Pontiac,  ¥.  E.  Cooverse. 
Port  Huron,  James  H.  Beaiell. 
Saginaw :  East  Side,  A.  S.  Whitney. 

West  Si4^  Edwin  C.  Thompson 
St.  Joseph,  George  W.  Leomia. 
Sault  Sto.  Mario,  E.  E.  Ferguaon. 
Traverse  City,  Charles  T.  Grawn. 
AVest  Bay  City,  N.  A.  Rioharda, 
Wyandotte,  A.  W.  Desef. 
Ypsilanti,  Austin  George. 


MINNESOTA. 


Anoka,  Zenas  N.  Vaughn. 
Austin,  W.  P.  F.Selleck. 
Brainerd.  B.  T.  Hathaway. 
Duluth,  Robert  E.  Denfeld. 
Faribault,  Geor;;o  A.  Franklin. 
Fergus  Falls,  Caswell  A.  Ballard. 
Mankalo,  George  F.  Kenaaton. 
Minnonpolis.  C.  M.  Jordan. 
New  Uhn,  E.  T.  Critchett. 


Columbus,  J.  M.  Barrow. 
Grconville,  E.  E.  Baw. 
Jackson.  J.  C.  Hanl\ . 


Bonno  Terra,  J.  H.  Malngen. 
Boouville,  D.  T.  (ieutry. 
Brook  fiohl,  L.  A.  Wiri<k. 
Cape  Oirardoau,  T.  E.  Joyce. 
Carroll  ton,  L.  W.  Rader. 
Carthage,  W.  J.  Stevens. 
Chillicothe,  W.  F.  Jamison. 
Clinton,  Charles  B.  Reynolds. 
Columbia,  R.  If.  Embefson. 
De  Soto,  Ch.irlP8  M.  GilL 
Fullon.  John  P.  Gaaa. 
Hannibal,  K.B.  D.  Simonson. 
Indcpondonce,  William  F.  BahlraaniL 
JeflVrson  City,  J.  U.  White. 
Joplin,  W.  B.  Brown. 
Kansas  Citv.  James  M.  Greenwood. 
KirksviUe,  ^V.  B.  HoUiday. 


Butte  City,  F.  L.  Kcm. 


Beatrice,  W.  H.  Bcoler. 
Fremont.  Daniel  Miller. 
Graud  Island,  Kolwrt  J.  Barr. 
Hasliugs,  Edwin  N.  Brown. 
Kearney,  Jesse  T.  Morey. 


Owatonna,  L.  H.  Fonl. 
Red  Wing,  F.  V.  Hubbard. 
Rochester,  F.  D.  Budlong. 
St.  Cloud,  S.  S.  Parr. 
St.  Paul,  Charles  B.  Gilbert. 
St.  Peter,  Edgar  George. 
Stillwater.  Frank  A.  Weld. 
Winona,  Buol  T.  Daria. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian,  J.  G.  Dcuprec. 
X.itcheE,  J.  W.  Henderson. 
Vicksburg,  Charles  I'cndleton  Kemper. 

JQBSOURI. 

Lexington,  H.  D.  Demand. 
LoulaUna,  A.  P.  SeUle. 

Kanhall, . 

Maryvillo,  A.E.  Clarendon. 
Mexioo,  D.  A.  McMillan. 
Moberly.  J.  A.  Whiteford. 
Nevada,  W.  J.  Hawkins. 
Rich  Hill,  John  1*.  Thurman. 
St.  Charlc>.s,  George  W.  Jonea. 
St  Josepli.  Edward  B.  Ncely. 
St.  Loui8,  l'\  Louis  Soldan. 
Sedalia.  George  V.  Buchanan. 
Spriugtlcld,  Junathan  Fairbanka. 
Trenton,  H.  E.  Du  Bois. 
AVarrcnsburg.  F.  E.  Holiday. 
Webb  City,  A.  G.  Yuung. 

MONTANA. 

Hclen.i,  Jnmca  E.  Elock. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln.  J.  F.  Savior. 
Nebraaka  Citv,  ^V.  H.  Skinner. 
Chnaha,  Carroll  G.  Pearse. 
Plattsmouth,  J.  H.  McHugh. 
South  Omaha,  A.  A.  Munro. 


NEVADA. 

Virginia  City,  F.  P.  L.ingan. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Conconl,  Louis  J.  Rundlett. 
DoA*er,  Chanuing  Fol.«»oiii. 
Keene.  Th.-wldeus  AVilliam  Harris. 
Laconia,  William  N.  Cragin. 


Atlantic  City,  W.  M.  Polland. 
Bayonne.  Charles  M.  Davis. 
Bordontown,  William  Macfarland.' 
Bridgeton.  John  S.  Turner. 


Mancheater,  William  E.  Buck. 
Nashua,  James  H.  Tassett. 
Portsmouth.  James  C.  Sinipaon. 
Rocheater,  Henry  Kimltail 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Burlington,  Wilbur  Watts.» 
Camden.  Martin  V.  Bergen. 
Eliz:ibeth,  William  J.  Shearer. 
Gloucester,  John  C.  Stinson. 
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HackcnsMk,  C.  D.  Bogart.i 
Harrison,  John  Dwyer.' 
Hoboken,  David  £.  Kne 
Jersey  City,  Henry  Snyder. 
LambertTUle,  Edwani  Rittenhonte. 
Long  Brauch,  Christopher  Gregory. 
Hillville.  E.  C.  Stoken. 
Morristown.  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 
New  Brunswick,  George  G.  Ryan. 
Newark,  Williani  K.  Barringer. 
Orange,  Usher  W.  Cutta. 
Passaic,  H.  H.  Hutton. 


Albnqnerqne,  Charles  E.  Hodgin. 


Paterson,  J.  A.  Rcinhart, 
Perth  Amboy,  Samuel  £.  ShnlL 
Phillipsbarg.  H.  Budd  HowelL 
Plainfield,  Henry  M.  Maxaon. 
Bah  way.  Henrv'B.  RoUinson. 
Red  Bank,  Richard  Case. 
Salem,  Morris  H.  Stratton. 
South  Amboy,  R.  M.  Fitch. 
Town  of  Union.  Otto  Ortel.« 
Trenton.  I^eslio  C.  Pierson.« 
Yineland.  H.  J.  Wightman. 
Woodbury,  William  Hilligan. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Santa  Fe,  H.  H.  Brodie. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany,  Charles  W.  Cole. 

Albion,  Freeman  A.  Greene. 

Amsterdam,  Charles  S.  Davis. 

Anbnm,  Beivjamin  B.  Snow. 

Batavia,  John  Kennedy.  ^ 

Binghamton,  R.  H.  Hafsey. 

Brooklyn.  William  H.  MaxwelL 

BnffiUo,  Henry  P.  Emerson. 

Canandaigua.  J.  Carlton  Norris. 

Catskill,  Edwani  L.  Stevens. 

Cohoes,  George  £.  Dixon. 

CoUeee  Point, 

Commg,  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 

Cortland,  C.  v .  Coon. 

Dansville,  W.  G.  Carmer. 

Dunkirk,  John  W.  Babcock. 

Edgewater:  Dititrlct  No.  1,  J.  W.  Barris  (poat- 
offlce,  Ttmipkinsville). 
District  No.  2  (Middletowii  and 
SouthfleUl  towns),  A.Hall  Bnrdlok 
(post-offlce,  Stapleton). 
District  No.  — ,  S.  J.  Pardee  (post- 
oftice,  Rosebank). 

Elmira,  Elias  J.  Beardsley. 

FishkilU  Watson  S.  Allen.' 

Flushing,  John  J.  Chickering. 

Fnlton,  B.  C.  Clapp.* 

Geneva,  William  H.  Tmesdale. 

Glens  Falls,  Sherman  Williams. 

Gloversville,  James  A.  Est«e. 

Greenbnsh,  H.  R.  Jollo\\ 

Green  Island,  James  Heatly. 

Haverstraw,  L.  O.  Markham. ' 

Hempstead,  Wallace  S.  Newton.  > 

Hoosick  Falls.  H.  H.  Snell. 

Hornellsville,  William  R.  Prentice 

Hudt»on.  J.  Mace  Smith. 

Dion,  Judson  I.  Wood. 

Ithaca,  H.  W.  Foster. 

Jamaica,  William  J.  Ballard. 

Jamestown,  Rovillns  R.  Rogers. 

Johnsto>vn,  William  S.  Snyder. 

Kingston:  Kingston  school  distriot,  Charles  H. 
Ryon. 
Distriot  No.  2,  William  E.  Bnnten,  > 
District  No.  3,  Henry  Powers. » 
District  No.  4,  William  A.  McConnell.i 

Lanslngbnrg,  (leorge  F.  Sawyer. 

Little  Falls.  Thoman  A.  CasweU. 

Locki>ort,  Emmet  Belknap. 

Long  Island  City,  John  E.  Shnll. 

Lyons,  W,  H.  Kinney. 


Malonc,  Sarah  L.  Perry. 

Matteawan,  Gnrdon  R.  Miller. 

Medina,  Henry  Pease. 

Middletown,  James  F.  TnthiU. 

Mount  Yemon,  Charles  E.  Nichols. 

Newark,  John  W.  Robinson. 

New  Brighton,  Julia  K.  West  * 

New  Rochelle,  Isaac  £.  Young. 

New  York,  John  Jasper. 

Newburg,  R.  V.  K.  Montfort 

NiagaraTalls,  Nathaniel  L.Benham. 

North  Tonawanda,  Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

Norwich,  Elbert  W.  Griffith. 

Nyack,  Ira  H.  Lawton. 

(k^densburg,  Barney  Whitney. 

Olean.  Fox  Holden. 

Oneida :  District  No.  25,  Frank  W.  Jennings. 

Distriot  No.  26.  H.  H.  Donglaas. 
Oneonta,  Nathaniel  N.  Bull. 
Oswego,  George  E.  Bullis. 
Owego,  Edwin  P.  Recordon. 
PeekskiU:   DrumhiU   distriot  (Distriot   No.  7), 

John  Millar. 
Oakaide  district  (District  Na  8),  A.  D. 

Dunbar. 
Penn  Yann,  William  Joseph  Pelo. 
Platteburg,  James  G.  Riggs. 
Port  Chester.  John  C.  Rockwell. 
Port  Jervis,  Johu  M.  Dolph. 
Port  Richmond.  S.  E.  Eldridge.i 
Pouffhkeepsie,  Edward  Bargees. 
Rochester.  Milton  Noyes. 
Rome,  William  D.  Manro. 
Saratoga  Springs,  Thomas  R.  KneiL 
Sangorties.  Fred.  N.  Moulton. 
Sohenect-ady,  Samuel  B.  Howe.      « 
Seneca  Falls,  F.  S.  Porter. 
Sing  Sing.  J.  Irving  Gorton. 
Syracuse,  A.  B.  Blodgett. 
Tonawanda.  F.  J.  Diamond. 
Troy,JolmH.Willets. 
Utioa,  George  Griffith. 
Waterford,  Alexander  Falconer. 
Waterloo,  Thomas  C.  Wilber.  > 
Watertown.  William  G.Williams. 
Waverly,  P.  M.  Hull. 
West  Chest«r,  Michael  E.  Devlin. 
West  Troy,  James  R.  Main.  * 
White  Plains,  Ralph  A.  Stewart 
Whitehall,  W.  W.Howe. 
Woodharen.  Cyrus  E.  Smith. 
Yonkers,  Charles  E.  Gorton. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Ashevillo,  J.  D.  Eggleston,.lr. 
Charlotte,  Alexander  Graham. 
Concord,  J.  F.  Shinn. 
Durham,  Clinton  W.  Toms. 
Fayetteville,  B.  C.  Mclver. 
Ooldsboro,  J.  I.  Foust. 
Henderson,  J.  B.  White.  • 


Newborn,  John  S.  Long. 
Raleigh,  Logan  D.  Howell. 
Salisbury,  R.  G.  Kizer. 
Washington,  J.  Edwin  Bowman. 
Wilmington.  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 
Winston,  John  Jay  Blair. 


'  Principal. 

■  Post-office,  Weehawken. 

'Supervising  principal,  B.  C.  Gregory. 


*  School  commissioner. 

■School  commissioner;  post-office,  Guilderland. 

*  Chairman  of  the  school  committee. 
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Fargo,  Darins  Steward. 


Akron,  Elias  Traanfelter. 
Alliance,  John  £.  Morris. 
Ashland,  Sebastian  Thomas. 
Ashtabala,  J.  S.  Loxre. 
Aroudale,  A.  B.  Johnson. 
Bellaire,  Benjamin  T.  Jones. 
Bellefontaine,  Henry  Whitworth. 
Brooklyn,  Charles  M.  Knight. 
BacyruB,  J.  J.  Bliss. 
Cambridge,  H.  B.  Williams. 
Canton,  L.  W.  Day. 
Chillicothe,  John  A.Long. 
Cincinnati,  William  li.  Morgan. 
Clrcleville,  M.  H.  Lewis. 
Cloreland,  Lewis  H.  Jones. 
Col  ambus,  J.  A.  Shawan. 
Coshocton.  J.  F.  Fenton. 
Dayton.  W.J.  White. 
Defiance,  James  Mclnnis. 
Delaware,  George  A.  Chambers. 
Delphos,  £.  W.  Hastings. 
East  Lirerpool,  S.  D.  Sanor. 
Slirria,  Henry  M.  Parker. 
Findhiy,J.W.Zeller. 
Fostoria,  H.  L.  Frank. 
Fremont,  W.  W.  Ross. 
Gallon,  A.  W.  Lewib. 
Gallipolis,  R.  B.  Ewing. 
Greenville,  F.  G ilium  Cromer. 
Hamilton,  S.  L.  Rose. 
Hillsboro.  H.  C.  Minnich. 
Ironton,  M.  C.  Smith. 
Jackson,  J.  E.  Kinnison. 
Kent,  A.  B.  Stutzman. 
Kenton,  E.  P.  Dean. 
Lancaster,  Blijali  Burgess. 
Lima,  Charles  C.  Miller. 
Lorain,  F.  D.  Ward. 


Astoria,  R.  N.  Wright. 
Portland,  L  W.  Pratt. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Grand  Forks,  J.  K.  Kelley. 

OHIO. 

Mansfield,  James  W.  Knott 
Marietta,  W.  W.  Boyd. 
Marion,  Arthur  Powell. 
Martins  Ferry,  W.  H.  Stewart 
Massillon,  Edmund  A.  Jones. 
Middletown.  J.  H.  Rowland. 
Mount  Vernon,  Lewis  D.  Bonebrake. 
Velsonvillo,  Fletcher  S.  Conltrap. 
Kew  Philadelphia.  G.  C.  Maurer. 
Newark.  J.  C.  Hartzler. 
Niles,  Frank  J.  Roller. 
Korwalk.  A.  D.  Beecli\\ 
Oberlin,  George  W.  AVaite. 
Painosville,  George  W.  Ready. 
Piqua,  C.  W.  Bennett. 
Pomcroy,  T.  C.  Flaiieein,  acting. 
Portsmouth,  Thomas  A'^ickers. 
Salom,  M.  £.  Hard. 
Sandusky,  R.  J.  Sbives. 
Sidney,  £.  S.  Cox. 
Springfield,  Carey  Boggeas. 
Steubenvillc,  Henry  Noy  Merts. 
Tiffin.  J.  H.Snyder. 
Toledo.  Harvey  W.  Compton. 
Troy,  C.  L.  Von  Cleve. 
Uhrichsville,  R.B.  Smith. 
Urbana,  William  McK.  Vance. 
Van  Wort,  W.  T.  Bushman. 
Warren,  R.  S.  Thomas. 
Wapakoneta,  C.  W.  WilUamaon. 
Warren,  R.  S.  Thomas. 
Washington  C.  H.,  N.  H.  Chaney. 
Wellstou.  E.  W.  Patterson. 
Wells ville,  James  L.  MacDonald. 
Wooster.  Charles  Haupert. 
Xenia,  Edwin  B.  Cox. 
YoungHtowu,  F.  Trendley. 
ZanesvlUe,  W.  D.  Lash. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma,  John  A.  McClain. 

OREGON. 

Salem.  George  A.  Peebles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.. 


Allegheny,  John  Morrow. 
AUentown,  F.  D.  Raub. 
Altoona,  D.  S.  Keith. 
Archbald^  N.  Davis,  i 
Ashland,  WUliam  C.  Estler. 
Beaver  Falls,  J.  T.  McKinley. 
Bellefonte,  David  O.  Etters. 
Bethlehem,  George  W.  Twitmyer. 
Bloomsbnrg,  L.  P.  Sterner. 
Braddock,  John  S.  Keefer. 
Bradford.  E.E.  Miller. 
Bristol,  MatUda  Swift  Booz. 

Butler, . 

Carbondale,  John  J .  Forbes. 
Carlisle,  S.  B.  Shearer. 
Chambersbnrg,  Frank  E.  Flickingtr. 
Cliester,  Charles  F.  Foster. 
Columbia,  S.  H.  Holftnan. 
Connellsville,  W<  G.  Gans.' 
Conshohooken,  J.  Horace  Landis. 
Corry,  A.  D.  Colegrove. 
Danville,  James  C.  Houser. 
Dubois,  W.  L.  Greene. 
Dnnmore,  Norton  T.  Houser. 
Saston,  William  W.  Cottingham. 
Erie,H.C.Mlssimer. 
Etna,  J.  G.  A.  Irvine. 
Franklin,  N.  P.  Kinsley. 
Oreensburg,  Frank  H.  Shaw. 
Greenville,  ^r.  S.  Lowden. 


Hanover,  George  R.  Prowell. 
Harrisburg,  Lemual  O.  Foose. 
Hazleton,  David  A.  Harman. 
Homestead,  John  C.  Kendall. 
Huntingdon,  Kimber  Cleaver. 
Johnstown,  J.  M.  Berkey. 
Lancaster,  R.  K.  Buehrle. 
Lausford,  I.  K.  Witnier. 
Lebanon,  Cyrus  Boger. 
Lock  Haven,  John  A.  Robb. 
McEeesport,  H.  F.  Brooks. 
Mahanoy  City,  WiUiam  N.  Erhart 
Mauch  Chunk,  James  J.  Bevan. 
MeadviUo,  Henry  V.  Hotchkiss. 
Middletown.  H.  H.  Weber. 
Milton,  Lewis  A.  Beardsley . 
Minersville,  H.  H.  Spayd.* 
Monongahela  City,  £.  W.  Dalbey.* 
Mount  Carmel,  Samuel  H.  Dean. 
Nanticoke,  Clarence  B.  Miller. 
New  Brighton,  J.  Bnrdette  Richey. 
New  Castle,  T.  F.  Kane. 
Norristown,  Joseph  K.  Gotwals. 
OUCnty,C.A.Babcock. 
Olyphant,  M.  W.  Cummlng. 
Philadelphia,  Edward  Brooks. 
Ph(enixvllle,  Harry  F.  Leister. 
Pittaburg,  George  J.  Luokey. 
Pittston.Robert  Shiel.* 
Plymouth  (borough),  Irving  A.  Heikes.* 


'  Supervising  principal. 


*  Principal. 
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PENirSTLTAJriX-Caitliiaed. 


Pottstotm,  William  W.  Xapeit. 
Pott8vill«.  B.  F.  Fattenon. 
Reading,  Ebenezer  Mackey. 
Renovo,  James  J.  Palmer.^ 
St  Clair,  Thomas  G.  Jones. 
Scranton,  George  W.  Phillipa. 
Shamokin,  William  F.  HarpcL 
Sharon.  J.  W.  Canon. 
Sharps  oarg,  £.  B.  McRoberts. 
ShenAndoafa,  C.  D.  Bogart. 
South  Bethlehem,  Owen  R.  Wilt. 
Sonth  Chester,  J.  C.  Hockenheny.* 
South  Eastfin,  A.  J.LaBarre.* 
Steolton,  L.  £.  McGinnis. 
Sunbury,  C.  D.  Oberdorf. 


Bristol,  John  P.  Reynolds. 
BurrillTille,  Allon  P.  Keith. 
Central  Falls,  Fra^  O.  Draper. 
Cranston,  Valentine  Almy. 
Cumberland,  Alvin  D.  Shepard. 
East  Providence,  J.  £.  C.  Fambam. 


Charleston,  Henry  P.  Archer. 
Columbia,  E.  S.  Dreher. 
Greenville,  E.  L.  Hughes. 


Sioux  Falls,  Alexander  M.  Rowe. 


Chattanooga,  A.  T.  Barrett. 
Clarksville,  J.  AV.  Graham. 
Columbia,  J.  G.  Headers. 
Jackson,  Thomas  H.  Paine. 


Austin,  T.  G.  Harris. 
Brenham.  E.  W.  Tarrant. 
Brownsville,  J.  F.  Cummings. 
Corpus  Christi,  Charles  W.  Crossley. 
Corsicana,  J.  T.  Hand. 
Dallas,  J.  L.  Long. 
Denison,  William  Gay. 
El  Paso,  G.  P.  Putnam. 
Fort  Worth,  Alexander  Hogg. 
Gainesville,  E.  F.  Coniegys. 
Galveston,  Oscar  H.  Cooper. 


Tamaqno,  Robert  F.  Ditchlnii&f 
Tarentam,  B.  S.  Hunnell. 
Titusville,  Robert  D.  Crawford. 
Towanda,  Minor  Terry.* 
Tyrone,  C.  £.  Kaufftnan. 
Uniontown,  Lee  Smith. 
Warren,  W.  L.  MacGovaa. 
Washington,  A.  G.  Braden. 
Waynesboro,  R.  T.  Adama.< 
West  Chester,  Addison  Jonee. 
Wilkesbarre,  Jamea  H.  CoughUn. 
Wilkin8burg,J.D.Ander8<m.   , 
Williamsport,  Charles  Lose. 
York,  Atreus  Wanner. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Johnston,  Frederick  B.  Cole.' 
Newport,  Benjamin  Baker. 
Pawtuckot,  Gilman  C.  Fiaher. 
Providence.  Horace  S.  TarbelL 
Westerly,  C.  H.  Babcock. 
Woonsocket,  F.  £.  McFee. 


SOITTH  CAROLIXA. 


Spartanburg,  Frank  Ev 
Sumter,  S.  H.  Edmonds. 


Evana. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Yankton,  Edmund  J.  Vert. 

TSKNESSEE. 

Johnson  City,  R.  H.  Freelaad. 
Knoxville,  Albert  Ruth. 
Memphis,  George  W.  Gordon. 
Nashville,  Z.  H.  Brown. 


TEXAS. 


Greenville,  J.  H.  Van  Amburgh, 
Houston,  W.  S.  Sutton. 
Laredo,  F.  A.  Parker. 
Manhall^lf.H.  Wheat. 
Palestine,  P.  V.  Pennybaoker. 
Paris,  J.  G.  Wooten. 
San  Antonio,  J.  £.  Smith. 
Sherman,  W.  Leonard  Lommon. 
Temple,  J.  E.  Blair. 
Tyler,  W.  S.  Potter. 
Waco,  Charles  T.  Alexander. 


UTAH. 


Logan,  John  T.  Caine,Jr. 
Ogdou,  William  Allison. 


Barrc,  0.  D.  Mathewson. 
Brattleboro,  Miss  M.  Belle  Smith. 
Burlington.  Henry  O.  Wheeler. 
Montpelier,  J.  H.  JLucia. 


Alexandria,  Koscinsko  Kemper. 
Charlottesville,  F.  A.  Massie. 
Danville.  Abner  Anderson.     ^^ 
Fredericksburg,  Benjamin  P.  WHlia. 
Lvnchbnrg,  E.  C.  Glass. 
3i  anchester,  A.  H.  Fitzgerald.* 
Newport  News,  J.  H.  Crafford.* 


Fairhavon,  W.  T.  Hughes. 
New  Whatcom,  Harry  Pattison. 
Olymnia,  W.  H.  Beeler. 
Port  Townsend,  C.  P.  Aubert.* 


Prove,  William  S.  Rawlings. 
Salt  Lake  City,  J.  F.  Millspaagh. 


TBRMONT. 


Rutland,  Alfred  Turner. 

St.  Albans,  Francis  A.Bagnall. 

St.  Johusbury,  WilUam  P.  KeUey. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk,  Richard  A.  Dobie. 
Petersburg,  D.  M.  Brown. 
Portsmouth,  John  C.  Asbton. 
Richmond.  William  F.Foz. 
Roanoke,  B.  RusL 
Staunton,  John  H.  Bader. 
Winchester,  Maurice  M.  LynclL 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle,  Frank  J.  Barnard. 
Spokane  Falls,  D.  Bemiss. 
lacoraa.  llenrv  M.  James. 
Walla  Walla,  k  C.  Kerr. 


'  SnpervisiDgprincipal. 
*Po8l  office,  Thurlow. 
*  Post-office,  Easton. 


*  Principal. 
•Post-office.  Olneyvillo. 

*  County  superintendent;  post-office,  Lee  Hall. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Charlestown,  George  S.  Laidley. 
Huntington,  jMnea  M.  Lee. 
Martinaburg,  A.  B.  Cftrman. 


Antigo,  Jolin  £.  Hartm. 

Apploton,  Carrie  E.  Morgan.; 

Asuland,  B.  B.  Jackson. 

Baraboo,  J.  E.  NeCoUins. 

Beaver  Dam,  J.  E.  McClnre. 

Beloit,  C.  W.  Merriman.  . 

Berlin,  N.  M.  Dodaon. 

Chippewa  Falls,  R.  L.  Barton. 

Do  Fere :  East  Side,  Violet  M.  Aldeo. 

Weat  Side. 

Eaii  Claire,  J .  K.  McGregor. 
Fond  dn  Lac,  Ed.  McLougblin. 
Green  Bay,  H.  H.  McMabon. 
Janes  ville,  D.  D.  Mayne. 
Kankanna,  Hampton  Coileti. 
Kenosha,  Gerald  R.  McDowelL 
La  Croase,  Albert  Hardy. 
Madison.  R.  B.  Dndgeon. 
Manitowoc,  H.  "Etkob. 


Cheyenne,  Jamea  0.  Choxohill. 


Parkerabur?.  W.  M.  Straus. 
Wbeeliag,  W.  H.  AaderaoxL 


WISCONSIN. 

Marinette,  J.  T.  Edwards. 
Menaaha,  Joseph  L.  Fieweger. 
Menominee,  Jndson  E.  Hoyt. 
Merrfll.W.L.Holden. 
Milwankee,  George  W.  Peckham. 
Monroe,  John  Zimmerman. 
If eenah,  E.  A.  Williams. 
Oconto,  R.  L.  Cooley. 
Oahkosh,  Rnfna  H.  Halsey. 
Fortage,  William  Fulton. 

Kadne, . 

Sheboygan,  George  Heller. 
Stevens  Point,  Bfenrr  A.  Simondi. 
Snperior,  A.  W.  Rankin. 
Watertown,  C.  F.  Viebahn. 
Waakeaha,  A.  J.  Smith. 
Wanaon,  Karl  Mathie. 
West  Green  Bay,  A.  W.  Bnrton. 
White  Water,  B,  W.  Walker. 

WYOMING. 

Laramie,  Frank  W.  Lee. 


III. — COLI.EGB  PrESIDRNTS. 

I. — Colleges  for  males  and  cocduoaiional  colleges  of  liberal  arte. 


Name  of  president. 

Univeraity  or  college. 

Addresa. 

E  L  Blalock.A.M 

Blomt  College - 

Blonnlsville.  Ala. 

Benedict  Menges,  0.  S.  B 

A  D  Smith.  A.M 

St.  Bernard  College 

Cullman,  Ala. 

Howard  College 

EaatLake,Ab^ 
Oiv-Antiboro  Ala. 

John  O.  Keener,  D.D...... 

Southern  Univeraity  ■ 

J.  H.  Patterson,  Ph.  D 

Lafayette  College 

La«hyette,Ala. 
LineviUe  Ala. 

Henry  J.  Willingham,  A.  B 

C.  S.  Dinkina 

Linerille  Collecre 

Selma  Univeraity.  - --- 

Selma,  Ala. 

James  Loneircan.  S.  J............ 

Spring  Hill  College 

SnringhiU,  AU. 
Univeraity,  Ala. 
Tucaon.  Ariz. 

R.  C.  Jones,  LL.D 

Dniversity  of  Alabama 

Howard  Billman ................. 

University  of  Arizona... 

G.  0.  Jones.  A . M -ttttt 

Arkadelphia  Methodist  College 

Ouachita  Baptist  College 

Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
Do. 

John  W.  Conger,  A.  M 

John  I  Cleland  A.M 

Arkumaa  Collefire 

Bateaville,Ark. 
Clorkaville,  Ark. 

James  A.Laaflrhlin - 

ArkanffSff  OnmhArland  Colleire.  r 

A.  C.  Millar,  A.  M 

Hendrix  College .- 

Conway,  Ark. 

William  F.  Shedd 

Little  Rock  University 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Thomaa  Maaon,  A.M.,D.  D 

Philander  Smith  College 

Do. 

M.  Shelby  Kennard.  A.  M 

Martin  Kellogg,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. . . . 
C.  G.Bftldwin            

Mountain  Home  Baptiat  College 

Univeraity  of  Califonda 

Mountain  Home,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  CaL 

Pomona  dolleffe 

daremont,  Cal. 

Wm.  Henaleo,  A.  B 

Pierce  Christian  College 

College  City,  CaL 
College  Park,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Do. 

F  F.Jewell              

University  of  the  Pacmc 

E.N.  Condit,  A.M 

Occidental  College 

A.  J.  Meyer.  CM 

T.  G.  Brownaon.. 

St.  Vincent's  College 

California  Collese 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Brother  Bettelin 

St.  Mary's  College..... 

Do. 

C.  H.  Keyea,  A.  B 

Throop  Polytechnic  institute 

Edward  Allen.  S.J 

St.Iffnatius  College 

San  Franclaco.  Cal. 

Joseph  Riordan,  S.J 

Santa  Clara  College 

Santa  Clara«  CaL 

J.  S  Austin  A.M 

Pacific  MethodistlC^Ileire 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

D.  S.  Jordan.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Geo.  W.  White,  A.  M 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  uniyeraity 

University  of  Southern  Califomia 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College 

Stanford  University,  CaL 
University,  Cal. 
WoodbridgcCal. 
Woodland;  Cal. 

A.  L.Cowell.A.M 

Henry  D.  McAnenoy,  A.  M 

Jamea  H.  Baker,  LL.  D 

Hesperian  •  CoUpgo 

University  of  Colorado 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Wm.  F.  Slooum,  jr.,  LL.  D 

Colorado  College. 

Colorado  Springs,  Cdo. 
Del  Norte.  Colo. 

John  McLean 

Presbyterian  C&llege  of  the  Soathwest. 
CoUeireof  the  Sacred  Heart 

J.  M.  Marra,  S.  J    

Denver.  Colo. 

Wm.  F.  McDowell,  Ph.  D.,S.T.  B. 

University  of  Denver. 

Univeraity  Park,  Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Geo.  W.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Trinity  College 

B.  P.  Raymond.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Wealeyan  Umveralty 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Geo.  A.  barter,  Ph.  D 

Delaware  College 

Newark,  Del. 

B.  L.  Whitman,  D.  D 

Columbian  University 

Waahingt9n,D.C. 
Do. 

J.  Havena  Richards,  S.  J 

Georgetown  University • 

J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D.,LL.D 

Howard  University 

Do. 
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III.— College  Presidents— Continned. 
I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  pre«ldeDt. 


E.  M.  Gallaudet  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

C.  Gillespie,  S.  J 

John  F.  Forbes,  Ph.  D 

J.T.Nolen.A.B.,B.D 

Charles  H.  More,  Vh.  D 

A.  F.  Lewis,  A.  M 

Geo.M.Wara,A.M.,B.D 

Win.  E.  Hoggs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Horacu  Uumstead,  D.  D. 

A.  Richardson 

CO.  StHibbs,  A.M 

I.W.  Waddell,D.D 

J.  B.  Oambrell,  D.  D 

W.  A.CMndler.D.D 

D.a.John,D.D 

F.G.Webb.  A.M 

W.F.Robinson 

Franklin  B.  Ganlt.  M.  S 

J.  G.  Evans,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Wm.  H.  Wilder,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

M.J.Mar8ile,C.S.V 

Jas.E.  Rogers,  D.D.,  Ph.  D 

J.  M.  Rathrauff 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D 

J.F.X.Hoeffer,8.J 

Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  1).,  D.  D. . . . 

W.  E.  Ln^enbeel 

Daniel  Inon 

J.  H.  Hardin,  LL.D 

Henrv  W.  Rogers,  LL.  D 

J.A.Leavitt 

R.  A.  Morley,  A.  M 

J.H.Fiuiey,A.M.. 

Charles  E.Nash.D.D 

J.C.McClure,A.M 

John  E.  Bradlev,  Ph.  D : .  - 

J.  J.  Halsey,  A.M., acting 

M. H.  Chamberlin,  A.  M.,  LL.B. . 

A.  E.  Turner,  A.  M 

J.  B.  McMichael,  D.  D 

H.  J.  Kiekhoefer,  A.  M 

Louis  Haas,  O.  S.  B 

B.W.  Baker,  A.M 

Nicholas  Leonard,  O.  S.  F 

Olof  Olsson,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D 

Hugolino  Storff.  0. 8.  F 

Austen  K.  de  Blols,  Ph.  D 

B.L.Seneff,A.B 

Cbas.  A.  Blanchard 

A.  C.  Bacone,  A.  M 

W.  A.  CaldweU.  A.  M 

Joseph  Swain,  LL.  D 

Geo.S.  Burroughs,  Ph.  D.. 

Jos.  Schmidt 

WiUiam  T.  Stott,  D.  D 

H.A.Gobin.D.D 

D.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

W.H  Davis 

Scot  Butler,  A.M 

L.J.Aldrioh,A.M.,D.D 

John  H.Martin,  A.  M.,D.D 

Andni w  Monissey,  C.  S.  C 

Joseph  J.  Mills,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. . . . 

Geo.  Hindley,  B.  D *. 

Fintan  Mand  wiler,  O.  S.  B 

T.  C.  Reade,  D.  D 

James  Marshall,  A.  M.,  D.  D . . . . 
J.  Frederick  Hirsoh,  A.  M 

F.  Ricbter 

J.  M.  Llttlcjohn,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D. . . , 

Laiir.  Larsen 

H.  L.  Stet»on,  D.  D 

B.  O.  Aylesworth,  LL.  D , 

Ambrose  C.  Smith,  D.D 

John  W.  Blssell,  A.  M.,  D.  D . . . . 

George  A.  Gates,  D.  D 

Hugh  Robinson,  A.M 

Fletcher  Brown,  A.  M.,  B.  D 

Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D 


University  or  college. 


GaUandet  College 

GronEaga  College 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

Florida  Conference  College 

St.  Leo  Military  Colh-ge 

Seminary  West  of  tbe  Suwanoe  River 

Rollins  OoUoge , 

University  or  Georgia 

Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  College 

Korth  Georgia  Agrioultnral  College . . 

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

Clark  University 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  College 

Young  Harris  College 

Uni versi t  y  of  Idaho 

HeddingCollege 

Illinois  w  esleyan  University 

St  Viateur's  College 

Blackburn  University 

Carthage  College 

University  of  Ulinois 

St.  Ignatius  CoUege 

University  of  Chica<;u 

Austin  College 

Evangelical  Proseminary 

Eureka  College 

North  western  University 

Ewing  College 

Northern  Illinois  College 

Knox  College 

Lombsurd  IJniverslty 

Greer  College 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  University 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

St  Bede  College 

Chaddock  College 

St  Francis  Solanus  College 

Angustana  College 

St  Joseph's  Diocesan  College 

Shurtleff  College 

Westfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 

Indian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

DePauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Hortsville  College 

Butler  University 

Union  Christian  College 

MooresHill  College , 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Earlham  College 

Rldgeville  College 

St.  HeinraiVs  College 

Taylor  University 

Coe  College 

Charles  Citv  College 

Wartbnrff  College , 

Amity  College , 

Lather  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Parsons  College , 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Iowa  College 

Leno X  Col  tege 

Sim  pson  CoUege . .  - 

State  University  of  Iowa 


Address. 


Washington.  D.C. 

Do. 
Debind,  Fla. 
Leesburg.  Fin. 
St.  Leo,  Fla. 
TalIahas«»co.  Fla. 
Wiuter  Park.  FU. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Do. 
Bowdon,  Oa. 
Dahlonega,  Ga. 
Macon,  G». 
Oxford,  Ga. 
South  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Wrightsville.  Ga. 
Young  Harris,  Ga. 
Moscow,  Idaho. 
Abingdon,  111. 
Bloomlngton,  HI. 
Bonrbonnais,  III. 
CarlinviUe,  lU. 
Carthage,  III. 
Champaign,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 

Do. 
Effingham,  111. 
Elmhnrst  111. 
Eureka,  III. 
Evanston,  HI. 
Ewing.  111. 
Fnlton,  Dl. 
Galesbnrg.  HI. 

Do. 
Hoopeston,  111, 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Lake  Forest,  HL 
Lebanon.Ill. 
Lincoln,  111. 
Monmonth,  HI. 
Naperville,  HI. 
Peru,  HI. 
Quinoy,  HI. 

Do. 
Rock  Island,  HI. 
Teutopolis,  111. 
Upper  Alton,  HI. 
Webtfleld,IlL 
Wheaton,  111. 
Bacone,  Ind.  T. 
Muskogee,  Ind.  T. 
Bloomiijgton,  Ind. 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Fort  Wwyne,  Ind. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Hanover.  Ind. 
Hartsville.  Ind. 
In'ington,  Ind. 
Mcrom,  Ind. 
Moores  Hill,  Ind. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Rldgeville,  Ind. 
St  Meinrod,  Ind. 
Upland,  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Clinti>n,  luwa. 
College  Springs,  Iowa. 
Decorah,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Fayette,  Iowa. 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Hopkint4)n,  Iowa. 
Indian  ola,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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Name  of  presideut. 


Friedrich  Manz,  A.  M 

C.L.Staflord,D.D 

Wm.r.Klng,LL.D 

J.M.  Atwat<T,  A.M 

A.  Ko8enb<>rger.  A.  B.,  LL.  B 

Arthur  B.  Chaffee, D.D 

Georgo  W.  Carr 

WUhs  Marshall 

Wm.  M.  Brooks.  A.  M 

L.Bookwalter,D.D 

Jacob  A.  Cliitz,  D.  D , 

Innocent  Wolf,  O.  S.  B..  D.  D 

L.H.MurlIn,A.B.,S.T.B 

£.  H.  Vanghan,  Ph.  D 

J.  D.  Hewitt,  D.  D 

J.A.Weller.D.D 

W.  I).  McFarland,  Ph.  D 

S.J.Hoen8hel 

F.H.Snow,Ph.D..LL.D 

C.  M.  Brooke.  A.  M 

C.  A.  Swensson,  A.  M 

J.  L.  S.  Rigffs,  Ph.  D 

Edward  A.  Higgins,  S.  J 

Edward  W,  MneUer,  A.  M 

F.  M.  Spencer,  D.  D 


A.W.j«ieyer 

Chester  A.  Place,  A.  H 

Daniel  Stevenson,  D.  D 

Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  A.  Obenchain,  A.  M 

C.  Lockhart,  Ph.  D 

W.  C.  Yonng,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

A.  C.Davidson,  D.D 

H.  J.  Green  well,  A.  M 

J.W.Hardy 

Milton  Elliott 

Charles  L.  Loos   

L.H.Blanton,r.D 

W.  S.  Rvland.  D.  D 

John  L.'  Steffan,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D 

E.H.Pearce,D.D 

J.  W .  Nicholson,  LL.  D 

James  H.  Blenk,  S.  M 

C.  W.  Carter,  D.  D 

C.  W.  Tomkies 

D.McKluiry,  S.J 

E.C. Mitchell,  D.D 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  D.  D 

OHcarAtwood,  A.M 

Will.  P.  Johnston,  LL.  D 

William  De  Witt  Hyde,  D.  D. . . . 

George  C.  Chase,  A.  M 

Nathaniel  Butler,  D.  D 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

D.  C.  Gilman,  LL.  D 

John  A.Morgan,  S.J 

Francis  J.  Wagner,  D.  D 

Charles  W.  Keld,  Ph.  D 

Brother  Manrice 

C.B.Rex,D.D 

Edward  P.  Allen,  D.  D 

William  H.  PumeU,  LL.  D 

Thomas H.  Lewis,  A.  M., D.  D. . 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

L.  H.  D. 

Timothy  Brosnahan,  S.  J 

William  F.  Warren,  LL.  D 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D 

Samuel  H.Lee 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  D.  D 

F.  Carter,  Ph.  D.,LL.D 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

John  F.  Lehy,S.J 

Denison  C.  Thomas.  Ph.  D 

L.R.Fi8ke,D.D.,LL.D 

August  F.  Bruske.  D.  D 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D 

George  W.  Caviness,  A.  M 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


German  College 

Iowa  Wealey an  University 

Cornell  College 

Oskaloosa  College 

Fenn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa — 
University  of  the  Northwest. 

Buena  V  inta  College 

Tabor  Colleee 

Western  College 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 


Baker  University. 

Sonle  College 

CoUegoof  Kmporia 

Central  College 

Highland  University 

Campbell  University 

University  of  Kansas ; 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College 

Southwest  Kansas  College 

Union  College 

BerooColIoge 

Ogilen  College 

Columbia  Christian  College 

Centre  College 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

South  Kentucky  College 

Garrard  College 

Kent  ucky  Uni  versity 

Central  University 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kentucky  Wesleynn  College 

Louisiana  State  Universitj' 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

Keaohie  College , 

College  of  the  Immacolate  Conception. 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Tnlane  University , 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Colby  University 

St.  John's  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  CoUejze 

Wasnington  College 

Rock HiTl  College.. 

St.  Charles  College 

Mount  St.  Marjs  College 

NewWiudsor  Ci>llcgo , 

Western  Maryland  College 

Amhernt  College 


Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

French- American  College.. 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

College  of  tho  Holy  Cross  . 

Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Battle  Creek  College 


Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Pella,  Iowa. 
Sioux  Citv,  Iowa. 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 
Tabor,  Iowa. 
Toledo,  Iowa. 
Atchison,  Kans. 

Do. 
Baldwin.  Kans. 
Dodge  City,  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kans. 
Enterprise.  Kans. 
Highland,  Kent*. 
Holton,  Kans. 
Lawrence,  Kans. 
Lecompton,  Kans. 
Lindsborg,  Kans. 
Ottawa,  Kans. 
St.  Marv/>,  Kans. 
Salina,  Kans. 
Sterling,  Kans. 
Topckn,  Kans. 
W£Dticld,Kaus. 

Do. 
Bar  hour  ville,  Ky. 
Berea,  Ky. 
Bowling  (Jreen,  Ky. 
Columbia,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Georgetown.  Ky. 
Glasgow,  Kv. 
Hopkinsvilfe,  Ky. 
Lancaster,  K  v. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Richmond,  Kv. 
Ru.ssel!ville,ky. 
St.  Marys,  Kv. 
Winche'ster,  Ky. 
Baton  Ronge,  La. 
Convent,  La. 
Jackson,  La. 
Keachie,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Waterville,  Me. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chestertown,  Md. 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Do. 
Mount  St.  Marys,  Md. 
New  Windsor,  Md. 
Westminster,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
Cambridge.  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Wllliamstown,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Do. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Albion.  Mich. 
Alma.  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Xamo  of  prealdent. 


Univeniiy  or  college. 


Address. 


Jamea  G.  Bodger.Ph.  D 

H.  A.  Schapmau,  S.  J ; 

George  F.  Moeher,  LL.  D ' 

GemtJ.Kollen^A.M | 

A.  G.  Slocam,  LL.  D 

W.G.Sperry.D.D 

Peter  Engel.  O.  S.  B.,  Ph.  D ' 

I 

George  H.  Brldgnuui,  D.  D ! 

Georg  Sverdrup I 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D ' 

James  W.  Strong,  D.  D | 

Thorbjom  K.Mohn ' 

James  Wallace,  Ph.  D 

C.  TV.  Hertzler,  A.  B 

Hatthiai  Wahlstrom,  A.  li | 

Gideon  A.  Burgess,  A.  K 

J.W.Provine,Ph.D ' 

C.A.Huddle8ton.A.M [ 

Charles  E.  Libbey.  S.  T.  D ' 

W.B.Murrah.D.D ' 

Boliert  B.  Fulton.  A.  H ' 

P.O.PoweU,A.M.,B.D ' 

AV.U.Pritchctt,A.M ' 

Asa  B.  Bush,  A.  H ' 

K.  E.  Downing,  B.  SuT ' 

Chan.  F.  Spray.  A.  M ' 

Clinton  Lockhart,  Ph.  D • 

J.  A.  Linn, CM ' 

Kichard  H.  Jesse,  LL.  D 

Geo.  W.Mitchell 

Tyson  8.  Dines,  A.M 

Edward  C.  Gordon,  D.  D 

Chas.  C.  Hemenway 

Edwin  W.Doran 

JeroT.Miiir 

Carleton  B.  Marsh,  A.  B 

J.  P.  Greene,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Wm.  H.  Black,  D.  D 

W.  H.  Winton 

C.  C.  Woods,  D.  D 

L.M.  McAfee 

B.H.Marbury 

Brotiier  Paulian,  F.  S.  C 

Joseph  Grimmelnraan,  S.J 

Winlicld  S.  Chaplin,  LL.  D 

Homer  T.  FuUer,  Ph.  D 

J.  A.  Thompson,  A.  M 

F.A.  Z.Kumler,  A.M 

Geo.B.  Addicks,  A.M 

A.  B.  Martin,  A.  M 

David  R.  Kerr,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

David  U.  Dungan,  A.  M 

J.  W.  Longhhead 

D.avid  B.  Perry,  A.  M 

A.J.  Mercer,  A.  M 

Geo.  E.  MacLean,  LL.  D 

J.  F.  EUia.D.D 

John  Pahls,  S.  J 

Isaac  Crook, D.D 

W.S.Rocso 

Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  D.  D 

W.  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Hilary  Pfracngle,  O.  S.  B 

Atislfn  Scott^h.  D.,  LL.  D 

F.  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Wm.F.  Marshall.  A.M 

E.S.  Stover 

B.  C.  Davis,  A.  M 

Josei)h  F.  Butler.  O.  S.  F 

11.  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

D.  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . . 

Brother  Jerome,  O.  8.  F 

J.  A. Hartnett,  CM 

Johnl.  Zabm.  S.  J 

John  C. Lee,  Ph.D.,  D.D 

M.  Woolsoy  Stryker,  D.  D 

E-^^ letter.   S.  T.b.,  LL.  D., 


Bensonia  College 

Detroit  College 

Hillsdale  Colk'ge 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoouollege 

Olivet  CoIWe 

St.  John's  Imiveraity  - 

Northwestern  Christian  College 

Hamline  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  CoU^e 

St.  Olaf  Colleeo 

Macalester  College 

St  Paul's  College 

Gnstavus  Adolphns  CoRege 

Parker  CoIlecB 

Mississippi  College 

Cooper-Hnddlestoo  College 

Rust  University 

Mfllsaps  College 

TTni  verslty  of  Mississippi : 

Central  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missoori  College 

Southwest  Baptist  College 

Pike  College 

Missouri  Wesley  an  College 

Christian  University 

St  Vincent's  Collfl«:e 

Uni versitj*  of  the  State  of  Missonri . . . 
Grand  River  Christian  Union  College. 

Central  College 

Westminster  College . 


Pritchett  School  Institute 

Ozark  College 

La  Grange  College 

Lawson  Presbyterian  College 

Wniiam  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Morrisvine  College 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute 

ParkCoUege 

St.  CharlesCollege 

College  of  the  Christian  Brothers . . 

SL  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Drury  (Allege 

Tarkio  College 

A valon  College 

Central  Wesle^'an  College 

College  of  Montana 

University  of  Omaha 

Cotner  University i 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Fairfield  College 

University  of  rTobraska 

Gates  College 

Creighton  University 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

York  College 

State  University  of  Nevada 

Dartmouth  CoIIeze 

St.  Benedict's  CoUego 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Seton  Hall  College 

University  of  New  Mexico 

A 1  f red  Un  i versi ty 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 

St  Stephen*a  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canislns  College 

St.  Lawrence  University , 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College , 


Bensoiua,Mich. 
Detroit  Mich. 
HUlsdale.  Mich. 
Holland,  Mich. 
KalaBaaoo.Mk]i. 
Olivet  Mieh. 
ColIeveviUe.  Mum. 
Exoebiior,  Minn. 
Hamline,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do. 
Northfield,Mlnn. 

Do. 
StPanLMinn. 
St  Paul  Park,  Minn. 
St  Peter,  Minn. 
Wtnnehago  City.  Minn. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
DaleTille,MJM. 
Holly  Springs,  Mies. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Universitj,  MSas. 
Albany,  if o. 

Do. 
Bolivar,  Mo. 
Bowling  Green,  Mo. 
Cameron,  Mo. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Cape  Girardeaa,  M«>. 
Columbia,  Ko. 
Edinburg.Mo. 
Fayette.Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Glasgow,  Mo. 
Greenfield,  Mo. 
La  Granee,  Mo. 
Lawson,Mo. 
Liberty.  Mo. 
Marshall,  Mo. 
Morri8viUe,Md. 
Neosho.  Mo. 
ParkvI1]e,Mo. 
St  Charles,  Mo. 
St  Lonis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Springfield,  Mow 
Tarkio,  Mo . 
Trenton.  Mo. 
Warren  ton.  Mo. 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont 
BelleTue,irebr. 
Bethany,  Nebr. 
College  Viow,  Nebr. 
Crete,  Nebr. 
fUrfield,Kebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Neiiffh,Nebr. 
Omaiha,  Nebr. 
University  Place,  Nebr. 
York,  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newark,  N.J. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Princeton,  N.J. 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Meat. 
Alftoa,N.T. 
Allegany.  N.Y. 
Annandale.N.  Y 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Csnton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Xdaoe  of  president. 

Uiiireraiij  or  college. 

Address. 

Gea  W.  Smith.  A.  B.,  LL.  B 

Colgate  Uni vMvitv. .-— — 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

J    (»    Sriiiimiaa  Sr.  I>..  LL.  D.  r , . 

Cornell  Univeniiiy -. 

Ithaca  N.  Y 

CoUeee  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Do. 
Do. 

Alexaiul(y:S.  Wel)l»,LL.D 

SothLow,LL.D 

Itrntli^r  .FtuiliB.   A.M ^ 

College  of  thoCity  of  Jievr  Vork 

Columbia  UuivorsHy. 

Manliattaa  Crii«(;ft. .  ■                

Do. 

Tlinnioii  iT  ISMTrrt^ii    f%.  J 

St.  John's  Collecm          ...       .  .  

Do. 

11.  M.  MaoCracken,  IX  D. ,  LL.  D. 

P.  S.  Mao  Hide.  CM 

DavidJ.HiU.LL.D 

A    V  V  KnmiAiiil  T>  T) 

University  «f  the  City  «r  >r«w  York. . 
Niagara  univcraily 

Do. 
Niaf  am  UnlreraitA-.  K.  V. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Uni  versi tjr  «C  BocLcaler . 

TTukB  FnTrerBttA- 

Schenectady.  N.T. 
Svracase.  N.  Y. 

■TAinefl  R  Dav  li  D 

Syracuse  Uni  v<ersity..... .-.- 

KA  AldarmAn.  Ph.B 

Uni versity  of  Kortli  CaroUaa 

C^pel  Hill.  N.  C. 

D.  J.  Sanders,  D.  D 

J.  B.  Shearer,  U  D-,  I-L.  D 

JohnC.Kiigo,  D.D 

Blddle  UniTwaity 

Charkiue,  N.  a 

Davidson  Callege 

DavidMB^N.C. 
Durham,  N.C. 

TiinHyColleBe 

Guilford  Coll«ig« 

T.  T.milinn  'ffobkti  A ,  If  .         . , 

GuUfor^  College.  K.C. 
Hlffcory.N.C. 
Moujit  PlMMant.  N.  C. 

Robert  A  Yoder  A.  M 

Lenoir  Colleco - 

M  G  G  Scheror  A.M  .    -  .     - 

North  Carolina  Colleee.. 

J.C.Clanp.D.D 

Chaa  F  Meserve  A.  M  .  . 

CatavkaColiece 

Ne«'t«i,N.C. 

Shaw  Uni venuty  ..  .-- 

Raleii^K.C. 
Kntlierford  College,  N.  C. 
Salisbury.  N.C. 
Wake  Forest  N.  C. 

W  E  Abemethv-                 ... 

Rutherford  Goliera 

William  H.  Goier,  1>.  D 

LiviAestoiieCoUeM 

O.E.Tayl«r,IXD^UU.B 

M  A  Yost. A.M 

Wake  Foreat  C«Aleea 

WftnvPrvnin  f^l^^, 

Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Honry  (\  SiniiiiaM.....-..T 

Farco  College.-.-.. . .... 

Fiirgo.N.Dak. 
University,  N.  Dak. 
Wahpolan.N.  Dak- 
Alum,  Ohio. 

W.  Merrilteld,  A.M 

Unironky  of  North  DMikoAa 

M  V  B.KBOX.D.D      

Red  River  VaUej  UiiiT«ntty 

Riw.>it«1  OMi^fCft" 

TanicrlanoP.Miu»li.D.D 

J.  Allen  Miller 

MnoBi  Uiiiottljolkee 

AUiancA  Ohio. 

Ashland  Uniroiwty 

OhioUniveiiity.... 

Aahlaud,  Ohio. 

Chas  AV.  Suner.  Pk.  D 

Athens,  Ohio. 

Millnrd  F.  War««r,  A.M 

Baldwin  Uni  verai^ 

Bei«a,Olik>. 

C.  IlienieB»cfciieider,Pli.  D 

David  McKmney 

German  W'ulliKio  ColW^ 

Do. 

Cedarvillo  Colkc© _ 

St  Joseph's  Ccdlcee    

CfflarvilK  Oliie. 

James Roigera.cTS.C  ............ 

rin<*>pnff4f,  Ohft^. 

A.J.Bnr»w««,S.J 

St.XarierColl«P»^ 

Do. 

P.  V.  N.My«r» 

University  of  iSuciansU 

Do. 

Calvin  Collaee 

Cleveland.  <^hio. 

ttonmrh  n.I.ftHallAT 

St.  Ignatius  ^11^ 

Do. 

Chan.  F.T!iwitte,D.D 

Wes'tem  Reserve  XTniveraity. .......... 

Do. 

F.  \V.  Stellhorn 

0<^p*tal  Univftmity ,.. 

CoUnubas,  Ohio. 

Ohio  State  Unirefaity . 

Do. 

A .  Gra>»"^«ki,  Ph  P      , . 

Defiance  College .................. 

Defiance,  Ohio. 

James  W,  fiaolilbid.  Ph.  D 

Ohio  Wealeyan  Uairersity 

Delaware.  Ohio. 

Chas.  T.  Jr«c.  A-M,jwting 

Fiadlny  C^tege 

FiQdlay,01iio. 

KflBvon  Ctdie^e 

GamVk'r,  Ohio. 

fe  iv  pnria^Ti,  A ,  ^.  ht.  P 

Deulson  Univerrtty 

Granville,  Oiiio. 

Ely  Y.  Zollara,'LL.  dI 

Kir^nt  P.<ill«<f«« ,     ,'       

Hinun.Ohio. 

0«*rl  A'' V«nnim 

Lima  College - - 

Lima.OLio, 

John  \V.  Simpson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  - . 
W.  A .  WillianiB,  1>.  1> 

Marietta CoUm ,.   _,,   . 

Mari^ttit,  Oh  in. 

Franklia  CoUege 

Now  Athena,  Ohio. 

Je9>M^  JnhBfKm 

Mnskingnm  College........ 

New  Coneoid.  Ohio. 

Oborlin  Colloge .. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Miami  University 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

Gpn.  ^v.  MacMiUiui,  Ph.  T>    p,  p 

Richmond  Collace.. ................... . 

Richmond.  Ohio. 

John  M.  Dnvi*.  Ph.  i) '. 

iti^^^riaArtOv]^m     

Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 
«%cio  Ohio 

W.  G.  Compiier,Ph.D 

Kfiio  CoUego-        T 

Samuel  A.Ort,  I).  D 

Wittenberg  Cnliem - 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
Tiffin,  Ohio, 

John  A.  Peters,  D.D — . 

Thomas  J.  Sanders.  Ph.  D 

OtterbeinlJiiiverBity''. 

Westervilie,  Ohio. 

S.  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M..  LL.  D 

Wilberfoi«e  UniTeraity 

Wflber  force,  Ohio. 

JamcH  B.  Uothank^M.  S 

Wilmin|;Um  College 

Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Weoator  Ohio 

S.  F  St'OA^eljD.D , 

XT  n  i  verhTl  y  of  WoMt  cr  -  ^ 

Daniel  A-  Long.  D.  !>.,  LL.  D 

D.K.Boyd.  ATM 

AntiochdoUi^vi 

YoUow  Springs.  Ohio. 
Norman,  Ok  la. 

UDlrorsi^  of  Oklahoma 

Chas.  IL  Chapman,  Ph.  D 

Thomas  McClellaDd.  D.  D 

University  of  Oregon.................. 

Eugene,  Oreg. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
Lafayette,  Oieg. 
Mc^innville.Oreg. 
Nowberg.  Oreg. 
Philomath,  Oreg, 
Salem,  Oreg. 
University  Park,  Oreg. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Alien  t4iWB  Pa. 

Pacific  Univcraity 

C.r.  Poling,  Ph.  B 

TT.  L.  Bonrdman 

Lafnyetto  Seminiiry 

MrVhlTrrf»«  CoU«^0 

Thomas  Kewlin... 

Pa/.ifip  fVlk««  ...7 

B.  E.  EmcHck.  A.  M 

Philomsth  College .. 

Willis  C.  Ha V ley,  A.M 

Willametto  Uuivereity 

C.  C.  Stratton,  D.  D 

Portland  University. T 

AV.J.nolliind.PluD..D.D 

Thoodoro  L.  Seip,  D.  D 

E.  B.  Bierman,  Ph.  D 

Muhlenberg  Cc^ego 

Lebanon  Valley  College. , 

Anuvillc,  Pa. 

Lea  u d 0  r  Sell nerr 

St.  Vinc^^nt  College  ..T 

Beattv,  Pa. 

W.P.JohnatomA-M 

Geneva  College 

Beav»SrFalla,Pa. 
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III.— College  Prxsidents — Continued. 
I. — Colleges  for  ntalee  and  coeducational  oollegee  of  liberal  arte— Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


Aug.  Schnlta,  D.  D 

George  E.  Keed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

C.E.Hyatt,G.E 

HenryT.  Spangler,  D.  D 

B.D.Varfleld,LL.D 

H.  W.  McKnight,  D.  D..  LL.  D  . . . 

Theo.  B.  RothrD.  D 

Isaac  C.  Ketler,  Fb.  D 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D . . . . 

S.  T.Wiley 

John  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  D..  D.  D 

John  H.  Harris.  Ph.  D 

Isaac  N.  Kendall,  D.D 

Brother  Athanasius 

Wm.  H.  Crawford,  D.  D 

Aaron  E.  Gobble,  A.H 

R.  G.  Ferguson,  D.  D 

B.  E.  Thompson,  D.  D 

Brother  Isidore 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  A.  M 

J.  M.  Wlsman,  A.  M 

John  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp 

G.W.Atherton,LL.D 

Charles  De  Garmo.  Ph.  D 

Laurence  A.  Belurey,  O.  S.  A 

A.  A.  Galbreath 

James  D.  Moffat,  D.  D 

£.  B.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

H.  E.  Shepherd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 

E.  C.Murray 

J.W.Morris 

Jas.  Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

W.  M.  Grier,  D.  D 

Charles  Manly,  D.  D 

Geo.  B.  Cromer,  A.  M 

L.  M.  Dunton,  D.  D 

James  H.  Carlisle,  LL.  D 

Wm.  M.  Blackburn,  D.  D 

J.  W.  Hancher,  M.  S.,  A.  M 

W.  I.  Graham,  A.  M 

LP.Patch 

Josei)h  AV.  Mauck,  A.  M 

H.K.  Warren 

J.  Albert  Wallace,  D.D 

Isaac  W.  Joyce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

George  Sumraey,  D.  D 

J.  F.  Spence.  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D 

J.  L.  McGhee 

G.  M.  Savaee,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 

J.S.McCnUoch,D.D 

Chas.W.DabneyJr.,Ph.D.,LL.D 

K.  Green,  LL.D 

J.  L.  Dickens,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

S.  W.  Boardmau,  LL.  D 

Brother  Maurelian 

J.  Hopwood,  A.  M 

J.  T.  Henderson,  A.  M 

J.Braden.D.D 

E.  M.  Cravatb,  D.  D 

Owen  James, D.D 

Wm.  II.  Payne,  LL.  D 

James  H.  Kirkland,  Ph.  D 

B.  La wton  W  iggins,  A.  M 

W.N.BiUlng8rey,A.M 

J.  L.  Bachman,  A.  M 

Jere  Moore,  D.D 

James  T.  Cooter,  A.  B 

P.  P.  Klein,  C.  S.  C 

Geo.  T.  Winston,  LL.  D 

G.  Langner 

J.  D.  Robnett,  D.  D 

T.H.  Bridges 

Oscar  L.  Fisher,  A.  M.,  B.  D 

John  O'Shanahan,  S.  J 

John  H.  McLean,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

I.  B.  Scott.  D.  D 

John  Wolf 

S.  M.  Luckett,  D.  D 

B.D.CockrUl 


Unirersity  or  college. 


Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  ^litary  College 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  Colfege 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  College 

Grove  Citv  College 

Haverfortt  Colleflre 

Monongahela  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University 

St  Francis  College 

Allegheny  College 

Central  PennsylTanla  College 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  Couege 

University  ox  Pennsylvania 

Duquesne  College 

Holy  Ghost  College 

Pennsvlvania  State  College 

Swartnmore  College 

Yillanova  College 

Yolant  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 

Allen  University 

South  Carolina  College 

Ersk  ine  College 

Furman  University 

Ne  wberry  College 

Claflin  University 

Wofford  College 

Pierre  University 

Black  Hills  College 

Dakota  University 

Redfleld  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yank  ton  College 

King  College 

U.  S.  GranfUniversity 

Southwestern  l^sbyterian  University 

American  Temperance  University 

Hiwassee  College 

Southwestern  Baptist  University 

Knox  ville  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cuml)erland  University 

Bethel  College , 

Mary  ville  College 

Christian  Brothers'  College 

Mllligan  College 

Carson  and  Kewman  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Fisk  University 

Roser  Williams  University 

University  of  Nashville , 

Yanderbift  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 

Sweetwater  College 

Greenevillo  and  Tusculum  College 

Washington  College 

St.  Edward's  College 

University  of  Texas 

Evangelical  Lutheran  College 

Howarfl  Payne  College 

HenryCoUege 

Fort  worthuniversity 

St.  Mary's  Univeraity 

Southwestern  University 

Wiley  University 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  College , 

Trinity  University 


Address. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Cheater,  Pa. 
Collegevillc.  Pa. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pm. 
Greenville,  Pa. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 
HaverforoLPa. 
Jefferson,  jPa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lewlsburg,  Pa. 
Lincoln  Univeralty,  Pa. 
Loretto,  Pa. 
MeadviUe,  Pa. 
New  Berlin,  Pa. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Phlladelphia,^a. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Do.  "^ 
State  College,  Pa. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Yillanova,  Pa. 
Volant,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
CUnton,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.C. 

Da 
Due  West,  S.  C. 
Greenville.  S.  C. 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
Orangebuii;,  S.  0. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C 
East  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
MitcheU,S.Dak. 
Redfleld,  S.  Dak. 
Yermilion,  S.  Dak. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Clarksvllle,  Tenn. 
Harriman,  Tenn. 
Hiwassee  College,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Slnox  ville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 
McKensie,  Tenn. 
Mary  viUe.  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
MilUgan,  Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Tusculum,  Tenn. 
Washington  CoUege,Tenn. 
Austin.  Tex. 

Do. 
Brenham.  Tex. 
Brown  wood.  Tex. 
Campbell,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Marshall.  Tex. 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Sherman.  Tex. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
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III. —College  Prrsidbnts — Continued. 
I.  --Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  pr^sidest. 

University  or  college. 

Address. 

AddiAon  CUrk.  LL.  D 

Add-Ran  Chilstian  Fnirersity 

Baylor  University 

Thorp  Spring,  Tex. 
Waco  Tex 

B.  C.  Burleaon,  1).  D.,  LL.  D 

H.T.Kealing,A.M 

Win.  J.  Kerr 

Paul  Qainn  College 

Do. 

Briffham  T^oanff  Collece  ............... 

Logau,  Utah. 
Saft  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Buriington,  Vt. 
MiddleTjury.Vt. 
Ashland,  Va. 

Jamea  E.  Talmase,  So.  D.,  Ph.  D. . 

Matthew  H.  Baokham,  D.  D 

Ezra  Brainerd.  LL.  D 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebnrv  CoUece 

Wm.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D 

Raudolph'Macon  College 

W.  B.  Yoant 

Bridgewnter  College. ..', 

Bridgewater.  Va. 
CharlottesvlUe,  Va. 
Emory,  Va. 
Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 
Richmond.  Va. 

P.  B.  Barrinirer.  M.  D 

Universiivof  Vinrinia 

R.  G.  Waterhouee,  D.  D       

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Kiohard  Mcllwaine,  D.  D 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

G.  W.  C.  Lee,  LL.  D 

Washington  and  Lee  ifuiverslty 

Kichmond  College 

F.W.BoatwTight,A.M 

Julius  D.  l>roher,  Ph.  D 

Roanoke  College 

Salem,  Va. 

L.  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Williamsburg,  Va. 
Bnrtiin.  Wasb 

A. C  Jones  ......••...•.......••• 

Vaahon  Collesre .'. 

F  N  Enirliah  AM           ... 

Colfax  College 

Walla  Walla  College 

Colfax  Wash 

E.  A.  Sutherland 

College  Place,  Waah. 

Universitv  of  Seattle 

Seattle.  Wash. 

M.  W.Harrington,  Ph.  D 

Calvin  W.  Stewart,  D.  D 

University  of  Washington 

Do. 

AVhitworth  College 

Sumner,  Wash. 

C.  II.  Thoburn 

Puget  Sound  University 

Tacoma.  Wash. 

Hiram  P.  Saindon 

St.  tJ  ames  College 

Vancouver,  Wash. 

S.  B.  L.  Penrose ,,,,.,,^,- 

Whitman  CoUe*'e 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Barboursville,  W.  Va. 

J.  P.  Marshall,  A.  M 

Barbonrsville  College 

H  McDearmid.  A.  M 

IV^tbanv  Colletro 

Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Flemington,  W.  Va. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
AppToton,  Wis. 
Beloit,  Wis. 

Hay  ward  Fleming,  acting 

J.L.GoodknightrD.D 

Samuel  Plantz,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

West  Virginia  College 

West  Virginia  University 

LawrenccTUnivcrsity 

E.  D.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Beloit  College 

H.  A.  MiiehImeior,D.D 

MiAsinn  Houie.  .r,.  - ..., r.rr 

Franklin,  Wis. 

J.George 

Gale  College 

Gales  ville,  Wis. 

Chas.  K.  AtlamSj  LL.  D 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Mndison,  Wis. 

Wm.  C.  Whitford,  D.  D 

Milton  College 

Milton,  Wis. 

Leopold  Bushart,  S.  J 

Marquette  College 

Milwaukee,  Wii. 

Knfns  C.  Flagg,  I).  1) 

Ripon  College    

Ri  wn,  Wis. 

Joseitti  Kainer 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales 

Northwestern  Universitv 

St.'^  Francis.  Wis. 

A.F.Ernst 

Watertown,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 

Frauk  P.  Graves,  Ph.  D 

University  of  Wyoming  - ,-.., t.t 

II. — Colleges  for  women. 


V.O.Hawkins 

Henry  A.  Moody,  M.  D. . . 
Solomon  Palmer,  Ph.  D... 

T.  J.  Simmons,  A.  M 

A.H.Todd 

A.  B.  Jones,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . 

S.  W.  Averett,  LL.  D 

Jas.  D.  Wade,  A.  M 

Geo.  R.  McNeill,  Ph.D... 

E.H.Murfee 

John  D.  Simpson 

John  Maasey,  LL.  D 

S.  E.  Thompson,  A.  M 

Mrs.  C.T.Mills 

Sister  Mary  Bernardlne. . 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Lipscomb .... 

Homer  Bush,  A.  M 

G.J.Orr 

Rev.  James  E.  Powell 

A.W.VanHoose 

Ruf us  W.  Smith,  A.  M . . . 

Chas.  C.  Cox,  A.  M 

E.H.Rowe 

J.  Harris  Chappell 

A.  J.  Battle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

John  E.Baker 

Joseph  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D. 

E.F.Bnlhird,A.M 

C.  W.  Lofflngwell,  D.  P. . . 

Sarah  F.  Anderson 

John  M.  Duncan,  A.  M . . . 

Wm.  Bishop,  D.  D 

F.  R.  MiUspangh,  D.  D.... 


Athens  Female  College 

Bailey  Sprinss  University 

East  Lake  Atnenienm 

Union  Female  College 

Synodical  Female  College 

Jones  College  for  Young  Ladies 

J  udHon  Female  Institute 

Marion  Female  Seminary 

label  1  College 

Central  Female  College 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College 

Alabama  Conference  Female  College . 

Ceutral  Baptist  College 

Mills  College 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute 

Andrew  Female  College 

Dalton  Female  College 

Monroe  Female  College 

Georgi a  Female  Sem inary 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Weslevan  Female  College 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Shorter  College 

Tounff  Female  College 

Illinois  Female  College 

Jacksonville  Female  Academy 

St.  Mary's  School 

Rockford  College 

Coates  College 

College  for  Young  Ladles 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany 


Athens,  Ala. 
Bailey  Springs, 
Lake,  Ala. 


Ala. 


East! 

Eufaula,  Ala. 
Florence,  Ala. 
Gadsden,  Ala. 
Marion,  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Do. 
Tnskegee,  Ala. 
Conway,  Ark. 
Mills  College.  Cal. 
San  Juse,  Cal. 
Athens,  Ga. 
CuthbertiGa. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
Lagrange,  Ga. 
Manchester.  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Milledgeville,Ga. 
Rome,Ga. 
Thomasville,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  111. 

Do. 
KnoxviIle.Ill. 
Rockford,  111. 
Terro  Haute,  Tnd. 
Oswego,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
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III.— COLLEOX  PBB6U>SNT6--Contitiaed. 

II. — College  for  wnaen — Contiiiued. 


Name  of  president. 


ITniveraitj  or  collefe. 


*  AddzoM. 


Boftj.F.CabeU 

HisM  C.  A.  Campbell 

E.W.Elrod 

Edmund  HarrUon,  A.  M . 

J.B.  Skinner 

H.  B.  McClellui,  A.  K . . .  . 

Cadoftman  Pope 

Mra.B.  W.  VineyMrd-... 

A.  C.  Goodwin 

O.B.  Perry 

A.  G.  Murphey 

WiUi«m  Shelton 

RlcoS.  Enbank,B.S 

George  J.  Kaouiey,  A.  K. 

A.  D.  MoVoy,  A.M 

S.  DecAtnr  Lucas 

H.  S.  AVhitman 

Edgar  M.  Smith 


John  P.  Goncber.  D.  D 

J.  H.  Apple,  A.  M 

C.  L.  Keedy,-  A.  M..  M.  D. . . 

J.  H.  Turner,  A.  11 

C.  C.  Brandon,  A.  K 

MIbs  Agnes  Irwin,  dean 

L.  Clark  Seelye.  D.  D 

Hrs.E.  S.Mead,A.M 

Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvino 

R.B.  Abbott,  D.D 

W.  T.  Lowrey,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

John  W.  Chambers 

Mrs.  Aclelia  M.  HiUman.... 

Robert  Eraser,  LL.  D 

L.  T.  Fitzhugh 

C.  H.  Otken.XL.  D 

J.W.Beeson,A.M.,. 

L.  M.  Stone,  D.  I> 

A.  S.  Maddox 

H.S.  Roller 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Meek 

Mrs.  F.  P.  St.  CUir 

8.  F.  Taylor,  D.  D 

Hiram  l5.  Groves 

John  W.  Primrose,  1).  D 

George  F.  Ayres 

B.  T.  Blewett,  LL.  D 

W.n.Buck 

Archibald  A.Jones , 

T.  P.  Walton,  A.  B 

A.  K.  Ynncey , 

W.S.  Knight,  D.D 

Goo.  L.  Plimpton 


J.W.BUisdell 

J.  H.  Mcllvalne,  D.  D 

William  E.  Waters.  Ph.  D 

Truman  J.  Backus,  LL.  D 

A.W.Cowle8,D.D.,  LL.D.,acting, 

Emily  James  Smith,  dean , 

James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D 

James  Atkin8,D.D 

S.  A.Wolff , 

Dred  Peacock,  A.  M 

S.P.Hatton.A.M 

Joseph  A.Green 

John  B.  Brewer,  A.  M 

F.P.Hobgood , 

John  H.  Cle well 

G.  K.  Bartholomew,  A.  M^  Ph.  D 


Chas.  F.  Th  wing,  D.  D 

L.  I).  Potter,  D.D 

Clara  Sheldon 

D.  B.  PurJnton.  LL.  D 

Payo  Walker,  D.  D 

Leila  S.McKee,Ph.D 

Miss  Mary  Evans 


Potter  College 

Caldwell  ConegB , 

Lynnland  Female  College 

Bethel  Female  College 

Hamilton  Female  Ccuiege 

Sayre  Female  Institute , 

Mulersburg  Female  College , 

Jessamine  Female  Institvue 

Owensboro  Female  College 

Kentucky  College  for  Yonng  Ladies. . . 

Logan  Female  College 

Stanford  Female  CoUege 

Winchester  Female  Cmlege 

Silliman  Female  Institute 

Mansfield  Female  College 

Minden  Female  CoUege 

Westbrook  Seminary 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  tnd  Female 

College. 

Woman^s  CoUege  of  Baltimore 

Woman's  College , 

KeeHar  CoUege 

Maryland  CoUege  for  ToongLadies . . . 
Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  women ... 

Radcliffe  College 

Smith  CoUege 

Mount  Holyoke  CoUege 

WeUesley  CoUege 

Albert  Lea  CoUege 

Blue  Mountain  Female  CoUege 

Whi (worth  Female  CoUege 

HiUman  CoUege 

Industrial  Institute  and  CoUege 

Belhaven  CoUege  for  Young  Ladies 

McCorob  Female  Institute 

East  Mississippi  Female  CoUege 

Stone  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Union  Female  CoUege 

Chickaaaw  Female  CoUege 

Port  Gibson  Female  CoUege 

Christian  Female  CoUege 

Stephens  Female  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Synodlcal  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College 

St.  Louis  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  College 

Central  Female  College , 

Elizabeth  AuU  Female  Seminary 

Hardin  CoUege 

Linden  wood  Female  College 

New  Hampshire  Conlexenoe  Seminary 

and  Female  CoUege. 

Borden  town  Female  CoUege 

Evelyn  College , 

WeUs  College 


Packer  Collegiate  Institute.. 

Elmira  CoUege 

Barnard  College 

Vassar  CoUege , 

AshevUle  Female  College.... 

Gaston  College , 

Greensboro  Female  College.. 
Claremont  Female  College. 


Louisburg  Female  CoUege . . . 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  . 


Oxford  Female  Seminary 

Salem  Female  Academy 

Bartholomew  English  and  Classical 
School. 

Cleveland  College  for  Women , 

Glendale  Fema^  College , 

GranvUle  Fomale  CoUege 

Shcpardson  CoUege 

Oxford  CoUege 

Western  College 

Lake  Erie  Seminary 

AUentown  CoUege  for  Women 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 


Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
DanviUe,Ky. 
Glendale,  Ky. 
HopkinaviUe,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Do. 
MiUereburg,  Ky. 
Nicholas  viSe.Ky. 
Owensboro,  iy. 
Pewee  Talley,  Ky. 
RoeseUviUe,  Ky. 
Stanford,  Ky. 
Winchester,  JB^. 
Clinton,  La. 
Mansfield,  La. 
Minden,  La. 
Deering.  Me. 
Kento  HUl,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Frederiek,  Md. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
LutherviUe,  Md. 
Anbumdale.  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 
WeUesley,  Mass. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Bine  Mountain,  Mlaa. 
Brookhaven,  Miaa. 
CUnton.  Miss. 
Columbus,  Miss. 
Jaokson,  Miss. 
McComb,  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Do. 
Oxford,  Miss. 
Pontotoc,  Miss. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Do. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Jennings,  Mo. 
Lexington,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mexico,  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Tmon,N.H. 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Prineeton,  K.  J. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
EUnira,N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 
AsheTU]e,N.C. 
Dallas,  N.C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Hickory,  N.C. 
Louisburg.  N.C. 
MurfreesboTOk  N.  C. 
Oxford.  N.C. 
Salem,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Glendale,  Ohio. 
GninviUe,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Is'ame  of  ]>reBident. 

UniTezmity  or  college. 

Address. 

M  Carev  Thmnaii.  Ph.  D 

Brvn  MawT  CAlliMMi - 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Carlisle.  Pa. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
LiUtz,  Pa. 
Meohanicaburg,  Pa. 
Ogontz  School,  Fa. 
Plttsbarg,  Pa. 
Do 

Wallace  P.Dick 

Metzeer  Collese 

Saniuol  A.  Martin 

Wilson  CoU««e 

Charles  B.  Shultz 

T.in<1  An  TTaII  Seminarv 

E.E.  CamDbeU.A.M 

Xrvlnir  Female  Collcfire......... 

JPrancea  B.  Bennett 

Ogonta  School 

R.  Jennie  DoVere 

Pennsylyania  College  for  Women 

Pittabnrs  Female  CoUeffo 

A.H.NorcroM,D.I> 

J.A.Rice 

Colnmbia  Female  Collece. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
Do. 

W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.  D 

Presbyterian  College  for  Women 

Due  West  Female  C3ollege 

C.E.Todd 

Dae  West,  S.  C. 

John  B.  Mack,  A.  M 

A.  S.  Townea 

CooDor-Limeatone  Inati^ite 

Gaffney  City,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  8.  C. 

Greenville  Colleire  for  Women 

M  M  Riley 

GraenTille  Female  Colleire 

Do. 

B  P.  Wilson 

Convor86  Collo^ro  ••••••••••.*•••••••••• 

^.'i^tc^^^'''' 

B  G.  Clifford 

Clifford  Seminary 

S  Lander  A  M        

Williamston  Female  Colleire.         ...-,-■ 

Williamston,  S.C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 

D  S  Hearon. D.D........ 

Snllins  CoUeee 

C  A.Folk.A.B 

Ifrownavllle  Female  College  ^.-r--.--- 

Robert  D.Smith,  A. M 

Colombia  Athensum ^r 

Columbia.  TeniL 

T.E.Allen 

Tennessee  Female  College. ... •• 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

J  M.Fnbbard 

Howard  Female  College 

Gallatin.  Tenn. 

Howard  W.  Key,  Pli.  D 

Mempliis  Conference Femalo  Institute. 

Jackson.  Tenn. 

Chaa.  C.  Rosa  .T.. 

KuoxTilie,  Tenn. 
McMinnville,Tenn. 
Murfreesboro.  Tonn. 

N.J  Flnner.A.M 

Cnmberlsnd  Ff^male  College.. . .....  r  - 

Misa  V.  0.  Wardlaw,  A.  M 

Soole  Female  (JoUfige.....'^. 

Geo  W.  F.  Price.  D.  D 

Nashville  College  for  Yonng  Ladies. . . 
Ward  Seminary 

Nashville,  Tonn. 
Do. 

J  D. Blanton  .................... 

8  N  Barker 

Martin  Female  College 

Pulaski  Tenn. 

Wm  M  Graybill.  A.  M 

Svnodioal  Female  Colleire 

Rogersville,  Tenn. 
Wmcbester,  Tenn. 
Bonham,  Tex. 

Z.  C.  Gravea.  LL.  D 

Mbtv  Sh*TD  <>»n<»ee ^ 

Charlen  Carlton.... 

Carlton  College 

B  H  Wells.A.M 

Bavlor  F^^male Colleire. ....... ......r.,- 

Bel  ton  I'ex. 

fi.M.Godbev 

Chapimll  HUl  Fiwai?  (?oTl4>g4> 

Chappell  UiU,  Tex. 
Abingdon,  Va. 
Do. 

Marifca  Washington  College 

Kate  M.  Hunt 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institnle 

fianinelD  JonM.B.  Lr*,.- ^,- 

Southwest  Virginia  Institate 

Bristol,  Va. 

Albemarle  Female  Institate. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

MlBa  M.  P.  Horaley 

Montgomery  Female  College 

Christlansburg,  Va. 
Danville,  Va. 
Do. 

R  E  Fflrmer....  T...T-...r 

Danvnie  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Roanoke  Femiue  College 

C.F.Jame6,D.D 

Chas.  L.  Cocke 

HoUins  Institate 

Hollins,  Va. 

W.W.  Smith,  LL.D 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Marion  Female  College 

Lynchbiirg,  Va. 
Marion,  Va. 

J  J.  Scherer.  A.  M 

A.P.Pipcr 

Norfolk  College  for  Yonng  Ladies 

Southern  Female  College 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va- 

ArtliurK.DaTis,A.M 

John  H.  Powell 

Richmond  Female  Institate 

Jamen  Willis,  A.M 

Stannton  Female  Seminary. r 

Stauutou,  Va. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stnort 

Virginia  Female  Institate". 

Do. 

H<*nrv  P.  TlanriU-, . ,,.- 

Wesloyan  FemiUe  Institate 

Do. 

A.M.*Sniith         

Eniftconal  Female  Institate t  .  r 

Winchester,  Va. 

John  P.  Hyde.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Mrs  H  LFleld 

Valley  Fcmalo  College 

Do. 

Parkersbarff  Seminarv 

Parkersbnrg,  W.  Va. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

EilaC.  Sabiu 

Milwaukee  and  Downer  Colleges 

III. — Schooh  of  technology. 


Name  of  president. 

Name  of  institution. 

Address. 

Wm.  LeRoyBronn,  LL.D 

J  L  Buchanan. LL. D  ........... 

College. 

Arkansas  Industrial  Univertity 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Auburn,  Ala. 

FayettevUle,  Ark. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Golden,  Colo. 

Alston  Ellis. LL.D 

Regis  Chanvenet,  A.  M.,  B.  S 

B  F  Koons             

State  School  of  Mines 

Storrs  Afirricultural  Colleire 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Wm.  C.  Jason,  A.M - 

State  College  for  Colored  Students  .... 
Bliss  School  of  Electricity 

Dover,  Del. 

L.D.BIiss    

Washington.  D.  C. 

Oscar  Clute  LL.  D  

Florida  St«te  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Technolo^r 

Lake  City,  Fla. 

Tjvman  Hall  fftctincT^     .     ........ 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

F  W  Gunsanliis  D.  D.... 

Armniir  TnntitrntA -. 

Chicago,  111. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Terre  Haate,  Ind. 

J.  H.  Smarts  LLD 

Purdue  Universitv 

Carl  L.  Moes,  Ph.  D 

Rose  Polytechnic  institute 

W.M.Beard8hear,LL.D 

Iowa  Agriooltural  College 

Ames,  Iowa. 
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Name  of  president. 


Geo.  T.  Fairchild.  LL.  D . . . 
James  K.  Patterson.  Ph.  D. 

A.  W.  Harris,  Ph.  D 

P.  H.  Cooper.  U.S.N 

R.  W.  Silvester 

H.  H.  Goodell,  LL.  D 

F.  A.  Walker.  LL.  D 

T.  C.  Menclenhall,  LL.  D  .. . 
L.  G.  Gorton,  M.  S 


M.  E,  AVacUworth,  Ph.  D  . 
S.  D.Lee 


T.J.Calloway 

James  Reid,  A.  B 

C.  S.  Markland,Ph.D. 

Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D. ., 

C.  A.Colton,  E.M 

8.  P.  McCrea 


John  H.  Peck,  LL.  D. 
O.H.  Ernst.  U.S.A.. 
J.O.  Crosby,  Ph.D.. . 


.Q.Holladay. 


J.H.  Worst 

Cady  Stalv,  LL.  D 

Geo.  E.  Morrow,  A.  M. 


J.M.  Bloss,A.H 

Edwin  Morrison,  M.  8 

Thomas  M.  Drown,  M.  D... 
John  H.  Washbnrn,  Ph.  D. 


Asbury  Coward 

E.B.Craighead 

Lewis  McLouth,  Ph.  D. 
V.  T.  MGUlycuddy.... 
L.S.  Ross 


J.  H.  Paul,  Ph.  B 

Chas.  C.  BriU,  A.M... 
J.M.McBrjde,  LL.D. 


Scott  Shipp.  LL.  D . 
E.  A.  «ryan,  A.M.. 


Name  of  institution. 


Kansas  Agricnltural  College 

State  College  of  Kentucky 

Maine  State  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College . . . 
Massachnsettslnstituteof  Technology 

Worcester  Polyteohnic  Institute 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 


Address. 


Michijjan  Mining?  School 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Coilej^e. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Montana  CoUece  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Newark  Technical  School 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Renssolac'r  Polytechnic  Institute 

United  States  Military  Academy ' 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Cfollege  ' 
for  the  Colored  Race.  I 

North  (?an)lina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. . . . 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Oregon  Agncultural  College 

Friends  Polytechnic  Institute 

Lehigh  University 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  Carolina  Militarv  Academy 

Clemson  A  gricnltnral  College i 

South  Dakota  Agricnltursl  College I 

State  School  of  Mines ] 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas. 

Agricul  tural  College  of  Utah 

Norwich  University ' 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  ' 
College.  I 

Virginia  MiliUry  Institute ! 

Wsshington  Agricultural  College  and 
Schoofof  Science. 


Manhattan,  Kans. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Orono,  Mo. 
Annapolis.  Md. 
College  Park.  Md. 
Amhernt^  Mass. 
Boston.  Mass, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Agncultural      College, 

Mich. 
Houghton.  Mich. 
Agricnltursl      College, 

Miss. 
Westaide,  Miss. 

Bozeman,  Mont 

Durham,  N.  H. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Newark.  N.J. 
Mesilla  Park,  N.  Hex. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
aovelaud,  Ohio. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Corvallis,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
South  Betlilehom,  Pa. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

Charleston.  S.  C. 
Clemson  College,  S.  C. 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
College  Station,  Tex. 

Logan,  Utah. 
Northfleld,  Vt. 
Blacksbnrg,  Va. 

Lexington,  Va. 
PuUmHii,  Waah. 


Public  nonnal  aohooU, 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Principal. 

Alabama. 
Flnrence                 .... 

State  Normal  Colleire 

James  K  Powers. 

Forney  .............. 

Clierokeo  l*! orniol  instltuto. ••••••••••••••  •*•• 

T.  E.  Wilkinson. 

StAte  Normal  School 

Jacob  Forney. 
W.  H.  Councill. 

Normal 

Sute  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School. . . 
State  Normal  College..... 

Trov           .......••••. 

Edwin  R.  Eldridge. 
James  McKaughton. 

J.  P.  Binghsm. 
W.  D.  Leiper. 
G  S  Minmier. 

Arizona. 
Tern DC       ......•...--. 

Territorial  Normal  School  of  Arizona. ......... 

Artantoi. 
Barren  Fork ........... 

Ikfrnitif:  T^lAAAAnf.  A  PAilATnv 

Malvern 

Hot  Spring  County  Normal  Institute 

Paris 

Pine  Bluff 

Branch  Normal  College 

J.CCorbln. 
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Location. 


California. 


Chico 

LoH  Angeles... 
Ran  Francisco  . 
Sau  Jose 


Colorado. 


Greeley 

Connecticut. 


Bridgeport... 
New  Britain . 
Kew  Haven.. 
Willimantic . 


Dittriet  qf  Columbia. 


Washington . 
Do 


Delaware. 

Wilmington 

Florida. 

Be  Faniak  Springs . 
TalL«ha8see 


Oeorffia. 

Athens , . 

MiUedgeviUe... 


Idaho. 


Albion. 


lUinois. 


Carbondale 

Chicago,  Station  "O" 
Normal 


Indiana. 


HeltonviUe . . 
Indianapolis. 
Terre  Haute . 


Iowa. 


Boonesboro  . . . . 

Cedarfalls 

Kossuth 

Rockwell  City . 
Woodbine 


Kan»a*. 


Emporia 

Kentucky. 


Cloverport. 
Frankfort  . 
Louisville  . 


Louisiana. 
Natchttochea 

Maine. 

Castine 

Farmingtoo 

Fort  Kent 

Gorham 

Springtield 


Name  of  institution. 


California  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

San  FranciAco  Normal  School... 
State  Normal  School 


Ck>lorado  State  Normal  School . 


Bridgeport  Training  School . . . 

Normal  Training  School 

State  Normal  Training  School . 
do 


Washington  Normal  School . 
Taahington   *"         '    "" 
Divisions. 


Wellington    Normal,   Seventh    and    Eighth 
■  lio: 


Wilmington  Training  School . 


Florida  State  Normal  School 

Florida  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College . 


State  Normal  School 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


Albion  State  Normal  School . 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  XTniveirslty  — 

Cook  County  Normal  School 

Dlinoia  State  Normal  University 


HeltonviUe  Normal  School  . . . 
Indianapolis  Normal  School . . 
Indiana  State  Normal  School . 


Boone  Connty  Normal  Institute . 

Iowa  State  Normal  School 

KoflHuth  Normal  Academy 

Calhoun  County  Normal  School  . 
Woodbine  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School. 


Cloverport  High  School 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Persons . 
Louisville  Normal  School 


Louisiana  State  Normal  School . 


Principal. 


Robert  F.  Poiinell. 
Edwani  T.  IMerco. 
Laura  T.  Fowler. 
Charles  W.  Childs. 


Z.  X.  Snyder. 


Miss  Emma  G.  Olmstead. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  Morrill. 
George  P.  Phenix. 


Mrs.  Idallah  G.  Myers. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 


Miss  Mary  C.  I.  WiUiams. 


C.  P.  Walker. 
T.  De  S.  Tucker. 


8.  D.  Brad  well. 
J.  Harris  Chappell. 


Frank  A.  Swanger. 


H.  W.  Everest. 
Francis  W.  Parker. 
John  W.  Cook. 


J.  L.  Birlingmier. 
M.  £.  Nicholson. 
William  W.  Parsons. 


B.  P.  Hoist. 
Homer  H.  Seerley. 
J.  K.  McCullongh. 
P.  C.  Holdoegel. 
MessrH.  Kinney,  Riddle,  and 
Reed. 


A.  R.  Taylor. 


James  H.  B.  Logan. 
John  H.  Jackson. 
Hiram  Roberts. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd. 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Farmiogton  State  Normal  School 

Madawaska  Training  School 

State  Normal  Scliool |  W.J.  Corthell. 

Springtield  Normal  School >  H.  H.  Randall. 


Albert  F.  Richardson. 
Geo.  C.  Pnrington. 
Vetal  Cvr. 
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Public  normal  schools— Continued, 


Location. 


Maryland. 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts. 


Boston 

Do 

Cambridce.... 
Framing  11  am  . 

Salem 

Weatfleld 

"Worcester . . . . 


Michigan. 


Adrian  . . . 
Detroit . . . 
YpaUanti . 


Minnesota. 


Mankato  . 
Moorhond . 
St.  Cloud  . 
Winona... 


Mississippi. 


Ackerroan 

Blue  Springs  .... 
Holly  Springs — 

t)o 

Mount  Pleasant  . 
Poplar  Springs  .. 
Sherman 


Missouri. 

CapoGirardean. 

Ca88ville 

KirksvlUo 

MoiintaingTove .. 
AVarrausburg 


Nebraska. 


Peru 

Xcw  Hampshire. 
Plymouth'. 

Xeto  Jersey. 


Newark.. 
Paterson. 
Trenton  . 


New  Mexico. 

SUvcrCKy 

Xew  York. 


Albany . . . . . 
Brooklyn  . . . 

Buffalo 

Cortland 

Fred  on  ia  ... 
Gonesco  — 
New  Paltz.. 
Now  York . . 

08wej;o 

PlattMmrg  . 
Potsdam.... 


North  Carolina. 


Clinton 

Elizabeth  City. 


Name  of  institution. 


Maryland  State  Normal  School . 


Boston  Normal  School 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 

Cambridge  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 


Adrian  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Detroit  Normal  Training  School 

Michigan  State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School. 

do 

do 

do 


Central  Mississippi  Normal  Inaiitate.. 

Blue  Springs  Normal  College 

"Solly  Springs  Normal  Institute 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School 

Mount  Pleasant  High  School 

Poplar  Springs  Normal  College 

Mississippi  Normal  Institute 


State  Normal  School 

Cassvillo  High  School 

State  Normal  School  (First  district) ... 

Mountain  Grove  Aoaaemy 

State  Normal  School  (Second  district) . 


Nebraska  State  Normal  Training  School. . 


New  Hampshire  State  Nonnal  School. 


Newark  Normal  and  Training  School 

Paterson  Normal  Training  School 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 


Normal  School  of  New  Mexico  . 


New  York  State  Normal  College 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

Buffalo  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

....do 

Geneseo  State  Normal  School 

State  Norm  al  Sch  ool , 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 


Clinton  Colored  Graded  School G.  W.  Herring. 

State  Colored  Normal  School P.W.Moore. 


Princii»al. 


E.  B.  Prettyman. 


Larkin  Dnnton. 
George  H.  Bartlett. 
Herbert  H.  Bates. 
Ellen  Hyde. 
Daniel  B.  Hagar. 
J.  C.  Greenongh. 
£.  Harlow  Russell. 


Miss  Matie  McFitridge. 
Harriet  M.  Scott. 
Richard  G.  Boone. 


Edward  Searing. 
L.C.Lowl. 
'Joseph  Carhart. 
Irwin  Shepard. 


J.  A.  Hudson. 

W.  W.  and  R.  B.  Comelina. 

W.A.Anderson. 

E.  D.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

J.F.MitcheU. 

David  H.  DavU. 


W.  D.  Vandiver. 
N.  L.  Maiden. 
W.D.  Dobson. 
Wm.  H.  Lynch. 
Geo.  L.  Oaoonie. 


A.  W.  Norton. 


Chas.  C.  Rounds. 


Joseph  Clark. 
Wm.  J.  Slattery. 
James  M.  Green. 


Rev.  Geo.  Selby. 


Wra.  J.  Milne. 
John  Gallagher. 
James  M.  Cassety. 
Francis  J.  Cheney. 
F.  B.  Palmer. 
John  M.  Milne. 
Frank  Sumner  Copen. 
Thomas  Hunter. 
Edward  A.  Sheldon. 
Edward  N.  Jones. 
Thomas  B.  Stowell. 
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Location. 


Xorth  Carolina — Con'd. 


Favettevillo . 
Goldsboro  ... 
Greensboro.. 
Plymouth  ... 
Saliitbury 


North  Dakota, 


Mavville 

Valley  City. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati . 
Cleveland  . 
Columbus  . 

Dayton 

Geneva 

Orwoll 


Oklahoma. 
Edmond 


Oregon. 

Drain 

Monmouth  . 


Name  of  institation. 


Stato  Colored  Konnal  School , 

Stat«  Normal  School , 

Stato  Normal  and  Indnatrial  School. 

Plvroouth  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School , 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


Cincinnati  Normal  School < 

Cleveland  Normal  and  Training  School. 

Colnmbuti  Normal  School 

Dayton  Normal  School 

Geneva  Normal  School 

Orwell  public  schools 


Territorial  Normal  School  of  Oklahoma. 


Weston • do  . 


State  Normal  School, 
do 


Pennsylvania. 


Allegheny 

Calit'umia 

Clarion 

£AHt  Stroudsburg. 

Indiana 

Mansfield , 

MillersviUe 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Shippensburff 

Slippery  KocK..... 


Rhode  Jdand. 

Providence 

South  Carolina. 


Charleston. 
Bock  Hill.. 


South  Dakota. 


Madison  .. 
Spcariish  . 


Tennessee. 
Na-shville 


Texas. 

Hunts  ville 

Tcrmont. 


Allegheny  High  School ■ 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School 

Clarion  State  Normal  School....' 

East  Stroudsborff  State  Normal  School 

Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School , 

First  Pennsylvania  State  Nonnal  School..... 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls 

Pittsburg  High  School,  normal  depsrtment. . 
Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School. . . . . 
Slippery  Kock  State  Normal  School 


Rhode  Island  Stato  Normal  School. 


Memminger  High  School . : 

Winthrop  Normal  andlndus  trial  College  of  S.C. 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


Pcabody  Normal  College. 


Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute.. 


State  Normal  School. 
....do , 


JohnHon  

Kaiidolph  Center.. 

Virginia. 

Fami ville State  Female  School  of  Virginia  . 

Peter8burg '  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Ryo  Cove |  Washington  Institute 

Washington.  j 

EUensburg State  Nonnal  School 


Principal. 


Geo.  H.  Williams. 
R.  S.  Rives. 
Chas.  D.  Mclver. 
H.  C.  Crosby. 
F.M.Martin. 


J.  T.  Perigo. 

Geo.  A.  McFarland. 


Mrs.  rarrio  N.  Lathrop. 
Miss  L.  W.  Hughes. 
Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 
Grace  A.Greene. 
J.  P.  Treat. 
L.J.Addicott. 


E.  R.  Williams. 


Louis  Barzee. 
P.  L.  CampbelL 
M.G.RoyaL 


James  E.  Morrow. 
Theo.  B.  Noss. 
A.J.  Davis. 
Geo.  P.  Bible. 
David  J.  Waller. 
S.  H.  Albro. 
£.  Oram  Lyte. 
Geo.  Howanl  Cliff. 
C.  B.  Wood. 
G.  M.  D.  EckcU. 
Albert  £.  Maltby. 


Wm.  Ed.  Wilson. 


Miss  A.  R.  Siraonton. 
D.  B.  Johnson. 


W.  H.  H.  Beadle. 
F.  L.  Cook. 


William  H.  Payne. 


H.  C.  Pritchett. 


P.  A.  Blossom. 
Edward  Conant. 


John  A.  Cunningham. 
J.  H.  Johnston. 
Jos.  C.  HUl. 


P.  A.  Getz. 
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Public  normal  schools — Continued. 


Location. 

^'ame  of  ioatitution. 

Principal. 

Weit  Virginia. 
fonrord  Chnrch 

Concord  Chnrch Kormal  School 

John  D.Sweeney. 
J.  Walter  Barnes. 

Fainnuiit           .  .     .... 

Fairmont  State  Normal  School 

Farm     

West  Virginia  Colored  Inatitate 

Jobn  H.  Hill. 

Favptteville 

Favetteville  Academy..* 

H.  C.  Robertson 

Glenvillo             

Gleuville  State  Normal  School..... 

M.  D.  Helmick. 

H  untinfrtou ............ 

Marshall  College 

Thos.  K.  Hodges. 
A.  C.  Kimler. 
J.  N.  Deahl. 

BhephertUtowu 

Weflt  Liberty 

Shepherd  College,  State  Normal  School 

We«t  Liberty  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Wiseontin. 
OshkoBh        

George  S.  Albee. 
Jamea  Chalmers. 

Platteville 

do 

River  Falls 

River  Falls  State  Normal  School 

W.  D.  Parker 

State  Normal  School 

Theron  B.  Pray. 
Albert  Salisbury. 

"Whitewater 

do 

Private  normal  schools. 


Alabama. 


Hunt«villo.. 
LiviiigHton  . 
Si-ottHborn . . 

Sflma 

Tuflkogee... 
Vernon 


Arkafis€U. 


Arkailolpliia... 

Do 

Berrvvillo 

Clarksvillo  — 
Little  Kock.... 

Southland 

Sulphur  Kock  . 


(Mli/omia, 


Loa  Angeles. 
Martinez  .... 


Oakland 

San  Francisco . 
Do 


Colorado. 

Denver 

Conneetieut. 

Norwich 

Delaware, 

Newark 

IHstriet  of  Colvmbia. 

Washington 

Florida. 


Jasper 

Orangepark . 


White  Springs.. 
Oeorgia. 


Athens . . . 

Atlanta... 

Do.... 

DemoroMt . 


Central  Alabama  AcademT 

Alabama  Normal  College  for  Girls 

TriState  Normal  University 

Burrell  Academy 

Tnskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Vernou  Institute 

Arkndelphia  Academy 

Shorter  University 

Clarke's  Academy 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Southland  College  and  Normal  Institute 

Sulphur  Rook  College 

Frobel  Institute 

Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 

School. 
Gilson's  Normal  and  Special  Training  School. 
California  Kindergarten  Training  School ...... 

Golden  Gate  Free  Kindergarten  Normal  Tr&in> 

ing  School. 


Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  School . 


Normal  Department  of  Norwich  Free  Academy .    Rol>ert  P.  Keep. 


A.  W.  McKinney. 
Miss  Julia  S.  Tutwiler. 
J.  T.  Rose. 

A.  T.  Bumell. 

B.  T.  Washington. 
C.V.Thompson. 


F.  L.  Jone.<(. 
James  E.  Carter. 
Isaac  A.  Clarke. 
J.  A.  Laughlin. 
J.  A.  Booker. 
J.  R.  Hunt. 
J.  W.  Decker. 


Carolyn  M.  N.  Claverie. 
Brother  Theodorus. 

J.  C.  Gilson. 
Nora  A.  Smith. 
Anna  M.  Stovall. 


Fred.  Dick. 


A  cadom  y  of  Ne  wark . 


Wayland  Seminary . 


Ja8i)er  Normal  Institute 

Orange  Park  Normal  and  Manual  Training 

School. 
Florida  Normal  College 


Jeniel  Academy 

Atlanta  Baptist  Academy . 
Spolman  S<nninary. 


Jas.  Dickson  Shanks. 


G.  M.  P.  King. 


J.  M.  Guilliams. 
B.  D.  Rowlce. 

J.  Jerome  Welty. 


J.  H.  Brown. 
Rev.  Geo.  Sale. 
Miss  TLirrietE.  Giles. 


Demorest  NornialSohool '  J.  S.  Jennings. 
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Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


Georgia — Continued. 


Greensboro .  - 

Lagrange 

Macon 

Monroe 

ThomasviUe . 


I 


I 


lUinoU. 


Addison . 


Aurora . . 
Bashnell 
Dixon  . . . 
Galesburg  . 


Thomas  Stocks  Institute 

Ln  Grange  Higli  School 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Johnston  Institute 

Allen  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 


German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary. 

Jennings  Seminare 

Western  Normal  College 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  School 

Galesburg  K  inderearten  Normal  School 


Mount  Morris '-  Mount  Morris  College  . 

Onarga ^*Jf?*^  Prairie  Seminary 


Oregon 
Rushville 


Indiana. 


Wells  School  for  Teachers •.  - . 

Rushville  Normal  and  Business  College. 


Borden 

CoUegeville . 
Columbus... 


Covington . 


Borden  Institute 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Columbus  Business  University  and  Normal  ! 
College.  I 

Indiana  Normal  College 

DanviHe ,  Central  N ormal  College  and  Commercial  Insti-  ' 

tute. 

Fairmount  Academy  and  Normal  School | 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  | 
Training  School. 

Marion  Normal  College , 

Southern  Indiana  Normal  College 

Portland  Normal,  Music,  and  Law  School 

Indiana  Normal  University 

Spiceland Spiceland  A  cademy 

Valparaiso Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


Fairmount. . . 
Indianapolis. 


Marion  ... 
Mitchell.. 
Portland.. 
Princeton . 
Spiceland. 
Yalparaiso 


I<3v>a. 


Afton 

Algona 

Anamosa . . 
Bloomfleld . 


Casey 

Carroll 

Denison 

Dexter 

Glidden 

Hedrick 

Hull 

Lemars 

Nora  Springs  . 
Orange  City... 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Shenandoah... 


Spirit  Lake . 

Vinton 

Waukon  . . . . 


Kantas. 


Fort  Scott .. 
Great  Bend  . 
Hiiwatba... 

Lincoln 

Marysville. . 
Mcpherson  . 

Salina 

Winfleld.... 


Kentucky. 


Albany 

Blaine 

Bowling  Green  . 


Afton  Normal  and  BoBiness  College 

Northern  Iowa  Normal  and  Commercial  School. 

St.  Mark's  School 

Southern  Iowa  Normal,  Scientific,  and  Busi- 
ness Institute. 

Normal  and  Preparatory  School 

Carroll  Normal  and  Business  College 

Denisou  Normal  School 

Dexter  Normal  College 

National  Normal  School  and  Business  College. 

Hedrick  Normal  and  Commercial  School 

Hull  Educational  Institute 

Lemars  Nonnal  School  and  Business  College. 

Nora  Springs  Seminarv 

North  western  Classical  Academj' 

Hull's  Preparatory  Normal 

Ottumwa  Normal  School 

Western  Normal  Colloeo,  Shenandoah  Com- 
mercial Institute  and  Musical  Conservatory. 

Spirit  Lake  Normal  and  Business  Institute — 

Tilford  Academy 

Waukon  Business  College  and  Normal  School. 


Kanaaa  Nonnal  College 

Central  Normal  College 

Hiawatha  Academy 

Kansas  Christian  College 

Modem  Normal  College 

McPherson  College 

Salina  Normal  University 

Southwest  Kansas  College,  Normal  Depart- 
ment. 


Albany  High  School 

Blaine  Normal  School 

Bowling  Green  Business  College  and  Southern 
Normal  School. 


N.H.Ballard. 
Clifford  L.Smith. 
George  C.  Burrage. 
John  Gibson. 
Amelia  Merriam. 


E.A.W.Krau88. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Crouce. 

W.  M.  Evans. 

J.B.Dille. 

M.  Evelyn  Strong. 

J.  G.  Roger. 

S.  Van  Pelt. 

E.  L.Wells. 

Maxwell  Kennedy. 


H.  A.  Buerk. 
Aug.  Seifut. 

F.  H.  Harper. 

Olive  K  Coffeen. 
J.  A.  Joseph. 

Elwood  O.  Ellis. 
Eliza  A.  Blaker. 

A.  Jones. 
John  C.  Willis. 

G.  F.  Riese. 
J.M.Stephens. 
Murray  S.  Wildman. 
H.  B.  Brown. 


S.  S.  Stivers. 
A.  J.  Lilly. 
J.  I.  Corbvn. 
A.A.Williams. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Cowman. 
A.  E.  Whitten. 
W.  C.  Van  Ness. 
A.  G.  Smith. 

E.  L.  Essley. 
W.O.Mullin. 
James  F.  Katon. 

F.  M.  Chatlee. 
C.  P.  Colgrove. 
James  F.  Zwemer. 
A.  Hull. 

Martha  A.  Peck. 
J.  M.  Hus.sey. 

H.  Welty. 
T.  F.  Toliin. 
L.  Eells. 


D.  E.  Sanders. 
Wm.  Stryker. 
L.  E.  Tnppcr. 
O.  B.  Whitaker. 
J.G.  EUtnibecker. 
S.  Z.  Sharp. 
L.  O.  Thoroman. 
Goo.  R  Kirkpatrick. 


A.  L.  Rhoton. 

G.  Milton  Elam. 

H.  H.  and  T.  C.  Cherry. 
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Location. 


Ken  CueJtt/— Continued. 


Bromon . . 
Calhoini  . 
Corinth . 


Flatlick 

Fulton 

Hardinsburg. 

Irvine 

Jackson 

Kiittawa 

Louifta 

MRdisonville . 

Magnolia 

AVaddy 


Louisiana. 


Daldwin 

Kew  Orleans. 


Maine. 


Bucksport 

Hannm^n  Comer. 

Houlton 

Lee 


Maryland. 


Buckoystown . 
BiaiugSuu  ... 


Masiachuseiti. 


"Waltham . . 
Worcester . 


Mieltigan. 

Benton  Harbor  .. 

Big  Rapids 

Fenton 

Flint 

Mount  Pleasant . 
Petoskey 


Minnesota. 


Moorhead 

NewUlm 

Sauk  Center . 


Missitiippi. 


Bellefontaine . . 
Buenavista.... 

Inka 

Meridian 

Jackson 

Plattsbnrg 

Tougaloo 

Tula 

Walnut  Grovo . 


Missouri, 


Brookfleld  . 
Cbillicothe 


Clarksburg 

Collogo  Mound  .... 
El  Dorado  Springs. 

Greenridco 

Kidder 

Licking 

Odessa 

Pleasant  Hope 

Piedmont , 

Stanberry 

Thornfiefd 

Weaubleau ' 


l^ame  of  institution. 


Bremen  College  and  Perrymsn  Institute 

Calboun  Male  and  Female  Select  School 

Northern  Kentucky  Normal  Sehool  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Flatbok  Union  Kormal  Sehool 

Fulton  Normal  and  Business  College 

Breckinridge  Normal  College 

Irvine  Training  School 

Jackson  Collocate  Inatitnte 

Kuttawa  Normal  School 

Louisa  Normal  Institute 

WAtem  Kentueky  Normal  School 

Haenolia  ClaMical  and  Kennal  College 

Ceiunil  Ncnnnl  School  and  Buainees  College. . 


Gilbert  Academy  and  Indmtrial  Institute 

Southern  Academic  Institute 

E.  M.  Conference  Seminary 

Ham pden  Academy 

Ricker  Claasical  Institute 

Leo  Normal  Academy 

Bnckevstown  Normal  Training  School 

Frienus'  Normal  Institute 

Notre  Dame  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Normiu  Class 

Benton  Harbor  CoUege 

Ferris  Industrial  School 

Fenton  Normal  School  and  Commercial  CoUege 
Flint  Normal  CoUese  and  Busineoa  Inatitute ., 

Central  Michigan  Isormal  School 

Graves  Normal  Academy , 

Concordia  College 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 

Sauk  Center  Academy  a£d  Booinesa  College. . . 

Bellefontaine  High  School ■••••••• 

Buena  Vista  Normal  College 

luka  Normal  College 

Meridian  Academy 

Jackson  College 

Winston  Normal  High  School 

Normal  Department  Tougaloo  TTnirersity .... 
Tula  Normal  Institute  and  Business  College. . . 
Miadiflsippi  Central  Nonnal  School 

Brookfleld  College , 

GhilHcothe  Normal,  Busiuesa,  and  Shorthand 
College. 

Hooper  Institute 

McGce  College 

El  Dorado  Normal  and  Business  College 

Central  Missouri  Normal  and  Business  College. 

Kidder  Ihstitnte , 

LickiQg  College 

Odessa  College  and  Business  Institute 

Pleasant  Hope  Normal  Academy 

Waj-ne  Academy 

Stanberry  Normal  School 

Tbornfleld  Normal  Institute 

Weaubleau  Christian  College 


Principal. 


G.  V.  Gordon. 
Kd.W.  Brand. 
A.  A.  Hibner. 

S.J.Watta. 
A.M.Kirkland. 
R.  P.  Shacklett. 
M.  L.  Down  log. 
E.  P.  Mickle. 
B.M.Boyd. 
TJ.  S.  G.  Anderson. 
H.  Evelyn  Brooks. 
Kvander  Maaten. 
J.  B.  Secreat. 


A.  E.  P.  Albert. 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Seaman. 


Rev.  A.  F.  Chaae. 
Albert  Robinson. 
A.  M.  Thomas. 
James  D.  Murphy. 


F.  U.  Neichbonrs. 
Thos.  D.  Bowers. 


Sister  Georglana. 
Annie  C.  Ruat. 


G.  J.  Edgcumbe. 
W.  N.  Ferris. 
W.  A.  Stevenson. 
G.  Eastman  Swartlioni. 
C.  F.  R.  Bellows. 
M.  0.  Graves. 


H.  H.  Aaker. 
John  Schaller. 
Lewis  H.  Vath. 


W.  B.  Walker. 

R.  V.  Fletcher. 

H.  A.  Dean. 

S.  D.  Redmond. 

Rev.  Luther  G.  Barrett. 

H.  Lynn  McCleskey. 

Earnest  C.  Moore. 

C.  C.  Hughes. 

J.  M.  Consley. 


M.  H.  Reaser. 
Allen  Moore. 

W.  C.  Sebring. 
J.B.Creighton. 
O.  C.  Wood. 
R.  M.  Scotten. 
G.  W.  Shaw. 
J.N.Curlin. 
J.  Ji.  McChcsney. 
D.  F.  Royer. 
J.  M.  Ricks. 
John  E.  Feslor. 
J.  E.  Smith. 
J.  Whitaker. 
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Location. 


Montana. 

Twill  Itridgeit 

Xebmala. 

Fremont 

Keurufy 

Liucolu 

Do 

MacIiKOU 

Pawneo  City 

Santeo  Agency  .  - .  - 

Stroniabiirg 

Woyno 

Xew  Mexico, 

Santa  Fo 

Xorth  Carolina. 

Ashoville 

Bonafort 

Blowing  Bock 

Concom 

Farmer 

KiugH  Mountain  — 

Lumberton , 

Poes 

Ralei*;li 

Shallotto 

Traphill 

Warrenton 

Wilmington 

North  Dako&. 

Grand  Forks 

Ohio. 

Ada 

Cnnfield 

Dayton 

Defiance 

Ewington 

Fayette , 

Middlcpoint 

Philadelphia 

-Piketon 

South  New  Lyme.., 
Woodville 

Pennsylvania. 

Bloorasburg  ........ 

Ebon»bnrg 

Huntingdon , 

Kutztowu 

Lockhaven 

McDonald 

Mnncy , 

Philadelphia 

Pittaburg , 

Bimersburg , 

WayneHburg , 

West  Chester 

South  Carolina. 

Aiken 

Camden , 

Charleston 

Do 

Frognioro 

South  Dakota. 

Sioux  Falls 


Namo  of  inatitution. 


Montana  Normal  Training  School .. 

Fremont  Normal  School  ....•.•...•. 

Pliitte  Collegiate  Inatitate 

Lincoln  Polytechnic  Institute 

Lincoln  Normal  Univenitr 

North  Nebraska  Normal  Colloge  . ., 

Pawnee  City  Academy 

San  tee  Normal  Training  School. .. . , 

Bryant  Normal  University 

Nebraska  Normal  College 

Loretto  Convent 

Normal  and  CoUogiate  Institnte. .  •  < 

Washburn  Seminary 

Skyland  Inntituto 

ScotiA  Seminary 

Farmer  Institute 

Lincoln  Academy 

Whitin  Normal  School 

Buies  Creek  Academy 

St.  Augustine's  School 

Sballotte  Preparatory  School 

Fairview  College 

Shiloh  Institute 

Gregory  Normal  Institute , . . 

Grand  Forks^CoUego 

Ohio  Normal  Fniversity « .  < 

Northoaatem  OUo  Nonniil  CoQ«^. 

St.  Mary's  Academy , 

Defiance  College 

Ewington  Academy 

Fayette  Normal  University 

Western  Ohio  Normal  School 

John  P.  Kuhn's  Normal  School 

Southern  Ohio  School  of  Pedagogy. 

New  Lyme  Institute 

Teachers^  Seminary , 


Bloomshnrg  Literary  Institute  and  State  Nor- 
mal School. 
Bbensburg  Normal  Institnto. 


Juniata  College 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School... 


Principal. 


Ghas.  W.  Birchard. 


W.  H.  Clomraons. 
Harrv  N.  RnssclL 
A.  A.  Faurot. 
Hill  M.  BelL 
E.  A.  Whitwam. 
Itov.  R.  T.  Campbell 
Alfre<l  L.  RiggB. 
J.  J.  Bryant* 
J.  M.  Pile. 


Mother  Francisca  Lamy. 


Rev.  Thos.  Lawrence. 
F.S.  Hitchcock. 
Mrs.  Ellen  R.  Dorsett. 
D.J.Satterfield. 
W.  H.  Boone. 
Lillian  S.  Catbcart. 
D.  P.  Allen. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter. 
Geo.  Leonard. 
M.  L.  Roork. 
J.  A.  Whitted. 
Francis  T.  Water*. 


Ingleside  Academy 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth 

Crrry  Institute 

Clarion  Collegiate  Institute 

Waynesburg  College 

West  Cheater  State  Normal  School. 


Schofield  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
Browning  Home  and  Industrial  School.. 

A verv  Normal  Institute 

Wallfngford  Academy 

Peun  Normal  and  Industrial  School 


C.R  Blake,  jr. 


H.S.Lehr. 
John  A. Cummins. 
Rev.  George  Meyer. 
Jno.  C.  McOanley. 
F.F.Vale, 
J.KDodds. 
P.  S.  Morgan. 
John  P.  Kuhn. 
Levi  B.  Mooro. 
J.  Tnckorman. 
Theo.  Mees. 


J.  P.  Welsh. 

T.  L.  Gibson. 

M.  G-  Brumbaugh. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Hancher. 

James  Eldon. 

W.  D.  Irons. 

Fred.  Woods  Bobbins. 

Fannie  J.  Coppin. 

J.  Clark  Williams. 

W.  L.  Smith. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Miller. 

Geo.  Morris  Philips. 


Ella  A.  Warner. 
Mrs.  A.  Gorden. 
Morrison  A.  Holmes. 
Rev.  Thos.  A.  Grove. 
Miss  Ellen  Murray. 


Lutheran  Normal  School H.  B.  Hastvodt. 
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Location. 


Tennenee. 

Bloomingdale 

Birchwuod 

Dickson 

Fountain  City  . . . . 

Grandview 

Grennbrier 

Hornbeak 

Hnntingdon 

Jones  boro 

McLemoresviUe  .. 

Maryville 

Morristown 

Mulberry 

Wheat 

Textu. 

Aastin 

Brenham 

Castroville 

Crockett 

I>etroit  

Hearne 

Omon 

Miuden 

Utah. 

ProvoCity 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

Vermont. 
Castloton 

Virginia. 

Hampton 

Lawronceville 

Norfolk 

Reliance 

Ricliinond 

Scottsborg 

Stuart 

Willis 

West  Virginia 

Harpers  Ferry 

Summers  ville 

Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee  ..*..... 

St.  Francis 

Wyoming. 
Rawlins 


Name  of  institution. 


Kingsle^  Sem  i  nary 

Kutlicrlord  Graded  School 

Dickson  Normal  School 

Holbrook  Normal  College 

Grand  View  Normal  Institute 

Central  Tennessee  Normal  and  Commercial 
School. 

West  Tennessee  Normal  College 

Southern  Normal  Uniyersity 

Warner  Institute 

McLemoresviUe  Collegiate  Institute 

Freedmen's  Normal  Institute 

Morristown  Normal  Academy 

South  Central  Tennessee  Normal  School 

Roane  College 

Tillotson  College 

Blinn  MemorialCollege 

Divine  Providence  Academy 

Mary  Allen  Seminary 

Detroit  Normal  College 

Hearne   Academy,   Normal    and    Industrial 
Institute. 

Summer  Hill  Select  School 

Rock  Hill  Institute 

Brigham  Toung  Academy 

Latter  Day  Saints'  College 

State  Normal  School 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institnte. . 

St  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School , 

Norfolk  Mission  College , 

Shenandoah  Normal  College 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Scottsburg  Normal  College 

Stuart  Normal  College 

The  MoojitaiQ  Normal  School , 

Storer  College 

Summersville  Normal  School 


National  German  American  Teachers*  Semi- 
Institute. 

Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family 
and  Pio  Nono  College. 


Wyoming  Normal  and  Scientific  College. 


Principal. 


Joseph  H.  Ketron. 
R.  T.  Rutherford. 
Wade  &  Loggins. 
J.  tj.  Crumley. 
Henry  W.  Webb. 
N.  J.  Pritchard. 

W.  L.  Willingham. 
J.  A.  Baber. 
Anna  R.  Miner. 
Lewis  S.  Mitchell. 
L.  H.  Gamer. 
Jndson  S.  Hill. 
J.C.McClnre. 
J.  P.  Grlffitts. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Goss. 
C.  Urban  tke. 
Mother  M.  Florence. 
Rev. John  B.Smith. 
Andrew  Ross. 
M.  H.  Broyles. 

A.W.Orr. 
G.  I.  Watkins. 


Benj.  Cluff. 
Wiliard  Done. 


Abel  £.  Leavenworth. 


H.  B.  Frissell. 

Rev.  James  S.  Russell. 

J.  B.  Work. 

G.  W.  Hoenshel. 

Lyman  B.  Teflt. 

S.  H.  Thompson. 

I.  M.  Groves. 

J.  H.  Bu  trough. 


Nathan  Cook  Braokett. 
W.  G.  Brown. 


Emil  Dapprich. 
Rev.  M.  M.  Gcrcnd. 

J.  E.  Brate. 
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